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A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown | 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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‘Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Fifty-first Season, 1931-1932 
Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Burgin, R. Elcus, G. Gundersen, R. Sauviet, H. Cherkassky, P. 


Concert-master Kassman, N. Hamilton, V. Eisler, D. 
Theodorowicz, J. 


Hansen, 5. Lauga, N. Fedorovsky, P. Leibovici, °. 
Pinfield, C. Mariotti, V. Leveen, P. Tapley, R. 
Thillois, F. Zung, M. Knudson, C. Gorodetzky, L. 
Mayer, P. Diamond, S. Zide, L. Fiedler, B. 
Bryant, M Beale, M. Stonestreet, L. Messina, S. 
Murray, J. Del Sordo, R. Erkelens, H. Seiniger, S. 
VrIoLas. 
Lefranc, J. Fourel, G. Bernard, A. Grover, H. Fiedler, A. 
Artieres, L. Cauhape, J. Van Wynbergen, C. Werner, H. 
Avierino, N. Deane, C. 
Gerhardt, S. Jacob, R. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 
Langendoen, J. Chardon, Y. Stockbridge, C. Fabrizio, E. 
Barth, C. Droeghmans, H. Warnke, J. Marjollet, L. 
Basses. 
Ludwig, O. Girard, H. Moleux, G. 
Frankel, I. Dufresne, G. Kelley, A. 


CLARINETS. 


Encursn Horn. 
Speyer, L. 


Horns. 
Valkemer, W. 
Schindler, G. 
Lannoye, M. 
Biot, G. 





WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1929-1930 


Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Bacu, J. S.: Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3, G major, for strings, 

Decenser ts Seek ne ee 8 eee. 

Prelude and Fugue in E-flat (for organ) (arranged by 
ScHONBERG),* February 28, 1930, March 28, 1930 . 1337, 1630 

Bax: Symphony No. 2, E minor and C,j December 13, 1929, 
January 3, 1930 610, 864 


782 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony N 0. 4, B-flat major, Op. 60, December 


Fi, VOM ee a 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, Op. 67, October 11, 1929 . 
Symphony No. 6, F major, Op. 68, April 4, 1930 . at ek 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, G major, Op. 58 (ARTUR 

Scunapen), April 4, 19380. Sketch. ........ 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore,”’ No. 3, Op. 72, April 4, 1930 . . . 
Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84, October 11, 1929 . 

Biocu: “Schelomo” (“Solomon’’) Hebrew Rhapsody for violon- 

cello (Frtrx SALMOND*) and orchestra, December 27, 

49090 Weer ek ear We eee aye. ef CC 

Boropin: Symphony No. 2, B minor, Op. 5, November 29, 1929 
Braums: Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73, March 21, 19380 . 
Symphony No. 1, C minor, May 2,1930 ......... 


Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90, March 21, 1930. . 
Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80, March 21, 1980 . 
CHapwiIcK: Sinfonietta in F major, April 25, 1930 
Desussy: “‘La Mer,” October 11, 1929 pd ae ae 
“La Damoiselle Flue’ (Mme. Rirrer-Ciampi**; JEAN 
Macponatp*; Radcliffe Choral Society), February 14, 
OO rr “Ame, 
“Le Martyre de Saint-Sebastien”’* (as a whole) (Mme. 
Rirrer-Crampt; The Cecilia Society), February 14, 1930 
Dr Faia: Three Dances from “El Sombrero de Tres Picos,” 
January 31,1030 ..... . - Riga oer 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain,” for piano (Mr. SANROMA) 
and orchestra, February 21, 1930 .....:+.. ; 
Dvorhx: Symphony No. 5, E minor, “From the New World,”’ 
Devember 20, 1920") #. ¥ . . Mee. . .| piseaweas 
Duxketsky: Symphony No. 2,} D-flat major, April 25, 1930 . . 
Eicuuem: ‘“Java,’** November 15, 1929 ......+.-+:-. 
“Burma,’’** November 15,1929 ...... - 
Farrcuitp: ‘Chants Négres,”} December 6,1929 ..... . 
GALLIARD: Sonata, G major (freely transcribed for small orchestra 
by STEINBERG), March 14, 1930 rd 
GARDNER: “Broadway,’} April18,1930 ......-.+ + +: 
Guazounov: Symphony No. 6, C minor, Op. 58, January 17, 1930 
Concerto for violin, Op. 82 (BENNo RaBinorr**), January 
PT AGOS OPO SSH PP. dw ee ee ee 
“Stenka Razin,” Op. 13, January 17, 1930 . 


~ 





076 
276 
popes a SOQ 
. 6, No. 10, 
October. 18, 4020 i... 26 > BISE el* : 91 
‘Haypn: Symphony, D major (with the Horn Call)—B. & H.., 
| No. 31, February 21, 1930, March 28, 1980 . . . . 1259, 1579 
\Hiuw: “Lilacs,’ May 2,1980. .... - s+ ee ee eee 1906 
Josten: “Jungle,” t symphonic poem October 25, 1929... . . 184 
LAzir: Concerto Grosso, No. 1, for orchestra, in the Old Style, 
February 21, 1930 es Tea ie iy ie Ra Sa 
Liszt: Concerto for piano, E-flat major, No. 1 (Jost IruRst,* 
pianist), December 13,1929... . . - - + 2s , 
LoEFFLER: Canticum Fratris Solis** (after St. Francis of Assisi) 
for voice (PovLa FrissH) and orchestra, January 3, 1930 882 
MARTELLI: Assyrian Bas-Reliefs (first time in the United States), 
Whar 1423000 26 SS POET, NRE 
Moussorasky: Prelude to the opera ‘“Khovanstchina,’’ December 
Te re eck he ee ee ons lk 679 
Mozart: Symphony, E-flat major (K. 543), November 8, 1929 . 259 
Symphony, C major, No. 34 (K. 338), April 25,1930 . . . 1819 
Overture to “The Magic Flute,” December 27,1929 ... 763 
“Bine Kleine Nachtmusik” (K. 525), January 31, 1930 . . 1099 
Pick-MANGIAGALLI: Prelude and Fugue,** October 11, 1929. . 28 
Piston: Suite for Orchestra,} March 28,1980 ....... . 1584 


PROKOFIEFF: Scythian Suite, Op. 20, January 31, 1930... . 1126 
Piano Concerto, No. 2, G minor, Op. 16 (SeRGE PROKOFIEFF, 
pianist) (first time in the United States), January 31,1930 1136 
Ravew: “Ma Mére l’Oye,”’ November 8, 1929... . -.. . 282 
“Bolero,”’** December 6, 1929, January 3, 1930 . . . 526-894 
Orchestral Excerpts from ‘“Daphnis et Chloé’ (Second 
Suite), December 20, 1929 . See ae eae 
Rapsodie Espagnole, May 2, 1930 eR te elie tae 
Respicu1: Symphonic Poem, “The Pines of Rome,’’ December 
> [Ae "len! ec 
“Feste Romane,”’** January 24,1980... .-.-...-.-. 1077 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Suite from ‘Le Coq d’Or,’”’ November 29, 
1929 Aa Pige | 


1264 
638 


1446 


716 
1910 


427 
686 
1787 


462 


: 1056 
Symphony a 
SrseLius: Symp 138 
> Symphony No. 6, 
ib BR aire 
' Concerto, D minor, 
: orchestra, Op. 47, February 28, 1930 . 


Sponr: Notturno for Wind Instruments and Janissaries Music,** 
me: Be. Teowemmwer 10, 308. . REBT OE BIE 

Srrauss: Interlude from ‘“Intermezzo,”** Op. 72, October 18, 
1929 


“TMI Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” Op. 28, November 8, 
1929 gas, 


Symphonia Domestica, Op. 53, November 15, 1929 . 
An Alpine Symphony, Op. 64, March 14, 1930 . 
“Don Juan,’ Tone Poem, Op. 20, April 25,1930... . . 
STRAVINSKY: Suite from ‘‘L’Oiseau de Feu,’”’ October 18, 1929 . 
‘Anollon Musagéte,” April 18,1980 .......... 
TcHAIKovsky: Symphony No. 6, B minor, “Pathetic,’’ October 
ee te sa ee ee 
Quverture Solennelle, 1812, December 27, 1929 . . 
Tournigr: “Féerie,”’ Prelude and Dance for harp (BERNARD 
ZIGHERAT) with orchestra (first time with orchestra), 
December 20, 1929 . Pe Seg a eT gets 
Vivaup1: Concerto in D minor for orchestra, with organ (edited 
by erent), Octaner. 26, 1920. we tt 
Waaner: A Faust Overture, January 24,1980 ........ 
Prelude and “‘Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde,” Febru- 
Oey De Pea’ Apt sk te tt ee 
Watton: Overture, ‘Portsmouth Point,” January 3, 1930. . 
Weser: Overture to ‘“Euryanthe,’”’ December 13, 1929 . 
Overture to “‘Oberon,”’ May 2, 1930 
WerzueR: Symphonic Dance in Basque 


“The Basque Venus,” Op. 14, November 29, 1929 





| 
| 


' 
! 
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ORCHESTRAL WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST 
TIME ANYWHERE 
Bax: Symphony No. 2, E minor and C. 
DUKELSKY: Symphony No. 2, D-flat major. 


_ Farrcuitp: Chants Négres. 
_ GARDNER: “Broadway.”’ 


JOSTEN: “Jungle.” 


- Lazar: Concerto Grosso, No. 1, for orchestra. 


Piston: Suite for Orchestra. 
Tournier: ‘‘Féerie,’”’ Prelude and Dance, for harp and orchestra . 


OTHER WORKS PERFORMED IN BOSTON FOR THE FIRST 
TIME 


Bacu-ScuOnBERG: Prelude and Fugue in E-flat major, for organ 
(arranged by A. SCHONBERG). 
EICHHEIM: “Java.” 
“Burma.” 
Goossens: Concerto for Double String, Orchestra. 
GRUENBERG: “The Enchanted Isle.” 
Jazz Suite. 
Haypn: Symphony, D major (with the Horn Call). 
LOEFFLER: Canticum Fratris Solis. 
MARTELLI: Assyrian Bas-Reliefs. 
Pick-MANGIAGALLI: Prelude and Fugue. 
PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto, No. 2; G minor, Op. 16. 
RAVEL: Bolero. 
ReEsPIGHI: Feste Romane. 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 6. 
SPoHR: Notturno for Wind Instruments. 
Strauss: Interlude from ‘‘Intermezzo.”’ 
WetTzLER: Symphonic Dance in Basque Style from ‘“The Basque 
RN a ra ce Tae a a ae aR ay Deed Ca icy 17 


a ee wees ee . -_- " eee - —_e 


/'WORKS PREVIOUSLY PERFORMED IN BOSTON, PLAYED | 


FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE CONCERTS 


Desussy: “Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian” (as a whole, with solo 
and choral parts). 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED AS SOLOISTS 
eo praibetiu Violin C to) 
Burain,t RicHarbD, concert master (Sibelius’s Violin Concerto), 
aheaney 28, 1030: Slgetch™ vireo. ee ee 1362 
FrussH, Povia, soprano (Loeffler’s “Canticum Fratris Solis**), 
January S40OO wer. @ wae ts 845 
Irurs!,* José, pianist (Liszt’s Concerto in E-flat major, No. 1) 
December 16, 1020. mketch. ......-+ ++. Oo® 
PRokorizrr, SERGE, pianist (Prokofieff’s Piano Concerto, G 
minor, No. 2**—first time in the United States), Janu- 
ary 31, 1930. Sketch. . egies ee ® A 1108 
Rasrnorr,** Benno, violinist (Glazounov’s Violin Concerto), 
January TRO eee eae ee 
Satmonp,* Fexrx, violoncellist (Bloch’s “Schelomo”), December 
MT SS oes es re | 
Sanromi, Jests Maria, pianist (“Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain’”’), February 21, 1930. Sketch a as ds 9 ok: 
ScHNABEL, ARTUR, pianist (Beethoven’s Piano Concerto, G major, 
No. 4), April 4,1980. Sketch ......... .-. 1680 
THIBAvD, JAcQuES, violinist (Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in B minor, | 
No. 3), November 29, 1929. Sketch. ....... 458 | 
ZicHERA,{* BERNARD, harpist (Tournier’s Prelude and Dance, | 
for harp with orchestra), December 20, 1929. Sketch . 708 


Singers: Soprano, Povla Frijsh . . . . - - - 1 e/ e ee pe 

Violinists: Richard Burgin,} Benno Rabinoff,** Jacques Thibaud 

Pianists: José Iturbi,* Serge Prokofieff, Jestis Maria Sanromé, 
Artur Schnabel. . eS, SS | Se a 

Violoncellist: Felix Salmond 

Harpist: Bernard Zigherat. . . 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Burcin,{t Ricnarp, conducted the concerts of November 29, 30, 1929: 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Suite from ‘‘Le Coq d’Or”’; Borodin, 
Symphony No. 2, B minor; Saint-Saéns, Violin Concerto, 
B minor, No. 3 (Jacques TuiBaup); Wetzler, Symphonic 
Dance in Basque Style,** from ‘The Basque Venus.”’ 

EicHHEmM, Henry, conducted his symphonic poems, ‘Java’’** and 
“Burma,’’** at the concerts of November 15, 16, 1929. 

GARDNER, SAMUEL,* conducted his ‘““Broadway’’} on April 18, 19, 1930. 

GLAZOUNOV,** ALEXANDER, conducted the concerts of January 17, 18, 
1930: Glazounov’s Symphony No. 6, Violin Concerto (BENNO 
RaBINoFrF,** violinist), and ‘‘Stenka Razin.” 

GoossENs, EvGENr, conducted the concerts of January 24, 25, 1930: 
Wagner, a Faust Symphony; Schumann, Symphony No. I, 
B-flat major; Goossens, Concertino for Double String Orches- 
tra**; Respighi, ‘“‘“Feste Romane.” ** ; 

Piston,* WALTER, at the concerts of March 28, 29, 1930, conducted his 
Suite for Orchestra. 





ENTR’ACTES AND EXCURSIONS 


ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, E.: Opera in Moscow . . 
Beaiev, V.: Prokofieff inthe U.S.8.R. ... . 
Bertioz, H.: Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony . 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. . ae 
Catvocorgsss!, M. D.: Rimsky-Korsakov and Stassov 
Daily Telegraph (London): Gliére’s Soviet Ballet, ‘“The Red Poppy”’ 
Dent, E. J.: Arnold Bax . 
Evans, E.: Arnold Bax 
Fox-STRANGWAYS, A. H.: The New System . 
Terminology . 
GUITERMAN, A.: Traps (Poem) 
| Hats, P.: Beethoven and Goethe 
Bolero, - ae aie 
Brahms, The Man. . 
Brahms, The Youth of . 
Criticism , A Note on 
Galliard and Tosi . 
Glas ounov, with Borodin and Others 


SUMMARY 


The following composers were represented for the first time at these 
concerts: Fairchild, Gruenberg, Martelli, Pick-Mangiagalli, Tournier, 


Wetzler. 


BACH . 

Bax 
BEETHOVEN . 
BLocH 
BoRODIN 
BRAHMS 
CHADWICK 
DEBUSSY 

Drs FALLA 
DUKELSKY . 
DvorRAK 
EICHHEIM . 
FAIRCHILD 
GALLIARD . 
GARDNER . 
GLAZOUNOV . 
GOOSSENS . 
GRUENBERG . 
HANDEL 
HAYDN . 
Hm. . 
JOSTEN . 
LAZAR 
Liszt . 
LOEFFLER . 


MARTELLI 
MOovusSORGSKY . 
Mozart ' 
Pick-MANGIAGELLI 
PISTON . 
PROKOFIEFF . 
RAVEL 

RESPIGHI . 
Riusky-KorsaKov 
SAINT-SAENS 
SCHUMANN 
SIBELIUS 

SPOHR 

STRAUSS 
STRAVINSKY . 
TCHAIKOVSKY . 
TOURNIER 

VIVALDI 

WAGNER 

WALTON 

WEBER . 

WETZLER . 


ENE NEW EE ENE EN WR RRR ON & 


| eS DE DKK DN OK PNONNN KNEE eee 


CO 
oO 


Bach’s ag" Prelude and pitts orchestrated by Schonberg; Bax’s 
Symphony No. 2; Haydn’s Symphony in D major (with the Horn Call), 
and Sibelius’s 6th Symphony were each performed twice. 
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personnel of the Boston Symphony or- 


chestra will be the same this season as | 
ast,”’ announced Dr. Serge Koussevitz- | Dr, Koussevitzky is of the opinion 
y, famous Russian conductor, who ar- | that America is more appreciative of 

/good music than any other country in 
'the world, but has not yet produced a 
i distinctive group of composers and so 









rived in Boston yesterday, from a five- 
‘months’ trip abroad with Mrs. Kousse- 
A 


to meet the members of the orchestra 


or. ‘Koussevitzky looked refreshed an tion. 


from his European experience and ready : 


et.’ 
bet Pe 


sicians are paid very poorly. They re- 
ceive money from the musicians’ 50- 
ciety, not from the patrons and lovers of 
music as in this country.” 


is not entitled to be called a ‘‘musical’’ 


: he conductor believes that the de- 
velopment of the American composer 
would be more rapid if more distin- 


for the first of six rehearsals in prepa- ; guished European authorities on har- 


ration for the opening concert, Oct. 9. 


the Boston Symphony were at the Back 
‘Bay. station to greet Dr. and Mrs. Kous- 
Pact Patan when 4 arrived from New 
‘York. The conductor and his wife im- 
mediately hurried to their new home at 
88 Druce road in the exclusive Fisher 
‘Hill section of Brookline. Last night 
their Russian servants were still busy 
arranging furniture and there was & 
driveway. 


Apologizing for the slight confusion, 


Dr. Koussevitzky led the way to his 
study, where piles of unopened mail 
lay on his desk. Rapidly he sketched 
plans for the fall symphonies. 

he “T am happy to have the same orches- 
tra, with me,” he said. “And this sea- 





‘gon our programs will contain more 
ompositions from the great old masters 
than ever before. In addition to works 
‘of Mozart, Bach, Beethoven and others, 
“we will give two symphonies by Gustav 
“Mahler and two by Bruckner. 

'_ “This does not mean, however, that 
‘our concerts shall contain nothing of 
a contemporary nature. But the experi- 
‘mental stage is definitely past and we 
know who among the new composers 
Rave something of interest to offer.” 
© Turning to his European trip, which 
Yas spent largely in Paris, with occa- 
ional) visits to Germany and Austria, 
Mr. Koussevitzky said: 

- “I have heard a great deal of music 
Since leaving America in May, and I 
Say that I am very.much dis- 


nted in what I heard and saw. 
mendon, Berlin and Vienna are 


many fine musicians but they do not 
Rave sufficient opportunity to re- 
hearse. Before a big concert two mett- 
“ings is the rule with three the abso- 





















f 









lute Maximum of rehearsals. Hence 
| concerts lack the finish which 
‘characterizes those given by the Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia symphony 
wehestras.” | 
But) why so few rehearsals?” came 


2 ; Ae, 1es . 2 wie 
The cc aductor eae Sadly, and 
( ad his hands. “No money,” he 
simply. “There is no support 
i for music as here. The mu- 











(mony and composition were to be in- 


¥ “A number of friends and members of | vited to these shores. 


Dr. Koussevitzky was greatly sur- 
prised at the widespread publicity which 
attended his refusal to conduct at the 
Scala Opera House in Milan, Italy, fol- 


lowing the fascist attack on Arturo Tos- 
canini in Bologna, last May. It will 
be recalled that Signor Toscanini was 
roughly treated by young Facists, and 
later kept virtually a prisoner in his 
home, by Fascists who objected because 
he refused to play either the royal 
march or the Fascist hymn as a prelude 
to the concert. | 
“My reaction to that affair was 
Simply natural. In canceling my con- 
tract for the month of June with the 
Scala Opera House, I did only that 
which my feeling for a colleague de- 
manded.”’ 

In a previous interview, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky referred to the incident as 
re unbelievable outrage . > oe 
olfence against th isti 
hp g e whole artistic 

“So, you did not go to Italv a 
last summer?’’.the conductor was py a 
- No,” he replied “with a smile. “And 

e I shall not be 

Italy, in the iaaee sie adie Jeno 
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TIGHT BINDING 





pr. Koussevitaky has courteously 
handed to this ‘department of The Tran- 
ipt a sifte 
Ke established classics, that he purposes, 
opportunity permitting, to include in the 





Symphony Concerts through autumn, Lazar W 


er and spring, 
pre: or definitely announced. To it he 
adds three pieces promised for first per- 
formance aS soon as the composers set 
Gfnal hand to them, Viz. the Highth 
Symphony of Sibelius; a Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra by Florent Schmitt, 
now seldom heard “at these concerts ° 
“Bpitaph” a short piece in memory of 
Diaghilev, the creator and master of the 
Russian ballet-—verses for his tomb writ: 
ten by the poet, Ossip Mandelstamm, 
set to music by Dukelsky for solo soprany 
voice, mixed chorus, an orchestra with 
reduced brass but plus two gu-tars. 

There are also choral works in’ pros- 
pect: a repetition on Sunday afternoon 
and evening, March 27, of Bach’s Mass. 
in B minor as heard last year; a per- 
formance in December of Debussy’s | 
“Blessed Damozel,”’ with Miss Garden in 
the solo-part, and of “Sirens,” his seldom 
heard Nocturne with humming women’s 
voices; Skriabin’'s ‘‘Prometheus’’—held 
over from last season—with incidental 
chorus; finally, Mozart’s ‘‘Requiem Mass” 
long unheard in Boston on an imposing 
scale. On these occasions the Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety—Messrs. Davison and Woodworth 
eonductors—will provide the choirs. They 
have now become, deservedly, the chorus 
of the Symphony Orchestra. ... Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky also intends to join Boston to 
Kuropeon cities in the marking, on March 
3 o0 next, of the hundredth anniversary of 
® the death, at Weimar, of Goethe. in the 

nearest Symphony Concerts he wil] in- 
| clude Liszt’s ‘Faust Symphony” and 
% Brahms’s Rhapsody for alto voice, male 
@ chorus and orchestra, set to stanzas of 
® Goethe’s poem, ‘‘Harzreise in Winter.” It 

is seemly that Boston should share in 
“the celebration of these world-anniver- 
* saries of world-figures. 


— 


3 1n Prospect: Revivals 

So to the lists—first of standard 
“works unheard at the Symphony Con- 
Wicerts during Dr. Koussevitzky’s conduc: 
“}torship: Excerpts from Haydn's oratorio, 
‘The Four Seasons’; excerpts from Ber- 
Yilioz’s Symphony, “Romeo and Juliet’; 
the Third Symphony of Bruckner, the 
Sixth Symphony of Mahler; the Fourth 
|@Symphony of Dvorak; Strauss’s tone- 
Ypoem, “Don Quixote,” long awaited from 
8; the conductor; Reger’s Variations and 
tFugue on a Theme of Hiller, overlooked 
s since Dr. Muck’s time; the ‘‘Noble and 
ySentimental Waltzes” and a Rondo of 
S#Ravel; the Suite from Stravinsky’s ver- 
rmpsion of Pergolesi's eighteenth-century 
># ‘Pulcinella”’; Loeffler’s early tone-poem, 
oe ‘The Death of Tintagiles.” Pendant to 
Wthese are two notable revivals: of 
Bruckner’s’ Highth Symphony—it is to 
be hoped with the slow movement uncut; 


































ast heard in the season of 1926-27. 
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|eomposers: Constant. Lambert’s “Music 
’* in which he excels in an- 
is “Rio Grande” of last. 
spring; a second Concerto Grosso _ b 
hose first fared well here; a ‘‘Con. 


less those already |‘certino Lyrique” by Miaskovsky whic: 
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may lighten the weight of his symphce- 


nies; a Suite by 


Toch of a remem 


the skilful and witty 
bered piano-concerto; 


six pieces for full orchestra by the soli- 
tary and singular von Webern; a “Scéne 
Carnavelesque”’ from the light Italian 
pen of Pick-Mangiagalli, Stravinsky's 
new  Violin-Concerto; Copland’s long- 
promised and endlessly revised ‘“‘Sym- 
phonic Ode’’; a Symphony from Gruen- 
berg, the American; a Symphony, suc- 
cessful last spring in Paris, of Ferroud, 


from composers 


as yet but names on 


i : to Grosso 
paper, a Suite by Frid; a Concer 
by Martelli; a Violin Concerto by Bere- 


ZOVSKY. . «+ » 
to hold them all! 


Ways and Means 


The curious in such matters ™ 


And twenty programs 


ay find 


at large in the current program-boo ks 
the annual financial return made by pe 
trustees of the Symphony Orchestra to 


subscribers and patrons.” , 
f yeceipts and payments, t ap 
cross income for the 


‘ulation o 
‘pears that the 


fiscal year ending 
$731,220.21; the total outgo, 


From the tab» 


July 31, 1931, was 
$869,031.22. 


(The reader notes an increase of $7000 in 


“Sundry 


Expenses,” of $10.000 for con- 


eerts, of $9487 for music—-largely occa- 


sioned by tne 
was thus $13% 
revenue of $18,092 


Fund; by guaran 
- by surplus from pr 
$79,180.39: OF cunt of $46,950.54. That 


tands at $6411.86. Come 
the financing of the or- 


years to the a 
surplus now §& 
parisons with 

chestra in 1928- 
to the point since 


| pression then first 


of Stravinsky’s ‘‘Sacre du Printemps,” 


jubilee year.) The deficit 
811.01. It was met by @ 


from the Endowment 


tors’ subscriptions of 


eviou® 


99 and 1929-30 are hardly 


the proper cele® 1 


year, in 1930-31 en. - 


while the current de 


ffected its income. 
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. N Friday ahd Safurddy of next week 

“will begin the fifty-first season of 
, the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The first rehearsal was held on Friday 


morning. The program remains as fol- 


lows: Two Chorals of Bach, arranged by 
Schinberg; Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, 
Franck’s ‘Les Eolides,’’ and the Second 
Suite from Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe.” 

For the balance of the season Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has already spoken of a number 
of pieces which he intends to do. Among 
them are a piano concerto by Harold 
Morris with the composer as _ soloist, 
Aaron Copland’s Symphonic Ode, a sym- 
phony by the French composer Pierre 
Octave Ferroud, a new symphony by the 
Russian composer Arthur Lourié, Stravin- 
sky’s new violin concerto (for first per- 
formance in America) with Samuel Dush- 
kin as soloist, the Ninth Symphony of 
Bruckner, likewise the Ninth Symphony 
of Mahler, Sibelius’s Eighth Symphony, 
a piano concerto by Florent Schmitt with 
‘the composer as soloist, a concerto grosso 
by Lazar, and Constant Lambert’s Music 
for Orchestra. 

On Oct. 11, as has previously been an- 
nounced, Fritz Kreisler will begin the 
season of Sunday afternoon concerts with 
the following program: Suite, E-minor, 
Bach; Sarabande and Gigue, Bach; Con- 
certo No. 3, Mozart; Andantino, Martini: 
Menuet, Niccolo Porpora; Habanera, 
Ravel; Berceuse Romantique, Kreisler: 
Humoresque, Chaikovsky, and Fantasy on 
Russian Themes, Rimsky-Korsakov, b6éth 
the latter two as arranged by Mr. Kreisler. 
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First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 9, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 10, at 8.15 o’clock 


Two Choral Preludes Orchestrated by 
Arnold Schénberg 


“Schmiicke Dich, O Liebe Seele.”’ 
“Komm, Gott, Schépfer, Heiliger Geist.” 


. Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 


Allegro non troppo. 

Andante moderato. 

Allegro ~iocoso. 

Allegro energico e passionato. 


César Franck . itAse br 98% “Les Kolides,”” Symphonic Poem 
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Ravel. “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet: Orchestral Excerpts (Second Suite) 
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Lever du Jour—Pantomime—Danse Générale 
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There will be an intermission after the symphony 


works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 9, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 10, at 8.15 o’clock 


Two Choral Preludes Orchestrated by 
Arnold Schénberg 


“Schmiicke Dich, O Liebe Seele.” 
“Komm, Gott, Schépfer, Heiliger Geist.” 


: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
Allegro non troppo. 

Andante moderato. 

Allegro giocoso. 

Allegro energico e passionato. 


César Franck “Les Eolides,’’ Symphonic Poem 


Ravel “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet: Orchestral Excerpts (Second Suite) 


Lever du Jour—Pantomime—Danse Générale 
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The works to be played at these. concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert ad 
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| Jhronicle of | 
- Concerts Over 
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Spirited Symphonic Saturday, 
Mr. Kreisler as Seldom, 
Impending Mahler 


' 
Ps 
\ 






phony Concert of last Saturday 
made amends for its delinquent 
predecessor of Friday  after- 





») noon. . 
: Dr. Koussevitzky returning. It heeded 
> also an orchestra re-gathering its best 
. powers. The number of those present 
' belied the eve of a double holiday. At 
_ the entrance of the conductor they rose 
: Spontaneously; clapped him until he had 
* twice repeated his gesture of acknowledg- 


: high again at the end of Brahms’s Fourth 
» Symphony; at last the orchestra was 
* Called warmly to its feet. The Suite from 
{ Ravel's ballet, ‘“Daphnis and Chloé.” 
+ Which closed the concert, stirred the au- 
| dience little less; once more conductor 
and orchestra had just recompense. 
Throughout the evening, while the music 
was proceeding and when it gave place 
to corridor-chatter in the intermission 

| the almosphere was animated and alert. 
i} For the hundredth time, the concert of 
Saturday was the real Symphony Con- 
cert. 

7 As on Friday Brahms’s Symphony and 
the performance it received crowned the 
‘ whole; but now neither passed as matter 
of course. In none of his Brahmsian ad- 
. ventures is Mr. Koussevitzky freer from 
fault or ampler in merit. He sees the 

: Symphony large. He rears it high. No 
, Songful measures tempt him to ling<¢ring 

pace, aS one possessed. No release of 
ipower urges him to over-driving. He 


. . Not only did it take thought or | 


» ment and deprecation. Applause rose. 





‘passages for plucked strings; in- | 


‘the Second subject, warm from the lips 
of the romantical Brahms. The pace and 
accent of the Scherzo whipped up the 


listener’s blood. Through the finale his — 


mind might carry the ground b°ss upon 
which it is built; while above and around 
rose a music seldom without emotion. As; 
for Brahms himself, it were iate da; to 
write the praises of a Symphony, writ- 
ten in the autumn of his years, revalling 
much of life that is somber, reaffirming 
in heroic tones, all of it that is good. M 


The Conductor, 
- The Orchestra 





| 
| 
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The Symphony Concerts Begin 
A Second Half-Century 


Auspiciously 


HE DAUGH f of Va who, 
interspersed by a few of its sons, 
have filled Symphony Hall these 
7 many years on Friday afternoons 
in season,” take all things for granted. 
Yesterday, at the first concert of the 
fifty-first series, they seemed as nu- 
merous as ever and no less confirmed in 
their ways. At the appointed moment 





| Dr. Koussevitzky re-entered to begin an 


eighth year aS conductor. Orchestra and 
en rose to greet him—the latter 
Ww th a unanimity in this conventional 
homage that it does not always dis- 
may. The exception noted, all things 
proceeded in what the venerable editor of 
the program-book would call “an acecus- 
tomed manner.” The welcoming ap- 
plause was warm but brief. With a 


' deepens the romantic voice of those p{°Precating gesture the conductor quick- 


; Songful measures, as in the 
,movement and the scherzo; but he. 
Eyoes hot sentimentalize them. His ver- | 
'sion of the finale excels in diversified 
aud cumulative power: yet there is no 
impression of excess beyond the content | 
of the music. He preserves the char- 
acteristic coloring of Brahms’s orchestra: 
keeps the tonal mass more plastic than 
in print it seerns. There were memorable 
moments in the first movement: at the 


heginning in the rhythm; through the 


} 






a 


' 





| to the music of the day 


slow | ly subdued it; so passed, with an impa- 


tient glance at the usual late-comers, 


é; - None of it pro- 
voked any fervors of applause. Not Sethe 


| was the orchestra called to its feet. At 


the end:a waiting door 

one than a waiting Pate x voy * re 

AE: sed bao vig ne record signifies nothing 

oe aes J lines of type that here con- 

~_— ot ® public of Friday afternoon 
olds conductor and orchestra in 


lively inte 
_ rest and warm regard. It has 


Se Neel en ee - t \ é 
ews SRA af S a sal dif Tex en £ to Bach Brahms 
- a nt iia IM ~ ni eee 


~ if 
tere force, the grave exaltation, of the’ 
final pages. No less memorable was th: | 
declamation of the opening measrres o: i 
_the slow movement and the singing of 


a antl Se - > 
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wudience of Saturday evening do the job 
-—and better. There are so many other 
tthings—personal things—to think about 
fon the first Friday afternoon... . | 
* The program also bore witness to the 
‘occasion. It contained no novel number, 
hinless Franck’s revived tone-poem, “The 
(Daughter of olus,” unheard at Sym-) 
Kphony Hall through nine years, be | 
i counted such. An homage to Bach—in 
“transcriptions of two horal Preludes 
via Schénberge—becomingly began a con- 
cert, a series and @ second half-century. 
The presence of Brahms's Symphony in 
KK} minor affirmed that he may now stand 
unquestioned in the place once reserved 
‘or Beethoven. The Second Suite from 
‘the ballet of ‘‘Daphnis and Chloé,’”’ bore 















estasies weaving a masterful counter- 
oint; the Brahms who eould release 
‘terave imagining in austere splendor; 
A#Ravel working on his largest scale to 
-orusecating outcome, Franck, for most, 
the light pleasure of the day. The all- 
father of music; Brahms at his place ‘“‘in 


ithe Franck whom audiences now ear 


Schonberg, two living composers. Once 
again there is no more to be said. 
— 


Ravel. But Why worry—or rather has gained scrimination -- mellowed 
Pwhy “manifest’—over the regular thing voice. for Brahms, high voice anq pierc- 
lin the regular way? Let the more ardent | Re a ii 7 


renewed witness to the virtuosity of 
‘omposer, conductor and orchestra. Two) 
Inumbers speaking German; two more) triple task of Bach’s luminous counter-’ 
| moods, Schénberg’s organ-like voices in| 


the great line’; a high-ranked mocern.. 


gladly. Three dead and, to count in 








ing for Ravel. | | Maes ee oe 

Throughout the concert, Dr. Koussevt 
gky was many-sided conductor. As vir- 
tuoso he led orchestra and audience 
through the Suite from Ravel’s ballet,’ 
He missed no jewelling in the orchestral 
or the harmonic color; was equally alert, 
to the pictorial Ravel who finds a new 
evocation for the stir of dawn and ther 
wakening of life; the classic Ravel who 
carves in tonal relief the loves of Pan) 
and Syrinx; the theater-Ravel who whirls} 
through the final dance, rhythm crossing? 
rhythm. And with what impact upon; 
ear and imagination the conductor drove 
the whole forward! ... Recall again sa | 
sensitive hand and ear, the cool, adjust-: 
ing mind, with which he kept Frank’s’ 
wisps of tone, meeting, parting, floating) 
above, winding below, the phrase that is” 
center. ... He failed not a whit at the 


the orchestral version of the Choral} 


Preludes. 


Last and best the Koussevitzky who 
feels Brahms no less, and probably more, 
than he thinks him; so sets the first 
movement of this Fourth Symphony ris-: 
ing sheer before us, sequence upon 4&e-| 
quence, in mass and motion, fervent with: 
beauty, strong with power; draws close: 
the brooding pathos of the grayed slow 
movement; sends across it, as in the: 
lyrical measures, gleams of light; evokes 





(| In turn conductor and orchestra re-| the robust heartening of the scherzo; at-) 


, 
» 


laxpected, qualities. As the one willed, so | _.¢ miracle of mastered technique achieve} 
‘ing an equal miracle of embodied and rr 
alted emotion. When these are the ends, 


the other accomplished until this recip- 
‘lrocation seemed not only instantaneous, 
jout intuitional. The sensibility, flexibili- 
ity, balance and range of the orchestra 
Its performance of 




















Hand conductor set sparks to it; from man 
Sto man passes as well the kindling fire— 
jand the: raptures of Bach, contemplative 


‘found vesture. | 
' A week hence, when the string choir 





tnewed familiar, rather than disclosed un-|¢gins the full-voiced splendor of the finale | 


for joyous, sing through Schénberg’s new- 


‘has mastered the closing movement—for 
fit alone—of Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, 
fwill be time to sing its praises. Yester- 
day it outdid itself in the full-voiced, firm- 
set plucking of the instruments through 
pthe first division of Brahms’s Symphony 
—~a, veritable pizzicato drammatico. How 
light, bright and soft-voiced were the 
woodwinds in Franck’s zephyrs from 
the alabaster maids! Yet they also 


sang clear, full and deep in the slow quces substance; regains mood; is curi- 
tmovement of Brahms. The brass choir 


' 


there is not to question means or method. 


_————ws 


The music of the day, a8 such, may be 
left with little further comment. It is 
the working of human nature that at the | 
first concert of a new year, orchestra, | 
conductor and audience should more in-| 
vite reviewer and reader, . . There og 
always beginning, and usually no ending, | 
of the debate over Bach transcribed from ; 
organ to orchestra. We cry in these! 
‘days for more symphonic Bach, The 
orchestral suites and concertos are soon 
exhausted. If we would have more, we 





gan-pieces are a closed book to most 
frequenters of symphony concerts. When 
they hear, them there, they rejoice in 
the*book opened, with little or no thought 
of the arranging hand between. That 
hand, moreover, as in this instance of 
Schénberg’s, may be remarkably sensi- 
tive, subtle, sympathetic. The orches- 
tral setting of the first Choral Prelude— 
“Sehmiicke dich’-—follows form; | repro- 


ouslv argan-like in the distribution of the 


must gain it by transcription: The 

















































































































































































































parts. The transcript of the second, | Pn ee tener tenner : | ee perro aan ¢ Same“) Rll “RET 331 ORE 
Pegi is wether") Ming acti elt J byegtitee an bethes tannin Saha UE o Of .mis son s. Som e- must no notable changes . eo) . 
, home er, is as fortunate in escape from Lisle. It was a curious union: ~The | a Dr Koussevitzky, having in re- go’ far as these were due to inadequate 
i distortion and elaboration. } t, @ magnificent pagan in belief and y + seasons remade it to his taste, rehearsal. The Franck and Rav.l, and . 
,_,Franck’s tone-poem of the wind-god’s 12 expression; the composer, a man of} cent sea®smains satisfied with his some of the Brahms went very well. 
virgin daughters gave obvious pleasure Child-like faith, naively spiritual, with np diwork. The best orchestral per- The qualities and defects of Dr Kous- | 
to most within sound of it; added one # Streak of mysticism, one who could : fovmannenn ine possible only when con- | sevitzky’s conducting were shown very 
more item to the scanty list of his orches-. ee ig in music the story of Psyche | ahatie and players have grown ace clearly if one noted - core a par 
tral pieces, ‘The dissident minority may | pikes out Christianizing it, as worthy } eustomed to working together. terpretation of Rega ier yp 
Withdraw into their cave to waggle ers and commentators found in the This concert marks the beginning of of the passacagha : 
h erotic Song of Songs which i i +e the Boston Brahms. Each needs no interpretive 
& oe ang rnd There they will be mon’s, the love of Christ » yg the second ed, bay renee dramatising. His music is eloquent in 
3 & to eac other that the maturer chur h he “ ” i } Symphony. esterda ae bilit a d it seeming simplicity. 
‘and more diversified “‘Psyche” were bet- Th ch. The “Eolides” is early Franck. | ee vayed by an orchestra very lately as- its nobility and its : 
3 : | played bY id Any touch of the theatrical, and its 
‘ter worth revival; that in spite of surface there is su Te i ces Oe | .embled ‘after a long vacation, wou y 
j it ’ suavit sem ~ ishes. 
graces, The Daughters of A®olus” is amiable zephyrs poh Be pote | suffice to show need Pg perry ie rhe vauteduiars should appear de- 
jPrettyfied and monotonous; that sym- blow their last. Evidently the poets | phony 4s ving igs PeeeH or Europe. voutly ‘to praise God, not to display 
Phonic poems, unless they are rare mas- lines about their singing the hymns : nro “rs indeed, qualified judges their talent. But Brahms’ music, left 
;terpicces, have become old nineteenth- ©f Venus, “divine joys of the senses,”’ } | There mh ton who say, as M Pru- to itself, is dry, overscholarly, lacking 
hip aoae = © to the twentieth, whether or mr ala ec to Pere” Franck; “re- one or tee Park “Revue Musicale’ in vitality. a. tg fp ya pn 
Jno ée twenty-first vitalizes the f an ove, grace and harmony’! nre2© m- Brahms splendidly, bu s Bach was 
disturb- m said last season, that the Boston Sy interpretively a failure, concelved fn 


again. Hush, hush! upon these disturb “Te more to his taste. As in some | : hestra in the 
ers of peace in the concert-room. .. . /o'her works by Franck, there is undue | | tid OMe sty ‘quite the wrong spirit. 
_Tepetition. | | bb begs roud one, difficult Next week’s program includes Mah- 


_ Within memory the Symphon | 
yinEmi-, Ravel’s Sec « | Its position is a p Pr 
‘nor : | 1's ond Suite from “Daphni ' 2 “On} 1 ler’s Ninth Symphony, and the ‘‘Sieg- 
r passed for least of the four Sympho and Chloe” has been played here See | t+) maintain. Oniy the untiring zea fried Idyll” hoon “Tannhauser”’ over- 


nies of Brahms. Now a more enlightened | times. It serves an opportunity for the of the conductor, the erigeet Be 3 ture of Wagner. P. 


t R. 
8eneration sets it beside or on par with|orchestra to di i port of the trustees a 

ithe first. The music in itself and in just | virtuosity, I pe or Neerge a a and the eagerness of the public A 

‘performance gives reason. The grave /| well known. If there is to be a “Raval buy .season tickets have made ee | 
; beauty that pervades it, the somber power | Program” later in the season it might | present renewed eminence poss re 

(that begins it, the mounting splendor |be Well to put the two suites together Should any one of these elements it 

‘ that ends it, the compassionate, the song. 224 then Jay them on the shelf for a | the. orchestrs 5 eee ar a 1 

‘ful, the resolute measures between—dark- ag or two. Beautiful music—but. would surely sg Piya git i tab | 

some or lightening—what are these but sail tk ease. compositions that | re pe gr oN on the “support of the 


ithe attributes of a masterpiece? Or where 
,else, in the four symphonies, has Brahms’s_ Koussevitzky gave a poetically im- public. of many thousands 
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i By PHILIP HALE the granitic structures, as the roses on | Yesterday’s program, as is us 


e The concert of the Boston S the rocks of Marblehead. The ite | t i f the season, contained 
; - ymphon : ec granite the opening 0 . 

t Orchestra yesterday afternoon was the ther : iy the firm foundation for | ne Daw ee eee ae sont 

¢ sombre thought. One seldom hears ; ee of Bach, arranged by Schoenberg, 


f ; 

i first of the orchestra’s 51st season. Dr sO eloquent an interpretation of the} Brahms’ E minor Symphony, Cesar 

«Sipe gad was welcomed warmly. 4 an SO aM yring n= in moods; at the by Franck’s tone ore piri : ° ° 

| He had arranged this ame time the realization of the inevita- $ aud the second suite of excerpts N P | M k 
‘two -chorales, ‘aihiiaaslie Dich “S oly = ad ho ee an the oni : fnpa - Ravels:.. Bates canes. oa! sats ° teed $a % me 
FEM MMeele” ena “1 ; posers mind. The audience was justly i Chloe’? were the chosen numbers. | : ° 

; Liebe’ an omm Gott Schoep- enthusiastic throughout the concert. hopes that newspaper reports that Dr) s t D d dl 

, fer” orchestrated by Schoenberg: The concert will be repeated ‘-oussevitzky means to give little new IstS LJECIGealy 


§) : 

: Brahms, Symphony No. 4. E mi and modernistic music this season are | 

sft ° ’ minor; i : | 

Cesar are me. ymphony No. 9, first erroneous, He has in the past done ° 

‘No Sania Les Eolides; Ravel, suite In the United States; Wagner's ; this eity a great service by his in- ( onservative 
: rom the ballet “Daphnis and Siegfried Idyl and the overture to. sistence on performing the music cf 


‘Chloe.” : | “Tannaehauser,” | our own day as well as the classics. | | 
| An exceilent concert | S "TO i The immediate reaction of the audi- | | J | 
the season which i 5; AMapolous: for + ence to new and strange music does | : 

Bost n chestra not matter. Brahms and Franck, RY ARREN STOREY SMITH | 


ieee peanc i hose music was so warmly received | 
. ’ , > vnose 
by Franck z CO are a Symphony Orchestra's’. ventaxday in the 1890s used to send) ‘The keynote of a symphony sea- 
& concert yesterday. afternoon ° | jjorrified subscribers rushing from the he relatiwen 4’ 
of the av 7 brought Dr Koussevitzky and the old music hall with fingers stuffed son that promises to € ‘ 
Franck’s” “ players the customary warm welcome | hastily in their ears—if tales of the classical and conservative rather | 
ben Beata forso tong Sno" yet (fom, the Friday subscribers, Orchesy cider fencratin may be bolloved. ven |thanmodernstic. and experimental 
erts SE ce stoo . mbers 
~2 ah roel P grt Raters members conductor at his first nee | tae : Engg in A ngeraces: shen Pebrtsy ir 4 to| Was :qunded at Symphony Hall yes- 
unfamiliar. It : all but a few bold spirits. Now it is|terday afternoon when Dr. Serge 


Was in Leconte de Lisle’s or | 
Sle’s poem of the cordial applause. | universally acclaimed. But had the Koussevitzky began his eighth year 
{ 


, pressive performance of the s ee An annual deficit | 
pycen tp ween) fall fd onmalital: not dwelling too sentimentally on the, of dollars must be made up by dona-- 
ONE ir oa H.T.P. lyric episodes that grow and bloom on i e. tions. ae oe 


_—— 


| 


me mame that Franck found inspi 
tion. So yp baal pletely filled. Every sea : ond f the Boston § hony | 
the story soes, but the score both the Friday and ey el agp lb Soman to wenelb taste, we should still | as conducter of the Boston Sym- 


as allusion to the poem. Fran 
. . ck : 
had little or no literary taste, as is ooviously nck aoe a the’ Sead elena | | mr» Sy py Pent “eenueeie: sabean, oF | Phony. Orchestra, 


two operas, “The Beatitudes” and th: no economize find they can do’ with, | Brahms, Franck, and Ravel, a 
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There was a hint of this new restraint 


-even in the conductor's attitude toward. 


*the applauding orchestra and audience 
that simultaneously rose in greeting as 
»he came upon the platform. For a mo- 
2ment only he graciously accepted these 
+ plaudits, then with a double wave of 
; the hand he made both companies be 
? Seated and turned directly to the task 
; before him. . 

i} More specifically’ did the pieces of the 
jafternoon bespeak the new policy in 
| programme-making. On this list was no 
;mame more strange than that of 
i Maurice Ravel who in his 57th year 


finds his music firmly fixed in the reper-| 


; toire, while before it came three names 


falready hallowed Bach, Brahms and 
Franck. 


Bach in Modern Orchestra 


From Bach the chosen pieces were 
the two chorale-preludes, “Schmuecke 
Dich, O Liebe Seele’’ and ‘‘Komm, Gott, 
Schoepfer, Heiliger Geist’? as orches- 
trated by Arnold Schoenberg, originally 
made known to us some four seasons 
ago. The first of the two is Bach at 
his raptest. The second is at once a 
more concise and a more externalized 
musi¢, and Schoenberg has seen fit to 
lend it the sonorities of the full modern 
orchestra. His treatment of the com- 
panion piece is, however, more discreet, 
and only those who have an organist’s 
conscience toward this music will ques- 
tion the fittingness of the programme's 
opening, 

Surely the performance of the 
“Schmuecke Dich’? was dulv reverent, 
and the second prelude made a brave 
. sound, 


? 
! 


Brahms’ Fourth 


. Brahms was the syvymphonist of the 
_day and the conductor's choice fixed 
upon the ripest and mellowest, the 
most Brahmsian of them all, the au- 
tumnal Fourth, unplayed in Symphonv 
Hall since the Brahms Festival of two 
springs ago. That previous’ per- 
formance was memuvrably' eloquent; 
that of yesterday was no less so. Some 
will have this symphony bardic, vig- 
orous, even a bit strident of voiae. 
Some have read into it crabbedness and 
pessimism and a dread of the unknown. 
Dr. JINoussevitzky quite evidently finds 


~ Twhich br hRoussey y laid upo 


% yey 
—_ 


. 


yesterday could not redeem it from oc- 4 


-casional dullness, 


Orchestra of Dazzling Color 


We are too near to Ravel to say with? 
certainty what of his music is endur-} 


ing. There have been times when the 


second suite from the ballet ‘‘Daphnis/ 


and Chloe,’ with which yesterday’s 


concert ended, has seemed ill to with-. 
stand Dr. Koussevitzky’s fondness for. 


it. Yesterday the suite was renewed 
through a =performance that tran- 


'secended all that conductor and orches-. 


tra have hithérto accomplished with 


osity, dazzling color and superb rhyth- 
mic strength, 


For Dr. Koussevitzky and his men 
there.jis no resting on past achieve- 
ments, however notable. Yesterday. 
found them soaring to new heights. 

The First Program 

The first concert of the season 
\Save reason for renewing this ad-. 
miration. With an orchestra whose | 
personnel remains identical with | 
that of last season, Dr. Koussevitzky | 
was able to offer a performance | 
which would have been as accepta- | 
ble in March as it was in October. 

The Fourth Symphony of Brahm; 
was the central item. It was then 
performed—as Mr. Lourié may be 
interested to learn—for the twenty- 
sixth time at these concerts. It re- 
ceived the usual highly dramatized 
Koussevitzkyan reading, with superb | 
‘climaxes in the first movement and, 
in the Chaconne with variations, 

The program opened with those. 
| translucent orchestral Settings by, 
Schonberg of two Bach Choral Prel- | 
udes——“Schmiicke Dich, O Liebe 
Seele” and “Komm, Gott, Schépfer, 
Heiliger Geist’”—which Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky really did introduce to Bos- | 
ton in 1927. fy) p-... tH . 

In the second half of the program | 
Dr. Koussevitzky made a genufléec- | 
tion toward his adoptive country 
by publishing César Franck’s sym- | 
‘phonic poem, “Les Eolides,” and the 


; 


it warm, human and tender, as though: Second Suite of | 


it were a tonal endorsement of Brown- 
ing’s “‘The last of life for which the 
first was made” and the listener shares 
that faith with him. 
Franck, a master, did not always 
Write masterpieces, ‘“‘Les Holides,’’ 
; Played yesterday for the first time in 
, Many seasons, is not of the enduring 
| Stuff, say, of the symphony, the string 
quartet and the organ chorales. It is 
, &raceful; it is also tenuous and a lite 
tle cloying. Even the caressing hand 


LLL OLE LY Alp ON a Srey. Wwe re. 


excerpts from | 
-Ravel’s Ballet, “Daphnis et Chioé.” | 


So far as the Franck item was 
concerned, the tribute was not per- | 
haps quite so warm as the conductor | 
intended—through no fault of his. | 
He and the orchestra did all they | 
could for this music, whose day, | 
however, seems to be definitely past. 
The Ravel Suite was a different 


matter. The performance matched | 
the score for brilliance,» 2°. Vo ¥ 


it, a performance of astounding virtu-' 
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(): THE day (Oct. 9) that Dr.|deed, was the general opinion of , 


ring observers in Boston and | 
ee aagpreke y= er pangs 4 As for the subscriptions, 


upon the eighth year ot the number of seats unsubscribed at 


magistracy, opened in nicks the Friday and Saturday concerts in 


. 150 
Hall, Boston, the fifty first season the spring of 1924 may have been 
A a ee ig ps Ha fae eae a pe 
. Knopf. seaso - | Again: “Befo : 
‘aha ppehite Lourié's “Sergei Kous- : MPa, had been built. up wae 
sevitzky and His Epoch: a Biograph- |system, impersonal and rd ey 
ical Chronicle. pee oe ice wily and with a sense 
ogica 
In undertaking this service of Jove, fate Bp and harmoniousriess.” 
Mr. Lourié labored under a triple|ol P Mr. Pierre Monteux was a 
handicap: he is a musician; he is a Yet aod aS heen” tntertiainail 
close friend of the subject of he one cbitities as a DeOeRMah- 
book, and he is unfamiliar with the a naa won approval in fen 
American musical situation. Musi- ri 


; ‘ty, Quarters. 
cians are notoriously unskillful with q Once more: “During his (Kousse- 


words; friends find it difficult to View  itzky’s) frst two years in America 
cach other objectively, and, with 80 Xo gave 62 orchestral programs with 
musical affairs, it is hardly possible nag Soe cuar ro 3 ~H Act two .eeneons 
to give a fair account of Dr. Kous- +55, October, 1924, to May, 


. | 2i9 t- 
sevitzky since 1924. 1926. He directed Borodin’s Polov 
Mr. Lourié’s book, therefore, must)": Dances, March 27 and May 1, 


; sian . 
be classed with Mrs. Sollitt’s on Wil- 1925, and April 23, 1926; Brahms’s 


rg and Mr. Nicotra’s Oct. 24, 1924, and 
= Lnede Daneneda It is the prod TO ae, pteauas’s “Bon Juan,” 
uct of a friend, ‘a hero-worshiper 7)" 6’ 1995, and Feb. 26, 1926; 


and a rhapsodist. We must expect 10 st1ovinsky’s “Pétrouchka” Suite, Jan. 
hen, a labored style, some (1 30, 1926; Tchai- 
mraronting facts concerning the life edu gl ghee Piano Con- 
of the hero, some critical opinions mish 12, 1924. and April, 16, 
which require modification and 4 1006. i 
considerable amount of inaccuracy.|"", 4, snany: “He introduced 
Koussevitzky in America ‘Brahms to Boston, where he bed 
The inaccuracies cluster obviously ween ; respected but very. little 
round the chapters on Koussevitzky played. 
in America. Granting the Boston|_ Before pouseeviiely ae ae 
Orchestra “a glorious past,” the Boston, the Bos 


author tells us that when Kousse-| 
vitzky arrived he “found an abomi-|pesinning in 1881; and had_ fre- 
nable routine and a lack of disci- quently played the overtures, con- 
pline. The concerts had lost their eertos and miscellaneous items. 
former prestige, and subscriptions | Glory Enough for All 
had almost ceased.” Small matters, do you say? Very 
This information will be of pecul- simple, then, to get them straight 
iar interest to Bostonians, and par- yt is not necessary to depreciate 
ticulaxly to symphony subscribers. It ,yonteux in order to glorify Kousse-~ 
is quite true that the orchestra had yjtzky. There is glory enough for 
had a glorious past, and that it had | poth. Monteux, like Gericke, built 


suffered a slump. through the effects’ ong ‘drilled ‘an orchestra; Kousse- 
of the war and of the. “strike’ OF vitzky, like Nikisch, took over @ 


tl ers i, ond NA ing arument and layed om I 


tween 1920 and 1924 it had regained |Furthermore, gyptsee hos.0n ars bom 
much of the ground lost. That, dn-— conductor a‘ of quality, has ¢g 
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chestra had given 88 performances | 
of the four Brahms symphonies, 


on 
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yest ot re ‘it fro “it 
| There’ was a hint of this new restratht eS erday could not redeem it from oc-, 


. casional dullness, 

/@ven in the conductor's attitude toward. 

| 7 ms Orchestra of Dazzling Color 
; the applauding orchestra and audience 


, that simultaneously rose in greeting as We are too near to Ravel to say with 
‘he came upon the platform. For a mo- certainty what of his music is endur- 
‘ment only he graciously accepted these ing. There have been times when the 
plaudits, then with a double wave of Second suite from the ballet ‘‘Daphnis 
the hand. he made both companies be 4nd Chloe,’ with which yesterday’s 
; Seated and turned directly to the task concert ended, has seemed ill to with- 
_ before him. | stand Dr. Koussevitzky’s fondness for 
i} More specifically’ did the pieces of the it. Yesterday the suite was renewed 
jafternoon bespeak the new policy in through a performance that tran- 
| programme-making. On this list was no | Scended all that conductor and orches- 
;name more strange than that of tra have hithérto accomplished with 


i Maurice Ravel who in his 57th year it, 4 performance of astounding virtu-. 


| finds his music firmly fixed in the reper- | Osity, dazzling color and superb rhyth- 
| toire, while before it came three names Mic strength. | 

}already hallowed Bach, Brahms and For Dr. Koussevitzky and his men 
| Franck. | there. is no resting on past achieve- 
{ ments, however notable. Yesterday 
found them soaring to new heights. 


Bach in Modern Orchestra 


From Bach the chosen pieces were The First Program | 
the two chorale-preludes, ‘“Schmuecke . 


The first ¢ ; 
Dich, O Liebe Seele’’ and ‘‘Komm, Gott, | st concert of the season 
| Schoepfer, Heiliger Geist’’ as orches- | Save reason for renewing this ad- 
trated by Arnold Schoenberg, originally miration. With an orchestra whose | 


; made known to us some four seasons rsonnel rema | 
ago. The first of the two is Bach at be ins identical With | 


‘ 
} 
| 
| 


his raptest, ‘The second is at once a || at of last season, Dr. Koussevitzky . 
more concise and a more externalized || W@S able to offer a performance | 


‘inaphar and Schoenberg has seen fit to |Which would have been as accepta- | 
end it the sonorities of the full modern | 
orchestra. His treatment of the com- ble in March as ib was in October. 


panion piece is, however, more discreet, 
} 
j 


The Fourth Symphony of Brahms;| 
and only orpibea wig have an organist’s was the central item. It was then: 
gouscience toward this music will ques- performed—as Mr. Lourié may be 
ion the fit eSs © programmes interested to learn—for the twenty 
opening, ; ; £ 

Surely the performance of the sixth time at these concerts. It re- 
“Schmuecke Dich” was duly reverent, Ceived the usual highly dramatized 
and the second prelude made a brave ‘Oussevitzkyan reading, with superb | 


_ sound. ‘climaxes in the first movement and_ 


Brahms’ Fourth in the Chaconne with variations. ! 


_ Brahms was the symphonist of the Pie. Bras ger opened with those | 
day and the conductor's choice fixed | eee orchestral settings by, 
upon the ripest and mellowest, the Schonberg of two Bach Choral Prel- 
most Brahmsian of them all, the au- udes—“Schmiicke Dich, O Liebe, 
tumnal Fourth, unplayed in Symphony | Seele” and “Komm, Gott, Schépfer 
Hall since the Brahms Festival of two | Heiliger Geist’—which pr. Kousse- 


Springs ago, That previous’ er i 
formance was memorably doaiiet, Henge aa na Introduce to Bos- | 
that of yesterday was no less so. Some ed 
Will have this symphony bardic, Vig-ites:eaaneareeee 
orous, even a bit strident of voioe. Saxe EER 
some have read into it crabbedness an di: 
pessimism and a dread of the unknown a 
Dr. houssevitzky quite evidently find sc: 
it warm, human and tender, as thoughResseeee 
It were a tonal endorsement of Brown -aiigteee 
“ity “The last of life for which thei ies 
Irst was made” and the liste ‘Ss 09 SS aes Berrien RK Sex. 
that faith with him. a NANOS ee ae AOS ES Bears 
Franck, a master, did not always! 
i Write masterpieces. ‘Les Eolides,”" ao ag ney d was warmly wel-! 
, Played yesterday for the first time in th y the Friday audience, and 
many seasons, is not of the enduring. € applause after the Brahms and’ 
Stuff, say, of the symphony, the string the Ravel compositions w ffi 
quartet and the organ chorales., It is ciently prolon yA ate 
ah: «Abate aad Deadht Para ged to justify his call-: 
, Sraceful; it is also tenuous and a lit- ing the men to thei sp oh 
{ tle cloying. Even the caressing hand Spicious beginning of cag ag : 
, nN. 
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(AN BY a storm 


| ral opinion of | 

(Oct. 9) that Dr./deed, was the gene et 

4" van habe Fo entering competent ge kag A rae. | 
ii the eighth year of his New York. As for 


d at 
the number of seats unsubscribe 
ee age it sage 5 piggy ton ithe Friday and Saturday concerts in 


. n have been 150 
Hall, Boston, the fifty-first season | | ing of 1924 may 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ooh of the hall’s capacity of 2570. 
Alfred A. Knopf seasonably pub- “again: “Before his arrival the pro- 
's “Sergei Kous- d been built up without 
lished Arthur Lourié’s “Sere grams ha Oe os Whee 
sevitzky and His Epoch: a Biograph- |system, impersonal ana ca r vei 
ical Chronicle.” now acquired a tape eg de 
ve undertaking this service of Jove, drawn up logionny ncaliyee ho! Bp 
Mr. Lourié labored under a triple|of agg ggg eet sites Me th 
handicap: he is a musician; he is a] | oo a of some international 
close friend of the subject of his es ogee abilities as a program- 
book, and he is unfamiliar with the canker had won approval in high 
American musical situation. Musi- m 


. rs. 

cians are notoriously unskillful with — ‘nore: “During his (Kousse- 
words; friends find it difficult to View  vitzky’s) first two years in America 
each other objectively, and with ano ove 52 orchestral programs with- 
imperfect knowledge of American out repeating a single work. : 
musical affairs, it is hardly possible Koussevitzky’s first two seasons 
to give a fair account of Dr. Kous- | +45. October, 1924, to May, 
sevitzky since 1924. | 1926. He directed Borodin’s Polovt- 

Mr. Lourié’s book, therefore, must) ion Dances, March 27 and May 1, 
be classed with Mrs. Sollitt’s on Wil-'j95. ong April 23, 1926; Brahms’s 
lem Mengelberg and Mr. Nicotras 501th Symphony, Oct. 24, 1924, and 
on Arturo Toscanini. It is the prod- Jan, 22, 1926: Strauss’s “Don Juan, 
uct of a friend, a hero-worshiper F21" "¢’ 1995, and Feb. 26, 1926; 
and a rhapsodist. We must expect to Stravinsky’s “pétrouchka” Suite, Jan. 
find in it, then, a labored style, some 93. 1925, and April 30, 1926; Tchai- 


ing facts concerning the life ' sir Wha 
of the Hare, some critical opinions kovsky’s B flat minor 


4 d April, 16, 
which require modification and a certo, Dec. 12, 1924, and Ap 


1926. 
abana’ het rit ma a eae And finally: “He introduced 
Koussevitzky in 


‘Brahms to Boston, where he had 

The inaccuracies cluster obviously been respected but very little 

round the chapters on Koussevitzky | played.” 

| Koussevitzky arrived in 

in America. Granting the Boston | Before Pe 
Orchestra “a glorious past,” the | Boston, the Boston Symphony 


author tells us that when Kousse- 
vitzky arrived he “found an abomi-| beginning in 1881; and had fre- 
nable routine and a lack of disci-| quently played the overtures, con- 
pline. The concerts had lost their ‘eertos and miscellaneous items. 
former prestige, and subscriptions Glory Enough for All 
had almost ceased.” _ Small matters, do you say? Very 
This information will be of pecul- simple, then, to get them ‘straight 
iar interest to Bostonians, and par- yt is not necessary to depreciate 
ticulaxly to symphony subscribers. It yyonteux in order to glorify Kousse-~- 
is quite true that the orchestra had | yitzky. There is glory enough for 
had a glorious past, and that it had | both. Monteux, like Gericke, built 


suffered a slump. through the effects’ nq drilled ‘an~ orchestra; Kousse- 
pera like Nikisch, took over a 


of the war and of the “strike” -of 


1920; b 
been mae the i ocean that oe: ‘fine instrument and played upon it. 


: , like any 
tween 1920 and 1924 it had regained |Furthermore, Koussevitzky, 
much of the ground lost. That, in- ‘conductor of quality, has grown 
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chestra had given 88 performances | 
of the four Brahms symphonies, 
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with the orchestra. It is no discreait SYMPHONY ECONOMY 
to him to say that he has had a ites if 


wi ve 3 Now that the world is eccnomizing, 
that he is a much better conductor Wis hat ceconewities gn mphony pro- 
, 2 ! 


eee me ee; ———— < 
a ee eee - - _— 


— 


ee ae 


today than he was in 1924. If he ong» ve ( i193 | @ F rg SNE RE AOE I 
hal par had such an instrument Noveltian a auneinatia. The ‘B. gS oO. j a ao = 5 ee Bisse ee ee pee inant si wee 
provided him, he could hardly have library is full of beautiful scores rarely | a 3 Rn a hasan Epa car tmeanta 
achieved what he has achieved, es-/ or never played. Many of the old com- : | : es a ae 
pecially in view of his technique of) P°Sitions are entirely aoe ie i sky | : ; 
conducting, under which, as Lourié, Ga ee generation. The older genera- 
te 99 /UOn would love to hear some of the old 
notes, “plastic gesticulation” is re- LOE ai hes pes ans 
3 riends again. For instance, Dvorak’s 
lied upon, rather than a clear beat. Symphony in D minor; Raff’s Symphony 
Mr. Lourie remarks, too, upor Kous- “Tm Walele”’: Mendelssohn’s Scotch and 
sevitzky’s predilection for leaving Italian symphonies; Schumann’s Second 
no doubt that when he says slow, Symphony (with its lovely slow move- 
he means slow. Yet the conductor ‘ments) and these overtures: Mendels- 
On several occasions has materially conn's Hebrides, Goldmark’s Sakuntala, 
altered his tempi in Boston after: schumann’s Genoveva, Cherubin’s over- 
adverse criticism. tures, ete. CLAYTON JOHNS 
We assume that Mr. Lourié is) Boston. Oct. 9. 
more familiar with his facts when 
he writes about European events. 
Me tells an interesting story of 
Koussevitzky’s necessitous child- 
hood, youthful struggles, marriage, 
career as a double-bass virtuoso, 
voyages down the Volga with his 
Own orchestra, publishing ventures, 
services under the Soviets and ex- 
periences as condtictor in western 
Europe. ue divides the conductor's 
career into three periods, that in 
which he introduced western music 
to Russia, that in which he intro- 
duced Russian music to the west 
and the present “international” 
period. 
While denying ourselves the super- 
latives which Mr. Lourié, as an 
artist, may permit himself, we may 
still share his admiration for Kous- 


sevitzky as an original and exciting 
conductor. 
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Serge Koussevitzky, From a Bust by Guirdjan; a tani From 
| Arthur Lourié’s ‘‘Blographical Chronicle” Se the Conductor, 
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SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 17, at 8.15 o’clock 


Mahler . ; Symphony No. 9 
Andante comodo. 
Im Tempo eines Gemichlichen Lindlers. 
Rondo; Burleske. 


Adagio. 
(First time in the United States) 


“A Siegfried Idyl”’ 


. Overture to ““Tannhauser”’ 


There will be an intermission after the symphony. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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«ison, Beethoven, 
° vitzk 


'variously eloquent performance of “The 
Eroica” as conductor and orchestra have 
'|}ever accomplished. An exalted music| 
flowed in vitalized motion through all its. 
‘courses toward the appointed end. It. 


sounded the pean of one who had fought. 


sevitzky’s imagination. Asit seemed }2"d wrought, rejoiced and attained. It | 
to him, it was occasion for the Sym- testified to his virtue in the old Latin 


iz death of Atdison touched Dr. Ba 


phony Orchestra to enter the common 
life traversed by a common emotion. To 
the powers that be he suggested Beet- 
hoven's ‘‘Eroica” Symphony as a memo- 
rlal music to be twice played—first at 
Wellesley College last Wednesday in a 
concert in regular course; second in Sym- 


phony Hall yesterday afternoon under! 


exceptional conditions. No other num- 
ber was to precede or follow it. The pub- 
lic was to be admitted without money 
and without price. A moment of ritual 
silence, with lowered lights, should be 
all the ceremony. The powers agreed: 
the tickets to the last seat were distrib- 
uted widely; a broadcasting station. 
WEEI, undertook to sound the Sym- 
phony over the land, even through fifty 
minutes. 

None of these ventures by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra from its own into a 
larger, stranger world has been better 
arranged and accomplished. As they 
entered the hall, ail comers received cards 
Indicating the moment of ceremony 
deprecating applause, Suggesting depart- 
ure, if necessary, between movements 
They were printed and ruled ; . 
same simple, unobtrusive b] 
the cards of admittance. 
drew near, the audience nearly filled the 
concert-room., There were a few empty 
seats toward the back of the fl 
in the upper balcony, ; 
who asked had come: 
a second ticket, found a w 

Distinctly it was not the usual sub- 
scription audience at Symphony Hall. It 
was younger, more diversified, more akin 
fo the listeners at the Supplementary 
concerts of Monday e | -s 
afternoons. It had come in its daily 
dress, to withdraw for an hour eon 
the day’s work or the day’s pastime 
It had come also to listen intently and 
for an oceasion. Nowhere were those 
who make a habit of free entertainme1 , 
to be readily discovered, [Tt was an that 
ence to Rratify Dr. Koussevitzky’s aie, 
pectations, though Probably jt ‘hardly 
noticed the vacant Chair ‘behind Mr 
Burgin and Mr. Theodorowicz where the 
‘ate Boris Kreinin had sat ‘amone the 
first violins as lately as last Saturday a 

At the signal of the lights and ata tai. 
ture from the conductor this audience ob 
served the moment of ceremony with ui t. 
unanimous, sincere propriety It yh et 
listened, were the routine of reviewi - 
in order, to as sonorous, as plastic és 


ack as were 
As four o’clock 


in the} 


Oor; more | 
Evidently not all | 
Or, having taken | 
aiting recipient. | 


venings or Tuesday | 


'sense, and to our regret and remember- 
ing. An unmarred occasion, parting the’ 
daily round, stood fulfilled. H. T. Pp. 


Mahler Make 


Impression as 
Never Before 


a a ee oka ee 


; 
' 


| 


In Masterly Performance His 
Ninth Symphony Seems 


oon New Revelation __,, 
Toa ad + wok: | T144 
| IRST, to clear the ground. ... 
The performance of Mahler’s 
Ninth Symphony filled sixty min- 
utes, and a few more, at the Sym- 
Phony Concert yesterday afternoon. Save 
(in the third movement—the ‘Burlesque 


| 


| Rondo”—~Dr, Koussevitzky made no no- 
| "lceable cuts.. Perhaps it would have 
| been fairer to play the music note for 
| Note, in justice to a composer who took 
thought before he set one to paper; with 
| Che tacit consent of an audience that, 
having listened through sixty minutes, 
would hardly have rebelled at seventy or 
eighty. Perhaps, again, Mahler’s ironies 
and mockeries are repetitious and ran 
sufficiently charactered through the ver- 
Sion of Friday. On these points informed 
opinion may reasonably stand divided. 
No, one, accustomed to the perform. 
ance of music in concert-halls, might 
doubt the tense absorption of the audi. 
| ghee In this Ninth Symphony, even 
ma er & first movement twenty-five 
ps ‘ty long. As its listening was elo- 
4 i SO also was its final applause. 
Ne h testified to engrossed minds and 
““irred hearts; while the pause of silence 
‘momentary though it was, between the 
| Sounding of the last note and the out- 
p tice of the first plaudits, was as re- 
bee trom the vision by Which most had 
fen holden. Like the cities of Central 


Europe, Bos ) 
Possessed. ston hears Mahler illuded and 


Throughout the performance, the or- 


chestra, subjec 


writes for a string choir that he belleves: 


It is mentally and emottonally articulate-— 


capable of all things—-iong holding of almost ‘‘the word’’ become tones, as 


: t 
high notes in difficult positions; insisten 
‘rilling without loss of line or rhythm. 


Mahler liked to dream. The communt- 
cating and expressional means—contour, 


‘fa inflects a fragile mélody for wood- motion, color—are at one with the 


winds as though they were human 
voices: gives them no cover except string 
tene in thin texture. From his brass 
he asks often a sonorous vigor akin to 
that of no other composer. The orches- 
tra, answered yesterday to these exac- 
tions. Mahler does not stop there. AS 
conductor of exhaustless pains and life- 
long experience, he knows every instru- 
ment individually; throughout this Ninth 
Symphony puts that individuality to the 
test. Scoring, he spaces so widely, weaves 
so thinly, that often when he asks most 
of an instrument it is naked to every ear. 
The Mahlerian orchestra must not only 
play the notes. It must play them also 
alert to the mood or the emoticn in 
which the composer set them on the 
staves. It must not only “sing its heart. 
out.” It must also maintain a melodic 
line, incessantly and often subtly inflect- 
ed. Furthermore: it must not only 
achieve a highly sensitive color. It must 
even vary that color within a single 
measure—and not let rhythm go hang. By 
many a sign Mahler would have written, 


preferentially, for an orchestra of 


Mahlers. He came as near to it at Sym- 
phony Hall as he is likely to come in 
this imperfect world. And not only the 
sound but the substance and the spirit 
of Mahler’s music depend upon the play- 
ing. 

To Dr. Koussevitzky, the leader in this 
deed, more than one leaf of laurel. He 
breught to first performance in America 
a Symphony that, with ‘“‘The Song of the 
Karth,” its companion-piece, is the distil- 
lation and sublimation of the eight that 
went before. In summer study he 
absorbed the music; in the rehearsals of 
autumn into the orchestra infused it. He 
was insistent upon the technical con- 
quests already set down. He enjoined 
them upon the players, made play with 
them himself, for the full expression of 
Mahler in spirit, truth and power. His 
sympathy, his intuition, for the composer, 
and for this Ninth Symphony in particu- 
lar, stood clear in the performance. Mah. 
ler often writes in an ecstasy-of vision, and 
of emotion before it. Dr. Koussevitky 
responds, likewise out of ‘full heart and 
quickened mind. In aly sincerity, Mah- 
ler, So to say, strikes noble attitudes in 
tones. Dr. Koussevitzky perceives, feels 
translates them, Mahier often writes 
simple-mindedly, simple-heartedly. The 
conductor knows the vein and can open it 
The technical astuteness and felicity OF 
this Ninth Symphony see | 


med to engro 
him as executive musician; BTOSS 


thought, the feeling, the possession. In 
the other Symphonies of Mahler there are 
veils between, obstacles along the way, 
the tortured pursuit of an evasive goal. 
In the Ninth, the mists have lifted; the 
impediments are removed; the striving is 
calmed. In the crucible of the com- 
poser’s mind and spirit—in these his final 
days—the transmuting of his thought 
and emotion into musical expression is 
at last complete. All three become one 
and indivisible. Creation in the arts then 


touches fulfillment. 


~-o— 


It remains to inquire into the depth 
and vitality of the thought that sustains. 


the Ninth Symphony; the ardor and the 
poignancy of the emotion that suffuses 
it. The presence of Death, the sense of 
immanent departure from this world, the 


renunciation of its stresses, tortures, | 


futilities, the aspiration toward another 


‘and veiled shore where there shall be 


peace and illumination, haunt and in- 
form the music. The embodied thought 
develops large and profound, individual 
to Mahler, wider-spreading, nia of his 

imagination to enter into ours. 
eae wat dead pefore his final sym. 
phony was played. It was believable yes- 
terday that we were hearing as he imag: 
ined and as he wrought. 

To pass now to the Ninth Symphony 
itself in the impressions, almost a.ways 
to be corrected afterwards, of a single 
hearing. Unmistakeably and from end to 
end it is a superb technical achievement. 
Enough has been said to give the casual 
reader hint of the precision and flexibil- 
ity, the imagination and intuition, the 
subtleties masked in simplicity, of Mah- 
ler’s writing for orchestra. A hundred- 
fold more, in the actual hearing, they 
penetrated the casual] listener. In the fina! 
Symphony of his nine, Mahler attained to 
la creative zenith ——the possessed spirit, 
‘and the directing mind. 

As remarkable throughout are the 
skill, resource, fertility and expressive 
Significance of Mahler’s polyphony, 
which is to say the drawing of the 
musical lines, the weaving of the tonal 
web. Often the germinating motivs are 
brief and simple. Soon they suggest in- 
timate self-revelation. Gradually they 
take on a personality of their own; be- 
come Mahler’s and none other’s. Then 
his imagination, invention and resource 
begin to fertilize them. What does he 


nfs do with them, more particularly in 


the first and the second movements! The 


ted to six rehearsals, did 


prodigies of s}i}] and sensibility. Mahler 


while the vision, modernists are lions for counterpoint, €x- 
white fires with- !pert practitioners withal. Yet the young- 
rpretive tone-poet. ‘est of them sits in admiration and amaz- 


the ecStasies, the red or 
in, kindled him as inte 
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japan 7 " —_— : } that in most great-/his essentially Lg tap pray * idiom all be: | 
+4 vill nay eee itp f Ph ng ng Mate se eblnivcan eden sig Seay rch ee ae streak of showman- long to thé past decade; not to his | 


Outdone them all, and a generation ago.) Death; I shall know that I Have lived too long.’’ ’ ness there he flesh was not beaten lifetime | 
Yet again: in this Ninth Symphony) py such contents the Ninth Symphony —f _ ship.’ Weniaee, Se irit 1 feet. It was One can only repeat that yesterday’s 
Mahler has shed his faults; conquered ’ ified. T down under our splritua . ’ sloquent | 
ia tat earstes it of Mahler stands justified. It pre-empted : in a deluge of sound. performance, an unusually ¢ re ee : 
6 7" rm “oat Nowhere in it, as , | the concert. Even the “‘Siegfried Idyl,’’ drowned in H. T. P. and sympathetic one, proved that Mah- 
whe “R ree a oy of; Sreechonueey almont forgotten, it had been so long % al ~py ler is a germius to be classéd with 
© =6Suriesque Rondo” is often tumul!apsent, must wait another occasion. . BosteltSyhtphow Orchestra Brahms, possibly in some ways above 
tuous and perversely sonorous; but no-! H.T P q er h him 
where does it overpass the mark of a) : TT on bs Gustav Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, ge really unfair té rform the 
rousic that recalls the rack of misguided Supplomentary Wagner CS ys! Bd performed for the first time in the ‘isiegtrica tagll" of Washes with full 
and mis-stressed days; pours scorn hot IRST on Friday afternoon, again ‘én | Bo: ree , m= 
al > | | United States, was the chief item on orchestra ih a great hall. It is cham- 
upon them. ... There are pages of Saturday evening, Dr. Koussevitzky | PA ie . védterday’s & hony | ber music, written for an occasion. | 
ineffable tenderness in this last sym- hung as pendant to Mahler’s Ninth % the tb paboheg Pie by shag ages ey poe s | Heard at the Symphony concerts t. 
phony, most of all in the slow move- 5YMphony the “Siegfried Idyl,” unplayed m concert, It impressed one hearing it} always sounds thin and weak. Heard | 
ment which is finale. Elsewhere they at the Symphony Concerts for eleven ¥ for the first time as a masterpiece. i +. was on Christmas 1870 from &/ 
recur; but retrospect recalls none that Years. The outcome proved one of his deserving a permanent place in the | little band of friendly players seated 
“gery ee hsb pug rapiced that shallowed chy fortunate enneen into Wagener, | a repertory and frequent performance | on the stairs outside Cosima Wag- 
a wille m ity. » idea this time as sv ic rather ‘ . Be + RP hse ts ay, % re : | 
is dcteed: the ip A aati ‘’ whe atic southoeae, ar he than lo go ” What is more significant, the auci- ner’s door, it might yet seem vital. 
e ression partakes of both eo f Coatina’s delects tic piel Raseked tor | @ ence, few of whom can have heard it Dr Koussevitzky may have put the 
xp x ce Oo qualities, |*05ima | ation on her birthday m before, applauded with a warmth socl- “Tannhauser”’ overture at the end of 
As in “The Song of the Earth,”/morning and for intimate performance dom bestowed here on unfamiliar niu- this concert because the other numbers | 
banalities have vanished. The motivs in their own villa at Triebschen, the - ‘sic. were unfamiliar. But he did not play | 
and the fructifying melodies strike a, mighty Richard put to paper no music of | Dr Koussevitzky, thrice recalled, it in perfunctory routine fashion, as | 
personal note. There is individuality more delicate texture, more sublimated in | @ # bade the orchestra rise and share in many another conductor would under 
upon every process and handling—‘the | @ tribute—well deserved by perform- the circumstances have done. On the 


Mahlerian touch.’’ Whatever from other| etiance. more informed with blithe or contrary he exerted to the utmost his 


ably tnder mood, th 4 © anco as well as by the music itself. | 
house or concert hall or at study table , ‘ : e amplified > hauser’ overture completed the pro- whipped up the orchestra to white 


now becomes his own. Even the Performance of a full string orchestra, cram heat. It may not have béen Wagner, 
Viennese glamour that hangs momen, ?.US ‘2© necessary quota of woodwinds, ) The four movement$ of this, Mah- but it was manificent, and quite bow- 
tarily about the dance-measures, ag ix} /}°'S 2nd trumpets, it leaves the hearer ® icr’s last completed symphony ‘are, 1. led the audience over. One has névér 
the second movement, is but the dune «a8! Wanting for words before such gently . . ante comodo: 2. In tempo eines heard even from him a more eloquent, 
the most insinuating of cities, haunting, camaescent loveliness, “ Gemaechlichen Laendlers; 3, Rondo a more dramatic, @ more personal 
him, as it haunted Schubert, to the end. . ty a hoipal mind is marvelling at the a Burleske; 4, adagio. Since the score reading of anything. 

To crown the whole: in the Ninth hore, artful skill and the subtle, unobtrusive ' does not afford any other clew to what Next week’s program includes an 
phony Mahler has attained a ohne invention with which Wagner weaves a | — was in the composer’s mind, the rhap- early Mozart symphony, in C major; 
mate blending of substance and surface. continuous, cumulative Pattern of no : a ‘odie inventions of Teutonic commen- a piano concerto by Harold Morris, 
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As his motivs expand into melodies, ag gia ake form unless it be that of sub- ® tators may be disregarded. Yet there | with that young American as _ solo 
they are woven into counterpoint, the ued rnapsody, the ear is enchanted by 4 is something more than the obvious | pianist in his own work; and Strauss’ 


idea, within, the tonal color without. are “2° Changeful magic of the sounds it re- imuarity in the tempi and character ‘“‘Ffeldénleben.’’—P. R. 


‘a ceive ; i ; 7 ‘i It } > , 9 . 
inextricably one. The whole Symphony, 1 Ss; the imagination set in answering To} cud cpl BM eA. Smenae ‘ peuetl The audience of Saturday at the Sym- 
, , I . . , ; ang . 
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n so_ lon ; SS, & Vas . See “vt 
achieves singular and sustained pra: removed music. Resthoven eer te pt an One hastens to add that. Mahier’s| Symphony as intently as had its prede- 
cision. It is not onl ioe ~ PFC “Rrom the he t ' € phrase | 4 ausic is neither hysterical nor banal, | cessor of Friday; responded with almost 
| y structurally clear Cart to the heart.” wij | AY hat it i 
A friendly, at moments almost more reason Wagner might have re | 2 OE DOLy DOG g et aoe: 8 RE ee a 
Death traverses the first a homely, it above this revery y ave written _  tmand of polyphony, a sense of musi-| ductor and orchestra fell not a whit short 
Stretches out his hand 5 BP I Cosima’s, upon their on ts zr git M gi: i of fein entation Cotte ie grasety | of the first performance; perhaps better. 
resignation the composer grasps it. we their son, upon their pride io tae om civiky, at Loa _— Pr yee | es bia Ahem ea Bees pict 
phetic vision of the peace into whi Tape fried that should be his fais Beg i 9 brated Russian had fi a tas “An well || Phony were confirmed rather than altered. 
Shall lead him swims before Engg composer’s alchemy " AS genius, he might nave: Weltten | pod andl I ae ey age ae 
Sioned eyes. It possesses him th , », Our listening spirits, a worthy companion iece to Mah- yacht tae, Ng pl ae pmo is 
ee pie es the world forgotten. It Ve been eluiiak } ath aed mM“ Sat inks 
eweysS through the scherzo-like «cesar raat » +‘inth Symphony, | 
Aelia before a Mahler still bets miele tenn the neglect of Mahler’s music in| 
eee om cross it; harsh lights ( y of the America has been due to several fac- | 
merce It. There is no ROGER Stir BY, : , “Ors unconnected wi | 
disillusion. Distortion ana. Gaston we alue. The New York faviewere fa. 
48 well, forever and a day nt on » <0 years have vented their grudges 
Mahler lets loose ee. thowinn n tumult , “iy us cone of / @ against Mahler the conductor, on Mah- | 
of the “Burlesque R ate and scorns, wit} _-* music in the stilled . ier the composer, In B st ) 
san Gia ee onde.” . , f Phe 1 Which Wagner con i ‘? Muck inde oston, Dr 
aine Vision, the aspiratior th and accomplished jt ae Fifth and we ats tO the grandiose 
dues every other passion vat ae, ae “Tannhauser” — fol} The overture ) Fifth and Second Symphonies rather 
his Nirvana are ahtedse he inh BY at the hack ety " ollowed, and .there ‘ than to the “Song of the Earth” and 
holden. The burned-out abe ed “hi, horns, trumpets site pays doubling } Ninth, thus leaving an impression, 
living is filled anew. In the final ra MS) an extra kettle-drum 7 adding even } perhaps without warrant, that Mah- 
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The New Composer 


Of a New Concerto. 


i been kind in their appraisal of these 





introducing 
To the Public of the 
Symphony Concerts 


already introduced himself to a 

Boston audience Some years ago, 
as planist, he played in Jordan Hali and 
was well received. Incidentally in a 
number or two he may also have ap- 
peared as composer. Now, with the pres- 
tige of an invitation to the Symphony 
Cencerts, he comes primarily as com- 
poser who is also practised pianist—as 
composer, in particular, of a Concerto to 
be heard on Friday and Saturday for the. 
first times anywhere. It is middle piece 
in &@ program that begins with a Sym- | 
phony of Mozart and ends with Strauss’s 
“Ein Heldenleben.” 


You strictly speaking, Mr. Morris has 


Harold Morris was born in 1890 at San 
Antonio, in Texas, where he received his 
early education, musical and other. He 
is a graduate of the University of Texas, 
holding a Bachelor’s degree from that 
institution. He continued his musical 
studies at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music and in New York. He received. 
no finishing in Europe and remains | 
strictly an American product. His teach- 
ers were Thalberg and Godowsky for the 
plano; Edgar Stillman Kelley and Rosa-. 
rio Scalero for composition; Walter 
Henry Rothwell, the conductor. He is 
at present a member of the piano-faculty 
of the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York, 

Mr. Morris’s first work was a tone 
poem (1915) after Tagore’s “Gitanjali.” 
It was first heard from the Cincinnati 
Orchestra under Ysaye, in 1917. Stransky 
and Rothwell also played it. The com- 
poser still recounts with a glow of satis- 
faction how the old Ysaye said to him, 
“I'll play anything you ever write.” Yet, 
until he undertook the concerto to be 
Played in Symphony Hall, he wrote noth. | 
ing further for full orchestra. As he ex: 
Plained yesterday: 
as & composer chiefly in the field of cham- 
ber-music; for I believe that chamber. | 
music affords the best outlet to the young 


composer in his effort to gaina hearing.”’ | 


Mr. Morris has written a string-quartet, 
a piano-quintet, a sonata for violin and. 
piano, a rhapsody for violin, ’cello and. 


Piano, a set of variations for chamber | 


orchestra on a Negro Spiritual, ‘““‘Dum-a- 
Lum.” The present concerto was com- 
pleted in 1926. The String quartet has 


ee 


“I have been active | 
/ avowed his devotion to folk-music as a 





' been played variously by the Pro Arte 


Quartet. The trio, at a League of Com- 
posers’ concert, by the author, Messrs. 
Stoessel and Salmond. Reviewers have 


works. A single example will suffice. 


Harold Morris} writing of the trio, Mr. Gilman said in 


the Herald Tribune: ‘This is a superb 
piece of writing, and we know of no con- 
temporary composer who would not be 
justified in patting himself on the back if 


‘he had written it.’ 


eS es 


Mr. Morris has ideas of his own con- 
cerning composition. As a composer he 
does not play the pleasant littlegrame of 
“Kollow my leader.” Neither is he at all 
affected by mob-psychology among cur- 
rent composers. In other words, Mr. 
Morris raises questioning eyebrows at 


‘one of the principal tenets of most mod- 


ernist composers, at their seeming pas- 
sion for so-called originality at any and 
all costs. Natural expression of musical 
thought he sets higher than the ability 
to invent some new combination of tones, 
or of tone. rhythm and color, which no 
one else has devised before. As he talks, 
he appears more concerned with moods, 
with unities of mood, with coherence of 
expression, than with novel technical de- 
vices or with the exploration of the un- 
tried resources of music. 

Said he to the inquirer: ‘‘Why should 
every composer try to invent a new 
musical language? Not every new poet 
tries to invent a new language of words. 
t woula seem to be an error, then, for 
musicians to make such attempts.”’ This 
does not mean that Mr. Morris’s musical 
idiom reverts to the outworn formulas 
of the last century. Far from it. It does 
mean that his language is a far-ranging 
one, with sources in both past and pres- 
ent. It means further that Mr. Morris 
writes only in a language which he can 
use without producing effects of strain; 
which he can make to sound inevitable. 
It means, finally, that he uses only such 
language as is suited to the expression 
of his musical ideas; that he does not 
allow idiom to dictate subject-matter. 

The composer-pianist began by telling 
the interviewer that he believed in folk- 
song as the chief fertilizing element in 
the art of music; affirmed that America 
possessed a rich store of folk-song; 


source of inspiration. To the question- 
er’s hasty “What type of folk-music?”’ 
he replied: “Since I was born and, 


| brought up in the South, to Negro folk- 


music. That music I know extremely 
well, I was steeped in it through all the 
days of my youth. I do not mean to 


imply in any sense that it is the only 


American folk-music, but it is an impor- 
tant element in our musica] heritage.” 


eristically, then, Mr. Morris 
ee yh ond Concerto for exposition, be- 
wig yin with the first. This second move- 
ment is a set of eight variations upon a 
little known Spiritual, the so-called Ne- 
ero Pilgrim Song.” Mr. Morris pointed 
out how he had tried to find a back. 
ground for the beautifully expressive 
melody which would be most in keeping 
with that melody; which would enhance 
it; which would seem to 


melody itself. He went on to say that In | 


all the variations he had made no at- 
tempt to juggle the melody or to play 
musical tricks with it; that he had re- 
fused to use the melody and the varia- 
tion-form as a vehicle for the display of 
technical ingenuity and resource in com- 
position. (Few forms lend themselves 
better to such display). He concluded 
with his main thesis—that he had tried 
to keep the variations in closely related 
moods, arising naturally out of the mel- 


But the composer happily avoids the 
triteness of manufactured, made-for 


g with the second movement rath-|the moment, “best-seller” jazz. These 


rhythms and the harmonies that: clothe 
them, the melodic contours that outline 
them, are of intriguing effect. They, to- 
gether with frequent reference to the 
drum-beat motto, of, the first movement, 
ferm the principal musical matter of the 
finale. As contrast there is another ex- 


‘pressive Adagio which returns later as an 


grow out of the Andante maestoso. 


’ 


| 
; 


ody itself. The sixth variation, a noble | 


Maestoso, mounting to a climax, fur- 
nishes the high point of the movement. 


Turning to the first movement, Al’egro | 


Moderato, the composer reverted once 
again to the Spiritual. ‘The Spiritual,”’ 


| 
| 


he said, “is the result of slavery in con- | 


tact with civilization. It would not have 


arisen if the Negroes had not come in) 
contact with civilization. Just as I have 


used this product of the Negro and his 
new environment in the second move- 
ment, so I base the first upon a music 
of the Negro in his native state. The 
first movement—in sonata-form—begins 
with an African Negro drum-beat as the 
principal motto of the symphony.” ‘The 
solo-piano announces it at the outset. 
Simultaneously with this announcement 
come rhythmic embellishments in the or- 
chestra. By this sign the solo-piano is 
to be used frequently, in approved mod- 
ern manner, as percussive instrument. 
The principal theme comes a little later, 
or solo-piano, in a full-voiced ‘‘Larga- 
mente.” It is cast in ample mold. As 
secondary themes, there occur, first, an 
Knglish-horn solo in the manner of a 
Spiritual, but original with the composer: 
later a broad Andante. All themes are 
conceived in a manner intended to cause 
the second movement to @nter with the 
9est possible effect, 

The third and final movement is a 








‘condo—Allegro giusto. Though Mr. Mov. | 


ris announced no program, one can read- 
ily see that, while the first movement 
deals with the Negro in his aboriginal 
home, and the second with this Negro 
after making contact with cjvilization, the 
third may well be taken to be this same 
American Negro at play. It opens at once 
with the liveliest Syncopated rhythms in 
piano and orchestra. It is obvious that 
these rhythms have their origin in jazz. 


; 


Near the end the 
Spiritual of the second mOvement is in- 
troduced in changed rhythm. After 
which bravura passages bring the ronda 
to a spirited close. r Oe a 


The Season Is 


At Autumn in 


Symphony Hall 





First Tone-Poem of Strauss, 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s Plans, 
Financial ort 


EW performances in the concert- 

room, more particularly at Sym- 

phony Hall, yield an impression 

of power comparable to those of 
Strauss’s later tone-poems—power in the 
conductor, power in the orchestra. Be- 
fore the conductor, as with Dr, Kousse- 
vitzky in “Ein Heldenleben’”’ on Satur- 
day evening; is outspread the _ full 
strength of his orchestra—threescore 
strings and more, woodwinds in fours, 
eight horns, five trumpets, drums and 
other “‘percussion’’ at the composer’s will. 
The conductor is compelling master of 
this host. Upon it he imposes the com- 
poser’s matter, the composer’s will; his 
understanding of the one, his intensifica- 
tion of the other. Through him, cut of 
the score into the orchestra, penetrate 
the composer’s emotions. 
well as trom composer and orchestra, the 


I 
i 
' 


—_— —_— 


From him as. 


audience receives its sensations. .~ He: 
must gain its utmost from the orchestra - 
for the composer, yet keep that utmost. 


so measured, distributed and diversified 
that it shall make instant and full 
effect. (There is no turning back in the 
performance of a piece of music.) His 


mind must control while his emotions 


enhance; his enforcing will, his whole 
kindled being, react upon the orchestra 
unflaggingly. When a conductor vibrates 
to the music in hand, as does Dr. Kousse- 
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vitzky to a tone-poem of Strauss, 
when it seems 3.to conduct him as he con- 
ducts the orchestra, the impression of 
outflung power is irresistible. A painter | 
might paint Dr. Koussevitzky charac- 
teristically at some climax in ‘‘Kin Hel- 
/denleben.’”’ Of course, the cynics have 
; their half-truth. Yes (they say) he stages 
, Strauss well. 

In these tone-poems, the orchestra, if 
it be of the numbers and quality at Sym- 
phony Hall, seems hardly less puissant. 
The solo-violin and the singing strings at 
the elimax of the duet between the heio 
and his helpmeet; the deep-toned brass 
in the solemn peean at the end; the whole 
orchestra making clear and luminous, 
smooth and flowing, the intricate pattern 
of the hero’s works: of peace—what skill 
and sensibility, what diversity or nunanim- 
ity, what multifold voice, what blending 
of temperaments dwell in these 119 mu- 
Sicians, each to his instrument. Strauss 
ordains a climax and the whole crchestra 
floods upward. Strauss would Speak low | 
and intimately, and a few are his instant , 
and fulfilling spokesmen. He puts notes ! 
to paper charged with mental, emotional 
or merely rhetorical energy, and the or: | 
chestra transmutes them into musical } 
sound alive, in motion, aglow. As there | 
is no end to his demands, so there is no 
end to its response. The last measures 
still, and the listener, returning from j 
transport and possession, is ready to be- 
lieve that a full orchestra is the most 
potent expressional instrument yet Ge. 
vised by man. , 


New Concerto 
-Enlarges the 
_ Symphonic Day 


| From Harold Morris, American, 
- Fresh Blood Into Old Form, | 


ozart and Strauss | 


e249, 1734 fr 


OWADAYS piano-conce os are 

out of fashion. Patient and 

polite Bostonians do not hiss 
| them at Symphony Hall as 
Mannerless young Parisians used to do 
at the Colonne Concerts. Form and 
contents, they explained, were moribund; | 
performance was time wasted. 
charitably and less openly, we count these 
concertos as part of the baggage that | 
Mlustrious pianists carry about; as decora-. 


| 


five appendages to the work of eminent 
composers. Besides, they are,’ almost 
always, classics or semi-classics, giving | 
the learned “programists”’ opportunity | 
to string together page after page of 
rambling notes. In these times, we say 
to ourselves, who writes a piano-concerto. 
unless it be a young Parisian composer | 
minded to better his fortunes by an Amer. | 
ican tour; or, say, Monsieur Ravel re- 
membering, on the edge of his sixties, | 
that he has not written such a piece and 
hastening to repair the oversight? It is. 
easy to imagine composers Setting to 

Symphonies, overtures, tone-poems, un- 

labelled compositions for orchestra, from 

inner and _ irresistible urge. In_ this 

twentieth century, if and when they put 

a piano-concerto to music-paper, most do 

it to mark their place in the world, as 

the haute bourgeoisie sooner or later buy 

top-hats. 

Into the Symphony Concert vester- 
day» out of Texas by way of New York, 
came Mr. Harold Morris, in the forty- 
first year of his age, to upset all these 
notions. He was modestly placed at the 
middle of the program with no more than 


| @ Slender line to signal him: “Concerto 


for Piano .. ‘so Morrie... -o* Wipat 
Performances.” Ags modestly he preceded 
Dr. Koussevitzky to the pianoforte, tall, 


{ seemly, Self-possesseca, uncommonly youth- 


ful. But it was to be observed that at 
the end of piece and performance there 


| were tossed locks for him to smooth and 


a morning coat to set right at the shoul- 
ders. He was not too warmly received, 
since next to no one remembered that he 
had given a rather notable recital in Bos- 
ton six years ago. Before he and the 
orchestra had proceeded through a hun- 
dred measures he was in full possession 
of the audience, 

And with reason. For here was no 
piano-concerto written because the pian- 
ist-composer wished to groom and ride 
his own battle-horse. No more was h2 
adding an opus 36, for example, to the 
lengthening catalogue of his works. Mr. 
Morris had something to say musically 
and individually; knew how to say it ‘yr, 
Such fashion; chose the form because it 


Suited hig purpose, bent it to his ends: 


said his saying with communicating ar- 
dor and impetus. The Concerto is rooted 
in Negro folk-melody. From his South. 
ern youth Mr.* Morris has answered to 
it; studied, cultivated, absorbed it. His | 
second movement is a set of variations ' 
on a Negro spiritual. An African drum. | 
beat is percussive motiv through the |! 

There are Syncopations of unmis- | 

€ origin through the final Rondo. | 
There, however, as oftenest elsewhere. 
Mr. Morris does not transliterate. He | 
transfuses his folk-material into himself; | 


from him it emerges in the shape, sub- | phonic texture. | 


| im- 
; color and character he would 
Goas pen it; becomes matter for his_ 
imagination, means for his skill. | 


ee 


The Rondo escaped the repetition of 
the obvious which is familiar bane to 
such finales. Again the pianistic drum- 


That skill is considerable and eminently beat whipped acridly in. The motion of 


plastic. Mr. Morris does not depart ele 4 
orthodox form—sonata-like in the firs 
movement, variations in the rig 
rondo in the third—but he molds it wit 
modern freedoms, lets his matter and ex- 
pression condition it. Though along the 
wav, he tests his own, or any other 
player's powers, the bravura measures 
are neither frequent, overt nor manu- 
factured. They spring naturally from 
the course, the motion, the. mood. In 
modern fashion, likewise, he writes sym- 
phonically for the orchestra, or for piano 
and orchestra joined, rather than treats 
the one as solo, the other as accompany- 
ing instrument. Throughout, he is more 
sensitive, inventive and expert with the 
timbre of the piano—as in the first move- 
ment—than with the timbres of the or: 
chestra. None the less he handles the 
various instrumental groups ‘ably, warm- 
lv. with a will of his own. The orches- 
tral turn, the orchestral background, are 
seldom obvious or expected. Through- 
out, again, the Concerto is unified = | 
merely by the recurrence or the inter- | 
locking of motivs, but as a music up-) 
springing from itself, with a ferment and | 
a rhythmic motion of its own, flowing— | 
not conducted—from mood to mood, pro-. 
ceeding from an ordered beginning to a. 
foreseen end. As ripe and ready com-, 
poser, Mr. Morris writes, master of him- | 
self and of his design, yet possessed for | 
the passing instant by sudden improvisa- 
tional flashes. 


o_o 


By these qualities alone a composer- 
pianist does not prevail as Mr. Morris 
prevailed yesterday. Propulsive energy 
first served him. The first move- 
ment of the Concerto had body and abun- 
dance, motion and élan. It swung into 
the course; mounted along it: upswelled 
into larger and warmer voice; so gained 


final amplitude. The pianistic drum-beat 


gave it a tang of wildness; creative ardor 
deepened it! rhythmic vigors pulsed 
through it; at the end came full-rounded 
whole—-as though the tonal stage were 
full-set for the variations that were to be 
focus and heart of the music. They rose, 
as though a brooding mood, and not tech- 
nical contemplation, had called them into 
being. One or another struck a Plaintive, 
half-exotic, note. Again a native wild- 
ness struggled through, only to subdue 
itself, restless, regretful. Upon one more 
a& great peace descended. All were 
emanations of the ‘Pilgrim Song”’ from a 


touched imagination. All were music in 


the music was incessant and exhilarating, 
the more for its ever-changing density. 
There were returns to the rapt mood of 
the variations; upleaping rhythms or 
jetting bravura brushed it away... . In 
1931 concertos are still written, even born 
alive. No thin blood runs in Mr. Morris: 
none of the hesitating, refuge-seeking 
temperament that too often dulls Ameri- 
can music-making. He speaks out. Yes- 
terday his audience could not choose but 
hear. Some of us made bold to fancy 
that we were “sitting in’’ at an event. 
Mozart began the concert briefly: Strauss 
ended it more lengthily. The symphony 
out of Salzburg was the little and early 
Symphony in C major, sans minuet, with 
a slow movement for strings and bassoons 
only, that Sir T, Beecham introduced into 
these concérts. Dr. Koussevitzky and a 
lightened string choir played it with flaw- 
less tone, transparent texture, phrasing 
that was both chiselled and pliant. Yet 
short as the Symphony is, felicitouslhy as 
it was made to sound, it ran thin before 
any movement was ended. No doubt in 
these latter days we take the symphonic 
label over-seriously. From a symphony, 
we expect instinctively ‘something large- 
scaled, pitched high, generally and par- 
ticularly significant. We do not natu- 
rally hear it as light, agreeable entertain- 
ment. Yet Mozart and his time _ so 
wrote, listened, applauded — probably 
chatted while the music was proceeding, 
if the concert-room happened also to be 
salon. Unmistakably this Symphony in 
(© major is such a piece. Yet the bright 
vigor of the first movement wanes before 
full close comes; the moodless second 
movement runs dry; only the lively 
rhythmed finale prattles and smiles and 
races, returning and repeating to the end. 
As often as Dr. Kovwssevitzky plays 
“Ein Heldenleben’—and he, his orches- 
tra and his Bostonian public rise 
to the tone-poem—he does Strauss: loyal 
service. For he preserves, projects, in- 
tensifies a music—and not a program. 
“A Hero-Life’ was thirty-two years old 
last March. The time is well past for 
debating the minutie, except in “pro- 
gramists’’’ footnotes. Let the Hero’s ad- 
versaries cheep and snarl; let the battle 
rage. (In point of fact, after an atonal 
and a polytonal day, it rages rather tame- 
ly.) All these, like the rococo ornament 


of violin-figures around the Hero’s help- 


meet, are but details along the way. 
There remains a tonal narrative hardly 
surpassed in symphonic music for sus- 


‘which the plano had characterizing part tained and diversified progress, at every 


yet was woven into the unfoiding syvm- 


| turn graphic, swift, impinging upon every 


~ Se, ee 





listening faculty. ‘There remains also a 


masterly music of characterization vivid, | 


, 


various, dynamic, astringent. Thereby, 


as in “Don Juan,’’ “Don Quixote” and_ 


| 


“Till,” Strauss widened the scope and. 


deepened the potency of musical expres- 
sion; reflected the temper of his time; set 
his mark upon it. 

There remain, finally, such sequences 
as the proclamation of the Hero’s pride 
and will, the interweaving of the love- 
music, the ascent of the Hero’s motiv 
above the battle, the meditation upon 
his works of peace, the grave exalta- 
tion of his end. There and elsewhere. 
page after page teems with thought and 
feeling, fire, power, wisdom, beauty, il- 
lumination; runs copious and beats high 
With intellectual and emotional energy. 
Dr. Koussevitzky is all understanding 
when he plays “Ein Heldenleben” as a 
music self-contained and self-expressed. 


YOUTH AND | 


t 


_ SYMPHONY 


Morris’ Piano Concer-! 
to, Mozart and Strauss 


Played 
Cel 24, 4434-7 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The first piece of strictly contem- 
poraneous music in three pairs of 
Symphony Concerts came yesterday 
in the Pianoforte Concerto of Harold 
_ Morris, played for the first time and 
iwith the composer as soloist, 


SPIRITUAL BASIS FOR THEME 


| Mr, Morris was born in Texas 41 
years ago; he has appeared as pianist 
in Jordan Hall but his name was un-_ 
known to the Symphony Concerts until | 
yesterday. Like other composers of | 
Southern extraction, John Powell for 


| 
| 


example, he has turned in this con-}| 
certo and in other works to the mugic 
of the Negro for thematic material and 
suggestions. The Spiritual known as. 
the Pilgrim Song bulks: large in his 
Concerto. In the slow movement it 
forms the basis of the theme and varia- 
tions, and the final statement of it here 
by the English horn, with piano and 
four violins accompanying, is one of 
the most felicitous touches in a work | 
that seems on the whole episodic rather | 
than well sustained. 

Mr. Morris’ is a concerto of moments. | 
There are pages of fine rhythmic en- |! 
ergy and large orchestral sonorities | 
that sweep all before them. There are 
passages of pleasing richness. Possibly ' 
the nostalgic lyricism of the Spiritual] | 
colors the concerto over-much; certain | 
it is that yesterday it seemed long and /! 
diffuse, neither sufficiently direct nor 
sufficiently cohesive, and without 
marked originality. The orchestral 
part is effectively made; the piano is 
treated idiomatically. Dr, Koussevitzky 
Jed a sympathetic performance, and Mr. 
Morris played his solo part priitantly, 
He was cordially applauded. : 

Dr. Koussevitzky cannot be accused 
of malice towards a young composer 
whose work he is said to admire, but 
it was hardly kind of him to place this | 
Concerto between Mozart's Symphony | 
in C major, number 34, and Strauss’ | 
‘Fin Heldenleben.’’ The Mozart of this | 
Symphony of 1780 and the Strauss who) 
wrote “A Hero’s Life’ at the fullness 
of his powers wrote each of them with 
Superb assurance and_ certainty of 
touch, and in neither case could their 
music be mistaken for that of any 
other. : 

Indeed, the Mozart of this delightful 
little Symphony in C seems more truly 
himself than the composer of the E- 
flat major and “Jupiter’’ Symphonies 
who looked forward to the Beethoven 


‘that he might not become. For it Dr. 


Koussevitzky found yesterday the ideal 
voice. His orchestra played as a 
Mozart orchestra, calling to mind that 
Mozart orchestra par excellence, the 
Vienna Philharmonic. 

The performance of Strauss’ tone- 
poem‘is deseribable only in superlatives. 
It is a promising beginning to a Sym-! 
phony season to have heard .in the first 
three concerts in such masterly and | 
glamorous performance three such 
mighty works as Brahms’ Fourth Svm- | 
phony, Mahler’s Ninth and now “Win 
Heldenleben,”’ 


MORRIS’S CONCERTO 

L By PHILIP HALE (73 { 
Harold Morris’s piano concerto will 
have its first performance itcmorrow 
afternoon at the concert of the Boston 
‘Symphony orchestra. He wil] play the 
piano part. ' 


He was born at San Antonio, Tex., in 


1890. His teachers have been Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Godowsky, Rothwell, 
Sealero and Thalberg. The concerto 
was begun about three years ago. The 
‘slow movement is a set of variations 
on the Spiritual “Pilgrim’s Song.” 

“T’m a poor wayfarin’ stranger i 

While journeyin’ thro’ this land of 

woe, 

Yet there’s no sickness, toil and 

danger, 

In that bright world to which I go.” 

This song, Mr. Morris says, shows 

the effect of civilization on the slaves 
of the southern states, and is in Strong 
'contrast to the rugged rhythmic char- 
acter of the African Negro drum beat 
with which the first movement opens 
and is used throughout the movement 
and momentarily in the last as a bind- 
ing link between the movements. “The 
other material is, I hope, the natural 
and logical result of growing up with, 
and Studying folk music as we have it 
in the South. But I do not mean this 
to imply that I believe in leaning en- 
tirely on folk music or that 1 Should 
in any way limit or hamper our modern 
musical expression, but rather that it 
should be the basis as it was with com- 
posers of the past.” 

The score calls for the orthodox or- 
chestra with these percussion instru- 
ments: kettle drums, snare drum, bass 
drum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine, 
wooden block, glockenspiel, xylophone. 
The list of Mr. Morris’s compositions 
includes “Poem” for orchestra after 
Tagore’s “Gitanjali,” Symphony for 
large orchestra, violin and piano sonata, 
piano trio, piano quintet, string quartet, 
Variations for chamber orchestra on the 
spiritual, ‘I was way down yonder, dum- 
a~'um,"_three piano sonatas, songs. 
Music by him has been performed by 
the N. Y. Philharmonic Society, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony orchestra, Los An- 
Beles Symphony orchestra, Rochester 
Symphony orchestra, Pro Arte Quartet, 
N. Y. String Quartet, Hans Lange Quar- 
‘et, Felix Salmond, ‘cellist; Albert 
warns violinist and conductor 

He other compositions to %e layed 
re Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction this 
Week are Mozart’s Symphony in c major 
(RK. 338)—without a minuet — and 
SwWauss’s “Ein Hel on 7 
tsb in feldenleben.” ‘These two 
vorks were on Sir Thomas Beecham’s 


program when he led th I 
prof € orchestra es 
& £uest conductor. atts 


D str 
Caron vite 


. + ¢ 
| program for yest€rday’s Sym- 
| Phony concert. Its three numbers were 
& Mozart Symphony, in C major, the 
one conducted here a few years ago 


by Sir Thomas Beecham, No. 338 in) 
Koechel’s thematic catalogue of the 


composer’s works; a new piano con- 
certo by Harold Morris, with Mr Mor- 
ris as pianist; and Strauss’ ‘Ein Hel- 
denleben.’’ ‘Those who like to find 
some sort of unity underlying a pro- 
gram must have been baffied to find 
any imaginative congruity in these 
three works. 

Harold Morris is an American, born 
at San Antonio, Tex, in 1890, now liv- 
ing in New York. He has studied 
piano and composition in this country, 
under musicians of the conservative 
elder school. In a program note Mr 
Morris states that although he does 
not believe in leaning entirely on folk 
music, or that it should ‘‘in any way 
hamper our modern musical expres- 
sion,’’ nevertheless folk music ‘‘should 
be the basis, as it was with com- 
posers of the past.’ He subscribes tc 
the dictum of the late H. E. Kreh- 
biel that the only place in America 
where true folk song could possibly 
be found is on the old-time Southern 
plantation, among the Negroes. 


Morris’ Concerto 

Accordingly, the thematic material 
of Mr Morris’ concerto is derived from 
‘““Spirituals,’’ especially from the ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Song,’’ which is its principal 
melody. He has scored it for a mod- 
erate modern orchestra, except that 
there is an array of percussion in- 
struments. : 

The important point about a new 
piece of music is not the theories of 
its composer, but its effect on an andi- 
ence. One’s first impression of this 
concerto, possibly an unfair one, was 
that it is dull, lacking in emotional 
vitality, dnd rather clumsily written. 
Neither in style nor in substance does 
it show distinct individuality or pow- 


.er. It is certainly no worse than some 


of the European novelties of recent 
seasons at Symphony Hall. One pre- 
fers the music of Mr Morris to that 
of Lourie or Janin, for instance. But 
it is no better. The performance was 
politely applauded, without any evi- 
dence that the audience was emo- 
‘tionally stirred. 

Mozart’s symphony has an origi- 
/nality, a daring in style, a denth of 
feeling that would belie those who 


write patronizingly of his work as. 
merely graceful and fluent. It de-. 
Served a& more incisive, a more bril-| 


liant, a more accurate performance 


than it received. Dr Koussevitzky | 
(cannot be expected ‘to show equal im- | 
aginative understanding of the work) 


of all composers, and Mozart is no- 
toriously his worst ‘‘blind spot.’’. But 
he could and should see that the or- 
_chestra plays the right note at the 
exact right moment.. Perhaps the at- 
tacks would be more invariably unani- 
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‘Strauss’ “Heldenleben” 


} conductor’s beat. al 
> signal for beginaing. — 


Strauss’ ‘“‘Heldenleben” is to be. 


ranked with his ‘‘Alpine Symphony”, 


‘am = failures rather than with 
“Ti” and “Don Juan” among his” 


/ trie ohs, a judgment of which re- 


| 


‘peated hearings make one the surer. 


| This music sounds magnificently, but 


has almost nothing new or vital to say, 
It was painstakingly and eloquently 
performed. 

Although no attention was called to 
it, many in. the audience must have 
been struck at the opening of the con- 
cert yesterday by the mute eloquence 
of the vacant chair at the second desk 
among the first violins. Boris Kreinen, | 
whose place it was, died this sweek as 
the result of injuries received in an 
accident. An excellent musician, he 
will be missed by his colleagues. The 
admirable choir of first v oe toe 
lost one of its best voices, 


MPHONY ~ 
TO MEMORY 
OF EDISON 


Plays the “Eroica” 
With Public as Its 
Guests 


cetazs77 lpy 


BY Wiehan stroke SMITH - 


Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra paid yesterday 
their tribute to the late Thomas A. 
Edison. In times past the orchestra 
has’ more than once honored the 
memory of the departed, most fre- 
quently, of course, when they have 


iy the panei ‘March yi : 
the entire at , e. Fas “not a 


chose to ask for them, 
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regular concert of the eiiweeat No 
other. music stood upon the programme, 
And the: public, or as much of it as 
‘Symphony. Hall would hold, was guest 
of the orchestra. 

At 8:30 Wednesday morning the cards 
of admission were issued to any who 
at the end 
of two hours no more were to be had. 
_Yesterday’s performance of Beethoven's 
Symphony, which was nationally broad- 
cast, was scheduled for 4 o’clock. Ten 
minutes before the hour only a few 
balcony seats were available. By the 
time the second movement was reached 
only a scattered two or three remained 
/ unoccupied, To look over this audience 
was to observe many faces not com- 
monly seen of a Friday or a Tuesday 
afternoon or of a Saturday or a Mon- 
day evening. No doubt yesterday many 
were hearing a great orchestra for the 
first time, Yet a more attentive, a 


more devotedly: absorbed company is 
| seldom seen in Symphony Hall. 


Dr. Koussevitzky had requested that 
there be no applause and, happily, this 
request Was respected. After a”* brief 
interval, during which the announcer 
from the broadcasting station, WEEI, 
explained the nature and purpose of 
the concert, the conductor came upon 
the stage. The lights were lowered and, 


‘in obedience to a further request, or- 


chestra and audience stood for a time 
in tribute to the dead. When the last 


chord had sounded, Dr. Koussevitzky 


kept the orchestra for a moment or two 


; at attention. Then, as he laid down 
‘his baton, band and audience filed 
| quietly from the hall. 


Of the performance itself it .is, neces- 


Sary only to say that noble music was 
/ nobly played. 


7 


been of the world of music. The 
conventional | procedure has been. ‘to, 


play at the seen D: ‘of one of the 


~ am 
‘tl 
a 


-e1RST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 


FIFTY SEASON, 
————— “aver 


Next week the orchestra will give ‘concerts in Buffalo, Ann Arbor, 
Detroit, Columbus, Pittsburgh and Ithaca. The next regular pair 
of concerts will take place on November sixth and seventh 


Fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 6, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 7, at 8.15 o'clock 


Five Picture Studies (Arranged for Orchestra 


Rachmaninoft ing 
by Ottorino Respigh1) 
The Sea and the Gulls. 


The Fair. 
Funeral March. 
Red Riding Hood and the Wolf. 


March. 
(First performance) 


Sibelius ) Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 
Tempo molto moderato quasi adagio. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
Il tempo largo. 
Allegro. 


ae eee ee - -s ‘ 


Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade”’ (after ‘“The 
Thousand Nights and a Night’), Op. 35 

The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 

The Story of the Kalandar Prince. 


The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 


Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a Rock 
surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. 


Rimsky-Korsakov 


There will be an intermission after the symphony. 


eee 


A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, November 5, at 5.15 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music ; 


Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 


Lee _______________ 
'mous if the conductor’s beat always | ptjJRLIC GUEST OF ORCHESTRA 


. | "s f, 
gave a a clear signal for beginning. Yesterday it was different. Not mere-' a Next week the orchestra will give concerts in Buffalo, Ann Arbo 


| ly the Funeral March was played, but. vi ‘a 
ayn “Heldenleben” the entire Eymphony, "it were Detroit, Columbus, Pittsburgh and Ithaca. The next regular pa 
| Strauss Heldenleben is to be regular concert of the orchestra. No : 


ranked with his ‘Alpine Symphony’ other music stood upon the programme, ea of concerts will take place on November sixth and seventh 
among his failures rather than with And the public, or as much of it as 4 


“TH” and “Don Juan” among Bis svnphony Hall would hold, was guest 


triumphs, a judgment of which re- of the orchestra. : | 
peated hearings make one the surer. At 8:50 Wednesday morning the cards Fourth 
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This music sounds magnificently, but of admission were issued to any who 
has almost nothing new or vital to say. chose to ask for them, and at the end 
It was painstakingly and eloquently of two hours no more were to be had. 
performed. Yesterday's performance of Beethoven's 
Although no attention was called to Symphony, which was gga dl : , 
it, many in the audience must have cast, was scheduled for 4 o'clock. ‘Ten ’ 
been struck at the opening of the con- minutes before the hour only a few FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 6, at 2.30 o’cloc 
cert yesterday by the mute eloquence balcony seats were available. By the 
of the vacant chair at the second desk time the second movement was reached 
among the first violins. Boris Kreinen, only a scattered two or three remained SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 7, at 8.15 o clock 
whose place it was, died this week as unoccupied, To look over this audience | ‘ 
the result of injuries received in aniwas to observe many faces not com- 
accident. An excellent musician, he} monly seen of a Friday or a Tuesday 
will me Wilneee by gest olin Bis faye oven or nef . vt hi ag 9 a Mon- 
admirable choir o rst violins has|day evening. No doubt yesterday many ; A 
lost one of its | best voices. | were hearing a great orchestra for the Rachmaninoft ; Five Picture Studies (Arranged for Orchestra 


‘first time. Yet a more attentive, a : = € 
’ { 

more devotedly: absorbed company is : by Ottorino Respigh ) 

seldom seen in Symphony Hall. - _1. The Sea and the Gulls. 

, Dr, KRoussevitzky had requested that : 


‘ there be no applause and, happily, this The Fair. 


; request was respected. After a* brief 7 . Funeral March. 
(} MEMORY | interval, during which the announcer 4. Red Riding Hood and the Wolf. 
from the broadcasting station, WEET, : 
explained the nature and purpose of : . March. 


' the concert, the conductor came upon | (First performance) 
_the stage. The lights were lowered and 
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‘in obedience to a further request, or- ; ; Svmphony No. 4in A minor, Op. 63 
' chestra and audience stood for a time Sibelius ; y P :, y P 
in tribute to the dead. When the last : . Tempo molto moderato quasi adagio. 


chord had sounded, Dr. Koussevitzky Allegro molto vivace. 
_ kept the orchestra for a moment or two 


at attention. Then, as he laid down . Il tempo largo. 


his baton, band and audience filed Allegro. 
quietly from the hall, 


Pla 1S the “Ee " 4 Of the performance itself it is neces- 
j 4) RRS 


Sary only to say that noble music was 
nobly played. 


: : Rimsky-Korsakov. Symphonic Suite, “‘Scheherazade’’ (after ‘“‘The 
With Public Aas Its Thousand Nights and a Night’), Op. 35 


e : I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 
uests : The Story of the Kalandar Prince. 


¢ S IGF [P . The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
o Le , Sf . Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a Rock 
BY WARREN or. SMITH surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. 


Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra paid yesterday | There will be an intermission after the symphony. 
their tribute to the late Thomas A. 
Edison. In times past the orchestra 
aR Rei eet Sg A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, November 5, at 5.15 
TS aa TI “AP ae ate a : o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 
quently, of course, when they have : 


been of tl 
hinlah cias 7 bs atte of music. The The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
nonat. ProceGure. has been: to Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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play at the beginning of one of the 
‘Tegular concerts appropriate solemn 
music, as, for example, the Funeral. 


March from Beethoven's “Erojca” 
“Sy mphony, 





OA AN OR ee St ET CRN AEE Se a 


ram My — "| @tguc was one hundredth proof of the 
Grave uUsli¢c _ability. of these old masters to trans: 
‘ Pee) ‘figure the dance-tunes-out of which they | 
y made their Suites. The dance itself is 
In As Grave often no more comely than a peasant 
girl in workaday calico. It emerges from 
their company a court-lady dressed in 
We . P f the silks and ribbons of their fancy. Again 
: er ormance light hands upon phrase and: rhythm, un- 
| specked, unroughened transparency of 
—— tone. The Suite that had seemed a rou- 
tined music in one performance became 
: oa. @ _ an enchanting experience in another. 
Sibelius’s Fourth Symphony 6jce more Strauss was right. | 
After Many Years, - Conductor, orchestra and audience then 
passed to Sibelius’s Fourth Symphony. 
Other Numbers It had not been played “at these con- 
ie DAFH { Aw certs” through fourteen years, since the 
time of Dr. Muck who added it to the 
TRAUSS nds long yee quoted os repertory repeating it more than once. 
nig Maggy rh oon petreg™ — the hough Sibelius is almost a cult at Sym- 
tne attinaes of wuss "hits phony Hall, and deservedly, Dr. Kousse- 
' ogy ohage ra ge vitzky, like Mr. Monteux before him, long 
quality of the leader—he Seems also tO overlooked it. The first audiences here- 
impiy-—dever mines the quality of his ,pouts—to say nothing of reviewers—re- 
ani _ What ‘bar the pecan S of cofled at what in thosé days passed for 
oe, Tamar RO) OEM FAP “Y3, sipelius’s appalling ‘“modernisms.” Yet 
seems to remember. There was, however, in brief interval, as our measure of time 
‘reason to recall it at the Symphony Con- goes. they ts so worked themselves 
cert of yesterday afternoon. As @ re- into the facture of contemporary musie, 
vised program ran, the first number was and into the ears of those who hear it 
a Suite, transcribed for orchestra from that vesterday nearly every one seeme 4 
one of that ancient’s Sonatas for Three rr Ame be ‘hae for seni SD 4 That is t6 way 
- ‘ “ ‘n) ~ e 
Be taie yernanten Arbos ey ag attention was close; silence tense-—even 
brought ‘tt to Symphon Hall Aa one between movements there was little talk; 
memory seonile it and “the response of| 26, Tesponse of understanding and emo- 
audience and reviewers, it then made ‘ion as well as the response of applause. 
little impression. Nor wan the perform- Let the ultra-conservatives look to their 
ance, from the guest and the orchestra, ca hieoeetal psc pre i Ee 
at all remarkable. Evidently Dr. Kous- ae , , , 
gevitzky noted the piece; judged it an play arg re el pas a7 age Wyse Te 
addition to his scaity seventeenth-cen- 2). op iE cape ew PR gg 
tury repertory; now took it in hand. Alon” st ae ‘9 sp yeasty 
rapt audience aay og : Mest aan Agrees pe Bap sr anng agent vn lange ies 
ME on hen proves nis  oltnaiiathn in his stride: the listener hears them al- 
sensibility to this archaic music wae most as naturally as he hears strokes 
leader in the deed. ~ that the ultra-conservatives of Vienna 
Consequently a transformed and fresh- counted “hideous” in Beethoven’s day. 
ly vitalized music. The Saraband with ode absorbing process has so been unob- 
which the Suite begins, diffused a grave igo ics ee yf grwegiete| Pac a 
and simple beauty touching to every ear. 7 . cco 
The flow of the piece, the texture of the unt one eee eee such an enleneene 
orchestral tone, were smoothness itself. ainda repahns as that of yesterday. 
There were adroit shadings, melting eu- Symphony of Sibelius that only _four- 
phonies. Yet the quiet dignity, the meas: | pace years ago was repellent for ‘“‘mod- 
ured feeling, the pervading easefulness, ernisms,” is now heard—and with no 
remained. Comparatively, Corelli’s dan: | Tepetition meanwhile—for its intrinsic 
vas is narrow, his means slender, his | @uality. on 
procedures economical. The more un-| ‘. I 
mistakable are his riches of musical mind | Pi brave anager vac Bates og | A ts 
| and spirit. , The , fina Badinérie | music stripped to its bone and sinew, or 
was played with no less limpid tone, with as someone has better put it, to its very 
light-rhythmed tossing of phrase after quiddity. At Sibelius’s will the Sym- 
ecer 5 ae poh tg rag able age tn aar phonic form sloughs away excrescences, 
made present grace. The intervenin renounces devices that. for him, have no 
' ME being save as accepted orthodoxies. He 


Strips it bare; but — keeps it large and|oppression through 
sweeping; unifies it with a coherence and |pierce; neither can he 
a logic of his own;‘determines shapes and 


procedures by what he would express. |only void. : 


The themeh that germinate the music The tragedy of man forever and a day; 


are so terse that they are better called the insoluble enigma of our living and our 
“motivs.” They are less themes in the dying. Sibelius has written them in this 


conventional sense and “musical ideas” Fourth Symphony for himself; but writ~ 


to be “worked,” than kernels of the ten them so potently that they lay deep 
thought, the mood, the emotion that hold upon us through a brief half hour. 


Sibelius would publish. He begins the Then back to the routines that are our 


unfolding; of a sudden one gives place poultices.; Yet, some of..us go: by: this 
to another, usually to return again when music, haunted. .« .2.:.Away with the 
this second, and perhaps a third, has had silly folk who fancy it has. something to 


its brief room and moment. Yet the'do with. the Finnish landscape.’ In ‘it 
music sounds nowhere disjointed or Sibelius is solitary, but for us! North- 


scrappy; remains steadfast and continu- erners, universal: genius.: : 


ous expression of an inner will and, 


purpose, inventing and conducting it. 


/ The conductor in this music yesterday 


This Symphony of Sibelius is wrought Was Serge Koussevitzky. There are some 


in long thin lines of counterpoint. 


are not imbedded®in harmonies; so lux- 
urlously upholstered. Rather the har- 
monies drift beside them, hang tenuously 
about them; are spindrift given off 
by the ebb and flow beneath. Of har- 
monic and instrumental color there is 
little or none. A few flares, like the 
thrust of the trumpet through the tonal 
fabric, and all else is half-tint in middle 
gray. Now and again it lights; the ear 
prompts the eye; and we listeners look 
with Sibelius across the vast spaces of 
an empty world. As swiftly darkness de- 
scends: then silence; the silence of man’s 


solitude. ... 


Sibelius’s orchestra is small. Less than 
three lines in the program-book enu- 
merated it. Often the instruments are 
used singlv, with imaginative sense of 
their individuality. Recall the pungent 
ohoe, the thin-voiced flute, the cleaving 
trumpet; the sombring violoncello. There 
are instrumental procedures that Sibelius 
‘is beginning to make his own or that 
for the while, serve his purpose—those 
whirring backgrounds against which a 
single instrument lifts its voice, into 


which it is finally caught; those phantom 
processions of figures, assembied, in mo- 
tion, only to be dissolved. ... Thereare 
confused tonalities, bare chord against 
bare chord, rhythms less shapen than 
hewed, 


Sibelius does not use these means, fol- 


low these methods, for their own sake. 
Nor by them, as so much, and highly in- 
dividualized, technique, prevail upon his 
audience. . They do but serve and assure 
his ends, which are profound personal 


and musical expression. No austerer 


to xind, 


comes 
Sound though it proceed from a platform 


of players to a hall filled with people, 


weaves an atmosphere ‘of solitude and of 


silence. The struggling motivs, the drift- 


ing harmonies, the restless figures, evoke 


an image of .man- wandering, phantom-'| 


like, this still emptiness; enduring an 


They to say that he is a sentimentalist prone 


to the softer rather than. the austerer 


‘peauty. Others to say that he is a melo- 


‘dramatist, who must cry up, and .clatter 
‘out whatever is before him. He would 
‘not be the many-sided conductor that he 
is, had he not his vein of sentiment for 
‘guch music as taps it, his dramatizing 
impulse when the composer gives the 
word. Yet he now accomplished a per- 
formance of this Fourth Symphony of 
Sibelius that for penetration and_ trans- 


mission, subtlety and clarity, characteri- | 
zation and atmosphere; for austere eyvo- 


cation, for tragic significance, Dr.’ Muck 
in his great days did not surpass. 

To the power of Sibelius was joined 
the complementary power of Kousse- 
vitzky, Sibelius, composing, would have 
his Symphony the unified expression of 
his purpose—substance, form, means and 
method. Koussevitzky in his turn uni- 
fied the performance. Not once, in an 
half hour of transport, came thought of 
music and proclamation as separate en- 
tities. A virtuoso-orchestra was the con- 
ductor’s and the composer's instrument— 
one of those virtuoso ‘‘American’’ orches- 
tras at which some Europeans affect to 
sneer as only highly organized and as- 
siduously perfected machines. Yet man 
for man it answered to Sibelius and to 
Koussevitzky. By genius it also was 
touched. 

To conclude, this orchestra and this 
conductor passed to the sensuous, lus- 
cious, luxuriant, “Scheherazade” of 
‘Rimsky-Korsakov. Surface ‘excels sub- 
stance; opulence exceeds depth. The 
‘glamor of legend, of time and place and 
‘adventure out of The Arabian Nights fol- 
‘lows upon tragedy. Baghdad stirs 
‘again. Sinbad sails the seas. The Kal- 
‘andar tells a tale that the bassoon. would 
glamour of legend, of'time and place and 
the young princess in the garden speak 
the livelong day of love; yet there are 
pauses of silence. All here is not pang 
but pleasure. This world is full-peopled, 


which he cannot. 
thrust away. In 
the end he also vanishes, and there is 
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opinion, for, wh 
the symphony. 


. 
' 


éontaining neither tragedy nor enigM@.  Corelji’s suite, which is perhaps al- | 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s music may be shal! most ag much the work of the arranger 


low, aS some learned doctors say. Here for orchestra, Pinelli, as of the. great 
and there it may be over-written, as it 17th century violinist, begins with a 
seamed to some at the end of a long cOn- beautiful sarabande, and includes an 
cert. Yet for the most part it accom-|ingratiating gigue and badinerie, To 


plishes its purpose, works’ its illusion, 


which are the ends of all creation in the 
arts. Dr. Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra were as ornate and fleshly with it as 
they had been bare and austere with 
Sibelius’s Symphony. For most of us 
the common sensual man-—and woman— 
drank it in. a eae 


Boston Sumphony.Qrrehestra 
Dr oN de ( 


postPoned the 
first performance of Respighi’s new 
arrangement for orchestra of p‘ano 
pieces hy Rachmaninom until next 
week's: ®ymphony concert, He sub- 
stitufed at the pea@inning of yesterday's 
progtam. the suite of arrangements 
from: Corelli which Mr Arbos intro- 
ane ae 
duced here last year as guest cone 
ductor, Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony, un- 
heard since the days of Dr Muck, and 
Rimsky-Korsakovy's ‘‘Scheherezade”’ 
were the other numbers, as originally 
planned. 

Sibelius’s A minor Symphony made a 
profound impression when neard here 
in 1914 and 1917. Ever since, one has 
hoped it would be played again. It 
had seemed as genuinely original a 
work as has ever been written, Yes- 
terday it still seemed original and dis- 
tinctive music, stirring the imagina- 
tion, touching the heart, despite its 
monotonous insistence on a _ single 
mood through the first three move- 
ments, No orchestral work is more uni- 
fied imaginatively than this brooding, 
melancholy plaint of an isolated soul in 
an alien world, It sounds like ai im- 
provisation overheard, as though to an 
unsuspected listener a great musician 
were pouring out his inmost heart. 

What once seemed the audacities of 
the harmony and instrumentation no 
longer startle, but the music is free 
from all hint of the commonplace, of 
the banal, After hearing all of Sibelius’ 
symphonies, save his latest, the eighth, 
one feels that this Fourth, in A minor, 
is the finest and the most character-. 
istic of the man. Dr Koussevitzky | 
gave an imaginative and symphatic | 
reading of titis unfamiliar masterpiece, | 

It is hard to believe that the same | 
Sibelius who wrote “Finlandia” and { 

Valse Triste’ write this A miinor | 
symphony. But one mustn't judge com- 
posers, even the greatest, by those of 


their works which get into the perma- 
nent repertory of the Pops, 


‘Dr Koussevitzky it offered an opportu- 


nity to display the luscioug tone, the 
deft technique of the orchestra. His 
interpretation stressed pretty but obvi- 


ous ‘“‘effects,’’ rather at the expense 


of the music, 

‘“‘Scheherezade’’ hag in the past 20 
years passed from the status of a 
modern and rather startling piece to 
that of a highly popular classic, Its 
orientalism, never genuine, now seems 
too conscious an artifice. Its endless 
repetitions of luscious melodies and 
vigorous rhythms pall a bit on the 
listener, Only the remarkably bril- 


liant scoring for orchestra now com- 


mands unreserved admiration, 

To the generation now nearing 
middle age this suite of Rimsky Kor- 
sakov once seemed what the ‘Pet- 
ruchka’”’ of his pupil Stravinsky prob- 
ably now seems to those in their ’teens 
and 30s, one of the most brilliant and 
daring of modern compositions. One 
is willing to venture that the bril- 
liance of Stravinsky will take longer 
to wear thin than has that of his 
teacher. Dr Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra gave a remarkably eloquent | 
performance of ‘‘Scheherezade,’’ which | 
was justly applauded, : 

Next week’s program includes Re-. 
spighi’s arrangement of five of Rach- 
maninoff’s ‘Etudes Tableaux,’’ Florent 
Schmitt’s “Tragedy of Salome;’’ the 
Brahms violin concerto, and Pick- 
Mangiagalli’s ‘‘Casanova in Venice.’’ 


' The soloist will be the distinguished 


German violinist Adolf Busch, teacher 

of Yehudi Menuhin, who will play for 

the first time in the United States, : 
rr, We 


_, SYMPHONY CONCERT 
‘hov(Bley PHILIP HALE 

The*program of the fourth concert of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony hall, was as fol- 
lows: Lorelli, suite arranged by Pineili 
from movements in opus 5; Sibelius, 
Symphony No. 4 A minor; Rimsky- 
Korsakov, “Scheherazade.” 

The fourth symphony is strangely dif- 
ferent in character from those that pre- 
cede and follow it. Was Sibelius ex- 
perimenting, endeavoring to strike out a 
new path? Was he dissatisfied with the 
result? When it was performed in New 
York 18 years ago, Mr. Henderson, the 
most sympathetic of those reviewing the 
symphony thought that Sibelius had 
“parted company with himself and 
joined the futurists.” One of the critics 
went so far as to describe the work as 
“inconsequential as the ravings of a 
drunken man.” This was an absurd 


TRE hot “inconmedeete nce taviahea ta. che dria 
tial”; it was planned deliberately; one what Jean Marnold called the 


might say, from the lack of em¢e 
sy planned in cold blood. i 

Of course Mrs. Newmarch and others 
who have written much about Sibelius, 
see him, working in a “hoary forest,” or 
by a rushing rapid, with wild winds 
tossing his hair. Would not Sibelius 
have written the symphony in the same 
manner if he had been on a Scottish 
moor or in the Black Forest? Did he 
not write what was clamoring within 
him to be out, irrespective of land, sea, 
climate? There are some who find “Fin- 
land” stamped on every page of his ‘“‘ab- 
solute” music; they attribute the stern- 
ness, the melancholy to the “bleak” 
landscape, sea-gulls screaming over the 
oray wastes; but travellers in Finlana 
have assured us that they have seen 
there delightful, smiling landscapes. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose that this 
symphony is the expression chiefly of 
the mood in which Sibelius happened to 
be at the time? And that mood, one of 
artistic curiosity—the effort was to leave 
the orthodox highway—to work only on | 
music without associations; the expres- | 
sion of his own mood at the time of) 
writing. | 

Perhaps there was an argument in | 
his mind. Perhaps he had been hear- 
ing “Parsifal,” for there are times in 
the symphony when one is reminded of 
Amfortas with his complaining voice, 
Not that Sibelius was obliged to bor-_ 


row phrases; but the mood of the com- 
poser and that of the wounded knight 
are at times alike. There is also the 
suggestion of similar harmonic and or- 
chestral, but not melodic expression. 

The thematic material is for the most 
part cool, contemplative, often . frag- 
mentary, or purposely incomplete. The 
melancholy that drips from the pages 
is almost without relief. Nor does one 
find the symphony of “baffling sim- 
plicity,” as a London reviewer found it 
ten years ago. The “simplicity” was 
carefully contrived. There is little real 
beauty, frank or subtle—there is little 
that impresses by loftiness of thought, 
or nobility of expression. There is pre- 
Vailing sobriety. Sibelius might say: 
“That is the way I felt when I wrote it. 
I could not write otherwise any more 
than I could then feel differently.” Is 
lt not a Significant fact that Sibelius 
soon left this path that he had found? 

The performance brought out the 
pecullar characteristics of the music. 
Dr Koussevi zky did not attempt to 
divert or improve on what seems to be. 
the composer’s intentions. Such is the 
force of Dr. Koussevitzky’s own musi- 
Cal nature that +he could not help giv- 
ing to some pages a vitality that was 
lacking, no doubt deliberately, but 
mistakenly lacking in the composer's 
thoughts, 

Happy the man that hears “Sche- 


and the pastilles of the 
y the brilliant instrumenta- 


constant picturesqueness, 
With repeated hearings one begins to 
be a little weary of the repetition of 
similar effects, although there are 
graceful melodies, ingenious transfor- 


mations, fancy in plenty. The per-. 


formance yesterday was a gorgeous one. 


And what now stands out in bold re- | 


lief? The sea music in the first move 


ment; the bassoon tune at the begin- 
ning of the “Kalandar prince’s story,” 
though that solo might yesterday have 
been freer, more ad libitum in the tell- 
ing; the second theme in the “Young 
prince and the young princess,” where 
solo and accompaniment are entranc- 
ing. 


Yet some might have found more. 


beauty that was pure; gaiety that was 


more ingenuous in Corelli’s concert), | 


performed to the evident pleasure of 
the audience. For it the conductor and 
the orchestra are masterly interpreters 
of the moderns. Dr. Koussevitzky has 
a body of strings that can fully set 
forth the glory of the ancients. The 


; 
; 


concert will be repeated tonight. The 


Respighi’s orchestral arrangement of 
Five Picture Studies for piano by Rach- 
maninoff; Florent Schmitt’s “Tragedy 


of Salome’: Brahms’s violin concerto 


(Adolf Busch, violinist); Pick-Mangia- 
galli’s “Carnival Scene” from “Casanova 
in Venice.” 


Boston_Symphony 


Pursuing his *exploratory policy, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky revived for 
the fourth program of the Boston 
Symphony season the Fourth Sym- 
phony, in A minor, of Jan Sibelius. 
Seldom has he rendered a more un- 
Selfish service to art. For this sym- 
phony, although definitely of the 
composer’s mature period, offers even 
less reward to a conductor than the 
Third, which Dr. Koussevitzky intro- 
duced to Boston three years ago after 
predecessors had passed it by. And 
indeed, so far at least as the first of 
this pair of concerts (Nov. 6) was 
concerned, he had to rest content 
with the applause of his artistic con- 
science; for the audience, attentive 
but baffled, was no more than polite 
in “‘s response 

Nor does the audien necessarily 
deserve to be reproved for thav. Pa- 
trons of symphony concerts quite 
naturally expect a major piece to 
come to a rousing conclusion. A 


‘program of next week will comprise: | 
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“~@¢@ 
ns ay in 2 hina nb napa each siatinees of the seasun or Uie Bos- 
| , anissimo scon- : 
meee ny We hope that Dr. Kousse- ton Symphony Orchestra was main- 
vitzky, having had the courage to tained in the fourth, which befell 
go cao arog ay ge had yesterday. As noteworthy as the 
en aormant in boston-for years, | , % 
will have the perseverance to re- Performances of Brehms’ and at 
peat it. It is extremely probable that ler’s symphonies abd of Strauss 
its virtues will impress themselves “}in Heldenleben” was that yester- 
more readily upon the audience at @ q.\ of the Fourth of Sibelius. 
second hearing. No one today can be 
disturbed by the dissonances which 
distressed those who listened to this UNHEARD FOR 14 YEARS 
Symphony in the ’teens of this cen= Wot since 1917 had Sibelius’ repressed, 
tury. It is rather its starkness, its intensely personal music been heard in 
terseness, its compactness, to which symphony Hall, and the intervening 
the hearer of today. must become vears had softened and clarified much 
accustomed. Those who accepted the that seemed then harsh or obscure, The 
Sibelius Third surely will not in the eae te indi a Bicone gts) = 
j ‘¢ in the last movement were najo 
Sena Bats rarnctartasia and E-flat are heard simultaneously, 
mat * i | are barely noticeable to a. generation 
and vital in its restrained CXPreS-| inured to Stravinsky and Honegger, 
SiVENess. |while his growing tendency to with- 
The concert was opened with a!draw into himself, begun in the tran- 
Corelli Suite first heard in Boston! sitional Third Symphony, is so much 
from Mr. Arbos. And Dr. Kousse-| more marked in the Sixth and Seventh 
vitzky no doubt was consoled for the | that by comparison the Fourth seems 


| 3 “ank spoken 
opul Ss 2 cy ,, almost frank and outspo ig 
Feet coomness to the symphony by With the concert-going public, as a 
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the warmth which his publication of | whole, this Fourth Symphony may 
Rimsky-Korsakof?’s sure-fire Sche-| never be as popular as the First and 
hérazade” Suite kindled in the lis-| second or even the Fifth, in which Si- 
teners, L. A. 8S. belius partially reverts to his earlier 


» manner, But for the true Sibelius en- 
SIBELIUS thusiast, sympathetic to its moody, fit- | 
ful utterances, its marvellously sensitive 

and individual instrumentation, its 


flashes of beauty that fade as quickly 


as they come, its half-choked voicing 
of an emotion too deep for words—or 
tones, the Fourth Symphony is music 
to be treasured in the heart, to be held 


as a precious possession. 


Dr. Koussevitzky, who from a semi- 

. y MPHON y indifference towards it has grown into 
a deep and penetrating understanding 

of Sibelius’ music, brought the Fourth 


yesterday to a performance that seemed 
nothing short of revelation, And if the 
sombre, almost blackly melancholy end- 
ing is scarcely calculated to provoke 


z enthusiasm, at least the audience was 
Work Given a Reveal- far from indifferent. . 


As foil before and after to Sibelius’ 
reticences and intensities, Dr. Kousse- 


ing Performance by vitzkyv vesterday offered. respectivek, 


the charming Suite by Corelli as ar- 
ranged by Pinelli, heard here once: be- 


. fore, and Rimsky-Kor«eakov's “Sch 
e a ‘ - Ot e- 
Dr. K oussevit ky herazade,”” always one of the conduct- 
r ) * | or’s and orchestra's outstanding 
a | Tpi3t : triumphs. i 
. b wa } | 
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His Concerto Notably Played, 
New Stuff Variously. 
Schmitt at Full 


Awe, P31 (Aan 


T was best—the program considered 

—to seek the Symphony Concert, 

yesterday afternoon with an open 

mind and not tuo much expectation. 
.*.. Contrary to anticipation Brahms’s 
Violin-Concerto, and the playing of it, 
proved the event of the day. Some of us 
were saying in our hearts that of late it 
had been heard too often at Svmphony 
Hall; that it would sound the better for 
a& s@ason or two of retirement, even 
though an inferior music replaced _ it. 
Those that like to count figures had fur- 
ther reported it as plaved at three pairs 
Of Symphony Concerts within the past 
three veuairs. Bv that repetition, as the 
event proved, Dr, Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra have attained to a unified, pro- 
portioned, comprehensive, significant per- 
formance unusuel to hear. Not a detail 
of the symphonic web—for the piece is a 
syMphony, less the scherzo. for orchestra 


and violin rather than a virtuoso’s econ-: 
certo—now escapes them. Hach under- | 
Voice sounds clear and truly measured. | 
Every shading falls into place. Between. 


the wind choir and the solo-instrument 
there are euphonies that woo the ear: 
While hereabouts no conductor of eon- 
certos has been more sensitive and even- 


handed than Dr: Koussevitzky in the ad-. 
Justment of the orchestral with the solo: | 


Part. 

All this is accomplished with no thin- 
ning of the full cutline, no cooling of the 
pervading warmth, no weakening of the 
recurring |. vigors. 3y this time, after 
Thibaud, Heifetz and now Busch, the aca- 
demic-’~Brahmsites must have relaxed 
their. notion that here is “an austere 
rather than .a romantical music, The 
freedom of the beginning; the rhapsodie 
note in the pages of figuration and *‘*pas- 
sage-work’’—as they were played on Fri- 
day: the gathering and re-gatheringe of 
propulsive energy after musing mood. 
are all, through the first movement, of 
the warm, romantic Brahms In the 
slow movement, as the German saying 


ryyy 


The orchestra, with the oboe leading. 
sitigs a song of simple Sentiment; with it 
draws ‘near to ‘simple beauty; while 
around it the solo-violin weaves aguin 
gentle figures and glamorous filitrree. 
The lyrical Brahms, to be followed in the 
finale .by ‘the skillful, effective, “—humor- 
some Brahms, nothing loth to occasiona! 
shakinges of the Hungarian pepper-pot. 
hrough the whole Concerto, it is th: 
conductor’s obligation to keep in balance 
the composer’s energies and musings. 
freedoms and precisions, ingenuities and 
rhapsodies—to blend and measure streneth 
and sweetness, both inherent in = th: 
music. Dr. Koussevitzky, and an orches 
tra. at one with him, now fulfill this obii 
gation with equal insight and justic 
The disteners: hear Brahms of the Violin- 
Concerto, and hear him whole. 


To this outcome, the violinist. Mr. 
Adolf Busch of Berlin, making a first ap- 
pearance On this side of the Atlantic. 
materially, contributed. some «part of 
the audience-must have known his hich 
reputation won in Europe. Seldom has 
a newcomer been more warnily welcomed 
at the matinée. Perhaps this reception 
reassured Mr. Busch. Perhans, as ! 
sturdy: figure, serious face, quiet po 
and freedom from every “expression: ! 
mannerism suggested, he is no prey to 
the nervousness besetting many'a déb: 
lant at these concerts: among violinist: 
nearly wreck'ng, once upon a time, th: 
illustrious Ysave. He is. moreover. 
understanding, unselfish musician. 
specting the art that he serves. Lik: 
everyone else, he perceived Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s share in the, performanee of th 
Concerto; when the audience had thric 
recalled him, insisted upon the condu 
tors appearance at his side: remember 
aiso the grateful congratulations to the 
orchestra. Telegrams to Berlin will hav: 
more reasons than one to call the occu: 
sion an auspicious début. 

Mr. Busch’s playing of the violin-part 
for he must forgive Americans their (Lis- 
taste in print for his honorable German 
lille of professov—was/ distinguished. in 
the first movement, by rhythmic verve in 
his opening measures and at the staccato 
return of the second theme: by the rhap- 
sodic warmth and freedom, rare to hear, 
With which he invested figures and ‘‘pus- 


sSage-work"; by the breadth and boldness 


with Which he proclaimed the right of tne 
re-entering violin to take possession ot 
the melody, muse and improvise upon it: 
by the fine, keen energy with which he r 
leased the cadenza toward the end. in 
the slow movement he renewed, with a 
hghter hand, the rhapsodic mood, whil: 
the solo-instrument weaves figures about 


the orchestrai melody. Adding musicianly 


ae eae 


Brahms, hte checked sentiment, which the 
music asks, before it became sentimental- 


ity. He softened tone, but did not smear | 
it. So to the last measures lent the quiet | 


heauty implicit in them. 


In the finale Mr. Busch was all for the 


impetuous Brahms, incisive of rhythm, 
high in humor. Like the conductor, he 
was fortunate throughout in measured 


hlending of the strength and sweetness | 


of- the Concerto; in the golden mean of a 
tone that was neither too sensuous and 
sitken nor too dry, vold, austere. At 
every turn his rhythm was vitalizing, A 
personal quality most uppeared~in the 
rhapsodic mood and the finely-tempered 
hand with which he played the figure- 
work of the first and the second move- 
ment. In recent years, nearly every per- 
formance of Brahms’s Violin-Concerto ut 
Symphony Hall has been memorable for 
some individual distinction that the vio- 
linist—say Thibaud or Heifetz—lent it. 
Mr. Busch’s takes place beside theirs. 


A novel number began and ended the 
concert. To conclude, Dr. Koussevitzky 
set a fragment from the ‘“Casanova”’ 


ballet of the Czech-Italian, Pick-Mangia- 
ealli, slightly adapted from the stage of 


La Seala to Bostonian and other concert- 
halls. It opens and closes with high- 
colored, tumultuous tone-picturine of a 
Venetian “Carnival Scene,” rhythmically 
hard-driven, orchestrally flamboyant. Be. 
tween, a lively-paced, gay-humored folk: 
dance, the furlana. lor contrast a 
slower, more sensuous Waltz. (What was 
it doing, except by stage-license in Gasa- 
nova’s eighteenth-century Venice”) Kirst. 
last and all the way, music of a virtuoso. 
composer for a Virtuoso-conductor and 
“4 vVirtuoso-orchestra. Once in so often 
he must make it and they plav it—or 
perish under suffocation of a natural and 
acquired instinct. An audience, accus- 


, 


tomed to these virtuosities, unhappy with- 


out them also once in so often, hears 


tinem gladly. 
At the other end of the program, and 


more questionably, the arrangements for 


orchestra worked by Respighj upon five 
of Rakhmaninov’s ‘“Picture-Studies” for 
piano. By the evidence of their pres- 
ence and their works, as Bostonians have 
known them at Symphony Hall, the Tft- 
alian is of one temperament and imagi- 


nation; the Russian of another. In the 


transcriptions, alreadv described in this 
place, the external exuberance of Respi- 
shi rather than the inner brooding of 
Rakhmaninov is usually uppermost, ta 
fact in the casual encounter of a first 
performance, there was no more than a 
bennyworth of the Russian’s bread and 
Salt to an infinite deal of the Italian’s 
heady wine. ‘The Respighi of graphic 


of sharp-set orchestral tumults in. “The 
Fair’; of plangent’ sonorities in the 
Funeral Music’; of astute and suggestive 
ingenuities in “Red Riding Hood and the 
Wolf’ — what strange company | they 
keep nowadays: of tramping rhythms, 


‘thundered out. in the final ‘‘“March.’’ 


Along the way the Respighi ot the 
Roman tone-poems was occasionally 
audible: while always the Respighi of 
exhaustless orchestral resource and 
adroit arranging skill was in presence, 
Often, however, he has deployed re- 
markable insight into the composer and 
the music transcribed, as in iis arrange- 
ments of ancient dances or in his orches- 
tral version of Bach’s Passacagla for 
organ, which we in Boston might well 
hear. But in this newest venture, Rakh- 
maninov is rather far to seek. In im- 
agination this and that hearer recalled 
him bending over the piano and playing 
these “Picture-Studies”’ in a mingling of 
erandiose virtuosity and somber fantasy 
that wrived away programmatic titles 
and graphic effects. With endless care 
and pains Dr. Koussevitzky, and his men 
with him. made the most-of Respight’s 


‘orchestral artifice and flamboyance. 


These are the latter and not too fortu- 
nate days of Florent Schmitt, composer of 


Imusic. In his own Paris his pleces are 


now selaom heard. There. perforce, he 
must plv the trade of reviewer of con- 
for a newspaper. ““‘Down there,” as 
‘cnch amiably designate al] that con- 

“ible world so unlucky as not to be 
part, or dependency, cof France, his name 
seldom appears on programs. The more 
the credit to the sympathetic Kousse- 
vituzky for the present revival of Schmitt's 
masterpiece, the music thag he set, twenty 
vears ago, to a poem of d’Humieéres, 
“Solome’s Tragedy’; that ultimately 
emerged as mimodrama for Diaghilev 
and the Opéra and as Suite for the concert. 


‘hall. (Dr. Koussevitzky played it as Suite 


with a range between Parts I and II that 
puzzled most listeners. Were it not bet- 
ter to take it as continuous tone-poem, 
section after section, with only the slight- 
est halt’) 

In these nineteen-thirties Schmitt’s 
music is a2 rent masterpiece. There are 
pages that now sound, loud and hollow; 
pages as well that overdG graphic im- 
asgerv and dramatizing impact until they 
defeat themselves. Yet as many thore 
charged with acrid sensuality, macabre 
fantasy. ominous bodement, a veritable 
savagery of lust and triumph, dread and 
misery, rare in music and still intensively 
expressed. There was one tour de force 
in Schmitt, this ‘‘Salome’s Tragedy.” In 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s performance it sur- 
vived the inroads of time and fashion; 
the composer’s voids and excesses. 
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By PHILIP HALE 

Dr. Koussevitzky conducted the fifth 
concert of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra given in Symphony hall yesterday 
afternoon. The program was as fol- 
lows: Rachmaninoff, Five  Picture- 
Studies orchestrated by Respighi: The 
Sea and the Gulls, The Fair, Funeral 
March, Red Riding Hood and the Wolf, 
Mareh (first performance). Schmitt, 
“The Tragedy of Salome,” suite (after a_ 
poem by d’Humicres). Brahms, con-— 
certo for violin (Adolf Busch, violinist; | 
his first appearance in Boston). Pick- 
Mangiagalli, Scene Carnavalesque, from 
“Casanova in Venice” (first time in the 
United States.) 


Otterino Respighi goes up and down 
the land like a raging lion, seeking 
what he may ‘‘arrange” and orchestrate. 
Whether the musical contents of these 
piano pieces by Rachmaninofi warrant 
the labor expended by the Italian is an 
open question. He reminds one of Mr. 
Wemmick: ‘‘Hello! Here’s a piano piece 
—let’s arrange it for orchestra.” Rach- 
maninoff wrote two scts of piano pieces 
—nine in each set. Did Respighi or- 
chestrate them all? Harrowing thought! 
Did he or the publisher give the fanci- 
ful subtitles which Rachmaninoff ne- 
gliected to invent? 

Now Respighi is a master of orches- 
tration, and the chief attraction in the 
pieces performed yesterday is the skill 
he displays. The first, “The Sea and 
the Gulls,” was worthy of this display; 
the music is picturesque, poetic, charm- 
ing in every way; but the other four 
pieces have little inherent significance. 

Perhaps if one heard the Russian 
pianist play them, one would hold an- 
other opinion. Take the “Funeral 
March,’ for example. The march was 
apparently halted more than once by 
trafic signals. There was no continu- 
ity of mourning; there was no over- 
whelming expression of grief. With all 
Mr. Respighi’s skill, the march seemed 
labored, artificial. One could not help 
remembering the simplicity and the 
powerful effect of Handel’s ‘Dead 
March in Saul,” written in the key 
of C major, and, paradoxically, all the 
more mournful. How did Handel, 
choosing a key consecrated to jubila- 
tion, gain this efiect? Probably the 
only answer is that he was a wonder- 
worker in music. 

They think highly of Florent 
Schmitt in France. From what has 
been heard here of his music, this good 
report is inexplicable. Possibly the 
music for his “Salome” has greater dra- 
matic force, a finer oriental flavor, com- 
pelling sensuousness, and a hair-raising 


expression of horror, when it is heard in 


the theatre, with stage settings, cos- 
‘tumes and the sight of Salome with the 
series of dances that cost the Baptist 
his head; but this is doubtful, for this 
imusic, even when one tries to picture 
the scenes that it accompanies, lacks 
imagination. His Salome is not seduc- 
tive; is not demoniacal; she is cerebral, 
nor does she, over-brained, not over- 
sexed, give way to hysteria and thus 
become an interesting apparition. One 
little piano piece,.“‘The Passing Beil,’ 
played here when Miss Winifred Christie 
eave her first recital, has more emo- 
tional mystery and at the same time 
a more poignant effect than the elabo- 
rate compositions, the great “‘machines” 
by Schmitt that Bostonians have heard. 
| Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Scene Carnaval- 
esque” is another composition that, with 
its bustle and its din, is for the theatre 
stage. Here again there are pages in- 
geniously orchestrated, as those in 
which the good old air “The Carnival 
of Venice” is treated con amore. And 
after Schmitt’s ‘“‘Salome” and the ar- 
rangement of Rachmaninoff's piano 
pieces, what a pleasure it was to hear 
an honest. tune! 

Mr. Busch with the orchestra, led by 
Dr. Koussevitzky with his customary 
regard for soloist and composer, gave 
an excellent interpretation of Brahms’s 
concerto. Too often the performance 
of this concerto is like the Hamlet of 
the young tragedian in “Great Expec- 
tations’—'‘‘massive and concrete.” The 
reputation of the visitor is so estab- 
lished that technical proficiency, full 
and pure tone, intelligent and musical 
phrasing, a comprehension of the work 
as a whole, these were anticipated. 
Nor was the agreeabie expectation ce- 
ceived. For to the fine qualities was 
added warmth, a poetic feeling when 
the composer allowed it and put aside 
his gruff, surly, forbidding mask, to re- 
veal himself a human being. 

The violinist was recalled several 
times, sO unmistakable was the apvre- 
ciation by the audience of his perform- 
ance. The audience was also greatly 
pleased by the attempt of Messrs. Rach- 
maninoff and Respighi to imitate the 
howling of a wolf. The concert will be 
repeated tonight. The orchestra will 
be out of town next week. The next 
concerts will be on Nov. 27, 28. Dr. 
Koussevitzky will conduct in the first 
half of the concerts Beethoven’s over- 
ture to ‘“Coriolanus” and his Fourth 
Symphony. After the intermission 
Nicolai Tcherepnin will conduct his 
symphonic poem “The Enchanted King- 
com” (after a Russian tale), his “Ten 
Miniatures” (after a Russian illustrated 
alphabet), and his prelude “in memory 
of Rimsky-Korsakov.” The prelude will 
be performed for the first time. Tcher- 
epnin had already written a sinfonietta 
in memory of Rimsky-Korsakov. 


its graphicness and potency in flie the- 
atre must be doubly great. So eloquent 
was yesterday’s performance, however, 
that the music told well its own story 


. Without scenic aid. 

o The bulk of Florent. Schmitt’s music 
may not survive, but in his choral and 
orchestral setting of the Forty-Seventh 


Psalm and in ‘The Tragedy of Salome” 
he has produced two masterpieces. For 


ca a modern composer that is, after all, 

no small achievement. 
If Dr. Koussevitzky was minded to 
honor his distinguished countryman, a 
| performance of Rachmaninoff’s long- 
neglected Second Symphony or of his 
hone '4, (931 ( ot more fitting than the playing of these 
° 9 66 99 showy transcriptions of Respighi in 
Schmitt S Salome which the Italian's -indulgence in his 
favorite orchestral tricks tends to ef- 


Creates Deepest 


like the others.in.the suite, presumably 
contributed by the transcriber since the 
‘piano-pieces are ‘themselves  titleless, 
‘Was recognizably Rachmaninoffian, 


Mm { Ps 
PMV MP ONY HAL 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH — poston Symphony Orchéstr 


4 ‘nu C . fF wacter. | 

Che Symphony Concert of yestet-| 4 jew violinist of the first rank, in 
day afternoon increased from two to! he familiar Brahms concerto, a re- 
four the number of novel pieces of fete Pind a Pyating “— pe pe 
4 . ‘ ressive modern composition, and two 
the current season and offered in the | nsignificant new laces diversified the 
person of Adolf Busch, eminent Ger-| vrogram of yesterday’s Symphony con- 

ren tiens does | rt. | 
ae violinist and director of the Ber- Adolf Busch, who played for the first 
lin Hochschule, its second soloist. ime in Boston, and apparently for the 
irst time in America, though the om- 
ep iscient program book did not say So, 
SCHMITT’S BALLET as been heard of here chiefly as a 
Almost a novelty, indeed, was yet -eacher of violin. It was to him that 
another item on the programme, the Yehudi Menuhin was sent for those 
suite made from Florent Schmitt’s bal- lessons in style and in virtuoso tech- 
let, “The Tragedy of Salome,’ unheard nique which even the most gifted of 
here since 1919, In interest it outshone, boy violinists must receive if a prod- 
at least: for one listener, all else in the igy is to ripen ia@to a master. But 
concert: Respighi’s generally inap- Mr Busch’s playing yesterday had 
propriate orchestration of five of Rach- none of the academic coldness and dull- 
maninoff’'s  none-too-important Etudes ness this renown as a pedagogue might 
Tableaux for the pianoforte, the noisy have led one to expect. He is a first- 
and hollow “Carnival Scene’”’ from Pick- rate musician, a remarkable violinist, 
Mangiagalli’s ballet, ‘‘Casanova in and full of that mysterious inner fire 
Venice,” and even the Violin Concerto one can only describe by the much- 


of Brahms, heard over-frequently here abused word temperament, 
otf hate years and yesterday given by 


Mr. Busch a thoroughly sound per- : 
formance. but one usgraced by any Aaolf Busch Satisfes 


special virtues of tone, technique or _ Better playing than his in the 
interpretation. It should be added here Brahms concerto yesterday one has 
that the audience received Mr. Busch never heard, There were no excesses, 
with marked enthusiasm. no inaccuracies, no lapses of taste or 
The poem of Robert d’Humieres that of technique. Every melody was firm- 
serves as basis for Schmitt’s ‘mute |ly and justly phrased, every rhythm 
drama” and that affords the clue to|keenly vital. So, one felt, Brahms 
the orchestral suite is steeped in an | would have wished his music to sound. 


Impression 


atmosphere of unwholesomeness and of | And, in addition, there was a warmth’ 


horror that is marvellously reflected in 
the music. Great as is the evocative 
power of this suite in the concert hall, 


‘Island of the Dead’’ would have been) 


face the composer's personality. Only. 
in the first of the five, which bears the | 
title ‘The Sea and the Gulls,” a title, 
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and vigor of feeling by no means in- 
herent in every measure of this con- 
certo, put there by performer rather 
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than composer. The orchestral accom-| 
paniment was a bit heavy handed, 
lacking in some of the classic perfec- | 


*® 
Keeping Up 
tions of the soloist’s memorable per- 


match itself with the good lady at sta- }, saoemenadteerenniieeapenn sienemmmertaneaneaaeaiamemneaecaiemn enter — 
tistical inquiry. It Fagen ca at cari we | i gs patie oi ny 
is disposed to agree with her when she) cespallth ' 
eries for respite from Brahms’s Violin | Pere? Hs oh Ayton retinie Shoal 
Concerto, to be played tomorrow and Sat- and the Wolf” Sak “March,” kt Mi 
urday for the third and the fourth time t ’ @ titl , h wail 
within eight months. It can also soothe events, music an 1wieS Marcn W 


a 
formance. Mr Busch insisted on shar- W th B t 
ing the hearty applause with con-) } Os On 
. Ww - together, excep’ that some of those ' 
her indignation with the news that halt , : 
of the sixth pair of concerts, on: Nov. 27 ,Roman statues of Respighi’s come to 


ductor and players. 
Concert-Halls 
4s . . - . 
and ®& will fall to the perennial Lud- Strident life in the cortege instead 


Florent Schmitt’s ‘‘Tragedy of Sa-| 
lome,’?’ remembered from the days of | 
mi. a wig, twenty-four hours after ner Thanks. | Of in the final March. The instru- 


Dr Muck as an impressively original 
tone poem, renewed that impression | 
yesterday. Schmitt, unlike most pres-' 


xivine Dav. Takine leave. i ren dares | mentation of course is brilliant. This 
ent day French composers, belongs to. giving Day. Taking leave, it even dares 


no group. He has taken his own way,/ The Lack of Violin-Concertos, 
bodied forth in music his own dreams, | 


using for their utterance idioms and/| Bruce Simonds Enlarged, 


instruments employed by others, but 
never imitating anyone. His Salome Programs to Hand 
it not based on Wilde’s play, but on C i Pi | 
a poem by Robert d’Humieres. In its LELw ) FI AdA~. 
original form it was a “mute Grama, HMARLY everyone was agreed, al 
first performed in 1907 at Paris with the Symphony Concert of Satur- 
Loie Fuller and Lou Tellegen in the dav evening, upon the merit of 
cast. Mr. Busch’s playing of the violin 
Tired as we have moat = a Ae part in Brahms’s nan penta no less upon 
yr lifes agse aagtey Bay ari » the version of the whole music as con- 
an el RR lap a ag Dogg ye ‘+¢',¢ ductor and violinist accomplished it. 
thing vital and compelling in ae 7/iven with memories of Kreisler, Thi- 
of a’Hi ee ge ee ce yy pag baud and Heifetz hanging in the air, it 
of d’Hum. on se 


sounded, above them all, as the real thing 
as utterly avincial as those of sa7, 


'y ralnole’ that Brahms not only put to paper bul 
such ‘'Gothic ater ohare as Walpole & also imagined as he wrote. Yet one an4 
“Castle of Otranto.’ 


another who admired and applauded to 

° a : the top of his bent, regretted that the vlo- 
Sea Picture linists more and more confine themselves 
The first performance anywhere of to Brahms and Beethoven, (Mr. busch 
Respighi’s arrangement of five of th® will play Beethoven’s Concerto in New 
piano pieces Rachmaniuoff entitled york when he appears there with the Phil 


merely ‘‘Etudes Tableaux,”’ began thé | harmonic Society and Mr. Toscanini.) 

concert. There are titles for the pieces | (Grant that Chaikovsky’s is wearing 
in the new orchestral version. ‘The 
Sea and the Gulls,’”’ ‘The Fair,’ ‘Fuse | 


>) as Wisi ~ , a . 
neral March, Red Riding Hood and ithat Saint-Saéns’s sound as withered 


‘threadbare; that only the rarest sympathy 
can save Mendelssohn’s from tameness; 


the Woif,” and “March, they are od i beaux look. But need Elgar’s—with dis- 
called, presumably by Respighi. The | “\"*° siete ai abate tiny Coen amen dak 
sea picture might seem the most ims | Ce’nins cure? 4g pea gy tee ener yesh “hamid 
pressive of the lot did not one recall Giazunov x ee is | PT oh ee ond 
the opening of Mendelssohn’s ‘Fin« plece when it 1s more to be desired than 
gal’s Cave,” which paints that sort of his symphonies; or Sibelius Sa mastel . 
picture far better. ‘‘Red Riding Hood piece—pass for a music too grim to be 
and the Wolf” is a study of tonal conse, often endured? Besides, there are always 
trasts of the sort better aone by Ravel} ihe ancients, Bach and Mozart; one mod. 
in the ‘‘Beauty and the Beast’’ section, | ernist, Prokofiev, whose violin-concerto 
of his ‘Mother Goose.” The instrue| geserves more frequent doing; and within 
mentation is skilful, but not dazzlingly six weeks Stravinsky. ‘“‘How they will 
brilliant. The piano pieces in theif ) 116 it!’ writes an amiable young modern- 
original form were effective enough, ‘ist who heard the Concerto in Berlin. Be- 
but. Pots tery” demanded so much | fore long Hindemith should also do the 
Of eg aicae novelty, a ‘“‘Scene Car. | iob—and 4 good one. 2.193 7; 
navalesque” by  Pick-Mangiagalli, | Neglected Ludwig Aml ) 7 { inp—~ 
taken from his ballet ‘“‘Casanova in There are letters to hand concerning 
Venice,’”’ little need be said. It | the Symphony Concerts. One, from 4 
sounded to one hearer like a finale | “justly indignant matron tempered by 
from a Winter Garden Show of Ne /as much good humor as she can mus- 
1914. The composer, an ar ek , a ter,” roundly declares that ‘‘in all her ex- 
consistently adopted Be pen gee perience of the Symphony Concerts, 
etter hack. if we are to listen to ro~ which is extensive, five pairs ney? spe 
bust popular strains at the Symphony, hitherto passed without the inclusion ; | 
let us have some up-to-date Gershwin one or more of Beethoven's immorta 
in the original Broadway version, not works. Yet this fall, it is only Brahms 
such European “highbrow” ragtime as and Brahms and Brahms.” This depart- 
this. Pp. . ment has neither time nor energy to 


to hint that he, as well as audiences, is 


none the worse for the present hiatus. 
For plavers and for hearers, there is 
such a thing as Beethoven in rovtine. 


Changed Times, Changed Ears 

The other letter craves sympathy rather 
than looses impatience. The correspond- 
ent listened intently last Saturday even- 
ing to Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“‘Schehera- 
zade,’’ music that he has long enjoyed. 
For the first time, as he puts it, he 
“found it too much of a good thing.” In 
his ears, it now sounded ‘‘over-written, 
over-colored, over-thick, over-Sensuous, 
like a too rich pudding of which one has 
foolishly taken a second helping.’’ There 
were repetitious spots (he insists) and 
monotonous pages, 

At supper after the concert, others, to 
his surprise, confessed to the same im- 
pression, but they were all harshly 
chidden by one of the venerable sages 
who would give the law to music in this 
town. He bade them rejoice “‘in a superb 
musie superbly played” and that sort of 
thing. Doing an errand of mercy, this ce- 
partment suggests toits friend that the 
musical times change and ears change 
With them: that much music of the lux- 
uriant and romantical eighties and nine- 
ties now sounds the worse for the wear 
of the years; that the spare, sinewy, 
“cerebral,’ moderns have made inroads 
upon it; that as for Rimsky-Korsakov 
after Sibelius in one and the same con- 
cert, the less said the better—now that 
inland is no longer Russian dependency. 


Two novelties decorated the fifth 


program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s season, played Nov. 13 
in Symphony Hall, Boston: Five 
“Picture-Studies” by Rachmaninoff, 
arranged for orchestra by Respighi, 
and the “Scéne Carnavalesque” from 
Pick-Mangiagalli’s ballet, “Casanova 
in Venice.” They were not the most 
important items on the list. 

The more interesting of the two | 
vas the Rachmaninoff-Respighi col- 
laboration, which consists of orches- | 
‘rations of five of the  pianist’s 
“Tableaux-Etudes” from op. '33 and) 
Op. 39. None of the originals has a 
descriptive title, and. it does not ap- 


was the first performance. 
The Pick-Mangiagalli piece was 
|marked “First time in the United 
States.” To which one is tempted to 
reply, “What of it?” It is difficult to 
think why it should have been made. 
part of a symphony program, unless 
Dr. Koussevitzky has decided to: 
compete with Mr. Toscanini in pro- 
ducing fourth-rate Italian novelties. 
Florent Schmitt’s Suite, “The 
‘Tragedy of Salomé,” unheard in | 
Boston for a dozen years, was worth | 
revival, in spite of its cinematic 
argument. It is true that th .oisier 
passages fall less effect’ upon 
the ear with the passaxe vf the 
years, but there is unfaded beauty 
in the gentle measures that describe 
the stage setting, and in the music 
of the “Enchantments on the Sea.’ 
The performance was limpid and 
compelling. | 
Adolf Busch, playing for the first 
time in the United States, was solo- 
ist in the Brahms Vidlin Concerto. 
This artist, whose high European 
reputation had preceded him, was 
received with acctaim. He displayed 
a finished technique, sound mu- 
sicianship and an intellectual grasp 
of the concerto which was reinforced 
by a fiery execution. His tone is sweet | 
rather than broad, and a tendency to 
rush his tempi in allegro passages 
rather obscured line and structure at | 
times. One’s final impression was 
that the violinist had revealed vir- 
tuosity rather than a profound pene- 
tration into the meditative heart of 
this great score. L. A. S. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27, at 2.30 o'clock 


¥ — 5 A » - >> 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 28, at 8.15 o'clock 


Beethoven . Overture to Collin’s Tragedy, “Coriolanus,’”’ Op. 62 


Beethoven ‘ . Symphony No. 4 in B-flat major, Op. 60 


Adagio; Allegro vivace. 

Adagio. 

Allegro vivace. Trio. Un poco meno allegro. 
Finale: Allegro, ma non troppo. 


“Enchanted Kingdom’”’ (After a Russian Tale) 


Eight Miniatures, “After a Russian Illustrated 


Alphabet’”’ 


; I. Arab-boy. V. “Mama.” 
N. Tcherepnin ( Il. Egypt. : VI. General. 
Ill. Baba-jaga. VII. The Forest. 
IV. Stars. VIII. The Tsarina. 
(First Performance) 


Prelude, “In Memory of Rimsky-Korsakov’”’ 


(First Performance) 


(Conducted by the composer) 





Nicolai Cherepnin NE atae ag STEINWAY PIANO 


Guest-Composer and Conductor at the Symphony Concerts Yesterday SE et 


and Today 
There will be an intermission after the symphony 


‘ 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music | 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert : 
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friends of Russian fairy tales and Sti'a- 





Aw By PHILIP HALE 

rtd rogram of the sixth concert of 
the Boston Symphony, Dr. Koussevitzky, 
conductor, given yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall, was as foliows: SBee- 
‘thoven, Overture to Collin’s tragedy 
:*Coriolanus” and the Fourth €ymphony 





vinsky’s ballet Kastchei, and the Fire- 
Bird figure, might well be music. for a 
ballet. As Tcherepnin was associated 
for five years as conductor of Diaghi- 
lev's Ballet Ruse, it is not surprising 
that this symphonic poem suggested 
ballet scenes. The music was cOmSpicu- 
ous for harmonic and orchestral effects 
rather than flowing melodic lines, 


From Various 
Beethoven to 


mults and intersperses anew the lyric 
freshness. Join to both a Finale in which 
Beethoven, with a glance over his shoul- 
aer toward Haydn who taught him so in- 
differently, prefers light breeze to driving 


gale. Precede all three with a first move: 


ment that charms its way out of dusk 
into brightness; that forthwith is blithe 


ae oe et ~ 
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‘The second part of the program was shough the song of the Fire-Bird was 
given over to Mr. Nicolai 'Tcherepnin—- an unmistakable as the sleep of Seyret 
‘born at Leningrad in 1873; now living co an oF tnutise oa The enc 
4 o Was reculla -AULY. ) 
ia Paris—who conducted sei sale The Miniatures—the translation into 
‘tions: “The Enchanted Kingdom —- musie of an illustrated alphabet——were : 
; 0 j iniatures originally for Li The orchestral , | Such impression ran the deeper 

after a Russian tale; Eight Miniatures originally for the piano. The orchestral Conductor. Orchestra and | Res gh oy . yi eepe ae the 

| ft : Russian Tllustrated Alphabet): version Was plavs d yesterday for the ‘ gq y | © Pp rrormance., ( yY cor- (j 
oe cory of Rimsky.. fist time. Ten were announced: only : Two Classies “mon consent, In this seventh year of as#o- 

Prelude, In Memory of Rimskj cight were given: Arab-boy, Egypt. ciation, conductor and orchestra are ext 

Korsakov’ (first performance). Baba-jaga—the witch whom we have nistaethran ani acme.) The string choir surpassed itself 


Dr. ®oussevitzky had not conducted met in Liadov’s little tone-poem and HE CUABHTCH sti) fines &. way in lightness of hand, sensuous texture of 
| rartiur MidaveS: in Moussorgsky’s “Pictures in an Ex- , 4 HoHily § VO, a . 
‘Beethoven's overture at the Friday-Sat- +4}: 3SK, 


‘ 3 
Russian Guest with rhythm or pensive with\ song; that 


matches the Adagio in felicities of craft 
er PEE and poetry—and the Symphony stands 
full-rounded, as nearly perfect thing in 


. lyric kind as mortal hand and mortal 
Cherepnin at Symphony Hall, imagination may effect. 
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, | | eo. Lone, sheen to gildit. The virtuosi of the : 
4 ae ee pe hibition’—Stars, “Mama’’—a charming with them-—a bene A that leaves woodw.nds likewise outdid themselves | i 
Re, ce: US Est BESSON. | 1 aby: General (leading soldiers in an them the residue of many a con- rhenever songful or decorati . ) | 
eet cenon OF she overture and | | f hev laveq, Whenever songful or decorative or transi 
ieee snterp! : uae ye. assault on a cardboard fortress); the | cert in which they. are played. Hipage Pn pebesieiggtigagh Pappy ve 
the symphony yesterday was remark- ; | a mph En ae ee ’ Symphony Fajj| UOnal Measures were theirs. ‘he horns 
abl Th proud “indomitable spirit of T3arina with her followers sojemniy) Two weeks ago at Symphony Tall | 
t eS. ¢ ~* AAALNMANK y 4 > - } 


. en lent magical euphonies, the kettle-drum- 
coming forth from the palace. These 


’ r: \ 4) 
 ahcsabnes> ¢ s Violin-Concerto was the sur- 
‘the music, its heroic character relieved >. “pn artes Re haracter Brahms's vi -Co © tei oftener stroked than struck his tym- | i 
ite little by the tender. Ivrical little pieces, differenti in character, viving piece (as it were) of a fourfold pro- pani For his part. Dr Koussevitzky ae 
yg ERT ey Repay A sat +hent Meased the audience greatly. If they- cram. sterdse it was tnaves s\-....... mal Mkts ’ i i 
theme, was dramatically, but not agi a been performed “at one of Mr hese e B ah ° f heat thee ied lected| Proportioned and unified these voices THEE 
sine , Vv ’ nd 4) ‘ ne <« oO Cae ~ 44\ . , + . A 4 ro he senna : ‘ , 1 as 
Tically expressed, and in the singing oe ||| Meare ele a for. children the ry bir : os . nee , | into transparent flow and gracious mo‘ion. ' 
the second theme Dr. Koussevitzky did chelling’s concerts for children the even numbers,’ which are the Second, 
NE SEC Ne Mis nor repabailelrdeyes Ale ATT aR ee ight have ' as ' broken only at Beethoven’s will: drama- 
‘not indulge in the sentimentalism— plctures on the screen migh lave this Fourth, the Sixth and the BHighth. ‘ved nothing in a Sv r thet 4 aR 
proaching this theme and a decided more clearly the fancy of the composer. . 


: ; . music self-contained and self-sufficie if 
kindly, finding room for it nearly ever; ' en Ticien 


| Sang everything; neither overlooked nor 
two years; while he has overlooked the! 5 , 5 looked n 





change in tempo—shown by certain but the music, even with only a line 
conductors—thoveh men of ivdispuieae or two of written explanation, made it: 





, | overdid any grace or savor of detail: kent Pani. i 

ie : oR as Ming Oe Ban Da per 3 | neat little, amusing little, Eighth ever dpe . al i f 
parts—who preceded him. The perfor- way. Mr. Tcherepnin studied compo- ain th i sl f inf iy h «99 the pace unstayed and unhurried; meas- | i} i 
mance was far from being perfunctory, sition with Rimsky-Korsakov. In the as the centenary estival of L927. | ured Beethoven’s lighter and. stouter wih a7 
familiar as is the overture, Especially prelude in memory of him. two themes ‘nere is not a reason—except, of course,! - ge 2 lie 7 gw sles Rani o hy 
| as 1s the Overture, Espec y pre memory Ot » LWO Ulit diti rt agit strokes of accent or transition: set free the aE 
‘noteworthy was the treatment of the cof that master of instrumentation ar tradition and precedent—why the Fourth prion? } "ier" | 

. as the treaime the cr that mast ‘ciabatta should mot be heard as: ofte the| 'Yric spirit, the poetizing temper, of the } 

restless figure for strings, with the walk. treated. [nis prelude is an interesting leak ee ee e neat aS otten as e | whole music He erred only when in 
of each part so clearly defined with work. not dismally funereal. but rather Ero:ca,”” the Seventh or the overdone nak ; 


eagerness tor the perfect phrase, he 


€ver-increasing intensity. The very a glorification of the master. Only at : sx de ' 
stayed for half an ins‘ant, the Sym- 


simplicity of the final measures—meas- the end. aiter the apotheosis, comes 
‘ures of lamentation—-or as some wou!d | mysic 


Fifth. Tested by pure resthetics, it prob- 
ably fulfills its design beyond any of the 





| son Ou: of tender recollection, tender in “odd numbers.” Purists and pedagogues echo y . aoe han pete an yl: ii Hi ; it 
have it, portraying _the hero's death, jts thought that even composers ar have judged it the “most perfect” of all -hapainaneg oO} tones, seiigby that a, bp dipiel may Ms | + 
gave «dignity to pathos, mortal, creatures of clay, whose end i Beethoven's Symphonies. Certainly i { be as treasurable as an epic, and closer Lie Pi 

And so with the Symphony. The per-) ayes & Phones, Certainly t Is to the listening heart 44 i 
formance was one of extreme brilliance ser dl io] the most lyric, unless hearers hark back igi — a Vie 
| art Soa ee eee bmetnc . The concert wi repeated tonight. to t re ‘one + amehad ‘a . | 4 a ae 
from the introduction to thr first al- Mr. Burgin will conduct the concert ee ng a nig ae Ww em it is uncom. The epical Beethoven indeed was prel- a Li 

‘ Te ; 2 os me ery so ot ‘ , = J a | » Ad i fated A 4 ¢ V : ) t o ¥ » on sc i ’ SK ‘ : 3 
legro music that might have been writ next week. Two ctudes, Ritmica func- likable idiosy yu rt aes eee ee the lyrical. Like the Highth | i 
ben by a =modernist, but not an|pre and Ritmica scherzosa by Vogel: Canstdie ee Symphony, the “Coriolanus’ overture eo) an 
shown by the orchestra in the Finale. Rad Sap saber o.2 cigs OP aan Meapagsi ment, n it is never a trace of the sihsik bores a ; Pa ge i i 

: mace eal ZOWSKy’s violin concerto (the comnoser. a ' . ~ repertory. Now it was timely restored : 

Some have wondered at Berlic#’s rhap- the + Hepat Bt ae laved i = hess preachiness, the moralizing, that in cer- A century and a quarter afterward no | wr 4 
sody over the Adagio: pure in form. aM Gaye hapa aie lage hy = hail” Satay | | tain other Symphonies. w!] RB ’ ‘ ; biter iey , fl (4 i 
angelic melodic expression indescribably for the first time, The second part ()i saaced ¢ , ‘ en d eet woven body knows anything about Collin’s | ; yl 
tanider and Peta ss, sive erat Wenn the concert will be devoted to Chaus- | 8 page to Adagio or Andante. overcloud | discursive tragedy, to which it was prel- | cee | 
tia pudieerrperrtolly rey *  ygptskleeoigunt son’s symphony, which has not been Viiee ee In tones. No doubt the. ude—except of course the venerable and ] 

. ‘ ‘ f ¢ . . 1° - cA ‘ 7." , 4 sf) | Ar Pp crorilan e . ; . ~ | . 4 | if ‘7 
Michael: sighing this movement. “When jg hk ae atin t since Mr, Mon ouihen! peat ty ae him so; des-|learned ‘ programist.’ Nobody, either, a ; 
overcome by meloncholy he contemplat- “"“* conauctea it. ters of anoth ste pipes and daugh- thinks more than twice of Plutarch’s | ; 
ed the worlds from the threshold of the ’ tastes Civ er time are also of another and Shakspeare’s lofty Roman matching {fie sg 
empyrean.” They would not have smiled | the Fo: 6] 4 us this slow movement 1M his prideful will not only against his coun- | ie 
hearing the performance of yesterda, he Irth Symphony, with its richness 


nor would they have called the rhap- 
sody of Berlioz mere hifalutin. 

Mr. Tcherepnin, an excellent musi- 
\clan and a conductor of wide and lone 


try but against the prayers of his women. i 
What we all hear is Beethoven, at stark. aie aN 

est and tersest, setting ‘two opposed prin- H 
ciples in tonal conflict—resolution against | 


of motiv and melody, undeviatingly ex- 


panded from and Within itself: its diversi- 


ty of contrast and felicity of detail: ‘ts 





age Y bakes 





















: Pervading ardor ; ‘Pern , , 

experience, was greeted warmly by audi- Sentle, ca there igi 8 ath sagan tirsiga phe Riri er aed oe ata a cern: : 
EE cl aap hind aya i tones a flawless lyric poetry, albeit in the conflict: to inevitable - tra ie’ ae i } 
done. in rehearsal: the players heeded : any oe ken the romantic heard it the more epically for Dr. Kous- Pi 
willingly his wishes. 7 uae dag a time to moralize in such sevitzky’s handling of the gentler melody. | 
|. “The Enchanted Kingdom” and the i Besid Be cs oe ee It tempts to softening, and he with- i 
‘Miniatures may be classed as pictorial | Side. this Adagio put a Scherzo that Stood the temptation 

music. The former, in which our old | 





tempers to high spirits the usual tu- 
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{Phe guest of the day, Nicolai Chere-)malf of the program, Dr. Kousse-— 
|pnin, Russion composer of the elder gen- Vitzky conducted the “Coriolanus” 


4} &ration, filled the second part of the econ- 
) cert—-q tallish, grayish, spare and sturdy 
figure, quiet of manner; experienced in 
jconcect-hall and theater as conductor at 
Petersburg and other capitals. Since the 
revolution, he has dwelt in Paris: for the 
| while sojourns in New York: received Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s invitation last year when 
he Was setting Musorgsky’s “Fair ut 


ropolitan Opera House; is now able to ac- 
jcept it. For this skilful, sensitive, unob- 
trusive conductor, the orchestra played 
responsively. The audience received twu 
of his numbers warmly. 

There were three in all: a tone-poem., 
“The Enchanted Kingdom”; eight ‘‘Minia- 
‘tures after a Russian Alphabet,” illus- 
‘trated by Benoist; a Prelude “In Mernory 
of Rimsky-Korsakov,” Mr. Cherepnin’s 
teacher, encourager and lifelong friend. 
‘Upon the Prelude it is not necessary to 
\dwell, It is music that more pays pub- 
ilic homage than utters private grief and 
affection. It utilizes in large sonorities 
motivs from one of.Rimsky’s operas of 
mystical Russian  legénd., Otherwise 
neither spacious speech, broad handling 
/nor unmistakable sincerity may hide in. 
jtrinsic commonplace. On the other hand, 
'‘"Phe Enchanted Kingdom,” suggested by 
ia folk-tale of a magical garden in slum. 
brous peace, ‘s music of chiselled and 
‘lacquered detail. There is no rétnark. 
able invention, but suhtlety after subtle. 


ty of phrase, “accent, modulation, har- 
monic and instrurnental color. [ft is true 
that Mr. Cherepnin may have heard, or 
even anticipated, Debussy and “Ravel; 
while his orchestral technique becomes ¢ 
pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov. But thes¢ 
subtleties are also his own. He weaves 
them, besides, into sound that is ilusion 
of silence. . . . The eight Miniatures 
were diversified and fanciful ‘fdnal 


sketches, each with a label, each gtinhic’ 


and technically adroit. Everyone wne 
frequents concert-halls knows the Rus- 
sian deftness with such pieces—not least 
Mr. Cherepnin’'s. H. TMP, 


, M UsiCe la 
Boston lt ied Orchestra 


Mr. Nikolai Tchérepnin was guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at its sixth pair of ccn- 
certs, the first of which was given 
on the afternoon of Nov. 27, 192... 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. He di- 
rected, as the second half of the 
program, three of his own works: 
“Enchanted Kingdom,” after a 
Russian tale; Eight Miniatures, 
after a Russian illustrated alpha- 
bet, and a Prelude in memory of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. For the first 


Overture and the Fourth Symphony 
of Beethoven. 

Mr. Tchérepnin was greeted with 
a warmth that was fitting, in view 
of his distinguished position as con- 
ductor and as composer in his na- 
tive Russia and @lsewhere in Eu- 
rope. As a pupil of Rimsky-Korsa- 


aig! -koff, he joined the Belaieff circle, 
Sorotchintzy”’ on the stage of the Met-’ ‘ 


and became one of his master’s chief 
beneficiaries. It might be said that 
he has devoted his life to acknowl- 
edging this obligation. His “En- 
chanted Kingdom” deals with the 
legend Stravinsky used in his ‘‘Fire- 
Bird’—but as Rimsky would have 
used it. The miniatures are orches- 


‘trations of piano pieces inspired by 


Benois’s illustrated Russian alpha- 
bet. Listening to them, one thinks 


.perhaps of the “Schehérazade” 


Suite, of Liadoff’s “Music Box” and 
—a little wistfully—of the Mous- 
sorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition.” They are very charming, 
naive and atmospheric. In the 
Prelude Mr. Tcherepnin has intro- 
duced two of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
themes: that of the Saint Phev- 
ronia, and that of the bells from 
the “City of Kitej.” The work, which 
is elegiac and heroic in style, pays 
the sincerest possible tribute to its 
subject. 

The undoubted success that Mr. 
Tcherepnin won could not, however, 
obliterate from memory the perform- 
ance of the works of Beethoven. As 
listed items on a program, they would 
not stir much expectation in a hard- 
ened concertgoer. But do not forget 
that they were conducted by Kousse- 
vitzky, and played by the Boston 
orchestra. Thus the “Coriolanus” 
Overture became vividly dramatic; 
and the hearers were reminded that 
the Fourth Symphony may easily be 
underestimated. This was a superhk 
performance, which did not attemnt 
to “lift” this music to the level of 
the Third or the Fifth, but was con- 
tent to publish its humor, its wit, its 
fancy and its grace. What? Wit and 
grace in Beethoven? Certainly; quite 
aS well as in Haydn or Mozart, if 
you look for them—or, perhaps bet- 
ter, let Koussevitzky show them to 
you. L. A. S- 


As Conductor 
Now as Well 


As Composer 


Cherepnin, the Man and His 
Music, in Prospect at 
Symphony Hall 


Tine as, lng 


O the Symph@ny Concerts of the 
week-end comes Nicolai Nicolae- 
vitch Cherepnin, in the dual guise 

, of composer and conductor. In 
this two-fold role the last half of the 
program has been: allotted to him. In 
Jt he will conduct his “Enchanted King- 
dom,” an orchestra] sketch after a Rus- 
Slan tale; his Miniatures for Orchestra, 
“After a Russian Illustrated Alphabet’ 
Of Benois; his prelude, “‘To the Memory 
of Rimsky-Korsakoy.’’ 

Mr, Cherepnin as composer is not an 
entire newcomer to these concerts. A 
Piano concerto of his was played in the 
autumn of 1922; a suite from: his ballet, 
“Borodin,’*was heard only last spring... . 
Nicolai Cherepnin was born at St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad) in 1875. He was 
destined by his parents for the law and 
was entered in that field of study at the | 
University of St. Petersburg. In 1895, | 
however, he came under the influence of | 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and entered his classes | 
at the Conservatory.- The influence of 
this great teacher has undoubtedly been | 
the chief single factor in determining the | 
talented pupil’s future. It was Rimsky | 
who introduced Cherepnin to Belaiey, 
who in turn published his first works, | 
Who brought him into contact with other | 
notable musicians, and who otherwise | 
greatly befriended him. | 


All his life Mr. Cherepnin has been | 
both conductor and composer. Within a | 
year or two after he left the Conservatory 
(1898) he was appointed as one of ths con- 
caquctors of the Russian Symphony Con-| 
certs at St. Petersburg. By 1907 he was | 
conductor of the Conservatory Orchestra _ 
and one of the conductors of the Marin- 
sky Opera. He stil] recalls the strictness 
Of the discipline there. The year 1908 
saw him in Paris, 

“Snow-Maiden.”” 
the war he 


tZ on Monday he 
of the native musie of this 


- country—*“both ‘folk music and intellec- 


tual music,”’ to use his own phrase. This 
music he relates, is entirely diatonic, 
in contrast to the music of Armenia, so 
near geographically. He spoke of a 
characteristic chord in this music as 
C-F-G, or C-D-G, instead of the usual 
Western triad in thirds. It is a music 
of which Western countries know next to 
nothing, and yet a music capable of firing 
the enthusiasm of so universal a@ musi- 
clan as Nicolai Cherepnin. 

It was probably his good fortune that 
in 1921 he found himself in Georgia 
rather than in Russia. The bolshevik 
Georgian Government readily gave him 
permission at that time, in recognition of 
valuable services rendered, to go to Paris. 
Such permissfon might have been less 
easy to secure from the Russian (;overn- 
ment. Like all Russian musicians, he 
speaks feelingly of the **nationlization”’ 
of all his music by the Soviets—which 
principally means that the Russian So- 
viet Government has relieved him of the 
duty of receiving an income from 
Russian performances or sale of his 
works, preferring to perform that duty 
themselves. Since 1921 he has. been 
active as conductor in all the principal 
musical capitals of Europe, and as com- 
poser with residence in Paris. 

Though he has written in many forms, 
the forms that interest him most are the 
ope.a and the ballet. His conductorships 
have been chiefiv in these fields. Among 
the first of his works ts become widely 
known are the ballets, “Pavilion 
d’Armide”’ from the period shortly after 
emerxing from Rimosky-Korsakovy’s tutel- 
age, and ‘“Narcisse,’’ which begins to 
show his study of the Fyench impression- | 
ists. There are also the ballets, ‘The | 
Masque of Red Death” (after Poe), 
“Dionysus”, and ‘Russian Fairy Tale.” 
Asied if he had composed much since 
fakio sy up his residence in Paris, Mr. 
Cherepnin was quick to reply in the 
affirmative. He mentioned first numer: | 
ous “commissions,” chiefly in the ballet 
form-——-for example, the mimodrama, 
Cowardice,” in collaboratio, with Bakst. 
“But the works which I have written en-— 
tirely because of the inner urge to write 
are two operas.”’ Their titles may be trans- 
lated as “‘Marriage Broker” and “Being 
Poor is Not a Vice.” He speaks also of 
a stili later opera, ‘‘Le Seneschal,’’ in 
nine scenes, moving and changing with 
the swiftness of the scenes of the cinema. 
Nor must one forget his work in complet- 
ing “*..sorgsky’s “Fair at Sorochinski,”’ 
last year’s Metropolitan performance of 


.Which brought him for his first visit te 


this country. 


The composer Cherepnin is an eclectic | 
rather than an innovator. He has al- | 
ways kept abreast of the times. Says | 
Leonid Sabaneyev of him in a paragraph 


in his ‘‘Modern Russian Composers”: aN 
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Cherepnin belongs to the most striking 
figures of this world [the Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov-Glazunov group of Petrograd] . - -, 
Cherepnin possesses a magnificent technic | 
as. composer and the ability to extract) 
exquisite sonorities from the orchestra | 
He is not hostile to the most recent 
achievements in musical color. In his 
tone poem, “Enchanted Kingdom, he 
makes use of a palette which recalls not. 
only his teacher, Rimsky-Korsakov, but 
also. Ravel and Debussy, and the othec 
new magicians of the orchestra. His 
beautiful and elegant, though not pro- 
found, talent may perhaps be character 
ised as ‘external’ and somewhat Salon- 
esque.” ip 

Montagu-Nathan, well-known writer: 
upon all that pertains to Russian music, 
in his “Contemporary Russian Compos- 
ers” goes farther when he finds that 
Cherepnin’s style “contains instrumental 
characteristics associated with Chaikov- 
sky and harmonic reminiscences of the 
French impressionists, of Strauss, and 
even of Schénberg, and rivals the bold- 
ness of Stravinsky.’ All of which is no 
more than to say that in the molding of 
a thoroughly eclectic style he has ‘‘lost 
no bet,” but has weighed innovations 
wherever he found them, and has made 
frank and honest and effective use of 
such as suited his needs. 

In subject matter Cherepnin has shown 
a decided interest in and a decided flair 
for things that come from Russian legend 
or out of Russian folk lore: Says Mon- 
tagu-Nathan: “The musical path which 
he has cut for himself through the thick 
undergrowth of present-day Russian mus- 
ical tendencies is apparently that which 
leads to a tonal presentment. of these 


legends suitable for the modern ear... 


Seemingly Cherepnin’s purpose is that of 
interpreting Russian legend to the outside 
world by means of music.’”’ In proof'one 
cites in addition to titles already men- 
tioned, many song settings of fairy tales, 
an orchestral sketch on the Fire-bird 
story, and among piano works six illus- 
trations to Pushkin’s “‘The Fisherman 
and the Fish.” Montagu-Nathan con- 
cludes his essay on Cherepnin by saying, 
“If Cherepnin, as seems likely, intends to 
devote himself in the future to the popu-! 
larization of the form adopted in the 
‘Fairy Tales’ and ‘The Alphabet’ [to be 
heard in part this week], he will pro- 
vide for us an opportunity of obtaining 
a deep insight into the Russian charac- 
_ter through an easily accessible means. 
In thus occupying himself he should win 
.an esteem more permanent than that 
brought by his ballets.”’ 


As was the case with his master Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, so Cherepnin—his supreme 
accomplishment lies in the field of orches: 
tration. The piano accompaniments to 
his songs, the piano pieces themselves, 
bear witness to the fact that his musical 
thinking is orchestral. Much of the, piano 


music, for example, is scored on three, afd | 
occasionally even four, staves. While for. 
the sake of securing just the exact orches- 
tral effect he desires, he brings in foreign 
instruments as freely as the most futur- 
istic modernist. ‘‘The Masque,”’ to men- 
tion one instance, calls for mandolin, 
zither, gusli, metallophone in addition to 
the more usual orchestral instruments. 

Much of Cherepnin’s music is program 
music. The “Enchanted Kingdom,’ Opus 
39, takes one into the legendary realms 
already known through Stravinsky's 
“Fire-bird.” Here is the program: “King_ 
Katschei rests in his enchanted retreat; 
the little bells softly murmuring watch | 
over his repose. Imperceptible breezes | 
pass over and guard him. Nothing dis- | 
turbs his sleep, nothing can break the | 
charm; neither the groanings of the 
magic chords, nor the penetrating song, 
gentle and Janguishing, of his fair prison- 
er, ‘the Fire-bird.’ Night falls, ‘the 
Black Horseman’ passes the silent king- 
dom of Katschei. In the matchless peace 
of the soundless kingdom, one can scarce- | 
ly hear the faint bells, the guardians | 
passing, the winds, suspended good watch: | 
men.’ In conversation the composer | 
added: “It is the same tale that Stravin- | 
sky used. But where he treated the| 
whole story, I was interested in only one | 
moment of that story. The captured Fire- | 
bird is always protected. How? By the| 
little bells as they sway gently in the wind. 
These mysterious little guardians were! 
what princially interested me.’ No won-| 
der that commentators speak of ‘‘wonder- 
‘ful harmonic texture and exquisite orches- 
tration, fresh, a little whimsical, but al. 
ways expressive.”’ 


The miniatures of this week’s program 
come from the composer’s Opus 38, a 
set of fourteen piano pieces (in two books) 
intended as a musical representation of | 
Benois’s ‘‘Alphabet in Pictures.,”’ “The | 
great painter Benois,’ says Mr. Cherep- | 

nin, “who was the scenic artist in Rim- 

sky-Korsakov’s ’Coq d’Or’ and in my. 
‘Pavilion d’Armide’—to mention only two 

—did these pictures entirely in jest. They 

greatly appealed to me, just as Hartman’s | 
pictures appealed to Musorgsky.”’ He has_ 
set them in a manner partly comic, part- 
ly grotesque, always fittingly objective. 

Kight of them (instead of ten, as pre- 
viously announced) will be played on Fri- 
day and Saturday: 

1. Negrillon—A fantastic Negro boy 
appearing before a curtain at a fair. 

2. Baba yaga—The evil witch flying 
through the air in a mortar. 

3. General—Gorsonnet, leading  bat- 
talions of tin soldiers in an assault upon, 
a cardboard fortress. 

4. KEgypt—A caravan rests at the foot 
of a colossus. 

5. Stars—Wise men in periwigs ex- 


plaining the courses of the stars to some 
rich lords. 


6. Mamam—The doll’s' supper. 


ae | 
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7. La Foret—Moonlight, a faun, dry- 
“ La Tsarine-— The young tsarina 
with her followers solemnly coming forth 
from the palace. 

Of the prelude in memory of his 
teacher Rimsky-Korsakov, the composer 
writes as follows. “In this commemora- 
tive prelude, I have introduced two 
themes of Rimsky-Korsakov,—the theme 
of Saint Fevronia and that of the holy 
bells, both from the legend of ‘The In- 
visible City of Kitej’’’. In a _ single 
work he does homage to his chief love, 


‘amiable anc unpretentious 
pieces, which plainly delighted many 
e the avtiaience . 


Of Dr Koussevitzky’s interpretation 


of Beeihoven’s Fourth Symphony lit- 
tle need wow he said. As on former 


iwecasions, his was a personal read- 
ing. He molded the melodies and 


stressed the rhythms in a way of his. 


own. Had the conductor been in- 
visible ana ancnymous, one would still 
bave felt the impress of Koussevit- 
zky’s personality on the familiar mu- 
sic. This symphony is the icast satis- 
fying of the nine Beethoven wrote. It 


Russian legend, and to the master who i@ carried in the orchestral repertory 


has been so very strong a force in his life. | 

The other day he thus expressed him- 
self about this prelude: ‘1 did not want 
to leave this world without an expression 
of thanks to my revered master. A great 
man, whose life has been full of activity, 
of high noble deeds, departs from this 
earth. One delivers eulogistic orations in 
his honor. What does one recall in such 
orations? Surely the man’s works. In 
this section I quote two themes from 
“The Invisible City of Kitej.”’ They 
develop into a _ tremendous apotheosis. 
The bells of the bell theme become the 
bells of eternity. Something like this is 
my psychological program for the work.— 
And by the way, if I were asked to name 
the greatest of Rimsky-Korsakov’s works. 
f would unhesitatingly say, nis ‘Invisible 
City’. It is so Russian. But perhaps 
it is too Russian for the Western world to 
enter fully into it.”’ 

It would be unfair to close this article 
without adding Mr. Cherepnin’s enthusi- 
astic words on Monday about the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra: ‘I have this morn- 
ing had my first rehearsal with them. 
Having high expectations, I was prepared 
to have them read the notes with a start- 
ling accuracy. I did nt expect that 
they would also, at first reading, observe 
every musical nuance, that they would. 
muke every pianissimo a real pianissimo, | 
every legato a true, smooth legato. This. 
is indeed cause for wonder. It tells more. 
eloquently than words how gxo00d are the 
hands in which they find themselves.” 


ra a A. H. M. 


SY MPHO Y HAL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The ;xogram of yesterday’s Sym- 
phony concerr was divided between 
the works of Beethoven and those of 
Nikolai ‘cherepnin, a Russian mu- 
Siclan of the elder generation, who 
conducted his tone poem, ‘“‘The En- 
chanted Kingdom,’ eight of his 
“Miniatures After a Russian Illus- 


trated Alphabet,” and his Me 
t, erelude ‘‘In 
Memory of Rimsky-Korsakov.’ Mr 
tcherepnin was cordially «ppleudead, 
especia'ly after - the ‘‘Miniatures,”’ 


hy the power cf the composer’s fame, 
not by its own intrinsic merit. 
The ‘‘Coriolanus’’ overture, on the 


ether bond, is one of Beethoven’s | 


greatest creative achievements. Hear- 


little | 


ing it, one thinks not of Collin, whose | 
tlay it professes to introduce, not even | 


of Shakespeare's play about the same 
nero, but of ths essentia? mood of all 
zreat tragedy. With Dr Koussevitzky 
this overture is not, obviously, a fa- 
vorite. He has given us perhaps a 
dozen performances of ‘‘Leonore No. 
3,”’ its only rival among Beethoven's 
overtures. One does not recall hear- 
‘ng him conduct the “Coriolanus’’ be. 
fore, 

Yesterday’s performance was a tur- 
gid and ill-balanced one, though some- 
ching like justice was done te the mar- 


'velous secont theme, the. greatest 


thing ir the overture. 

Mr Tcherepnin, the elder of the two 
noted Russian musicians of the name 
(the other is his son), is a conductor 


who also composes rather than a com- 


poser who conducts. He has had a 
lengthy and distinguished career, at 
the Maryinsky Opera in St Petersburg, 
with the Diaghilev ballet from 1909 to 
1914, and so on. He led his own works 
yesterday with an authority and a 
command of the full tonal resources 
of the orchestra not often to be noted 
when a composer conducts. His mod- 
est, unassuming bearing, his eagerness 
to share the applause with the players, 
were noteworthy, 

A pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov and the 
teacher of Prokofiev, Mr Tcherepnin 
loves orchestral color and sonority for 
its own sake. His ‘Enchanted King- 
aom”’ depicts the same Russian legend 
on which Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ is 
based. But in it there is none of the 
melodic invention, the firmness of mu- 
Sical texture to be heard in the work 
of the younger master, Tcherepnin is 
content with a rather naive impression- 
ism, 

The eight ‘Miniatures,’ written to 
be mimed by an interpretive dancer, 
are pretty little pieces, conventional in 
substance, but effectively written and 
in their unpretentious way ingrati- 
ating. They would scarcely bear fre- 


quent hearings, but yesterday’s first 


performance was warmly applauded. 
The memorial overture for Rimsky- 
Korsakov, also performed for the first 
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imes make strange bedfel- 


tows oT hat of yesterday was, shared 
by Beethoven and Nikolai Tcherep- 


> Russian « composer making his 
ce in Boston as. condue- 


oT WC Mein FIRST. TIME 


“Fro r eae came the Overture 
Goll ‘Coriolanus,”’ unheard at the 


poet 


he ony concerts since 1925, and the 
So Oh Ail aa for ‘whieh Dr. 
ality. “ky has shown an_ especial 
a ty. = Mr. Tcherepnin, » cordially 
: 1 by the audience, conducted his 
ii oem, “The Enchantéd Kingdom,” 
Talkns *‘Miniatures’’ after a Rus- 
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‘ilustratea alphabet, and a Pre-. 
4 memory of Rimsky-Korsakov, | 
wo last-named. in. their | first per- | 


4 mee, 


i pronounced impression méite yes-— 


¥ 


memory r of ’ watson uid ‘he ve vemiarl a 


fine and wholly Beethovenish pez form- 
with the ymaphony. PR. 5 “gl ‘ance yesterday of the lesser Fourth 


th which, it shouldbe ‘added, the 
| conductor has_ always | been fortunate. 
Again the introduc breathed its 


note of mystery; to the Allegro was. 


given its. proper cheerfulness, to the 
Adagio its sculpturéd “serenity; while 
the Finale fairly bubbled over with 
high spirits pointed | by touches: of sly 
“humor. | 

“A pupil of ‘Rimsky-Korsakov, Mr. 
-‘Tcherepnin has been influenced’ by his 
great teacher whose feeling for _ the 
pictorial he has inherited. But to his 


. pictorial sense Rimsky could add the 


power of salient and distinguished mu- 
sical invention. Mr. Tcherepnin con- 
veys his pictorial images chiefly by 
means of ingeniously manipulated or- 
 chestral . effects. .The music itself,’ the 
harmony and the melody, show: less” 
skill in characterization, » ©» 


_ The most successful of the eight: Min- ) 
iatures was also ‘the least: pretentious, | | 


one that would set forth a general. of 
tin soldiers storming a: cardboard cita- | 
del, a charming conceit that would 
Make a capital encore at ‘the Pops. The 


one. entitled “Baba-Jaga’’ brought only - 
recollection | of how much more graph- 


ically Mou y and Liadov ' had 
realized the Russian witch, The Pre- 


‘ dude, _ based on two of Rimsk 


OV's thy mes, proved: sente 

a " Towards } ti . 

eax is rear with” organ 
and bells. joinee the orchestra b | 
the end itself is ant ; Fg 


Mr. Tcherepnin, a gray+haired mod- 


‘est-seeming man nearing 59, conducted 


without osténtation but with the au- 


thority born of long BIRCH ee.: at ape 


y the “Coriolanus” Overture is 


at in. favor of, giving the 


a occasional rest. A similar | 
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yy pee and even the | 


Nevertheless the 


as, in its own right, 
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Seventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4, at 2.30 o ‘clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5, at 8.15 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN will conduct this concert 


Two Etudes | 


Ritmica funebra. Ritmica scherzosa. 


: Little Theatre Suite, Op. 54 
Overture. 
Bashful Wooing. 
Dance. 
Nocturne. 
Finale: Presto. 


Berezowsky 


Chausson ' ‘ , 
Lent; Allegro vivo. 
Trés lent. 
Animé, 


Symphony in B-flat — Ge. 20. 


SOLOIST 
N ICOLAI BEREZOWSKY 


Concerto for Violin, Op. 14 _ 
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vime, uses two themes from Rimsky’s 


singularlv vivid and impressive, dra- 


opera, ‘‘The Invisible City of Fate,”’| matic without theatricality, forceful 


building up an impressive climax, and 
then straying into anticlimax by 
| pointless reiteration and embroidery. 

} Next week Richard Burgin will con- 
duct a program including novelties by 
Vogel and Toch, a violin concerto by 
Berezowsky. with the composer as so- 
| loist, and Chausson’s symphony. P. R. 


BEETHOVEN 
EXALTED BY 
SYMPHONY 


Tcherepnin Conducts 


Own Tone Poem in 


Second Half 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Symphony programmes, like poli- 
tics, sometimes make strange bedfel- 
lows. That of yesterday was shared 


by Beethoven and Nikolai Tcherep- | 


nin, the Russian composer making his | 
first appearance in Boston as conduc. 
tor of his own music. 


TWO FOR FIRST TIME 


From Beethoven came the Overture 
to Collins’ “Coriolanus,” unheard at the 
Symphony concerts since 1925, and the 
Fourth Symphony, for whieh Dr. 
Koussevitzky has shown an especial 
partiality. Mr. Tcherepnin, cordially 
received by the audience, conducted his 
tone-poem, ‘“‘The Enchanted Kingdom,” 
a set of eight ‘‘Miniatures” after a Rus- 
Sian illustrated alphabet, and a Pre- 
lude in memory of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
the two last-named in their first per- 
formance, 

The pronounced impression made yes- 
terday by the “‘Coriolanus” Overture is 
an argument in favor of giving the 
Classi¢s an occasional rest. A Similar 
vacation might freshen and rejuvenate 
the Overture to ‘“‘Egmont” and even the 
third ‘Leonora.’ Nevertheless’ the 
performance was, in its own right, 


without exaggeration. Dr. Kousse- : 
vitzky’s Beethoven is today altogethér ' 
admirable: witness the superb perform-. 


ance Of the ‘‘EKroica”’’ at the concert in 
memory of Edison and the remarkably 
fine and wholly Beethovenish perform- 
ance yesterday of the lesser Fourth 
with which, it should be added, the 
conductor has always been fortunate. 
Again the introduction breathed its 
note of mystery; to the Allegro was 
given its proper cheerfulness, to the 
Adagio its sculptured serenity, while 
the Finale fairly bubbled over with 
high spirits pointed by touches of sly 
humor. 

A pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, Mr. 
Tcherepnin has been influenced by his 
great teacher whose feeling for the 
pictorial he has inherited. But to his 
pictorial sense Rimsky could add the 
power of salient and distinguished mu- 
sical invention. Mr. Tcherepnin con- 
veys his pictorial images chiefly by 
means of ingeniously manipulated or- 
chestral effects. The music itself, the 
harmony and the melody, show less 
skill in characterization. 

The most successful of the eight: Min- 
iatures was also the least pretentious, 
one that would set forth a general of 
tin soldiers storming a cardboard cita- 
del, a charming conceit that would 
make a capital encore at the Pops. The 


One entitled “Baba-Jaga’’ brought only- 


recollection of how much more graph- 
ically Moussorgsky and Liadov had 
realized the Russian witch. The Pre- 
lude, based on two of Rimsky-XKorsa- 
kov’s themes, proved sentertious rather 


whan profeyund. Towards the erd an 


imposing climax is reared, With organ 
and bells joinea ¢g the orchestra, but 
the end itself is antf-eclimactic. 

Mr. Tcherepnin, a gray-haired mod- 
est-seeming man nearing 59, conducted 
without ostentation but with the au- 


thority born of long practice at the 
conductor's desk, 
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Seventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5, at 8.15 o'clock 


Berezowsky 


Chausson 


RICHARD BURGIN will conduct this concert 


Two Etudes 


Ritmica funebra. Ritmica scherzosa. 


Little Theatre Suite, Op. 54 


Overture. 
Bashful Wooing. 
Dance. 
Nocturne. 
Finale: Presto. 


Concerto for Violin, Op. 14 


; j ; Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20 
Lent; Allegro vivo. 
Trés lent. 

Animé. 


SOLOIST 
NICOLAI BEREZOWSKY 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The seventh program of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, which was per- 
formed vesterday afternoon, was CcOon~ 
ducted by Richard Burgin. It's first 
half consisted of the following modern 
works. never before heard in Boston: 
Wladimir Vogel. Two Etudes (Ritmica 
funebra. Ritmica scherzosa); Ernest 
Toch Little Theatre Suite, Op. 44 
(I—Overture. II—Bashful Wooing. 
II—Dance. IV-——Nocturne. V-—-Finale: 
Presto): Nicolai Berezowsky, Concerto 
for Violin, Op. 14. The solo part of the 
concerto was played by its composer. 
The second half of the program was 
occupied by Chausson’s Symphony in 
B flat major, Op. 20. 

Of Wladimir Vogel's “Two Etudes,” 
the English critic, Edwin Evans—a 
ready and eloquent apologist for mod- 
ern music with whom Ernest Newman 
has fought some epic battles—has said 
that their main interest “is not’ So 
much thematic as inherent in the 
rhythms used and in the interplay of 
timbres, which serve to create very 
definite moods. They are studies in 
the real sense of the word, excursions 
in purely orchestral technique.” ‘The 
first of these studies, the “Ritmica 
funebre.” did indeed begin by creating 
an unmistakably funereal mood with 
its opening measures of intermittent 
drum-roll and the sombre rhythmic fig- 
ures for the strings which followed 
them; and there was an oboe theme 
that had a melancholy beauty. But 
as more and more instruments entered 
and formed a more and more complex 
web of sound, the ‘interplay of timbres” 
presented an effect not unlike that 
which results from mixing all the colors 
of a painter’s palette into one neutral 
mess. Nor was there anything espec- 
ially original or characteristic in the 
orchestral timbres or rhythmie pat- 
terns of the “Ritmica giocosa.” Mr. 
Burgin’s beat made it clear that the 
score must present a terrifying pan- 
orama of changing time-signatures, but 


to the ear all was tame and unexcit- : 


ing. Stravinsky and Copland have 


rhythms. 

More interesting as orchestral ex- 
periment was Ernest Toch’s “Little 
Theatre Suite.’ This music was not 
written to be performed in connection 
With any particular stage performance, 
nor (says the composer) is it absolute 
music: certain of its movements were 
meant to suggest situations familiar 
in the theatre. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever. that accompanying stage scenes, 
or ballet scenes. would render them 
more enjoyable. Their composer un- 
doubtedily heard them in relation to 
scenes enacted in his mind’s eye; thelr 


precise purport and detailed implica~ 


tion. or judge them (against the com- 
poser’s wish) as absolute music. So 
viewed. these pieces do not pass the 
test equally well, though all are en- 
livened by many an _ ingenious touch 
and original fancy. With the best in- 
tentions in the world one could not 
find the “Wienerisch violoncello can- 
tilena”’ of the “Overture” noticeable 


‘Viennese. but Mr. Troch was born in 


Vienna. Nor was it altogether casy to 
regard the amusing “Bashful Wooing” 
episode as “idyllic.” But the vigorous 
and really bucolic “Dance,” the "“Noc- 
turne.” and the airy and thoroughly 
abstract (indeed, almost classic) Finale 
were wholly delightful. 

Mr. Berezowsky showed himself to 
vesterday’s audience both as an e¢x- 
tremely dexterous and polished violin- 
ist and as a thoroughly contemporary 


composer. His concerto, in three move 


ments, bears little resemblance to the 
traditional, banal, 19th-century type 
No doubt, the work may by analysis 
be fitted into the usual pattern, but to 
the ear 1t sounds refreshingly new. The 
mélodic material is exceedingly I[ree, 
in the modern fashion, though the 
figuration of the violin part is Some- 
times strongly reminiscent of the Bach 
of the Brandenburg concertos or of the 
Handel of the Concerti Grossi. As a 
whole, too, the music has a vivacity. a 
luminous passionlessness, a crystalline 
impersonality, characteristic of 18th- 
century instrumental music, though the 
melodic and harmonic idiom is that 


of a young man of today. Mr. Bere- 
Z2OwsSky—Wwho was admirably seconded 


by Mr. Burgin and the orchestra—wa: 


‘warmly applauded and several times 


recalled, 

Chausson’s symphony, which had not, 
been performed here since 1923 ‘under 
Mr. Monteux), is a work of very dif- 
ferent kind. With its monumental 


dignity, with its well-defined themes 


used as emotfonal symbols, emotional], 
developed, more than as decorative mo- 
tives, with its rich, warm. soncrous or- 
chestration—a smooth. thick mixture 


. . ; , . BA i 7"¢ »)” t} € « S . . ~ Pye Ps 
given us infinitely move halr-raising rather ee ih a loosely woven fabric, it 
a Isof the consecra ted Lype of romantic 


symphony. Despite its reminiscences 
of Wagner, of Franck its occasional 
Suggestion of Tchaikovsky; despite its 
moments of banality or pomposity, the 
Symphony is worthy of cccasional re- 
suscitation. Not the least pleasing cpi- 
sodes in it are those that might be- 


‘long to a French ‘’Pastora] Ssvmphony.” 


ala Watteau, with idyllically burbling 
horns and flutes and obocs. © | 
The performance of the orchestra 
under Mr. Burgin’s careful and intelli- 
gent direction was excellent. The con- 
cert will be repeated tonight. | 


hearers must guess vaguely at their mcg: week's program is as follows: 


Matinee For 
Moderns and 


Of Mr. Burgin, 


W2eS); Z 3f om 

Vogel, Toch, Berézovsky, Each 

With His Own Flavors, | 
Back to Chausson 


HERE WAS a deputy-conductor, 

vesterday, at the Symphony Con- 

cert—Mr,. Burgin, from Concert- 

master’s chair to podium, as in 
recent seasons, While Dr. Koussevitzky 
spent an autumn week in his study, free 
from rehearsal and performance. Once 
more the audience clapped Mr. Burgin 
warmly as he entered; while his col- 
leagues on the stage joined in the plau- 
dits more than courteously. Thus did he 
have the best of two concert-worlds; 
while the best of the world in which 
each of us works daily is not to be 
despised. Only it knows the worst of 
us at the job. To the end of the con- 
cert, moreover, Mr. Burgin—and the 
music in hand—held the interest of the 
audience. Eminent composer-conductors, 
“guesting’ at Symphony Hall in their 
own, works, have done less. 

Mr. Burgin, for his part, has put by 
the diffidence, the apparent  self-con- 
sciousness, long hampering him in. this 
annual excursion to the conductor’s 
stand. As such things go, he now tends 
to the other extreme of undue con- 
fidence. Throughout the concert his was 


blunt conducting. So far as a first hear. | 
ing of new music may test performance, | 
Mr. Toch’s: ‘‘Theater-Suite’’ asked for’ 
lighter handling. Nearly everywhere in | 


it, unless the measures were solo or 
nearly such, tone was too heavy; orches- 
tral texture over-thick; witty or adroit 


details obscured. In Chausson’s Sym-- 


phony, the climaxes with the brass re- 
leased were blatant rather than sonorous, 
Nor did the conductor catch and convey 
the composer’s sensitive feeling for the 


haps the. quick movements. of Mr. 
Berezovsky’s Violin-Concerto, which 
sounded stiff and were boresome, would 
have seemed less so under a more pliant 
baton. | 

As piece succeeded piece, Mr, Bur-| 
gin still treated the orchestra as a mass 
to be split into nothing smaller than a 
choir or at the least’ a group. Unless 
the composer had saved himself by un- 
escapable ordering,of his score, inner 
voices were inaudible; details went by the 
board; euphonies slipped past unpolished; 
timbres, soft or hard. lacked edge. These 
are the days in which conductors and | 
composers treat orchestras in open-work, | 
Mr. Burgin solidified his. Such straight- 
forward conducting has its merit. It 
leaves the composer’s music unwarped 
by an over-interpretive temperament. 
But it may also leave it thick-voiced, 
heavy-gaited, plain-colored. Of the chosen 
numbers, only Mr. Vogel’s two Studies 
for Orchestra bore well Mr. Burgin’s , 
handling. For two years past, he has| 
advanced in the sensitive and expressive 
art of conducting. Yesterday there was 
clear recession. 


— eee 


The deputy-conductor’s program-making | 
was more fortunate. Revivals are a 
watchword of the season at Symphony 
Hall. Chausson’s solitary Symphony stil! 
deserves occasional hearing. There are 
conductors, like Mr, Stock in Chicago, who 
cherish it. Yesterday, for the first time in 
eight years, it returned to a Boston pro- 
gram. Dr. Koussevitzky practices an im- 
pulsive, understandable sympathy for the 
Russian emigrés of music. Last week 
it was Mr. Cherepnin from Paris; yester- 
day, Mr. Berezovsky, young, blonde and 
sturdy, from New York. A year and a 
half ago, on a Monday evening, there 


was room for his First Symphony, the 


composer conducting; yesterday, for his 
Violin-Concerto, the Composer as violinist. 
So runs this too human world away. 
The other three numbers upheld the 
honorable tradition of the Symphony 


Orchestra, established by Dr. Muck, neg- 


lected only in the interregnum of Ra- 
baud, maintained as never before by Dr. 
Koussevitzky—the performance of music 
written in our immediate day and written 
by youth. To find the deputy-conductor fol- 
lowing it as matter of course was to realize 
how firmly it has become the high dis- 
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Indy, “‘Istar’’ Variations. Op. 42. De- 





SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The seventh program of the Boston 
Svmphony orchestra, which was per- 
formed yesterday afternoon, was con- 
ducted by Richard Burgin. It’s first 
half consisted of the following modern 
works, never before heard in Boston: 
Wladimir Vogel. Two Etudes (Ritmica 
funebra. Ritmica scherzosa); Ernest 
Toch. Little Theatre Suite, Op. - 54 
(I—Overture. Ii—Bashful Wooing. 
IlI—Dance. IV-——Nocturne. V--Finale: 
Presto): Nicolai Berezowsky. Concerto 
for Violin, Op. 14. The solo part of the 
concerto was played by its composer. 
The second half of the program was 
occupied by Chausson’s Symphony in 
B flat major, Op. 20. 

Of Wladimir Vogel's “Two Etudes,” 
the English critic, Edwin Evans—a 
ready and eloquent apologist for mod- 
ern music with whom Ernest Newman 
has fought some epic battles—has said 
that their main interest “is not So 
much thematic as inherent im ‘the 
rhythms used and in the interplay of 
timbres, which serve to create very 
definite moods. They are studies in 
the real sense of the word, excursions 
in purely orchestral technique.” ‘The 
first of these studies, the “Ritmica 
funebre,” did indeed begin by creating 
an unmistakably funereal mood with 
its opening measures of intermittent 
drum-roll and the sombre rhythmic fig- 
ures for the strings which followed 
them: and there was an oboe themé 
that had a melancholy beauty. But 
as more and more instruments entered 
and formed a more and more complex 
web of sound, the “interplay of timbres”’ 
presented an effect not unlike that 
which results from mixing all the colors 
of a painter’s palette into one neutral 
mess. Nor was there anything esptc- 
ially original or characteristic in the 
orchestral timbres or rhythmie pat- 
terns of the “Ritmica giocosa.” Mr. 
Burgin’s beat made it clear that the 
score must present a terrifying pan- 
orama of changing time-signatures, but 
to the ear all was tame and unexcit- 
ing. Stravinsky and Copland have 
given us infinitely move hair-raising 
rhythms. 

More interesting as orchestral ex- 
periment was Ernest Toch's “Little 
Theatre Suite.” This music was not 
written to be performed in connection 
With any particular stage performance, 
nor (says the composer) is it absolute } 


music: certain of its movements were } 5 
meant to suggest situations familiar, 
in the theatre. It is not unlikely, how~ fie: 


ever, that accompanying stage scenes, 
or ballet scenes, would render them | 
more enjoyable. Their composer un- 
doubtedly heard them in relation to 
scenes enacted in his mind’s eye; thelr 
hearers must guess vaguely at their 


iprecise purport and detailed implica- 


tion. or judge them (against the com- 
poser’s wish) as absolute music. So 
viewed, these pieces do not pass the 
test equally well, though all are en- 
livened by many an ingenious touch 
and original fancy. With the best in- 
tentions in the world one could not 
find the “Wienerisch violoncello can- 
tilena” of the “Overture” noticeable 


‘Viennese. but Mr. Toch was born in 


Vienna. Nor was it altogether casy to 
regard the amusing “Bashful Wooing” 
episode as “idyllic.” But the vigorous 
and really bucolic “Dance,” the “Noe 
turne.” and the airy and thoroughly 
abstract (indeed, almost classic) Finale 
were wholly delightful, 

Mr. Berezowsky showed himself to 
yesterday's audience both as an e¢x-~- 
tremely dexterous and polished violin- 
ist and as a thoroughly contemporary 
composer. His concerto, in three move 
ments, bears little resemblance to the 
traditional, banal, 19th-century type 
No doubt, the work may by analysis 
be fitted into the usual pattern, but to 
the ear 1t sounds refreshingly new, The 
mélodic material is exceedingly free, 
in the modern fashion, though = the 
figuration of the violin part is Some- 
times strongly reminiscent of the Bach 
of the Brandenburg concertos or of the 
‘Handel of the Concerti Grossi. As a 
whole, too, the music has a vivacity. a 
luminous passionlessness, a crystallin: 
impersonality, characteristic of 18th- 
century instrumental music, though the 
melodic and harmonic idiom is that 
or a young man of today. Mr. Bere 
ZOWSky—who was admirably seconded 
by Mr. Burgin and the orchestra 
warmly applauded and _ several 
recalled. 

Chausson’s symphony, which had nol! 
been performed here since 1923 (under 
Mr. Monteux), is a work of very di! 
ferent kind. With its monumental! 


dignity, with its well-defined themes 


used as emotional symbols. emotional] 
developed, more than as decorative mo- 
,tives, with its rich, warm. soncrous or- 
chestration—a smooth. thick mixture 
‘Yather than a loosely woven fabric, it 
Isof the consecrated type of romantic 
symphony. Despite its reminiscences 
of Wagner, of Franck. its occasion: 
Suggestion of Te haiKOVSK} V; de: spite ‘its 
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fee da, SOR 
Giidey. “La Deméigite elue”’ (with Marv 
‘Garden. Mae Murray, and the Rad- 
chffe Choral Society). Strauss. 
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Vogel, Toch, er LAL gan 
With His Own Flavors, 


Back to Chausson 


HERE WAS a deputy-conductor, 

yesterday, at the Symphony Con- 

cert—Mr. Burgin, from Concert- 

master’s chair to podium, as in 
recent seasons, While Dr. Koussevitzky 
spent an autumn week in his study, fres 
from rehearsal and performance. Once 
more the audience clapped Mr. Burgin 
warmly as he entered; while his col- 
leagues on the stage joined in the plau- 
dits more than courteously. Thus did he 
have the best of two concert-worlds; 
while the best of the world in which 
each of us works daily is not to be 
despised. Only it knows the worst of 
us at the job. To the end of the con- 
cert, moreover, Mr. Burgin—and the 
music in hand—held the interest of the 
audience. Eminent composer-conductors, 
“guesting’’ at Symphony Hall in their 
own, works, have done less. 

Mr. Burgin, for his part, has put by 
the diffidence, the apparent self-con- 
sciousness, long hampering him in. this 
annual excursion to the conductor’s 
stand. As such things go, he now tends 
to the other extreme of undue con-' 
fidence. Throughout the concert his was 
blunt conducting. So far as a first hear- 
ing of new music may test performance, 
Mr. Toch’s°* ‘‘Theater-Suite’’ asked for 
lighter handling. Nearly everywhere in/! 
it, unless the measures were solo or! 
nearly such, tone was too heavy; orches- 
tral texture over-thick: witty or adroit 
details obscured. In Chausson’s Sym-' 
phony, the climaxes with the brass re- 
leased were blatant rather than sonorous. 
Nor did the conductor catch and convey 
the composer’s sensitive feeling for the 


timbres of reed and string choir. Pér-' 
haps the. quick movements of Mr. 
Berezovsky’s Violin-Concerto, which 


| sounded stiff and were boresome, would 


have seemed less so under a more pliant 
baton. 

As piece succeeded piece, Mr. Bur- 
gin still treated the orchestra as a mass | 
io be split into nothing smaller than a. 
¢hoir or at the least’ a group. Unless 
the composer had saved himself by un- 
escapable ordering,of his score, inner 
voices were inaudible; details went by the 
board; euphonies slipped past unpolished: 
timbres, soft or hard. lacked edge. These 
are the days in which conductors and) 
composers treat orchestras in open-work., | 
Mr. Burgin solidified his. Such straight-. 
forward conducting has its merit. It 
leaves the composer’s music unwarped 
by an over-interpretive temperament. 
But it may also leave it thick-voiced, 
heavy-gaited, plain-colored. Of the chosen 
numbers, only Mr. Vogel’s two Studies 
for Orchestra bore well Mr. Burgin’s 
handling. For two years past, he has | 
advanced in the sensitive and expressive | 
art of conducting. Yesterday there was! 
clear recession. 


| 
| 


The deputy-conductor’s program-making | 
was more fortunate. Revivals aré a 
watchword of the season at Symphony 
Hall. Chausson’s solitary Symphony still 
deserves occasional hearing. There are 
conductors, like Mr, Stock in Chicago, who 
cherish it. Yesterday, for the first time in 
eight years, it returned to a Boston pro- 
gram. Dr. Koussevitzky practices an im- 
pulsive, understandable sympathy for the 
Russian emigrés of music. Last week 
it was Mr. Cherepnin from Paris; yester- 
day, Mr. Berezovsky, young, blonde and 
sturdy, from New York. A year and a 
half ago, on a Monday evening, there 
was room for his First Symphony, the 
composer conducting; yesterday, for his 


- Violin-Concerto, the composer as violinist. 
'So runs this too human world away. 


The other three numbers upheld the 
honorable tradition of the Symphony 


Orchestra, established by Dr. Muck, neg- 


lected only in the interregnum of Ra- 
baud, maintained as never before by Dr. 
Koussevitzky—the performance of music 
written in our immediate day and written 
by youth. To find the deputy-conductor fol- 
lowing it as matter of course was to realize 
how firmly it has become the high dis- 
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{Iinetion of the Concerts, how thoroughly , 
all concerned in the ordering of them are 


impregnated with it. Mr. Vogel is a 
Russo-German turning into his thirtles. 
Mr. Toch is older; but known to Boston 
hitherto by a Piano-Concerto only. Mr. 
Berezovsky is as young as Mr. \ ogel. 
Here they all were upon a single pro- 
gram, each with unmistakable stamp ot 
this present hour. In Germany, where 
they must classify or suffocate, Mr. 
Vogel passes for a Schinbergian, though 


in the Studies there are few traces of 


I. 


such influence. Mr. Toch is the wit of 


'modernistic music, mislaid in Berlin, 


! 


when Paris or Vienna should be his city. 
Mr. Berezovsky at least writes briefly 
and to entertain; which is good modernist 
practice. Plainly Mr. Burgin is also 
faithful to his own day. So much the 
better for him. Even the audience— 
of a Friday atternoon—turned up enough 
sympathizers to give all four hearty 
applause. 


~~ ee 


Mr. Vogel’s Studies are impressive. By 
a persistent rhythm, but much more by 
sonorities and the interplay of instru- 
mental color, the first germinates, un- 
folds, imposes and enforces the funereal 
mood. From first note to last it is 
sombre music unrelieved; tragic rather 
than anguished, heroical of lament, 
charged more with the majesty and less 
with the pangs of mourning The reiter 
ated, relentless rhythmic figures, the 
ceaseless intensifying of the plangent. 
sonorities, the deepening and the darken- 
ing of the instrumental colors; the im- 
placable march, the sudden up-sweepings 
and down-fallings, betoken a music of 
large design, unflagging strength, direct- 
ed power. Such concentrated and sus- 
tained will to create in a single far-flung 
possession is rare in these days; by its 
rarity irresistible. While the hearer 1s 
absorbed in the puissance of the orches- 
tra for sonority, color, rhythm, he is 
caught into the passion; by it mastered. 
There are many ways with modernities. 
Mr. Vogel’s is the way of mighty, but 
measured, insistence. The second Study, 
scherzo-like, runs exuberantly a briefer 
course, Orchestral sleight of hand now 
makes play with a leaping rhythm, 
lighter sonorities, flicking color. 

Mr. Toch’s Suite is fantastical and 
amusing. The hearer Knows not the 
theater-moments that spurred the com- 
poser to look in his playhouse memories, 
then ‘make some music.’’ He cares not 


at all for the- promptings to the 
sequence of moods, so long as those 
moods are diversified and charactered. 
Mr. Toch is an adroit craftsman 
in modernity. He knows what he 
would say and the exact means by 
which to say it. At will, he is briefly pas- 
toral, pictorial, poetical. By choice he 
is oftener playful, mocking, witty, 
sardonic. His humor or his fantasy, is 
ready and waiting; his hand, through the 
Suite, invariably light. He does not 
write an “important’? music, probably 
being well aware that there is enough 
of it in this overburdened world. No 
more does he write in passion or vision. 
For the while he is content to amuse— 
a most desirable and by no means easy 
exercise of the creative faculties. He 
does amuse ingratiatingly, which is am- 
ple reward for twenty minutes in the 
concert-hall. Blessed be the modernists. 
They take music, as all men and things 
should occasionally be taken, down from 
pedestals. 

Mr. Berezovsky plays the violin with 
an unobtrusive skill. He is sensitive to 
his instrument, with a light hand draw- 
ing from it suave or sparkling tone. 
He makes a first movement of pretty and 
transparent pattern-weaving; a finale 
that would be vivacious as well; between 
sets a pleasing, passion'ess tune, loose- 
ly wrought, well found. A happy brevity 
saves him from repetition, his listeners 
from more than momentary boredom. It 
appears that Stravinsky did not invent 
the twenty-minute violin-concerto. 


Chausson’s Symphony has aged, like 
nearly all the Franckian product, even of 
the master himself. The mildly ‘‘eyclic’”’ 
form, the Franckian progressions and so- 
norities now leave as little impression be- 
hind as the inevitable Wagnerian admix- 
tures. All three are proper to Chausson’s 
predilections and admirations, to the time 
—the turn into the nineties—and the 
circle in which he lived and wrote. What 
persists in the Symphony and preserves 
it is personal quality. From shape to 
shape, from flavor to flavor it shifts: here 
a gentle poignancy or a pure sensuous- 
ness; there a fine clear ardor that may 
speak out in noble fervor or still into 
quiet rapture. The tears of things haunt 
the slow movement. In the finale there 
are moments of unclouded exaltation. The 
Symphony embalms an individual spirit. 
Through the veilings of a time and a 
manner, its sensibility still pierces, its 
richness exhales. H. Ts P. 


Full Program 
Of Unfamiliar | 
Or New Music 


_——— 


Two Modernists, One Russian, 
And Chausson in Prospect 


Symphony Hall 


LE} 
™ RECITE the novel pieces on the 
provram for the Symphony Con- 
certs this week is to list all the 
numbers of that program itself. 
Mr. Burgin, as conductor, is in no wise 
being outdone by his illustrious chief and 


Mr. Vogel. 


Viaimir Rudolfovitsch Vogel was 


born at Moscow, Feb. 29, 1896, of a Ger- 


man father and a Russian mother. Asa 
sixteen-year-old boy he was led to the 
Study of musical composition through 
contact with Skr.abin. During the years 
of the war (spec.fically, 1915-18) he was a 
civil prisoner in Russia. Atter the war 
Vogel became a pupil of Heinz Tiessen 


(1948) in Berlin, and studied with Busoni | 


from 1920 to 1924. Mcre recentlv he is 


described as a follower of Schénberg. 
Riemann’s list of Vogel’s compositions | 


includes the following: Symphonic Pre- | 
Jude, 1921; a suite drawn from music 
\composed for a ‘‘symbolical film,” for 


string orchestra and kettie drums (1922); 
a string quartet (1924); Sinfonia fugato 


(1926); a chorus for mixed voices, solos, | 


saxophone-ensemble (1928). 


} 


| 
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The score of the ‘Two Studies” is dedi- 


cated to the City of Kénigsberg in Hast 
Prussia. Though the copy of the score 


friend, Dr. Koussevitzky. The list. be- at Symphony Hall bears the date 1930, it 
gins with two Studies for Orchestra (not | also bears the imprint ‘‘Second Edition.” 


transcriptions of studies for piano) by 
the young Russian, Vladimir Vogel. 
These two Studies, ‘“‘Ritmica funebra’”’ 
und “‘Ritmica scherzosa”’ were introduced 
tO America this fall in that remarkabie 
modernist program of Leopold Stokowski 
which included also works. by Ferroud, 
Stravinsky, Golestan, San Juan, Tans- 
man, von Webern, Mossolov, and Ben- 
nett. For second. number stands Ernest 


Yoch’s "Littl Theater Suite,” Opus 54, 
played by Mr. Kleiber and the Philhar- 
monic Society jin New York on Nov. 


‘, last, The suite runs through -the fol- 
OWlng movements: l. Overture; 2. 
[3en ex ¥ ~* 

Sashtul Wooing; 3. Dance: 4. Nocturne; 


» Finale: Prestg. Following the suite’ 
Violin-Concerto, | 
aisO present the com-!. 

‘1S not so much thematic as inherent in 


Nicolai Berezovsky’s 
Opus 14, wil] 
poser aS solo-violinist. At a Monday 
“oncert last spring Mr. Berezovsky was 
introduced to Boston as conductor in his 
vwn symphony. He is still new to the 
Iriday and the Saturday concerts. After 
‘intermission comes one of those new- 
old pieces which are resurrections rather 
preys novelties, but which as such cannot 
i Ne Rete the hand of the chroui- 
tonto Ba iinegs unusual—Ernest Chaus- 
BOMtAn Ene In B-flat, Opus 20. The 
si: pin Aa te Orchestra, under, Vih- | 
“ a if y introduced it to America at 

“Oncert in Philadelphia in 1905. It has) 


ad four perfor ¥¢ . 
: : mances at Sym | 
ut none since 1993 Symphony Hall 


h 


Mr. J. M. Sanroma gives information that 
he heard it over the radio during his 
stay in Germany some three years ago, 
thus tending to question the assertion 
that it was ‘“‘composed and published in 
1930."". The work was accounted “among 
the most successful’? of the orche tral 
pieces done at the Oxford-London Festi- 
val of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music in the summer of 1981. 

In the program-book of the Philadel- 


'Phia, Orecres'ra, the bri'lant ecitor, Mr. 
‘Lawrence Gilman, wrote: 


“The two 
Studies are contrasted. The first is a 
dirge, entitled ‘Ritmica funebra.’ The 
second is a scherzo, entitled, ‘Ritmica 
scherzosa.’ ”’ Then he quotes Edwin 
Iivans’s comment after the English fes- 
tival: “The main interest of ‘h> Studies 


the rhythms used and in the interplay 
of timbres, which suffice to create very 
definite moods. They are Studies in the 
real sense of the word. excursfons on 
purely orchestral technique.’ To which 
one may add only that the orchestra is 
ctrong in percussion (including a Chinese 
drum); that the slow funereally paced 
first Study opens with a duet betwen 
kettle-drum and bass drum. The rhythm 
here outlined persists through the first 
portion of the work in full strings; 
returns agai, somewhat less insistently, 
toward the end, in the final summary of 
the Study. The title is evidently no mis- 
nomer. It is a study on a rhythm. An 
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Enelish horn scon ente’s above the 


s, at first merely joining in the 
phar «hy later gradually suggesting a 
tune of its own. which leads to ae com- 
plex contrapuntal web of melodies In va 
rious wind instruments. Of course one 
idiom is the mo*evn German, dissonan 
idiom, the style thoroughly maschinen 
miussig.”’ When strings cease with the 
¥oundamenta> rhythm, drums take it up. 
and strings take their place in the me!}- 
odic web. Their section, the man con- 
trast section of the plece, 1s somewha 
lass dissonant than that of the winds 
| The second Study begins with wild 
sures up and down ihe range of muted 


str?n7s. There are trumret-solos in 
thirds. The piece is alive with rhythmic 


interest and spa rkle. 


Mr. Toch 

There was biographical matter about 
Ernest Toch in these columns when Mr. 
Sanroma played his Piano-Concerto two 
years ago. One may summarize here 
that he was educated for the profession 
of medicine; that he also engaged in gen- 
eral studies at Vienna and received the 
degree Doctor of Philosophy in 1921 
upon writing a thesis, “Contributions to 
the Study of Melodic Style’; that he is 
self-taught in musical composition; that 
he has won numerous prizes therein; that 
he is living at present in Berlin. 

The impending Suite dates—as far as 
publication is concerned-——from the pres- 
ent year, 1931. 
the composer, is neither specifically “‘pro- 
grammatic”’ nor entirely ‘‘absolute,.” The 
so-called ‘“‘Theater-Situationen’’ refer to 
certain general episodes and situations 
familiar in the theater. The background 
is Viennese—present-day Viennese; titles 
or general character, according to the 
composer, sufficiently indicate the mood 
of the particular piece. Again the or- 
chestra is the large modern one; again 
it is rich in percussion. The percussion 
choir is evidently much in the mind of the 
composer, tor he writes in the score: “The 
composer entreats a loving [‘liebevolle’] 
and differentiated handling of the per- 
cussion. It must be rhythmically pre- 
cise, but as to sonority must guard its 
secret. A little key, a thin pencil, a knit- 
ning needle, thumbs, the balls of the 
hand, finger tips, finger nails may prove 
more serviceable than any specially pre- 
pared hammers or drum-sticks.’’ ‘The 
composer dispenses with the usual tempo 
indications, but substitutes metronome 
marks. Thus we learn that of the five 
numbers only one, the nocturne, moves 


———= 


| ‘The pizzicati 
The music, by word of lowed by a passage for solo violin, solo 
‘viola, 


at a slow pace. The quotations in the. 
following synopsis are again from Mr.’ 
Gilman, this time writing in the program | 
book of the New York Philharmonic 
Soclety: 

I1.—‘*The Overture, in 4-4 time, with 
its merry theme ahd its ‘wienerisch’ ’cello | 
cantilena, evokes the setting for the | 
imaginary episodes.” A 
rhythmed music, at the first in strings, | 
at the last in wood-winds, with the run. 
ning ‘cello melody between. | 

IIl.—‘* ‘Bashful Wooing’: a movement | 
in triple time, in the style of a pasa. | 
caglia, conveying a mood bucolic and. 
idyllic.”” There is nothing shrinking in 
this bashfulness, for the tempo is rather 
fast, the music, full of piquant devices 
—pizzicati, xylophone solos and a stvle 
thereby suggested. 

IlI.—‘“‘Dance: ‘This movement, in 8-4 
time, is intended,’ says the composer, 
‘as a gay contrast to the idyllic mood of 
the preceding one.’”’ An _ exceedingly 
active movement with continually shift. 
ing meter. 

IV.—** Nocturne: Ruhig (zart, innig) 3-4 
time. This night-piece, scored with deli. 
cate fantasy and @ daring frugality of 
means, begins with an oboe-solo of 
thirty-one measures, followed by a rhvth- 
mical pizzicato figure in the strings and 
a brief solo for the timpani. The oboe’s 
song is heard again, and the voices of 
clarinet and bassoon are added to it. 
in the strings recur, fol- 


solo ‘cello. The movement end: 
with a solo for violin accompanied very 
softly by percussion instruments.” To 
Which there is nothing to add save that 
the oboe solo enters entirely without 
accompaniment. 

V.i—"The Finale is a Presto (molto 
leggiero) with no reference to any par- 
ticular theatrical situation.” A buzzing 


principal theme for principal section; 4 


dissonant 
contrast. 


theme for two trumpets in 


The Russian 


Nicolai Berezovsky is a young Russian 
violinist at present working as orchestra! 
musician in New York. His symphony, 
which he himself conducted, was well re- 
ceived last spring. The present concerto 
had first performance with Car] Flesch 
as Violinist and the composer as corduc- 
tor, at Berlin in the spring of 1931. It 
has had other hearings in Europe It 
is short, requiring not much over a Guar- 
ter-hour in performance. It employs an 
economical orchestra—wood-winds, trum- 


bustlingly | 


ithe word ‘cher.’ 
it is always affectionate, and this affec- 
‘tion is 


closed in it,-a somewhat timid man, who 


pets and horns in pairs, fairly liberal. 
percussion, the usual strings. It rung in 
three mevements: Allegro di bravura, 
Adagio rostenuto, Allegro giusto. The 
modern, well peppered idiom is its lan- 
vuage. It is highly energetic, with few 
points of repose. The phrase “di bra- 
vura” defines the first movement better 
than a paragraph of. description. The 
violin is a leading voice rather than a 
solo with accompaniment. The Adagio 
begins with muted strings taking as 
bosis one of the quieter figures from 
the first movement. The solo violin at 
ance enters with an expressive melody. 
Toward the middle, it plays an ornate, 
decorative music, then returns to the 
melody of the beginning. The finale is 
gay, sprightly, playful. There is a pe- 
rid of velative relaxation when a clari- 
net sings a ‘w.ovceso” mc.od,, Cr.los pre- 
pare for re-entry of the principal theme. | 
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A Presto section gives the final “pep- 
ping-up” which precedes the climactic . 


the ehief theme. This. 
the full orchestra with the 
plaving a brilliant figurated | 


second return of 
time it is in 
solo violin 
obbligato, 


Back to Chausseon 


A single paragraph must suffice td 
recall the half-forgotten Chausson and his 
masterpiece, the Symphony in. B-fiat. 
After his death Pierre de Brévile wrote 
this characterizing passage in the Mercure 
de France: “‘All his works exhale a 
dreamy sensitiveness which is peculiar. 
to him. His music is continually saying) 
His passion is not fiery: 
is gentle agitation in discreet re- 


serve. It is indeed he himself that is dis- 


— eng a eel ——— — 


Shunned noisy expansiveness, and re- 
jolced in close relationships. If he did 


not know futile brutality, he nevertheless | 
knew what power is. He has been xe-! 
proached with melancholy, but he was) 
not a4 sad man. The melancholy that 
veiled his souj veiled also from his eves 
the vulgarity of external spectacles. He. 
had no reason to fear or to avoid vul-! 
sarity; for he did not know what it was. | 
He communcated unconsciously his own) 
thoughts concerning things, and joyous 
nature was thus darkened by the revery 
of one who, indifferent to its seductive- 
ness, formed a striking contra:t to its 
smiling impass‘bility.” . . . The introduc- 
lory Lento of th: Symphony begins broad- 
ly, announces the chief motives of the en- 
tire work. The two themes of the Al- 
legro are both Joyous in character, | 








though it is a joy .tempered by re- 
straints. The slow movement is one of. 
grief and lamentation. The FYnale con-. 
tains a crisp, concisely rhythmed theme, 
a noble, chorale-like, quasi-religious mo- 
tiv references to thematic materia] of 
earlier movements, effective climaxes. ° 


A. H. M. 
Boston WE rchestra 
O 


riake Gdealed aster of 


the Boston Symphony*‘Orchestra, con- 
ducted yesterday’s Symphony concert, 
making what has become his annual 
appearance, Dr Koussevitzky for sev- 
era’ seasons past has entrusted a pair 
of concerts to Mr Burgin at about this 
time. The audience greeted Mr Burgin 
cordially. Of his popularity with the 
subscribers there is no doubt, 

Mr Eurgin’s program included three 
first performances in Boston, of music 
by Vogel, Toch, and Berezowsky, and 
the cChausson symphony, unheard here 
since 1923. Mr Berezowsky was the 
scloist in his own violin concerto, With 
the exception of Mahler’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, these novelties were the only 
significant music new to Boston to be 
played thus far this) season. Dr 
I.cussevitzky’s new pieces .thus far 
have been singularly tepid and inef- 
fectiv Mr Burgin’s proved stimulat- 
ing, though it must be said that three 
modern novelties on a single program 
tax the listener’s powers of absorp- 





tion. 
- Wladimir Vogel, whose two Etudes 
entitled ‘‘Ritmica funebra’’ and “Rit- 


'mica scherzosa,’’ began the concert, is 
|a Russian by birth, but his father was 
| German and he has studied in Berlin. 
'Dhese two studies are not merely inter- 
esting experiments in the use of un- 
usual rhythmic and instrumental! 
effects. They are written in an idiom 
perhaps too self consciously original, 
but th > composer manages to express, 
poignantly, feelings not confined to 
_him but common to the generation 
adolescent when the World War came. 
Toch’s ‘Little Theatre Suite’’ con- 
firmed one’s impression that he is a 
noteworthy modern German, a living 
refutation, as is Hindemith, of the 
notion prevalent in Paris and London 
that there has been no German music 
since Richard Strauss began to repeat 
himself, | 
Berezowsky, another young Russian, 
now a member of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, has, in the violin 
concerto heard yesterday, written mu- 
sic less vital, less salient thematically, 
than the symphony he conducted here 


a 
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per-; | Symphony Concer 
: us, of p | i- balance, with a lighter, more elastic. hand 
gay’ sated with Mendelssohn, Brahms ypnon both composers and players. The 
and Beethoven. He played thé solo <1) orchestra, within which or against 
‘part 1 gad though without dazzling ~hich Mr. Berezovsky set his solo-violin, 
Pahang ee ; eighteenth-century fashion, moved more 
Mr Burgin’s conducting throughout flexibly, suggesting a pretty ingenuity on 
ne gram was musicianly and au- his part. But to an audience, schocted 


OG ‘sennay eT msceia ia ent year in and year out to the violin-con- 


her 8 certos of Brahms and Beethoven, with 
| Ee et: Buia Uae exsecaarne Camel occasional excursions elsewhere, say into 


by 4 , "|Sibelius, his unpretentious little piece 
are. & substitute or assistant. . My. was bound to sound sadly slender. Mr. 
Burgin has in fact developed as : t th ; by 

eonductor to the point where he would | P0Ch was most the gainer oy more 
be quite capable of directing a series |Plastic and sympathetic conducting. The 
‘of orchestral concerts by any orches- dissonances in his ‘“‘Theater-Suite”’ as- 
‘tra not in a position to summon a serted their amusing quality. With 
world-famotis master. - |humor he set forth the ‘““Bashful Wooing”’ 
_. His reading of Chausson’s symphony ‘or pretended for an instant to be jazz- 
was an eloquent and compelling one, |ing his dance. Sundry modernists take 
This music has been unjustly obscured | themselves and their theory and practice 
by the fanie of Cesar Franck. Crhaus.:|in music-making over-seriously, especially 
son was not merely a pupil of Franck, |if they happen to be young Americans. 
He owes quite as mych, in fact. to The elder and Continental Toch does not. 
‘Wagner as to his famious master. And| Already superior ears and minds were 
his utterance is.@ithentically his own, demurring to Mr. Vogel’s two Studies in 
no mere eché of other and greater orchestral sonorities and rhythm, though 
geniuses. This symphony should be| the impression upon most hearers was 
more often heard. Yesterday’s audi-| unabated. The Funeral Music, it was 
ence was plainly impressed by it. said, harked back to the first movement 
-_ The music of Vogel and Toch heard | of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony. In these 
Botia?, might serve as an ilius-| latter days only a composer of genius— 
‘tration of the style of the post-war | and Mr. Vogel is hardly that—could write 
era. Gone are the grandiose sonorities,| a processional dirge without recalling 
the luscious ‘harmonies, the long-j| such a masterpiece. It is to be observed, 
‘drawn-out loose musical structure of | however, that absorbed in lis coio., 
the late 19th Century. In their place | rhythm, sonority, and the emotion there- 
we have pregnant rhythms, cut of | by engendered, Mr. Vogel sounds no per- 
Which grow polyphonic patterns, with | sonal note, like the agonized cry with 


hie ch incidental dissonance, brevity,| which Mahler pierces his mourning as 


Dk and jet gterig any Bes fr yrs 7 though the gates of death and damnation 


mood : had opened before his imagination. It 
fox the ‘sue Shagug ge lls Wee ay the taal was objected also that Mr. Vogel’s melodic 
‘and manner of the 18th. Century, | ventions were of small significance. 


: | : Quite so—because he. sought by other 
ey id a ee ee ae ae -means to gain his creative ends. As well 


* ’ 


- Next week Dr Koussevitzky will object that a tennis-ball might be better 


us, of performance bef 


‘conduct d’Indy’s‘‘Istar,’”’ Strauss’ ‘‘Don _Made, while Mr, Doeg and Mr. Cochet are 
' Quixote”’ and Debussy’s ‘‘Rlessed performing remarkably with it—by their 
Damozel,” with Mary Garden and Strokes. T ranSeriPT- 

Marie Murray as bbloiati | 
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Eighth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 11, at 2.30 o’clock 


; 
: 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, at 8.15 o'clock 


‘Wagner x A . ; A Faust Overture 


Strauss , ; “Don Quixote” | 


(Introduction, Theme with Variations and Finale): 
Fantastic Variations on a Theme of Knightly Character, Op. 35_ 


Violoncello Solo: JEAN BEDETTI 
Viola Solo: Jean Lefranc 


Debussy “La Damoiselle Elue” » 
(Lyric Poem after Dante Gabriel Rossetti) — 


RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY (G. Wallace Woodworth, Conductor) 


Soprano Solo: MARY GARDEN 
Contralto Solo: MARIE MURRAY 


There will be an intermission after Strauss’s “Don Quixote” 


A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, December 10, at 5.15 


o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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last season. He has, however, added | 


to the very restricted orchestral reper- 
tory of the concert violinist a concerto 
worthy, like those of Prokofiev and 
Sibelius, of performance before audi- 
ences sated with Mendelssohn, Brahms 
and Beethoven. He played thé solo 
part well, though without dazzling 
virtuosity. 

Mr Burgim’s conducting throughout 
the program was musicianly and au- 
thoritative. Save Dr Koussevitzky, 
there is nobody in Boston so well 
equipped to conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony should any emergency necessi- 
tate a substitute or assistant. Mr 
Burgin has in fact developed as a 
conductor to the point where he would 
be quite capable of directing a series 
of orchestral concerts by any orches- 
tra not in a position to summon a 
world-famous master. 

His reading of Chausson’s symphony 
was an eloguent and compelling one, 
This music has been unjustly obscured | 
by the fame of Cesar Franck. Caus- 
son was not merely a pupil of Franck. 
He owes quite as much, in fact. to 
Wagner as to his famious master, And 
his utterance is guthentically his own, 
no mere echg of other and greater 
geniuses, This symphony should be 


more ofter heard. Yesterday’s audi- | 


ence was plainly impressed by it. 

The music of Vogel and Toch heard 
yesterduy might serve as an ilius- 
tration of the style of the post-war 
era. Gone are the grandiose sonorities, 
the luscious harmonies, the _ long- 
drawn-out loose musical structure of 
the late 19th Century. In their place 
We have pregnant rhythms, cut of 
Which grow polyphonic patterns, with 
much incidental dissonance, brevity, 
pungency of utterance, lightness of 
touch and often, as in Toch’s suite, of | 
mood. The change is to some minds 
for the better, a reversion to the mood 
and manner of the 18th Century, 
though by no means to the idiom of 
Haydn. 

Next week Dr Koussevitzkv will 
conduct d’Indy’s‘‘Istar,’’ Strauss’ ‘‘Don 
Quixote’ and Debussy’s “Blessed 
Damozel,’”’ with Mary Garden and 
Marie Murray as soloists. 


Symphony Concert of Friday, fared 

better at the repetition of Saturday. 
Mr. Burgin, conducting, was in juster 
balance, with a lighter, more elastic: hand 
upon both composers and players. The 
small orchestra, within which or against 
which Mr. Berezovsky set his solo-violin, 
eighteenth-century fashion, moved more 
flexibly, suggesting a pretty ingenuity on 
his part. But to an audience, schooled 
year in and year out to the violin-con- 
certos of Brahms and Beethoven, with 
occasional excursions elsewhere, say into 
Sibelius, his unpretentious little piece 
was bound to sound sadly slender. Mr. 
Toch was most the gainer by more 
plastic and sympathetic conducting. The 


T's new music, first heard at the 


‘dissonances in his ‘‘Theater-Suite”  as- 
serted their amusing quality. With 


humor he set forth the ‘“‘Bashful Wooine”’ 


(or pretended for an instant to be jazz. 


r 


| 


‘ing his dance. Sundry modernists take 
‘themselves and their theory and practice 
in music-making over-seriously, especially 
if they happen to be young Ameri icans. 
The elder and Continental Toch does not. 

Already superior ears and minds were 
demurring to Mr. Vogel’s two Studies in 
orchestral sonorities and rhythm, though 
the impression upon most hearers was 
unabated. The Funeral Music, it was 
said, harked back to the first movenien: 


'of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony. In the: 


latter days only a composer of geniu: 
and Mr. Vogelis hardly that—-could writ 
a processional dirge without recalling 
such a masterpiece. It is to be observed, 
however, that absorbed in iis | 


‘rhythm, sonority, and the emotion Te re- 


by engendered, Mr. Vogel sounds ho per 
sonal note, like the agonized cry with 
which Mahler pierces his mourning as 
though the gates of death and damnation 


had opened before his imagination. [ft 


\Wwas objected also that Mr. Vogel’s melodic 


'inventions were of small significance. 


Quite so—because he sought by other 
means to gain his creative ends. As well 
object that a tennis-ball might be better 
made, while Mr. Doeg and Mr. Cochet are 


performing remarkably with it—by thelr 


strokes. TP pan F er er. 
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Eighth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 11, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, at 8.15 o'clock 


Re TT _———— 


Wagner | , . A Faust Overture 


Strauss . ; , . , ' . “Don Quixote” 


Re ne oe Theme with Variations and Finale): 
Fantastic Variations on a Theme of Knightly Character, Op. 35 


Violoncello Solo: JEAN BEDETTI 
Viola Solo: Jean Lefranc 


Debussy . “Ta Damoiselle Elue”’ 
Liste Poem after Dante Gabriel Rossetti) 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY (G. Wallace Woodworth, Conductor) 


Soprano Solo: MARY GARDEN 
Contralto Solo: MARIE MURRAY 


There will be an intermission after Strauss’s “Don Quixote” 





A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, December 10, at 5.15 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library , 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Collection of the Roston Public Liptary one week before the concert 
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Two Symphony | 


Mozart’s Requiem Mass with 


The Bach Cantata Club 


Assist) 


whole of the Symphony Concert. 

It will be sung without intermis- 
sion, since only by such departure from 
custom can the continuity of text and 
music be preserved. The forces con- 
cerned, with Dr. Koussevitzky conduct- 
ing, comprise the relatively small or- 
chestra, for which Mozart wrote; a chorus 
of 130 voices from the Bach 
Club—the largest yet 


'a requiem 


Concerts with | 


Choral Musie 


wupted to 


Emperor 
'Vienna in September, and for a time 
| worked at the Requiem. 
interrupted to complete, his opera, ‘The 
| Magic Flute’”’ for the Theater an der Wien, 
“Not until] October was he free to resume 
N Friday and Saturday next Mo-°* 
zart’s Requiem Mass will fill the | 


Cantata | 
assembled at a) 


‘Yer who liked to pose as the composer of 


various works actually written by an abler 
composer secretly hired. Such was the 
case In this instance. Mozart was to write 
for an unknown patron. 
The patron would have it copied and per. 
formed as his own. Subject to exceptions 
now to be noted. this plan was actually 
carried out, 

Progress on the Requiem was inter: 
permit the rapid composi- 
tion and performance of the _ opera, 
‘La Clemenzia di Tito’ at Prague, unex. 
pectedly ordered for the coronation of 
Leopold. Mozart returned to 


But he was again 


the mass. 

“The mystery in which the commission 
was enveloped appeared to take a strong 
hola upon his imagination. He sank 
into a deeply thoughtful state of mind; 
and, regardless of all advice, worked at 
the score with untiring earnestness and 
energy. The interest he took in it ap. 


peared to increase with every bar, and 


he wrote constantly, day and night. “his 
exertion was too much for his feeble 
frame .. . and his weakness in: 


fivrans be sung in Zion, and unto Thee | hymn depicts the destruction of ‘the 


shall vows go up in Jerusalem. Hear my 


prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come.’’) hent. 


This introit, tegether with the Kyrie 
forms Mozart’s first number. The Gloria 
and Creed of the High Mass—obviously 
out of place in a service for the dead— 
are replaced in the Requiem by _ the 
medizval Judement Hymn, ‘Dies Ire” 
Mozart in his Requiem divides the “Dies 
Ire’ as follows: Dies Ire: Tuba Mirum; 
Rex Tremendwe Majestatis; Recordare; 
Conutatis, Lacrymosa. He includes the 
Domine Jesu and the Hostias from the 
offertory. The Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei follow as in the High Mass. 
Commentators have maintained that 
Mozart's music, composed as it was, while 
he stood veritably face to face with death, 
expresses in an exceptionally real sense 
the feeling of a requiem. Prayers, hopes, 
penitence, aspiration, are not merely 
those of a composer trying to live himself 
into and through them. Rather, they 
proceed from a composer with a strong 
premonition of approaching death, with 
an overpowering sense that all these are 


his own personal pleadings, his own peti- | 


tions to the Deity, his own communings 
for the present salvation of his own soul. 


Perhaps it is for such a reason that) 


Mozart’s Requiem is free from the sug: 


world which is to precede the Last Judg- 


A chorus of massive chords (AI- 
legro assai, D minor, 4-4) is interrupted 
only by the bit of deliberate realism al- 
ready noted. Basses, and later the whole 
chorus, sing “Quantus tremor est fu- 
turus” to a peculiar quavering figure. Af- 
ter which the sternness of the beginning 
is resumed. 

III. Tuba Mirum. The trumpet sounds 
the call that wakes the dead, summoning 
them before the judgment throne. ({An- 
dante, B-flat major, 4-4). A trombone is 
heard intoning the solemn call. The solo- 
bass repeats it. In succession  golo- 
tenor, solo-alto and solo-soprano, finally 
the whole quartet, expand on the judg- 
/ment theme. 


IV. Rex Tremenda. The world is now 


,in the presence of the great Judge. “King 


of majesty tremendous, By Thy saving 
grace defend us, Fount of Pity, safety 
send us!’ The chorus (Grave, G minor, 
4-4) sings. Most stately are the introduc- 
tory orchestral figures, the chorus inter- 
rupting with single, detached chords on 
the word ‘Rex.’ The imitative figure, 
when it arrives carries out the full effect 
of the majesty of the scene. 
V.—Recordare. This quartet (Andante, 


4" 
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ee 


' |F, major, 3-4) is a plea to the Saviour 
gestions of theatricality which sometimes | for tp cet and Bll B8 from sin ” Cla: 
cling to the more dramatic settings of the | mentators have Ber “vi pe that a this 
ies fe. Only once does he resort tO) movement Mozart’s genius reached its 
PORiatse measures, andythen, as will be; highest flight. Mozart himself attached 
noted later, how mildly. Says one of the | . Cee HEM . 

; Pra a, ves . : great importance to it; for he told his 
commentators: “It is worthy of remark | .); ag , 

¥ , Wife (accor 4 Ji “tha 
how Mozart pictured the diverse moods | e (according to Jahn) “that if he were 


of tapver, of cfear, of hone, wleadian. ne | t? die before finishing the Requiem, it 


e ; = was . or 2¢ Ss y 3 1¢2 . is aad 
painful lament without introducing or-| or Breetpet moment that lait) ar 


| ereased to such an extent that he wouid 
tet, for ence all Bostonians, Mmes. Bhr-/| sometimes faint at hislabor. . . . Une) 
hart and Murray, Messrs. Lautner and fine autumn day as they fhe and his 
McClosky. Mr. Wallace Woodworth, wife] were sitting alone during their daily 
conductor of the Bach Cantata Club, pre- drive, he began to speak of his death, and 
pared the chorus, many of whom sang declared that he was writing the Requiem 
in the performance of the mass by the for himself. ._ ‘T feel it too strongly; 
elub at Emmanuel Church last January. I am not much longer for this world. 

Within memory there have also been After an enforced rest Mozart returned 


regular Symphony Concert; 2 solo-quar- 


‘ment should have been completed.” One 


performances by the Handel and Haydn to work. 
Society. Only once before, nearly forty- 
four years ago, has the Symphony Or- 
chestra organized a performance of the 
mass—o. April 10, 1888, during Gericke’s 
first conductorship. The occasion was a 
contribution to a fund for the erection 
of a statue of Mozart in Vienna. 


He continued to composé even 
after Ire had taken to the bed from which 
he never rose. On the day of his death, 
it is said, he worked at the score. Wien 
he died he had completed only the 
tequiem and Kyrie. In all essentials, 
however, he had put to paper the Lic 
Ire. the Tuba Mirum, the Rex Tremende, 


chestral effects, principally by rhythmic 
and harmonic means.’”’ Indeed the orches- 
tration is notably low-toned and drab, as 
becomes the subject. In addition to 
voices, Mozart employs only strings and 
organ, two basset horns (tenor clarinets), 
two bassoons, trumpets, trombones and 
tympani. In other words, in addition to 


after another in imitation the voices 
enter with the expressive, pleading fig- 
ure. In the introduction ’cellos announce 
an expressive figure which runs like a 
silver thread throughout the whole ae- 
companiment. The number is of suffi- 
cient extent to carry thrice the ex- 
pressive motiv of the beginning, some- 


ihe Recordaré; the Confutatis, the Domine 
Jesu, the Hostias, and eight measures of 
the Lacrymosa. His widow hastenec to 
have the mass completed by his pup), 
Siissmayer. It was then delivered ‘0 
Count Wallsegg, who had it performed « 
his own work. or 


strings and the solemn brass, there are 
only the low wood-winds. The brass is 
very sparingly used—more sparingly on 
Mozart's pages than on Siissmayer’s, and 


what after the manner of a rondo. 
ViI.—Confutatis. (Andante, A minor, 
4-4). Jahn’s full exposition deserves quo- 
always with tell ‘ tation: ‘‘The verse contrasts the torments 
ine practice of Bach and Becthrrea ete of the damned with the hopes of be 
individual numbers of Mozart’s mass are lievers, and could not therefore be suit- 
chic almost always short and concise The ably rendered with the same composure 
came to Mozart in Vienna asking him to and the Agnus Dei can be credited (0 only exceptions are the measures which of tone. In this movement, there- 
accept a commission for a requiem mass. \\fozart, or whether he had any part wiia' develop, fugally. fore, the men’s voices are opposed to the 
The work was to be completed with all ever inthem. Siissmayer was sufficiently Seana women’s and describe the torments in 
possible despatch, and the composer was acquainted with Mozart’s methods ane 1. Requiem. This initial petition js |Short, imitative phrases . . . made 
never to seek to know who it was that stvle to continue and finish his work. sung by ‘full chorus (Adagio, D minor still more forcible by a frequent, preg- 
employed him. It was later discovered Pos ree : | 4-4) in a Pleading phrase first introduced inant rhythmical figure borne by stringed 
that the emissary came from the wealthy The Requiem, or Mass for the Dead, err | by bassoon and basset horn in imitation instruments in unison. The women’s 
Count von Walisegg, a landed proprietor lows, with some differences, the main oy: With the Kyrie, the tempo becomes Al- voices, supported only by a quiet violin 
living on the road between Vienna and lines of a Solemn High Mass. The kyr legro and the form is that of a double passage express a low and fervent ap- 
Trieste. The count’s wife had died in With which the High Mass opens ay be ‘ugue with one subject given to the [peal for redemption. All the emo- 
February, 1791, and he conceived the idea ceded by the sentences ‘‘Rest eterna ie oh words ‘‘Kyrie eleison,” the other sub- tlons and reflections represented so far 
of a requiem written to do honor to her them, Lord, and let perpetual light “ah 1] ject to “Christe eleison.” The fugue is have tended to turn the thoughts in- 
memory. He himself was a musical ama- upon them. Unto Thee, O God, *he extensively developed. | wards, with such feelings of remorse and 
lf. Dies Ire. This first portion of the repentance as ajone can lead to the trust 


The story of the composition of the 
Requiem, Mozart's last and uncompleted 
work, has been told many times. The 
following summary is based on a full 
account by William Pole, published in 
Dwight's Journal of Music for September, It is not known how lars 
1869. In July, 1791 a mysterious stranger « portion of the Sanctus, the Benedictus 
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fir divine mercy. It is with the feeling 
of deep self-abasement that the supreme 
point of the hymn is approached. The 


voices unite soft and low in a4 succession | 


such as no mortal ear had 
to the words “ora supplex 
cor contritum quasi cinis, 


9? 
. 


of harmonies 
ever heard” 
et acclinis, 


ere curam mei finis ae 
5 V1IT.—Lacrymosa. The final division of 


‘ am 79 « , ding “Grant 
the “Dies Ire,” a prayer en : : 
us thine eternal rest.’ An excceedingly 


expressive chorus, ve 


inor, 12-8. | 
iii -Dornine Jesu. (Andante, G minor, 


This chorus “prefers the petition 
on El oul of the departed may not go 
down into hell, but may be carried 9 
light by the Archangel Michael. It e- 
gins with harmonization in sober chords, 
followed by no less than three fugatos, 

o voices. 

OIE rrootias. (Larghetto, E-flat major, 
3.4.) Continues the thought of the preced- 
ing division, bringing prayer and sacrifice 
and praise to the Lord. The music of the 
first part shows certain resemblances to 
the first part of the “Domine Jesu. The 
fugue on the words ‘“‘As Thou didst prom- 
ise of old unto Abraham and his seed” 1s 
literal repetition from that number. 

xX.—Sanctus. (Adagio, D major, 4-4.) 
The change to D major is noteworthy. It) 
must also occur to the casual reader or 
hearer that the first chords of this chorus) 
are identical (except for the major tonal- 
ity) with the first chords of the “Dies 
Ire.’”’ The “Osanna in excelsis” is strictly | 
fugal. | 

XI.—Benedictus. Andante, B-flat ma- 
jor, 4-4.) Violins anticipate the gently ex- 
pressive theme which is developed imi-, 
tatively by the four solo-voices. The 
Chorus responds with the same “Osanna” 
as before. 

XII.—Agnus Dei. (Larghetto, D minor, 
3-4.) After a plain setting of the “‘Agnus 
Dei’ (expressive enough, but in insight 
worlds removed from Mozart) with return 
to the minor key of the beginning, Stiss- 
mayer concludes with repetitions from 
the beginning of the Mass. The soprano 
solo, ‘‘Te decet,’””’ now becomes “Lux 
eterna’; the chorus “Exaudi’”’ returns 
also as ‘Lux eterna’; “Requiem 
eterna’ is repeated, words and mu- 
sic; and the double fugue, “Kyrie 
eleison, Christie eleison,’”’ end the work 
as “Cum sanctus in eternum, quia 
pius es.” Such repetition was not un- 
usual at the time. Jahn cites a number 
of composers who did the same thing. It 
has been said that Mozart had expressed 
a wish that his great fugue should end 
the last as well as the first number of his | 
Requiem. In any case it was good judg- : 


ment by Siissmayer to conclude it with | 


‘ 


music from Mozart rather than to attempt | 


an ending of his own. A.H.M. | 


The Symphonic 


Session Runs 


| 
| 


Full and High 


ry short, Larghetto, | 


Memorial Music for d’Indy. 
“Don Quixote,” Debussy, 
And Miss Garden 


Age (1931 (Aam 


Tt the ena of the Symphony Con- 
cert yesterday afternoon, few 
departed without sense of pleas- 
ure received. Fer some, it was 

the presence of Miss Garden as assisting 
singer and personage on view in the per- 
formance of Debussy’s setting of Ros- 
setti’s poem, “The Blessed Damozel.’ 
For others, it was the predominance 0! 


voices in that piece—in addition to Miss 


Garden's, those of a women’s choir from 
Mr. Woodworth’'s Radcliffe Choral Society 
and of Miss Marie Murray singing the 
contralto measures. Yet others found 
their pleasure in the quality ot a musl 
both rarefied and precise—a singular and 
isolated beauty wrought in Debussy 
younger years. Some again were touched 
by the homage to d’Indy, lately dead in 
Paris, now recalled, by the “Istar”’ varia 
tions, in music of his prime. To maliy, 
finally, the crown of the concert Wi 
Strauss'’s “Don Quixote,’ feturned to the 


|active repertory after long interval, coin- 


rleting the cycle—save only the 
early and over-neglected “Macbeth’’--ot 
Strauss’s tone-poems from Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky. Whatever the music, the pla\ 

ing of tue orchestra was that of a finely 
tempereil and superlatively sensitive in- 
strument. Whatever the piece, the con- 
ductor summoned one and another of lis 
distinctive and distinguished qualit-es. 
Even in these days of zenith, a Symphony, 
Concert has rarely been pnore engrossing 
or impressive. | 


Dr Koussevitzky treats “Don Quixote” 
as he has treated all of Strauss’s later 
stone-poems,: in particular the ‘Sinfonia 
Domestica.’’ Throughout he subordinates 
the quasi-realistic, the drastic passages 
so-called, over which at the turn into the 
century there was superfluous pother. 
No one tittered yesterday at the bleat- 
ing of the tonal sheep. Many, indeed, 
scarcely heard it. The wind-machine, Ut 
it Was used at all, did not audibly upturn 
the air. Only the quickest ears and the 


liveliest fancies caught the details of thé|yamation X/ the listener feels Rosinante s 
journey in the enchanted bark, of the|/head a-drooping, the knight loose and 
various assaults. upon windmills, pil- gaunt and haggard in the stirrups. Dr. 
erims, magiclans, The graphic quality! Koussevitzky, and the orchestra with 
sf these possages; ‘the astute and re-him, perceived and imparted this atmos- 
eourceful ionipulation that brings them!pheric quality; the more when it was 
into being, are more appreciable from the poetically, rather than realistically, de- 
score on the study-table than from per- lireative. ; 
formance in the concert-hall. They at- | a8. ' 
test 2 prowess in Strauss that now goes Phere are. passages, besides, that are 
for granted. Thirty-odd years afterward veritable tours de force in tonal illusion 
“Hon Quixote” dates frotn 1897-8—they of mental and spiritual. states: When. 
have become his outmoded part. They toward the end of the introduction wisps 
are the prose interludes in the tone-poem, of romantic and chivalric motivs, already 
In them he writes an objective, calcu- stated, stream in) fluttering. figures 
lated. earth-bound music. through Don Quixote’s mind until, it 
The subjective pages ure the composer’s eracks; when, in the finale, they take 
—and the conductor's—major concern:| flight like, to chimeras dispelled. Then 
the wealth of imagination and resource is his spirit cleansed, and he becomes as 
with whieh they are wrought; the fantasy 9g little child with folded hands, .. ba a 
poetry, exaltation, pathos, that they dif- Dr Koussevitzky read the introduction 
fuse: the fine-textured and tinctured penetratingly; in the finale, as often of 
heauty, the measured power, the ‘trans jate, escaped the temptation to sentt- 
porting illusion that they impose. Strauss mentalize toward which Strauss himself 
would write a fantastical music—of* the|inclines. As companion-piece to these 
possessions laying hold upon Don Quix-| two is the fronic variation in which Dul- 
ote’s mind, finally overturning it. His ejnea emerges as common, awkward, 
choice of a form was divination: a per: | pedizened village wench: but in his an- 
sisting theme to represent the mind and) gered heart Don Quixote will not -have 
the spirit of the knight; a succession Of| his lady such. | 
variations for the delusions; an introdtic:| ‘phere remain the pages informed with 
tion that gradually defines this mental jmagination, high or deep with beauty, 
and spiritual state; a finale that is re- potent, at will or need, with piteous il- 
lease from it into the peace of death. jusion. More than one such has been 
\ssiduously and lucidly Dr. IKoussevitzky already noted: the down-breaking of Don 
preserved the relation between Introduc- Quixote’s mind for. illusion; the —high- 
tion and finale, theme and variations. hearted faring forth of knight and 
lle even brought -off well the difficult squire for spacious imagination; the par 
transitions between the objective to the thos, inwrought with beauty, of the home- 
subjective mood, not ulWays of the all- ward journey, the dying hour. Join to 
achieving Strauss, | ~ them and set above them all the varia- 
The invention of Don Quixote’s theme tion of the nocturnal vigil and Consecta- 
is equally impressive. Like Don Juan’s tion. Beside his arms Don Quixote prays 
or the Hero's, it characters on the instant and dreams until vision and aspiration 
and in the unfolding, To many @N possess him. Strauss is many-sided. 
imagination, as. Strauss develops and Here for once, in a poetry of tones, he 
searches it, it sounds also of ‘old, forgot- writes nobly of the soul, of the rapture 
ten, far-off things.”’ 


When it sounded yesterday in Mr. Bedet-\the while, of every dross. . . . 


ti's violoncello tone, at once courtly, lean) Ags the eomposer wrote in these passages, | 


and dry. The piping, insinuating tone <4 the eonductor imparted. Dr, Kous- 
that Mr. Lefranc, drew trom Sancho | sevitzky enriched imagination with 
Punza’s viola was hardly less illuding— jmagination; answered as another 
a fat man’s voice. Both virtuosi: charac- poet in tones: “gummoned and aa: 
tered with Strauss in the dialogued vari- justed every communicating means; out 
ation of the knight expansive for honor of pace, accent and color—-the orchestra 


and g@giory , ‘ .. “Gs ¢: Te aM ie : S 
and glory, while the squire cuddleg into assisting—evoked the picture and the, 


the quiet life. The juxtaposed realism passion, the illusion which is their sum, 


and fantasy throughout the tene-poem here was but one shortcoming. Orches: 


wre the ; 3 het ‘ory sos’ of aoe - * 
e counterpart of Cervantes’s taie tra and conductor plying their finest 


ry aT & | ‘ ‘er ‘ tase “os é et. - i ” ~~ » + 7 
There are passages, partakiig of both, means have yet to gain also with “Don > 


ti.at are miracles of atmosphere and iliU-| Quixote,’ their propulsive freedom. 

s.on—when knight and squire, at the be- repetition or two—perhaps this very even: 
ginning of Variation I. fare forth into ing—the full deed will be accomplished. 
the great world that is to’ discover their — | | 

virtue and their valor. Again when, Apart from his eminence, a little faded 
finally overthrown, they ride wearily, in these lalter days, d’ Indy has place in 
bemusedly, homeward. At the end of the chronicies of the Symphony Orches- 


! | It strikes as well the that may still possess and exalt the sons | 
knightly, chivalric note, in particular of men. Call it Strauss purified, for | 
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tra. Twenty-five years ago, at Myr. 
Loeffler’s suggestion to Major Higginson, 
he was its. first guest-composer and con- 





and the coloring of a phrase, the adjust- 
ment of pause or climax; most of all, in the 


jdelivery, with gentle wistfulness and in- 


ductor. Ten years ago, at Mr. Monteux’s effabie resignation, of the Damozel's final 
invitation, he returned to a pair of con- line: “All this is when he comes.” : 


eerts; but old age was already upon him, | 
One conductor after another—not least ception and intent. 
the German Muck—introduced or perpet- 
uated his more characteristic music: the 
‘Symphony on a Mountain Air; the Sym- soft-timbred, discerningly and fastid!ously 
phony in B-fiat, first heard from the com- 
poser himself; the ‘‘Istar’’ varlations: the 
tone-poem, “Summer Day on the Moun- 
tain” in-which the usually ‘cerebral’. 
ad’ Indy speaks from the heart to. the 
heart and hearers are holden. Dr. Kous-' 
sevitzky might well revive it. Yet his 
choice of memorial piece was fortunate— 


the “Istar’’ variations. 


The cultivated, intellectually curious, 
widely read Indy found suggestion for 
them in a legend of Phenician gods. It 
told how the goddess, Istar, longing and 
questing for her dead lover, passed the 
successive gates of Hades, at each shorn 
of a veil—the price of entrance—until at 
last, naked and radiant, she stood before , 


her lover, recalled him to life and light. 


The: “cerebral’’ d’Indy devised the re- 


sulting music as a set of variations in 
Which the harmony . prefigures' the 
theme more and more intensively until 
at last it emerges stark but luminous. 
The @’Indy who thought out both matte 
and means, wrought this design into 
&® lucid, logical, cumulative tone-poem 
everywhere technically felicitous. The 
d’Indy who by dint of will could summon 


a méasure of sensuous quality, infused | 


it into Istar’s progress and revelation. 
Dr. Koussevitzky deepened it, warming 
away the mental chill, by the quality of 
tone he drew from the orchestra, by his 
Own responsive heats. So went d’Indy 
not only commemorated but also charac- 
tered: not only charactered but also 
transfigured. 


Miss Garden was deliberately and dis- 
tinctly on view. Latin fashion, she wore 


ceremonial afternoon, 
and ornament, it recalled the fantasias in 
apparel with which Miss Farrar. in her 
less judicious days, illuminated the Syrn- 
phony Concerts. Far off Mistress Mary’s 
coming shone—the more for 4 glowing 
headpiece. She rose from her chair to 
sing. On the instant, as in her prime 
on the stage, her presence imposed itself 
upon the audience; for the nonce gave it 
‘hrill. Quick'y her song declared itself as 
an act of will rather than ah emanation 
of voice. The lower tones remained, un- 
certainly; the upper were thin, faded, 
devitalized. Once and again the familiar 
flame of divining and imparting imagi+ 
nation pierced through—in the shaping 


Garden. 
muttered a listening New Yorker, then 


i Lt 


Cynosure of every eve within 


Vitzky, at the top of the incline by whic 
they were tg descend to the podium, 
| She descended, resplendent of 
gold. With the repose of 
‘turbable Practitioner of the art 
evening dress for what she regarded as}aPpearance 
Fabric, colors, cut orchestral and choral mez 


than once recalled, 
aS only a Sinver 
perament may do. 


ductor bade the Rar 
And lo! the 


Deed, however, seldom matched con- 
So it was that Miss 
Garden rather vanished before the sing- 
ing of the Radcliffe choir, clear-voiced, 
matched to the quality of Debussy’s muse 
and of ‘Dr. Koussevitzky’s orchestral 
tcne; before, also, the grave intensity, 
sweet yet sonorous, of Miss Murrays sing. 
ing. Beyond any individual participant, 
even the highly sensitiz'ng conduetor, 
Debussy’s music to Rossetti’s poem 
spoke for itself. In the crucible of two 
kindled imaginations the two are fused 
as one. For the fusion memory searches 
Yarullel, From music and from verse 
emerges a, beauty both rarefied and pre- 
cise; in the same breath sensuous and 
Mystical, troubled and calm; pure as the 
celestral lights yet touched with human 
emotion. Debussy wrote much else. He. 
wtih Rossetti by his side, did Only this 
ne miracle. The music hushed: 
great gusts of applause blew about M‘ss 
“They, like ’em old in Boston.” 


fied precipitately, stationward. _ 
Eko» he 2h 


Symphonic Adieux 





HAPPY” eveni rewarded Miss 
Garden at the Symphony Con- 
cert of Saturday. 


She was thea 





From a ha 


3 | range as 
she hesitated, turning a débutante’s 
| glance backwa rd toward Dr. Kk ousse- 


il 


reddisht 
an impers 
of public 
» She waited the end of the 
sures preceding 


/ * . “9 ~~ - : *] ‘r 
hers in Debussy’s setting of ‘‘The Blessed 
Damozel.’’ 


audience, like its 
Stantly and unmistakably the thrill of a 


vivid presence, poised on the edge of the 
deed to come. 


more resilient tones, with 
mand of vocal means, but with 
divining insight 
than had distinguishea her on Friday. 


She rose to sing, and the 
predecessor, felt in- 


She sang—in ampler and 
surer com- 
less 
and transmitting fervor 
The music ceased and Miss Garden, more 
kittened in and out, 
of her years and tem- 
Of a sudden the con- 
leliffe Choir also rise. 
applause rose to thrice the 


a 


preceding volume. For Mr. Woodworth’s 
young women had sung with freshness 
of voice, transparency of tone, reg.ard for 
every inflection and shading of com- 
poser and conductor, with an inner and 
probably sub-conscfous illumination of 
the serene and radiant music—all rare 
and possessing to hear. Miss Garden 
vanished, and there was intermission to 
ponder the enigma of her—the show- 
woman playing at her audience, the sing- 
er who in her finest moments could 
erystallize into her tones an evanescent 
music, 

There remained d’Indy’s “Istar,” again 
singularly transformed, by the sensuous 
quality of the orchestral tone and the 
interpretive warmths of the conductor, 
from a cerebral exercise with variations 
into a graphic, quasi-lyrical tone-poem. 
There remained also Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote,” now escaped from the retard: 
ing pace that had hampered on Friday 
the free flow of the music. Once more, 
when compared, it seemed the chamber- 
piece among Strauss’s tone-poems—in 
fneness of orchestral texture, in the inter. 
lacing of the unfolding narrative within 
the musical progress; in low-pitched but 
clear-voiced musical speech; in subtleties 
and felicities of characterization. ‘Don 
Quixote” is etched rather than frescoed 
upon the receptive faculties. It conveys, 
as in the variation of vigil and the epi- 
logue of death, an intimate, finely strung 
emotion. The book of Cervantes is 
opened; around it Strauss sets an aura 
of music. Through forty years, from 
Nikisch and Paur, through Gericke, 
Fiedler, Muck and Monteux, the 
public of the Symphony Concerts has 
listened to the tone-poems of Strauss. 
More than one of them—‘Kin Helden- 
leben,” “Zarathustra,” the “Sinfonia 
Domestica” and now, “Don Quixote’— 
it has never heard so musically as from 
Dr, Koussevitzky and the orchestra that 
is his image. ma. Ee. 

By PHILIP HALE 

The program of the eighth concert of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conductor, which took 
place yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall, was as follows: D'Indy, ‘“‘Istar,” 
symphonic variations. Debussy: ‘“‘La 
Damoiselle Elue’ (Radcliffe Choral 
Society; Mary Garden, soprano, Marie 
Murray, contralto), Strauss, “Don 
Quixote” (Jean Bedetti, violoncello, 
Jean Lefranc, viola), 

Dr. Koussevitzky conducted “Istar” 
and “Don Quixote” for the first time 
since his arrival in Boston. “Istar” was 





performed in memory of the composer, 


who died on the second of this month. 
The choice was appropriate, for the 
opening measures are in a funereal 
mood; the variations are among D’Indy's 
most significant works. The first per- 
formance was in 1897. “Istar,” the sym- 


phony on a mountain air and “A Sum- 


mer Day on the Mountain,” were com- 
posed in the period of D’Indy’s life, 
when he was concerned chiefly with 
making music, and not telling young 
composers how it should be made. 
Those three compositions with the 
Symphony in B flat major will repre- 
sent him honorably in the years to 
come. One should not underrate his 
work as a teacher; his high ideals, His 
technic did not leave him in his later 
works, but his brain was .more in evi- 
dence than any source of emotion. 
Maurice Boucher, speaking of Debussy 
being drawn instinctively toward the 
French poets contemporaneous’ with 
him (the poem of Rossetti and the 
drama of Maeterlinck attracted him), 
said that D’Indy “by his temperament 
was borne toward doctrinal discus- 
sions.” In ‘“Istar,” though his techni- 
cal skill is brilliantly in evidence, there 
is pure music from the beginning to 
the end. It is true.that the withhold- 
ing of the theme in its full glory to 
the end, might be called a “stunt,” as 
Ravel’s “Bolero” is a stunt: but D’Indy’s 
is the legitimate, inevitable crowning of 
the work; Ravel’s was designed chiefly 
to create curiosity with a final surprise, 
and the Bolero once known does not 
bear repeated hearings, for the effect, 


cence known, is afterward discounted if 


not wholly lost. 

It was impossible, hearing “Istar,” 
not to recall the gracious presence of 
Vircent d’Indy in Boston; the charm 
of his conversation, his interest in the 
works of our own composers, his benig- 
nant influence, the nobility of his char- 
acter and the loftiness of his ideals. 

Miss Garden appeared with the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra for the first 
time in Symphony hall. She had taken 
the soprano role in “The Blessed Damo- 
rel’’ when it was performed at a Boston 
Opera House concert 19 years ago this 
month. Miss Murray had been heard 
here before with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The features of the perform- 
ance yesterday were the beautiful sing- 
ing of the Radcliffe Chora] Soziety, 
Which had been finely trained by Mr. 
Wocdworth, and the equally beautiful 
interpretation of the score by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and th» players. Poets are not 
always fortunate in their composers. 


Who too often are consumed with the 


cesire to shine without regard to the 
prevailing mood or the expressive de- 
tails of the poem. Dante Gabriel Ros- 
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iti found in Debussy a soul as sensi- 

ve to beauty as his own. 

“Don Quixote,” a virtuoso tone poem, 
shows Strauss at his best and at his 
worst. Composers have laid violent 
hands on the world famous novel of 
Cervantes. The Knight has figured both 
in serious and comic operas. It occurred 
to Strauss that Don Quixote might be 
portraved by one instrument; Sanchr 


‘Penza by another. Strauss undoubtedly 


rubbed his hands with glee at the 
thought of.the musical representation 


‘of bi-a-a-ing sheep and the oppor- 


tunity of introducing a wind machine 
with a man turning the crank for the 
variation, “The Ride Through the Air.” 
(The sheep did not baa as unmistaka 
bly and effectively as audiences have 
heard in previous performances. No 


idoubt the excellent players resented the |! : 
inconspicuous as possible, and who 


task Strauss inflicted on them). But 
there are fine passages in the work, 
When Don Quixote speaks nobly of the 
ideal, Strauss gives him noble music, 
and Strauss has seldom written more 
charming music than for the long 
speech of Sancho Panza ‘how musical- 
ly, how exquisitely Mr. Lefranc played 
it!). One might ask, however, if this 
music is in Sancho Panza’s character as 
Corvantes describes it. And in the final 
music—the 
Quixote and his death—-Strauss attains 
an emotional height without straining 
and exaggeration that is seldom found 
in his instrumental compositions that 
follow. Hearing these emotional sections. 
one almost forgets the imitative and 
pictorial passeges of the work which, in 
spite of the admirable orchestral per- 


formance and the skilful and intelligent | 


playine of Mr. Bedetti and Mr. Lefranc. 
seemed too long, with much music that 
is of little worth and interest. 

The concert will be repeated tonight 
The program of next week consists of 
Mozart’s Requiem (the Bazh Cantata 
Club) and these solo singers: Mmes. 
Ehrhart and Murray; Messrs. Lautner 


'and McCloskvy. 


oston Symphony, ,. 

ML i wa | 

Dr. Serge Kouksevitzky signalized | 
his return to Symphony Hail, Boston, | 
after an intermission of two weeks, | 
by submitting, on Dec. 11, a list of | 
exceptional interest for the eighth | 
program of the season. In memory of | 
Vincent d’Indy, the concert was! 





These were worthy of revival for. 
their own sake; and the performance | 
given them did all honor to their | 
composer. | 

For the major part of the audi- | 
ence, the primary concern of the | 
afternoon was the apparition of Miss | 
Mary Garden, late of the Chicago | 


—E 


he had studied the work carefully 


Civic Opera Company, aS a concert | 
artist. She assumed the soprano solo) 
part in Debussy’s “La Damoiselle 
Elue.” It is the sort of réle which is 
well suited to Miss Garden’s vocal. 
art. Is she not the greatest of Méli- 
sandes? But even on the concert 
platform, it is as an actress that Miss 
Garden excels. It is true that in 
appearance she was more a bird of 
paradise than the pale creature of 
Rossetti. But she succeeded, without 
the aid of gestures, in making us 
sympathize with this unreal heroine. 


And you may be sure she dominated 


the scene. Mrs. Marie Murray, the 
contralto of the occasion, who very 
tactfully tried to make herself as 


sang with intelligence and beauty of , 
tone; the conductor, the orchestra, 
Mr. Woodworth’s chorus from Rad- 
cliffe; even the Pre-Raphaelite of) 
tones who painted this lovely pastel 
portrait—all these merged into the 
mistily luminous background. 

For conclusion, Strauss’s 


“Don 


Quixote,” unheard in Boston since 
disillusionment of Don)! 


Mr. Monteux last presented it, 
nearly 10 years ago. Here were an 
interpretation and a _ performance 
to stir admiration and thrill imagi- | 
nation. Those pages of the score 
which bring sadness into the eyes. 
of the composer’s friends were | 
handled so deftly that had you not. 
been expecting them you might. 
easily have overlooked them. The | 
bleating of these sheep was most 
inoffensive; you were really rather 
sorry for the creatures. The wind 
machine you would hardly have 
noticed. The conductor in fact sub- 
ordinated the less admirable mani- 
festations of Strauss’s genius in 
order to bring into higher—and who 
Shall say that it is not juster?— 
relief such fine passages as_ the 
Vigil and the Final Scene. Obviously 


and had visualized it as a whole. 


ee ieee eee ee 


‘Superb playing was contributed by | 
;the solo 
| ‘cello, and Lefranc, viola. Nor should | 
, dj he “GaP iMr. Gillett’s beautiful oboe sketch 
opened with the “Istar” Variations. | of the Don’s Ideal Woman be over- 


| looked. 


voices—Messrs. Bedetti, | 
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Sideby Side 
Variations by © 
Two Masters 
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For the Symphony Concerts| 


Strauss’s “Don Quixote”’ 
And d’Indy’s,<‘Istar”’ 
22/0, 53+ Aas 


OR two months the writer whose | 
initials appear at the end of these | 
Thursday articles has been in. 
trigued to discover how often he 
can find something of novelty in the 
weekly Symphony Concerts, if only the 
novelty of long overlooked pleces now 
revived. The list in which this is pos- 
sible grows longer and longer.’ W thout 
recounting past examples, consider the 
present week. Strauss’s ‘‘Don Quixote’’ | 
has not been heard at Symphony Hall since 
Mr. Monteux played it in the spring of| 
1922, exactly ten seasons ago; d’Indy’s 
Symphonie Variations to the fable of 
Istar (now included to recall his recent 
death) have lain on the shelf since 1920; 
while Mary Garden, in singing the so- 
prano part in Debussy’s ‘‘Blessed Damo- 
zel’’ will be strange apparition at these 
concerts. Once moré novelty on every 
hand. And those who !ook tor schemes 
of this, that, and the other in program- 
making, will find here two exceedingly 
diverse examples of the variation form. 
In none of his works has Strauss gone 
farther in the matter of orchestral real 
ism than in ‘Don Quixote: Introduction, 
Theme with Variations and Finale: Fan 
tastic Variations on a Theme of Knightly 
Character, Opus 85."’: Nowhere, even 
in “Heldenleben” or ‘Till EKulenspiegel’’ 
has he been more expert in adapting a 
musical form to a large, comprehensive 
program. (Whether form or program 
came first matters not to the listener 
while the theorist {s forced to note that 
the two are so perfectly fused that it i 
possible to argue almost equally well on 
either side of the question.) As expertly 
he joins the tragic to the comic, min 
gles the pathetic and the scurrilous, sets 
heroic dream p'‘ctures Over against piti- 
ful reality. 
“Don Ou'xote” is by no means a “theme 
With variations” in the ordinary sense. 
In the first place there are two themes; 


— 


the theme of the Knight and the theme | 


of his faithful Squire, Sancho Panza: 
even the theme of the beloved Dulcinea- 
occurs frequently enough to be consid- 





ered almost a third theme for variation. 
In the second place, the themes them- 
selves do not change materially in the 
different variations. Indeed, each has 
already undergone rather exhaustive de- 
velopment in the long introduction, which 
has been apt'y called a “‘soul-study” of 
the title-character, Don Quixote. ‘The 
variations are rather variations of en- 
vironment for the themes, together with 
the resultant reactions of the themes to 
their environment. The chosen adven-. 
tures of Cervantes’s famous hero are taken 
as points of departure in furnishing these 
changes of environment. 

The introduction begins with a phrase 
for woodwinds, typical of the knightly 
hero under all conditions. At once the 
character-analysis (or shall we say syn- 
thesis, for we proceed from the particular 
to the general?) begins. A duet between 
second violins and violas suggests dreams 
of a dual nature, or of desire for a “lady 
of his heart.” He is shown as a person 
of inner conflicts of doubts and hesita- 
tions, of indirections and circumlocutions. 
He is Don Quixote, the dreamer, the vain 
imaginer, the projector of impossible ad 
ventures and e-capades, In his dreams of 
knightly deeds he thinks inevitably of 
the lady ftair for whom true knight 
must always battle—and we hear for the 
first time the Dulcinea theme in the song- 
ful notes of the oboe. But the thought 
of battle brings yet another Don forward, 
the fighting man, to whom trumpets give 
militant voice. Then follows the first com- 
bination of themes, the dreamy Don with 
Dulcinea. There is much more of thi. 


development and combination and trans- 


furmation of themes. 
In this first part of the introduction 
we have already had rich and abundant 


' 
} 


Variation of the. motives originally an- | 


rounced. And all before the full-fledged 
theme is reached. Building to a consid- 
erable cadence with the motif which pre- 
sents the Knight as a person of inner 
conflicts, Strauss prepares for that 
theme. In complete form, evolved from 
many of the motives already exposed, a 
solo ‘cello now plays it. 
the page is the first of the two program- 
matic indications—two only—in the 
score: “Don Quixote, the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Countenance.” At onee comes 
the companion theme, labelled simply 
“Sancho Panza” 
comes from bass clarinet and tenor tuba. 
A little later it passes to solo viola, 
where it is most frequnetly heard in 
what fellows. It is 
etupid, half comic in character. 


eee 


Variation I. | 
which Don Quixote charges into the 
windmills, taking them for wicked, giant 
enemies. Knight and man are walking 
side by side-—knightly theme in ’cello| 
solo, servant’s alternating between bass 


This is the adventure in | 


~~ <—s --—— 


Above it on. 


At the beginning, it. 


| 
whimsical, half | 
| 
i 
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clarinet and viola _ solo, 
Dulcinea looms in the hero’s mind as he 
is about to give battle. For a dozen 
measures there is realistic :mitation of 
the turning of the huge sails and the 
creaking of their axles. Into it all the 
hero charges, only to be hurled to the 
rround-—quick, descending harp arpeggio 


ending with cymbal crash. In fragments. 


the cello theme tries to rise, and soon we 
are ready for 

Variation 11.—The assault upon the 
flock of sheep. The hero theme appears 
‘'martially. Soon by various orchestral 
devices one hears the bleating of sheep 
with a degree of realism probably entirely 
unparalleled in music. There is equal 
disaster for our sad knight. And in 

Variation IlIi.—Sancho Panza fully ex- 
' presses himself about “such goings on.” 
|The Knight reassures him; paints for 
him a picture of a fairy kingdom which 
together they shall attain. In reality 
this is broad continuation of the broad 
development of themes and rotives be- 
eun in the introduction and interrupted 
by the two previous variations or ep'- 
| sodes., Of course Dulcinea has her 
‘proper part in the promised fairy king- 
'dom—a’ charming music. 

Variation IV.—The adventure with the 
procession. The hero meets a procession 
‘of pilgrims with a picture of the Ma- 
‘donna. Their song is heard broadly, in 
‘ehorale-like half-note brass chords. 
'Again ignominious defeat, descent to the 
ground. Sancho bewails his master’s 
supposed death. But Quixote rises pain 
fully. 
' WVariation V.—Don Quixote’s vigil in 
‘the summer night. Here is further con- 


tinuation of the development of funda- 
mental themes. It is the nocturne of the 
tone-poem. ‘The mysteries of the sum- 
mer night mingle with a rising passion 
for the beloved in whose services the 
Knight believes himself. 

Variation VI.—Appropriately this vari- 
ation is answer to Don Quixote’s long- 
ing. It is Dulcinea. The lady of his 
dreams really a peasant wench, but 
transfigured by the Knight’s imaginings) 
appears in her true nature in a half 
graceful, haif awkward dance-motiv. 
The Don is enraged at finding her so, 
but her character does not change dur- 
ing the variation. 

Variation VII.—Don Quixote’s ride 
through the air. The Knight travels to 
the end of the world, riding on a wooden 
horse, air-borne, to do battle with huge 
giants. There is no new thematic mate- 
rial. The theme appears in floating 
guise; there is much realism, including 
the use of a wind-machine. 

Variation VIII, The boat-ride, attack 
on the mill, and unexpected bath in the 
river. Again no new matter, but trans- 


formation of the Quixote theme into fluid | 


sixteenth-note pattern, giving the whole 
the rhythmie motion of a_ barcarolle. 


The vision of !‘A¥ter warlike gestures, inversions of the 


Quixote and Sancho-Panza motives indi- | 
cate that the boat has capsized, throwing | in 
out the occupants. For a while there is 
ly the dark, flowing river-music, with- | gilts wa 
pp: sign of the sense characters Soon is oniy melody without har mony. 
\ : 
they crawl out of the water to shore. | 
Another bit of realism consists in the) 


nicturing of the drops of water that fall 
from them to the ground. 

Variation IX. Attack on the Mendi- | 
cant Friars. The hero’s theme appears 
stormily. Two bassoons give voice to 
the inane chanting of two of the monks. 
The Knight quickly puts them to flight, 
thinking them to be the jailers of his | 
unattainable beloved. 

Variation X. The duel and the return | 
home. Don Quixote and his adventures | 
have become a national pest. In disguise, 
4 friend of his youth, desiring to do him 
a kindness, challenges’ him to a duel, 
making the condition that, if he loses, he | 
must renounce crusading. A new, active: | 
ly rhythmed music represents this chal- | 
lenger. Of course he is successful. There 
is extensive summary of the Don Quixote 
motives, as rich and full as in any of 
the variations. So to the 

Finale, Wherein Strauss sees in imagl- 
nation the deathbed of the Knight; medi- 
tates upon his passing; remembers his 
life: recalls his spirit. A reminiscent 
music with the recurring motives wrought 
into a new texture of grave, compassion: 
ate beauty. 


‘principal theme. 


INSPIRED 
CONCERT BY 


Mary Garden, One 
Soloist 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A symphony concert in a hundred 
was that of yesterday 
which brought, in d’Indy’s “Istar” and 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” two modern 


— 


D’Indy’s “Istar’’ variations offer an- 
other advanced treatment of the varia- 
tion form. As in Strauss’s introduction, 
they proceed from the paiticular to the 
general. But unlike any other set of 
variations, the melodic theme and the 
harmony never appear together. <Again, 
as in Strauss, the program is responsli-. 
ble for this curiosity of formal corstruc: | 
tion. By word of the composer the pro- 
gram is drawn from the sixth canto of 
the Assyrian epic of “Izdubar.” ‘In or- 
der to deliver her lover from Hades 
Where he lies in captivity, the goddess 
Istar descending to the uncerworid, is 
obliged to leave one of her garments at 
each of the seven gates into this lower, 
kingdom. When she reaches the seventh 
gate she is clad only in glorious nudity.” 
Let d'Indy himself explain the adapta- 
tion of his musical scheme to this argu- 
ment; “In these seven variations the 
composer has proceeded from the cecom- 
plex to the simple, causing the melody 
(the chief theme) to be born little by 
little, as if emerging from the special 
harmony presented in the first variation. 
Thus the theme denudes itself successive- 
ly of all the ornaments which veil it, 
and appears in simple aspect only at the 


conclusion, in a unison of the whole or- 
chestra.’’ i 


hitherto unheard from Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, and Debussy’s “The Blessed 
Damozel,” with the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, Marie Murray and Mary 
Garden assisting the orchestra; and 
all in transfiguring performance. 


Yo meme 


MARY GARDEN IN DEBUSSY 


Under the circumstances Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky could have chosen no more 
itting memorial to the late Vincent 
d'Indy than these superb “Istar”’ vari- 
ations, The Second Svmphony and the 
Summer Day on the Mountain” are 
works of equal eloquence and mastery; 
but each would have been too long to 


The musica] matter is threefold. 


First 


SYMPHONY 


“Don Quixote’ Given’ 


masterpieces in the variation-form, 


afternoon, | 


Panza. 


there is the theme itself; Which in thé | replace the originally intended “Faust” 
beginning appears only as harmeny, but 
the succeeding variation$ becomes 
more and more melodic—Istar emerging 
from her garments-—-until at the last it 
Then 
there is the march theme, used between 
nertain of the variations, to indicate 
Istar’s progress from one gate to another. 
‘Lastly thereis a short, three-note motit, 
‘labelled by d'indy the “motif d’anpel” 
‘op summons-motif, which is really noth- 
‘ine more than the first three notes of the 
we ey # 


Overture of Wagner. A baffled and 
uncomprehending generation once 
judged the music of d’Indy cerebral and 
austere. In “Istar,’’ as we of yester- 
day’s audience heard it, d’Indy’s or- 
chestra is by turn richly sombre, cor- 
| uscatingly brilliant, meltingly Sensuous 
‘and nobly passionate. Nor was there 
| thought of any other composer. D’Indy 
‘fills his own niche in the musical 
Pantheon, 


‘The Blessed Damozel”’ was heard 
in Symphony Hall no longer ago than 
last season, but hardly in such per- 
formance as that of yesterday. The 
inviting of Miss Garden to sing the 
soprano solo was someone's inspira- 
tion. Always Miss Garden has shown 
a peculiar aptitude and sympathy for 
the music of Debussy. Even the timbre 
of her voice suits it as does that of no 
other singer. Once or twice yesterday 
that voice was incapable of asserting 
itself sufficiently against the orchestra; 
otherwise her singing of the Damozel’s 
music was a miracle of insight and il-: 
lumination, and conductor, orchestra 
and chorus alike seemed fired by her 
presence. 


| 


Receives an Ovation 


Miss Garden is a great artist; she is 
also a personality. Her appearance 
yesterday in a gown of pale blue with 
curious feather head-dress was the 
| signal for tumultuous applause, and at 
‘the end she was accorded what is usu- 


ally described as an ovation in which | 


She graciously made her various col- 
'leagues share, 


Dr, Koussevitzky had long promised 
‘us “Don Quixote,” and the perform- 
| ance, when at last it came, proved 
'worth the waiting, Mr. Bedetti after 
much study of the part for the solo 
cello, which is the voice of Don 
Quixote, has penetrated deeply into it, 
As completely has Dr. Koussevitzky 
made the score his own. Strauss’ music 


iS, aS nearly as such things can be, | 


the tonal parallel of Cervantes’ prose, 


with its humor often grotesque, its— 


irony and its satire, as well as its 
pathos, its tender humanity and its 
' voicing of a noble ideal, These things 
were realized yesterday by conductor 
and orchestra, by the ’cello of Mr, 


Redetti and by the viola of Mr. Le- | 
Frane that was voice to Sancha. 


Music for Connoisseurs | 


With audiences in general ‘Don 


| Quixote’ can never be so popular as 


other tone-poems of Strauss. Rather it 
is musie for connoisseurs, for those who 


can listen without impatience and who 


can catch each subtle stroke of charac- 


‘terization. Yet all and sundry must be 


entertained by the more broadly humor- 
ous passages or moved by the intro- 
duction, by the Variation in which the 
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Domine Jesu. 
intermission 


Hostias 
Sanctus. 
Benedictus 
Agnus Dei. 
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IX. 
X. 
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XII. 


y be seen in the Allen A. Brown Mus 
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Knight proclaims his faiths and by the 
| 'final episode of Don Quixotes death. 
| To realize Strauss’ fitness to put ‘Don 
| Quixote” into music it is only neces- 
| | Sary to conjecture what any other 
| composer might have done with it. 
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sual length. No intermission was al-_ the liturgical texts. 
owen to ieitetrape the Requiem, nor Dr Koussevitzky wisely presented 
was there any applause until the end. the proper balance between chorus 

Most of the audience had heeded the and orchestra. Had the soloists had 
request for promptness, so that nearly great voices their parts would have 
evervone was seated before the music fitted the scale of the performance 
began, Late-comers had a long wait better. Mrs Murray and Mr Lautner 
until a pause between numbers before | rose to their opportunities in s#0}]0 
being seatel. passages; Miss Erhart surpassed her 

It is unusual, perhaps unprecedent- | previous self repeatedly, but one 
ed, for a Symphony concert in the reg- | could not resist the wholly unfair re- 
ular subscription series to be devoted ' flection that the soprano solos on the 
to a work in which the chorus is more last previous occasion when the Bos- 
prominent than the orchestra. Nor has’ ton Symphony gave this requiem were 


3 , =~" or or many pages of celestial beauty 
O72 OZARA’S REQUIEM a gee Ph Nor can the many Aye 
| By PHILIP HALE | ‘pages of Mozart be justly gag oh an 
| * Requiem was periorlies “at Gramatic oF religious. int a See 
\Witete cecbestra, Dr. Kou vita con- esac gg ei this Requiem do 
'phony orchestra, Dr. Koussev AP church, but those in Bias propa 
ductor, yesterday afternoon in ope not rise to the height of 8 an oa aoe 
phony hall. The chorus was the met one might justly say a Medio 
Cantata Club which had been we not for Mozart’s name, the ray ga 
drilled by Mr. Wodworth. The _e nected with the commission, “pana 
singers were Gertrude Ehrhart, Marie ,jm py the man in gray. sod ne get 
Murray, Joseph Lautner and David pathetic ending and lonely poi ie 
Blair McClosky. , pauper’s grave, this Requiem ets 
RI teres oe Peter ued aoa ante) ee ncicnce iistensd ! 
quiem should be or a - 


Pe ense ce i “se ot 
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cert number in the week before Christ- 
mas, yet in this period of financial de- 
pression when many dividends are 
either dead or moribund, there was a 
certain fitness in the selection. 

One might reasonably wish that the 
Requiem had heen by another com-| 
poser; not neceessarily Berlioz or Verdi, 
though it would be a joyful experience 
to hear either of these great requiems 
conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky; but, 
say Cherubini’s Requiem in C minor, 

For Mozart left his work unfinished, 
and what he had completed is not 
always. worthy of him. He was of a 
too gentle nature to portray the “Dies 
Irae” in tones. He might better have 
anticipated the amiable Gabriel Faure, 
who omitted the “Dies Irae” in his 
Requiem, fearing it might disturb the 
sensibilities of the Parisian cocottes 
who were in the habit of mourning 
their dead at the Madelaine. Take 
for example, Mozart's treatment of the 
line “Tuba Mirum Spargens Sonum,” 
the line treated so dramatically by 
Berlioz and Verdi with blasts of brass 
that shake the soul. It is true that 
“spargens” is not the word in Latin 
to denote a shattering, awe-compelling 
trump that wakes the dead, but it is 
agoubtful if Mozart’s treatment of the 
text came from any knowledge of the 
precise meaning of the word. He knew 
he was’ about to die; no doubt the 
thought of the Last Judgment fright- 
ened him and he wished to lessen in 
his own mind the terrifying splendor 
of that Great Day. So he gave to a 
tenor trombone an innocent prelude to 
the rather reassuring though common- 
place declaration by a bass voice, and 
during this declaration allowed the 
trombone to practise an exercise, utter- 
ly devoid of any dramatic significance. 
Mozart did better for the Statue in 
“Don Giovanni’ than for the day of 
wrath, that dreadful day. : 

There are a few lovely passages in 
this requiem, but in the pages of sus- 
tained loveliness, as the ‘“Lacrymosa”’ 
and the ‘“‘Hostias” Mozart wrote only 
eight measures of the former; Suess- 
mayer completed it and wrote the 
whole of the “Sanctus,” ‘“Benedictus’”’ 
and the greater part of the “Agnus Dei.”’ 
Nor is it blasphemy to say that in this— 


} 


The audience listened yesterday in 
the becoming reverential spirit. ware 
singing of the chorus was excellent. | ; 
voices of the women lM the ayer’ 
piano passages were of etherial beauty. 
Nor did the women falter in attack or | 
power when they were called on for | 
force. The men _ vied with them in 
clear performance of the running pas- 
sages. Dr. Koussevitzky gave gy 
than a sympathetic interpretation O 
the score. He gave dramatic empha- 
sis and contrasts that were suggested 
by the text rather than by the music 
itself. and did more for Mozart's glory | 
than was probably done 1n the year's | 
when the dead composer waS remem | 
bered by those who had seen him in 
the flesh: than was done by conductors 
vears afterwards, who stood too much 
in awe of Mozart’s name, mistook obse- 
quiousness for due respect, and re- 
garded any display of imagination on 
their part as sacrilegious. | ; 

The solo parts call for operatic sing- | 
ers. When the Boston Symphony Or-_ 
chestra took part over 40 years ago in | 
a special concert for Vienna's Mozart 
monument fund, the soloists were Lilli | 
Lehmann and her husband Paul Ka- 
lisch, Louise Meisslinger and Emil 
Fischer. 

There will be a performance of the 
Requiem tonight. The program next 
week will comprise Bach’s B minor 
suite for flute (Mr. Laurent) and 
strings; Ravel's Introduction and 
Allegro for harp (Mr. Zighera) with ac- 
companiment for strings, flute and 
clarinet: an orchestral suite by Geza 
Frid: and Schumann’s Symphony No. 3. 
The concert will be on Thursday—not 
Friday—afternoon and Saturday eve- 


“Raston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitzky’s program fur this 
week’s Symphony concerts consists of 
Mozart’s Requiem, in which the Bach 
Cantata Club assists the orchestra. 
The solo parts are sung by Gertrude 
Erhart, soprano; Marie Murray, Ccon- 
tralto; Joseph Lautner, tenuvr, ani 
David Blair McClosky, baritone. 

Yesterday’s concert was the shortest 
ever given in the Friday series, [t 
began a little after the scheduled 2:30 


Dr Koussevitzky hitherto seemed at his 
best in music by Mozart. But the re 
markably eloquent and impressive 
singing of the Bach Cantata Club, and 
the unusually imaginative interpreta- 
tion of Mozart’s music given yesterday 
by Dr Koussevitzky justified the inno-’ 
vation. 


He had evidently taken great pains 


in preparing the Requiem, seconded 
loyally by the chorus, and by its coa- 
ductor, G. Wallace Woodworth. The 
result was a triumph unanticipated by 
at least one critically-miniied listener. 
Only the vocal solos, respectably and 
conscientiously sung by a quartet. of 
local performers reminded one of the 
usual run of Boston choral concerts. 
This triumph was a personal one for 
Dr Koussevitzky. His imagination had 


Mozart’s music, its fire passed through 
him to his hearers. 

There is no need to tell once more 
the strange story of this requiem, 
written by the dying Mozart so that 
a foolish nobleman might pass it off 


as his composition. Left unfinished, , 


completed by a pupil of, Mozart, who 
imitated the master’s handwriting so 
well that at first people thought the 
pupil had no share in the music. Yet 
after the poignant ‘‘Hostias’’ the 
facile commonplace of the ‘‘Sanctus”’ 
betrays another hand than Mozart’s so 
clearly that no listening ear should 
be misled as to where Sussmayr’s 
work really begins. 

Many of Mozart's most populer 
pieces have a delicate, melodious grace 
that deceives the superficial. amateur 
into dismissing the composer as a 
mere writer of pretty tunes with 
lively rhythms. But there is much in 
this requiem, aa there is in the operas 
and symphonies, to support the con- 
tention that Mozart is the greatest 
composer of dramatic music the world 
has yet known. 

His music does not, of course, make 
as big a noise as that of Wagner, nor 
does it pound home melodramatic 
commonplaces like that of Verdi. But 
the greatest drama, like Sophocles’ 


a is not full of sound and 
ury, 


sung by the late Lilli Lehmann. Tt is 
to singers of her rank, could they now 


‘be found, that such solos as these 


jshould be entrusted a ton Sym- 
phony concert, 
Next week the ernoow concert 


will be given on Thursday. P. R. , 


OZART’S REQUI 
al@ By PHILIP HALE f% 
ozart’s Requiem was performed at 

the ninth concert of the Boston Sym- 

phony orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky, con- 

‘ductor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- 

|phony hall. The chorus was the Bach 

Cantata Club which had been well 

drilled by Mr. Wodworth. The _ solo 

singers were Gertrude Ehrhart, Marie 

Murray, Joseph Lautner and David 


/ Blair McClosky. 
been stirred by the dramatic quality of | 


It may have surprised some that a 


Requiem should be performed as a con- 
, |}cert number in the week before Christ- 


‘mas, yet in this period of financial de- 
‘pression when many dividends are 
either dead or moribund, there was a 
certain fitness in the selection. 

_ One might reasonably wish that the 
‘Requiem had been by another com- 
| poser; not neceessarily Berlioz or Verdi, 
‘though it would be a joyful experience 
ito hear either of these great requiems 
‘conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky; but, 
,say Cherubini’s Requiem in C minor. 

| For Mozart left his work unfinished, 
land what he had completed is not 
always worthy of him. He was of a 
too gentle nature to portray the “Dies 
Irae’ in tones. He might better have 
anticipated the amiable Gabriel Faure, 
who omitted the “Dies Irae” in his- 
Requiem, fearing it might disturb the 
sensibilities of the Parisian cocottes 
who were in the habit of mourning 
their dead at the Madelaine. Take 
for example, Mozart’s treatment of the 
line “Tuba Mirum Spargens Sonum,” 
\the line treated so dramatically by 
Berlioz and Verdi with blasts of brass 


\that shake the soul. It is true that 
i‘‘spargens” is not the word in Latin 
ito denote a shattering, awe-compelling 
itrump that wakes the dead, but it is 


‘doubtful if Mozart’s treatment of the 


text came from any knowledge of the 
precise meaning of the word. He knew 
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It is a matter of more sober fact 


during this declaration allowed rernie Ae ae and Saturday -eve- 


trombone to practise an exercise, utter-ning, 7 


ly devoid of any dramatic significance. 
Mozart did better for the Statue in 
“Don Giovanni” than for the day of 
wrath, that dreadful day. 

There are a few lovely passages in 
this requiem, but in the pages of Sus- 
tained loveliness, as the ‘“Lacrymosa”’ 
and the “Hostias”’ Mozart wrote only 
eight measures of the former; Suess- 
mayer completed it and wrote the 
whole of the “Sanctus,” ‘“Benedictus” 
and the greater part of the ‘Agnus Dei.” 
Nor is it blasphemy to say that in this 
Requiem there is no page of such ten- 
der, prayerful, religious feeling as the 
“Pie Jesu’ of Cherubini’s work in C 
minor or many pages’of celestial beauty 
in Verdi's. Nor can the many fugal 
pages of Mozart be justly described as 
dramatic or religious. In his time 
fugues were expected in music for the 
church, but those in this Requiem do 
not rise to the height of grandeur. And 
one might justly say that if it were 
not for Mozart’s name, the mystery con- 
nected with the commission given to 
him by the man in gray, and Mozart's 
pathetic ending and lonely burial in a 
pauper’s grave, this Requiem would not 
be included among his greater works. 

The audience listened yesterday in 
the becoming reverential spirit. ‘The 
singing of the chorus was excellent, The 
voices of the women in the sustained 
piano passages were of etherial beauty. 
Nor did the women falter in «wttack or 
power when they were called on for 
force. The men vied with them in 
ciear performance of the running pas- 
sages. Dr. Koussevitzky gave more 
than a sympathetic interpretation of 
the score. He gave dramatic empltS%.< 
sis and contrasts that were suggested 
oy the text rather than by the music 
itself, and did more for Mozart’s glory 
‘han was probably done in the years 
when the dead composer was remem- 
bered by those who had seen him in 
the flesh; than was done by conductors 
years afterwards, who stood too much 
in awe of Mozart’s name, mistook obse- 
quiousness for due respect, and re- 
garded any display of imagination on 
their part as sacrilegious. 

The solo parts call for operatic sing- 
ers. When the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra took part over 40 years ago in 
a special concert for Vienna’s Mozart 
monument fund, the soloists were Lilli 
Lehmann and her husband Paul Ka- 
lisch, Louise Meisslinger and Emil 
Fischer. 

There will be a performance of the 
Requiem ss ‘abel The program next 
week will cun os: .e Bach’s “ minor 
suite for ‘fh (Ms. Laurent) and 
strings; R »,. Mntroduction ane 
Allegro for ha... (Mr; Zighera) with . 
companiment for strings, fiute ana 
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Cantata Club Give 
Work 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


To Dr. Koussevitzky we of Boston 
owe a renewed acquaintance with 
more than one renowned choral picce., 
Already he had restored to us Beetho- 
vens ‘“‘Missa Solemnis,” the. “Ger- 
man Requiem’ of Brahms. and 
Bach's B minor Mass, while vester- 
day afternoon, with the Symphony 
Orchestra, the Bach Cantata Club 
and Mmes. Ehrhart and Murray and 
Messrs. Lautner and McClosky for 
his forces, he gave us Mozart's Re- 


quiem, unheard here with proper or- 


chestral setting in many years. 


HIS OWN REQUIEM 


Irew pieces have so picturesque a 
background as the work with which 
Mozart was occupied during the final 
weeks of his life. There is the well 
authenticated story of the mysterious 
Stranger in gray who commissioned 
from the composer a Requiem Mass 
for which he agreed to pay handsome- 
ly; and which, incidentally, his noble 
patron, Count von Walsegeg intended 
to and actually did palm off as his own. 
We know, too, that as Mozart worked 
on the music he was spent in body and 
depressed in spirit and that he be- 


that the Mass was left unfinished, that 
Mozart’s friend, Sussmayef, comptléted 
‘+ from the composer's sketches and 
that he himself wrotesthe Sanctus, 
Renedictus, part of the Agnus Dei, and 
all but nine measures of the Lacri- 
mosa. 
Sussmayer’s Parts Arresting 


These circumstances have shed over 
the Requiem the glamour of romance 
and have given it a reputation beyond 
that of many a work intrinsically more 
important, Judged coolly and impas- 
sively the Requiem is for the most part 
of the lesser not the greater Mozart. 
There is in the musie little of the 
anguish and forboding, the expression 
of suffering and worrow,«that fanciful 
commentators have professed to find 
there, Of late vears there have been 
critics more realistic, and the truth is 
summed up in Ernest Newman's ob- 
servation that in listening to the Re- 
quiem it is so difficult to say what is 
Mozart and what is Sussmaver, One 
might go even farther and suggest that 
Sussmayer’s Sanctus and Benedictus 
are among the more arresting portions 
of the work. | 
To be sure, Mozart sounds a haunt- 
ingly solemn note in the few. measures 
of instrumental introduction, but once 
the chorus has entered, that mood is 
soon dissipated. Yet, undeniably, the 
Dies lrae has impressiveness, if we can 
forget Verdi: the Rex Tremendae even 
more; the initial phrase of tif Con- 
futatus seizes our attention; the Laeri- 
mosa, Which Sussmayer completed, is 
moving and affecting. And that. Mo- 
zart Wrote soundly and _e effectively, 
with great contrapuntal skill, with 
firmyMess or grace of line, goes without 
Saving. Only in the Tuba Mirum, 
With its almost ludicrous trombone ob- 
bligato, did he actually fall short of 
his intention. 


Carefully Prepared 


The performance yesterday, which 
filled scarcely more than an hour, was 
carefully prepared. The Bach Cantata 
Club, trained by its conductor, G. 
Wallace Woodworth, renewed the ex- 
cellent impression which it made in the 
Bach Festival of last season. ‘The or- 
chestra did its modest portion well; the 
Solo singers, if not uniformly strong 
in their individual work, were admir- 
able in ensemble. 


At the end there was deserved ap- 
plause for Dr. IKoussevitzky and Mr. 


From Mozart 


On Mortality 


His Requiem Mass Through 
A Brief Symphonic 
Afterno 


2019, 193# Vaan 


ROBABLY the shortest Symphony 

Concert on record came to pass 

yesterday afternoon. If it began 

promptly. it lasted no more than 
one hour and ten minutes; whereas the 
usual duration is one and fifty. Tt 
traversed a single piece, the Requiem 
Mass of Mozart, heard for the first time 
at these concerts; fallen out of Bostonian 
ears until the Bach Cantata Club re- 
vived it last winter. At brief halt be- 
tween the “Dies Ire’ and the “Tuba 
Mirum” a tew tardy comers drifted In. 
Otherwise there was neither pause Nor 
crmal intermission—again departure from 
custom. Seated on the stage, finally, 
Was the most numerous chorus ever as5- 
sembled at a Symphony Concert in ordin- 
ary course—-from the Bach Cantata 
Club, 130 strong, prepared for the occa- 
tion, after the trial run last January, by 
Mr. Wallace Woodworth. A quartet ot 
resident singers—Mmes. Ehrhart and 
Murray, Messrs. Lautner and McClosky— 
also assisted—again without precedent in 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s time. So much for 
the record. or rather the record-breaking’ 
—unless it should be added that some 
missed the intermissional cigarettes and 
chatter: while others of elder years were 
slightly ruffled when they discovered that 
motor-cars ordered for the usual 4.40 
could hardly be expected at an exceptional 
3.46. 

Mozart may be transparent as the day, 
clear as the sunshine, and that sort of 
traditional thing: but for appreciative 
heariig of the Requiem, the listener must 
steadily imagine himself into it. Nowa- 


Woodworth, for chorus, orchestra and 4@Y8 in the concert-hail, Verdi's is the 


soloists. 


standard setting of the Roman Mass for 
the Dead. Whatever its intrinsic quality, 
it is massive’ intensit.ea,-../en flamboy- 
ant, beside Mozart's ver® Latin in- 
stine ': and predilections ?:.'.a through 
the Lyjian’S music; whereas Mozart s, 
though of his time “* individual expres- 
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S10n of the images and emotions possess 
ing’ hin as day by day he wrote these 
last notes upon ruled staves. In Verdi's 
Requiem the theater is not many dgors 
from the church. Manifestly the com- 
poser is addressing an audience. For his 
part, though he was making a commis- 
Sioned music—once more the program- 
book told the tale of the gray-clad, secre- 
tive visitor—Mozart sat in solitary self- 
communion writing ‘from the heart to 
the heart” more than did the vasty 
Beethoven when he clapped that sound- 
ing phrase upon his ‘‘Missa Solemnis.”’ 

Experience of Verdi and, maybe, of Ber- 
lioz, who also set the Mass for the Dead; 
our whole background of nineteenth-cen- 
tury romantic and theatric music—up, 
say to 1910—-persuade us toward a stu- 
pendous setting of the ‘Dies Ire.” We 
expect the composer to exhaust imagina- 
tion and resource upon the crumpling of 
this earth and the bursting of mortal 
graves at the sound of the last trumpets; 
the opening of the heavens and the 
descent of the omnipotent and omniscient 
Judge; the unsealing of the Judgment 
Book; the pangs and the prayers of the 
risen host awaiting eternal destiny. The 
sweep of tonal spectacle, the power or 
the poignancy of tonal imagery must 
possess us: while orchestra and chorus, 
in the full modern sense of the words, 
are straining every communicating fae- 

lty, every transm:tting nerve. 

Once the first vprayers for the dead 
are overpast, the Sequence of the last 
great day of wrath and affright, of peti- 
tion and judgment, fills more than half 
the Mass for the Déad. Beyond are the 
mingled prayer and praise of the “Domine 
Jesu,’ the ‘‘Hostias,”’ the ‘‘Sanectus,.” the 
“Agnus Dei.’ They shall be for the con- 
trasts of mercy and soothing, of adora- 
tion and salvation. So into close upon 
light and peace everlasting. The best of 
us, unless we are uncommonly devout- 
minded, expect sensuous impact from the 
Mass for the Dead in the concert-hall. 
Verdi and Berlioz—to say nothing of les- 
ser composers——-have prepared us. Only 
Brahms has shown us another way, 
assembling his own Protestant and per- 
sonal text, putting by the Roman office. 
Here in Boston there*has not been even 
Fauré—until last Sunday in excerpts by 
the Harvard Glee Club—to turn us back 
toward Mozart. 


— -—e 


And there he was yesterday with his 
little orchestra after Berlioz’s and Verdi's 
cohorts; his gray orchestra after their 
multi-colored ranks—no more than a4 
handful of strings, darkling clarinets and 
bassoons, proclamatory trumpets, deep- 
ening trombones, reiterating or forebod- 
ing kettledrum, upswelling organ, each 
and all used sparingly. His chorus, a 
meager five or six score beside their 


doubled or tripled. hundreds. On this 
seale there is. no unrolling of the ‘Dias 
Ire” as stupendous tonal spectacle for 
our excitement. Probably such purpose 
never occurred to Mozart. Or, if it did, 
became as nothing in his intentions. of 
course there are impressive measures— 
when the trumpets and trombones intone, 
rather than proclaim, the call to resuyr.- 
rection; when upon figures and chords the 
Divine Judge descends. Poignant meas. 
ures as well, when the petitions of mor- 
tal men, mount to the Judgment Seat 
(‘Recordare, pie Jesu’’); when they are 
but dust and ashes (“Cor contritum quasj 
cinis’’) before the Divine Mercy. None 
the less, whoever expects the manifold, 
mypltitudinous, magniloquent “Dies Ire" 
of a Verdi or a Berlioz hears disap. 
pointed. 

The music of Mozart’s Requiem is of 
a different texture, quality, means and 
expression. Like other eighteenth-cen- 
‘tury music—Handel’s better operas are 
similar example—it is charged with feel- 
ing: but the expression is lower scaled 
thah was nineteenth-century habit, than 
is twentieth-century practice. Hearing 
this Msss for the Dead, our ears and 
imaginations must accustom themselves 
to a different, more measured scale of 
emotional and transmitting values—-hard 
to gain in an hour’s traffic with the con- 
cert-hall. Furthermore: the power « or 
the poignancy. thus scaled, is often en- 
cased in the orthodox forms and pro- 
cedures of Mozart's musical time—a 
method of expression at‘odds with our 
hackground of romantic expansiveness 
and plangent intensity. For further diffi- 
culty and remoteness, Mozart’s setting 
of the Requiem Mass is, as we should 
savy nowedayvs, persistently personal. He 
accepted commissions from Holy Church 
because they helped to earn his living 
and spread his note. He received its 
rites, when the custom of his time pre- 
scribed recourse to them, as at marriaze. 
Rut he tittle frequented it; thought none 
too highly of it, as well he might after 
experiences with Prince-Bishops at Salz- 
burg; preferred a life of work and play, 
indepencence and poverty, after his own 
fashion. 

Now, as he believed, the hand of death 
was upen him. The strange commis- 
sioning of this Requiem Mass had been 
the warning. He loved life and this good 
world. He was afeared and anguished 
before the vision of death and the world 
to come. He contemplated the Judgment 
and shrank away, awed and trembling 
and muted, as from a personal fate. He 
+ sed the prayers that pierced to the 
ln Nea ang and they were his ow? 
i pe He read in the Offertory, and 
Dei‘ Kno Domine Jesu” or the “Agnus 
ps = faint and foreboding hope of 
shin : er Mass must be written; in this 

mois he set to the work. Inevitably |! 


became a subjective, an autoblograpne 
music, of those last days “when the tas 


of death was in his mouth.” 


Imagining himself into this background, 
the auditor of 1931 can try only to hear anc 
foel as best he may. No wonder many 
went away with expectation denied, and 
through no fault of performance. Grant d 
moments of illumination, the listerfer de- 
series and fee's the pang of the occasional! 
jissonarees; the poignancy of the recur- 
ring petitions for the Divine Mercy, every 
one saddened; the restless shadowing of 
the gleams of hope; the foreboding pressing 
upon the measures of rest and poace; the 
mind, spirit, hand, overawed before Judg- 
ment Day: the heroical se’f-bracing, stif- 
fening such passages as the end of the 
“Hastias’ (‘Quam olim Abrahz”’); the inti- 
nite yelief of the fugue that sets the 
“Kyrie” and that another hand, when Mo- 
zgart was dead, inserted diviningly to be 
end of the whole mass. Thien the joy ol 
work, waxing as he writes, melts away 
the fear and the anguish. To other Lee 
quiems their own. particular quality. Mo- 
zart wrote his, unchurehly enough, as the 
mass of death and doom reiterated upon 
himself—and upon us men. . . .- It 1S SO 
seldom heard that’there are no standards 
of performance. Agree, then, that Dr. 
Koussevitzky charactered it; that the well- 
grounded chorus answered freely to his 
will; that the timbre of the solo-voices 
accorded with the texture of the music. 
Otherwise this taste of death would not 
also have haunted listeners’ mouths. 
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Suite No. 2.in B minor, for Flute and Strings 
Flute Solo: GEORGES LAURENT 


Overture: Largo; Allegro. 

Rondo: Allegretto espressivo. 

Sarabande: Andante. 

Bourrée I and Bourrée II: Allegro molto. 
Polonaise with Double: Moderato. 
Minuet. 

Badinerie: Presto. 


tn 


Introduction and Allegro for Harp with Accompaniment 
for String Orchestra, Flute and Clarinet 
(First time at these concerts) 


?,. 
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. Suite for Orchestra 
Aria e Allegro. 

Passacaglia. 

Scherzo. 

Intermezzo. 

Perpetuum mobile. 

(First time in Boston) 
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Schumann . Symphony in E-flat major No. 3, “Rhenish,”’ No. 97 


I. Vivace. 

Il. Moderato assai. 
IiI. Allegro non troppo. 
IV. Maestoso. 

V. 1) Vivace. 


SOLOIST 
BERNARD ZIGHERA 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


For Pension Fund Programme see Page 623 
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There will be an intermission before the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 





New Earmarks 
And Old Upon 


This Concerto 


Guide for Listeners Through 
Stravinsky’s Newest 
Piece foy Violin 


O2e 31777391 Vaan 
S all the wari knows, Dr. Kousse: 
vitzky’s first adventure for the 
New Year, at the Symphony 
Concerts of Friday and Satur- 
day, will be the American premiére of 
Stravinsky's new Concerto in D for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra, with Samuel Dushkin 
as violinist. As the world and his Sroth- 
er also knows, that Concerto is grouped 
into four movements, entitled respective- 
lv by seventeenth-and-eighteenth-century 
captions: (1) Toccata; (2) Aria I; (3) Aria 
II: (4) Capriccio. As on previous occa- 
sions, Stravinsky has discarded Ttalian 
tempo-indications in favor of more accu- 
rate metronome markings, Thus the 
Toccata moves at. a speed of metronome: 
mark 96 for quarter notes; Aria I at 1156 
for quarters; Aria IT, the “slow move- 
ment,” at 48 tor eighth notes: the Capric- 
cio at 120 for eighths. Curiously enough, 
for tempo modifications in the body of a 
movement Stravinsky reverts to the Ital- 
jan designations together with metro- 
nome markings. Thus in the Coda which 
follows the Capriccio, he thrillingly 
speeds up a movement already rapid 
from the initial pace of 120 to the eighth 
note, ‘“‘Subito piu mosso,’’ to 152. This in 
turn gives way to the final exhilarating 
‘Presto’ at 200. 


Key 

Nicolas Slonimsky, in his article about 
the concerto printed in these columns 
last Saturday, refers to the kev as ‘‘that 
of D, major or minor.” It is interesting 
in this connection to note that a letter 
from the publishers’ agents to Svymn»nhons 
Hall calls attention to the key as being 
the key of D, neither major nor minor; 
just D. One can only assume that this 
direction emanated originally from the 
composer. And it can only be considered 
as one more addition to the growing list 
of his cryptic utterances. For the Tocca- 
ta is as definitely in the key of D major 
as any modern piece with free modulatory 
eccurse is in the key of its opening an 
closing divisions. The modulatory course 


of the Toccata, by the way, leans strong- 
ly toward the Sub-dominant. Aria 1 is as 
definitely in D minor, with suggestions of 
Db major in the principal episode. Aria 
Il is in A major (the Dominant of 1D) witn 
berrowings from D minor. Tho Capricco, 
like the Toccata, is in D major. As is 
well known, few, if any, symphonies, con 
certos, or sonatas since the time of Bach 
move entirely in one key. Convention 
ally the several movements of such 4 
work now traverse a cycle of Kk: ys, taking 
the key designation from the first and 
the last movements. Conventionally, 
then, this piece would be labeiled LD ma 
jor. Possibly in his key designation 
Siravinsky has in mind a “reform’ in 
romenciatiure by which the kKey-designa 
tion of a piece would refer to more than 
the Tonic sections of the first and the 
last movements of a cyclic composition 
But even so, his D, ‘‘neither major noi 
minor,’ does not take into consideration 
Aria Il in A major, unless Stravinsk) 
wishes to consider this movement as 
merely fulfilling the functions of a huge 
Dominant-seventh chord in Dan analy: 
sis by no means impossible. 
Solo-Part 

Mr. Slonimsky also notes that the 
writing of the concerto was commis 
sioned by Mr. Dushkin. In this connec: 
tion be it said that the score contains 
the phrase ‘Violin part in collaboration 
with Samuel Dushkin."’ Most concertos 
have been impaled upon one of the horns 
of a dilemma. They have either deen 
written by a virtuoso who was merely 
a ‘“‘no-account’’ composer and thus have 
only negligible musical interest. Or they 
have heen written by a real composer 
(who in most cases was not @ Virtuoso), 
with whom the making of a sufficient!) 
brilliant or difficult solo-part was per 
petual struggle, resulting too often in 4 
solo-part none too well adapted to th 
instrument. Sometimes, it is true, com 
posers have advised with virtuosi in the 
fashioning of solo-parts for concertos, 4& 
Brahms did with Joachim for his violin 
concerto. Stravinsky evidently went a 
step further. Solo-part ‘“‘in collaboration 
with’’ the soloist who is to introduce the 
piece to the capitals of music. Real com- 
poser, real virtuoso, thus share equalls 
iin the making of a virtuoso-piece that 
‘shall have more than virtuoso-value. At 
first glance the violin-part appears to b- 
bristling with difficulties. Closer anal) 
sis reveals these difficulties as lying “‘well 
‘under the hand” (as the phrase goes) ¢! 
ithe violinist. They are true virtuosos 
difficulties rather than difficulties which 
@& composer unnecessarily makes. ~ 


That Chord 


The Toccata begins with two measures 
\which either wholly, in part, or in modified 


form, are introduction asso to the other |the violin, is itself in two parts whiéh 
three movements. The chord, printed in |follow close upon each other. The second 
last Saturday’s Transcript as the ‘“Leit-|of these two parts hints at jazz rhythms. 
accord,” is the opening chord of the solo- |The contrast-division is introduced, ‘‘pia- 
vionlin and the constant part of these |cevole,” in a theme of skipping sevenths 


varying introductory measures. Beneath |1n the solo-violin. 


Through several sec: 


these notes D, EH, A, the orchestra has a tions this contrast-division runs, with 


chord D, G, D. F-sharp. The second music of as many varieties. 
continues with three chords lows restatement of the first, after which 


measure 
in kind. Aria I begins with a literal 
repetition of these two meuasures, Aria 
TT at its beginning modifies them con- 
siderably. The Capriccio has only thea 
constant viloin-chord at the beginning of 
the passage-work. And the complete 
chord of the beginning of the Toccata, 
in a new position, and with the G re- 
solved to an F-sharp, is also the chord 
with which the concerto ends. Precious 
thought: has it taken Stravinsky the 


course of a whole piece to resolve a sin-| 


rle suspension? 


~ -- — 


Course and Contents 
After the two introductory measures 


the orchestra launches the Toccata into 
its main theme. This theme.in jauntily 
rhvthmed thirds will probably be called 
jolly, or inconsequential, or happy-go- 
lucky, or trifling and unworthy accord- 
ing to the mood or the prejudice of the 
listener. Suffice it to say analytically 
that it is admirable basis for the various 
contrapuntal developments. Five. times 
it shows its head in the course of the 
roccata; many times leads to episodic 
developments, even as a Bach, subject in 


fugue, prelude, or toccata, would thus | 
lead. Then a contrast section of varying | 


materials is introduced. Of the phrase 


With which this section is ushered in, | 


more later. <After the contrast section, 
there is almost literal repetition of the 
+ 


lirst section, (beyond even the custom of 
Bach) and a short but brilliant Coda. 


Arla [I runs a similar course as far as} 


the general constructive scheme is con- 
cerned, It is also tri-partite. The theme 
nowever is much more lyrical. The con: 
trast begins with the orchestra ‘dolce 
tranquillo,”’ while the solo violin dis- 
ports itself in flute-like harmonics against 
(ne orchestral melody. An exceedingly 
complex 
many independent voices follows, after 
Which a return to the beginning. 

3 For chief structural feature of Aria II 
‘the “slow movement’), the melodies, 
lways sustained in character, are “ep- 
arated from each other by repetitions of 
the first measure, Which, as already 
noted, is a modification of the introduc- 
tory measures of the Toccata and Aria I. 
The main contrast section here is a 
vroad melody for the G string of the solo- 
Violin. 

The Capricelo is likewise in three parts 
with the addition of a long and brilliant 
Coda, The principal theme, introduced 
Aller six measures of passage-work for 


contrapuntal development of) 


Then fol- 


omes the prilliant Coda. 


Perversities 


Professional detractors of Stravinsky 
could do worse than Spend some hours 
in study of the score. They would find a 
contrapuntal facture of kigh order. 
Probably they prefer to stumble over the 
several instances of what can only be 
called Stravinskian perversity. A single 
instance May be cited. It lies in the 
Short passage which is introduction to 
the principal episodes in the Toccata. Here 
the lower instruments of the orchestra 
‘descend F-sharp, BH, D, C-sharp, B, A, G; 
while the solo-violin together with higher 
instruments descend F-sharp, BE, D,’ C- 
‘natural, B, A, G. The writer knows of no 
process of musical reasoning, ancient or 
'modern, to explain the clash between the 
C-sharp and the C-natural in such an 
otherwise simple passage. But of course 
the analyst, an avowed admirer of Stra- 
Vinsky, is not one of the ‘‘elect’’ and un- 
derstanding ‘“‘three’’ mentioned by Mr. 
‘Slonimsky. In the preparatory lecture at 
the Public Library last Tuesday, Mr. R. 
G. Appel quoted aptly Browning's saying: 
“When I wrote that passage only God 
‘and I knew what it meant, but now, 
after a few years, I am afraid that enly 
|God knows.” And we wonder if “after a 
| few years’’ Stravinsky will not be forced 
| to say the same about the above meas- 
‘ures. After all, kindred perversities are 
rare in the Concerto, though thev may 
explain, in part, some of the unfavorable 
'criticism that it has already received. 

. Further, an eye-study of this music 
affirms unmistakably the unity of Stra- 
vinskian style and Stravinskian progress 
from “The Fire-Bird’’ onward. There is 
again the typical repetitive figure-de- 
velepoment prominent in ‘“Petrushka,” 
“Le Sacre” and, to skip mention of in- 
tervening works, especially prominent in 
‘the “‘Psalms-Symphony.”’ There are the 
composer’s favorite dissonances of the 
‘major seventh (or diminished octave) and 
of the minor ninth (or augmented octave) 
in close alternation over a bass moving 
by semi-tones. Such procedures, though 
they may be more distresisng to unre- 
ceptive ears than the example above 
cited, are by no means to be classed in 
the same category. They are really ac- 
cepted, orthodox Stravinsky. And there 
are others moving in similar planes. But 
since such procedures were generally ac- 
cepted in a work like ‘‘Le Sacre” (prob- 
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ably on account of the program), it 1s 
difficult to see why in this concerto they 
should be subject to as much criticism 
as they have already received at the 
hands of European reviewers. Kor if 
there is any principle fixed in musical 
criticism, it is that a program does not 
make bad music good. And it the typical 
Stravinskian procedures were really good 
with a program, they are also good by 
themselves. 


And Inventions 

Still further: in pure musical invention 
the Concerto is long advance over any of 
the early works It las often been pointed 
out that the only actual melody in ‘The 
Fire-Bird’ is not original with Stravinsky, 
but a folk-tune. Similarly “La Sacre — 
chiefly a huge and in manifold harmonic 
and instrumental color-—is in the maln, 
melodically poverty-stricken. In the new) 
Concerto, however, one finds melodic in: | 
ventiveness of a high order in both Arias, 
melodic figure-writing comparable to the 
best in “Petrushka’’ in the Toccata while 
the Capriccio in its scintillating texture 
suggests nothing so much as the texture 
of the recent Capriccio for Piano and 
Orchestra. In sum, an advance study 
of the score seems to indicate that as 
lon g as Stravinsky can write a “Con- 
certo in D” he need not be alarmed over 
the opinions of those who believe that 
his genius has spent itself. A; i. Mi. 
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About ‘“‘Importance" 


O this department Comes % mole Chis 
ing Dr. Xoussevitzky be ause ore 


cluded Frid’s Suite for Ovchestra in 
the Symphony Concerts of las’ week, and 
chiding the reviewer for The Vranserip 
because he approved the conductor's 
choice and praised the composers plece. 
Frid’s music, in the opinion of the cor: 
respondent, was ncither “‘in.portant 
itself’? nor ‘inspirational’ in effect: nei 
ther “uplifting” nor “heart-warming.” 
Similar complaints, though wgarn shee 
with less ardent adjectives, could be 
heard, last Saturday, here and there ib 
the corridors of Symphony Wall. This 
department quite agrees wit!. ‘ts “orres 
pondent that the Suite was neither ‘‘im- 
rortant” nor ‘inspirational,’ though & 


is disposed to shy at the Jatter word be- 


cause it has never been able o discbve.,’. 
even from those who use it mst, exact.,’ 
what it means. None the less theve was 
scund reason to play Frid’s music and 
1.¢ Small pleasure to be gainec from it. 


Ir js worth while irideed tc lool into the 


matter for a mument. 


What, for exampie, is “important” 


music? To some it means anything that 


anything that is signed by an iilustrion, 
name. To others still it connctes the fey, 
classics that by universal consent abide 
in greatness. Any one of these three 
netions would make symphonic program 
waking nearly impossib.e. if he agreed 
is the first, the conductor woud be cun 
bered, for example, Wilh lar too treque:' 
repetitions of symphonies by) Franck, 
Dvorak and Chaikevsky,. If he accepte:! 
the second, his programs would be lit 
tered with the pot-boilers, cio journes 
nian stuff, the commissioned wares tha 
nearly every composer, sinal or great, 
left plentifully behind him. t! he followed 
ihe third, how ceaseless would be hi 
1epetitions, how rarefied Wwouid becons 
the symphonic air! Or, ib “impor ant’ 
is the label tor works that have Change 
the ftuce of music ino tneir time, remem 
ber the bitter ouceries When conduc to) 
fst adventured Webus:y, Sciauss anu 
siravinsky. 

Huw very Lttle, moreover, in this world 
an possibly dese. ve so In4rge and meahiils 
Jul an udjectiv. as “important.” Most oi 
us Jead uaimportant tives outside our im 
mned.ate circle; busy ourselves with unm 
pow ail days; icad unimportant books 
see unimporta..t plays, look ut Usain 
portant p-cltures, pursue unimporcvrn 
studies—hear un:mporiant music. We de 
~o, because if we insisted upon impo 
tance, we should be reduced in all thing: 
.o an impcssible minimum. The humit! 


‘quest, especially in the arts, is less for 


mportance than for interest, That In 
terest, and human nature behind lit, ask 
or diversity. Nobody may reasonably ex- 
ect to be ‘inspired’ every time he or sh¢ 
listens to symphonic music. Usually to b 
; terested ana informed, to be amused 
and entertained, is quite enough. Far too 
uch vague »p attle about the cultural in- 
uence, the ‘inspirational’ value of sym- 
Da onic Music and ot syniphony concerts 
as spread a false notion of both. Like- 
y cnough ihey minister to the good of 
he soul. But they a‘so pleasure the sen. 
uous ear and entertain the susceptibi 
mind. In the concert-hall, as everywhere 
else. we mortals live for the hour. 


Frid’s Suite—-to return to the text-— 


was not in the least an important music. 
It was only plentiful in interest and 
entertainment. Heard with open ears 
and an open mind, it was young, fresh, 


individual and alive. It sounded tron. 


keen-toned strings, edgey woodwind: 
coloring ‘‘percussion”’ with the tang o 
our time which in these nineteen-thirtt 
is pleasure to many a listener. Its dis 
sonance was no more than the dissonan 
of music-making these twenty ye! 
Here were orchestral instinct and orche 
tral skill that readily waxed into brs 


they like warmiy. To others it implies liance; fancy that in the slow moveme 


-ould become fervor; at need the happy. | fq] ‘tone and the agility and clearness 
biting turns of tonal wit. The Suite displayed in the rapid passages; Dr. 
interested, pleasured, which is the func- Koussevitzky’s tempi and nuances— 
rion and the residue of nearly all the when nuances were cailed for—and the 
music heard in this world from the days pleasingly acid biting of the harpsi- 
Rach to the days of Frid, chord played by Mr. Sanroma were 
What. after all, was the Suite in B fully appreciated by the large audi- 
miner with which the concert began but ence Which was in holiday mood, All 
music that Bach wrote to entertain the Was SO good that the inevitable mo- 

at Cothen and to set off the Notony due to successiqgn of the dance 

| tunes in the same tonality was for once 
not disturbing. 

Mr. Zighera, the harpist in Ravel’s 
pleasing piece, was also warmly ap- 
area auc akan is agg i ko hh plauded for the musical quality and 
vut dissonance, In very pois 2" skill of his performance. The work was 
master’s Suite from 1/20 was surprisin: first heard here at a Longy Club con- 
analogue to the young Hungarian’s Suiie cert in 1910. The introduction strongly 
of 1981. But Bach died in 1750 whereas shows the influence of Debussy, but 
rid has an address in Amsterdam. Hal- Ravel here and in the Allegro has 
lowed classic is Johann Sebastian; while Something to say for himself. A ten- 
rid must make head against those that Gency towards impressionistic writing 
regard the symphonic present as an wn has been found by some, but there is 
explainable and inadmissible impreo- nothing vague, nothing experimental in 
priety. ay ne, eee = maclovy racers 
: ) e ear. avel’s discree ut feelin 
wee 3 By PHILIP HALE employment of instruments was shoe 

The program of the Boston Symphony af; the very beginning by his writing 
Orchestra’s concert yesterday afternoon for the flute and clarinet. 
in Symphony hall, Dr. Koussevitzky, As Frid, a young man, is Hungarian 
conductor, was as follows: Bach, suite born; as he studied composition at the 
cot igs ap for flute and strings. Ra- Budapest Conservatory under Kodaly, 
vith accompaniment. of firings: flute thematic “metenets ite wee ta antec 
and clarinet. Frid, suite for orchestra. eating to lumen at he ede ee one 
Schumann Symphony No. 3 (“Rhe- ee eee Xt De made ae 
nish)” , . : Hungarian or Czech popular airs in 

At preceding performances of this = suive which was played yesterday 
Suite by Bach the edition by Robert or the first time in this country. 
Franz was used; later Buelow’s “ar- Surely the opening aria—Tinely deivy= 
rangement” was preferred. Buelow as }ered by Mr. Gillet—is in  folk-tune 
an editor of old music often took singu- |mood, and the following Allegro has 
lar liberties with the original text. Per- Hungarian dash; but in the striking 
haps his most flagrant misbehavior Passacaglia—striking by reason of the 
was his edition of Scarlatti’s sonatas, in |changing positions of the ground bass 
which he did not hesitate to change or cantus firmus’ —~ there is. thought 
harmonies as well as melodic lines and cnly of Frid. The two movements that 
rhythms, | follow are interesting but not of 50 
Dr. _Koussevitzky respects the suites much Significance. 

Ante ty tee re eer and Handel, nor The Finale—a perpetual movement— 
ao ont aap bit on rnd tinker- is a good example of the artistically 
ernization. Bach’s Suite vest da Pras Suinnce nad beinie tonlaucs ia 
as Bach wrote it. whe loi ay 1 A he audience and brings applause. But the 
Was Franz’s part for harpsichord, 4D ae ee eS Se ee 
amplification indicated by the thprough ROW. Tee, 20. he en ee 
bass figures for the “continuo ” the Sone oF pote. ober ome orchee bee 
name given to the figured instrumental by this rina bag of INCisp Uae ame 
Nass Voice. Oras Niedt explained, “‘this nee pamann s. symphony Was, 
‘horoughbass is the completest founda- by him va he a glorification of sae 
tion of music and is played on a key- scenes and Rhenish life. It was com- 
board with both hands, in such a way Doser SEBS “OF ae fOr Dome 
that the left nand plavs the prescribed city where Schumann met with many 
notes, while the right hand strikes the CRAPPOSMON, | NADY Vee ae 
¢ppropriate coOnsonances and_ disso- Li temperamentally unfitted for the 
hances,so that an agreeable harmony position of city conductor. He did not 
may be produced, to the glory of God have a firm control over the players— 
all for the permissible gladdening of wn & word -he was a composer—a man of 
the heart.” dreams and visions—not an interpreter 
This suite of old dance tunes pre- of works by others, not even of his own 


Of 


eourt-eircle 
virtuosi of his little orchestra? To thos 
that heard its dance tunes it also had tne 
tung of the immediate day; while in thos 
some ears the harpsichord often tinkled 


faced by an overture was played de- works. This symphony was received 


ghtfully by Mr. Laurent and a reduced — —— Spear 
ody of strings. Mr. Laurent’s beauti- compositions that followed showed his 
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ailing powers. ‘There were intrigues the second follows tomorrow evening in 


that vexed him. Little by little his mind | iar course. AS for this holiday 


t at a , 
eee we ot madness. i Tee Rebaie | programme, it consists of Bacn’s Suite 


mann of this symphony vgs still the |in B minor for flute, narpachord and 
composer to he reckoned with. One strings; Ravel's Introduction and Al- 
wishes that the first movement was nos leero for harp with accompaniment of 
in so continuously heroic, npr nt pric  aeehate orchestra, flute and clarinet; 
that there was at least. a brovrirays the Geza Frid’s Suite for orchestra; and 
ovial life of the region; the slow move- finally Schumann A fipeke soi yi a somage 
ment and the pontifical one inspired Symphony. — RAVE de ieee coe peli 
by a ceremony in the Cologne Cathedral Zighera, first harp " : Ape eeeLord 
[as Bahumann at. his best, though) bears the solo part, wae nen ee oe 
ae ‘aanes the romanticism that was day for the be end 1 Pac fret 
ia. him. The performance was certs; Frid’s Suite nad there i's 

esa ere pe to nerformance in Boston, 

The concert will be repeated Saturday Neither of the novel autyt- ently Ne ak A 
night. The program of next week com- a nature to fill ith ep hgidet: ee ch 
prises d'Indy’s Symphony No, 2, B flat the timidest ee a7 ening Se a 
major; Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto Introduction ant ; ii ef tg da in 
(first time in this country) and Suite | 106 and heard here four years I: 


| ’ ‘ yneert C Longeyv Club, is written 
* trou 1Ka. qa conce!l t of the : 
from the ballet, ““Petroucl for the most part in the harmonic idiom 


sé ~a-nmnaare 
then cultivated by the advanced 
school of French composers which to- 
dav sounds as conservative as Mozirt. 


The piece, indeed, might be styled less 
a composition than a confection: there 


is beautiful and effective seoring tor 
the strings and the two wind Instru- 
ments and the harp is put through its 


paces, but always in a manner essen 
In playing the solo part 


tially musical. | 
'Mr. Zighera once more showed himself 
'an accomplished virtuoso and a musli- 
(cian of taste. The orchestral accom- 


| paniment was as exquisite as the score 
| required. 


Frid’s Music Agreeable 
: A pupil of his brilliant countryman 
Ravel and Frid Supply Zoltan Kodaly, Mr. Frid, born in run- 


® . t 
gary in 1904 and now a resident of Hole 


‘land, adds further evidence to the grow~- 
Agreeable and Ef- ‘ing suspicion that the youngest renera- 
| tion of composers is looking, not 
| forward, but backward. To be sure, Ko- 


f S , daly himself is not a harmonic radi- 
eclive Col cal: he stands, in fact, al quite the op- 
y at posite musical pole from his confrere 
LY LC 2 ji 1 Bela Bartok. But if for the most part 


EE em 


Kodaly handles familiar musical ale 

: terial, he does so with distinction an 
ec eeneN STOREY Smith with originality. Young Mr. chien a 

In making a programme for the | music, as vesterday’s performance t- 
“ “1! closed it, might on ihe other han AN 
Svmphony Concerts nearest to Christe | heen written 30 years ago. Agreeahble 
are attractive, the rhythms often infec- 
tious: and in scoring his Suite Mr. Frid 
tral music inspired by that particular pas emptied an entire bagful of orches« 
season and yet has made a list suf- ai ~' pom eae ae 
i ; . : 16 nal moven ; et 
ficiently appropriate both in what it yiopile. is an orchestral virtuoso-piecé 
. . + . . ; : : ' ; . v ot 
contains and in what it avoids. of the first order, and By gite ~» Lh 
brilliant performance elicited ! ie 

the audience warm and spontaneous 

' “rid’s sic 

TWO NOVELTIES applause. In short, Mr. Frid's must 

gave pleasure, and in a holiday con- 

cert that sufficed. 


16 Players for Bach 


regarded the scanty store ot orches- 


The first of this week’s pair of cor- 
certs came, exceptionally and for quite 
obvious reasons, yesterday afternoon; 


T> turn to the familiar pieces, Bach’s| Ernest Newman, a critic conspicuously 


Suite, heard yesterday from thirteen 
strings, two flutes and a harpischord, 
a band well suited to the style of the 
music, also gave pleasure, perhaps of 
more satisfying kind than that af- 


a 


forded by the pieces which followed. 


The performance was one of rare deli- 
eacy and Mr. Laurent was deservedly 
applauded for his playing of the meas- 
ures for solo flute. 

Finally with Schumann's Symphony 
that would express the spirit of the 
Rhineland Dr. Koussevitzky once more 
showed his sympathy with the composer 
and his ability almost to persuade the 
listener that Schumann was not an 
inept and bungling orchestrator after 
all, 


\Bdston Symphony Orchestra 


The Symphony concert in the after- 
noon series was shifted this week 
from Friday to Thursday, to avoid 
the holiday. There was no Christmas 


music on the program, contrary to the | 


custom under previous conductors of 
commemorating Christmas and Easter 
at the pairs of concert nearest those 
holidays. 

Yesterday afternoon’s concert  be- 
gan with Bach’s suite in B minor for 
flute and strings. The other num- 
bers were Ravel’s Introduction and 
aliegro for harp and strings: a new 
suite for orchestra by a young Hun- 
garian composer, Geza Frid, and 
schumann’s Third Symphony. Ber- 
nard Zighera, first harpist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, was named as _ solo- 
Ist on the program, Mr Laurent, the 
irst. flute, was also very warmly ap- 
plauded for his share in the Bach 
Suite. 

Dr Koussevitzkv had the Bach suite 
Played by a small orchestra, such as 
would have been employed for it in 
the composer’s own day. He thus 
enabled the flute solo part to be heard 
in the proper balance. Mr Laurent’s 
Skill and taste deserved the applause 
he received. The conductor and the 
other players contributed their due 
Share to what proved an unusually 
satisfying performance, save for Dr 
Koussevitzky’s tendency to overstress 
emotional values. 

Frid’s name was new to Boston. Still 
in his 20s this young man has had his 
chamber music performed in various 
“Uropean cities. The suite played ves- 
terda y Was first performed Feb 9, 1920, 
1M ps ah . erred orca iar and the 
five hovemante have. aaile like he 
e allegro,” and « er eau : ile” 
which follow the modern fashion 
aveidini cae ian . ashion of 

B y pretence that music can 
Prin ceures or tell stories. 
tok, but this ee gy rs iien 
wal the aie in composition 

: ervative Kodaly. 


hostile to contemporary tendencies in 
music, is enthusiastic over Frid. Read- 
ing the program note about him led 
one to fear that Frid’s suite would 
prove the usual innocuous academic 
musical exercise, soothing to conser- 
vative ears, soporific to others. This 
was, however, far from being the case. 

Frid wrote this suite with immense 
and infectious gusto. It is happy, un- 
pretentious, healthy-minded «music, 
often naive in ideas, but ingeniousiy 
scored for orchestra, Good lignt 


music is rarer than good serious 
music, just as great comedies are, in 
the theatre and the opera house, far 
rarer than great tragedies. Mr Fri1’s 
gifts would fit him to provide the 
music for a thoroughly delightful op- 
eratic comedy, could he but find the 
right collaborator. This suite deserves 
‘to be heard again. It should not suf- 
'fer the fate of most orchestral nove!- 
Ities and miss being repeated in this 
‘or in subsequent seasons. The per- 
formance was brliliant, and the ap- 
nlause far warmer than that for most 
new music at these concerts. 

Ravel's piece is really a sort of con- 
‘certo for harp, written with great 
‘subtlety, vet affording the soloist 
ample opportunity for display of tech- 
nique. Mr Zighera played brilliantly 
“nd won cordial applause. As music, 
this introduction and allegro is an 1li- 
ferior early work of Ravel. 

Schumann’s symphony, scored—like 
all his orchestral work—with incredi- 
‘ble clumsiness, loses in effectiveness 
at each rehearing. His genius Was 
for songs and piano pieces, not tor 
symphonies. But every 19th century 
German composer was tempted to 
emulate Beethoven, and few  fre- 
frained. Chopin, in Germany, would 
no doubt have written symphonies,’ 
and on the evidence of his concertos, 
nave scored them as badly as Schu- 
mann did. The scale of tonal values 
of the piano, in which Schumann Aas 
well as Chopin excelled, is fatally dif- | 
ferent from that of the orchestra. 
Yesterday’s was a noisy and ineffec- | 
tive performance, | 

Next week d’Indy’s Second Sym-, 
phony, Stravinsky’s new violin con- 
certo, and his ‘‘Petruchka’’ fill the 
program. The violinist is to be Samuel 
Dushkin, who first played the concerto 


in Europe. E. Tbe 


For the tenth" program of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s season, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky had pre- 
pared a list evidently designed above 
all to please. Beginning with Bach’s 
Suite No. 2 in B minor, for flute and 


strings, it proceeded to Ravel’s In- 
troduction and Allegro for harp with 


String orchestra, flute and clarinet. 
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has done his home work faithfully 


and thence to a Suite for orchestra 
by a young Hungarian, Geza Frid. P leasures ot 
The symphony was the ‘“‘Rhenish” of 
Program ad 


Schumann, which surely never 
Performance 





harmed anybedy, and which, except 
for some raucity in the hard-driven 
brass, had an affable performance. 
It was welcomed by the audience of 
Dec. 24 (for the first of the sym- 
phonic pair had been set ahead 24 
: ecause of the holiday). 3 » 
wr an whose Suite men tan’ OF . Koussey itzky s Good Day, 
for the first time in Boston, is an) Bach, Ravel, Schumann, 


ingly clever young man. He . f 
“ng onei ge "ae Discovery of Frid 





and has assimilated not only the! 


rhythmic inventions of his teacher YPxe 26) [5 ; f 73 wr... 
Bartok but also the devices of sev-— ot | 2 


-T ay re st /, th 3 
eral other modern masters. The site aaghe room, Mr. Stock of the 
pleasant oboe solo, the fugato which Shicago Orchestra, /was wiser 
follows, the Passacaglia for strings than Symphony Hall. His sym- 
and harp, the Scherzo for wind and phonic matinées, like Dr. Koussevitzky’s, 
0 aie pi any nor Betvany fall on 2 Friday. So also in this year of 
and solo violin and the final a WR lt ga 
Perpetuum Mobile are all fanciful, srace did Christmas Day. 
deft and charming. The unusual in- thirty to three-thirty he shifted the 
strumentation lends interest to ma- opening hour; let it go at that. On 
terial which without this assistance Christmas Mve—he may have reasoned— 
might not be so appealing, but it is ) ee aa aie ae tee 
the rhythmic patterns which give most of his public w De sigiiatsi 
the music vitality. The most re- pressing concerns. On Christmas itself, 
markable of the five movements 1S ogyce gifts had been distributed and din- 
the Intermezzo, which for the most 
part employs only the percussion 
and harp. It is strongly reminiscent} heavy om their hands. 
of the accompaniments provided for | chose another course; set back the 
Miss Mary Wigman’s eign ge i matinée to Thursday last; assembled an 
are other evidences, too . r-| audience diminished in numbers and dif- 
Frid’s talent is theatrical. It would ' , ' ect. 
not surprise us if he became known | ferent in asp 
as. a ballet composer. ' In the upper balcony in  particu- 

Ravel’s composition, which mightjlar, the depletion was _ noticeable, in- 
have been called the “Evening of|asmuch as the students at col- 
a@ Faun,” brought forward’ the 
talent of Mr. Bernard Zighera, the’ _~ se 2 
first harpist of the orchestra, who py mpho: 1y Concerts than to be ig 
gave graceful and sympathetic voice pictures, were scattered homeward 01 
to these Burne-Jonesish harmonies. New York-ward. On the floor, the 
But shall you be surprised to hear changed aspect was more to be re- 
that for the pleasantest memories of 
mr Ayeernoon — must go back to tickets to those whom they would oblige 
sate nyrend ule): played by, sat or pleasure. It was not a “poor-rela- 
pee sl, Mr. Georges Laurent, | tions’’ audience as cynics sometimes 
and a handful of strings? Never, it | po! Seg tases ) 


lovelier | ©2Y On Good Friday; but an audience 
meer ree one heard wep | strange to each other and to the habitues 


music, or music more justly and/jinterspersing it. Luck, howeyer, was 
exquisitely conveyed. L.A.S. | with it—in the satisfactions of as agree: 


ae 


ner eaten. many might find the afternoon 
Symphony Hall 


|leges and schools, only less essential to 








marked. Many subscribers nad handed 








able a. Symphony: Concert as the season 
nas brought forth; a concert.on the’ lighter 
~ basses. Therewith he .magnified the 


side, cherished by the matinée, public. 


[In his first number, which was Bach's 


Suite in B minor for Flute and Strings— 
unheard these eleven years at Symphony 
Hall—the conductor assembled a cham- 
ber orchestra, no more than fifteen at 
most, with Mr. Laurent’s flute and Mr. 
Sanrom4’s harpsichord. At sight of it 
imagination leapt back to the salon in 
the Residenz at Céthen for which Bach 
wrote the Suite. At sound, judgment 
was content with a sonority carrying 
clear and full to every corner, yet pre- 
serving the fleetness and lightness, the'§ 
running parts, the quick turns, of the 
orchestra in Bach’s composing mind. 
Within the scale of the Suite, a full. 
bodied, full-rounaged Overture begins it. 
Next enssles a Rondo, curiously marked 
“expressivo,’’ with more than a hint that 
it, like a Minuet, may contain many 
things. Next a succession of short danece- 


movementS In current fashion; tc con-. 


clude, the swift, chattering give-and-take 
ot a “Badinerie.’’ Throughout the flute 
receives florid, feathering passages with 
occasional permission to sigh above the 
strings in the Saraband or to race with 
them over quicker-paced measures. 

Once more the full body and fine 


texture of Mr, Laurent’s ‘tone, its trans- | 
parency and flexibility, pleased every ear: 


while his virtuoso’s skill was easy match 
for elther a musing or a playful Bach. 
The strings kept him company in clarity 
and plasticity, in sensibility to the in- 
stant measure and the pervading style. 
Mr. Sanromaé distilled consonance Or dis- 
sonance, drop by drop, from the harpsi- 
chord. (Yes, dear friends, dissonance as 
long ago as 1720. For to the die-hards 
of Cothen and Leipzig, the “all-father’” 
oi music sometimes seemed an intrusive 
modernist.) Dr. Koussevitzky, in the cen- 
ter of the group, conducted with a light 
hand and a just mind, poising every 
phrase and every figure in its place in 
the flowing web. <A salon-musie sounded: 
as fresh and fanciful, deft and stylized, 
as it did two hundred years ago. The 

‘all-Tather”’ deserved his ‘“‘all.’’ 

In the ensuing piece, Ravel’s ‘Intro- 


duction and Allegro for Harp with Ac-) 


companiment for String Orchestra, Flute 
and Clarinet’—as the program labelled 
it—-the conductor might advisedly have 
lessened the number of his Strings. 
Ravel wrote originally for only four— 

the usual quartet; whereas Dr. Kousse- 





vitzky utilized the whole, or nearly the 
‘whole, string choir, less the double- 


piece from chamber-music into a .Con- 
certo-like number for harp and orchestra. 
Mr. Bernard Zighera, indeed, took place, 
like any soloist, beside the conductor’s 
Stand; while ‘‘the accompaniment’ left 
the way clear for the cadenza in which 
he proved his superlative’ skill, for the 
measures through which sounded his 
richness of tone or his unfailing felicity 
With every turn his part might take. 
The listener heard the harp not as a dash 
of color off composers’ palettes, but as an 
instrument of music with an individuality 
of its own. 

On the other hand, the flavors of flute 
| and clarinet, even with Mr. Laurent and 
Mr. Polatschek for little masters, were 
not always as clear as the ear might 
Wish. There remained, however, and 
nearly always unclouded, the details of 
happy invention and apt skill with which 
Ravel diversifies the progress; transi- 
tions that touch the listening fancy; a 
freshness of resource and feeling. that 
has not dried into the mental precess of 
some of his later work. The Ravel of 
1906, the date on the score, sometimes 
put On an aureole. The Ravel of recent 
years often prefers the paler cast of 
thought. Serenity, rather than tension, 
wrought this harp-piece. 


Therewith the chamber-concert ended. 
Conductor, full orchestra and audience 
passed to Frid’s Suite heard for the 
first time at these concerts. Once more 
Dr. Koussevitzky stood justified in open 
mind and cpen ear for the music of 
young men in our immediate day. Sooner 


or later—absit omen!—the epitaph of his 


Bostonian years: will be written. Let it 
praise him.as the writer may choose for 
his version of ancient, classic and modern 
masters. But let it say first that he eul- 
tivated the. music of his own time with 
faith and courage; and last that he was 
the friend of youth... Who under these 
inscriptions iiay not rest content and in 
glory? Which is not to Say extrava- 
gantly that Mr. Frid’s. Suite. is epoch- 
making, a masterpiece and that sort of 
effusive thing. (Epoch-makers and mas- 
ter-works come along no oftener than 
once in a Feneration). Nevertheless, it 
is written with the flare for light-handed, 
free-running fanciful music that is mod- 


ernist virtue, as though it were no re- 


proach to be amusing. 


Underneath, moreower. ynlay an expert, 































































chestral. imagination; while throughgut 
there ts.clear impression of an individual 
mind and hand. Forgive Mr. Frid the mo. 
ment in which he remembers Wagner's 
horns as Wagrer sometimes remembered 
Sehumann’s. Or set against it such a for- 
tunate stroke as the sudden and stirring 
intervention of the piano, placed at last 
where it should be—amo the percussiv: 
tnstruments. The Passacaglia is no 
more than forty measures long; but nol 
“ne is commonplace, affected, pedantic or 
froutined. The Intermezzo, little longer, 
Issems a newfound and engaging design 
fn timbres. The whole Suite, as Mr. 
Newman, the great and good, has borne 
witness of other music by Mr. Frid, leaves 
‘a’ sense of exhilaration behind. 


#esourceful orchestral skill and a iveRgrar 


-. Once more in the Rhenish: Symphony, 
Dr, Koussevitzky (whose good dav it was) 
proved -his quality as conductor for Schu- 


mann. Set him before such a music and 
he plays it as though he believed in it; gal- 
lantly; with the rhythmic insistence and 
the warm expansions that are the pre- 
gervative qualities of Schumann's Sympho 
nies. They refuse to sound as music of 
firm and elastic outline, like d’Indy’s 
Symphony that we are to hear next 
month. No more do we listen with our 
interest deep in development and prog: 
ress, technical and poetical both, as We 
listen to a Symphony out nf Branms. 
Ruther they prevail to this day—when 
ay understanding and enhancing con: 
Guctor \orders them-——-by impetuosity and 
exuberance, by a rhythmic energy that 
‘rarely deserts Schumann, by what the 
pedants \vould call the disorderly ardors 
‘of his imagination. 

Given a conductor who feeis this ex- 
uberance and there is no chought of 
monotony through the first movement. 
‘Give the orchestra its head in the scher- 
Zu, as Dr. Koussevitzky did, and it is not 
ponderous. A’ penny for Schumann's 
“nianistic’’ scoring, when he wraps 
the slow movement in the shacowy 2low 
ef his melody. (He Knew the spell of the 
Rhine Valley and the affection it nur- 
tures.) The fourth movement »pens wide 
to Schumann’s expansive power; the finale 
is one more testimony to his rhythmic 
verve in symphonic composiltior. . . . 
Dr. Koussevitzky plays Schumann’s Syn.- 
phonies because, unlike most twen.-ieth- 
century conductors, he cares for them. 
He plays them to admiration and response 
because he also under: tands. > ae 
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Serge Koussevitzky (Horner-—Bston) 


Lately Made by Paul V. Winters, Now on Exhibition at the Public Library 
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CAYMPHONY CON CERT 


By PHILIP HALE 

The program of the Boston 
phony orchestra, conducted by 
oussevitzky yesterday afternoon 
Symphony hall, was as follows: 
symphony No. 9, B flat major, 
vinsky, concerto in D for violin; 
4nsky, suite from the ballet, “Pe 
ouchka.” 

The concerto was played for the 


Sym-) 


Stra- 
Stra- 


write in .the 
that he would, and could, write in the 
manner of the earlier Stravinsky. 


pDr.|He was 


' 


in| Music of Petrouchka 
‘the action on the stage. 


D'Indy, said many times 


neh the 
random. 
to 
first evolutions insist upon your attention. 


manner of Bach. Would 


Mr. Dushkin pleased the audience, 
recalled several times. The 
of course, needs 
This’ has becn 
of any suite derived 
from a modern ballet. Yet in the play- 
house, if one looks intently at the stage, 
music is only half heard and at 
Listen as intently as you will 
the music, the spectacle and the 


time in the United states. Mr. Samuel And so concert- performances of ballet 


Mushkin brought it out in Berlin on 


in. London and Paris. 
he has a proprietary right on it 
two or three years, so he wishes to be 
‘identified with it. It is doubtful 
whether any violinist will dispute his 
right; the concerto abounds in techni- 
cal difficulties, the music can hardly be 


called grateful to performer or pleas- 


ing to the average audience. ‘The music 
is that of the Stravinsky in his latest 
phase. Did Dr. Koussevitzky by putting 
the concerto and the “Petrouchka” suite 
close together wish to remind the audi- 
ance that there was another Stravinsky, 
a man of fancy, dramatic instinct, hu- 


morous on occasion, as well as the Stra-| 


vinsky of the last years, whose stream 
of invention seems to have run ary, 


man of patterns, dabs of phrases with 
endless repetitions? 

There are four 
concerto: a 


movements in this 
toccata, a sort of perpe 
tuum mobile, by far the most interest 
ing section of the work; two arias, drys 
sterile music devoid of grace, or dignity 
or emotion; and a capriccio for a finale 
rhythmically entertaining. The whole 
concerto is on the surface. There is 
opportunity for the violinist to show 
his skill: there are tricks in the instrua 
sentation that amuse the hearer who 
values the unexpected, the uncommon. 

Mr. Dushkin took full advantage of 
the opportunities offered; the musio 
confined him to a merely technical dis~ 
play. When he played here at a Mon- 
day night concert of the orchestra in 
March, 1928, he chose a concerto by 
Mozart. There was a time when Stra- 
vinsky talked of going back to Mozart 
as at another time he thought he would 





music are 
who have seen the ballets and enjoy re= 
October 23, 1931, He introduced it latercconstructing mentally the 
It is said that sodes. 
for ballets and 
time 


7 & 


useful, especially to those 
various epl~ 
The music of the 18th century 
of those even down to the 
of Delibes, Goldmark, Gounod, 
Rubinstein bear better the transfer~ 
ence to the concert hall. 

It was well to begin a new year with 
music as lofty and noble as is found 
in the majority of d’Indy’s pases. 

Only the finale sinks below the pre- 
vailine high level, and there are fine 
moments in the introduction to this 
finale. It is natural that the influenca 
of Cesar Frank is shown especially 1n 
the two middle movements. So great Wad 
d’Indy’s devotion to his master that he 
proudly admitted the influence, but 
d’Indy was no mere copyist; the grceat- 
est pages of the symphony are his OWN. 
When the work was first heard here 
quarter of a century ago it was & 
stumbling block to the reactionaries of 
1905, Yet they were not violent im 
opposition: No one went so far as_&: 
Berlin critic who, when Busoni brought 
out the second symphony, described it 
as “hideous non-music “(nmusik’”’). 
teeming with painfully absurd harmo- 
nies.’ And now Berliners rejoice 1 
Schoenberg, Webern and Berg; they 
even crowded a huge hall to hear this 
concerto by Stravinsky and tumultu- 
ously applauded it. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The next pair of concerts will be on 
Jan. 15, 16. Chalmers Clifton wiil con- 
duct them. Handel, concerto grossa 
for strings, F major, Op. 6. No. 9 (first 
time in Boston). Griffes, poem 10F 
flute (Mr. Laurent), and orchestra 
(first time at these concerts). Wasnel, 
Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine. Joure 
ney from ‘Dusk of the Gods.” Sibelius, 
symphony No. 2, D major. 
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FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 


Eleventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 1, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 2, at 8.15 o'clock 


. . Symphony No. 2 in B-flat major, Op. 57 


Extrémement lent; Trés vif. 
Modérément lent. 
Modéré; Trés animé. 


Introduction, Fugue et Finale. 


Stravinsky _, : . Concerto in D, for Violin 


I. Toccata. 
oie '. Be 
III. Aria II. 
IV. Capriccio. 
(First time in America) 


Stravinsky Orchestral Suite from the Ballet, ““Petrouchka”’ 


Russian Dance—Petrouchka—Grand Carnival—Nurses’ Dance—The Bear 


and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ—The Merchant and the Gypsies 
—The Dance of the Coachmen and Grooms—The Masqueraders. 


Piano: JESUS MARfA SANROMA 


SOLOIST 
SAMUEL DUSHKIN 
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bIPTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 


Eleventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 1, at 2.30 o’clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 2, at 8.15 o'clock 


Symphony No. 2 in B-flat major, Op. 57 


Extrémement lent; Trés vif. 
Modérément lent. 

Modéré; Trés animé. 
Introduction, Fugue et Finale. 


Recalling Stravinsky’s Barbaric Past 


Concerto, A. D., 1331 Stravinsky ’ : ; j . Concerto in D, for Violin 
Toccata. 

Aria I, 

Aria Il. 


Capriccio. 


Section of the Finale of the Violin- 


(First time in America) 
Stravinsky : , . Orchestral Suite from the Ballet, ‘‘Petrouchka’”’ 


Russian Dance—Petrouchka—Grand Carnival—Nurses’ Dance—The Bear 
and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ—The Merchant and the Gypsies 
—The Dance of the Coachmen and Grooms—The Masqueraders. 


Piano: JESUS MAR{A SANROMA 


teeta ne 


SOLOIST 
SAMUEL DUSHKIN 
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a Symphony 
Concert Of 


‘that they were sure to set the corridor 
quidnuncs a-buzzing. — 


} ' , 
Paper-impressions from reading and 


study of the new Concerto have been re- 
corded twice in these columns. 
‘impressions, to be gathered for the first 


Sound- 


‘time Friday afternoon, confirmed, les: 


The sound im- 


e 
C b | d enhanced them. 
ere Tatvlon sere iy be the more valid, since 


i a ~— it is custom to say that a piece of music 
Aam becomes its full self only in disclosing 

ee . . . and vitalizing performance. 
D oussevitzky nvites His they are the more material, since while 


. ° searchin the score 
Audience First to d’Indy, Schott: - , 
thousand will be hearing it as the ‘“‘new- 


est Stravinsky.” . . 
Violin-Concerto is virtuoso-piece in the 


Then to Stravinsky 


+ 


Certainly 


(Messrs. 
chott: Mainz) unaer the study-lamp, ten 


. First, . then, the 


eighteenth rather than the nineteenth- 


TRAVINSKY Is an eminent com- century sense of tha: word. 
the violinist; yet preserves the integrity 
composer he was of the whole as symphonic piece, and 
bound, sooner or later to write a Con- not violin-solo with orchestral accom: 

‘ : paniment. 


poser and the father of what, for 
the while, is an expensive family. 
As eminent 


eerto for Violin. Few, with any length 
of years, have dodged this obligation; 
many have confronted it with alacrity. 
As father of a family in this defiational 
day, he must look to his income. There- 
fore when Mr. Samuel Dushkin, the 


It displays 


It invites the resource and 


stimulates the skill of the violinist; but 
puts no artificial and stunt-like obstacles 
in his way. 
fashion, it gives him oceasion to prove 
his taste in the two middle movements 
his skill in the first and the fourth. 


In true eighteenth-century 


violinist, came along with a thick bundle The form, furthermore, derives from that 
of bank-notes in one hand and:a com- century: Toccata; Aria 1.: Aria I1.; Ca: 
* 7 aie . ” | ° 4 P 4 CA + a < ** + c .*% 4, ' 
2 aa Sle a Violin-Concerto In ata price, without enchainment and so briet 
er, ‘there was sound reason y that the whole Concerto hardly exceeds 


Stravinsky should accept both. 
sulting piece was played for the first 


time in America at the Symphony Con- nomicai and close-packed. 
structural elaboration, usually the formal 
progress is simplified into a three-part 


‘cert of Friday afternoon. Mr. Dushkin, 
of course, took the violin-part. He will 
play it, indeed, wherever the Concerto is 
heard through two years ta com”. This 
policy of exclusion may irk a few other 
violinists with an inclination to modern- 
isms; but the more serious aspect is the 
effect upon the Concerto itself. 

For one hearer at least, Mr. Dushkin, 
yesterday afternoon, was rather lost in 
the shuffle. Interest in the new Concerto 
exceeded interest in him. The orchestral 
part, as it came from Dr. Koussevitzky, 
held the ear more than did the solo-part 
as it came from the violinist. Mr. Dush- 
kin, relatively a pallid, gentle figure, has 
neither the tone nor the temperament, 
the musical or the personal saliency to 
stamp himself upon many #@ listener | 
when Stravinsky, and also Koussevitzky, 
are in presence. As for the audience it. 
heard intently and applauded roundly; 
but in what measure for the violinist and 
in what for the Concerto none may 
plausibly say. For a few the moment of 


» > e- ‘ 
The F twenty minutes. 


Within this form the matter is eco- 
There is no 


shaping of each movement. Throughout 
Stravinsky was evidently minded to waste 
not a note. Scarcely a measure is SO 
much ‘‘filling’’ or recourse to the nine- 
tecnth-century padding of ‘nassage- 
work.”’ In these respects the concer: 
tration of the composer's mind, the tech- 
nical mastery of his hand, are unmis- 
takable. The quality of the musical 
matter is another story. In the Toecata 
it is light and gay, fluent and rhythmic, 
adroitly adaptable to form, key, the 
violin and the purposes of the Concertv 
It is amusing enough to follow, but with- 
out distinction save in the play over it of 
harmonic, instrumental, and, in particu- 
lar, violinistic color. 

The two Arie consist of melodic outlines 
in free play,—the arabesques of the 
eighteenth century — sustained upon 
ehord-formations as in the sécond, or 
wrought into a complex counterpoint as 
in the first. In the second Aria the out 


the afternoon was an instant of embar-) j{nes vcalesce and expand int brief. broad 


rassment in the orchestra over rhythms 
changing almost measure for measure. 
The conductor, but not the violinist, 
cloaked it as best he might. Such in- 
cidents are so rare at Symphony Hall 


melody for the violin. In the first, it is 
oftener heard decoratively. While the 
désign and the color often engage the ear, 
interest the mind and entertain the 
fancy, the melodic substance makes little 


and, again undistinguished, 
upon all three. . , . The Finale, though 
it has dark spots, is of the sparkling, 


sportive, chameleon-like Stravinsky, heard 


last season in the Caprice for Orchestra 
with Piano. Toward the end returns the 
Stravinsky who is master of ever-chang- 
ine rhythms and swiftly flashing color. 
So distinguished, this Finale excels the 
other three divisions; is truly and com- 
pellingly Stravinskian. 


When all is said and done, the Concer- 
to for Violin leaves the same impression 
—minor differences aside—as have Stra- 
vinsky’s other ventures into ‘‘pure’”’ or 
“absolute” music. So far as the con- 
temporary generation may _ sort out 
the work of a composer, it has 
already relegated to secondary place 
his Piano-Concerto and his Piano-Sonata, 
his Symphony and his Octuor, both for 
Wind Instruments; or the edge hangs 
such a jeu d@’ esprit as the Caprice of last 
year, while at the very bottom lies such 
occasional stuff as ‘“‘Ragtime.’”’ The mu- 
Sic that has made Stravinsky’s fame and 
set him high among living composers is 
abr hejrty in ‘‘Petrushka,” “The Rite of 
“pring, “Ckdipus Rex’’ and the ‘‘Psalms- 
Symphony.” Every one of these four 
pieces runs to qa text or to a scenario. 
Other music contained in ‘Renard,’ 
The Fire-Bird,” “Les Noces,”’ “The | 
a -gy ‘The Story of the Soldier,” | 
Poet ad enon in degree, ‘“‘Apollo Musa- | 
it a0 ears only less witness to his 
Stinctive and signal quality. Again 
all these pieces were written to text 
: ba ag or folk-tale. In a word, 
as © his full, best and most char- 
acteristic self, Stravinsky must have 
something ‘‘on whi : ne” ert 
sceeaehing oo 1ich to hang’’ his music, | 
lng from the theater, something 
om folk-lore, something—though the 
i Meche at >, the word—more or lean | 
ited oa Phen he has not only some- | 
op Rd chaps about but also something | 
Pt ee What he writes; suits his | 
lates “on prrorsion or invites and stimu.- | 

s a ; nmand of rhythm, color, | 
movement; warms his invention; vitalizes : 
ny datine needful power. (By chance or 
+h aan oe Dr. Koussevitzky submit- 
Geamanne Ne aaa next the Violin- | 
‘rom “Petrushka.’") the familiar Suite 
of ee Prog the potent Stravinsky | 
eo Ri masterpieces, each in its 
ht ade 1e full-charactered Stravinsky of 
ae nid cou group. When, however 
tatite ( write a self-contained, gelf-sus- 
of i Aan et aS in the Violin-Concerto 
ha enka day and its few predecessors 

sets himself an alien task to be ao. 


complished by aj ‘gist. 
skilful neh de dint of will and mind and 


have not yet ac 
tour de force. 


impression | duced an unimaginative, uncharacteris- 


tie, devitalized music. On th 
\are the Stravinskian oaraiarie rosin 
enough—The Transcript’s analysts have 
together enumerated them—but within is 
little of the life-giving and all-conquering 
Stravinsky who wrote “Le Sacre’ and 
berg 4 who can still write ‘‘&dipus 
ex’ and “The Psalms-Symphony.” The 
restige of his name carries his “abso- 
He music through a brief day; until in 
s instance Mr. Dushkin has had his 
weer Ss worth. Then it slips out of ear 
and mind. Only seven years ago he him 
re brought the Piano-Concerto to Sym- 
P co Ais cong a dso peg so much as 

; Oo b 

poser has since lifted a anger to amen 


As though continuin 

Se eRe ar a fortnight by eich tee 
‘Indy’s’ Symphony in B-flat filled the 

fty minutes of the concert. (If we 
— in a mourning more in evidence 
re than in the composer’s own Paris 
hy may yet hear his “Summer Day on 
e Mountain” wherein the song in his 
eart caught into itself the logic in his 


head.) Through those fifty minutes there 


bey nardly a rustle of restlessness At 
re eng came a long round of honer? ap- 
plause, . n 1905, when the Symphe , ef 
new to Boston, ears and tonduse aaa 
against d’Indy’s acrid harhahiae ane 
sharp-edged progressions: resented Ki 
ih pd ghee of instrumental] ‘boise, 
eg erany few thought twice about them 
xcept as the free-willed expressio f 
the composer, contributing also to whaa 
is now the common stock of mu ic 
D’Indy wrote more than one page in his 
ranny to demonstrate with Feast 
are op Sot se of the cyclic theory 
pes Ae Seance teenie in composi- 
anck. Nowa ; 
to do with a dead issue. Whoever ona 
May write music from germina] m Hive 
swing them full circle; go unscat] ia oe 
long as it is good. yee ae 
Twenty-five years ago there Was ar 
ment in Paris over the symphonic tépies 


SO 


as sympathetic or alien to French com 


posers. D’Indy, keen for e 

versy, would prove that it stimonanal 
him; scaled his symphony largely; mag- 
nified it to his utmost. If irivention 
slackened, if emotional tension relaxed, 
he plied his mind only the harder In- 
evitably dry and sterile pages result: 
pages that incite to the damning ad jec- 
tive ‘cerebral’; though some of ub bach 
yet to discover any music in the larger 
forms that was not achieved py mest) 


process as well as by creative impulse 


Properly the audience was heedless of 


Toil as all three m 
. ree may, they | these reservations, if it 
complished the desired their existence. ard otiae "tease 


Instead. | 
ead, they have pro- in the Symphony; listened engrossed and 


It heard other matter 
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Ti ke (literally, 
| traits that distin- radio-stations—the Rundfun 

ere ik ore | Beal non-existent in the a round spark) of Germany. ene gage 
ramait of this immediate day. D’Indy and ee pb geo gre ad aan 
le; now minia- impressions. u esion: 

ean Pi ‘ime ibe. Ex spoke nobly ranged Sige ipa ha psi | 

| - ives, throug spec 
of the soul; whereas the present atti- invect it ee iste rere 
i often cynical. His of critical adjectives. 

eS ere bl ‘thoughts that he some who, despite many A ae payee 
sets in vigorous motion, side by side, the contrary, still carers * - . ereny 
below each other, now opposed, is perpetrating a gigant c hoax, z l . 

Poe aitended To our short-winded age, ately and with malice aforethoug t mit . 
cubes an impressively (or, maybe, a leading sh public, the critics and his dis- 

. hed composer. Writ- ciples alike. ; 

Ne ees nothing left nothing to othing can be further from the trul h. 
Allan which is neither the slap-dash Stravinsky is no Bric Satie, pas a 
: : the slip-shod twentieth-century Cus- facile jokes in the margin of pase 
rte He sought and gained the deep music. He is in deadly earnest in e 
i - of the string choir—they were statements; and in order to spree Spek 
. abl resterday; the bitter-sweet speech Stravinsky, we must once and for al re- 
Er tee 4 Sdnoawinds: the metallic as well Mnquish the theory of a “hoax and take 
dg smooth sonorities of the brass. him by his word and by his music. His 
ig ‘ue beauty ‘that d’Indy would com- utterances are as baffiing as some of his 
: bg like the thought behind it, was musical procedures, and this nereeeverst 

ere rave and austere, lofty and between words and works is reall; he 

nei a Fars it appeared vesterday, eurest clue to the mystery of his artistic 

fle open to it: minds and hearts still behavior. So far only three persons in 

nab d by the purity of the flame. The all the musical world really understand 

reo ant was the feeling for the| htm (so the composer stated in an inter- 

eel world, for the country-folk that view printed in a Swiss publication); even 

 eavio| it infusing “Summer Day on|Hinstein had more luck-—Hegel alone was 

a 


‘i | ter he had but one faithful 

ntain,’’ touching the viola’s song leas fortunate; thf ul 

te echerzo of this B-flat symphony. disciple, and even that one did not . thd 
For d’Indy was above all élse, a sub- understand him. When an arden fie 
jective composer. He could look no- vinskyist rushed towards the master 


‘rite except in his mind and after a European presentation o! ee 
hath = hg at the close of his life Symphony of Psalms with agent 
our skeptical detachmen‘s were alien, words about the work, which a tie 
i rehensible. mated was Stravinsky's ay e: ” 
PS Koussevitzky so timed, shaped, greeted with retort pani Ky » apse 
aceented and colored this music that the, be no best and rer depute e aah alt ‘“ 
best and enduring traits stood forth; are bad, or all are E00 , sy ce ee 
that the intrinsic and not the tempo- freely circulated in Paris peg art a A 
rary quality was salient. So heard, enchanted circle of the understa x 
the d’Indy that could be pa on Three. 
pigot and a ogee R= sbi ehh Pp ao ua There are countless other stories, cert 
Deteeticr taclation, blew down the wind. Of them seemingly pipes ih 
Seatend rose the none - a angie ane age agg bi Aan pert iey ie a 

y ; n aiert aS a rencn “4%, ' ATE | . 9 
oie ened 04 of a genuinely exalted i hi ray emp gba aay oe AR As 

ieving spirit, aristocratic but not Pied tha eis not a Prn © a} ; 
aaigndiy, who spoke austerely vet nobly On another occasion ap ip bby Ro 
because for him there was no other way. piece of music. should e co: ic 
Our musical inheritance ‘from d’Indy is the spirit in which a pet yae any rete 
méager; but it is like no o-her our time Js drawn. He enlarged sane i ee 
has yielded. The bitter in it clears the ating notion when he re 1 ee sas, 
tongue. H. T. P. world how the Violin Concerto was V e 
ten, the form being compressed as it is in 
this work, Stravinsky says it took him 
sometimes a full day to compose 4 singe 
measure to achieve maximum results 
with minimum .of musical denotation. In 
——_—— > Pen this, so the report g0es pag reap 
gears Oh RT wh imself to composers of a happier 4 
am /ado88 ot ‘Stravinsky"3 rears “ap Nghter gay, such as Mosart, who'did not 
in D for Violin and OF eset © nee have to economize musical matter in tts 
at last reached Ametfica. rp ‘grastie fashion. 
work had its first Se nin aan However wild such notions may appear 
Berlin last October, and was PDroadcas 


| | . who ex: 
through the most modernistic of ali to a musical stranger, to one who 


amines Stravinsky’s scores without ire 


and studiously, the composer’s words are 
of substantial aid. Strange as it may 
seem, Stravinsky speaks his mind with 


excellent adequacy to his ideas as em-. 


bodied in his works. The spirit of econ- 
omy, the “maximum-through-minimum,’ 
method dates back to the composition of 
the “History of a Soldier,’’ that astonish- 
ing instrumental septet, where every re- 
source is utilized to capacity. But even 


of more interest is the process through 


which Stravinsky arrived at the revision 
of his early score, ‘‘The Fire-Bird,”’ which 
he made in 1919. In the later edition all 
the gorgeous padding is taken out. To 
be sure, the deplumated fowl is not popu- 
lar with orchestras and conductors, and 
the origina! edition is still the one that 
is widely performed, But the episode is 


characteristic of Stravinsky’s own devel-. 


opment, 

Every one of the four movements of 
the Violin Concerto open with the identi- 
cal chord of the violin, the D of the open 
string, the E, a ninth above it, and the 
high A, at two and a half octaves above 
the fundamental tone. Thus does Stra- 
vinsky establish the classical unity with 
an emphasis. In ‘‘Les Noces,’’ composed 
in 1917, the mysterious effect of a bell’s 
clank at the end of the work is obtained 
by a similarly positioned chord, with the 
interval of a ninth at the root. This col- 
lution of harmonic textures alone will 
show how consistent Stravinsky’s present 
idiom is with his past. In the first move- 
ment (the Toccata) we find a violin pas- 
sage in double stops with the characteris- 
tic see-saw movement, in iambic prosody, 
which instantly recalls the parallel move- 
ments in ‘“‘Petrouchka.” Besides, in this 


passage Stravinsky’s melody is character- 


istically confined within the intervai of 
a fifth. In another place and under 
other auspices it would not be difficult 
to prove a thesis (such theses may be in 
vogue in learned seminars) that Stra- 
vinsky’s melodies are always built within 
the walls of a tonic and its dominant, 
sometimes atonally (in Petrouchka’s ‘“out- 
cry’ in the second scene of the ballet, in 
mother’s complaint in the scene Two of 
Les Noces, etc.) sometimes tonally (as in 
the passage referred to above). In the 
Capriccio (fourth movement) there is a 
glimpse of the former Stravinsky in the 
ominous rests on the stronger parts of 
the measure. Finally, the crowning 
Presto bristles, as of old, with contrary 
rhythyms set against the measured steps 
of the bass-tones. What are these ad- 
vancing and retreating chromatic tones 
ot the "cellos if not the familiar ‘bub- 
bles” in the Earth’s Dance of the Sacre? 
The relationship is much more than a 
mere coincidence, or identity of pro- 


cedure. In it is the spirit of the Sacre 
that is with us again. 


ed 


| The second and the third movement of 
the Concerto bear the titles of Aria I and 
Aria II, respectively. Here we have 
Stravinsky the Serene, revealed to us in 
“Apollo.”’ It is futile to speak of ‘‘dis- 
‘sonances” in the loose fashion in which 
this word is all too frequently employed. 
Again, if it were a point for a thesis, 
it might have been demonstrated that 
Stravinsky is no more dissonant than 
Bach, that he employs “‘suspensions of 
the second and third remove,’’ that the 
relentless drive of the concurring voices 
forms harsh dissonances only in the ‘“‘ver- 
tical plane,’’ and that in reality, there has 
never been any “polytonality” in Stra. 
vinsky music, in the sense that there 


‘is polytonality in Milhaud’s “Bull on the 
Roof.’’ But we cannot pass by one tech- 
‘nical device largely employed by Stra- 
vinsky, which for want of appropriate 
terminology, may be decribed as “un- 
finished resolution,’”’ a sort of a driving 
into a blind alley, making a dead stop 
when confluence is expected. Thus, in 
Aria I, the violin stops one degree short 
of the expected conclusion, in its scale- 
like passages, while the orchestral ac- 
companiment, in’a web of pure tonality, 
furnishes the implied resolution. This 
method is not new: in the Octet, Stra- 
vinsky showed several examples of simi- 
lar ‘‘dead stops,’’ and always against a 
background of perfect tonality. These 
Stops are probably most displeasing to an 
audience, but from the point of view of 
‘‘musical tragedy,’ as purification on the 
senses through fear and pity, Stravins- 
ky’s procedure is unimpeachable. Per- 
haps, the most noble use of the “suspen- | 
sions’ of higher orders is made in the! 
middle section of the Second Aria. The | 
musical tension is ideally calculated to | 
bring a perfect catharsis in the final] 
resolution. It is in a movement like this 
that one begins to understand why it | 
took Stravinsky a day to complete a 
measure. Every note seems to possess 
a directional force that likens it to a 
mathematical vector. It also becomes . 
Clear why Stravinsky dismissed ‘Inspira- 
tion’’ in favor of speculation. Incident- 
ally, this Second Aria is the most 
“beautiful” of all four movements to Hs- 
ten to. ) 

The mixture of styles that is imme- 
diately evident in the Concerto in D is 
really of no consequence. Some influ- 
ences (we would call it deliberate ad- 
mixtures) are quite unexpected, that of 
Ceasar Franck for instance (the latter 
was a pioneer of remotely related suspen- 
sions and resolutions, and the approxima- 
tion of Stravinsky and Franck, ines- 
capable as it is in the study of Aria TI., 
may yet prove illusory). Others are the 
familiar ghosts—Handel, Bach. Chaik. »w- 
sky is conspicuously absent, unless wa 


attribute the episodic subject of the or: | 
,chestra in the Togeata to his psychic 
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Symphony’s end seemed yesterday of 
eenth aan sole yement. Again, the ob- for many @ masterpiece from Mozart and an intellectual rather: than an emo- 
neo-classical mo . ’ | : 


though the audience's 
; | response to this ; 
t the result of any do the like? In this he is only following | yg Ang SpAlbuwan. peroration was 
dh pee gate pr olytonal writing, a great tradition. A ‘“‘notarys contract . | 
newfangled systems 0 Tahet sense of here assumes a non-allegorical signifi- : Stravinsky’s Concerto 

put proceed from 4 cance. What was the‘result of this con- Clea eect 

tonality. ae ‘tract? A masterpiece, which, in addition | e firs 


| American performance of 
: | Stravinsky's Violin Concerto, with Sam- 
| demon- ; S 
; ‘to its inherent qualities, is rich in yushk} % staat 
Every time that Seen rete cm aully | stration of how a transient problem of uel Dushkin, for whom it was written, 
4 ca 
on a new stylistic venture, He 


as the soloist, must count as a major. 
. , _| style may be subordinated to a higher | musical event even though the piece 
neonventionali- | StY , Concerto, aS in p 
avoids all distracting unto". tional | synthesis. In the Violin Con , : _itself prove intrinsically unimportant. 
ties. In this he is the least wanes yore other composition, Stravinsky fused | aca AURCNTNNM tea 207 TH |The Stravinsky of today is a musical 
of all modern composers. In Serving ain his various styles, and also the styles cf _ fo chameleon — witness the ‘Anpolon | 
definite purpose, he does not dy oe <a various other composers, SO solidly that 9 5 Musagete,” the “Oedipus,” the ‘“‘Sym- 
a point in another direction. beet’ 1 the mixture appears monolytic., Thisymay : Stravinsk S \/ ork for phony of Psalms,’’ the Capriecio, and | 
he was intent on the iodo ya “ given be a tribute to the composer's technical 4 ' now this Concerto. In the last named, | 
economy, he worked gpa gget en py rh mastery, but it also may be a revelation 

‘ e , tess 

mentation. He elimina 


, ‘ Which is entertaining enough to hear | 
seemingly disparate elements, V P] d b and no more formidable or fearsome | 
and violas from the score of the Sym- oF eae Oe eb of Stravinsky in the true 1OUN aye Vy than was the equally amiable Capric- | 
ee of Psalms presumably to promote | a& Dry thes sense, as one face of many cio, the listener is reminded now of. 
t more impersonal wood-winds, which hyowonage NrIcoLas SLONIMSKY : ° Paganini, now of Bach. 
Sati emented in number. The elimina- facets, us In In the second of the four brief move- 
e 14 lso | ments much use is made of a figure 
‘cello in the Rag-Time a : i : ade _ g 
war Bee behn due to the desire to pine The | eit-Accord a, ato ig nou Recpa-agisiatay Ba 
rightly or wrong : a he sec ac ’ 
the Be Ae thas instrument. In the 9 ? Walkuere.” There is a hint in the 
ete concerto the orchestration is : BY WARREN STOREY SMITH ol division of Drdla’s well-known 
olin } me. OF oe rae ‘“Souvenir,”’ and not only is this music 
‘normal.’ The small clarinet is the sia A If other symphony concerts have prevailingly undistinguished and deriv- 
instrument in the score . , 9b Py : 
of the Conc - 2 a5 AK ! 
yosition to the 
which would stand in OP] 


have offered , pow f] peculiarities of harmony, rhythm and 
pesseacr giana? ave rere more tooc or re ec instrumentation, it is often merely 
practice of the iirioieltstanade rer thee aarly ‘ tion than that of yesterday, which trivial. 
not necessarlly O , Cee ee 
phony, but 


Highteenth. The key of the Concerto . | pony Recalls for Mr. Dushkin 
- ' Siva. ry O | : : ae ca ee eS Pe ea 
that of D, major or minor. i oe | a'Indy, Stravinsky s new Violin Con- mne music of “Petrouchka,”. like 
i tne enalast for the ) | certo and the suite from the latter that of ‘The Firebird,” is wearing | 
commdén (because the easike composer’s “ 2s ge thin, but at least it has style and/| 
strings) for ll symphonies, meth posers “Petrouchka. consistency. Hearing it, one thinks of | 
d overtures up to about 1800. in thks Tone Chord of the Stravinsky alone, and perhaps of the’ 
“mee ce Stravinsky is once more a con- The Three'ion a : DINDY'< SECOND Aap hg AR nie reap cE. 
“a ? ' 6 i 6 : my . a r . y ’ 
eave. iolin with Which Every On ‘ “at for the only salient melodies in the’ 
2 As far as the writing for the solo in- the Four Movements of Stra- Since this 


Symphony in B flat is score, : 
riseroics 7 saeructatt eo anneal vinsky’s Concerto Begins. d’Indy’s most imposing, most consider- Both Concerto and Suite, barring a 
particularly excruciating for a seasoned | 


on able orchestral work, it was fitting that cDOrayy seeps tes Pi hii SOSA EE Fas 
erformer. The violin part of the His- Dr. Koussevitzky should play it as sh o— ) performed yesterday, There 
: of a Soldier” is without question the memorial, even though he had already atl eg vir ye recalls for Mr. Dushkin, 
ory plicated. Rhythmically, the marked the French composer's passing who accomplished his; difficult task , 
more comp : | fi | Presto by a revival] f ft} NEB a (Te > With apparent ease, 
Violin Concerto only in the fina J y a reviva 0 he superb Istar _~ - et ’ 
nts any serious difficulty. Other- Variations, Three weeks ago. the Ay A New Year gift, Dr. Serge 
wind the music proceeds smoothly, with- Variations carried all before them, Koussevitzky bestowed upon the pa- 


| while a re-hearing of the Sy h , 

es of time-signature at | . Sof ine symphony trons of the Boston Symphony Or- 
sore ee cnciated with anything that is recalled the approach of over-intellec- . ymp y 

one ) asi | : | 


: ality ; ie Merit ae chestra the first performance in the 
modern. Rhythm was not the problem to tuality that d’Indy’s admirers were p 


; 7 ia (* ery | once yrone ft is 8 ate nt | Cc! 1 “Art lear ’ 
solve in the composition of this Concerto, | prone to dispute and disclaim. United States of Igor Stravinsky’s 


is not this symphony, after all. a ‘od- , i for violi 

' ; a ry’s con: ony, ) , a pro Concerto in D, for violin and orches- 
airy gpu whe an cad the uct of the head rather than of the : 
tract’’. between th 


heart, & sain weanie | tra. The soloist was, necessarily, Mr. 
71 Presto a c almost too perfect, in ; re tg 
commissioner, and the dazzing inet e which there is no fine frenzy, a music Samuel Dushkin, who, it is reported, 
ene is inclined to think, payee sks uaa is reasoned and caleulated. flaw- has bought the exclusive right to play 
sorta eel the uncanny sngeM tured’ artioned, and marvelously this solo part for a considerable 
. U, YOU e ) c 5 $ My ; 
nity ot Stravinsky to graft it on to the That which once passed in it for Period. It is doubtful if Mr. Dushkin 
Capriccio, to prepare it, as he did, wi warmth and richness, as in the second Will be obliged to resort to the courts 
the dark gaps and = of the immeéci- : oS Sata is vtyl adr gu as merely to defend his right against infringe- 
ately preceding music. ‘anngm compounded of Franckian and | ment, e are ) 
What then was the ultimate purpose Wagnerian sensuousness Slightly curbed mews Surely there hah few viokn 
underlying the composition of this Con- and corrected by d’Indian austerity. concertos less rewarding to the solo- 
certo? The answer may be net it ¢ eed we have become used to orches- | ist. What interest the score holds lies 
: " r for am- 
was to write a Violin Concerto 


and harmonic richness These |] i 
she ptiaieigesc. SS. sé (largely in the technical aspect of 
uel Dushkin, the virtuoso. The work ] mung’, so easily accomplished, no persona gles ie 


oi . om commissioned and dons atcording to a ‘ ~TTAAR |Ténger excite us of themselves, Art 
Sanne ay Se nace josey hi paadisha prea ive Noe uire *) (aa ieagporesnys Fe 4 ) even the upswelling sherite jal the” 
sylhey tha ote pester f the| This honorable practice was res | 
with corrections © | : | 
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FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY 


Twelfth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 15, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16, at 8.15 o'clock 
} 


CHALMERS CLIFTON will conduct these concerts 


Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in 
F major, Op. 6, No. 9 
Largo; Allegro, Larghetto. Allegro, Minuet, Gigue 
(First time in Boston) 


Poem for Flute and Orchestra 
Soloist: Grorcrs LAURENT 
(First time at these Concerts) 


“Daybreak” and ‘‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ 
from ‘Dusk of the Gods” 


Sibelius , Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 


Allegretto. 

Tempo andante ma rubato. 
Vivacissimo; Lento e suave. 
Finale: Allegro moderato. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert _ 
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As was recorded in these columns 
‘after the first (Berlin) performance 
‘of the concerto,’ it consists of four 
movements, a Toccata, two Arias 
and a Capriccio. The Toccata and 
the first Aria are rhythmically com- 
plex” and harmonically ungracious, 
and their melodic substance is scant 
and commonplace. The second Aria, 
taking on the manner of a “slow” 
movement, makes more apparent the 
composer’s melodic barrenness. The 
Capriccio, by.reverting to a Petrush- 
ka-like playfulness, captured the 
fancy of the Boston audience— 
which had seemed bewildered by the 
earlier movements—to the extent 
that the work as a whole may be 
said to have had a popular success. 
But was it kind of Dr. Koussevitzky 
to follow it with the “Petrushka” 
Suite? 

The Concerto made history in an- 
other way. For in the midst of 
“Aria I,” the Boston Symphony Or- 
ehestra was halted by its conduc- 
tor during a subscription concert in 
Symphony Hall—probably for the 
first time since those . prehistoric 
days when the Friday afternoon 
concerts were called “public re- 
hearsals.” The halt was made at the 
behest of the soloist, playing was 
immediately resumed a few meas- 
ures back, and all went well there- 
after. Where the fault was we can- 
not say, but presumably Mr. Dushkin 
felt that the rhythmic background 
was not being correctly sketched in 
by the orchestra. Certainly the ac- 
companiment sounded even more 
difficult of performance than the 
solo part, which by the way was 
played in masterly fashion. 

Obviously, the performance of this 
work must cost everybody who takes 
part in it a great deal of labor. It 
is not certain that this labor is justi- 
fied by the result. No one can ques- 
tion Stravinsky’s mastery of the or- 
chestra, or of the technique of com- 
posing. But are his great gifts al- 
ways employed in the service of an 
irresistible inspiration? We should 
not like to call Stravinsky merely a 
great musical illustrator. But one 
cannot avoid observing that his best 


music ‘has been designed to accom- 
pany stage spectacles, like “Petrush- | 


ka” and the “Sacre,” or to illustrate 


a text, as in the “Cédipus Rex” and > 


the “Symphonie de Psaumes.” He 
likes to declare himself a classicist, 
but his classicism is theoretical. 
The concert was opered with a 
highly dramatic proclamation of 
D’Indy’s very effective if not en- 


" 1 Symphony in B flat. 
ey een. Yen et. ALS 


EIFTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 


Twelfth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 15, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16, at 8.15 o’clock 


CHALMERS CLIFTON will conduct these concerts 


Handel . Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in 


F major, Op. 6, No. 9 
Largo; Allegro, Larghetto. Allegro, Minuet, Gigue 
(First time in Boston) 


Griffes . Poem for Flute and Orchestra 


Soloist: Grorces LAURENT 
(First time at these Concerts) 


“Daybreak” and ‘“‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey”’ 
from ‘Dusk of the Gods’’ 


Sibelius Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 
Allegretto. 

Tempo andante ma rubato. 

Vivacissimo; Lento e suave. 


Finale: Allegro moderato. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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(Marceau--New York) 


ers Clifton 
the ymphony Concerts of Next Friday 


and Saturday 


Colorless 
Symphonic — 


Afternoon 


Hande¢l, Griffes, Sibelius Eke 


Out an Unrewarding 
Guest-Conductor 


HEN Mr. Chalmers Clifton, as 
guest-conductor during the 
first week of Dr. Kousse- | 
vitzky’s annual absence from 

the Symphony Concerts, came to the plat: | 
form of Symphony Hall yesterday after-. 


noon, the assembled string choir of the} 


orchestra gave no sign. The audience, 
lor its part, received him with a light 
round of courteous app'‘ause. It looked 
upon the straight, slender figure that some 
recalled from Mr. Clifton’s youthful] days 
as conductor of the Pierian Sodality in 
Cambridge and of The Cecilia in Boston. 
Fifteen years of maturing in New York 
and elsewhere have greyed blonde hair 
and taken color from fresh cheeks. ‘With 
the quick step that used to mark him. 
Mr. Clifton still advances to the podium, 
though not at the top speed with which 
Mr, Stokowski strides across the interven. 
ing distance. Yet in certain movements 
of the arms and in the backward fling of 


his i : | 
s head at moments of proclamation or reading.’”’ Rather an exuberant and un- 


climax he recalls for the instant the re- 
nhowned Philadelphian. Mr. Clifton, how. 
ever, 1s no imitator;: out of experience he 
has acquired a serviceable technique of 
hisown. It neither distracts the audience 
nor, So far as the concert tested it, fails of | 
its purpose with the orchestra. | 


| 
| 
Sea r 


To most Mr Clifton’s program was 
Measing—the Choice of a conductor who 
iilso takes thought of his hearers. Since 
the temptation of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
string choir is ’ irresistible, it began 
With one of Handel’s Concerti Grossi, in 


F major No. 9, new to Symphony Hall. 
It surprised—and possibly disappointed— 


expectan’ hearers, since it contains less 
of the stately, orotund, broadly songful 


Handel than of the Handel who at will 
turned off light-running allegros, smiling 
minuets, deft gigues. Then followed 
Griffes’s Poem for Flute and Orchestra 
hitherto strangely overlooked at these 
concerts. Though brief, it takes high 
place in his slender residue. Seldom in 
our time js music drenched in such rhap- 
sodic quality. Played by Mr. Laurent 
at the top of his powers, while a dimin- 
ished orchestra set in background, it held 
the audience rapt and stirred. 

Since the days of Dr. Muck the public 
of Symphony Hall has not heard so 
few excerpts from the “Ring” operas of 
Wagner. Therefore the arrangement for 
concert-purpose of the music in which 
Siegfried parts from Briinnhilde at dawn 
and voyages the Rhine toward Gunther’s 
house, sounded with uncommon fresh- 
ness. But removed from its place in 
“Gotterdammerung,” it is not the most 
effective of Wagnerian fragments. . .. 
lon thal score the concluding number 
made ainends. Sibelius’s Second Sym- 
}hony, in D major, is familiar stuff in 
‘this, his American seat. These twenty 
years it has not once failed of glad re- 
sponse. 


en 


It would not be the truth to say that 
‘Mr. Clifton has matured into a remark- 
‘able conductor; but he is well-schooled, 
intelligent and capable. He did not once 
thrust. himself between. composer and 
audience that the music in hand might 
bask in his, rather than the creator’s, 
‘Slory. Nor did he once distort it into 
what our précieuses call a ‘“‘very personal 


quenchable energy possessed him, to be 
Stayed only by the soft-voiced Griffes. 
Often he seemed strangely dull to the 
fines sonorities of which the orchestra is 
capable. The Wagnerian excerpts lacked 
manifgld splendor of tone. ‘The string 
choir sounded lean rather than rich 
through Handel’s Concerto. Even-in the 
Symphony, the solo-instruments seemed 
less significant and characteristic than is 
their wont or the composer’s design. In 
the slow movement the advent of the 
dorainant melody from woodwind chords 
against whiplash strings was surprisingly 
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tinimpressive. Only in the unfolding 


fiood of the Finale did Mr. 

discover 

instrument at his disposal. 
Perhaps one reason is not far 


Mr. Clitton proved uncommonly fond of pondering measur 
her inflexible tempi. He Griffes outpours h 


quick and rat 


brisked through the swifter movements ¢ 
of Handel’s Concerto as though it were his| ment; takes shape, 
will to keep them short-breathed. Even folds from itself division 
when the marking was largo Or larghetto, sinks into fina 


how multifold could be the|music seems in these ce 
‘belong to another time. Leave Stravin- 


to seek. sky at his table from morn to midnight 


Griffes’s Poem was the inspiriting 


Clifton piece of the afternoon. Such rhapsodic 


rebral days to 


es; while out of doors 
is song irresistibly. It 
merges out of the shadowy accompani-: 
gathers body, un- 
into division; 
1 g'ow. Romantic rapture 


he would not give the choir time tO possesses the composer, romantic ardor 
broaden the expansive phrases. Rather releases him; he cannot choose but sing 
he clipped them. At the outset the €a ypon his flute. A music at white heat 4: 
welcomed his pace with the fragments most melts waiting judgment. The list- 
from “Gutterdimmering.” Here was tO ener is warmed to the heart, stirred to 


be no luscious dallying. Soon it was 


the quick. With difficulty wisdqm re- 


plain that this quickening lessened broad minds him that such composition is i”- 


flow and spacious progress, was too tight 
for many an outspreading period. Only 
in the Symphony of Sibelius did the con- 
ductor’s tempi seem apt to substance, 
spirit, style. Only there did his accents 
suggest a lively sense of charactering 


rhythm. 


—_-—o 


_‘\ Unmistakably this Symphony is Mr. 
'Clifton’s tour de force. Yet even there 
‘came reservation and mistrust. His musi- 
eal intelligence will carry him so far;hls 
capability will keep him and the orchestra 
going presentably. All three encourage 
expectations that slip away unfulfilled. 
The song of the Rhine-Maidens began to 
glow. Now, the listener thought, was 
Mr. Clifton’s moment; but he “exposed” 
it rather than turned it into tonal gold. 
The great-voiced Handel sounds not at 
all out of this Concerto Grosso. He 
‘swells not into instrumental song; he 
strides, full-handed, through no counter- 
point. The slower moments recede into 
conventional formulas. All else is fresh- 
ly invented, lightly worked, quick-mo- 


| 
} 


tioned, gay-spirited. With such a Han-| 
del we listeners too seldom make ac: | 


quaintance. Yet the conductor, with all 
his briskness, dried and cribbed him 
into a monotonous exposition of cham- 
ber music. . - -: Mr. Clifton’s cool in- 
telligence is untouched by the divine fire: 
his clear capability is too little tempered 
by sensibility, finesse and. projecting 
imagination. By all means let us hear 
these lesser conductors when their bet- 
ters are not available. They must not 
say that, being Americans, they receive 
no opportunity. Their shortcomings, as 
well as their accomplishments, make them 
interesting. 


evitably uneven—and he remembers 
measures when for th» moment the mel- 
odic obsession flags. The rapture and the 
ardor beat. high again; but refiectioi) 
wishes that now and again they had been 
choicer of material and of means. 

Or in imagination the listener s€e€s 
CGriffes bending over the music-paper, re- 
fining upon a subtly shaded accompan!- 
ment, in the reaction from creative heats 
fearing lest the glow fade. If it has, then 
Mr. Laurent renewed it not only with 
a wondrous richness of tone, but with a 
wealth of rhapsodic feeling. Through 
measure after measure composer and 
player sang as one. Griffes looked upon 
la vision, meditated and wrote the tone- 
‘poem of ‘“‘Kubla Khan.” <A passion of 
creation filled him and he could not 
‘choose but make this rhapsody. Had 
he lived to maturity, then in him inspira- 
tion and reflection might have joined, and 
to, what, music-making. H. T._P. 

From Mr. Clifton aq Guest *"7 7" — 
To his eight years at Symphony Hall 

‘ Dr.. Koussevitzky has established 4 

“tradition’’ in program-making for 
the Symphony Concerts. Deputy con: 
ductors and guest-conductors, when their 
turn comes, alike defer to it. On every 
program for the concerts of Friday and 
Saturday—it ordains—there shall be 
something new. This something need 
not be the latest effusion of the latest ex 
perimenter, though the experimenters 
have received due place. It may pe long 
overlooked music from the distan' past, 
or that greater rarity 4 neglected master 
work from a composer of recent oF pres 
ent day. 

Chalmers Clifton—to be ruest-conduc 
tor at Cambridge this evening, in bos 


fon on Friday and Saturday, so filling the | whi 
-s 7 Cc 
first week of Dr. Koussevitzky’s annual yo gs after several of the 
respite--heeds the new “tradition.”’ Out!) the manner of of the piece, somewhat in 
of the remote and out of the recent past,| the music Pali, refrain. Stage by stage, 
he sets on his program @ work not yet tivity, peaduiatls god ever increasing ac- 
known to the Symphony Concerts: Han- speed until Arailer ac, Gan more and more 
oS ’ “ “Mane T . oy 4 4 
del PB orrabnageio Grosso, No. 9, in F major zling “Vivace,” 9.4 prPhadag into a daz- 
for String Orchestra; Griffes's Poem for climax in a “Pre mln +r er this has touched 
re re yack gai with Mr. Laurent and mood are arma i original tempo 
ar, rac araien aan ah ee ee the refrain, then Sith tale ren wigs 
Dawn” and “Sie fried’ R iri ih, beginning which is now also tl me on aunt 
o 00 familiar in these days at Sym- page of tl fi ader finds charm in every 
cag sg er aie outside the ‘Ride a ry gen Hand 
> VE rs’? ' Sees . ‘one 
oeheta’  siitie pride pe Bhagcos yesh ges. -* Grossi frequently tuted! ea aroe naan 
x musSic- js surprising that less than half a ae 


dramas. Only with the Sym 

: ‘ \ a § phony from hav ! , 

stheltunecthe  secon@-cable Ii CE ae ae te at the. Some 
rts. r Numbers o, 6, 7, °se 


frequents. 
— of those five, Number §S 
| ae ihe seven ha 
Griffes and Handel turn long before the ihe Dor bg tek 
Eleven years ago Mr} Monteu _ Now Mr. Clifton adds No. 9, in F : 2 
novia CABG aa Sc x dis- to the list. Two solo violins ¢ major, 
aiid det tical Ss as orc estral composer the “concertino.” nti 10lins constitute 
“3 gaan ee Symphony Concerts Largo: (2) pencil iM cate nape, are (1) 
Kubla Khan mee ' ‘ 1e ‘Pleasure-Dome of gro; (5) Minuet The yt iad (A) Alles 
viitieg limale Peer we: oe Dr. Kousse- fifth use the string ondianes rade 
Poem ‘for wits ane ee ae the the second and third the "tte utti’’; in 
first in Boston at ac rchestra, heard alternates with the rest of tl pity. 
nope pi aghpalas concem of the Boston The Largo, on the print 1e orchestra, 
onducting me isaueth weomas Longy like a very akasansamae portly ay, 
ae) Sel a zabeth Jordan -play- The first All ios Sa ern waitz, 
ing the solo-part. “It was co ; egro is bright and vivi 
Ne ; mposed,” Larghett | ivid. The 
said the pr am- ‘e , ghetto has th hy sa 
program-note, “in the summer of ano” so often duvaued tar Gigntia th coe 
en cen- 


1919 ar the sugegesti f 
ggestion of Mr. Georges tury composers when writing in this t 
em- 


Barrére, the noted flutist.’’ wi 
eae ; vho first po. The second Allegro ji 
age agg be 4 the New York fugue. The lee agate ' Peer 
wb gen, A phi ra, under Walter Dam- a final movement—is ah gr 
rice 1 ein bs. November. form with a ’cello ast Dectaning “Maan 
ee. aoe oward, in his recent of the two parts oe a ae 
eg me! ican music, has this to say | eee 
“3 riffes’s Poem: “It [The Pleasure- 
: re of Kubla Khan’’}) is colorful music 
eee is his Poem for Flute and Or- 
— which was first played by 
= a oe Barrére with unforgettable mas- 
red A n the orchestration of the Poem 
tg Misty sg his work in the Pleas- 
seit e. It is the most mature of his 
bet ‘Ss. Starting in a gray mood, it 
pa into a dance movement of strange 
ona ity, with a suggestion of Ori 
dae ge and color,’’ ip 
‘he Poem is scored for small ore 
ig to the solo-flute, ah ig 
aap arp and strings. Low-pitched in- 
rie th play a melody “espressivo’’ 
ee 1ich the solo-flute soon repeats. In 
crim measure the flute, “tran- 
a 1ente” against sustained chords i 
> orchestra, has a descending te 
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«xpo By PHILIP HALE j= 
Chalmers Clifton, as a guest, con- 
ducted the 12th concert of the Boston! 


Symphony orchestra in Symphony hail 
yesterday afternoon. His program was 
as follows: Handel, Concerto Grosso, F 
major, op. 6, No. 9. Griffes, poem for 
flute (Mr. Laurent), and orchestra. 
Wagner, “Daybreak” and “Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey,’ from “Dusk of the | 
Gods.” Sibelius, symphony No. 2, D| 
major. | 

There is no record of a previous per- 
formance in Boston of Handel’s ninth 
concerto. Why this music has been ne- 


formed with almost undeviating tonal 
force, except for the “concertino” pas- 
sages, the measures for two solo vio- 
line. Surely the music, especially the | 
larghetto and the minuet, demand | 
gentler, more expressive treatment. Mr. 


| 
| 


elected is unaccountable. One wished | 


yesterday that it had not been per- rat the need of haste. and wishing 


The next year there was a performance 
at a concert of the Boston Musical 
Association. The Poem is of unequal 


worth. “The greater part has decided 
individuality in its romanticism, pages 
of true poetic feeling, in both the solo 
measures and those of the accompani- 
ment, but there is one short section that 
one would wish away: a section in 
which the theme and its treatment are 
out of place, unworthy of the context, 
a theme surprisingly vulgar for so re- 
fined a musician. But Griffes had not 
reached his maturity as an artist; he 
was still more or less in the experimen- 
tal stage; he had not the time for re- 
vision and rejection; it was as if he 


to hear his music, realized that the 
night was fast approaching when he 
could not work. ‘The solo was beauti- 
fully played by Mr. Laurent, technic- 
ally and with the rhapsodic feeling de- 


manded by the music. And here Mr. 
Clifton was discreet and sympathetic 
in the accompaniment. 


Clifton, having this great orchestra be- 
fore him, was apparently intoxicated by 
the sonority and too often called for 


full strength. Having technical control, 
giving many evidences of his skill as a 
conductor, he nevertheless was sparing 
in contrasts of light and shade and 
averse to fine dynamic gradations. And 
so Handel and Sibelius suffered more 
than once. 

As some conductors let Handel’s ora- 
torio singers roar lustily throughout his 
choruses—wasn’t it Ruskin who men- 
tioned the “multitudinous roar of medi- 
ocrity’? so Mr. Clifton seems to be ol 
the impression that Handel’s concertos 
should be played in a continuously and 
aggressively sturdy manner, as if nu- 
ances were not known in that compos- 
er’s day and generation. 

Fortunately this proclivity for ex- 
treme loudness was not noticeable in 
the accompaniment to the Poem for 
flute; and for two good reasons: the 


Those who insist that excerpts from 
Waener’s “Ring” should not be played 
in concert halls are here reminded that 
he himself characterized the “Rhine 
Journey” as an orchestral scherzo: that 
during his lifetime he conducted in 
concert excerpts from his music 
dramas. It was good to hear this bril- 
liant scherzo and its prelude, which 
had not been performed at these con- 
certs since 1922. 

Was the apparently episodic char- 
acter of the symphony the fault of th 
composer or the conductor? Certainly 
the movements lacked continuity of 
thought; nor was there any necessity 
for the  ever-recurring tempestuous 
treatment, too seldom relieved’ by 
quietly emotional sections. Mr, Clif- 
ton, undoubtedi,, had his own scheme 
carefully planned; he brought out stir- 
‘ring effects in his swellings of tonal 


score forbids; the orchestra was Tre~ | ¢,). . ; a 
duced. There is a sentimental as well Pagy Bye B woiaslancon’ aig ~ eco ao. 
as a musical interest in the composi- \yiveq at an inevitable climax, it had 
tions of Griffes, of whose early death \peen discounted by preceding orches- 
it might be said in Marlowe's words: |tyaj) explosiveness, blare of brass and 
Cut is the branch that might have \¢oroing of strings. An audience in any 


grown full straight, _lcountry rejoices in the stress that is 


And burn-ed is Apollo’s laurel bough.’ 
It was in Boston that Griffes knew 
the joy of success when his “Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan” was applauded 
12 years ago; it was here that his ad- 
mirers realized he was a sick man, 
worn out by overwork, and the final 
task of copying his orchestral parts, for 
he could not afford a copyist, copying 
at night and teaching music by day. 


This Poem was brought out in New 


York at a symphony concert in the 
same year and the same month that 
“Kubla Khan” was heard in Boston. 


prother of noise. It is therefore not 
surprising that this interpretation was 
loudly applauded by many. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 


Next week Mr, Gustav Holst, the 


celebrated English composer, will, as a 
guest, conduct his Somerset Rhapsody; 
the ballet from his opera, “The Perfect 


Fool”; the prelude and scherzo ‘Ham= 
mersmith”’: and “The Planets.” Only 


“The Planets” is known in Boston. 


CLIFTON 
CONDUCTS 


SYMPHONY 


Georges Laurent, 
Flute the Soloist in 
Griffes’ “Poem” 


| REN STOREY SMITH 
Soussevitzky is now on his 
midwinter holiday, and the first of the 
two guest conductors to replace him 
at the Symphony concerts is Chalm- 
ers Clifton, who yesterday afternoon, 
making his first Boston appearance as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, led that band through a 
programme of pieces. by Handel, 
»Briffes, Wagner and Sibelius. 


HANDEL AND GRIFFES 
No stranger to this city is Mr. Clif- 
ton. For two seasons, 1915-1917, he was 
the conductor of the Cecilia Society, It 
may be said of him, however, that he 
is the first American who has appeared 


as guest conductor at a pair of Sym- 
phony Concerts who came as conductor 

Only, not partly as composer. 
it is the custom for guest conductors 
at the Symphony Concerts to introduce 
some music not in the current reper- 
tory of the orchestra, that they may 
not, so to speak, eneroach upon the 
regular conductor’s own ground Thus 
Mr. Clifton offered yesterday one of 
me 12 Concerto Grossi for strings by 
se ig: oO. 9, in F major, that for some 
Naor a lad escaped previous perform- 
ace at the Symphony Concerts. For the 
ee 


first time’ at these concerts, too, Mr: 
Clifton offered Charles T, Griffes’ Poem 
for flute and orchestra. The double ex- 
cerpt from Wagner’s ‘“‘Dusk of the 
Gods,” ‘‘Daybreak"” and _ Siegfried’s 
‘Rhine-Journey,’’ and the Second Sym- 
phony of Sibelius made the rest of the 
programme, 


Laurent as Soloist 


Griffes’ Poem strengthened the sus- 
picion that, gifted as he was, that com- 
poser's talent lay in the direction of the 
smaller rather than the larger forms. 
This Poem is music of no great distinc- 
tion or originality, though the final sec- 
tion, Wherein the music takes on an 
Oriental tinge, is notably more interest- 
ing than what had gone before. But it 
afforded welcome opportunity for Mr. 
Laurent’s appearance as soloist, and in 
his playing of the flute part yesterday 
there were represented in the highest 
degree taste, musicianship and virtu- 
osity which have long made him an 
outstanding member of an outstanding 


orchestra, 


The Concerto Grosso of Handel may 
not be.one of the most important of 
the 12, but it by no means deserves 
' complete neglect. Mr. Clifford is to be 
thanked for giving us a hearing of 
music which is, after all, Handel's and 


none other's. 


Audience Cordial 


In the pieces by Handel and Griffes 
Mr, Clifford displayed his most engag- 
ing qualities as conductor. Handel's 
music was played smoothly, musically, 
with tonal finish, with expression and 
with vigor when those qualities were 
in order. The delicate orchestration of 
Griffes’ Poem was permitted its full 
effect, and Mr. Clifton kept the or- 
chestra properly subordinated to the 
flute, a creditable achievement, His 


choice of the pieces by Wagner and 
Sibelius seemed an unfortunate one, 
since there was reason to believe, from 
yesterday's performance of both, that 
music of such elemental bigness and 
dramatic force is alien to Mr. Clifton’s 
temperament. Both pieces seemed yes- 
terday somehow dwarfed and mini- 


mized. 


At the end of the Symphony Mr, Clif- 


ton was recalled by applause which 
seemed genuinely cordial. And it should 
be added that Mr. Laurent received @ 
tribute of handclapping that must have 
proved to him, if he did not already 


know, how much he is admired and be- 
loved by the subscribers to the Sym- 
phony Concerts, 
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To hear Mr. Clifton conduct Wagner 


As Cambridge First one might easily have dubbed him a 


Wagnerian. Clearly were the various 


e r - a 
| Hea wm i lifton mot ves outl ned. Unb°oken was the ¢ n- 
‘ . eral musical flow. And as a progress 
\ @-i /\ BP”. toward a_ single climax, well placed, 
the c 


SUALLY ote oncerts of the amply celivered, he read his music, 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra at His Sibelius was music of flaming pas. 


Cambridge falls into Dr. Kousse- sjon—if the term has not been over. | 
vitzky’s two-weeks’ vacation. Last eve- worked. Ardently he bade brasses and ‘ " 
: < A i 
ning’s concert was no exception. And woodwinds proclaim their several themes, TLC PULAU UUM ELOLTUHTUT TATUM THM TH TAT TT ITT ini i111 
the first of the two guest conductors— Jt was also music of those immense vistas { : (WE 
with the same program &as that of today which Sibelius so ably Summons, often { = 
and Saturday in Boston—Mr. Chalmers|with a single line, or at most two lines = 
Clifton, at this concert made his bow to of music. A HM. = Judge C b d Hi C ll 
Boston within the precincts of his alma | = a ot an 18 oO cagues 
mater. That program assembled a Con- = 
certo Grosos of Handel, hitherto unheard = | 
in these parts. Number Nine, in F ma- : = Mis . ‘ 
jor, Charles T. Griffes’s Poem for Flute : = Minute of The Trustees of the Symphony Orchestra 
and Orchestra with Mr. Laurent as solo- = U Hi . 
: pon His Work and Wisdom 


ist—also a novelty; portions of Wagner's 
“aétterdimmerung,’”’ known as ““Day- 
break” and ‘‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey”’; 
Sibelius’s second Symphony. 

Mr. Clifton, in his slight, fragile figure, 
still recalls the remembered youth of his 
student days and a few years later. Even 
then he was conducting. But almost a 
score of intervening years have brought 
the inevitable gray to his head. And of 
course his manner before his orchestra 


Dim 24, [Toe ~~ 


ie? preity of Pag: hes t= Symphony Orchestra at their first 
— = rsa ty 1932, after the death of their beloved presi- 
aes en i, oF ck P. Cabot, would place on record the profound 
se of Oss which they are sharing with the. orchestra and the 
shes The firmness, wisdom, and sympathy of Judge Cabot 
¢ _ pe : rough the fourteen years of his presidency of our Board 

circumstances calling for the exercise of all these qualities 


have ine 
mt yr Aeros. memory of a great citizen and a true friend 
Bs Hs o de of Major Higginson from his unique place in 
culty, and precy dge Cabot assumed a task of extreme diffi- 
orchestra, now reste i bees a manner which has established the 
position of th Bs ering its second half-century of existence. in ; 
Lo perform we ‘oie ag distinction. It was, we believe, his eimnetion 
Apart fr z “oe 60 a worthy successor to his great ki : 
rom all that he accomplished for the orchestra anit tae 


public, he has bequeatl 
, é sathed to his c : 
noble examples in the place of one Ce ne: ee eee 
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has long left behind anything that might 
be termed “stydent-madssig.’ Hie con- 
ducts with vigor and with certainty; most 
of the time his eyes are not on his score, 
indicating that that score is all but 
memorized. His readings avoid angular: 
ity; keep his music fluid and moving; 
court flexibility of rhythm. Apparently 
he has no difficulty in imposing his care- 
‘fully considered plans on the orchestra, 
Detailed consideration of this concert 
this review will avoid since the place for 
such consideration is in tomorrow's re- = 
view of the concert at Symphony Hall. THNNNHIHATIY 
Suffice it to say that Handel's concerto 
follows more or less the accustomed 
course of these concerti, with its bright, 
sparkling movements, its movements 
grave, its movements borrowed from the 
dances of the day; that Mr. Clifton and 
his orchestra gave forth both the 
breadths and the vigors and the ener- 
getic movement of Handelian music. Not 
often does one hear from Mr. Laurent 
except in occasional solo passages which 
are part of the general orchestral text- 
ure. It was matter of gratification then, 
to hear him in the suave, subtle music 
of Griffes’s Poem. Surely every nuance, 
every delicate change of mood which 
Griffes put into his score Mr. Laurent 
drew from it. And Mr. Clifton and the 
orchestra adeptly sketched the slight or- 


chestral backgrounud. 
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‘scored a decided artistic of Uranus does not always " ; 
) Hay success. As a conductor Be magico US hangs seg a : SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 23, at 8.15 o’clock 
he ; s a ‘of mannerisms or “plas- +1, thematic material of the Suite 4 
40? yh apeall ‘but he obviously had the is not invariably of the finest order, 
‘good V wilh } of audience and orchestra .,4 that the composer is not en- 
alikes Tt may be said that his music, tirely free of the prolixity Ma 
| ard in aracter 4 : 
n, resem ga onadonne in ascents Hl : Nevertheless we are 4 GUSTAV HOLST will conduct these concerts 
it is straightforward and busi- grateful to him for bringing to our : 
very English, in fact. It hearing these more ¢ is ard ; 
wink : is imr anediate gery ot na ey — suspect that he is : St. Paul’s Suite, for String Orchestra 
tion sy for its resourceful or- grateful to the Boston — i : I. Jig. 
ehestration, but what gains our lik-|jending them the e10qu LAs t II. Ostinato. 
i ng its Englishness, that quality) voice. © — J III. Intermezzo 
ES hich is. ‘so noticeable in, Vaughan 4 a 
‘and which is due in part, IV. Finale (The Dargason). 
obat * i rulley ‘siemes’ in the aa | : Prelude and Scherzo, “Hammersmith” 


funes . (First time in Boston) 
ee i smifiersmith” recalls the 


us + ; Ballet from the Opera, “The Perfect Fool” 
: “a on” try hou os py : (First time in Boston) 
the Thames is pictured in both 
but for a certain vigor and | ms 8 : 
a contrasted with a medi- | ir gaan 
| Tt is not rg hes “werd : . MARS, the Bringer of War. 
“the “Mr. Holst had just read VENUS, the Bringer of Peace. 
: ee ae wares Big 4 MERCURY, the Winged Messenger. 
n ib) bag na upon a Rowland- JUPITER, the Bringer of Jollity. 
M = irate he set down his’ : . SATURN, the Bringer of Old Age. 
. one-pic : 2 of “Portsmouth rae | . URAN US, the Magician. 
d tare tien de stet'a 3 . NEPTUNE, the Mystic. 
: se bave | writing “Al ide | : Chorus of women’s voices, 
er Holst's ‘Orientalism rp trained by Arthur Fiedler 
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There will be an intermission before “The Planets” 
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Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 





13ytF3> mat “The Planets” had been heard 
secdhd ‘week of Dr. Serge once before in Boston, under Mr. 
At e itakey’s mid-season vacation, ‘Monteux, in 1923, but without the 


Mr. Gustav Holst, the distinguished \woman’s chorus in the final section. 


er, now so ournin in | This chorus ‘seemed important at 
Tees wes invited to pad By ‘the concert under review, as the off- 


direct a program made up of nis (Stage voices, fading away in inter- 


en the panetery Sree brought the cur- 
own works. Accordingly, 0 tain. “The Planets” is considered, | 


afternoon of Jan. 22, he conducted, | 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, these oe believe, Mr. Holst’s greatest work. 


compositions: “St. Paul’s” suite; ‘Certainly it is impressive, with its 
Prelude and Scherzo, “Hammer- 


“Hammersmith” and the ballet tt 18 true that the peace brought 


: ‘by this Venus seems a little tame— 
ein. heard for the orst le spite of the melting beauty of 
Mr. Holst scored a decided artistic Mr. Boettcher’s horn tone—and that 


| ‘ the magic of Uranus does not always 
and popular success. As a conductor hold us captive. It is true, too, that 
he is devoid of man 


nerisms or “plas- tne thematic material of the Suite 
tic” appeal, but he obviously had the ;. yot invariably of the finest order, 


good will of audience and orchestra and that the composer is not en- 
alike: It may be said that his MUSIC, ¢irely free of the prolixity which is 
which has been too little heard iN gaiq to be characteristic of the 
Boston, resembles his conducting, IN schoolmaster. Nevertheless we are 
that it is straightforward and busi- grateful to him for bringing to our 
nesslike—very English, in fact. It hearing these works of one of the 
wins immediate admiration for itS' most significant of English com- 
masterly technique of composi-| posers, and we suspect that he is 
tion and for its resourceful or- grateful to the Boston Orchestra for 
chestration, but what gains our lik- lending them the eloquence of its 
ing is its Englishness, that quality voice. £2. 
which is so noticeable in Vaughan 
Williams and which is due in part, 
probably, to the employment of folk 
tunes and of themes in the folk 
manner. 
Thus *‘Hammersmith” recalls the 
“Tigndon” Symphony, not for any 
specific similarity—though the flow 
of the Thames is pictured in both 
pieces—but for a certain vigor and 
buoyancy, contrasted with a medi- 
tative turn. It is not difficult to be- 
lieve that Mr. Holst had just read 
Mr. Herbert’s “‘The Water Gypsies” 
when he wrote this score, just as Mr. 
Walton had looked upon a Rowland- 
son print before he set down his- 
tone-picture of “Portsmouth Point” 
—and just as Miss Sackville-West 
may well have listened to Mr. Holst’s 
“Saturn” before writing “All Passion 
Spent.” Mr. Holst’s “Orientalism” 
has probably been exaggerated. “Beni 
Mora” and the “Rig Veda” Hymns 
may properly call up the Far East, 
and there is a brief use of modal 
harmonies in the “St. Paul’s” Suite, 
but Western scales and unusual in- 
strumental timbres are sufficient to 
produce a nostalgic atmosphere in 
the “Hammersmith” Prelude and 
even in “Neptune, the Mystic.” 


hard and metallic characterization | 


+. “Th of Mars, its jovial Jupiter, its tender | 
cave wae tf mer og ring: depiction of the quiet glories of age.. 
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Thirteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 22, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 23, at 8.15 o’clock 


GUSTAV HOLST will conduct these concerts 
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St. Paul’s Suite, for String Orchestra 
I. Jig. 
II. Ostinato. 
Ill. Intermezzo. 
IV. Finale (The Dargason). 


Prelude and Scherzo, ““Hammersmith” 
(First time in Boston) 


Ballet from the Opera, “The Perfect Fool’’ 


(First time in Boston) 


\ 
\ 


“The Planets’’ 


I, 
II. 
ITI, 


MARS, the Bringer of War. 
VENUS, the Bringer of Peace. 

. MERCURY, the Winged Messenger. 
V. JUPITER, the Bringer of Jollity. 

V. SATURN, the Bringer of Old Age 
VI. URANUS, the Magician. | 
NEPTUNE, the Mystic. 

Chorus of women’s voices, 
trained by Arthur Fiedler 


7 ; av 
here will be an intermission before “The Planets” 
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Pret 1 age HE ral more in “Hammersmit *» than mere | . . | : 

}, ae the gu ; 7 : ; i , h P i 1 which are considerable, 

settee of the Boston Symphony or contrast between calm, serenity, peace- . a | e I Ose an fell from the press; saneceae pete? ye 
_\ful indifference and the rough merri- | ‘aftern h , a 

chestra yesterday afternoon. The pro oon he was probably unaware of 


m comprised four of his composi-|ment of an unthinking crowd, ‘Arry” | @ the distinguished composer’s exi 
ons: St. Paul’s Suite for strings (first: and “Arriet” enjoying life after their . @ e oetry of bg the silly reviewer had been ro 
| to hear three pieces hitherto outside his 


time at these concerts); Prelude and 
+ ” manner. ‘This is not program music in 
Scherzo, “Hammersmith” (first time in ean end to Masten again to: tha mento 


Boston); Ballet from the opera “The the anecdotical or pictorial sense. There : | | rr be | 
Perfect Fool” (first time in Boston) and are [Wo moods, eloquent in tonal ex- , | ustav oO st ee othsate ic enn ecuinls cine Te 
“phe Planets,” a suite of seven move- pression. The searcher after symbolism ' @ Bere posterity in the musical play, was 
ments. When “The Planets” was first 32 all art, might say: Nature heedless | a“) Sarak rok “Composers can’t con- 

; , e@ affirmed succinctly. Yet the 


‘performed under Mr, Monteux there 0: mortals’s joys or sorrows.” — (Mr. : 
was no femaie chorus for “Neptune the Holst had already written his “Egdon : rather competent Boston Symphony Or- 


Mystic.” Yesterday there was a chorus, Heath” after Thomas Hardy.) But Mr. | As Guest-Composer He Fil chestra had played 

Pm having been trained by Mr. Fied- Oo not ages yr a be bp hy The S me C Is could conduct; while te py revi ‘he had 

jer, sang unseen. The beauty of the 42 : ver m- ne se 

: 7 poser; a man fascinated by the poetry yap re oncert Dour cineca tee cis any and direct, 
usic, 


ending was thereby enhanced, ! r 
To devote an orchestral concert of and the philosophy of India, when he With Four Pieces | 


nearly two, hours’ length to any com- nig ae ae Lect ee wate, ae ag | 73 4 4S ‘ | 
poser, whether he be Bach or Brahms, first of a a} clan. amm*r= | | “Trade - vicissi rr 
Beethoven or Honegger, is a doubtful smith” there is no waste of notes, no f Apr tag rade - vicissitudes, 
yenture. Mr. Holst stood the test well undue elaboration of musical iceas; no he French 


ee ee 


| : the reviewe 
OW very personal—as t Pieris to himself. (He had once des} 
et if two or three of the “planets” districting elegancies; no incongruous have it—is the art, or craft, OF) cie aan tee a financial column and fan- 
ad been omitted, the others would|ornamentation. | trade, or livelihood, of reviewing! pait a littl e would justify himself, al- 
have gained in effect. Certainly The ballet music for the dancing | The apple-cheeked recruit KNOWS afte & Uitte shaken, by his report of the 
“Venus,” ‘Mercury,’ “Uranus” and | spirits of earth, water and fire 1s no such sensation. For the first times he Is ‘ ernoon. First, to warm welcome, had 
“Neptune” could not have been spared. grateful to the ear, with fine effects in : giving his impressions and opinions to as come Mr. Holst middle-aged, gray-haired 
“Mars” might be shortened; tite war- | orchestration, rhythmically exciting— many as chance to read him. To himself loose-clothed, accustomed to the concert: 
like mood fortissimo leads one to wish | yet one would fain hear it in the theatre : he may think of them as the world Th hall, modest, friendly, alert evidentl 
at least an armistice. The jollity in and see the elements obedient to tne | nouched and wri 4am © keen for the day’s w vie ory, 
“ ” er ’ Wizard’s incantation. | and © rinkled veteran is more ‘dais a ork. . i. 2neniewe 
Jupiter” is distinctly English in char } ape ‘nured That ation‘ the “St. Paul’s Suite for Stri ‘» 
acter: like all jollity, one could wish The composer of “Hammersmith, Nien Da ae at questioning sensation, he ten for the orchest y Strings. ae 
that brought by Jupiter, to be less pro- the ballet music, the suite for strings, ound long since, is one of th@ in Lond Orcheatng 05: She Ghote 
longed. “venus,” “Saturn,” “Neptune” and sleeping dogs best left undisturbed. psi on at which he was long the 
The suite for strings is a pleasing Pages of “Mercury” is modern in the : Now and then, however, it rises to 4 dppsihsn dah (He must have taught apt 
work that one would gladly hear again. best sense, as masters of the past are bite him. . . . Friday afternoon 4 pups bs ell, if they played what is here | 
whe interest is unflagging; the thematic modern, not as the contemporaries who slave of his calling departed from his ha, down for them.) A jig, an “ostinato” 
material is fresh; the treatment of it is|are futile experimenters; who, barren, place in Symphony Hall in an agreeable haunted by a three-note figure, an inter- | 
scholarly without for a moment being of truly musical ideas, Without poetry | state of satisfaction. He had enjoyed the mezzo, the finale, ran lightly by. Mr 
pedantic i. e. dull. When there is coun- | in their soul, put their faith in rhythm, Symphony Concert of Mr Holst ie ant Holst had drawn material from "English 
terpoint, it is not for the purpose of |repetitions of insignificant phrases, ec@ composer and conductor; by som st. S‘- folk-song; used it frankly for melody that 
showing what a fine fellow the composer | centric narmonic schemes and instru- throwback into or; by some strang®' was close to tune; . 4 
| +a , be . | ack into the age of innocence took ne; once touched it with 
is If the jig; and if the finale with its| mentation. Mr. Holst still has confi- it for gre ri exotic fancy. Kh 
‘a “- . af : pe | granted that most others wer i oh ythm and such color as 
use of the old tunes, “Dargason and dence in normal scales; to him disso~ Wke-minc ‘ ere bh “is . ; . 
« a? » YU ke-minded. e could risk from a Str h 
Green Sleeves” are unmistakably Eng- nances have their rhetorical use and | He firs be overtaxed Re en 
tah. the intermezzo is exotic, sugges- are of value, too good to be prodigally tn eae bi poe ip “An in the lobby Alpha, yoy ations tha: anumpenr A 2% pbdeanegh 
ve of the Orient, melodically and in lavished on that which is in itself in- nis friend, who immediately complained vy Becatg sress had seemed a 
‘the prevailing mood. This suite was significant. q that the concert had been ‘‘too long’’— little repetitious. Oftener the Suite was 
brilliantly played. it was written for Warmly greeted, he was as warn? | two hours of it. The engrossed vowtiuns pleasant to hear for freshness and direct. 
the.orchestra of St. Paul’s School for , applauded throughout the concert. Dig- nad not given a thought to duration: put ere 508 skill and scholarship unafraid 
Girls. For practice or for performance? nified, modest, he conducted quietly | he hastened to apologize for the guest to smile and take itself Nghtly. The 
If for performance, these girls must be| and none the less effectively. He knew : Hnglish and European audiences—a mood was human, genial, sympathetic 
singularly accomplished in the use of| what he wanted and was able to share | tougher bre ne se iy Next to ‘“‘Hammersmith: P 
| -ed than ours—are ersmith: Prelude and 
gs = eo oad gi sti’ “ak - Were knowledge with the sympathetic | to such length; Mr, Holst a aga 8° 9 Scherzo,” Mr, Holst’s newest work, only 
“Ha rsmith,” whic gives r.| players. ol, cae 4g ey). - two qa fr ’ 
Holst a high position in the rank of The concert will be repeated tonight. friend he r the marquise Beta, also #18 The te pag rel! i peta hi, sag 
contemporaneous composers, Was played| Dr. Koussevitzky will conduct next week. adept. e guest, it seemed, was no yrh where the br 4 er at weatert) a9 
for the first time last November at a) These works: Taylor, Suite, “Through such a cor Had he been) ened or dark “un gray river, Drignt: 
eoncert in London. The “Planets” as| the Looking Glass’: Gershwin, Rhap-~ oe 4 © would have put first the long, | fled or s : ame WIth OF Steer eee 
a whole were first heard in 1919-20. In| sody No. 2 for orchestra with piano ine Planets,” not left that tapestry | ¢} oT smooth, slips endlessly by, un- 
the years between the composer has (Mr. Gershwin, pianist; first perfor of tone-poems tO the final hour. “A euannee beside the changing genera- 
gained in depth of thought; conciseness mance). Scriabin, “The Poem of Ec~ ‘resh audience is a receptive audience.” | ions of men. And these generations are 
and power of expression ; control of stasy.” lhe slave, thinking again f - | hearty, full-blooded, bustling folk taking 
‘imagination. The imperturbable prelude could only mutter someth! of himself, | this life as they find it high-humoredly 
is, as he has said publicly, a back- program that adva thing about 4 withal. Throughout the musi : 
ground; pe river, heedless of the cock~- warming all within yrmnr si ere ress and the expansion of chee aaterial 
neys swarming in the district; the river way A raj ' ot along thé prompting , ‘ 
, , ay. Again he ptings go hand in h j 
‘knowing that it will flow long after salt: would be true to the ude is the river-music; the weaned wo 
‘the’ invaders are no more; as the river Ome music of the folk: Rie | o the 
which will then be as unconcerned as ) was 8, Ao more than acquaintancé, join togeth olk; toward the end they 
‘it was when Romans were by its banks. was Waiting on the sidewalk, dogmati oF Souter: to, Foun oe Se ee 
pated - ypoagl composers have felt the m onan ‘“All-Beethoven all-Wagner, 
‘spell of a river; Wagner, Smetana, Ba- all-Chaikovsky is we Gene 
lakirev, Griffes, Vaughan Williams with a wag of a Basson eH he said composer shares, that he has. come t 
gmong them; but Mr. Holst’s river is anybody-else.”’ You mi ht ut not all. Cherish. | tt breeds th 2th aaeee ; 
his own, as is his music. There is | : he had conned the walle wig tages that re sentiment and humor; sets alan 
7 : s of Mr. Holst, , tion, imagin 
| ik gination and skill in creative 


sign and the suggestion Pp 
' ; relud 
scherzo upspring from a life in wy Mor 





Note as well the richness and free ja good round tune; Holst affirming his ; 3ritish Composers.’ Says Mr. Hol--movement is ‘‘Presto.” The meter 
choice of technical resource; the certain- |Einglishry. The common man under 4 brooke: changes from 3-4 to 2-4 and back again, 
ty of means; the transformation of |jspell of a jovial planet chortling it off 3 some yearn ey J was rehearsing my thus giving two varied schemes of ac- 
scholarship and craft into a lucid, vivid jon the village green. The composer likes 4 poem, ‘The, Raven, with the London centuation. There is also variation  be- 
music: the rhythmical impetus; the|him; out of liking writes exuberantly. 4 Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall, tween staccato and legato treatment of 
harmonic and instrumental color wrought| §0 to the contrasting tryptich. .. . | andl after I had laid the law down, as far the figure. Further there is variaion of 
into a flowing texture. With a head Mr. | Saturn, the Bringer of Old Age for end to E _ could, for my Bore, [ was ap- he pitch, by shifting once to the octave. 
Holst composes, from the impulses of a: human lives, for pause in human des- proached by a short, falr and quite dify A waltz tune and its accompaniment are 
heart. If a fugal structure beguiles him itinies. The melodic line thins and pales; Adent young man, who had been listen: woven around this buzzing figure. 
as it often does, it serves both mv- the rhythm slows; the color grays. The : Ins: rie asked me li f minded him com-|ttring's are muted for this movement. 
sical and emotional expression. If at*|\music recedes from the ear rather than ing to the rehearsal, Of course I said no.| The “Intermezzo” alternates between 
most to mannerism he courts abrupt tran- impinges upon it. After warmths, cold; 1 rere iim if he was a composer, Henan Andante con Moto “in three-bar 
sition, it whips up tonal progress. ‘after stir, calm. These are the out- , sald he did a little in that direction, but rhythm,’ 3-4, A minor, and a Vivace, 

Then to three numbers from the opera! skirts of the universe. Holst quests for he could get no pertormances. He in- 2-4, A major. The Andante is a violin 
of 1923, “‘The Perfect Fool.” The Wizard the graver peauty and finds it. .. - | formed me that_ he was a trombone solo; the Vivace vigorously rhythmed. 
invokes the Spirits of Earth. They dance Uranus the Magician. He haunts this player by profession and that his name In the Finale the jig-like tune ‘‘Dar- 
with feet cloven, as it were, by syncopa- remote world; conjures up tumults: Was Holst. | was much interested, as I gason’’ (6-8) is first treated imitatively. 
tion. He summons the Spirits of Water. sweeps across it; shakes it in the hollow | He ee of him, neither had I ever For contrast, ‘cellos sing the cantabile 
They shimmer-—in the higher registers of his hand. And of a sudden the silence : HOarE ol a great composer who played *“‘Green Sleeves” (3-4) against it, Intro- 
of the orchestra—across the tonal air. he has broken stills him. At least once trombone for his bread. There is noth- ducing a pleasing effect of cross-rhythm. 
He calls, to his aid the Spirits of Fire. jn this seven-fold tone-poem, Holst must } Ing A fahassiag 2 than the truth. L said 1 There is an effective climax and then a 
They come hot-footed and gleaming. All release his spirit of fantasy. Into matter, | oped dina oe d meet gobi In those quiet, but rhythmically active close. 
three dances are brief and theater-wise;. means, rhythm and color, he infuses it.... 4d mh os 5 abstahaal vee io in evidence in orches- : | — 
alive with rhythm, aglow with color. Last Neptune the Mystic. Little by | ral concerts, but I never met Holst Babet-Pantasy 
Suffice it if the underlying motiv gene- little a wan music loses shape, motion, | sate nite doubted whether I should Next from the opera, “The Perfect 
rates both. Fach dance takes a fan- color; dissolves into stirless wisps; fades ds, ve known him asain if i had met him. Fool” Opus 89 (1921) comes a charming 
tastic turn; has no part in the mood of into faint shimmer. The hushed voices abe tadhe che nothing striking about his little ballet in introduction and four 
travesty that elsewhere infuses the opera. of a hidden chorus of women wind across | externals | scenes. The opera is not at all a comic 
(The wise Holst writes in one act lest he it, ghosts of human sound. On this ut- betray 4h: lolst has done several things equivalent of Wagner’s ‘“Parsifaf,” as 
exhaust it). Again scholarship and re- most shore of the universe there is only dels besides play a trombone. His ex has sometimes ben inferred from its 
source as means to ends. Again the un- silence. Over the sea of infinity there 2 i rience with the heavy brass dates from title. Words and music are both by Mr. 
failing lucidity and directness of expres- is only dark. The mystic in Holst has | Hae beriod immediately after his student Holst. The story is well told by Edwin 
sion. Again harmony and color that is conjured into tones the vision; evoked a leah Able the Royal College of Music, when Fivans in the “Musical Times”: 
born of the underlying melody, not music that is speech to unutterablie { ‘ at once joined the orchestra of the “At the rise of the curtain the Wizard 
grafted upon it. The hearer’s mental things. .. .- Out of “The Planets” the : take Rosa Opera Company as trombon- commands the spirits of the Earth to 
image of the composing Holst has taken jmage of this tone-poet rose full-rounded. ist—but also as répétiteur.” From 1903 bring him a cup, those of Water. to fill 
shape. His whole concert revealed and pro- | wat he ' Was engaged as a teacher, it with the sweetest essence of love 

aN claimed him. There was no reproach. ip nested thet St. Paul’s School for Girls mand those of Fire to dwell within it. 

Last to the seven tone-poems of the H. T. P. ab es ee cecaheae dv Suite’’|Py means of this potion he hopes to 

ke less the Symphonic | ; : : lamed. Since that time he has de =a sche Anenemtnendngialaiel 
te os Span nts than a seven toil Gustav Holst. réage UB. thn to composition. Probably te Cae s"rinceas, put he defers drinking 
tonal fresco—upon one wall Mars and | - “eh NLEPEST as a composer Wwas in|. ra u her arrival. Meanwhile the Fool 
Venus and Mercury and Jupiter panelled; ‘ —~ j ether’ den oat bd sieges ah reflected it preen japan wandering outcasts, pass 
‘+ Saturn and Uranus and | at : i re st. rad . uite, -o be first piece on | dh < he 
ete. (rhe music dates from 1920 New (,ues * | e program for Iriday and "pee } plating betray saunas: Aan 
afore there was a natetound Phite.) stead of the announced “Somerset | | 1€ main theme of the storv. Of the Fool 
Mars the Bringer of War into ithey have said: 


~ 4 i is if 

eae’. , . q a F ‘he St. Paul's Suite f sheet | 

Pt : ~ % - —- . i ft > PLUILLE ' >¥” ~~ *] cy “oe ce. v6 > st | ° 4 | ‘ide 
the lives and destinies of men. For him | Sym phony .. «a a oc OY tring Orches- | He wins a bride 


: ; . with a glance or his eye; 
Mr. Holst writes a ponderous music, | in place of the usual 


eh ene ' ‘ dedication, | With a look he kills 
grinding of rhythm, flaring with color. Cars the line, Mor St. 


a! 
en , Paul’s Girls’ | He achieves rhere ers fat 
Through all the : eT i so a, Bi y/ 32 Vngar ae ta Se: eee Suite was writ: 0 gael Sang Pires rnitiariart ict! 
pring i + sido soothe those lives As C iposer and Conductor kha when Holst nondinctam et at a oot pagina: 

; »stini ; : Oe eueen s all concert The (eee. : She shall marry tl ho does 
Sat pet willingly ee hie hold. pen tifa He Chooses Widely “) Paae o Ostinato, (3) Intermezso,, TB? aed vo other can do 
as : C. or h he | , iat +) inate, 
(el aaay Se eiaay. carenely, “ impidly. From His Musi 
The rhythms sway; the colors glisten; sf stl cecil 


A r0°e, 


“It is the Mother who first discovers 


The a oh) ae Sedan we . eure 2 
modal Wases omed jig rhythm and with but she humors the Wizard, even to the 
out of lyrical mood flows luminous mel- ial harmonic 


| ha ‘chad COM: bom era ed implications. A con- point of rehearsing his 
ody It is his music of the iighter HIS week-end a distingutsn\' , rast, 9-8, js somewhat broader 


hoauty. . . - Mercury the Winged poser and conductor a es : ’ aor ha ne jig character. 
Messenger—to bear the interchanged the Boston Symphony Pile iar rs Crabie variety of 
thoughts and tidings of men. A scherzo, | through be Sr andors ! lols! ‘The sligat inate : the Fool, replacing it with water from the 
if the hearer likes, of darting figures and | works. He is Gustav . r nme hears 2 named Muh : neh of the movement thus pitcher of a passing maiden. At dawn 
interlacing melody. But what are these | though except in dictionaries an nas heat ; dncecdiaiae ade de figure, ascending, the Princess arrives, and the Wizard 
figures but ideas tossed into the common | Acti of the Tr nett a ia before the : tinuously—c a CHUANG: SERCOnNGINE CON drinks from the cup, but discovers that 
existence, there interchanged? The | which was a pal t of his Sew hiaction tier . ri i | E D CD ED CG, ete, it has failed of its effect. and enaites 
manifold Holst transfuses into tones the | war. There is no bettel in nie a beats | eae ag entire length of the vowing vengeance. There eve tee eee 
play and the wit of human minds. . . «| sible than through me oe se Bee Sol: | Seas ach area i. is easy to imagine that suitors. one. from the land jet eee 
Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity. Holst | ductory paragraph ida “ the chapter @ ter q er of St. Paul’s may have opera, the other from that of heroic mu- 
for heartiness, Holst for humor, Holst}! league Joseph Holbroo Ke contemporary ‘s the pee Bh a thr ee-finger exercise for sic-drama. The latter stumbles over the 
to the making, not of melodies, but of | he devotes to Holst in His Ve a stra made up of his charges. The! Fool and awakens him so that his first 


wooing-song in 
but. order to divert his attention from her 
There is sleeping son. But while the Wizard is 
harmonic treat- sleeping she administers the potion toe 
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glance talis on the Princess; and the) ressi continues: “Both the’ crowd and 
magic . works immediately. Presently the river are . . . themes whose 4as- 
news is brought that the country ic being sociation and idiosyncrasies account for 
devastated by the Wizard and his fiery the form of the work and the quality of 
imps, but the Mother induces the Foo! the music, which are the only things 
to hold his ground, and he fulfills the that matter. And surely it would have 
gecond part of the prophecy. The dan-| been impossible to warn listeners more 
ger averted, he completes the tale, for hel emphatically than Holst has done against 
sueceeds where others have failed in re-|attempts to connect the music with the 
sisting the Princess’s charms, and nel concrete impressions which may have in- 
does so with the one word ‘No,’ which) spir @ 1t.” 
is the answer to the question, “Do you At the first performance the program 
love me’?’ It is the oniv word he has| book of the British Broadcasting (‘om- 
spoken through the opera. Then, just|pany printed this analysis: “The Prelude 
as he is about io be crown d, he % zamjopens softly, ‘Andante quasi adaaglo with 
falls asleep.” a theme for basses and violas which, with 
Mr. Evans calls this story 3 ‘Viterarvionty slight modification is the ground 
equivalent of music, a blend of pure fan-| bass throughout lE-sharp minor]. Above 
‘asy and high com«dy, elements neither o ‘\it fin F major | two bassoons announce 
which demands an esoteric meaning, or ia long subject which flute and vio'as repeat 
even a precise definition.” Mr. Evansiafter them. Picolo and trumpet break 
then launches into a somewhat lengthy in one after the other, piccoly very Soll 
discussion of a third element, the element.ly and trumpet fortissimo, with the In 
of burlesque, provided by the introduc- struction ‘coarse tone’ with a capricious 
tion of the lovers from IJtallan and Wag- phrase which afterwards becomes’ the 
nerian opera. second subject of the Scherzc, ‘‘and for 
The ballet musi » moment the music grows ir strengcth 








‘ 


- occurs at the very be-|§ ' 
Wizard | and speed, to die away agaln 4S suddenly. 


einning of the opera when the TT etre : , 
invokes the spirits of Marth, Water, Fire| The Scherzo is begun by two flutes 
. |'without accompaniment” in a leaping 


-o join in the making of the love-potion. coeiee'lae br 
The Wizard's words (transferred of course | rollicking sort of theme. One clar- 
to orchestral voice) in his supposedly ter-| inet follows, in fugal fashien, with 
rifvine phrase, together with their ac- the same subject, bass clarinet, horie 
Ya = PRAM CK " Llvse, ad ; : CAN b= ipes tae A ' ¥ hie ‘ i ? : AM ; 
companiment, form the introductory por- and lowe! strings entering next. A. ru 
tion and also the interludes between the ter subject is announced first by ciarin. 
three dances. The Dance of the Spirits and viola. A climax is quickl) 
8 by arth (moderato, 7-8) begins with : reached, and then two trumpets 
aehtly atncanated it exh é it} fove. apmeraa! enter with a second subject”’ anticipated 
basses, rises higher and higher and event- in the Prelude. ‘“‘The Scherzo is a splen- 
sat} » domin: Mes 1) : as fist d velopment did example of the way in which Holst 
ates the entire aeveic ant. . var = 
ied can blend the most scholarly of forms 


a Dance of the Spirits of Water (alle- | " 
a am ; a 1 ht Pst ty coh wtih a hearty, bustling humor. It -s 
sr aT hai a ct tp & *- YY) SiC 2 ’ L , : 33 ‘ . 
ee eee eT isic, Im NIB orosed by a brief English horn Solo. 
ransparent regisvers—narp, flutes, vio ae ‘ 3 ey fa 
The Trio, a short and concise fuga! 


lins, oboes. More aggressive is the music 
of the Dance of the Spirits of I’ire (Allegro 
moderato, o-4), and er tir ly appropriate 
to the summons of the Wizard. 


6‘Spirits of Iyre, come to my Cat! 


movement, is at first a string quarte'. 
As _ elose on which follow woodwinds, 
i; horns and other strings with a livelier 
‘theme to close this section.” The re 
nin this. cup turning Scherzo recapitulates in more 
v Ay. Re ee close-knit texture than at first but in 
Burning, scorching, blasting broader manner. There is a return [to 
Obey! ‘the Adagio to “round off’? the piece as a 
vihole. 


Associations ; . 
Mr. Holst includes also on this program Of Seven Stars 
his newest work, the Prelude and Scherzo “The Planets” is Holst’s most extensive 
entitled “Hammersmith.” 't has had and most popular, if not his greatest, 
but one previous performance, by the work. Since it begins with ‘‘Mars, the 
orchestra of the British Broadcasting or-nger of War” the sta.ement is some 
Corporation, in London, Nov. 25, 1931. times erroneously made that it was in- 
In the London Daily Telegraph Mr. spired by the late war. As a matter ot 
M. D. Calvocoressi quotes the program tact, much of it was already written 
book concerning the new work: when the German War began, though il 
‘As far as the work owes anything did not come to per.ormance until 1515. 
to outside influences, it is the result of The following expos.tion is based in par 
living in Hammersmith and wanting to| upon studies of the subject in two Jgns- 
my feelings for the place in|.ish magazines: by Richard Capell i. 
music. There is no program and no at-, Music and Letters for January 1927 and 
tempt to depict any person or incident. vy Eric Blom in The Music Teacher for 
The only two things that tI think were December, 1931. 
in my mind were (1) a district crowded “Not here or anywhere else,” writes 
with Cockneys . - and (2) the Mr, Capell, “did Holst depend on the de- 
packground of the river.” Mr. Calvoco- yelopment of the title into the ‘program’ 


express 


....+ If the musical form of this com- | joy.’ i 
position of Holst made a title necessary, <n whieh eae Mercury 
the breadth of the .ntention called for one | make good its et et | 
that should be no restriction on the im-| playfulness.” fae an of divine 
agination. Well, the title chosen could interest are of a Pig c¢ and rhythmic 
hardly have been broader, the more since solo introduces the . act A violin 
the planets were here not to be thought nates tne middle sictanae’ a ee 
nt physically or even in their mythologi- [V. “Jupiter arbi eS 
sichiacction, "wae in ees ee movement is robustly alemonantl Ag tee 
s F: } y are e stars that main themes [there are four of Bias © 
them] are 


shape our courses, 
Des hint det j imbued with the joy of livi | 
an asivslowes, ink Ga pon saat iad festivity and the éxbilaration of tae Gone 
orthodox one. He lez make an air.” A long-breathed melod 
ete paper le leaves out some of the an exalted folk-son aD aph Pah 4 
nie -elestle | . ¢ AAILEC , ° a - £ ‘ , 
Ne ee: e forces and includes twO caused by the other ae ir e Mh 
feign weit cor ease Ps Classical astrology relief before the rapaiy tutesl pi welcome 
UPS Sa eptune).... The planets > Sa rndeatetal bie: , reca ation, 
then, are _— , V. saturn, Bringer of O met? 66 
the onetieadnatud tee Pay destiny and age is seen as a dinvenasiien ake ano 
“Although 1g : | for a smile, but also, not to be dreaded. 
hough there is no thematic link tlolst declares that he sees Saturn silent z 


[turning now to Mr i "ie 
Np All ly - Blom] between the “Flutes and harps begin with a continu- 
Na app ye 1ey i, so ordered that ©us slow alternation of two chords that 
PAC acts aS a foil to its neighbors. ‘«t up a knd of intr 
They mav be com 9 ~ . re Ol Srey, wintry environ- 
25 } ompared to a series of “ent, out of whicl : inct 
contrasting frescoes ‘Veal eff iB which the principal theme 
Hive effect by cies we seh pat So Region 9 rine ge in a fragmentary manner in the 
iJ, See : 9UDIe Dasses.”’ As it deve 
other [The work is sc ie ovelone. a ae 
. Ss scored for an ex- “Ome aware that it is “i : 
Amibbaieetiet,. Savion a Wi at it is “illustrativ 
net ed er orchestra, including “alm beauty and the wisdom of old pei 
suc rarely used instruments as ass |Yathe | its 
Ruta, bans aban aul oomiicee as bass he ng a ty ay Ph lg and decrepi- 
11. gaiilani a ; Persea a ood of the wisdom of old 
wal Melon ng. Bringer of War.” “This ‘“4°¢." The mood of the close is solemn 
ng Suara called hei most ferocious piece aaa 
O sic in existence. Holst hews; *!: | Uranus, the Magician.” 
hie imawe of : - + Folst hews |... Ss, the Magician. ‘In 
nkekt sehtioa ge bulk and merciless hips ae nf "play aoc da eye can not help 
mas : ove, certainly, but with a °°, % Joke. Holst’s si 
ae RR strat Ay Tee Hed Mae egi are ist’'s sixth god 
os wee ni series Page Pet fe mountains resound with the 
a persistent, ponderously rhythmed | 0?"'?® fun. He is <¢ if 
nedal point on G, in drums, cane ce senial, magician. The whistwian Crue 
full string choir form a sort of merci- plaything. This is he that made Beh " 
less, grinding background for the first @°t.” Trumpets and trombones. with 
and last portions of this movement. full power utter a sort of magic coraiial 
Ominously a phrase winds up to the that is the clue to this weird rnd fantail 
principal theme—a wave-like series of ‘1° Movement. After a pause bassoons 
major triads. Fanfare figure ‘begin a dry stat the 
in Suggestion, soon uaa aa tha vi prinicpal 9 Weta oe ae rene 
of the climax a oe | Ril: Sigs | ‘IONE 
ton climax the savage grinding of the fof the magic formula and subsidiary 
pedal G returns. themes scintillating and piquantly 
TT ——**V et — - , . v , 
Vigne Phage Bringer of Peace.” “His igi er des | 
Mr ay pia peicevnd mild into the eve. | lanet Neptune, the Mystic.” “The tast 
ar” eek Sar / he counts from her noth- er net Swims in mystery on the far con. 
ti dy Bsa poy After the frightful- |. ry Of our system. What is to be made 
as an exquisite value. The whole of ,./& *mto the dark? In 
this me fi s ’ ate |. +0 ai ; - . In the light 
aa a ( Reding nothing seems able Read us. We stand on the brink 
mis ® rent y swaying themes vat sweep une’s flood that st "elec 
coolly gs ; is Loken ae Eee a alr nat | stretches away 
ally sive ane tae tone-colors, eventu- vg the shore of time. For honor’s sa\e 
human element in pong cape ron by yy lle ‘ert Be are eae 
LUTy eleme e music, whe ante rtal hopes. r + 
violin solo over seiner shythaiia wonder at the Be ae at ee may only 
enters upon an extended emotional mel- Y@Ves. The atmosphere reinstate ea 
me Opening themes are repeated and eee remote. ‘"I‘he thematic material 
i@ plece ends quietly.” S$ enwrapped j , | 
‘4 ' | n a vaguel hi 
IIT. , | y shimmerin 
ie I ‘Mercury, the Winged Messen- texture, and deliberately indeteraiamie 
iy ls Mhis is the “‘scherzo”’ of the set. in shape.” A. H. M 
-fivpente ty of harmonic schemes may pon- - i, M. 
. we Negron the scale upon which it is mostly 
sa ‘ a sates C, D, E-flat, E-natural, F- 
pricy, aSharp, A. ‘The music here flicks 
rs and plays in a state of disembodied 
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The suite as a whole is at times 


2 BPs oe ae ae 
= Z [2 pn Ae ly rhythmic and orchestral, Mr. Holst) 
RYs ton Syhip Roky Om he ee ee en at oat eee 4 English Composer AS is hardly a salient melodist, though ei 
Gustav Holst, the noted English com- conventionalism, Paty So Sips ie rapes td programme book ‘quoted him eas say- 
7 ted a program of his own, paniment figure for © ing that he “loves to write a tune.” 
poser, pondered & piss ician,’’? which is akin to dozens of % d t f Own 
music at yesterday’s Symphony con- were, a on uc or O 


in music, as for instances Ambitious at Least 
e ti dnciuded his “St Paul's Suite,” | sor ee covcerer’s. Apprentice,” of 
me . en tetn ballet music from the‘? the oF : There are tunes in ‘The Planets:” 
“hammers ’ | 


“" Dukas. k on », oddl - 
opera’ “‘The Perfect Fool, and the | Wor a 8 ta |.One y suggestive of Scotch folk 


Mr Holst’s conducting yesterday song, i ry 
suite, ‘‘The Planets.” Mr Holst, the | g, in the fourth section, ‘Jupiter, 


tral 
Phe, was that of a well-routined orches the Bringer of Jollity,” and a ver 
. a] or ~~ - ad Ae y 
latest of the long series of sea player who happens also to be a first Ant3, 1932 -  |jaunty one in the sixth, “Uranus, the 
European composers to app | ; 2 Magician.” The first movement, ‘Mars, 


concerts, was warmly and deservedly ie pre an ee alk unasenen- the Bringer of War,” is t besi 
applauded by both orchestra pore Pete ine demeanor, his lack of what Amer- BY ARREN STOREY SMITH orchestral savagery . ot. Saunas 
: ‘ountr 0 : ihe , i ‘cs . . . Ly Vv ” 
oe At reas ‘auring Rs aye som half ican prere pg ee WS aor ie Gustav Holst, distinguished Eng- ‘Horace Victoreux,” or Stravinsky's 
a oad . ship,’ madae on a ; . : 
year as Visiting lecturer, 


| ‘“‘Sacre;’’ it even pales . 

a tri “ a man and aS A musician. But he lish composer, who for the next few tle music in pi taatd eetand ag Pt 
hich bin ‘ce Breaded bow Souiktan lacked the theatrical instinct for the months will have his residence here 
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; first-rate or- 
in 1913, for the student orchestra at spotlight essential for a 


St Paul's Girls’ School, where Mr 
Holst then taught music. Its four 
movements are unpretentious, ingrati- 
ating music, in the spirit of the old 
English folk tunes from which the 
elder generation of living British com- 


shestr: conductor. ' 

ee ee like that of his friend, 
Vaughan Williams, made one feel that 
there is something behind all the talk 
in London of a renascence of British 
music. Holst, desplite his name, }S 


are measures of beauty in ‘‘Venus, the 
+8 . Bringer of Peace.” ‘‘Mercur th 
as teacher of composition a - re ys . 
st . Pp t Har Winged Messenger’ might be more mer- 
vard University, yesterday afternoon curial; “Jupiter,’’ more jovial. Yet the 
led the Symphony Orchestra through Suggestion of sluggishness and decay in 


ee f hi ‘Saturn, the Bringer of Old Age,” is 
a programme of his own music. graphic enough, and there is a. truly 


. ,r & l'« 
posers draw the melodic inspiration English by aie soy come gpl Fh 
their predecessors used to seek in itual affinity. Fis ot derived from 
Mendelssohn. The audience was espe- English note. oe ‘Russian sources, 
cially delighted with the finale in this French, German 0! rchestral music 
suite, where two foik tunes, _ Darga aS SO much American 0 
“ect a re ce pee “a week ‘Dr Koussevitzky will ready been heard at the Symphony Con- judged as an ambitious attempt that, 
ine relude and scherzo “Hammer- nnsdanel a program which includes the certs; the astrological suite for enlarged %* well it might, somewhat overtaxed 

mith P which followed, 1s Mr Holst’Ss gyst public performance of George | | orchestra, “The Planets.” This aspir- Mr. Holst’s creative powers, This is a 
fatest work, first performed at London Gershwin’s new rhapsody for ae | ing com osition fill th : i PORE IR SEE e SENMCEE PERS SR. 
last November. There is no detailed and orchestra. Mr Gershwin eg € vi ; : bie e second divi- 
program. The composer, wishing to the pianist. fob tee: - concert; before it came the 
sive a musical impression of the dis- St. Paul’s Suite for strings, written 
trict in London where he has long re- in 1918 for the orchestra of the girls’ 


sided, had only two things in mind, “a school of that name where Holst was 
district crowded with cockneys,”’ and for several years instructor; the new 


ae ound of the river.’’ In this Prelude a S 0, *) . , 

melodic and harmonic epee ae “The Perfect Fool,” first produced in N ill-informed contemporary prints 

free rein he gave them in SP paips London nine years ago. editorially this bit of solemn non- 
sense: 


Planets.”’ Ata first hearing the piece The St. Paul's Suite, played here last - 3 a! (32a 
The fé is that’thd : 


mystical flavor in ‘‘Neptune, the Mys- 


2 tic,”” particularly at the close, where 
T . ’ 

BUT ONE HEAD BEFORE a chorus of women’s voices behind the 

Of the pieces chosen by Mr. Holst 8cenes is joined to the orchestra and 


for this programme of yesterday and the music. fades imperceptibly 


Silence, 
also of this evening only one had al- As a whole, ‘‘The Planets’? must be 


into 


iy te “t ie ee the dataaae a At, year by the orchestra of the MacDowell 
It failed to capture stene - 


tention. 


‘ - - . . . . Te is a far 
Club, runs in four divisions, Jig, Os- 
The ballet music from “The Perfect 


n pid} : larger dience for Boston Sym- 
inato, Intermezzo Tinale: ~ 

( and last, reer rw Neabuae te Cue os, Concerts than the assembly 
Fool” suffered, of course, from being as well, are essentially British in their if th ve ve ae a +0 accommodate, 
heard out of its operatic context. The bluff heartiness. The contrapuntal 3 ls m cg Nei emg cpa on padre 
genuine, unforced harmonic originality writing is firm and vigorous, scholarly “> “78°: the public would still fill all 
of Holst, his flair for orchestral effects without pedantry. in the Finale two the seats. It is to be regretted that 
so admirably suited to their artistic folksongs, “The Dargason” and “Green persons who would tike to listen to 
purpose that one overlooks their Sleeves,” are effectively treated, singly the orchestra periodically and can 
uniqueness, his liking © for robust and in combination. The Intermezzo, afford a reasonable price for tickets 
rhythms and for harmonic clashes ar- on the other hand, is mildly and pleas- are not given an opportunity to in- 
rived at contrapuntally, make this | ingly exotic. On the whole :a grate- dulge their love for music. 

ballet music characteristic of the best p ful piece, a welcome addition to the 
ithe Pianets ’ wery favorably re- | fepertory for string orchestra. 


ber of seats,many of them at ‘‘reason- 
: ac main $9 . Fs 
membered from the previous perform- Hammersmith” Cheerful se of plazas have been available through 
ances here under Mr Monteux, again In like 3 Syke Mee 5, e season for the six supp.ementary 
impressed one yesterday as the finest se Manner “Hammersmith” is in- 


S vigoratine matinées of Tuesdays; whi.e at the six 
music written by a living Englishman. nine a py Me hear, but the title which 
The title comes from the astrological 


n to the densely populated supplementary concerts on Monday eve- 
l ts, not from nea of London should not be taken fe eo ee ae are ee 
meaning of the plane iD, Brincer of 00 literally, There ig suggestion of the subscription. There will be four more 
mythology. Jupiter, ‘'the dpe + River Thatnes, though it intent ae Tuesday concerts—on Feb. 9, Feb. 23, 
jollity,’’? Saturn, the gen be ed se ae be the Charles, and oe exnwitais Mar. 8, April 19; three more Monday con- 
age,’’ and Neptune, the sae ic, cae ustling, good-natured humanity. ‘certs—on Feb. 15, Mar. 14, April 25. 
the most impressive og e ses yuhe dances of the Spirit of Barth. For any or all of these seven the man. 
movements in the suite. R e recht water and Fire from Mr. Holst’s opera agement will welcome the thirsting mul- 
ree STE eee wolcce of stage : Mig gain, like most such excerpts, titude; while the box-office will do its 
: us for wo ‘ vabugnt, rid ; 
is "whby fine. So are the harmonies 


on ‘sociation with scene and action, best to provide seats—‘at reasonable 
“eae gare » ‘he musical interest in them is chief- prices.”’ 
in “Saturn’’ and the melodies in “Jup- : F 
iter.’’ 
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“The fact is’? that a considerable num- 
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g Glass’’ 
, Op. 12 


“The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54 


Suite, “Through the Lookin 


Five Pictures from Lewis Carrol] 
ry one week before the concert 


(First performances) 


Rhapsody No. 2, for Orchestra with Pianoforte 
STEINWAY PIANO 


SOLOIST 
GEORGE GERSHWIN 


(“Lewis Carroll” born on January 27, 1832) 


ed at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


of the Boston Public Libra 


y 


Fourteenth Programme 


Looking Glass Insects. 


Jabberwocky. 


Dedication. 


Ib. The Garden of Live Flowers. 
There will be an intermission after Gershwin’s Rhapsody 


IV. The White Knight. 


la. 
II 
IIT. 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, at 8.15 o'clock 


FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 
Collection 


— 
”_ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 29, at 2.30 o’clock 


Gershwin 


FIFTY 


Scriabin 
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y | -~Gx® ficult, for. the : ; i 

| i“ ig musical thoughts. No | M “a d d vUit, the moment, to write con- 
’ “OY NY “Uh none ee eey out against his chief ] any- ] e | fidently.. Throughout it suffered under 

FMPHOMA CONCE theme, which needs no verbal explana- | 


over-anxious performance. Whoever has 
“By PHILIP HALE tion, for its significance is unmistak- oa 3 /heard Mr. Gershwin play the piano-part 
when Mr. Burgin came on the plat-| opie: its character is truly national, as | m onic in his First Rhapsody—‘in Blue’— re- 
oy Symphony hall yesterday after~ | oye the dash and the recklessness of the ‘members the rhythmic élan, the ringing 
ery take’ his seat as concertmaster | potter pages. ‘The music has decided tone, the vitalizing ardor he then released. 
se al asonce of some weeks due to | individuality, which, it is to be hoped, A ft It was as though this eight-year-old 
- Baobor car accident he was warmly | yr, Gershwin will preserve, and not be ernoon ‘music were springing anew from the mind 
greeted by the audience which complete- | frightened into the smug respectability | /and temperament that created it. On 


ly filled the hall from floor to secona snproved by professors of music and! 30,1 3; 2 Friday with the Second Rhapsody, Mr. 
of 


oun — dined 
ee ae e 
eee . . 
~ - “7 ~ 


. j e S 
balcony. ‘There was enthusiastic and | easily shocked conservative hearers. The Gershwin, in comparison, proceeded cau- 


. tzky Chadwick, much more— | ¥ A cohaBes | 

applause for Dr. Koussev? late George ore | i ‘ tlously; took’ thought. as 

earns Miter two guest conductors | jearned in the art than Mr. Gershwin, Return oussevitzky, | every measure an dvevery. tone, ana 
The Pp 


le. merican and original as | oe | | ; kid , 

a a togram gp “follows: Deems| When he forgot mythological subjects | Gershwin’s Rhapsody | Se” tains Cosanar te ont ae ae 

7 a in “9 diti rite an irrev- | ~ ‘i \ ? r no more than for 
Taylor, oie Pi ahrouge Oe wis Oar (eae osevil-me-care ‘Scherzo and his| Coolly Received an instant, he first considered, then ac- 
sae apy Jan 97, 1832); George “yagrom Ballad.” It would be painful | beck Pagel gpvaritcy Dr. Koussevitzky was in no 
roll Se hans ody No. 2 for orchestT@ 4, jisten to Mr. Gershwin ill-at-ease in |be ter case. He had thoroughly studied 
Gershwin (first. performance; Mr. 2 strait-jacket fitted to him by & well HE EVENT of the day, at the ithe npr Raa aman cletinp rth 
i og . geriabin, “The weaning conservatory. Let him pay | Symphony Concert, fell below an- the music, He was earnest to project it 
in of ‘heed. as he has done in the past, to or- ticipation. All thé week the voce  vemost  fidelity.. Like Mr. 
ecidom is a mere author honored in chestral works of other men. Even his Svonhetecrs. bf sutllalty had iat. Gershwin, he reflected before he released. 

_ayphe ing the centenary of nt crudities come from exuberance told a most exciting sae 3 ya. | Lhe joint outcome was an exceeding] 

bey ve cael a od st 8 symphony con- pad independence Musset said of his | exciting occasion, a veritable nsty 
his birth observe an . 


pr Rh Ed: exact and exceedingly polished f 
: he communal palpitation over the produc- iad te-wp perform- 
cert. Was the idea of this come poetry that the glass = eed gg io ‘of Mr. George Gershwin’s Second ae but oe lacking propulsion and 
suggested to Dr. Koussevitzky by tt, (drank was small, ney Ma va ne; he Rhapsody. None the les# the roving eye aan ity. A distinctive quality in both Mr. 
gealous professor at Columbia University Mr. Gershwin’s glass is a mee oO a i surveyed ‘the olistaritey atinte avidakte Gershwin’s first Rhapsody and in his 
who is interested - tine Spr Cee tay wens et ae % phat ite cnoee’ dlacre- wearing the customary aspect. When Any tin sts te is vigor and ardor of crea- 
hibition there Fe : 79 De piale gig fi beverage Mr. Gershwin crossed the stage to : on and projection. Both proceed not only 
of Alice in Boston; OF 1S| tion and a somewhat finer ow | rs maa nye tines us ‘+ con spirito bu iT : 
Gevoted trie Dr. Koussevitzky made | but glass and liquor will still be his own. plano placed under and immediately ‘be- | the “ elod Porm amore: The PAyeRM, 
it possible . , wn Moscow hind the conductor’s stand. warm and y; e orchestral voices all 
the acquaintance of Alice in Mo MBS Ars | . im ‘speak out. To th panies 
€ q ; ; » bh been general applause welcomed hi It was 0 e contrary this Second 
“Alice in Wonderland,” as rr mi. was | Rhapsod 3 
for ‘Alice no warmer and no more “¢ apsody seemed tempered and in degree 
; é sing music whe- »0Ser-pianist, conductor-com-_ ‘ 1a- 
Taylor’s suite is pleasing he wre hit sts ce oc duct Hom, | 8 sounded over. and ann 
ther the hearer has read of Alice’s ad- poser or “assisting artist’ has received | styq tab] UnGed’ OVer-Often IF aaa 
vactures or not. Mr. Monteux brought in similar circumstance. The who’e au- | ’ e and the piano-rack. 
out the suite eight years ago. The music : sie listened eagerly; but in at least | ave 
has worn well, though the portion en- : one quarter of the hall an ominous sign; Whether. this impression proceeded 
titled, “Dedication,” wours gain Pleo sa Beet Close observers in American |from. over-anxious performance.»or is. in- 
densation. ‘The cniet eme Chea ers, concert-rooms and opera | herent in the music itself was hardl 
bear so much repetition. aa barge rides are agreed that nervous hair-|be determined on Friday. A freer nf: 
has expressed the fitting Pin ‘Alice’s rpbagge is clear token of restlessness un- | ardent repetition this evening may easily 
introduction to wig ap engines pag | aer the given stage-experience. From be corrective. 3ut two circumstances, 
strange adventures, sa as it is. “Jab- | ONS and another point of vantage it was recounted. to The Transcript by Mr. 
long sustained, poetic A Soy in evidence during the performance of | Gershwin, bear out the latter inference 
berwocky” may well disappons ameq | Mr. Gershwin’s Rhapsody. The First Rhapsody—he told our’ +enen 
who pictur rms, “The Garden of Live oil the end of the piece as the composer: | sentative on Wednesday—was written in 
Flowers,” and “Looking Glass Insects,” i St rose from his p.ace, hearty clap- haste, under pressure, with little time 
na delightfully in the Carrollian vein. : ping rattled from. every corner of the hall; for revision and surface-polishing. The 
Patter eT how should a composer pic- er “ babes nearer, fervent nor prolonged, Second, it appesred, was composed in 
fave a Jabberwock in tones? . Ravel | ot thace oe Pee ee eee oe hon- studious leisure, recorded on dises; there 
solved his problem neatly in his Beauty Asch ania Oo Dr. Koussevitzky, as from reconsidered and emended. Often Mr 
and the Beast.”) “The White Knight,” at moved; paid his compli- Gershwin returned to it pen in hand. 
rides bravely off in spite of his wretched He ee the orchestra; left the stage. In some instances the composing mind 
horsemanship. | eee irned once to renewed plaudits; and temperament must make music med- 
But suppose there were no printed | ea ee wth the customary pantomime |itatively; touch thought with measured 
program, not even 4 title for this aan i nat Boot ean with the conductor. To-|emotion; revise and revise again. In 
Would any one associate ne eng YS eet aiitias egg! made acknowledgment to the others, they must be all eagerness; work 
Alice or any other ae ne Sretians with the signalled and standing|at white heat and gustily; let the re 
for women or children: ea Shee They departed; the clapping! vVising impulse cool until it is half-for- 
Mr. Gershwin’s new rhapsody has not | quickly stilled: the desp: ae or 
pone i irresistible lyric theme NeWS-arencies. w “spatch-writers of the gotten. By the evidence of the First 
the aweeD se. Ph he preceding rhaD- mets Sibel es, whom neither Stravinsky Rhapsody, of the Concerto and of many 
sony He has gained during the inter- Concert each Grew to a Symphony 4 page in the musica] plays, Mr. Gersh- 
yening years in the building of a musi- the day stood : ai _ Ways. The rites of Win. works more naturally in the 
-cal structure, also in the art of instru- f ardent. a we sh hoe wat They were more Second vein. As it seemed yesterday, he 
‘mentation, although he has yet much to , ; { ago, apr ear Holst, tried in the Second Rhapsody to guide 
learn in combinations of instrumental ; Of the-aisauwelah . ie creation by reflection, to gain precision 
timbres: in coloring the dress that ality of the Rhapsody it is dif- 2nd polish by manipulation. 


ok ay Ore! Beer ee + 


é ae ee 


The conse- 





" , : . 97... 1832 
. He must beat high, gound Lewis Carroll, born Jan. ', ) é 
fh fasta’ ard and bright or he loses write ‘Alice in Wonderland. It indi- 


both. Unless second hearing revises 


cated Deems Taylor’s orchestr: 


‘ eonductors that “anout 
lessening of the vitalizing suggested to condu s 
peocgeodley is his individual and conquer |this time’’ they recall the memory of 


to 


al Suite, 


first impress‘on, he wrote this new Rhap- suggested by Carroll’s other book, 


sody subduing himself to reflection, “Through the Loo 


king Glass,” as com- 


3 : iece ready and waiting. 

too long and considerately over memorative pk Pe. eS, , WANT 

ee aver belore he set down the just Dr. Koussevitzky, who has . Galr. io 
and final note. Both processes are at anniversaries and who, like me rest 
odds with the natural, the essential, play us, may read in Carroll for’ his 


of his creative instinct. pleasure, 


carat Taylor was most the gainer. for 


A ripening as well as a studious Gersh- at last, in | this little Suite, 
win made this Second Rhapsody. The true self from ee 
motivs that generate it are born of of “The King’s een) - Torso 
the only America that Mr. Gershwin [bbetson. With a fresh 2 


| page a booar Cay nate 
knows—-the urban and metropolitan stirred, he invented a fancl eg 
| umorous music; put it to papel \ 8 
eht, deft hand: gave it grace of mo 


America, incarnate in New York, that h 
from his beginnings has run steadily and jj 


i “y ‘ubstance; stirred 
naturally in his blood and through his ment, charm of substance; stivl 


music It has equal right to expression modicum of sentiment, ve 


| ‘ seldc shausted 
and characterization in tones with Mr. jing throughout; seldom exhaustet 


Hill’s New England, Mr. Sowerby’s West, matter; never stiffe 


Mr. Morris’s South, His principal theme 


is of Manhattan yhythmically rivetting. sub-titles trom signi Rig a garden, Jab 
One and another, motiv smacks of our py these qualities, Rb and the 

lighter theater at current best. In all perwocky, the insects « 
honesty it has probably never occurred tO Knight in t 


in 
t kept it amus 


" 
; 1c 
ts 


own 
readily complied. Possibly Mr. 
10 here 
emerged his 
the operatic cloudbanks 
“*Petel 


} 
rents 


} 


ned it with a manner 


Heard only as music, regardless of (1) 


. i. . i . y > " . "VY is 
Mr. Gershwin that such musical ideas, ghines_ bt! ighter, th pr ste SET 
ings ~. all ed tratis- e:1- he technical dexterit, 
conveyed to the concert-hall, ne playf. 


J o— \f eourse,. it is iniature music, 
muting quality. Unfortunacely they do ant. Of course, it is mi be 


of the sort that Mr. Carpenter bestowS and music in 4 pay ee 
upon kindred matter In “Skyscraper ®. scarcely an Amer n sathetically an 

The motivs of the Se-.ond Rhapsody have written it more Sy? Joti have 
lack the arresting and driving quality Of garoitly: while very few Co! Ve 


the themes of the First, but the rhyth- ten it at all. - MAO § 
mical, melodic, harmonic and instrumen- oy; symphonic music 1s ] 


Suite plea 


W hte 
he listener's mind, the hum 


eahe & 


bt) 


cr" 41 


') & 


vif 


wr 


It is also a genre in wh! 
yersistenth 


Lal 


Inv ive % SKLl ' - Tavlor t only transiat 
ta] expansion is more inventive and skil- geient, Mr. Taylor no | 


ful Wh. piano-part is written with 4 @arroll but also relea i 
In later years he has pre i fda 
the Metropolitan with opera on “gaat 
sion; but kind for kind “In the | i vKcit 
Glass” is a little masterpiece besia a 
or ‘‘Peter Ibbetso! 


wider range and a finer sensibility to 
combination with the orchestra. Mr 
Gershwin now treats the instrument 
jin ensemble rather than for display. 
Though he still scores too thick- 
ly. and bluntly, with thought of texture 


: : ‘ -, ~ : . 10 flavors ot 
rather than sinew, with too little regard j Jimor, the fancy, nor the 


isolated and individual timbres, his 
mt end craft are both bettered. With 
the percrssion group his r-eanipulation . 
often imaginative. The manifold an 
recurring jazz, be it for rhythm or color 
cr both, is wrought into the symphonic 
web. The cultivated Carpenter of a # 
scrapers’ jazzes more bpaldly than the 
jazz-born Gershwin of the Second Rhap- 
sody.... In sum Mr. Gershwin waxes 1!) 


craftsmanship but at the cost of earlier, 


King’s Henchman " 


The gods give him joy. Neithe 


nusic escaped the conductor. 


2 4 “4 Vs» weds ; Pies “Poem eo} 
¢ ec was Skriabin s m o 
The RC KoussevitzZky 
! 


Ecstasy,’ from which Dr. 


has held his hand these three years. 


ses his younger ° 
erred to pury' 


r 


th 


ee ave ho avs 
o other conductor nowadays, NM pl 


it as an act of faith in a 

3sessi Were he 
possession. he le 
his orchestra less ees. i 
music, it would be the t! uth S| 


, conducts 
it conducts him rather than he con 


Ssesslol 


it. Gradually a like hypnotic p< 


less familiar 
ad with 


| 
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ci 


kind of daimon! 
rl 


+ | 
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(Reprinted from late editions) 
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Mr. George Gershwin Plays His | Paris.” But a Second Rhapsody, never- | 
New Rhapsody With the Bos- | theless, was inevitable; and now at. 


last we have it. 
n Sym yQOrchestra bee a es 
% Dr. Isaac Goldberg, Mr. Gershwin’s | 
TRird even i neert of*the Boston Sym 


Cc 
phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con accomplished Boswell, has set forth 


ductor; soloist, George Gershwin, pianist the genesis of the new composition. 
at Carnegie Hall. 


PROGRAM The work originated, Dr. Goldberg tells 


1. Prokofieff...‘‘Classical’’ Symphony, Op. 2? | us, “In the aphrodisiac atmosphere otf 
2 ¢ indy. |. Gymphonte Variations, ‘‘Istar,’ Beverly Hills, Calif., redolent af 
p 


8. Gershwin. ...Rhapsody No. 2, for Orches-; Oranges and Greta Garbo.” It appears 
tra Vesoeke creamer: scien ' that Mr. Gershwin, finding himself :n 
(First time in New York) Hollywood a year or so ago, busy with 
4. Scriabin Sted or ” Op. 64 > Sees eo: Oe: eee 
suaaidenast ‘ i licious,” evolved his Rhapsody from 
HE generous Mr. Koussevitzky, What Dr. Goldberg describes as “an 
who possesses the “bountiful eye” Orchestral sequence inserted into the 
of Scripture, offered his public a rare Picture. The picture, in part, is laid 
treat at Friday night’s concert of his in many thoroughfares of New York,” 
model orchestra in Carnegie Hall. It and Mr. Gershwin’s music “represented 
is seldom that a Boson Symphony the emotions of the heroine as she 
audience is privileged to hear as soloist; wandered through Gotham in quest 
60 eminent a personage as Mr. George/| of the hero.” 
Gershwin; yet Mr. Gershwin not only) To accentuate the rhythms of pur- 
played the piano at Friday evening’s ex- | Suit, explains our excellent and indis- 
excises, but he co-operated with Mr. pensable authority, Mr. Gershwin hit 
Koussevitzky in exhibiting, for the first upon a so-called “rivet theme”—a 
time west of Boston, r‘s newly com- theme consisting mostly of repeated 
pleted Second Rhapsody “for orchestra motes, decisively accented. ,“If Beet- 
with piano” (as the program carefully hoven,’” as Dr. Goldberg aptly observes, 
described the work). “may be inspired by metronomes, and 
It need hardly be said that the mo- Chopin by raindrops, why not Gersh- 
mentousness of the double event was win by the eternal tattoo of the New 
recognized. Only Mr. Paderewski. per- York riveters in their Babel-ascent to 
haps, could have drawn a gathering the skies?” Why not, indeed? | 
comparable in numbers ‘f not in kind The motion picture required only a 
with that which stood patiently at the few moments of tonal riveting. But Mr. 
rear of the hall Friday evening while Gershwin, mindful of the expectations 
Mr. Koussevitzky cruelly delayed the of Euterpe and the eagerly waiting ears 
Appearance of George I by playing a Of the symphonic public, responded to 
couple of superfluous introductory 4M inspiration. He had, as he told an 
numbers by Prokofieff and Vincent interviewer, seven weeks in California. 
d’Indy, | He was bored by the parties and the 


me * * * hight life of Hollywood. ‘Here was m7 
S almost eight years since Mr. chance to do some serious work.” Bac- 
Gershwin, at Paul Whiteman’s epochal 


: : ~ Now advancits, 
and irrestible élan; spe | eisai enters into the apnea on Skriabin’s O1 : concert of February 12, 1924, lifted the 
‘Theater-Street the voice of me ind gore now receding he acess himself for ancient and sagging face of music 
America but forgets that .t mus chestral billows, race: sevitzky ha! through th 
other distinctions; has need to thin and «nal surge of tone (Dr. Kous: -etard that : 4 o eee ee Get ae 
sharpen his orchestra; above all should jeen more exciting with some id Stings | Rhapsody in Blue.” Euterpe, thereby 
‘fuse into the ardors of his op geen for a suspensive instant S ue les and ec: } restored and gladdened, accepted with 

-gst th studious acquisitions of his sym- and caresses; ecstasies senst™©". aan : appreciation Mr. Gershwin’ b 
pte nt. In good time each May Yosies spiritual; nervous reactions btonais § subsequent 
SEiplement. the other. When Russians are celebrant Pj ngs to his enlivened Muse—the 
wit energetic Centenary Committee americans sit happily y- itl ano Concerto and “An American in 


chus and Aphrodite might press the 
juice from Hollywood’s golden fruit as 
beguilingly as they chose: Mr. Gersh- 
win, absorbed and untemptable, ‘would 
dedicate those seven weeks to serving 
the divinest of the Muses. 

From the sequence used in the pic- 
ture, he developed a concert piece tor 
orchestra and piano which was at first 
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entitled “Rhapsody in Rivets,” At the 
last moment, the piece was renamed, 


The performance of this work by a 
leading American writer of frankly 


popular music at the Boston Sympho- 


with admirable austerity, “Second Iny concerts indicates that at last the 
Rhapsody,” so that the light-minded jabsurd gap between what the man in 
would not seek in it too definite a tre street calls ‘popular’? music and 


program. 
° * * 

The rivets, extracted from the title, 
remain in the score. The opening tattoo, 
heard on the piano at the beginning of 
the piece, is virtually its basic theme. 
Of course, the music is not all rivets. 
Mr. Gershwin was mindful of the 
need for contrast. In a world that 
knows too well the sound of the pneu- 
matic drill, the lyric impulse still occa~ 


sionally breaks its bounds. So Mr. 


what he calls ‘“‘classical’’ music is be- 
ing closed. _This division into “pop- 
ular’ and ‘‘clasical,”’ ‘‘jass’’ and ‘'se- 
tious,” ‘“‘low-brow”’ and “high-brow’’ 
music is the greatest barrier in the 
way of the development of music in 
America, 

The real division is between good 
music and bad music. Much of the im- 
ported European music played by the 
Boston Symphony turns out to be had, 
and is not played again, Some, though 
rot much, of the music written for 
Broadway and Hollywood and for the 
kind of performers who fill most radio 
programs, is good enough to be heard 


Gershwin, quite properly, pays his Te- jepeated for its own sake. 


spects to song. “I wanted merely,” 


he told an interviewer, “to write a American “Tazz” 


broad, flowing melody, th. same «65 
Bach, Brahms or Wagner would have 


done.” 


Needless to say, he gives us, also, 
music employing those idioms with 
which, long since, he caught the ear of 
the world. Jazzarella, undiminished in jing at the Symphony concerts when- 
gusto and vitality, dances here and ever he has anything to offer play- 
languishes, and has her way with us. 
The happy few, as Stendhal called 
them, will recognize and value the 
skill of her evolutions ana the subtlety that he is to do an opera for the Me- 
of her guile. Those who must remain 
outside the gates, lonely in the outer j,rity. His new rhapsody bids fair 
court, will know, from tne nature of to do the same. It is music far more 
the distant cheers, that music’s most 
enlivened daughter is, as usual, bring- 


ing down the house. 


George Gershwin appeared at yester- siohts and sounds. The persistent 
rhythmic figures underlying much 0} 


day afternoon’s Symphony soncert 4s : 
it may, in fact, have come fo film 


“piano soloist in his new “Rhapsody 
-No, 2, for orchestra with pianoforte, 
which was played for the first time i put he wisely avoided any 


Some American ‘jazz’ pieces hav. 
eone all over the world, and have pro- 


foundly influenced the leading Huro- 


pean composers, Stravinsky, Honegyer, 


Ravel, and the rest. Mr Gershwin, as 
perhaps the greatest talent among our 
nopular composers, deserves a hear: 


able by the orchestra. 


Mr Gershwin’s music has, some of if, 
neen played by other leading orches- 
tras, and there are persistent rumor: 


{tropolitan Opera. His “Rhapsody in 


Blue’? has won wide and lasting popt- 


vital, far more beautiful than his 
wiano concerto, or his “American in 


Paris.’’ 


He at first meant to call this rhap- 


| , “POMP Porch sh sody No, 2 either Kgey eaed ; ps 
, “cn ‘ivets’’ or ‘Manhattan apsocy, 
Boson ong Orchestra | Rive mere ig mag os 


because it was sus 


. 
George Gershwin 


model orchestr: ' 

; -UOCStra in Carne rjea ; 

is seldom that a Boston rhe Hall, 
ences is privileged to hear 


from memories of riveting machines. | 
eminent a@ personage as Mr 


definite 


‘jazz’? rhythms more cleverly, and 
avoided lapses from so-called ‘‘good 
taste’’ more successfully. Mr Gersh- 
win is not as clever a musician as 
some of his admirers would have him, 
nor is his feeling for melody and har- 
mony free from affinity for the vul- 
gar, But he has creative imagina- 
tion, more than a touch’ of sheer 
genius. Other and greater geniuses— 
Wagner, for example, in his ‘‘Tann- 
hauser’’—have lapsed into occasional 
vulgarity. There jis something sterile | 
about “good taste,’’ particularly in 
America, Whitmanesque ‘barbaric | 
yawps’’ are better, after all, than the 


gentilities of Longfellow or of Mac- 
Dowell, | Bleek 
_ Deems Taylor’s **Through the Look- 
ing Glass,’ also played yesterday 
seemed pallid in its rather calculated 
prettiness beside Mr Gershwin’'s 
rhapsodic outbursts. 

With Mr Taylor’s suite, and with 
Skriabin’s **‘Poem of Ecstasy,’’ the re- 
maining: number on the program Dr 
Koussevitzky was highly eloquent and 
very impressive, as usual. Even his 
remarkable interpretation does not 
however, save Skriabin’s tone poem 
from a suggestion of hysterical feeble- 
ness, It is less notable music than | 


ae aoe 
it seemed a dozen years back. 


P. R. 


In the Home-Town 


New York Hears and Judges 
His New Rhapsody Much 


Wy) 4 is on 
T'20 enero c & Ve zky, who 


at tin the “bountiful 
eM ly ten offered his public a rare | 
eat at the concert last Fridav of his 


eve” of | 


It | 
ymphony audi- 
as soloist so 

George | 


fluous introductorv 
y numbers by Proko | 
and Vincent d Indy. [The Herald = arate 


on is — too serious [continues The 
3 It is American, New York and 
specifically Broadway. It is jazz ae 
course, but jazz out of high school ; rs 
some educational polish. There A yg , 
banjo strumming, no derby hatted tr on 
pet and no inordinate use of the ecko 
mute. The trombone—-originator “of Ba 
true jazz slur-—-speaks the correct Iz be 
tice tee ~~ there is the inceuukiel 
Vy , (wo In a bar, without which. i: 
does.not exist. This is the hytl ere 
riveter riveting rivets the ice tan egg 
It sounds just that way. The sil ees! 
material suggests the First "Rhanueae 
over and over and the harmonies ane oi : 
acteristic of the Gershwin studio es iit 
ee ppp is generally too thick 
} a result of the attempt to 
a style to a symphonic orchestra aan 
uous harmonies of the body of sax 
pees ed dpe ade and trombones in ‘4 
are sul generis. Keeping th 
brass choir of a symphonic aroun ~/ : 
cessantly busy trying to sup »] ; hal wad 
of such harmonies must Ree - ‘cane 
mass of tone when the heat of the Ga a 
5 te striving to balance the brass oY 
ihn ya og are perhaps secondary mat- 
° ‘ @ rhapsody 1S spirited, it ig full 
youth and recklessness, it is, indeed 
0 Boe: pg hag of the untrammeled man- | 
1e cocktail energy. it is | 
aia that most music lacata will bellows 
p yee the PA singe Rhapsody expressed 
ne ca an its musical] inclinations even 
| er than this one. Mr. Gershwin pos- 
sesses a unique talent and his endeavors 
to put jazz in the artistic category are 
interesting and commendable. He was 


| ; 
Ponte applauded after he and the great 
orchestra had performed his work with 


extraordinary brilliancy. 

With all its immaturities. concludes 
The Times, the “Rhapsody in Blue” is 
more individual and ogiginative than the 
new piece. In fact, the “Second Rhap- 
sody ’ is imitative in many ways of the 
Rhapsody in Blue.”’ One of the figures 
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public and very warmly applauded. | guggestion of a program. sce 
Mr Gershwin, Dr Koussevitzky, and} The music, scored for full mower” 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will} oychestra, has the character 0: an 
give today at noon in Symphony Hal | improvisation. Mr Gershwin Rae neve 
a special performante of this much- | snown any gift for elaborating tne “oP 
‘discussed rhapsody, for the benefit of | Gpitecture of his pieces. His best 
‘the United Boston Unemployed Reliet things are always episodic outbursts. 
Fund, to which the entire gross Te-| 

ceipts will go, as the performers are | . 

giving their services and the manage- Sounded Genuine 

men See tes pert pig aor This rhapsody, despite the frequent 
eae! paged Aree ee ee eee clen tor d recrettable failure yesterday of 
in the Saturday subscription series to- | ate tonaneviteky na the players to 
mn a There has been a sn we} oo ; “it rhythmic swing, impressed 
‘mand for single tickets, and the sub- | catch a y TO ea. genuine. 
'seription.concerts are sold out for the | OM© ply- -3, Stravinsky and Mil- 


: tT ’ Other compose M y,o le 
ney meen The eae Pee haud for instance, have juggled 
this noon, ; 


i 


Gers , 
played the a ee Gershwin not only | Of tne first part, and certain harmonic 
alan. tase gens at last Friday’s exer. | ya ences, and the song-theme of the mid- 
sevitzky in Atha with Mr, Kous- | ¢© Part have all quite direct derivations 
west of Bost Pe ae for i first time ’ a = earlier work, Furthermore, the 
See my ateotegig S newly complete second Rhapsody” i: | 
Ng Yar “for ershouteh” sia | material. peoly  too ee 
scribed the wero er carefully de- | _ The work was superbly performed. Mr 
It need hardly b | Koussevitzky led the orchestra as ear- 
tousness of he an said that the momen. | "estly as if he had been introducing a 
nized. Only Mr eee event was recog: | 1°’ symphony by a Roussel or a Mias- 
could have drawn -aderewski, perhaps, | OVSky, and patiently labored to obtain 
rable in hurbere 4 gathering compa- | from the players the last otunce of their 
that which srneiey if not in kind with ; CPeTsy. It was a virtuoso performance 
of the hall last FE Patiently at the rear | Mr. Gershwin played a modest piano-part 
Sevitzky cruelly Pilots while Mr. Kous-!S!™ply but with the composer’s author- 
of George I. by Ber sche the appearance |'ty. There was royal welcome for the 
om + DY Playing a couple of super. | COMPoser, the performers, the music. 
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FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 
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girl gives ‘is mpusie_omployin | a a Piet figure of a type Fifteenth Programme 
| jee 1e 2 ear of the world. Jazzarella,| ea the ye taken el the rag 
oo yi gee ape pot vitality ts bag of musical Comedy. The ¢om- 
ca eat FPR re_and langulshes, an as Stend: poser has learned more ‘about the 
oT dusted Me will recognize and value orchestra since writing his “Rhap- : 
8 so ‘her evolutions and the subtle: boca ag mine ae ie Plano Con: FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 12, at 2.30 o'clock 
Sa hat e. Those w ; yy . 
sth # _ lonely in the’ outer lift him from ee theater to the con- | * 
ies 4 side th know. a on the nature of the cert ae Nor is a great symphony : 
mt cheers, that music’s most en- estra the ideal communicator of SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, at 8.15 o'clock © 
ed dau ter is, as usual, bringing: his egy nt naga eae essentially 3 
he house to the dance hall bands. . 
aa ag ie - The other American composer 
a Si 1 pphony represented fared better. .Mr. Deems 
* ty 14 as Taylor’s early Suite seems likely to 
at gs bi J remain his principal contribution to 
to. his labors: in Sym- musical literature, just as the story 
ny Hall, Boston, after a ‘mid- which inspired it remains the monu- : Prokofieff 
in ae ha Dr. Serge Kous- ment of its author, Lewis Carroll, in 
} received, on Jan. 29, a warm honor of whose centenary the suite 
i ial was played, It-is true/that Mr. Tay- | Largh 
eting. He then directed the ic, notably 
‘igaeea We lor has written other music, Ga 
rtet ty m of the aston two operas which have been pro- > | eevee. 
r y season, as follows: Taylor. duced at the Metropolitan; but ve . Finale. 
on .“Through the Looking Glass ;” believe that this suite is more truly le 
sh 2, 1, Rt any rd No, 2 for piano representative of his talent. It is | 
r¢ nestra a; Scriabin, “Poem of music which is happily wedded to 7 | Rhapsody for Orchestra and Saxophone — 
i text, gor crs cried OS geoniy ' : (Or English Horn) 
| ge C 'sS.new rhap- witty and charmin 
Sa an this pp ec" "Kousséviteh), Rh ne among English Horn Solo: Lovuts Sprrsr 
an interview ctors, we are assur y Mr, eRe 
ume, - waa ciitited cond Sabeneéy in his “Modern (First time at these concerts) 
“the experimental Russian Composers,” is qualified to 
y past and we know officiate as high pet of Scriabin’s a 
posers have tonal mysteries: We have never been . Rhapsodie Espagnole 
: able to soar with some of the com- : . Prélude a la Nuit 
mentators into the rarefied atmos- . Malaguefa. 
phere where Scriabin dwells, but we hos 
Kousse~ . abdanera. 
were able to admire Dr. | 7 
T must feel the reason vitaky’s magnificent conception of Feria. 
F - wie ans study.” sound that issued from the orches- 


m % Pata ‘then, that, Mr. tra he guided through it. L. A. 8. 


Rs f in- “c >? 
gue Beans tat te, Rousse. | Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem Op. 30 
Seely the ren for the (Freely after Friedrich N ietzsche) 
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“Classical” Symphony, Op. 25 
Allegro. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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oo Mr. Gershwin, and we expect better machines of New York, was used in 
time to come. © ie apn ge score, and while he 
The Herald Tribune may also write was yet in Hollywood Mr. Gershwin 
the epilogue: ‘Needless to say, Mr. | Was moved to incorporate it in a 
Gershwin gives us music employing symphonic piece. This theme is 
those idioms with which, long since, he | merely a rhythmic figure of a type 
caught the ear of the world. Jazzarella, | easily imagined. The other material 
undiminished in gusto and vitality, of the piece 1s taken from the rag 
dances here and languishes, and has her bag of musical Comedy. The com- 
|\way with us. The happy few, as Stend- poser has learned more about the 
hal called them, will recognize and value orchestra since writing his “Rhap- 
the skill of her evolutions and the subtle- sody in Blue” and the Piano Con- 
ty of her guile. Those who must remain certo, but this is hardly enough to 
outside the gates, lonely in ths outer lift him from the theater to the con- 


_attheless, we have had better things which was inspired by the riveting 
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sourt, will know, from the nature of the 
distant cheers, that music’s most en- 
livened daughter is, as usual, bringing 
down the house.” 

oston Symphony 

26 Le” 

eturning to his labors in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, after a mid- 
season respite, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky received, on Jan. 29, a warm 
greeting. He then directed the 
fourteenth program of the Boston 
Symphony season, as follows: Taylor. 
Suite, “Through the Looking Glass;” 
Gershwin, Rhapsody No. 2 for piano 
and orchestra; Scriabin, “Poem of 
Ecstasy.” 
Mr. George Gershwin’s new rhap- 
sody was performed on this cccasion 
for the first time. In an interview 
last fall, Dr. Koussevitzky was quoted 
‘as “saying that “the experimental 
stage is definitely past and we know 
who among the new composers have 
something of interest to offer.” And 
again: “I hold no brief for those 
‘modernists’ whose work I cannot 
find serious enough to bring to a 
first hearing. I must feel the reason 
for the existence of a work before 
I can begin its study.” 

It seems to follow, then, that Mr. 
Gershwin is one of the new com- 
posers who have something of in- 
‘terest to offer, and that Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky has felt the reason for the 
existence of this rhapsody. Let us 
not presume to question the conduc- 
tor’s judgment on the first point; 
we can only regret that the perform- 
ai.ce of the rhapsody did not make 
the reason for its existence so clear 
to us as it must be to him. 

You will gain a sufficient notion 
of the work when you learn that it 
was originally to be entitled “Man-~- 
hattan Rhapsody,” or “Rhapsody in 
Rivets.” The main musical idea, 


cert hall. Nor is a great symphony 
orchestra the ideal communicator of 
his music, which belongs essentially 
to the dance hall bands. 

The other American composer 
represented fared better. Mr. Deems 
Taylor’s early Suite seems likely to 
remain his principal contribution to 
musical literature, just as the story 
which inspired it remains the monu- 
ment of its author, Lewis Carroll, in 
honor of whose centenary the suite 
was played. It is true that Mr. Tay- 
lor has written other music, notably 
two operas which have been pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan; but ve 
believe that this suite is more truly 
representative of his talent. It is 
music which is happily wedded to its 
text, and which after 13 years still 
seems witty and charming. 

Dr. -Koussevitzky, alone among 
conductors, we are assured by Mr. 
Leonid Sabaneév in his “Modern 
Russian Composers,” is qualified to 
officiate as high priest of Scriabin’s 
tonal mysteries. We have never been 
able to soar with some of the com- 
mentators into the rarefied atmos- 
phere where Scriabin dwells, but we 
were abie to admire Dr. Kousse~ 
vitzky’s magnificent conception otf 
this score, and the superb texture of 
sound that issued from the orches- 
tra he guided through it. L.A. &. 


Debussy 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, at 8.15 o'clock 


Prokofieff 


‘““Classical’’ § h 
Allegro. ero art 


Larghetto. 
Gavotte. 
Finale. 


Rhapsody for Orchestra and Saxophone 
(Or English Horn) 


English Horn Solo: Louis Sprrgr 


(First time at these concerts) 


; F R 
Prélude a la Nuit. hapsodie Espagnole 
Malaguejfa. 

Habaiiera. 


Feria. 


“Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem Op. 30 
(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 


There will be an intermission after Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espagnole. 


Che 
works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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The 15th program of the Boston .-ym-~- 


itself it lacks. Huneker said “it should 
be splay once every season, and the 
audienc 


ve it a 


be limited to poets, musicians 


| -|and madmen.” | 
phony orchestra, conducted by Dr.) *' Te concert will be repeated this 


Koussevitsky y esterday afternoon at’ 
Symphony hall, was as -follows: Pro-| 
kofieff, ‘Classical’ Symphony, : 


Debussy, rhapsody for orchestra and! 


saxophone or English horn), (first 


time at these concerts) , Ravel, Rhap-» Pe 


sodie Espagnole; Strauss, “Also Sprach . 
Zarathustra,’ tone poem, OP. 30 «freely 
after Friedrich Nietzsche). . 
* Rhapsody is an uncommunicative title 
and Debussy for once reticently avoided 
rogrammatic tags. His silence Was 
Hopeful, for o..e could at least listen 
unhindered by predisposed and ob- 
étructing images. Even SO, the music 
is highly suggestive, strongly reminis- 
cent of his familiar impressionistic com- 
itions. ‘The iistener finds no en- 
lightenment, no undiscovered original- 
ity,,no new slant on the comnosct. 
Thoroughly modal, it is one more tal- 
ented and effective display of blended 
hues, approaching, passing, melting into 
each other. AS 4 rhapsody it is suffi- 
ciently irregular and disjointed to wat- 
rant its title—a series of floating im- 
pressions, rich in imagination and fre 
in suggestion. ‘The exquisiteness “ Mr. 
Speyer’s playing and the distant, inde- 
cisive quality of the English horn dec- 
terred any regrets that the instrumen' 
specified by Debussy was thus replaced. 
A saxophone would indeed have changea 
the whole effect and very likely to its 
detriment. 


evening. The concert next week: Mo- 
gart, overture to “The Marriage of FMi- 
*. concerto for violin and orchestra 
D maior, No. 4 (soloist, Yelly D’- 
Aranyi); Copland, Symphonic Ode ‘first 
rformance); Ravel, “Tzigane” for vio~ 
lin and orchestra; luiszt, “Les Preludes,” 
symphonic poem No. 3 (after Lamar~ 
tine). a a we 


Another rhapsod;, this one sectioned 


with subtitles, followed in the more 


vitally rhapsodic style of Ravel. The 
composition does not improve on Tre- 

ted hearings. Picturesqueness ss 
achieved more by means of instrumental 
devices and by an _ assortment of pro- 
nounced Spanish dance rhythms than 
by an originality in composition respon- 
| sible for Ravel’s uniqueness. There 1S a 


heyday for the cymbals at the close 9% 


\the “Feria.” Prokofieff’s ‘Classical’ 
‘Symphony, modern in content, class) 
in form, was played yesterday with al 


‘the precision and lightness required Dy 


a, Mozart symphovy. On finds in i 


l 


t 


more than a display of versatility and 


skill. 


“Thus Spake zarathustra’—is it a 
tone poem successful in characterizing 


the complexity of modern life (or wa 


S$ 


it in 1896) in musical terms? Or should 
w , despite Strauss's statement that it 
was not intended to be ‘philosophical 
‘music” but only “my. homage to the 
| genius of Nietzsche,” follow his explicit 


doctrines of the Superman, a denuncia- 


| doctrine and attempt to find in it the 


‘tion of the weak ever babbling about 


righteousness and virtue? Surely music 


ear. tell no such tales. Even Straussia 


rf | 


‘orchestral c.‘or cco™ indicate no more 


than t 
thoughts. 


moods accompanying these 
Hanslick remarked that 


Strauss gave his score the title it has 


Afternoon of 


Strauss and 
Zarathustr 


_leither was writing or was about to write 
-|“La Mer.” “It was not surprising then, | 
through a slow introduction and a gay 
Allegretto, to fad a music as smooth- 
textured as the great tryptich about the 
sea, or as subtle us the music to Maeter- 
linck’s drama. Add gentle suggestion of 
the Spanish dance, through rhythm and 
occasional coloring of “Spanish” percus- 
sion, and a picture of the music is 

sketched. 


A few cadenza-like passages and a few 


With Prokofiev. Debussy and songful phrases excepted, the solo voice 


Ravel to Balance 


The Program 
Taan €§ i, (93% 


does not rise much out of the orchestral 
itexture; and orchestral developments 
exceed solo measures. As always, Mr. 
Speyer was every inch the artist, never 
thrusting himself unduly forward, never 
strying to take too great advantage of 


SK any student of musie in the first the few moments which he had in which 
decade of the present century to to be heard, always cultivating fineness 
name the chief ones among con- |2 tone, neatness of phrase, sensitive and 
temporary composers, and his isubtle in the molding of melodic line. 


et ati 
Cpa \ 


would surely have been, “Strauss, Yet one wondered why the English horn 


lyehussy ‘ P » as ‘ ' ro a a at z 
issy and Ravel. Probably he would on this music, even though Debussy may 


have spoken of Debussy and Ravel in 
un same breath, as of a pair of musica 
Siamese twins. The musical public, by 
and large, for a time so regarded them. 
Yesterday afternoon at the symphony 

¢ juse of -orchestral timbres. At certain | 


concert these three provided the bulk o 


have indicated it as a permissive sub- 


stitute for the instrument for which it | 


was written. (The piano score, however, 
contains no reference to English horn.) | 
Debussy was a subtle craftsman in the | 


the ’ ict Sen iz} 0] i i 

ih music. From a relatively short-time ;bigh points in this scant solo part one | 
vice @iadeae ore d | ve 

. ese. three dated: Strauss’s “Thus |S2xophone rather than the. thin-edged | 


Spake Zarathustra’ from 1896; Debus- 
sy § Rhapsody for Orchestra and “Saxo- 
phone from 19038; Ravel’s “Spanish Rhap- 
sody from 1907. Add to the program 
on Seema ter delightful little ‘‘Classical 
Symphony” of Prokofiev, and the list of 


the afternoon is complete. 


if Prokofiev had written nothing be- 
which vcigie 4 uEeY ee symphony 
bentae asses In not much more than 
iwelve minutes, his claim to high place 
among composers would be welj estab- 


sides this 


, ° 7 
Lisned, 
music of 


tells only half the story. 


enine ee this music, of its wit and its 
Spork la a ae - : ~ 
, rm : Be : . xube rance, its expression 
)} i e© JOY ot ] Ine Ph Ms ; , 

‘oni ving. For unalloyed pleas- 


pee Se iat el oe ho better source in mod- 
SR bow tae a this little Symphony of 
ance tect hae hrough flawless perform- 
‘lied Dagens if afternoon went its dash- 
Rint sro and Finale, its songful Lar- 

ha oe ts piquant Gavotte. 
yl? his turn came Debussy and with 
horn. Phakeais sett peyer and his English 
Jedussy was at the full tide of his 


reedy quality of the English horn. Cer- 
tainly a “sax” as a solo instrument at a 
symphony concert would have been a 
novelty. It is not to Mr. Speyer’s dis- 
credit to say that within belief the music 
of Debussy would have been the gainer. 
For Debussy’s music one could have 
wished the instrument to which the mu- 
sic belongs; for Mr. Speyer one could 
have wished a music that placed him at 
greater advantage. 

Ravel, writing at the middle of the first 
decade of the century a “Spanish Rhap- 
sody,’’ gives reason for coupling his 


His asserti at % 
a kraaeegls ce he wrote the name so closely with that of Debussy 
| modern idiom That he soon was to tread a divergent 


! It does not tell ; 
d] > : y ~ . , - , Ve ; b : y 
ol the laughter and the joy and the sun- Seino is another matter. Never was De. 


| himself more ‘“‘Impressionistic” 
than is Ravel in the first movement of 


‘this rhapsody, the Prelude to Night. It 


reminds of nothing so much, in its gen- 
eral atmospheric character, as of De- 
tussy’s ‘‘Perfumes of the Night,’’ also— 
by the way—out of a Spanish piece. Yet 
one must remember that Ravel did it 
first, the Spanish Rhapsody anti-dating 
‘Tberia”’ by a full twe years. But with 
this music of Ravel, as heard yesterday 
from Dr. Koussevitzky and his men, the 
world ‘“‘perfumes” with all the exquisite 


powers when |] r 
. 1e wr 2» Lhe sodv f 
Orchestra ote the Rhapsody for eonnotations that can be clustered around 


and Saxophone at the 


re- it, comes closest to being adequate de- 


quest of the B : 
¢ > Bostonia 
organizer, as well gt td and igcription. With equal tonal sensttivemne 
ateur player up- and an added keen ri.ythmic movement 
™ 4 9 


on the sax ) etgah 
had ‘xophone, Mrs. Elsie Hall. 


+ + . . He M4 
lust : (eaten , > the conduc o ww 
finished ‘“‘Pelléas et Mélisande,” two mcthien’ sing Rina and the 3d, 
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musical ideas which are not worthy of A science, the .bea' 2 representing often played at these concerts, 
. ’ ‘Ne uties, now Tave, no ; ese Une we 
| ‘ | the hign regen in which they find them ethereal, of the final Saitama’ it is Messy ane hoc peg played Prokofieff's | 
Wor the second time during his reign sively Peewee Peramternnara” one ‘eto : pf peg Bon gee em date, to speak is now one of Dr °  hissavitenyt Pn | 
at Symphony Hall Dr. Koussevitzky ol] wish that Strauss had chosen to | K orchestral “refinements of Dr. vorite show pieces, so well does it a 

* ae | We oussevitzky’s orchestra—of th ; ; well does it dis. 
laced ‘“‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’ upon) es bie dser§ aes ekg . | e quali- play the abilit : 
Sec aitram. He first essayed it in Febru- at et arses as Coys by a theme | tles which make a tremendous work like particular. The siusio “ttault ee 4 
Sil three years ago. it ip Strauss in page | sa Pell p aarepen the gm ighegey of Zarathustra’ seem almost as if made of more insignificant each time wie ae | 
Sis cage at his very heati but StrMUal| “rrnoralty apoken or} asides . ae. i ede the finely and closely woven strands of tens to it, more akin to Liadov’s vine | 
also, here and there, at something leSS! jjusic whteh eligmests: a> very a oe a huge piece of chamber music. Yet such | Sical Snuff Box.” Was Prokofieft 
Seat ae’ best. It is Strauss ena OD bho Ml ncdendle chi a ted singly it was. For all the sweep and the big- sneering at what to him may ap ear. 
musician rather than Strauss as writer. oe 1d ee ghey ‘id Min «il ne y ne | ness and the fervors and the characteriza- the empty formalism of the isth sen. 
of program music, Nietzsche furnished a Be cpap ithey Both VORERY Fe Male to d Hons which performance drew from this tury? Stravinsky has written far more | 
him an occasion for writing rather than | . 1e@ ¢ nponcrte beta : age hang = Syecbrepe 4 score, that performance brought also re- satisfactoril, in 18th century vein in 
‘a program. What program there is, fala aa alin ye Sate apr bin the place | finements equal to those of the tenuous his piano concerto, and his sonata for 

;10r 1e climax ot e Whole Lone poell, | | prelude of a Ravel. ne ee Thus Spake piano, both composed later than Pro- 


Strauss’s own. Out of the eighty chap- | In the program it is the point at which Koussevitzky, A.H.M kofieff’s ‘Classical Sym hony,” h 
° » +VEe ever, Pp V; OWe 


ters of Nietzsche’s book gh eh tert signe man finds his solution, and that solution | Bost Ss 
nine, taking their titles as sub-titles for | ji. jn no sense a “let-down,” even though | 5 af O ra What chiefly impresse i , 
his tone poem. Strausss choice follOWS |<; weoins to fir > Apliggam once PRE. By ePife- | | ? p s one in Ravel’s 
s pwr it begins to find its answer to be con | The wovelty i , on Rhapsodie Espagnole” is the inimit 
an idea of his own, oe rap decent wihtin the finite limitations of man. ! program is a Rhapsody for orchestr able subtlety of the style and of the 
Nietzsche; his BUub-Uples jou che deere: |e also, it comes at the very : and saxophone (or English horn) by scoring for orchestra. Chabrier’s 
anes Same i a ye gpa mes : in | Point, near the end, where a suprem | Debussy. Dr Koussevitzky disappoint- noisily vulgar “Nspana”’ has twice the 
sponding — chapter Rate gee peat of 4, | Climax is in order. The question is not ed others besides the members of the vitality of this thoroughly tasteful yet 
Nietzsche B WwoE: amare F. » we arg | Whether the rather ordinary waltz which Bruckner Society in dropping from the thoroughly calculated and cold music 
merely a variant of the program sgh 1a8|\cirauss here uses suggests Viennes program the :nnouncea Bruckner Sym- by Ravel. He has every gift a com- 
been at the root of ately of Syihe ey on waltzes—say of his namesake, Johann, phony. For it he substituted Strauss’ posed needs Save passion. Dr Kousse-— 
symphonic poem of the last _ They : e nor whether his waltz is better or worse ; said ’ Prokofieff’s “Classical Meg! d 8 well-intentioned endeavors to. 
nineteenth centul y—the Wes Pi we than such a waltz, (Probably most criti | Hd Mk pan and Ravel’s “Spanish hee emotiona vitality into this es- | 
through life, his attempt to fin preg $074 onal. observers. would . say iaparda’), - Thi gh thi were the other numbers. Blotoetic pallid music resulted only in. 
son for it all, to establish his place In it, question igs of the need for a music to ¥ ' aon wrote the Rhapsody played rtiing and blurring its outlines. 
to discover how lhe might recelve the «11. programmaticalcly and musically Eiaton. fe i90: de rl eerng M her nii 
greatest amount of satisfaction trom lt. wuch a place as that above defined. On a : ge 13. Mrs Hall, to whom the at odern Master pieces 
eizscne * 2 igs BA need only consider how Wagner, for ex and princi One wonders whet | 
upon which to hang such a program: ample or Beethoven, would have glor} Or neeteal’ Wee, IP Dat day to be original ‘Maan porn orto ah 
| ~ itpaat ok chi oc ahi 4 & », Or £ oven, W' ve B10r! rchestra society conducted b al modern master-. 
And this much program Strauss must fed such a moment hace , y pieces, like tl | : 
bye age eet tae thi such a mc ieorges Longy. She played th eces, Bxe the best of Stravinsky 6 | 
have, for he wo! ked. better under this Yet all this is not enough ‘0 furnis! phone, and y 6 8axo~- will within th c rm | 
a 3 nae a _ @ s ii 1g | nis ; persuaded a numb e next 35 years be as. 
kind of stimulus than by ae Pages og condemnation for ‘Thus Spake Zarathus: well known musicians to write ye thoroughly deflated as Strauss’ ‘Also | 
his musical matter Oeie att Tis shank tra.” Tt and Strauss are stil] great for her. This Rhapsody by Debussy Sprach Zarathustra” sounded yester- | 
stract. Granting him nls s ety tie ' enough that they can beur their fauits does not appear to have been per- ee In 1597 this tone poem was hailed 
Strauss worked with ae Eres) Con ruc- vtnout suffering very : formed in Boston. One wonders with prophetic fervors, and commented 
tive ability and even genius as any out- i150 5. only a rather wistful recognition whether he ever sent it to Mrg Hall upon with a parade of erudite learning 
eneout ae. 33's scheme for the of the way in which a very sreat Wor * was no} published until 1918, after geese: ae aad over Fos Veen Se 
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the world grandly, at once tries to orient egy The AP sre nothing short of th iish horn for the saxophone, since the -ebrapss sound and fury, or else appalt- 
himself, turns to religion, yearns there to eats ‘a wid. arin ee The writer who two instruments, however, similar in ne banality, as in the ‘‘andante reli- 
find the answer to aie quesHen ns | stated that “the beginning ‘s nothings oe are quite different in tone qual- hg spate se “ie SOROECUS Ort 
plunges into the pleasures of passion, | * sd  pghars Pe eh” ceatinin®® | it ud» § measures. The “‘Tanzlied’”’ section 
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the mysteries of science, also to no effect. | matched by ee ee oo Tt ayer which Strauss unwisely neglected to 
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Peete a change af viswrpeint from dis- the convalescent, of. the nig Aree | a mh those who know it only from yor him and he descended irre- 
satisfaction to a light-hearted and buoy- the poetic and significant conclusion, american sépaiee’ ian man” day te Alo a level of the ‘‘Alpine| 
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ant acceptance of life around himself se With this music Dr. Koussevitzk3 used in the past by serious and dis- Next week's program promises to be 
he finds it. This 1s his ‘““‘Dance-Song. N discerning, revealing, eloquent. | In | tinguished composers, though it never more interesting, with Jelly d’Aranyi 
the night he sees that he iepoy delve — very real sense he is better friend | el ,_# permanent place in the as soloist In a Mozart concerto, and in 
himself for his _ agg ag ‘so at on Strauss than was Strauss himsel whe pb nage 4 orchestras, It deverved Ravel's “Tzigane,” and the first per- 
sae eee er eeine cong nd at-| ne wrote “Zarathustra.” For in the tn" sioned than brilliant, more impas- formance of Aaron Copland’s “Sym- 
infinite.. Thus he attains peace _ < || weaker divisions of the work, such is bis rhapsod han this very unrhapsodic phonic Ode.” Liszt’s “Les Preludes,’ 
istaction, even though he has not solve’ fervor that he all but persuades one Ul) a kind “! which it would have been ya mg overture to “The Marriag®s of 
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SYMPHONY — 


IN MODERN 
‘PROGRAMME 


Music by Three Liv- 
ing Composers and 


Debussy . ~ 
| Bd Ape 


' BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Music by three living composers, 
Prokofieff, Ravel and Strauss, and by 


one, Debussy, who in the natural) 


‘order of things should still be with 
us, made the programme of the Sym- 


phony Concert of yesterday after- 
noon. 


se ee oer 


ONE NOVELTY 


From Prokofieff came the so-called 
Mcjassical’’ Symphony; from Debussy 
the Rhapsody for orchestra and saxo- 
‘phone (or English horn), in which the 


gsolo-part was played on the latter in- 
setrument by Louis Speyer, in the first 
performance of the music at these con- 
‘certs. From Ravel, to continue, came 
the Spanish Rhapsody, and from 
‘Strauss - his tone-poem inspired by 
(Nietzsche, ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 

Many take pleasure in Prokofieff’s 
@lever aping of an older musical 
gpeech, Others prefer the gifted Rus- 
ian when he speaks in his own tongue 
end in the idiom of his own time. The 
Rhapsody of Ravel prevails today 
chiefly in the final division, ‘‘The Fair.” 
‘Whe preceding three movements depend 
‘gor their effect primarily on ingenious 
Manipulation of harmonies, rhythms 
@nd instrumental timbres, and such 
things inevitably lose their potency 


with the passing of the years. 
| A Successful Exercise 


! 


Debussy, with other eminent compos- 
ers, wrote pieces for Mrs. Richard G. 


Hall of Boston, an accomplished mis- 
tress of the saxophone, for perform- 
ances at the concerts of the Boston 
Orchestral Club which she founded and 
supported. The music, pleasing enough 
to hear and excellently played yester- 
day by Mr. Speyer and the orchestra, 
may be described as a successful ex- 
ercise, in the best Debussyan manner, 
by one Claude Achille Debussy. 

In “Zarathustra,’’ Strauss may be 
gaid to have attempted the impossible 
and failed. He would make music the 
handmaid of philosophy, a service for 
which she was never intended. But if 
he has failed, he has failed magnifi- 
cently and his failure eclipses the suc- 
cesses of lesser men. More than any 
other of Strauss’ tone-poems, [00, 
“Zarathustra” is uneven in_ interest. 
The introduction suggestive of the sun- 
rise, which would have been more ef- 
fective yesterday had Dr. Koussevitzky 
achieved a more gradual crescendo, re- 
mains one of his most superb pases. 
Yet the would-be religious succeeding 
section, “Of the Dwellers in the Real 
World,” is merely sanctimonious, 


“Dance Song” Impresses 


Outside the introduction, the most 
successful passages are now felt to 
be those entitled “Of Joys and Pas- 
sions,’’ played yesterday with insuf- 
ficient breadth, “The Grave Song’ and 
‘The Dance Song,’ together with the 
poetic sounding of the ““‘Theme of the 
fdeal’ just before the end. 

There is still reason to wonder 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s mysterious pianiss- 
mo at the commencement of the Fugato 
which should characterize the futilits 
of science; but on the whole the pe! 
formance of yesterday was morte elo- 
quent, more just to Strauss’ intentions, 
¢han the last which the conductor &: 
here... Particularly is this true of his 
treatment of the “Dance Song,’ where 
he achieved, as he did not before, the 
rightful note of ecstasy and exhilara- 
tion. 
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Symphonic Ode was the 
AYA. centerpiece of the sixteenth 
program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s season, played in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on Feb. 19. This 
work, dedicated to the orchestra, was 
one of those composed in honor of 
its fiftieth season, but for some rea- 
son its promulgation was deferred, 
and it came to its first public hear- 
ing at the concert under notice. 
~ Concerning his work Mr. Copland 
is as cryptic as Stravinsky. In notes 
supplied to the program book, he 
disclaims any “literary idea” in con- 
nection with his title. “It is not an 
ode to anything other than the par- 
ticular spirit to be found in the 
music itself. What that particular 
spirit is, is not for me to say.” The 
composer adopts the sentiments of 
M. André. Gide: “Before explaining 
my book to others, I wait for them to 
explain it to me, To wish to explain 
it first would be to restrain its mean- 
ing prematurely, because even if we 
know what we wish to say, we can- 
not know if we have said only that. 
And what interests me especially is 
what I have put into my book with- 
out my own knowledge.” 
- We sympathize with Mr. Copland, 
and we are happy to respond to his 
ap) and tell him what he has 
put into his Symphonic Ode. He 
knows that his work is divisible 


idea.” Let us supply the program: 
The first section represents the 
majesty of the ancient Hebrews, the 
second the pastimes of their 
descendants on Broadway, the third 


the melancholy strain in the race; 


in the fourth we are back on Broad- 
way, but the jazz rhythms are now 
subtly transformed as we pass to 
the fifth section and reintroduce us 
in a powerful crescendo to the au- 
gust Prophets. We have, in fact, 
passed by the Piano Concerto and 
the Two Pieces for string orchestra, 
and evolved another “Music for the 
Theater,” analogous perhaps. to 
Honegger’s “Judith.” 

Of course much of this music is 
hard on the ears, and the score is 
not easy to grasp at-a single hearing. 
Consequently its reception was cool, 
although, after a poor start, Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra gave 
it a fine performance. Yet there is 
impressiveness in the passages which 
we have assigned to the Hebrew 
Propheis, especially in the closing 
section; and there are even pages 
of much beauty. The most conspicu- 
ous of these, and to our notion the 
most original measures in the score, 
are to be found in the third section, 
where nostalgic melodies are sung 
by solo woodwind and string instru- 
ments. | 

Miss Jelly d’Aranyi was soloist for 


Sixteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 19, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20, at 8.15 o'clock 


Mozart , . Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 


Mozart . Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D major, No. 4 


(K. No. 218) 
I. Allegro. 


II. Andante cantabile. 
III. Rondo: Andantino grazioso. 
Copland . Symphonic Ode 


(First performances) 


“Tzigane,” for Violin and Orchestra 
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of his melodic line, to Harlem for| Play this “Tzigane, ” but none who 
his lively dances and to these and | could play it as Miss H’Araényi does. 
‘others for his harmonic idiom. But | Her Mozart, on the other hand, is a 
there is more than this in the work, | little too Bohemian. But, she made 4 
,and perhaps Mr. Copland will be | tremendous popular stuccess with 
‘surprised to hear that the key to| both numbers. i 
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‘self does not understand is the racial | “Figaro” Overture and Glosed with 
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“Les Preludes,” Symphonic Poem No. 3 
(after Lamartine) 
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There will be an intermission after Copland’s “Symphonic Ode” 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 





‘opland’s Symphonic Ode 


Written for The Christian Science onit 
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AARON COPLAND’S 

M Symphonic Ode was the 
. centerpiece of the sixteenth 
program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s season, played in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on Feb. 19. This 
work, dedicated to the orchestra, was 


convinced that it has a “literary 
idea.” Let us supply the program: 
The first section represents the 
majesty of the ancient Hebrews, the 
second the pastimes of their 


' descendants on Broadway, the third 


the melancholy strain in the race; 


one of those composed in lonor of/ in the fourth we are back on Broad- 


its fiftieth season, but for some rea- | 


son its promulgation was deferred, 
and it came to its first public hear- 
ing at the concert under notice. 

Concerning his work Mr. Copland 
is as cryptic as Stravinsky. In notes 
supplied to the program book, he 
disclaims any “literary idea” in con- 
nection with his title. “It is not an 
ode to anything other than the par- 
ticular spirit to be found in the 
music itself. What that particular 
spirit is, is not for me to say.” The 
composer adopts the sentiments of 
M. André Gide: “Before explaining 
my book to others, I wait for them to 
explain it to me. To wish to explain 
it first would be to restrain its mean- 
ing prematurely, because even if we 
know what we wish to say, We can- 
not know if we have said only that. 
And what interests me especially is 
what I have put into my book with- 
out my own knowledge.” 

We sympathize with Mr. Copland, 
and we are happy to respond to his 
appeal and tell him what he has 
put into his Symphonic Ode. He 
knows that his work is divisible 
into five parts. He probably is 
aware that he is indebted to Stra- 
vinsky for his complicated rhythmic 
patterns, to Honegger for the shape 
of his melodic line, to Harlem for 
his lively dances and to these and 
others for his harmonic idiom. But 
there is more than this in the work, 
and perhaps Mr. Copland will be 
surprised to hear that the key to 
this mystery which even he him- 
self does not understand is the racial 
character of the score. 

Listening to this music, you are 


way, but the jazz rhythms are now 
subtly transformed as we pass to 
the fifth section and reintroduce us 
in a powerful crescendo to the au- 
gust Prophets. We have, in fact, 
passed by the Piano Concerto and 
the Two Pieces for string orchestra, 
and evolved another ‘Music for the 
Theater,” analogous perhaps to 
Honegger’s “Judith.” 

Of course much of this music is 
hard on the ears, and the score is 
not easy to grasp at a single hearing. 
Consequently its reception was cool, 
although, after a poor start, Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra gave 
it a fine performance. Yet there 1s 
impressiveness in the passages which 
we have assigned to the Hebrew 
Prophets, especially in the closing 
section; and there are even pages 
of much beauty. The most conspicu- 
ous of these, and to our notion the 
most original measures in the score, 
are to be found in the third section, 
where nostalgic melodies are sung 
by solo woodwind and string instru- 
ments. 

Miss Jelly d’Aranyi was soloist for 
this pair of concerts. She played 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 4 in D 
major (K. 218) and Ravel's “TZ1- 
gane.” We have heard other fiddlers 
play this “Tzigane,” but none who 
could play it as Miss D’Aranyl does. 
Her Mozart, on the other hand, is a 
little too Bohemian. But, she made 4 
tremendous popular Sstccess with 
both numbers. : 

The concerto opened, with the 
“Figaro” Overture and Glosed with 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” An oddly as- 
sorted list L. A, 5 
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Sixteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 19, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20, at 8.15 o’clock 


Mozart Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 


Mozart . Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D major, No. 4 


(K. No. 218) 
[. Allegro. 


If. Andante cantabile. 
III. Rondo: Andantino grazioso. 


Copland Symphonic Ode 


(First performances) 


Ravel . “Zi ey ioli 
“Tzigane,” for Violin and Orchestra 


Liszt “Les Preludes,’’ Symphonic Poem No. 3 
(after Lamartine) 


SOLOIST 
YELLY D’ARANYI 


STEINWAY PIANO 
There will be an intermission after Copland’s “Symphonic Ode” 


The 
he iia os be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
olection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Placing of the notes in the score discloses 
the fact that the passage in question 
can be grouped into uniform measures 
of 2-8, with persistent syncopated accen- 


Open Door for 


| his Ode without his own knowledge, 
” mphony Concert but we fail to find on any page the 
¢ BY PHILIP HALE Nanded inspiring voice and the guiding hand 
7" A ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr.|of the Deity. And who will have the 


| ,|courage or ability to explain the Ode 
Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the 16th); nota Ncmndineer? 


concert of its 5lst season yesterday} This Ode as music—we use the term 


* 
Am e ri Can vm at | tuation. That this has come to be the 


practice of conductors has been an open 
| secret for a long time. Mr. Copland 


h : H I] wisely incorporates such changes in the 
Ony CALE new dratt of his Ode. 
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afternoon in Symphony Hall. The pro-|in the common acceptance of the word 


gram was as follows: Mozart, Overture | 
to “The Marriage of Figaro,” and Con- j 
certo in D major, No. 4 for violin and 
orchestra. Copland, Symphonic Ode 
(first performance). Ravel, Tzigane, 
for violin and orchestra. Liszt, The 
Preludes, symphonic poem No. 3. Miss 
Yelly d’Aranyi was the solo violinist. 

One of the chief features of this 
concert was the fascinating, most musi- | 
cal performance of Mozart’s overture. | 
The performance, extremely brilliant, | 
was clear in spite of the appropriately 
rapid tempo. The contrasting choirs 
were not daunted by the speed: at all 
times there was clarity as well as galety; 
no hesitation in entrances; no Slurring, 
no smudging of rapid passages; always 
sparkle, always euphony. And what a 
.charming overture this is! Would that 
one could hear the opera again, but 
where are the singers today who could 
do justice to the music? Who could 
sing the Letter duet as it was sung 
by Mme. Eames and Mme. Sembrich? 
Are there some who now remember 
Pauline Lucca’s Cherubino? The Count 
of William Carleton, when the opera | 
was sung in English by the Kelloge- | 
Hess company? He was the ideal 
Count, graceful, dashing, irresistible in 
song and action. Poor Edouard de Resz- 
ke was unsuited to the role. The music 
was too high for him; he was heavy 
when he should have been light-footed, 
he was not at ease. 

It is pleasanter to think of old days 
than to discuss some of the contem- 
poraneous compositions. Mr. Copland’s 
Ode was written for the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Boston Symphony orchestra. 
This anniversary, as some may recall, 
took place last year. Some of the 
compositions sent in to honor the an- 
niversary were speedily forgotten and 
will probably never be heard again. Mr. 
Copland informs the audience that. his 
Ode, which has no connection with any 
“literary idea,” was written at inter- 
'vals—1927-’29—in various countries and 
piaces, ranging from Koenigstein to 
Santa Fe; from Juziers to Peterboro, 
N. H. “It is not an Ode to anything 
other than the particular spirit to be 
fcund in the music itself. What that 
particular spirit is is not for me to 
say.” And then he quotes from the 
aamirable Andre Gide: ‘“‘Before explain- 
ing my book to others, I wait for them 
‘to explain it to me. ... What interests 
me especially is what I have put into 
my book without my own knowledge— 
ithat part of the unconscious that I 
‘should like to name ‘la part de Dieu.’ ”’ 
Mr. Copland may have written pages of 


—is not music. Sibelius, talking about 
recent developments in the art, while 
he does not attach overmuch import- 
ance to them as such, recognizes that 
in each of them “there is an element 
of truth and justification . they have 
all their ‘raison d’etre.’ in fact.” There 
is no doubt that Mr. Copland heard his 
Ode as he wrote it. But was there 
justification for writing what he did 
hear? This Ode is to some Of us with- 
cut beauty, without grandeur, without 
any emotional quality whatever, with- 
out significant themes, without the 
thematic treatment and orchestral ex- 
pression that might otherwise compel 
respect. Surely Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra labored zealously to put 
the work before the audience in as 
favorable a light as possible. It seemea 
2 pity that the superb orchestra was 
called on to spend its strength and 
skill on a work that was alternatel) 
jeiune and disagreeably bombasilc. | 
There was a fine interpretation 0! 
Liszt’s Preludes. Any latent vulgar 
itv that may be brought out hy sen- 
sational conductors was not observ- 
able. It is the fashion in some quart- 
ters to sneer at Liszt and all his works, 
yet he has written orchestra! pages 
that the world will not willingly let aie 
What a debt Wagner owed him, mu 
sically as well as pecuniarily! ‘There 
are other of Liszt’s symphonic poems 
that one would gladly hear interprete 
py Dr. Koussevitzky, Mazeppa for ex 
ample. | eit 
Miss D’Aranyi was enthusiastical: 
applauded. Her playing of Mozar 
concerto was characterized by puri 
of tone and taste. Her phrasing mig’)! 
be called Mozartian, if that word con 
veys the impression made by her ap- 
preciation of Mozart’s music and tne 
neriod in which it came to life. Espe- 
cially charming was her performance 0! 
the slow movement, which she did not 
sentimentalize. As Hazlitt said ol a 
song by Mozart: “It came from the alr 
and returned there.” The rondo was 
played in a delightfully jocose spirit. 
Perhaps some day violinists and planisis 
will have the courage to play concertos 
without cadenzas. As for Ravel's 
Tzigane, it is frankly a more or less, 
often less, amusing stunt. There 1s 
little music in it. It excites only ada- 
miration for a display of technical 
skill. 
_ The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week the program will comprise 
Hindemith’s Concert Music for string 
and brass’_ instruments: Loeffler’s 
‘Death of Tintagiles (after Maeter- 
\linck-Jean Lefranc, viola d’amore), and 
Beethoven’s Eroica symphony. 
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Mr. Cop A (t,f6 3 Vas Ode 
And Other Native Pieces 


In Prospect 
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\ A SENSE the fiftieth anniversary 

of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

is still with us. At this week’s con- 

certs & work written.for that anni- 
\ersary Will come to first performance— 
Aaron Copland’s Symphonie Ode. The 
score bears the date ‘1928-1929.” ‘The 
dedication runs: “To the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, on the occasion of its Fiftieth 
Anniversary.” Various have been the 
conjectures ag to the withdrawal of the 
piece last winter, as to the revision it 
has since undergone. The first question 
to be asked Mr. Copland was, “Just how 
much did you change since last year?” 
rhe answer came quickly: “Not a note. 
The changes have all been in notation. to 
simplify the reading of the parts for the 
men and of the score for the conduc- 
tor. The first of which sayings one 
must take figuratively, since the maker 
oF these paragraphs suw Mr. Copland 
alter “one note” of the score. (no more, no 
less) only last Tuesday. Speaking further 
of the changes in notation, Mr. Copeland 
indicated that they were of two kinds: 
first, the alteration, of many meters, such) 
4S 10-8 into 5-4, and the doubling of the’ 
vate of speed, thereby producing a page 
With a much less crowded appearance—a 
maiter sometimes of greater importance 
than the uninitiated might suspect. Sec- 
ond, the re-gr@uping of quick successions 
Of irregular meters, such as 9-8, 7-8, 6-8, | 


The matter became subject for general 
discussion with Mr. Copland. ‘‘I believe,’’ 
he said, “that when Stravinsky first 
wrote such rhythms and meters he was 
performing a great service to music in 
calling attention to the fact that the 
measure need not be always of uniform 
length, that measures of different 
lengths could and sometimes should sue- 
ceed each other. The .emancipating ef. 


fect upon the rhythmic side of com posi- | 


tion has been considerable and salutary. 
But orchestral musicians have learned 


that an accented note in or near the mid-. 
die of a measure may easily have the | 
force of a first beat, and readily play. 
them in this manner. Of course, our no- | 
tation is still lacking in a device to indi. | 


cate the difference between an accented 
note in the middle of a measure signify: 
ing first-beat accent, and a Similarly ac: 
cented note signifying a syncopation. Af 
present one can only trust to the in- 
stincts of performers to recognize the dif- 
ference.’’ Which is simply one more hole 
i) a system of musical notation as im- 
perfect as English spelling itself. 
Turning to the Ode itself, Mr. Copland 
began by saying: ‘People will naturally 
want to know what this work is an ode 
fo. Usually an ode is an ode to some- 
thing or other. This is not an ode to 


anything, except to the spirit that is in 
the music. And I don’t know what that 


Spirit is. You, my many listeners, will] 
have to tell me that.” <A cryptic utter- 
ance, but not as perversely so as may 
appear on the surface. For Mr. Copland 
then continued along a line of thought 
Which one remembers as characteristic 
of him on previous occasions. In his 
opinion so much of a composer’s sub-con- 
scious self goes into a work without his 
being definitely aware of it, that any 


} (Vy. . _ e . 
8, etc., into 4-4 measures with accent /statement he himself may make concern- 


marks: indicating former “first beats,” | 
rendering difficult and hazardous “trick | 
conducting” unnecessary. 

. ‘ up" latter change follows a custom 
Nat conductors themselves long since 
adopted. For example, the final sacrifi- 
cial dance of Stravinsky’s “Rite of 
Spring, moving at a speed indicated by 
“ie metronome mark of 126 for eighth- 
oe makes in the first eight measures, 
nese eight metrical changes: 2-16, 5-16, 
o-16, 4-16, 5-16, 3-16, 4-16, 3-16. Now. 
is virtually impossible to wave a baton 


accurately enough to “beat the time” as 
written. Even a casual glance at the 


ing the contents is likely to be less accu- 
rate than the statement of a practised 
listener as to what he finds there. In 
othe® words, the composer can only tell 
what he intended to put into a given 
piece of music. Another competent per- 
son can tell far better what he actually 
did put into it. For which reason Mr. 
Copland is always wary about indicating 


the contents of his compositions. Need. 


less to say, there is no program. 


sig pee. tried,””’ Mr. Copland went on, | 
Lt “to do a difficult thing—to write a piece | 
‘ast enough and to think the changes|Of music of such unbroken logic and sv | 
thoroughly unified that the very last noto| 


hears definite relation to the very first, 
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a piece of music in which the thought is 
entirely censecutive and entirely °un- 
broken. Formally the Ode is in five 
divisions which subtly merge into each 
other. The first division moves Larga® 
mente e maestoso. The themeis the source 
of the thematic materia] for all subse 
quent divisions. It is intended ‘o be} 
monumental in character, to establish a 
mood which is to remain fundamental 
throughout the Ode. The first division | 
gives way eventually to an Alegro, | 
which is purely rhythmical hr character, 


‘a music distinctly of scherzo type. This 
Allegro contains two motives which are 
successively developed—the first in 8 lin» 
for trumpet, the second in actively 
rhythmed and irregularly accented cnorde 
for oboes. This in turn gives way to the 
third division, Lento, which is a more 
lyrical treatment of the material «f tire 
opening Largamente. Once morce the 
music returns to the scherzo-like Allegry, 
this time, however, treating only the 
'second of the two motives or. sinaliy an- 
/nounced and developed. Then comes the 
conclusion, Lento maestoso. Again the 
‘treatment is different from that in t..¢ 
first division. At the beginning the music 
is one of ascent, there is a striving, an 
urge upward, and ever more ~-“yward, Lin 
the last section the striving is rather fos 
‘breadth than for ascent; so that, white 
the motion of the beginning night be in 
dicated by a vertical line, that of the clove 
would have to be represented by a hori. 
zontal line. But the monume::tal cnarac- 
ter of the whole remains.” 

Mr. Copland believes this tendency. to 
write a thoroughly unified score to be 
particularly characteristic of all his work. 
He cites a newer piece as evidence. 
“Since writing the Ode, I have written 
o set of Variations for Piano. (1931.) 1 
played it at a concert of the League of 
Composers. Martha Graham danced it 
this winter. I tried to make these twen- 
ty-one variations the very opposite of the 
Ode, to seek the maximum of diversity 
rather than the characteristic unity 
which is the keynote of the Ode. But 
my friends tell me that the variations 
Are exceedingly unified, just the same.” 

The Ode is scored for large orchestra. 
Flutes, oboes, bassoons are present in 
fours; clarinets, in three assorted sizes, 
number five. Hight horns, five trumpets, 
five trombones and tubas, two harps and 
a piano are required. The demands upon 
the percussion corner is considerable, in- 
cluding such subtie nosemakers as wood- 
block and slap-stick. Strings of course 
as usual. 

Concerning the hnarmonic 
Copland was reticent. ‘Is the music dis- 
sonant, chromatic, diatonic or what?’ 
“How can I say?” was the answer. 


idiom Mr. 


‘These terms are so relative that my own 
impressions and feelings about them may 
differ from those of most hearers. That 
is, where I find only pleasant combina- 
tions another may find very dissonant 
chords. I can only add that I have been 
told that the Ode is not too easy to Hs- 
ten to.” A. H. M. 


Bitter Tang, 
Sweet Tang, 


Side by Side 


em ee 


From Mozart to Mr. Copland 
In a Symphony Concert 


Adroitly Arranged 
ia 

‘th 205 732 Afer., 
W ingenious, when he so wills, 
is Dr. Koussevi‘zky as maker 0! 

programs! At the Symphony 

Concert of Friday afternoon 
there were five pieces on his lst—an ul: 
usual number promising unusual] variet) 
Four were likely to please the listening 
public; by precedent one was nearly cer 
tain to irk it. The four that asked effort. 
less listening to familiar musical speech 
were the overture to Mozart's opera 
“Bigaro’s Wedding’; his Concerto in DP 
‘major for violin with orchestra; Ravel § 
'virtuoso-piece, “Tzigane,” for the same 
pairing; Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, ‘“‘Prel- 
udes.” The one sure to be cast in an 
irritating idiom and to exact close follow- 
ing was Aaron Copland’s “Symphonic 
Ode.” originally commissioned for the 
jubilee year at Symphony Hall; deferred 
at the revising composer’s request until 
this fifty-first season. To make assur: 
anee doubly sure the violin-pieces were 
confided to Miss d’Aranyi, long in hign 
favor and not too often heard hereabouts. 
She is, moreover, an ingratiating pres- 
ence: while under the present régime 
“assisting artists’’ of the comelier sex 
are none too frequent at the Symphony 
Concerts. 

As the conductor proposed cannily, 6&0 
went event unmistakably. Mozart’s say 
little overture was clapped in delight, Mr. 
Kreisler or Mr. Heifetz might have envie. 
Miss d@’Aranyi her portions of app'ause. 
especially after the displayful “Tzigane. — 
Liszt’s “Preludes” proved as grateful to 
the elect of a February Friday at Sym- 
phony Hall as it is to the loungers on the 


grass around the bandstand on The Com- 
: But when Throw 
Mr. Copland’s “Ode” drew to an end, 
parquet and lower balcony sat in frigid with an unexpect 
Fortunately the upper baltcony, 


mon of an August Sunday. 


sence. 


where youth was listening to music of its 


own world in characteristic speech, ral- 
ied manfully and womanfully to the de- 


snee with the conductor, the composer 
came to the platform. So fortified, a few 
of the rebellious in other quarters piuckea 
up courage and added to the wlaudits. i 1 
Boston Mr. Copland should be accustomed 
to these receptions. He last underwent 
one five vears ago when his Piano-Con- 
certo set two audiences—and subsequent 
dinner-tables—by the ears. Perhaps it is 
i) his credit that few of his friends cr 
his foes keep their tempers when they 
:‘seuss his music. In the ‘‘itermissi1on 
indeed, which happened to follow the 
‘Ode,’ many did not debate. Politely 
or impolitely, they indicated to Mr. Cop- 
land, fortunately out of heaxing, where, 
46 the French put it, “he descends.” 


a ow wr eee? 


in themselves, in performance, or in 
both, the four hallowed pieces deserved 
these matinée raptures. Dr, Koussevitzky 
materiaily reduced his orchestra for the 
Overture to “Figaro’s Wedding’’; from 2a 
band, say, of forty-odd virtuosi gained 
light-bodied, quick-moving tone as plastic 
as it was transparent. Mozart’s jeu d’es- 
brit asKs no other voice. The pace was 
swift; the accents sure and piquant; the 
shimmer incessant and playful; the zay- 
ety inexhaustible but never breathless: 
the hint of aristocratic elegance ever 
present. Now that he has an orchestra 
capable of the brightest animation and 
ine aptest finesse, no wonder the conduc- 
‘or turns oftener than of old to Mozart. 
Playing him, Dr. Koussevitzky can give 
the proof, | ; 

In like function and quality, the dimin- 
ished orchestra also played with Miss 
ci Arany! through the Concerto. The 
piece itself is one of the set written in 
\lozart’s twentieth year at Salzburg. 
Nowhere does the graver or the subtler 
composer intrude. All is sweetness and 
light, fresh invention, felicitous treat- 
ment. Sentiment, as the eighteenth-cen- 
fury understood and poised it plays 
about the slow movement, never deepen- 
ing into emotion. ; 
touch-and-go between the solo-instrument 
and the orchestra, for both less fleet than 
light and graceful. 


ment let the composer b 
and as artful as e@ as inventive 


(In Salzburg M 
People and accomplished virtuosi.) 


The final Rondo is gay | 


. he will—without forget- Stylites on his pillar 
7u8 his obligation to charm and elegance. Music to be liked or disliked. 


ists. 


“Miss d’Aranyi’ served the music well. 
shout her tone was light, clear, sen- 


’ 


sitive and supple. She played the Andante. 


restlessness. 
of mechanism into happy trifling. Her 


light hand and edgeless tone 

istec } Sav 

fence; persisted in such an obstinat; ra'-| gadenzas from hard brilliance. ed the. 
lle of applause that, once by himself ani 


, Peas, Her spa- 
clousness and suavity in the first move- 


ment affirmed again the artist who is 
now poised. From her and from the con- 
ductor the ear savored unalloyed the 
pleasures of Mozart. 

In Ravel's “Tzigane” the violinist 
could loose her more familiar self to the 


vast delight of the matinée audience. In. 


the long, rhapsodic introduction—really 
a far-flung. cadenza—pace, rhythm and 
color alike struck fire. In the ensuing 
ferment, eddying from violin to orchestra 
and back again, the more of Miss d@’Aran- 
yi’s gypsy spirit the better. When 
“Tzigane” was new piece, young gentle- 
men in Paris and London heard it as 
Ravel’s witty, not to say cynical, com- 
ment on the excesses of Hungarian yiolin- 
Hereabouts one and all have played 
it in unremitting earnest without a hint 
of this implied derision. Better eal] it 


eompanion-piece in virtuosity to the later | 


‘*Bolero.”’ 
Likely enough the final pages of “Prel- 


‘udes” sound more appropriately from the 
band-stands out of doors than from the’ 


enclosed stage of Symphony Hall. But 
the general transport was considerable 


fistedly and the cymbals were clashed to 
high heaven; when the brass proclaimed, 


shrilled. 
wor: 
For the fashions in blatancy, like all 
others, change with the times. Now- 
adays we prefer another sort of “big’’ | 
sonorities: but the liking for such rever- 
berations is instinctive in the human ear. 
Elsewhere the hackneyed and abused 
“Preludes” gained much from the musi- 
cal quality of the orchestra, from a con- 
ductor who, like Dr. Muck before him, 


Can summon anew the romantic mood 
and practice in which Liszt wrote, He 
mad; music as well as effects when Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s horns or strings were 
singing for him. 


“Apotheosis” was the Lisztian 


2 oe 


With Mr. Copland’s ‘Symphonic Ode” 
it is the bounden duty of each one of 
us to speak the reaction within him, 
In the first move- even if it leaves him in a minority of 


one, as superior in his isolation as Simon 
The ‘“‘Ode’’ is not 
Hither 


ozart wrote for the best Word is too trivial for its matter or man- 
‘ner. According as the ear hears and 


ed serenity, as one who 
had at last subdued a temperamental 


She graced the finale out. 


when the bass-drum was smitten eWOr 


| 
the strings soared and the eer 


for these exercises in trumpery. | 
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vt erro oe 3 bitterness is often 
| a penetrating Century. Yet the nes / pr 
the mind xeonevens SS m . cis har- tonic. Mr. Copland is persistently dis. 
ate eee noe to be endured. As ripen- gonant, as who is not in these times, but 
assing 


ing composer, 85 CO 


mposer in particular with a stripped, impinging, meaningful 


f this “Ode,” Mr. Copland abounds in dissonance, a Willed not a wanton dis- 
Oo Ss ; ‘; 


qualities antipathetic to most that hear. harmony. 


To be ugly (as the detractors 


He writes leanly ears t rat Ci i rith effect is to he just ifia bly 
7 » 


prefer 


ic cushioned. He writes aus- ugly. Finally, in Mr. Copland’s Allegros 
mus . 


the phrase, 


Etaia style, whch choice is to be at odds phonic”’ jazz. 


” | usic expressive of American urban 
‘ th a smile. In a music e hae 
sion = he elects the jife. It is not the over-paraded ‘‘sym- 
et It is the residue expressed 


a |’ . sical terms that a listening 

, efers small things in his own mus sumer non i 
with ite ae declines absolutely composer has within himself distilled 
in sma 


; 


goes bare. 


‘promise or condescend 
‘the recalcitran 
| s° 
“eo-operate 


howy from it. 
his elevation with a S& ’ 
toric. . When he goes high, he also 


These matters, interesting and defin- 
: ine us y are, less concern the opsn- 
; ines to com- ing as they are, sai tose rp tees 

5 Rea ae is. in fact, minded hearer in the concert-hall ae 
t composer who will not the whole impact and impression of the 
C j : rican 
with his audience. Self- “Ode.” For the first time an American 


~ ¥ ye . om (! { 
man e younger generation, 0 
refers to speak the composer of th 
‘deceiving man, he p 


truth as it is within him. 


any generation, save only the _ trans 


Mr. Copland designs the ‘‘Symphonic planted: Mr. Bloch, writes in the grand 
Fr. ' “ 


; He Re i 
ti the grand scale. There are five style, sustains himselt “haga ri 
ian ai rsified but generally as- through a whole spacious con pie | 
divisions in ge nO ER sonorous .ntro- To this grandeur—to venture “ ‘ of 138 
Tration Rage pie Who would write loftily last—he joins an austerity to be foun 
uctio 


] 


Oo { f | f WY | f : { it © - - : ad t h c ; ? 
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stir of life, 


. PSY: ew sritagwe as if was in 
here, now, in this America; common Hebrew heritage 


: ue VELS. : t is true 
| iddle Lento that slows into lyrical the Old-Testament ab yghiy mag POhe ll a 
jogligg silvery: movement—the grave and that vnc ia ens: opiate ; saw ia 
ie | | as on; re- expresse n hard-e Ui... erlted gel 
asu otion of the .geces.0n; & P ist speec but they ar 
yt gel “‘cherso of animation; a final faced modernist speech, - 
u . ; 


: Mi ia ‘ a the less. 
n the heights at last at- there none Se a thich 
ites. Outepringing motivs from the hand, under the impulses with whi 


At Mr. Coplanda’s 


he 


w 3 “Ode,” it is capable of therm 
introduction unify the whole. These di- wrote the “Ode,” it is capable o 
n h 


visions are 


i c j 4 ; fe of thre 
joined by transitional pas- There is no mistaking the power | 


t ) Vy ~ ~ w/e 
Be 


: ! rest ives and ascends. The other calm: 
ty and skill. They arrest one strives wees. aiigmead dat 
ranges coeper ad their significance. They and deepens. of ang bod pre age Li 
ep nsified examples of musical logic. taut-strung vitality shia Thatahce be. 1 
Th Bie consity saves them from dry cere- our urban lives, in ‘ sta 
eir 


bration. 


Is 
Ai* 
sau 


YY} 


agined oceasion excited and enrichec 


ivisi ‘rs the severe! 
op: i » the slow division enters tne 
( Mr. Copland writes Into t tei. een ea cate 
wae on individual idiom which is part beauty of our day ge eens te se ithat 
0 gee ae Jona speech of his world and which is tne beauty 0 
of the mu 


time. t 
generation, 


ew wei hese achievements ane 
Like most composers of the new Hear una eigh the: chi 
i st ¢ . 


alute the composer of (tne 
he “can no other,’’ however it is time to s 


oh t- * who 
‘ j ‘ “Ss Ode” and the conductor W 
‘ f mind may seem “Symphonic 
incredible that state oO 


to grandparents. 


* - , P, 
Like Mahler, he uses 4 .ounded 1t from ink on paper. H.T 


ful] modern orchestra, ge hag Mean gp 
rpose—not only to gain k Be. ¥ 
er conerities, but by the variety of Copland 


means at his disposal to make finely 


; 4 . awe » eve: 
The open-minded and courageous 


' Mr. Cop:;_., | + ou y Concerts 
touched, significant strokes. Mr pee ning audience at the 5} Ai Ode, 
land’s tonal mass in these days 1s ne he | received Mr, Copland's ite toae did th 
churning or turbid; on the instant he) yo saturday, more warmly than « 


can open it and a detail comes cleanly 


Pos aes e ° oy YY] awe 
matinée aud.ence of Friday. fron 


178 - » q considera 
through. To those who have iy ws parts of the house pore ot ter if 
: +! ie 7) i Q xs oy r rj ; ) - 
for the lush romantics, the re te ne applause, enough wi tee Oi twice 
geem thin-bodied. On the lips of those W210) peoall ~eomposer and ©¢ echestra 10 
think and feel and hear with the com- | over and finally to bring the ore Kousse- 
poser sinewy and fine-muscled would be its fect. Seldom have it and Dr. , 

? ; 


the truer words. 


“oa ti re A 
vitzky more exerted themselves to m ike 


ae : arers ( Satur: 

The texture as the old word went, vel piece prevail with hearers. td Nor 

\ a texture than a silvered, keen-tem- day, appreciably, they BUCccees : oo : the 
Sarda steel, giving back reflections. and)... there doubt that many of bot 


resonance rather than color, 


, waned 
The har- elder and the younger generation four 


nies are astringent, as whose are not| vy Coplani’s “Ode” an ingpresslve sataic. 
ti this third decade of the twentieth | Pc i- 2 (99% a 


| tightly or wrongly, seems to them its 
proper framé. With the “Taigane,” on 


seeming’ ease, yet with infinite gusto, 
the tests of technical skill with which 
it bristles, but making of the music, 
withal, less a show piece than an im- 


PLAYS ODE passioned Gipsy rhapsody. No wonder 
that vesterdav's audience applauded 
her as it did.. Such exhilaration ie rare 

() COPL N}) enough at the Symphony concerts—or 
A at any other. 


Copland’s Ode 


Mr. Copland is an authority on 
modern music, he has délvéd deeply 
| into the scores of Stravinsky, Honegger 

A . Vi} F and the rést, learned the sécrets of 

Jelly d ranyl, JOIN their technique ana explained to the 
unitiated their musica] processes ‘and | 

their hidden meanings. But has he not | 
in the course of these endeavors made 
their several idioms so much his own 
that in composing he unconsciously 
quotes them, if not literally, at least in| 
substance? There are Suggestions of | 
“The Rite of Spring” as well as of 


F urore 
“Pacific 231" in the Ode heard yester- 


Fit 26; j \ a day, to mention the most Obvious musi- 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH cal resemblances, .As a conscientious 


member of the younger generation of 
With a programme drawn from Américan composers Mr. Copland must | 
vee ‘ee needs pay his respect to Tin Pan Alley, 
Mozart, Aaron Copland, Ravel and nor does his admiration for Stravinsky 
Liszt and with the electric Jelly extend to the bland ana urbane Igor 
; ae ; , _ Of the Violin Concerto and the Capriccio | 
d’Aranvi for ¢« 7 -once p 
sta sesie y tot soloist, the Sj mphony  ¢or piano and orchestra. 
Concert of yesterday afternoon Mr. Copland’s Ode is in the main re-. 
lacked neither Variety. nor he lentlessiy dissonant. His ambition 
ac! l aric or «6excite- 
iy ’ © seems to have been to make the 
ments, orchestra sound, save in a very few 
iat passages, aS harsh and strident as pOs- 
_ sible. The scoring, for the most yart 
MIS ’ , ‘ 8! \ . ? ne pi 9 | 
»S WARANYI’S VIRTUOSITY iS thick and opaque. The chief color | 
Not before had the temperamental; impression is of a gray and sodden 
Hungarian violin virtuosa appeared at} M@SS. Yet — there are lighter, cons | 
ois gx | | trapuntally ingenious sections and the. 
the regular Subscription concerts. The 


| music seems to be logically put to-| 
Piece from Mr. Copland was the sym-} gether. 
phonic ode, written 


Soloist, Creates 


in commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary 


Symphony Orchestra, 
last 


season of the| Yesterday’s audience 


but unperformed! Mixed emotions, There were hisses | 
ade . " ; . ‘ . : “ ‘ts » : . 
year because of difficulties arising | 4rO™ parts of the hall, while many re- | 


heard it with 


Some Hisses Heard | 
| 
| 


frained from applause altogether, yét 
at rehearsals, there was enough of the latter to re- 
d’'Aranyi's, turn thé composer sevéral times to the 
pieces were a concerto of Mozart, in D_ stage. | 

major, and the “Tzigane” of Ravél with} Had certain mélodic ideas been brought 
Which to a piano accompaniment, she/|into sharper rélief, the performance of | 
had already astonished a Jordan Hall, Mozart’s Overture, conspicuous in gen- 
audience, Mozart’s overture to “The @ral for its lightness and spéed, would 
Marriage of Figaro” began the after-| have given the unalloyed pleasure that 
noon and “Les Preludes” brought it to the accompainments to the concerto and 
4 Sonorous conclusion. to Ravel’s fascinating ‘‘Tzigane’’ did 
Miss d’Aranyi is mistress extraor- give. But as between the exacerbations 
dinary of the mechanics of Violin play- | of Copland and the bombasts and 
en but she has hardly an equal con- banalatiés of Liszt, as Dr. Koussevitzky 
te over her own flaming temperament, tnderscored them yesterday, there may 
has been noted before that her play- be little to choose, so far as ésthetic 


i} _ s . . 
ns of the classics iS tinctured with enjoyment is concerned. 
Certain ardors and in 


“thet, tensities not quite. ) 

in keepin chaste nature. A writes (ghe & 
» more untroubled, This Ss f y is 
han Miss d@’Aranyi’s|one of the most attractive Kous- 


y is preferred by. those who sevitzky has offered the Friday and 
e this music kept in what,|Saturday subscribers this season, 


and heard yesterday for 
the first time in public. Miss 


would hav 


the other hand, Miss d’Aranyi could, | 
and did, let herself go, tossing off with | 
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the! Siiperlative skill as a writer of music 
igi any ag age Oger or ima is fnalf ironically used in giving 20th 
wal “y wr sitherte unsuspected de- Century terms the essence of some 
oper Re turned to Mozart, and long since exhausted 19th Century 
ee’ rand Aaron Copland among genre, If Ravel only were blessed 
calle with Liszt’s amusingiy With musical ideas of his own, he 
nee one ntege i Preludes’ thrown in would be among the greatest compos- 
ee if the surviving Victorians. ers of all time. But, like Richard 
Mie dos “Yell ” as she spells her Strauss, he has long been reduced to 
mn ys Americans who otherwise making a little inspiration go a long 
tant vmispronounce it) d’Aranyi way by the use of sheer virtuoso 
sigs ed the “Tzigane” of Ravel, writ- technique. | 
Pon’ ¢ her, with immense gusto and After all, Liszt wrote more dazzling- 
oa iv ’ skill. Im Mozart’s D ly than any of them. Respighi’s musi- 
ee os rexto she proved herself mis- cal best sellers about Rome aren’t half 
= nt yard classic style. She was so brilliant as ‘‘Les Preludes,’’ though 
ey ml applauded, and repeat- slightly more up to date. Copland 
Be rect i} A to bow her acknowl- and Ravel are too self conscious, too 
tants. ; fastidious, to let themselves go. Their 
e . X: 
ram was the taste, if not their consciences, wil! not 
a A page Bi Mona tye Aaron Cop- as a rule let them make an audience 
“sa ares = honie Ode,’ written for)sit up and take notice, as audiences 
a. hap Symphony's anniversary, still do for ‘‘Les Preludes. Played 
but hitherto unplayed. Mr Copland! with the gusto Dr Koussevitzky 
oe cently revised his score, chang-| brought to it yesterday, Les Pre- 
ee th erates of the music rather! ludes’’ is still highly effective, banal 
oo. the music itself, however, 80 a8 | as some of it has become, nae 
implify the task he sets conductor Put any or all the other music hear 
Ter caver This “Ode” has no pro- yesterday and mentioned above up 
ape wayers. against Mozart and how its weeuter: 
Oe. otes from *he stands. out. Even in a rather 
Rag sere A ‘“Paludes’’ 4! pedestrian performance the etebgaghe i 
Simesical adjuration to the audience|to ‘Figaro’ seemed timeless be 
es tell the creative artist the mean- deathless. Even with a perfunc se 
ine of his work. His musical material, accompaniment, the melodic flow hs 
r. lis us is all derived from a tw0- the little violin concerto, written at 19, 
he r hrase in his own “Nocturne”! enthralled the listener, Genius of the 
Be Siolin and piano. This sounds aé& first rank, like Mozart’s, is incommen- 
ae he were trying out the /ate surable with any talent, mowers War’ 
d’Indy’s theories about composition, F ~ 2 
and imposing on his music a too rig- Aaron Coplan 
formal logic. 
an te obviously futile to judge 60 
complex and so modern a piece at a 
first hearing. One can only record 
random impressions. Mr Copland’s 
earlier works had a vitality and 4 
genuineness here seemingly absent. Ain 
this “Symphonic Ode” he is too much 
the technician and too little the mu-! 
sician with an irresistible impulse to 
cempose. When he does attempt to 
be emotional and dramatic, as in his 
coda, the result has a surprising re- 
semblance in effect to the hollow and 
calculated perorations of Respighi, . 
though the musical means used are | 
different. cot 
This composition, despite some bril- | 
liant an& moving pages, disappointed - 
at least one of Mr Copland’s admir-— 
ers. He must not let his musica] 50° 
phistication, acquired in Paris, quencn - 
the innate originality and genuine- 
ness that have made his other works 
seem among the joey promising yet 
ritten by his generation. | 
“Mavel's “'Taigene,’” thanks to Miss 
d’Aranyi, sounded much more bril- | 
liant than it did several years ago: 
when played by another violinist at) 
these concerts. It is one of those pieces 
in the vein of ‘‘La Valse,’’ and the too 
celebrated Bolero, in which Ravel's. 








[hens By TAWRENCE GILMAN ——————___.) 


(Reprinted from yesterday's late editions) 











rt. bite , » Was composed for the Orchestra’s Fif- a H 
Mr. Copland’s ‘Symphonic Ode? 0. anniversary, its public exhibition | | } 
by the Boston Symphony, did not irk the conductor or his band. . i | hia 
for the First Time Here Pe ee ' ae 


spiinssentticlaiige ieee ST Mr. Copland appears to have written Tak 
Fourth evening concert of the Boston his ‘Symphonic Ode” in 1927-’29. The 


Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, : a x ¢ x 


« ‘ . ’ . | ' +74 7 

PROGRAM served last season. One conjectures | ih ie ae 

1. Bach....Suite No. 2, in B minor, tor that the Ode would have been per-_ a 4 a3 
Flute and Strings formed before this if Mr. Koussevitzky | 

Flute solo: Georges Laurent | 

9, Coplaties 40. .i22 hvokinuaren Symphonic Ode had not felt that politeness to foreign | 
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indi n a Rons li benefactors rejyuired that he clear the’ - i | 
4. Brahms—-—Symphony No. 4, in Se atessr: mea of ahead eS aa ; t | 4 
Op. 98 . essrs, Hindemith, Honegger, Respighi, mh 
Jndacd, 5, / #2 AA s Roussel, Stravinsky and other eminent i t 


IRTHDAYS involve offerings, unless 


one is very careful. Anything may 
Lappen—purple cravats with forked 


foreigners anxious to have a finger in By ay 
the jubilee pie, before he opened the fil i i 


packages that were postmarked “Brook- 
lightning picked out in emerald green; lyn” or “Washington” or “Colorado 


He I a 

pen-wipers, bronze bookends; your best Springs.” HAM if 
‘ ’ . pal , ; 

friend’s Complete Works (inscribed). However that may be, Mr. Copland | 


























If you are an orchestra, and ancient has now 
and famous, subject to anniversary 
celebrations, jubilees, and so forth, the 


peril is great. For music which is writ- saying that “people will naturally want | | 
ten in your honor by eminent com- to know what this work is an ode to.; | HG , 
posers, desirous only of celebrating your Usually an ode is <n ode to something 

fiftieth or other anniversary, must be or other. This is not an ode to any- 


accepted, and—what is more important thing except to the spirit that is in 
—performed. ithe music. And 1 don’t know what. 


One suspects that the great organiza- that spirit is. You, my many listeners, 


tion which adds such luster to the | wilt nave to tell me that.” Mr. Cop- | 


Sacred Codfish was slightly embarrassed Nand at this point quoted a saying of ; 
by the flood of birthday offerings which angré Gide: “Before explaining my | 
celuged it upon the occasion of its ipook to others I wait for them to ex- Sait: |: 
fiftieth anniversary; it is even whis- plain it to me. What interests | | tay 
pereci that the obligatory display of | me especially is what I have put into— i 


certain of those symphonic pen-wipers my book without my own knowledge— : 
and bookends and autographed copies that part of the unconscious that I 


has been attended with elaborately | should like to name ‘la part de Dieu’. {os 
suppressed anguish. 
’ , » 











been hecre from. 
8 3)° Ne ' } 
Mr. Copland has been reported as) 
































































2e rie ae 
| But surely Mr. Copland did not need 
Among these disconcerting benefac- tO drag in either Gide or le bon Dieu. 
tors, Mr. Aaron Copland, the American His ode is self-contained and _ self- 
composer who has made New York,a Sufficient. It has no literary basis, no 
capital of musical modernism, is cer- “Program,” no subtitle or motto. It is 
tainly not to be included. Mr. Copland | just an ode to itself—Mr. Copland has 
is known to be a protegé of Mr. Kous-/ Made that clear: and in being merely 
sevitzky. The gold of his inspiration is that, it is being as regular as an 
no sooner materialimed in the form of ®nxious Congressman. Does not the In- 
ink and score-paper than it is ear- disputable Authority tell us that an 
marked for Boston. So it is quite cer- ode, “in modern usage,” is “any lyric 
tain that, although Mr. Copland’s ‘‘Sym- Of lofty tone dealing progressively with 
phonic Ode,” which we heard Thursday one dignified theme”? Mr, Copland 
night from those wizardrous players himself assures us that the musical 
Who have made the East Wind lyrical, material of his Ode 1s concerned with. 
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ne idiipenta’ fines Mr. aut, 
t yrous in a fearful time, has 
arric a ; npeinetnle of thrift, as ap- 
— sagt stance, some 
} ; vonbdnitil | limits. Mr. 
“is a serious, a rig earnest 
j, sel -respecting, ? 
Jligent, if aa to have his say FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 26, at 2.30 o’clock 
atever the dull-witted and the un- 
die sive may think of his outgivings. 
oe ‘is all to the good. It was my SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 27, at 8.15 o’clock 
asure and privilege to praise Mr. | 
“= i's widely execrated Piano Con- 
‘when it was played here five years” 
Ba But in comparison with that 
; and joyously challenging work, 
ne Ode is, for the most part, im, ; ; i 
oe and unrewarding. — | Hindemith . | . Konzertmusik for String and Brass Instruments 
a ee ing it, one visions Mr. Caiiaed I. Miassig schnell, mit Kraft. 


Lagat lucubration, praying. II. Lebhaft; langsam; lebhaft. 
“a > make him Hard and Stri. 


*Sharp-Edged and Astringent and 
he ¢ other ‘things that a composer akon 
2 to be in‘order to escape the ; “La Mort de Tintagiles,’’ Dramatic Poem after the 


Bin, 1A "i dy ot . ° 
snvot a ragescacodeage sr . Play of Maurice Maeterlinck, for Orchestra 
‘dn’ shor e him Ie , 

ak haa and Viola d’Amore, Op. 6 


(Viola d’Amore—JEAN LEFRANC) 
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‘trouble with Mr. Copland’s 
| oo? not that it is too dissonant or 
harsh—it is not as good as that. Tt 
ffe: hg 9m an ancient curse: sterility. 
ce ay be worthy of Stravinsky—the 
| and lifeless Igor of the Con- 
to fo Violin; va it is scarcely Beethoven. Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,’’ Op. 55 
hy of Mr. Coplan ial . Allegro con brio. 
Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 


Finale: Allegro molto. 
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There will be an intermission before the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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the treatment of a single theme. He 
has spoken of one of the five sections 
of the work as being “lyrical,” and cf 
the opening and close as being “monu- 
mental.’’ The case could not be clearer 


for regularity. 


aK + » 


But one suspects that Mr. Copland, 


“made timorous in a fearful time, has 


carried the principle of thrift, as ap- 
plied to imaginative substance, some- 
what beyond reasonable limits. Mr. 
Copland is a serious, a most earnest 
composer, purposeful, self-respecting, 


‘intelligent, determined to have his say 


whatever the dull-witted and the un- 
responsive may think of his outgivings. 


And this is all to the good. 1t was my 


pleasure and privilege to praise “Mr. 


Copland’s widely execrated Piano Con- 


certo when it was played here five years 
ago. But in comparison with that 
gusty and joyously challenging work, 
the new Ode is, for the most part, im- 
p»tent and unrewarding. 

Hearing it, one visions Mr. Copland 
lost in agonizing lucubration, praying 
Heaven to make him Hard and Stripped 
and Sharp-Edged and Astringent and 
all the other things that a composer 
must learn to be in’ order to escape the 
sin of sensibility—entreating the gods, 
in short, to make him worthy of Stra- 


vinsky. 
* * . 


The ‘trouble with “Mr. Copland’s 
Ode is not that it is too dissonant or 
too harsh—it is not as good as that. It 
suffers from an ancient curse: sterility. 
It may be worthy of Stravinsky—the 
drained and lifeless Igor of the Con- 
certo for Violin; but it is scarcely 
worthy of Mr. Copland. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 27, at 8.15 o’clock 


Hindemith Konzertmusik for String and Brass Instruments 


I. Miéassig schnell, mit Kraft. 
I]. Lebhaft; langsam; lebhaft. 


Loeffler ‘La Mort de Tintagiles,’’ Dramatic Poem after the 


Play of Maurice Maeterlinck, for Orchestra 
and Viola d’Amore, Op. 6 


(Viola d’Amore—JEAN LEFRANC) 


Beethoven. Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,”” Op. 55 
. Allegro con brio. 
Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro molto. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


T 
he works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 





ray By VHILIP H 
| rogram of the 17th conc 


the Boston Svmphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, which took 
place yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall, was as follows: Hindemith, concert 
music for string and brass instruments. 


Loeffler, “The Death of Tintagiles,” 
dramatic poem (after the play of Mae- 
terlinck), for orchestra and _ viola 
d’amore—Jean Lefranc, viola d’amore. 
‘Beethoven, Symphony No. 3, “Eroica.” 
One has heard too little of Hindemith’s 
music in Boston to form a just opinion 
of its worth. Other American cities 
have been more fortunate; perhaps less 
fortunate. There was a time in Ger- 
many when he was regarded as the 
white-haired boy; the hope for the glo- 
rious future; greater even than Schoen- 
berg. In England they look on Hin- 
demith coolly. When his “concert 
music for piano, brass and harps” was 
performed in London early this month 
al. able and fair-minded critic re- 
marked: “The more one hears of the 
later Hindemith the more exasperating 
his work. From time to time, some 
little theme is si:own at first in Sympa- 
thetic fashion, then submitted to the 
most mechanical processes known to 
music. Any picasant jingle seems to 
resmerize the composer, who repeats it 
much as Bruckner repeats his themes 
. . Hindemith abuses the liberty 
shown to a mocern.” 
But Hindemith is not always mesmer- 
ized by a pleasant jingle. Witness his 
oratorio recentiy performed with great 
success. The title is forbidding, “The 
|Unending,” but the performance takes 
only two hours, The “Concert Music” 
played yesterday is of “‘the later Hinde- 
mith,” for it was composed for the 50th 
anniversary of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra; it was performed here last 


April and proved to be one of the few 


compositions sent in worthy of the oc- 
casion. This music is more than inter- 


esting. It cannot be called “noble,” 


not even “grand,” but it holds the at- 


tention by its strength in structure, its 
spirit, festal without blatancy. For once 
there is no too evident desire to stun 
the hearer. It is as if the composer 


: ee ee . 7 
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had written for his own pleasure. It 
is virile music with relieving passagesS— 
few in number-—-that have genuine and 
simple beauty of thought and expres- 
sion; exciting ats times by the rushing 
rhythm. 


It was high time to hear Mr. Loef- 
fler’s ‘‘Death of Tintagiles” again, for. 
though the revised version 1s now 31) 
years old, the music is as dramatically, 


emotional as when it was first performed; 
even more to be appreciated today than 
it was when audiences still favored 
square-toed compositions with the old 
\formulas, and were suspicious of com~- 
‘posers who freed themselves from con~- 


firing shackles of tradition. The rag- 
ing measures suggesting the storm with- 
out the castle have lost nothing of dra- 
matic intensity which, wild as it may 
be, is always musical. The mystery, 
Ahe suspense of those waiting for the 
dread something to happen, the agony 
of Ygraine as she hears the boy crying 
or the other side of the keyless iron 
door—all this is forcibly suggested to 
those familiar with Maeterlinck’s little 
tragedy—suggested, for Mr. Lieffler is 
tow fine an artist to write merely pano- 
ramic music; while to those who do 


not know, or do not care for the sym- 


belism in this piay, Mr. Loeffler’s music 
in itself is to them eloquent and moving. 
The performance was excellent in the 
general spirit and the expressive de- 
tail. Dr. Koussevitzky, Mr. Lefranc and 


‘the orchestra paid this tribute to the 


composer. He was present; was called 
to the platform several times; was en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

One would kave had the Funeral 
March in the sy:irphony taken at a little 
faster pace. It is long, as though the 
mourning for the hero would never end, 
and if the tempo taken is a shade too 
slow, the funeral procession is lkely 
to drag weary feet to the grave. The 
problem of the fitting tempo is not an 


‘easy one to soive. One does not wish 
‘te hurry the hearse; one does not wish 
‘to keep the grave-diggers and the orator 
of thet day waiting. 


With this possible exception, the per- 
formance was impressive. But the sym- 
prony itself gains by performances at 
long intervals; for some great occa- 
sion: it is not a symphony for once in 
two or three years. Beethoven realized 
its dangerous Iength. After th> first 
public performance, he inserted this 
note in the score: “Since this symphony 
is longer than an ordinary symphony, 
it should be performed at the begin- 
ning rather than at the end of a con- 
cert, either after an Overture .or an 
aria, or after a concerto.”’ Conductors 
in all countries have paid little heed 
to his request. 

No wonder that many in Vienna when 
they first heard the symphony were 
aismayed, and found it grotesque and 
boresome. But was there an orchestra 
in Vienna or in all Europe at that time 
capable of play:ng the symphony as it 
should be played, and how many con~ 
ductors, the composer Se aa were 
competent to interpret 1t: ; 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra will be out of town next 
week. The program of the concerts on 
March 11 and 12 will be: Bach, C. P. 
E., concerto, D major, for orchestra, 
arranged by Steinberg. Stravinsky, 
suite No. 1 from the ballet ‘“Pulcinella 
(after Pergolesi) for small orchestra. 
Debussy, Nocturnes-Nuages, Fetes, Sow- 
erby, ‘Prairie.’ poem for orchestra. 
Strauss, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks.”’. 


Afternoon Of 
Beethoven By 


‘ the progress, the epic vastness of the con- 
| flict, the might of will with which the 
composer informs it. The unprepared 
audience of 1805 must have listened with 
deepening awe. In 1932 there was a hint 
of it in the tense silence of the matinée 
audience. Research has ‘discovered that 
the orchestras of Beethoven’s time, and 


bodies who gave what we moderns would 


Kousse 1tzky en. afterward, were catch-as-catch-can 
A 27,1982 Dram 


The “Eroica”’ Full-Statured, 


Loeffler Transformed, 
Hindemith Replayed 


N the performance, at the Symphony 

Concert on Friday, of Beethoven's 

“Eroica’’ Symphony, Dr. Koussevitz- 

ky and the orchestra did the offices 
of a conductor and of players in the first 
rank. They vitalized once more a long- 
familiar music, regained its vehemence, 
tension and manifold energy; so restored 
to hearers, a century and a quarter later, 
the surprise, the wonder, in which the 
first audiences must have listened. Some, 
of course, will say that the ‘‘Eroica’”’ is 
a ‘classic’; therefore needs no such re- 
jJuvenation. The very fact that it is 
a “‘Classic’’ makes the process the more 
imperative. Elsewhere, if not at Sym- 
phony Hall, most of us have sat under 
dutiful performances of the ‘‘Eroica”’ 
in which the orchestra sounded all the 
notes; while the conductor obeyed all the 
interpretive conventions that he hap- 
pened to remember. Then the Symphony 
ran to the “inordinate length’ of which 
Beethoven's Viennese detractors early 
complained. Then it passed as venerable, 
respectable, and lifeless, museum-piece— 
the notion at the back of many heads 
about the “tiresome classics.” One elated 
listener confessed yesterday that in his 
time he had instinctively associated them 
with the dusty busts on top shelves in 
his schoolroom. : 


ee ee 


Subconsciously: Dr. Koussevitzky may 
remember Goethe's saying that every 
Classic’? must be revitalized to each suc- 


ceeding generation—if it is to remain | 


itself. Certainly with the “Eroica” he 


judge sorry performances of symphonic 
masterpieces. And yesterday there were 
the weight, the splendor, the driving 
urge upon the rhythm, of the Koussevitz- 
kian = strings. In transition or when 
Beethoven calmed, the conductor was not 
less divining. Then also the transpar- 
ancy of the wood winds was complement 
to the power of the strings. 

The pitfall for the slow movement is 
less sentimentality than a kind of unc- 
tion, as though Beethoven were mourn- 
ing for hig hero with hands crossed 
upon his breast and eyes piously up- 
turned. So conceived, the Funeral 
Marck lags, while phrases and periods 
soften. Read objectively, the music pro- 
ceeds austerely, inevitably. The tension 
does not slacken when the measures of 
lament are less epical and universal than 
introspective and individual; for the in- 
stant putting by humanity in the mass 
that Beethoven may open his own heart. 
Dr. Koussevitzky illuminated these con- 
trasts; yet inpaceand accent,inadvancing 
and cumulating line, held firm to the poig- 
nant severity of a slow movement not to 
be compared until Beethoven twenty 
years later set hand to a ninth and final 
Symphony. The tone of the orchestra, 
refiected this tensity; yielded nothing to 
softness; spoke nobly, as the old philoso- 
pher had it, of Beethoven’s soul. 

The pace was swift through the 
scherzo, so swift that only the quick 
hands and lips of the players and the 
quick ears among the listeners could 
sound and catch the flying figures. 
The exhilaration, the excitement, were ir- 
resistible. Here at last was Beethoven, 
filinging out, striding the hills, up and 
down a wind-blown, jocund world. The 
strings were keen; the horns glowing. 
... Then to the finale of the variations 
with Beethoven convulsive in exultation, 
prodigious with power. From end to end, 
the ‘‘Eroica’’ is a Symphony of tension. 


did the works of such faith and practice;} Again Dr. Koussevitzky kept it unrelaxed 


While the orchestra played in the ec 


counted thirty or forty changes in the 
main theme through the first movement. 
Nobody was in the mood to test the 
Nae on Friday afternoon, while Beet- | 
pit ebay was surging forward with irrepres-_ 
; af and exhaustless energy, shaking his | 
ost at the high gods, stilling his outcries | 
= y that they might rise again. Dr. | 

oussevitzky re-asserted the grandeur of. 


on-! through every convolution of the change- 
ductor’s image. Plodding analysts have} . 


ful patterns; while strings and horns 
sang together deep and full; or through 
some interstice the flutes embroidered 
clear. The conductor stayed these ener- 
gies only for the songful measures that 
are halo to the end. ‘“‘The greatness of 
the ‘“‘Eroica,’’ wrote Mr. Gilman the other. 
day in the program-book of the Philhar- 
monic Society, ‘remains for men to mar- 
vel at.”” In twenty-five years of the Sym- 
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phony Concerts that greatness: seldom 'make.known deserving and characteristic 
stood clearer than it did yesterday from music of this instant day—when they 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his orchestra, 're-played Hindemiths Concert-Music”’ 


‘for strings and brass, written for the 
In the earlier half of the concert the | jypijee vaus at Symphony Hall. Now in 


conductor fulfilled two other obligations |} -enaration for performance at New 


mental and contrapuntal ingenuity 
in this piece. There is, musical ex~- 
pressiveness and sound adaptation 
of means to ends. - 

Mr. Charles Martin Loeffler’s 


who yet has his roots in the past, | 
Hindemith, and a resident composer | 
who has seen his music become a fix- ' 
ture in the repertory, Charles Martin 
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eration of a ‘‘classic.”’ 
gree creatures of environment, by which | 
‘fate it is the bounden duty of an illus: | 


as essential as the vitalizing and the lib- | 
We are all in de-,; 


trious conductor and an illustrious or- 
chestra to play music written in their 


upon. Mr. 
Death of Tintagiles,”’ written—in revi-) 


een eee > ee 


audience called and 


the concert-halls of the world. 


own city and country—so long, be it also 
said, as that music can hold its own in 
Yester- 
choice lighted 


“The : 


day Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
Loeffler’s tone-poem, 


sion—thirty years ago, played at Sym-)| 
phony Hall after a nine-year interval, for 
the first time by the present conductor. 
and orchestra. Once more a Bostonian 
recalled its oldest, 


widest established and most honored com- 


poser. 


If Mr. Loeffler is a Bostonian in- 
stitution, he is also, contrary to prece- 
dent, an institution much alive and cor-| 
dially regarded. s 
With surprise remembering ears heard 
the “Dramatic Poem.”’ To the best of 
recollection, never before ‘‘at these con- 
certs’’ has it sounded so dramatically, at 
such pitch of poignancy and power. 


The now neglected Maeterlinck was in 


full vogue when Mr. Loeffler wrote ‘‘Tinta- 
giles.’’ Under the conductor’s hand upon 
the composer’s music the Belgian poet’s 
thin, mannered little play became a. 
persisting parable, a universal tragedy. 
There were the forces of darkness in- 
carnate in the Queen and her music. 
There were the feeble hands and the 
longing hearts of the children of 
light beating vainly and piteously against 
them out of the measures for Tintagiles 
and his sister. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 


strings lent their power to the obscuran.- | 


tists. Mr. Loeffler and Mr. Lefranc’s 


viola d’amore, with the voices of the: 
woodwinds now and then aiding, plead’ 
Over | 


for the idealists at the closed door. 
both swirled from the orchestra the at- 


mosphere of fate and solitude and desola-. 


tion, where there is none to help or 
heed. From tfe earliest times there has 
beén no questioning the poetry of Mr. 
LoefMfler’s music. Now the temperament 
and the imagination of Dr. Koussevitzky 
also dramatized it. In this warming and 
heightening marks of its day that the 
piece betrays thirty years after, van- 
ished. A week ago the carpers made 
merry—in their superior way—over Mr. 
Copland’s saying that a composer does 
not always know all he has put into his 
music. What Dr. Koussevitzky drew 
yesterday from ‘‘The Death of Tintagiles’”’ 
‘Was the immediate and sufficient proof. 


| 


| Conductor and orchestra discharged a 
third obligation of their high place—to- 


York, came the second hearing promised 
last spring. No warmer was the mood 
of the audience toward the piece; while 
for most repetition confirmed § impres- 
sions already received. The ‘“‘Concert- 
Music’’ remains technically interesting, 
well-shaped formally; is wholly self-con- 
tained: upsprings, advances and rounds, 
skilfully conducted, exhilaratingly alive. 
In quick movements Hindemith is plainly 
of classic descent; in slow movements 
romantic—almost against his will-—by 
German heritage. He writes inevitably 
in the modernist idiom dissonant and 
multi-keyed, but he does not affect or 
exaggerate it. His invention is ready, 
if not always distinguished. He weaves 
counterpoint with inexhaustible dexterity 
and resource; for individuality turns 
it now genial and flowing, now biting and 
witty. He is fertile and pungent with 
combinations, contrasts or isolation of 
hig instrumental voices. 

At the beginning of the ‘‘Concert- 
Music’”’ Hindemith strikes out sharp 
rhythms, running figures, massed peri- 
ods, full-voiced. ° In time there is clear 
modern melody; a lithe, keen, spirited, 
almost festal, fugue; a return to large 
and sonorous melodic curve; a whip-lash 
climax with the resumed fugue. Nobody 


is stirred in the old emotional sense; but 


more than one finds here the restless 
strength, there the quest for a stripped 
beauty, from the mind rather than the 
heart, that both mark our time. The 
one animates, ‘the other enriches, this 
‘“Concert-Music.”’ ly AS 2 


Boston Symphgny , 
; 2 ima 
For the severtee th program of 
the Boston Symphony season, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky presented in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, on the after~- 
noon of Feb. 26, this program. 
Hindemith, Konzertmusik for string 
and brass instruments; Loeffler, “La 
Mort de Tintagiles’; Beethoven, 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat. 
Hindemith’s Konzertmusik, com- 
posed for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the orchestra, was heard for the 
first time last season. It was then 
described in this place as one of 
the more considerable of the com-~ 
positions written for the jubilee. 
That impression was confirmed by 
the performance under review. The 
beginning is inauspicious, but the 
promise thus not given is well ful- 
filled. There is more than instru- 


“Tintagiles,’ a dramatic poem after 
the play of Maeterlinck, for orches- 
tra and viole d’amouy, had gone un- 
heard at these concerts for nine 
years. It has come to be an estab- 
lished custom that Mr. Loeffiler shail 
be represented annually on the pro- 
grams of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, not merely because he is 
one of the most distinguished of liv- 
ing composers, but also because 
there is genuine appreciation and 
admiration for his work. The “Mort 
de Tintagiles” is his op. 6. Composed 
originally in 1897 for orchestra and 
two violes d’amour, it was later 
remodeled into its present form, in 
which it had its first performance 
in 1901. Mr. Loeffiler’s way with 
Maeterlinck is very different from 
that of Debussy, though Tintagiles 24 
inhabits the same sort of shadowy 
land in which Pelléas and Mélisande 
live. This music is more full- 
blooded ; it is admirably knit music, 
which still possesses dramatic power.. the 
The solo part was played—and well 
played—by M. Jean Lefranc, first 
viola of the orchestra. The composer 
was present to receive the plaudits 
of the audience. L. A. S. 


ten 


Hindemith’s piece, 


mance 
direction 


works 
Golden Jubilee. 


HINDEMITH’S MUSIC 


programme, was the 


with 


under Dr. 
of Mr, 
Hindemith’s 


most 
composed for 


Only 


Loeffler, shared the Symphony Con- 
cert of yesterday afternoon. 


which headed the 


“Concert Music” 


its first performances last 
Beethoven's 
ended, was the 
Between them came in its first perfor- 


which 
‘Kroica”’ 


for strings and brass Instruments writ- 
for the 50th 


Boston Syvmphony Orchestra and given 


anniversary of the 


April, while 
the concert 
Symphony. 


Koussevitzky’s 


‘“kKkonzertmusik’ 
was first heard here there were those 
who found it to be one of the soundest 
satisfying of the 


several 


the Orchestra’s 


it. 


the symphonies 
of Roussel and Honegger could in this 
respect stand beside 
of the music yesterday tended to raise 


A re-hearing 


listener’s good opinion of it. 


mith, 
point, 


Dissonance If Unavoidable 


Toch and Berg 
does not seek 


are 


dissonance 


Your Teutonic modernist, and Hinde-_| 


all cases in. 


tonly and for its own sake, but arrives 


it 


contrapuntally 


as 


did Bach, 


He does not forswear melody 
substituting | 


of the long-breathed 


for 


that bespeak 


it 


, the short, 


type, 


ejaculatory 


the over-wrought nerves, 


Wali- ! 


} 
' 
I 
} 


vi at | 
DER | Schumann and Wagner and Straus be- 
fore him, : 


phrases | 


HONOR the temperament uncontrolled. 
All of these virtues, positive and 


negative, reside in this ‘‘Konzertmusik,” | 
self-evolving as 


Here is 


Ther 


untinged 


ness, 


Gains on Rehearing 


l_oeffler’s Poem 


Ka a7-pirhrs 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
A classic, Beethoven, a modernist 


Dr. 


they 


e 


endeavored at 
recently to banish from 


played 
believed 
eloquent, in turn, with 
Perhaps it was the perform- 


tagiles.”’ 
but the fact 


ance, perhaps it 
remains that ‘‘La Mort de Tintagiles” ' 
sounded fresher 
every way a more vital, more enduring 
music 


music as 


anything of Bach. Its creation was an 
act of composition, not of mere piecing 
together of effects, borrowed or original. 
is evidence in it of 


that may only be described as masterly 
and of a genuine musical impulse, not 


with the 


romanticism 
FH : 7 b, . your simon-pure ultra modern composer 

indemi th S Piece has least 
his conscious- 


a technique 


that 


until -very 


Loeffler’s ‘“Tintagiles” 


Koussevitzky and 
piece as 


Hindemith’s 
in it, 


than when it 


was not, 


and 


the orchestra 


though 


they were 


Loeffler’s “*“Tin-.) 


yesterday, 


was 


seemed in 


last heard 


Loeffler’s tone-poem, | 
‘The Death of Tintagiles.’’ 
When 
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here nine years ago, It is posible that 
we have learned not to try to associate 
the musie too closely with Maeterlink’s 
play. To do this is to suspect it being 
over-substantial, too thickly textured, 
too heroic of voice to serve as com- 
mentary on this piteous drama of 
marionettes. Nor does the music that 
would suggest the baleful Queen seem 
us once it did, truly horrendous. Such 
things time inevitably softens. 

Today it were better to hear ‘‘La Mort 
de 'Tintagiles’’ as music for its own 
sake, conscious in a general way that 
ii depicts the age-old contest between 
the forees of evil and the innocent 
beings whose fateful destiny drags them 
down, despite all struggles and pro- 
tests, 


Composer in Audience 


In vyesterday’s performance of this 
still persuasive “‘dramatic poem’ the 
important part for viola d’amore was 
expressively played by Mr. Le rane. 
The composer, who was present in the 
audience, was summoned many times 
to the stage to acknowledge the ap- 
plause, 

Later the audience paid tribute to 
the impressive performance of the 
masterpiece of Beethoven with which 
this season Dr. Koussevitzky had al- 
ready honored the memory, first of 
Edison and then of Washington, 

°» 


ON AEL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitzky’s program for this 
week’s Symphony concerts includes 
Hindemith’s ‘“‘Konzertmusik,’’ for 
strings and brass; Loeffler’s ‘‘Mort de 
Tintagiles,’’ and Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’ 
Symphony. Hindemith’s music was 
written for the Boston Symphony’s 
50th anniversary, and first performed 
here last April. 

The viola d’amore solo in Loeffler’s 
familiar tone poem was played by Jean 
Lefranc, first viola of the orchestra. 
Mr Loeffler was repeatedly called to 
the stage py the hearty applause, 
which he shared with Dr Koussevitzky, 
Mr Lefranc, and the orchestra. For 
once the prophet was not without 
honor in his own, or at least his adopt-. 
ed country. 

Hindemith’s ‘‘Konzertmusik’®? must 
be counted among the notable works 
dedicated to the Boston Symphony last 
season, along witl. the symphonies of 
Roussel and Honegger and. the 
“Symphonie de Psaumes’’ of Stravin- 
sky. Here the composer has avoided 
the wilful eccentricities, the ironically 
anti-romantic bias that so often annoys 
listeners to his music. For, like many 
another artist of his generation, 
‘Hindemith is at heart a romanticist, 


who would wholeheartedly have con- ¥ 


tinued the 19th century tradition if the 
war had not made 19th century roman- 
ticism seem futile. 


Modern Greek Work 


In this ‘‘Konzertmusik”’ he is a suc- 
cessor of Wagner and Brahms, able to 
avoid their mannerisms, and to blend 
in a single stream of invention their 
manners, which were, after all, less 
diverse than their contemporaries sup- 
posed, This modern German work was 
yesterday applauded as cordially as 
though it had been French or Russian. 
At last this audience is recovering 
from its wartime obsessions. 

Dr kKoussevitzky’s eloquent and 
dramatic reading brought out the real 
meaning of Loeffler’s tone poem better 
than a delicately impressionist treat- 
ment, like some of the past interpreta- 
tions of Loeffler hereabouts, could have 
done. If one forgets the little play by 
Maeterlinck to which the title and the 
program notes refer, and considers this 
‘‘Mort de Tintagiles’’ as pure music, 
one’s admiration for Loeffier’s great 
creative talent grows. How little music 
3D years old sounds today as fresh, as 
brilliant, as evocative of moods and 
dreams as does this tone poem, 

If Mr Loeffler had only been a much 
touted Parisian, Viennese, or Londoner 
instead of a quietly sincere musician 
buried in provincial Boston it is not 
only possible, but certain that his fame 
today would be world-wide and secure. 
Not that he has not a great reputation 
among connoisseurs, here and else- 
where. But his is not now one of the 
names youthful musical amateurs feel 
obliged to utter with frequent ‘‘ohs’’ 
and ‘‘ahs.’’ It was good to note the 
applause yesterday, from orchestra 
and audience, to whom Mr Loeffler has 
so long been a familiar and respected 
figure. 


Captures True Spirit 

Dr Koussevitzky was as usual less 
successful with the ‘‘Eroica’’ than he 
is with the other great Beethoven sym- 
phonies, or with those of Brahms. He 
did not distinguish between forte and 
fortissimo. Too often the tone, espe- 
cially ‘of the strings, became coarse 
and noisy. Too often there was a lack 
of absolute precision in the ensemble. 
He made of the noble adagio a thing 
of long-drawn-out wails and sighs, es- 
sentially unheroic. Only in the finale 
did he capture the true spirit of the 
music and let it enthrall the listener, 
as it still can and should. 

Beethoven is one of those composers 
who do not need to be “interpreted,” 
made to speak out eloquently. Play 
exactly what is written, and add the 
nuances of phrasing and accentuation 
without thought of more than clarity 
of line and texture, and Beethoven 
will impose himself on an audience. 
To “interpret”? his music, beyond this, 
is to misinterpret it. P. R. 


*+") SYMPHONY CONCERT 

_. The seventh program of the Boston 
Psioniics ten orchestra, which was per- 
formed yesterday afternoon, was con- 


ucted by Richard Burgin. It’s first 
naif consisted of the following modern 
works, never before heard in Boston: 
Wladimir Vogel, Two Etudes (Ritmica 
funebra, Ritmica scherzosa); Ernest 
Toch Little Theatre Suite, Op. 54 
(I—Overture. II—Bashful Wooing. 
1lI—Dance. IV—Nocturne. V—Finale: 
Presto): Nicolai Berezowsky, Concerto 
for Violin, Op. 14. The solo part of the 
concerto was played by its composer. 
The second half of the program was 
occupied by Chausson’s Symphony in 
B flat major, Op. 20. 

Of Wladimir Vogel’s “Two Etudes,” 
the English critic, Edwin Evans—a 
ready and eloquent apologist for mod- 
ern music with whom Ernest Newman 
has fought some epic battles—has said 
that their main, Interest ‘is not So 
much thematic as inherent in the 
rhythms used and in the interplay of 
timbres, which serve to create very 
definite moods. They are studies in 
the real sense of the word, excursions 
in purely orchestral technique.” ‘The 
first of these studies, the “Ritmica 
funebre,” did indeed begin by creating 
an unmistakably funereal mood with 
its opening measures of intermittent 
drum-roll and the sombre rhythmic fig- 
ures for the strings which followed 
them; and there was an oboe theme 
that had a melancholy beauty. But 
as more and more instruments entered 
and formed a more and more complex 
web of sound, the “interplay of timbres” 
presented an effect not unlike that 
which results from mixing all the colors 
of a painter’s palette into one neutral 
mess. Nor was there anything espec- 
lally original or characteristic in the 
orchestral timbres or rhythmic pat- 
terns of the “Ritmica giocosa.” Mr. 
Burgin’s beat made it clear that the 
score must present a terrifying pan- 
orama of changing time-signatures, but 
to the ear all was tame and unexcit- 
ing. Stravinsky and Copland have 
given us infinitely more hair-raising 
rhythms. 

More interesting as orchestral ex- 
periment was Ernest Toch’s “Little 
Theatre Suite.’ This music was not 
written to be performed in connection 
With any particular stage performance, 
nor (says the composer) is it absolute 
music; certain of its movements were 
meant to suggest situations familiar 
In the theatre. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that accompanying stage scenes, 
or ballet scenes, would render them 
more enjoyable. Their composer un- 
doubtedly heard them in relation to 
scenés enacted in his mind’s eye; their 
hearers must guess vaguely at their 
precise purport and detailed implica- 


tion, or judge them (against the com- | 


Viennese, but Mr: Toch was born in 
Vienna. Nor was it altogether easy to 
regard the amusing “Bashful Wooing” 
episode as “idyllic.” But the vigoroug 
and really bucolic “Dance,” the “Note 
turne,” and the airy and thoroughly 
| abstract (indeed, almost classic) Finale 
were wholly delightful. : 
| Mr. Berezowsky showed himself to 
_yesterday’s audience both as an exe 
tremely dexterous and polished violin- 
ist and as a thoroughly contemporary 
composer. His concerto, in three move- 
ments, bears little resemblance to the 
traditional, banal, 19th-century type. 
No doubt, the work may by analysis 
be fitted into the usual pattern, but to 
por ear it sounds refreshingly new. The 
mélodic material is exceedingly free, 
| in the modern fashion, though the 
figuration of the violin part is some- 
‘times strongly reminiscent of the Bach 
.of the Brandenburg concertos or of the 
‘Handel of the Concerti Grossi. As a 
whole, too, the music has a vivacity. a 
luminous passionlessness, a crystalline 
impersonality, characteristic of 18th- 
century instrumental music, though the 
melodic and harmonic idiom is that 
of a young man of today. Mr. Bere- 
zowsky—who was admirably seconded 
by Mr. Burgin and the orchestra—was 
warmly applauded and several times 
recalled, 

Chausson’s symphony, which had not 
been performed here since 1923 (under 
Mr. Monteux), is a work of very dif- 
ferent kind. With its monumental 
dignity, with its well-defined themes 
used as emotional symbols, emotionally 
developed, more than as decorative mo- 
tives, with its rich, warm. sonorous or- 
chestration—a smooth, thick mixture 
rather than a loosely woven fabric, it 
lsof the consecrated type of romantic 
symphony. Despite its reminiscences 
of Wagner, of Franck. its occasional 
Suggestion of Tchaikovsky; despite its 
moménts of banality or pomposity, the 
Symphony is worthy of occasional] re- 
suscitation. Not the least pleasing epi- 
sodes in it are those that might be- 
long to a French “Pastoral symphony,” 
a la Watteau, with idyllically burbling 
horns and flutes and oboes. 

The performance of the orchestra 
under Mr. Burgin’s careful and intelli- 
gent direction was excellent. The con- 
cert will be repeated tonight. 

Next week’s program is as follows: 
D’Indy, “Istar” Variations, Op. 42, De- 
|bussy, “La Demoiselle elue” (with Mary 
/\Garden, Mae Murray, and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society). Strauss, “Don 
Quixote.” Dr. Koussevitzky will con- 
duct. S. S. 
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poser’s wish) as absolute music. .° So| 


viewed, these pieces do not pass the 


see equally well, though all are en-. 
vened by many an ingenious touch. 


and origina] fancy. With the best in- 
eenttone in the world one could not 
ind the “Wienerisch violoncello can- 


tilena” of the “Overture” noticeable | 
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SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 12, at 8.15 o'clock 


Bach, C, P. E. . Concerto in D major for Orchestra 
(Arranged by Maximilian Steinberg’ 
I. Allegro moderato. 


IL. Andante lento molto. 
IiI. Allegro. 


Stravinsky ‘ , ; Suite from the Ballet, “Pulcinella” 
for Small Orchestra (after Pergolesi) 
Sinfonia (Ouverture): Allegro moderato. 
a. Serenata: Larghetto. 
b. Scherzino. 
c. Allegro. 
d. Andantino. 
a. Tarantella. 
b. Toccata. 
Gavotte with Two Variations. 
Duetto. a. Vivo. 
b. Minuetto. 
c. Finale. 
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Debussy . : , Two Nocturnes 


a. Nuages. 
b. Feétes. 
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. “‘Prairie,”” Poem for Orchestra 
(First time in Boston) 
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Strauss “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 


Old-fashioned Roguish Manner,” —in 
Rondo Form, Op. 28. 
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There will be an intermission after Stravinsky’s Suite. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert. 





: remind one of the hush and meuptoat 
i Karas 1 U J. Wp aca, {7 of the prairie. With what simple means 
O R ¥ zs RAIRI ° Bae ag showed us the loneliness of a 


By PHILIP HALE ‘Russian steppe! Nor are Mr. Sower- 


| ) , ; -~y. by’s lusty workers in the cornfield any 
ce Sate tie mousseviaee voce different from orchestral ig” i in 
ductor, took place in Symphony hall @ny country slo og gil in a 
yesterday afternoon. The program was from demons below eC y hosts 
as follows: C. P. E. Back-Steinberg, above chorusing rage or joy. | 
concerto in D major for orchestra: “Prairie” is uninterestic music, pro- 


“ ‘ogram. How different 
Stravinsky, suite from the ballet, “Pul- gram or no prog Bpent 
cinella”’ for small orchestra (after Per- is ‘““The Plains,” in Ode Symphonie bj 


golesl); Debussy, two nocturhes: nuages Jabez Tarbox (1894), Mr. eee aerate 
and Fetes: Sowerby, “Prairie,” poem for wrote a long analysis of a RY ly ne 
orchestra (first time in Boston); Strauss, Musical achiey ement that oe} een pre 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” sented to an enraptured public. - 
Mr. Sowerby’s ‘Prairie’ was com- ‘The Symphonie opens upon the wide 
osed in 1929, and performed at Inter- and boundless plains in longitude 115 
ochen, Michigan, in that year. There ;degrees West, latitude 35 degrees a 
have been performances by the sym- | North, and ébout 60 miles from the 
phony orchestras of Detroit and “Thi- 'west bank of Pitts river, These data 
cago in 1931. Here is an Amerwan are beaw‘ifully and clearly expressed by 
composer who cannot say that he has a long (topographically) drawn note 
been slighted by conductors. The long from an E fiat clarinet . . _ A few 
list of his works with dates of perform- |notes on the piccolo calls the attention 
ances shows that he has been recog- to a solitary antelope, picking up mes- 
nized. cal beans in the foreground.” The con- 
“Prairie?” has for an_ argument tinuing analysis shows that Jabez Tar- 
passages from a poem by Carl Sand- box could ve pictorial, imaginative, 
burg, who asks: ‘‘Have you seen a red emo ional. | | 
sunset drip cver one of my cornfields? The suite “Pulcinella” had not been 
The poet also asks if the reader has played there by the orchestra since 
seen “the shores of night stars, the wave 1922” There are amusing sections; some 
lines of dawn up a wheat valley?” Mr. ingeniously orchestrated; but for full 
Sandburg is further inquisitive. He asKs appreciation there is need of the stage 
if the reader has heard “threshing dances. The Concerto by C. P. E. Bach, 
crews yelling in the chaff of a strawpille wel] arranged by Steinberg, with its 
and the running wheat of the wagon peagutiful slow movement; the nocturnes 
boards” and harvest hands singing py Debussy, and Strauss’s masterpiece 
dreams of women, worlds, horizons.” which must henceforth always be aSso~ 
Perhaps corn-huskers and harvest hands ciated with Dr. Koussevitzky’s amazing- 
in Illinois sing of women; this is inueed jy prilliant isiterpretation, were keenly 
probable; but we doubt if they sing Of relished by the audience. Nid 
horizons, The lines from this poeéM ‘he concert will be repeated tonight. 
might well suggest both pictorial and phe program of nex: week is arranged 
emotional music. Mr. Sowerby in his in memory of Goethe’s death, March, 
description of his music tells us tnat 1939: Wagner’s A Faust overture and 
the sections seek to interpret the moods jiiczt’s , Faust Symphony. In the 
of the poet; that the beginning “SU8~ performance of the Symphony the Har- 
gests the hush and perhaps monoton) a vard Glee Club will assist: 
the vast stretches of farm IAnA. uned Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Eatiiats orogram-mvusic. The unfamiliar numbers on the pro- 
Mr, Sandburg is an American poet gram of yesterday’s Symphony ky’s 
who sings of his country. Mr. Sower- cert were the suite from Stravinsky 
by’s music might have been written by phallet “‘Pulcinella’’ and a tone poem, 
any foreigner feeling the hush and “Ppyagirie,’’ by the young Chicago com- 
monotony of the plain near his village. poser, Leo Sowerby. The concerto ond 
Unfortunately in ‘Prairie’ there Is nO orchestra arranged at Dr adgreahblie’ 
suggestion of nationality. One does ky’s suggestion by Steinberg ence 
not complain because the composer has chamber piece by Carl Philip Eman se 
made no use of what are loosely knoWN SBach, two of Debussy’s nocturnes, a 


as “folk songs” or art-songs in the folk- Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 


* One does not ask for filled the remainder of the concert. 
cetiute that the corn-huskers should _Mr Monteux, 10 years ago, bags Ne 
warble sweetly that good old song, “When | here excerpts from Stravinsky's Ra 
the corn is waving, Annie dear.” It’ cinella,’? which included sy ag ee: 
is true “that the orches‘ra gives On€' numbers heard yesterday, but e 


ari idea of the threshing crews yelling, has- been no other performance in. 


| ake a devil of a noise, Boston. Stravinsky’s score Is based 

oa gine’ A ‘be a greater pleasure tO on music by Pergolesi, which - os 

be told in music the dreams of the ranged, with some alterations an oan 
farm hands about horizons. ditions, for a ballet produced in 

In “Prairie” the composer shows 4, by Diaghilev’s company. Only a prin 
lack of imagination. He does no! evel; fyl study of the scores would & 


just what Stravinsky drew from Per- 
golesi and what he contributed, — 

The result is a spirited and charming 
succession of brief movements, full of 
rhythmic vitality and melodic grace, 
but rather fragmentary when. heard as 
a concert piece, without the accom- 
panying stage spectacle for whieh it 
was intended. If the great 18th cen- 
tury composer sometimes speaks with 
a Bolshevik accent, it merely adds 
piquancy to the music. The scoring 
is a miracle of ingenuity and quite in 
18th century style. There is in one sec- 
tion a prominent solo part for the 
double bass, which won Mr Kunze 
several rounds of applause. 

Mr Sowerby’s ‘Prairie,’ played for 
the first time in Boston, is meant to 
suggest lines from the like-named 
poem by Carl Sandburg. The listener 
is asked to imagine himself alone in a 
remote prairie cornfield, feeling in suc- 
cession the moods suggested by the 
_poet’s phrases “red sunset,” ‘“‘shore of 
night stars’ ‘‘wave lines of dawn,’’ 
and ‘“‘threshing crews yelling in the 
chaff of a straw pile.’’ The composer 
disclaims any intention of writing 
‘program music” of the literal pic- 
torial type, however. 

The opening measures, suggestive of 
sunset, have in their sonorous shifting 
harmonies genuine atmospheric qual. 
ity, They do evokea mood, But, like 
most American composers, Mr Sow- 
erby is incapable of sustained elo- 
quence, yet eager to be dramatic, to 
be intense, to be heroic. He soon falls 
into a rather naive bombast, akin to the 
flights of rhetoric of the old-fashioned 
Spread eagle’ orator. His music 
lacks subtlety of style and complexity 
of texture, The scoring for orchestra 
suggests that he composes at the or- 
san, and then arranges for orchestra, 
as Schumann too plainly composed at 
the piano, and then orchestrated, The 
performance was painstakingly elo- 
quent. It was applauded with some 
degree of cordiality, 
| Dr Koussevitzky’s conducting in the 
‘Nuages”’ and ‘Fetes’ of Debussy, 
and in Strauss’ “Till” had in addition 
to the fervor, the eloquence that 
marks nearly all.his interpretations, a 
clarity, a precision, a brilliance of Style 
as well as of substance that indicated 
once more how notable his progress 
as a conductor has been. Now in music 
like this, which he loves, and which 
he knows thoroughly, he has all the at- 
tributes of a really great conductor, 
Enthusiasm, temperament, and un. 
»paring energy and industry he has al- 
ways shown. Now these great and 
rare qualities frequently bear fruit in 
performances which it would be hard 
for any conductor and any orchestra 
to surpass, 

One does not share his enthusiasm 
for the concerto made by Steinberg 
from music by C. P. E. Bach. What- 
“ver the original chamber piece may 


be like, this concerto for orchestra is 

turgid, with more sound than musical 

yan a andante, especially, is 
ry an ull, just what an 

should not be. ‘ pcre 
Next week, in honor of the centenar 

of Goethe’s death the program will be 


‘Wagner’s “Faust” overture and Liszt’s 
| “Faust” symphony. P, RR 


Boston Symphony. 


Cha. 

The Boston4Symphony Orchestra 
Sseason’s eighteenth program (March 
11-12) contained by way of un- 
familiar pieces Mr. Leo Sowerby’s 
orchestral poem, “Prairie,” played 
for the first time in Boston, and the 
Suite from the Stravinskyan ballet, 
“Pulcinella,” unheard in Boston for 
nine years. 

Mr. Sowerby’s piece, based on a 
poem of the same name by Mr. Carl 
Sandburg, bears.a quotation which 
speaks of sunset over cornfields, the 

“shore of night stars,” the “wave 
lines of dawn up a wheat valley,” 
|the cries of threshing crews and the 
‘songs of harvest hands. It has been 
Mr. Sowerby’s aim to paint the 
moods thus severally indicated. In 
realizing his aim, he has eschewed 
too great a reliance on the methods 
of the “moderns.” Ears that were 
affronted by Mr. Copland’s “Sym- 
phonic Ode” probably will be soothed 
ky this tone poem, for neither in 
dissonance nor in piercing sonorities 
nor in complexity of rhythms does 
it compete with that musical lament- 
ation. Its material consists of themes 
which, if they are not distinguished 
are recognizable. Perhaps it was not 
without reason that Dr. Koussevit- 
zky placed this score between the 
“Nuages” and “Fétes” of -Debussv 
and Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
These three works constituted the 
second half of a program on which 
the “Pulcinella” Suite occupied the 
place of honor. This position was 
perhaps an exaggerated tribute. It 
cannot be said that this music rep- 
resents the greater Stravinsky. In- | 
deed it is one of the first of those | 
works in which its composer, instead | 
of continuing to rely on the inspira- 


tion which had enabled him to write 


the “Sacre” and the “Noces,” chose 
to ally himself with various ancients. 
This ballet music, written “after 
Pergolesi,” falls between two stools. | 
As an entire work, it is neither 
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Pergolesi nor Stravinsky. But the |\sevitzky rescued from oblivion are not 
parts of it which are most pleasing | important; the Andante that comes be- 
—those contained in the Finale— | tween is music of haunting beauty 


are those in which Stravinsky pre- which deserves the emphasis Dr. Kous- 
isevitzky has put upon it, even if the 


vails. Pig ’ 
The program opened with an en- Saas tiaten: pul ool pialieal 
trancing performance of the C. P. E. Gerto was warmly "haplaudes gees 
Bach-Steinberg Concerto in Like all conductors, a ee 
major for orchestra. If Stravinsky has his favorite pieces, Not only Bach's 
had heard it he might have gathered Concerto, but Debussy’s Nocturnes 
that if you must tinker with the “Clouds” and ‘Festivals’ and Strauss’ 
ancients, this is the way to do it. “Till Eulenspiegel,’ also played yester- 
For one thing all the composers | hal santa several times. been heard in 
represented on the program would >Y™hOOnY [all since MOL ct ae 
have been grateful if they could they have been heard to surfeit is ie | 
have heard it performed, and that ly a matter of individual opinion. A‘ 
is for the beauty of tone, the virtu- all events the performance of Debus 
osity and the musicianship with musical impressions was_ yesterday 


which their works were set forth. again a triumph for conductor and pla: 
L. A. S. ers, while many have praised Dr. hous.- 


sevitzky’s version of “Till,’’ which 


terday plainly pleased the audience as 
a whole. 
A. 
Double 


Solo for Bass 


Only a hypercritical carper would sug- 


gest that Dr. Koussevitzky has steadily 
failed, at least in degree, to bring from 
this music either the folksy spirit or 


the sly and ironic humor which are it 
most characteristic qualities. With him 


some feel, the one is partially lost i! 
misplaced sentimentality, the other i 
a too conscious manipulation of effect. 


Perhaps it mieht suffice to say that the 
Koussevitzky “‘Till’ is over-interpreted. 

Of the remaining pieces on yesterday's 
list, one, Lee Sowerby’s ‘Prairie,’ was 


S ? 66 * * 99a novelty; the other, the suite for sma 
owerby S Prairie orchestra from Stravinsky's ballet “Pu 
cinella,’’ after Pergolesi, had not been 

heard here since Mr. Monteux intro- 


One Piece From Five | duced it to us in 1922. No doubt "Pul 


Oe Ow + eae eee. mee 


cinella’’ is as charming on the stage as 
various London reviewers found it to 


‘be when Diaghliev’s Russian Ballet pre- 


Composers 


’ brah tx 1932 é ak 'ago. But in the concert hall, despite 
Stravinsky’s ingenious efforts to give it 


BY WARREN S OREY SMITH point and color, Pergolesi’s music is foi 
The Svmphonv C Serene ‘the most part tenuous and at times 1! 
7 ay y Concert of yester- | is dull. The performance yesterday was 


day was one without a symphony,|a remarkable one and especial praise 


sented it in the British capital 13 years 


one which offered music by five com- 
e 7 . , 4 * . 39% 
either familiar or of no great con- | Sowerby’s “Prairie 


sequence, By 
| Mr. Sowerby, whose name appeared yes 


MSeh: | terday for the first time on a Symphony 
programme, would in his ‘‘Prairie’’ sug- 
i . 
ome , gest in tone the sweep and expanse 0! 
Yesterday, for the fourth time since bs lea r , s oer 2 nf ace 
his comi to B , pet: a Western wheat field, the boisterous 
sc ng to Boston, Dr. Koussevitzky | artiy; al 4 
found place on a. programme for thi | activity of the reapers, and again tie 
concerto in D major ‘of Carl Phill © | far-stretching, billowing fields. If there 
c / . . . ‘ . 
IUPP iis beauty in this American vista, there 


FOR FOURTH TIME 


Emanuel Bach as arrange i 
ged, at the con-| js also monotony. Both are reflected 


ductor’s own suggestion, by Maximilian | yy, Sowerbv’s music: the latter, one 
. « pe ~ Vo . - Shoat , 


Steinberg. The first and last move- | ¢gejs more than the former 


ments of this work whi 4 
thi work W hich Dr. Kous- | This tone poem displays harmonic and 


must be written of Mr. Kunze’s playing 


Inspired by a poem of Car] Sandburg, 


rhythmic resourcefulness and, saving fiand. ... Then followed the novel piece 
an occasional turgidity, is well 3 of the day, ‘‘Prairie,” tone-poem by Mr. 
chestrated, but it shares eit led gee Leo Sowerby of Chicago. He uses the 
of vad pene imei) oh iin betaine uate orchestra thick-voiced, in groups and 
of sa ala af choirs rather than as individual instru- 
A * m hon ments. He cultivates full tone and rich, 
y p if cushioning harmonies. Again summon- 

ing its sense of style, the orchestra 

played this broad-based and layer-like 


Co ne ert for music according to its quality, which, is 
not the quality of music written in the 

e characteristic idiom of today... . Finally 

Su erlatives Strauss’s ‘“Til] Eulenspicgel.”” For it the 

p ; orchestra of the composer’s young iImag- 
ination—capable, and at ease, with each 

yas technical demand, superlatively flexible, 
charactering and narrating by every 


} ; , ’ “ ‘ 
Conductor and Orchestra at musica] means, playing not only as sO 
many virtuosi but as so many voices to 


High Pitch Through this mock-herote epic of Till. ney 
T Many in the aud ence had sat. Dv 
Notable Program 


Dy while Dr. Koussevitzky, and the players 


with him, were upbuilding the orchestra, 
2 season after season, to its present range 
HROUGH the wh@#e Symphony and perfection. Often in the process 
Concert, yesterday afternoon, the some believed it over and prematurely 
orchestra played at the top of its praised. Now that it has become such 
powers. In the slow movement a paragon as it was yesterday, too many 
of Emanuel Bach’s Concerto, the limpid take its glories for granted. While it is 
depth and flow of the string-tone was sccure in this golden prime, sooner rather 
nothing less than a new beauty infused than later, Europeans should hear it. Such 
into a music already beautiful. In the performances of Emanuel Bach's Con- 
quick movements there was equal rea- certo, Debussy’s two Nocturnes, Strauss’s 
son to marvel at lightness, plasticity and Rondv, would elate them. 
glint; while the players on the wind in- anes rath 
struments were little masters of ara- Praises of the conductor may bevin 
besque. . . . In the Suite drawn by with his program. It contained no sym- 


Stravinsky from his adaptation tophony, no magniloquent tone-poem, no 
variations. The 


Diaghilev’s stage of Pergolesi’s ballet, engthy suite or set of 
“Pulcinella,” the conductor again used a longest piece upon it hardly exceeded 
small orchestra out of which even the twenty or at most twenty-five minutes, 
first double-bass and the trombone shone Most ran_ shorter. The five items—an 
as virtuosi. Hach in its kind, the solo- exceptional number-—were agreeably dl- 
oboe in another movement hardly ex- versified in form and style. Two, the 
celled them. Stravinsky is unsparing in Nocturnes and T'll’s Rondo, are acknowl- 
technical exaction. Frequently he de- edged masterpieces. In the s'ow move- 
mands fleet pace and light tone to the ment, Emanuel Bach’s Concerto does not 
utmost. At every turn of a music that, !ag too far behind. Each piece, more- 
outside a few songful pages, is inces- over, had a particular interest, even it 
santly turning, thé orchestra answered Mr. Sowerby’s tone-poer. appreciably dis- 
to composer and.conductor. Notable also appointed it. It would not be reasonable 
was its sense of style. It differentiated 'o say that every program through a long 
Pergolesi’s pungent Italian melodies from series of sympheny concerts should be 
Emanuel Bach’s deeper-voiced German assembled to this pattern; but three or 
song. Elsewhere in his Concerto it had four in the course of a season are re- 
spun counterpoint, tossed about figures. freshing and enlivening. 
Now it caught the flash of Pergolesi’s They are proof 2lso of our happy re- 
Neapolitan brilliance or the bolder sur- lease from the old Teutonic bondage of 
facing of Stravinsky’s humors. overture, concerto, symphony; from the 
Out of repertory, which Dr. Kousse- pedantic notion that a svmphony, or per- 
vitzky never permits to stale, Debussy’s haps a four-square tone-poem, must be 
“Clouds” and ‘“F’étes’’ began the second the foundation-stone of a ‘“‘serious’’ con- 
part of the concert. Composer and con- cert. Such programs are one of the 
ductor could hardly have played upon means by which Dr. Koussevitzky keeps 
an orchestra more sensitive to rhythm twenty-four pairs of concerts, in less than 
and color, more alert to every subtlety Seven morths to the same audiences, un- 
and signiticance of detail. Another beau- deadened by routine. The other day, 
ty far removed from that of Emanuel/Mr Gilman in New York hailed him 1s 


Bach’s slow movement was at its com-/cone of the three or four felicitous pro- 
‘'erram-makers in an orchestral America 
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curiously barren of such talents. Th He is neither sentimental nor prosaic. He | | poem, ahd for motto quoted mi German!The folk op“ra-bouffe, ‘““Mavra,” might 
compliment was just. outspreads the pure glow of tonal beauty stanza, one hearer would have discovered|or might not bear transfer from stage to 
“Though Mr. Sowerby’s orchestral poem|. .'. Forward again to Strauss’s “Eulen. | no incongruity in either title or quota-|concert-hall. Unless recollection slips a 

fell below expectation, the production of) Spiegel,” and Dr. Koussevitzky js pre- ae tion. ! (concert-performance has crossed the 
it for the first time in the East was cred-| eminently the conductor in the vein. mas. For with good will and sharpened eX-' conductor's mind. More than once, as 
itable to the conductor. He is keen for) ter of himself, his orchestra and the music. : pectation, he heard nothing saliently well, he has contemplated a performance 
the new music of American composers, before him. The Strauss who would make : American, nothing regional of the snap of Les Noces” as tone-poem. and “Les 
so long as it measures up to the stand-|#" Old and often simple form the container dle West, from MiP. rar Ab gale y Noces” is one of Stravinsky's enduring 
ards that he imposes upon Europeans as of new and artful matter: the Strauss of a ae Nor could he detect any hing ndivi " » masterpieces. In the theater Bostonians 
well. Within this prescription he likes| ‘04! folk-tale sauced with both ribaldry : as of the composer ninsel be totagamg: will never hear it. Are the four neces- 
it the better, if it is written by one of| 2) Mba irony, but sympathetic withal: th: ge exuberance of spirit 9g ayn age “ey sary. pianists. an insuperable obstacle 
the younger men. (Mr. Sowerby is still °'T@USs in young prime who achieves two [Bp SPared not alike Nibes , us Bab aap nid elsewhere? Figs Vi 
in the middle thirties). In the nature of ‘OUTS de force—-the weaving of a musical : the threshers, and t y wns te a . eo 
thinge—often for a living not to. be Pattern a8 intricate as itis. Tucid, si ee, BN ee re 
gained otherwise—many American com- 1006 With th Se.f-sufficient, yet keepins sya ai aap ty «aie ptt ea 

. ast, for the most part *. | the table of Till, universalizing that was ove si Lt Gale rplar 14 i} 
a te = adhe Sr ane i aepea te of — and it upon the general imagination sound, Pinna 3 ayrenes yen ban 
things again, with the musical riches of “ the thisd Bes neucting ni al pose : indioeted ieneas tbat, tore withets’ to 

‘ : fore | ° "rom Alm and from his | : debvetetirtande dd ><» A ~ rien ty 
Paratha more or less obacaaeaitiae orchestra, come Strauss’s web and Till little but the composer's ardent tempera-~ 


himself in musi : | 1ent; that in procedure and _ texture 
8 POS A he wy cal life: ‘ Sundin oo : ment, A p 
air; need sometimes to withdraw into thei e and fabulous being. seemed more of 1910 than of 1930. Willy- 


American and individual selves that they — nilly. he heard “Prairie” so, and was 
may better release them. ‘i And the composers? Once more ther : sorry for his dull-eared self, as another 

On the other hand few American com- 1S reason to wonder over these Emanue! hearine may prove; for a Sowerby, after 
posers dwell and work in the Middle Bachs of the eighteenth century ly all these years, stil] inarticulate under 
West. Relatively isolated, they often their finales they make light p.ay with a stress of his own creative emotion. 
write a regional music, born of their en- Convention. [In their first mov ements Ee Sc 
vironment. Mr. Sowerby is one. There they are proving their “*sclence,’ various- Stravinsky, Major find Minor 


is not a reason why their music, within ly graced, with counterpoint. Yet in the ay A" the Symphony Concert of Satur- 
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the standard specified, should not be S:OW Movements between they open th day, the Suite for Small Orchestra 
heard in the East. Rather there is every heavens upon our ears. There is no ex drawn by Stravinsky from his ballet. 
reason why it should be. Michigan and planation—except the mystery of mun at Pulcinella,’’ was repeated to the cons'd- 
Illinois, the lake-country of the North, are DIS work. . . . For Debussy of the Noc | erable entertainment and the hearty ap- 


a part of these United States no less ‘urnes, there is only to reaffirm a beauty : plause of the audience. It is indeed a 


than New York or New Engiand. They ®Dd a poetry, peculiar to him and no humorsome, obvious, generally amusing 
should have and are gaining spokes- other, persisting down the years. Simi succession of little pieces, the more en- 
men in the arts. Again Mr. Sowerby is larly, Strauss’'s ‘ Lulenspiegel”’ remains : joyable for adroit and spirited perform- 


one. (The day’s work detained him in ™asterpiece of the cercb:al qual.ties mak: : ance. One in particular, the duet be- 
Chicago, An audience that plainly liked '"& Music, shot here and there with «4 : tween double-bass and trombone, was 
his tone-poem wondered at his absence); YOUNS man’s tenderness for an old so well received that for the first time 
Now Dr. Koussevitzky, as he grows in|, rascal. Ry Ya ‘ within memory the leader of the double- 
knowledge of this America of ours, is Stravinsky of “Pulcinella”’ via Pergo: basses, Mr. Daniel Kunze, was called 
broad-minded enough to understand these lesi? Cher Igor! You may take that gay from his seat to how acknowledgment. 
regional conditions, to act accordingly. flowing, light-minded, light-fingered 0! [wo months ago at both concerts, Stra- 
There is also praise to write of the con- Italian of the Neapolitan operas; poin' vinsky’s new. Violin-Concerto was wel- 
ductor through yesterday’s concert. . . , and burnish him until he becomes comed with applause beyond its deserts; 
These many years he has studied Debus- seven-nights’ diversion for D.aghilev s while the Suite from his “Petushka”’ 
sy’s two Nocturnes, mastering every de- sophisticates in post-war Paris and Lon- was replayed to warm plaudits. As every 
tail, refining upon every subtlety. Who @0n. You may also work into him as Eres) goes, Stravinsky is now established 
excels him in drawing the march in much as may be of your own rather bois- composer with the public of the Sym- 
“métes” out of whispers of the air; or terous humor, your fine frenzies 0! phony Concerts. no more to be questioned 
in working the illusion of puffy cloud "hythm, your knowing devices and we! : ep Debussy or Ravel, Strauss or Sibe- 
slow-moving across a stillness by sound found gewgaws. But your native Peters- me. 
expressed? Yet thirty years after, the OUurg and Pergo-esi’s native Nap.es are 4 Vhy, then, should not some of his 
Nocturnes from his hand Keep the -¢M& Way apart; the Lat.n remains (1) masterpieces be heard afresh at Sym- 
strange beauty that audiences at the Jatin, and you are a Russian, more oF phony Hall as well as such minor stuff 
turn of the century first knew. . . , less cosmopolite. The twain  hardl) 3 the Suite from “Pulcinella” and the 
Listen to the truculently humorous Stra- blend and, cher ami, there is, or the ' lolin-Concerto? “CEdipus Rex,” out of 
vinsky of ‘“Pulcinella” setting double- used to be, such a .thing as taste. (>! = later years, cries for the repetition 
bass and trombone to a duet; or rhyth- tween ourselves out upon it!) /r. Koussevitzky has often proposed but 
mic and little else in tarantella and toc- In Northern Germany there is a4 le te ia accomplished. . . . “The Rite of 
cata; or feathery light and fine-fingered !4@kish, rustic, farming province, once i : »pring has not been replayed in five 
through the scherzino; or leading forth Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg. Ther iphekges and many are wondering how it 
old Pergolesi to descant like a singing- Over expanses of soil and sky, you tis) hen time and change. , . . The earlier 
boy through the Stravinskian oboe. see “red sunsets,” “night stars,” “waves »ong of the Nightingale,” a pungent 
igor chameleondike, and Dr, Kousse. of dawn,” “threshing crews” working 4! : and vivid music, has lain these six years 
vitzky ready at every change of coat to; the grain—the images that Mr. Sower)) 4} the library shelf. . |. There are 
match him. ,would evoke tonally in “Prairie”; that : «'so highly characteristic works that Bos- 
It is far ery back to the limpid depths, Mr. Sandburg’s free verse suggested. an has never heard and never will hear 
the musica] qu‘ntessence of Emanuel) German poets, in their turn, have sune " ess Dr. Koussevitzky bestows them 
Bach’s slow song. The temptation to, the Mecklenburgian scene. Now, if Mr. he it. The burlesque ‘‘Renard”’ re- 
overdo or underdo lurks before and behind.| Sowerby had written “Mecklenburg, !! ! quires the theater and high visibility. 
Dr. Koussevitzky holds the belance even.| Stead of “Prairie,” over his orchestra! 
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Andante m 
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Allegro impetuoso. 
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FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, NINET 
Tenor Solo 


(AUGUST 28, 1749—MARCH 22 


Lento assai. 
Andante soave. 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures (after Goethe) 
Allegro v 


Nineteenth Programme 


ae 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 19, at 8.15 o'clock 


iI. 
Il. 


2 


The works ‘to be played at these concerts ma 


THE HARVARD GLEE CLUB (Dr. Archibald T. Davison 
There will be no 
Collection of the Boston Publ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 18, at 2.30 o’clock 
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“J]PTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 


va - 


Nineteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 18, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 19, at 8.15 o’clock 


IN MEMORY OF 
JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 
(AUGUST 28, 1749—MARCH 22, 1832) 


Wagner ‘ | ; A Faust Overture 


Liszt . A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures (after Goethe) 
FAUST: 

Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso. 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai. 

Il. GRETCHEN: 
Andante soave. 

Ill. MEPHISTOPHELES: 
Allegro vivace ironico. 
Andante mistico (with Male Chorus). 


THE HARVARD GLEE CLUB (Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Conductor) 
Tenor Solo: RULON Y. ROBISON 


There will be no intermission 


| . , ; 
‘he works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
Leo Sowerby: Chicagoan Composer 





yJyesterday? He told Eckermann thut 


music was “not in his sphere”; he wro‘e | 


The 19th concert of the Boston Sym- to Schiller that the kingdom of music 


| phony Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky con- |was not very familiar to him. In nis | 
ductor, was in memory of Goethe, who/@@Y he was musically ultra-conserva-. 


| died on March 2 ive, and so the grandfather in this art 
| ch 22, 1832. The program of some concert-goers today. Did ha 


comprised Wagner’s “Faust” overture jnot once say in his best Olympian man- 


/and Liszt’s “Faust” symphony. The or-|ner: “It is a strange state to which the | 


chestra was assisted in the performance |8teat improvements in the technical 
of the symphony by the Harvard Glee and mechanical part of the art have 


Glub, which had been rehearsed by Dr. |productions are no longer music; they 


‘Davison; the tenor solo was sung by/go beyond the level of human feelings 
Rulon Y. Robison. and no response can be given them 


| Goethe told Eckermann, his Boswell, from the mind and heart. I hear with 
‘that it was wholly impossible to find My ears only.” 

music that would suit his “Faust.” But Goethe would undoubtedly have 
When he said that Mozart might haye been moved by Liszt’s “Gretchen,” by 
Composed it, he probably had in mind its deep, pure emotion without the taint 
‘the duet of the Don and Zerlina, the of sentimentalism or raging passion. Is 
scene in the graveyard, and the entrance there any more beautiful music than 


“of the Statue in the supper room; he this secti o " ‘hole 
added that Meyerbeer might be the o . literat ee eee et ae vinci 
but he was too much bound up with the literature of the art? This music is 
Italian theatres (Meyerbeer‘s “Robert Je COMparable to the second section in the 
sea lpg Kap od Bey oAigaete Slow movement of Beethoven’s Ninth 
later he sent his “Eight Scenes in Faust” ©/ "Pony; and as a musical character 
to Goethe, who never acknowledged the ization to Marguerite’s song “in the 
a9 rool irl ge letter, for he | Gothic manner” in “The Damnation of 

eiter, Nis i | ” : rT , 9 ie 
philosopher and friend, and Zelter hag i ei But in “Gretchen,” the mood 
spoken contemptuously of the music. | ° perfect beauty is long sustained; 

SoA yen oi mg mention Rossini in con- | 2nd in the second theme there is the 

nh with “Faust” though R i | expressi S ‘ if ¢ 

after his “Wiliam ‘Tein ll “gp 4 aba saa of sensuous chastity, if ine 
writing an opera based on Goethe's’ seeming paradox may be allowed; seem- 
poem, and so did Beethoven. |ing, for the two words are not Incom- 

It was a happy idea to put Wagner's | patible. It is music too lovely to admit 
overture and Liszt’s symphony together | of prying impertinent commentators 
on the program. Some day we hope to | finding antiphonal phrases depicting 
hear Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust’ | Gretchen plucking the flower -— “He 
conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky. That | /OVeS me, loves me not.” Such com- 
magnificent composition is dated 1845-) ™mentators would botanize on their 

6; Wagner’s overture 1844; Liszt’s sym- | Mother's grave. 
phony, 1853-4—the revision was made|. 2. Liszt gives a tone picture of the 
in 1857 when the final chorus wags) @duiring, restless, disappointed phil- 
added, and the first performance took | CS°PHer, Goethe would have found also 
place. Liszt may have been led to com- |in Liszt’s music the Mephistopheles 
bose his symphony by the thought of | °f the poem, for here is something more 
Berlioz. There are orchestra] pages that | than the red-flanneled fiend risine on 
remind one strongly of passages in the | # Vampire trap to the shriek of piccolo 
Damnation of Faust,” as in the sym- | 4nd clash of cymbals. 
phony there are harmonic progressions ; . And the reassurance, the consvlation, 
and thematic material to which Wae- | the peacefulness of the final measures 
ner of the music-dramas gaily helped | sung effectively yesterday by the chorus, 
himself, There is no doubt that Liszt’s | Liszt’s symphony is now seventy-five 
idea of allowing Mephistopheles to par- | years old. It is still one of the great 


ody in devilish mockery, as became the | achievements in the art. The superb Y 


spirit that denied, preceding themes | Performance by the orchestra, led with 

given to Faust and Gretchen, was de- | @ remarkable sense of interpretation by 

rived from the finale of Berlioz’s “Fan- | Dr. Koussevitzky, is beyond all praise. 

tastic Symphony in which the theme | The concert will be repeated tonight. 

Seepnetixing the loved one is made Next week, Ernest Toch will play his 
* pepject of obscene merriment at the | piano concerto, which was introduced 

* ches Sabbath. What would Liszt | here by Mr. Sanroma. Toch’s “Bunte” 
id = here and in certain other | suite for orchestra and Tchaikovsky’s 

a Berlioz had not preceded him? Fifth Symphony, No. 5, E minor, will 

t would Wagner have done had not. also be on the program. 
Berlioz and Liszt lived and composed? | 
And what would “Goethe have said to. 


brought our newest composers. Their. 


In Honor To 
Goethe Music 
From “Faust” 


_— a 


Wagner and Liszt Joined in 
Rarely Heard Overture 
And Symphony 


HE Symphony Orchestra usually 
confines itself to composers’ cen- 
tenaries. Until it marked, yes- 


anniversary of the death of Goethe—ac- 
tually on Tuesday next——-casual memory 
recalled only one such honor to a poet; 
Dr. Muck’s pair of concerts in 1916 to 
note the three hundredth return of Shak- 
speare’s death-day. Then the program 
was a miscellany suggested by the 
plays. Now two numbers filled . it— 
Wagner’s “Faust Overture,’ Liszt’s 
“Faust Symphony.’”’ Through this Goethe 
year, aS the Germans name it, they have 
been often mated in concerts in his own 
country—by Dr. Muck again, at Hamburg 
only three weeks ago. The close friend- 
ship of the composers, as well as the com- 
mon source of their subject-matter, binds 
together overture and sympnony. Both, 
besides, are the expression of kindred 
musical temperaments. Who does not 
know the tale of the motiv from the 
“Faust Symphony’ that reappears bodily 
in “Die Walkiire?’’ 

The orchestra paid homage to Shak- 
speare as world-figure who was also 
of this English-speaking race; whose 
plays, in degree, go to and fro upon our 
stages. Goethe is also enduring world- 
figure; but almost never do we Ameri- 
cans see any of his plays acted; while to 
read him, most of us must take down 4 
translation. Musically again, we asso- 
ciate him, if we frequent symphony con- 
certs, with Beethoven‘s hackneyed 
“Egmont” Overture. Or, if we prefer 
choral concerts, with Berlioz’s ‘‘Damna- 
tion of Faust.’’ In the theater there is 
always Gounod’s opera, though it par- 
takes less of Goethe than of Parisian 
librettists, less of his surcharged poetry 
than of vendible cosmopolitan romanti- 


cism. Wagner’s Overture is no reper-| 


fory piece with the conductors; while for 
a revival of Liszt’s large-scaled and full- 
freighted Symphony, there must usually 
he an occasion. Neglected above all, even 


« 


in this centenary year, is Schumann’s 


setting of scenes from ‘‘Faust’’ for solo- |, 


ee 


| cially in Part TTT) that might well win 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s ear and so his audi- 
ences. By many a proof with the Sym- 
phonies, he is masterful as well as de- 
voted Schumannist. | 


wee 


It is custom to smile gently at the ¢con- 
doctor's predilection for commemorated 
centenaries. Professional. habit may have | 
prompted him, last season, to recollect 
the hundredth year of Berlioz’s ‘Fan- 
tastic Symphony.’’ But who would have 
expected him to remember, a few weeks 
ago, the century of Lewis Carroll—that 
darling of Anglo-American humor—and 
discover on the library-shelves Mr. Tay- 
lor’s ‘“‘Looking-Glass’”’ Suite? Goethe, of 
course, is another story. The whole 
world of letters and the arts, of scholar- 
ship and philosophy, is now doing him 
honor. We who, under pressure of 
the daily round, cannot often take “the 
road to Weimar’’—as Professor Perry 


terday afternoon, the hundredth) will phrase it at the University rites 


next Tuesday—have at least in the back 


‘of our heads a notion of his manifold 


greatness. (There are Summers still for 
reading and once upon a time there was 
4 book-drenched youth.) 

Resides, the marking of the centenary 
ig an international event; whereas we of 
Boston and Cambridge, like every other 
eommunity in the known world, are tied 
closely to our town-piimps. That maxim 
of newspaper offices, ‘‘Local news first,” 
<eems sometimes to be also rule of Bos- 
tonian and Cantabridgian life. Recently 
there was a bi-centenary of Goya, the 
Spanish painter, and the cultivated world 
heeded—all but America. Or a century 
of the French ‘‘romantics’’—Hugo, Dela- 
eroix, and their upstanding breed—but 
what echoes of it sounded to the banks of 
the Charles? Steele and Dryden, who 
wrote in our very tongue, who still have 
places—a little dusty, top and bottom-— 
in our libraries, were centenarians not 
long ago: while scarcely an American 
twittered in their praise. By all the Con- 
sressional gods a self-contained nation 
we. . : 

Therefore the more the wisdom of Dr. 
Koussevitzky when he reminds’ Bos- 
tonians of the Goethe centenary; when 


‘by the music that he and the orchestra 
‘play and the manner of the playing, 
‘he impresses it upon our imaginations. 


Yesterday afternoon the audience at 
Symphony Hall was part of the great 
world engaged, these days, in a common 
homage to greatness. It will be such 
again this evening. The condition is 
stimulating. After all, the Symphony 
Concerts are one of the few seats of the 
arts remaining in this changing city; 
while the conductor in his best estate 
should be not only a practising musician, 
but a man, as well, of wide and influen- 
tial culture. Dr. Muck was such; now 
again is Dr. Koussevitzky. 


eee 
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the, overture and symphony perfor med | voices, chorus and orchestra—music, espeé. | As it happened also, the conductor’s | 
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2s a een , yi aE nega yg sean ee ne a ere 5. 
een brought up te consider Liszt rhetori-’ Smith's) But when at n he would |. 
ai an uninspired .technician, “decidedly put thém’to paper Hemfyund them ly) 
out of date and not the thing, There | effaced by the larger and@e eper residue 
has always seemed a spark in such works| from Liszt’s Symphony. Better, he said 
as “Les Préludes’’ which was vital, thor-| to himself, write a unified article. about 
oughly alive, and vigorously stirring. I) that master-work in masterly perform-| 
have nursed my liking in secret, consol-| ance. He would hear the Overture again | 
ing myself that: perhaps I am young’ on Saturday; on Monday write of it briefly. 
enough to be a conservative, _ As he listened a second time, he re-| 
“As you may imagine, when the newed some of the earlier impressions; 
‘Faustsymphonie’ was proposed for per- corrected others; said to himself that, 
formance in Boston I procured the score after all, it was no stock-piece out of 
snd set about a diligent search first for German romanticism surviving by virtue 
Liszt—that is for the music itself, as imu- of Wagner’s name; heard, or fancied he 
sic——and secondly for Faust. I frankly ad- heard, prefigurings of the mature Wag- 
seized it eagerly, improved it largely.| So to the mockeries, and ironies, de- mit that I was amazed to find so much of ner jin the music-dramas. Above all, 
He has worked in stimulating contacts; nudings and travesties, darts and bites both. Not trusting to one hearing On here in the Overture was the only fit-| 
with the orchestra he has upbuilt, with! of the music of Mephistopheles—sneer- Saturday, I went, armed with the scores, ting prelude to Liszt’s Symphony—F aust | 
composers who have gladly laid their’ ing accents and grimacing flourishes. on Friday afternoon. There was revela- jp solitude, in his study, in the restless | 
manuscripts on his table. His admiring Dr. Muck, it used to be custom to say, tion and rich food for thought—whole- introspection that was to drive him into. 
audiences and, in particular, the connois- achieved it by sympathetic temperament. some with all its richness. On Saturday, the world through which Liszt leads him, 
seurs that. sprinkle them have reacted Yet Dr. Koussevitzky, who by nature is knowing the works fairly well, I sat back Jy the reviewer’s mind the paragraph 
upon him. He has vitalized classics; re-|of quite another spirit, fell not a whit and listened undisturbed. was already shaping. . . Then came 
ealled unjustly forgotten music; kept behind. It was Liszt, after all, who for ‘May 1 propose that in the SYM: the “Faust Symphony,” and effacement 
open ears and hands for new. To the both wrought this tour de force of phony there 1s greater characteriza- aeain. Now he thanks Mr. Smith who 
fervor of incessant work he has joined malevolent imagination hardly to be tion than ever Strauss has CoOnsuM-hag done his job for him.] 


its discipline. His reputation, his pres- found elsewhere in music. If he caught | mated? May I. admit that I sat en- 
tige, his authority, have gained accord- % Suggestion from Berlioz, how he bet- tranced before an hour and a quarter Boston Symphony Orchestra 


p< ceen ntl 


«he 


-yeward was immediate. Six years ago,} WHE Wiitr £aszt (after Goethe) has | 
he included Liszt’s “Faust Symphony” t; while the orchestra played to 
in a pair of concerts. To the best of| f finely molded phrase, sen- 
recollection, it fell below the expectation | sitized accent, blended euphonies and 
that Dr. Koussevitzky’s abilities, sympa- | luminous tone. Clear came the image | 
thies and capacity for work had already Of Gretchen in her simplicity, sweetness 
raised. True, the orchestra was not then) and maiden passion, in her dream that 
what it now is, but all the shortcomings for the while is fulfillment, in the resi. 
were not to be laid at its door. Inevita-| due that is piteous memory. From the 
bly Dr. Koussevitzky has ripened in his texture of Liszt’s music exhaled the ro- 
eight seasons in Boston, He has enjoyed | Mantic atmosphere veiling this image. 
freedom at one of the last and firmest Through it at the composer's will strode 
outposts in America of that vanishing| the amorous-heroical Faust. Illusion 
condition. Opportunity after opportuni-| could hardly have pierced deeper into 
ty has opened before him. He has hearers, been wrought fuller upon them. 
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ingly. He who came to Boston as able 
end rising conductor, now practises there 
“as conductor in the first rank. 


tered the instruction! 


Last to the stilled, suspensive moment, | 
the wondrous transition of the sustained | 


of philosophical music that was exciting 
experience as well as intellectual stim- 
ulus? Although the music throughout 


The program of this week’s Sym- 
phony concerts is announced as in 
memory of Goethe, who died March 


None other could have accomplished Chords, the descent from the opening | may not be marked with the stamp of the 


such a performance of the “Faust Sym- heavens of the mystical chorus. 
phony” as came to pass in this centenary clear young voices of the choir from the | equally great delineation of character, 
concert. With the end of the first move-|Harvard Glee Club were the very medium and through its remarkable reappearance 
ment demur ceased. There it had been|for such music. While Mr. Rulon Robi- and transformation of theme, delineation 
no more than momentary impression of!Son’s soaring tenor tones were its com- of character's effect, the one upon the 
a conductor minded to wring something plement. If Dr. Davison can instil other, that 1s almost unsurpas:ed. I do 
from every phrase and every nericd, even Bach’s intricate counterpoints into this not even speak of the remarkable Scherzo 
though they were no more than neces- youth, he can also persuade it to of Mephistophtes, and of the chorus that season was devoted to marking the 
sary structural progress. For the instant.|sing without artifice and in rarefied crowns the whole. his is all from the 50th year of Boston Symphony con- 
as it seemed, this needless zeal brought tone these rapturous méasures. So came mouth that still sings the praises of the certs. This year, besides the special 
over-emphasis and lingering pace. Ears the “Faust Symphony” full circle: for in ‘Psalms-Symphony" and Schonberg’s ‘Ra- memorial concert for Judge Cahboi, 
less finicking might hardly have noticed. ‘this close is the fina] ilumination of a eprsep! — professes its interest in ‘The whom the orchestra could not decentiy 
For them, and rightly, the Fausts of ™US5lc that otherwise wouid have stopped sae et yok | + | have avoided sonoring af some un- 
this tone-poem rose upon each other as “ psychological, sensuous or demonic de- ul a6 ecariy Wagner you sight. I usual tribute, we have ha pope) oo 
The Hero expands into life in “Bin Hel- UM¢ation. With the mystical chorus Liszt speak with something of authority for I ; orations “ erg ec tag A i poten i 
denleben” or Don Juan flames across tulfilis Goethe, and the purpose of the have just completed a thesis with Pro- bes phe rete oo Carroll, an i Oe 
Strauss’s measures. The Faust of medita-,\0@Y Was through music to honor the fessor Walz on the subject of ‘Wagner pies iety “aed aly i be 200th ‘anniveseee 
tions, perplexities, searchingsand despairs; |P°Ct- . - - AS for Wagner's overture, call and Faust.’ I beg you to look into it for | O95: birth. Nof doubt diligent siudy 
the Faust who with action would clarify |{t 8® much preluding in the fashion of th» Faust in his study—‘Faust in der Eins- fof the World Almanac would ¢uHal 
and soothe his confused spirit: the Fie iy ert romantica) German thirties; beside Liszt's amkeit’—for this was all Wagner in- an anniversary for each weel of every 
prompted by sensuous impulse, vision ana |»> mphony no more than a darkening of tended to depict. I believe you will see season of some personage quite as im- 
delight; the Faust who may wear roman- jsounsel, 1, T. P. t ther6 the Faust who is worn out 


H . 
| . ae. portant in the history of music as Edi- 
tic splendor; the Faust upon whom his Pere ZZ (5 2 . and unsatisfied with study, the Faust 


son, Lewis Carroll and Goethe, 
ant esires, the ‘aus who mus 


tonal imag ife iversi 4 as 3 \p Cc vosers besi is 
image, life, diversity, contrast. Tithe department has rec®ivéd a letter find  -eabesderioe ;.de-...aateny eden. omposers besides Liszt and Wagner, | 


22, 1832. It consists of Wagner’s “A 
Faust Overture,’’ and Liszt’s ‘‘Faust 
Symphony.’’ The Harvard Glee Club 
and Rulon Y. Robison, tenor, assisted 
ably in the finale of Liszt’s symphony. 

Dr Koussevitzky’s fondness for anni- 
versary and commemorative programs 
has been amply shown. All of last 


The | genius that was Wagner's, it contains 


Strauss himself has done no larger finer Gounod’s opera offers a vulgarized | 
ger, i, that may have been intended only bine this with the concluding meas- version adapted to the comprehension | 


more variegated fez svc rical de- mee Ate bees ‘ 7 
lineation ferouch sauads one belaee Chee Mr Pe ae eee Ore The letter, from ures in which Wagner unmistakably mu:- of the opera audience in Paris under 
twined the musical and ‘tne Aalineative 6 pera Henry Lovett Smith of Har- murs, ‘Der Mensch ist doch gut! The the Second Empire. Boito’s ‘‘Moafis- | 
course. Of all this. Dr. Kovueavinwicn ain oe te do with the two “Faust” treatment of the orchestra is nothing tofele,’’ partly because the libretto ade- | 
missed nothing and enhanced much. To last Frit kan ny Te fag pe short of wonderful, the structure quite sever had Rae actet pena ge | 
and inner contents, “Above all I (elt the an oeeasion ee eee on nV the man to write Paae musionaven tf, (let, Demantion of Faust" Aaa 
SG @iews the romantic shadow: an occasion that, without more ado, it hin’ exisari te add +} nie aarl given occasionally. | 
with which Sy fe + val eae - fh a OWS is printed hereunder: ring ience only called forth ea y : 
; as invested ese fig- It cannot but be felt that you do in- and small work. I am not able to speak Tone Poem . 

ures of tonal imagination. Seldom has justice to Wagner’s “Kine Faust- of the early songs.”’ ; : 
the conductor been more penetrating and Ouverture.” . ... Not that I think [It is now the turn of the reviewer for Wagner's overture, an early work; 
divining, more master of his fervid self. that.too much could: be:said at ‘thie time The Transcript to make confessions, by 1848 failed to please the composer. 
about Liszt’s amazing work. Several of He revised it in the 18502, but ap- 


though they may bare too plainly the 
us in and out of the Music Department parently only consented to publish *t 


courses of the reviewing mind. Listening 
at the University heard it with wonder on Friday afternoon with the best will in because, as usual, he was i1 want of 
and marveled not a little. I for one have 


the world to Wagner’s Overture, he re- money. He explained that ine musi:2 
ceived impressions not too far from Mr. had been written originally as the 


Out of the “Gretchen” music the con- 
ductor distilled the sensuous beauty, the 
glamourous poetry, the haunting wistful- 
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first part of @ “Faust’’ sympnony, so 
that the overture is a kind of tone 
poem representing ‘‘Faust in Solituds.’’ 
It is turgid, ineffective music, resre- 
Senting the weakest side of Wagner’s 
talent, his propensity for bombast long 


drawn out. 


Liszt’s ‘‘Faust Symphony” is really 
a series of three tone poems, repre- | 
senting Faust, Gretchen and Mephstop- 


‘inspiration in Goethe's masterpiece. 


heles, to which an “andante mistico,”’ 
with tenor solo and male chorus siny- 
ing the famous passage of Goethe that 
ends “Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht una 
hinan’’ was added as an afterthought, 
The most effective section is the 
Mephistopheles, where the unduly¢ 
sentimental and pompous themes of 
the earlier portion are amusingly 
parodied. Did Liszt have his tongue 
in his cheek? Or was all this rhoco- 
montade proferred in deadly earnest? 

Dr Karl Muck, when conductor here, 
gave several performances cf this sym- 
phony, in a slightly revised manu- 
Script version he had discovered at 
Bayreuth. One can recall no greater 
triumph than that he scored with 
audiences and reviewers in this work. 
Memory of music heard 15 and more 
years ago is obviously fallible. But tne 
written record of the triumph. remains 


"centenary the Symphony Orchestra | 
is adding its portion in the memorial | 
programme of the concerts of yes- 
terday afternoon and of this evening, 


WAGNER AND LISZT 


More than one composer has found 


Berlioz, Schumann, Liszt, Waener, 
Mahler and, in the opera house, Gounod 
and Boito, have put “Faust,” or rather 
a part of it, into music, With varying 


/Suecess have they expressed in tone 


the spirit of the poem, but of them 
all none has succeeded better than did 
Franz J.iszt in the three character. 


‘pieces that make his “Faust Sym- 


Phony,” while the youthful Waener fell 
not so very far helow him in the 
“Faust” overture that was itself to 
have heen the first part of a Faust 
Symphony, never completed. 

Overture and Symphony made fr. 
Koussevitzkv’s programme of yester- 
day, and if one or two might have 
regretted a lost opportunity for the 
hearing of Schumann’s generally ne- 
Elected ‘‘Scenes from Faust” it cannot 


in the files of the newspapers. be denied that the conductor’s choice 
Yesterday it seemed, as it has at was a happy one, 

other performances since Dr Muck des i ; 

parted, a miracle that this “Faust Revised by Him Later 

Symphony” could ever have sounded It was in this overture, 


course, — Yet even in 1915 this pat- first real indication of the stuff that 
ticular listener was prejudiced against was in him, Despite an occasional re- 
the music of Liszt and convinced, in jjance upon the more stereotyped for- 
Spite of himself, by the Muck per- mulas of the period, this picture of 
formances that in the ‘Faust. Sym- “Faust in Solitude” is music of pene- 
phony” the genius had for once dis- trating psychological insight and. of 
placed the charlatan. | dramatic power. At least it so seems 
, when a conductor of genius reads the 
Muck Memories music, transmutes and transforms it. 
The absolute precision of the playing | 4s did Dr. ISoussevitzky yesterday, his 
of the orchestra under Muck, the} Orchestra seconding him nobly. 
magnificently molded melodies, the} Yet even though a maturer Wagner 


avoidance of extremes of tempi and | revised it, the ‘Faust’ Overture is but a : 


dynamics, the perfect Wagnerian style, | tentative effort when brought into com- 
in short, that one recalls, and that one| Parison with the ‘Faust Symphony,” 
may still hear in the recent phono- | that with each passing season seems 
graph records made in Germany by Dr; More surely and decisively Liszt's or- 
Muck probably in part explain how | chestral monument. Year by year those 
Muck succeeded where Dr Koussevitz-| 0f the symphonic poems that remain in 
ky, -like almost everyone else, has | the repertory become more hollow and 
failed. ;trumpery, while the ‘Dante Sym- 
Yesterday’s, to he frank, seemed the /phony’’? seems to have disappeared for 
dullest Symphony Concert one has %00d and all. But the “Faust Sym- 
listened to since Dr Koussevitzky came | Phony”’ prevails and, in view of its au- 
to Boston. Dullness is happily rare! thorship, even strikes ‘us as a sort of 
when he conducts, but his best efforts | ™iracle. 
yesterday could not breathe any fire; Only in one of the themes of the 
into Liszt’s tedious symphony. '“‘Faust’” movement is there a hint of 
Next week Ernst Toch will play thé | the theatrical Liszt; the rest is a mas- 
piano part in his own concerto. There. terpiece of musical character-drawing. 
will also be a new suite by Toch, and | The “Gretchen’’ movement is a lovely 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. P. R. |and tender page, unmarred by Jisztian 
| saccharinities: the ‘‘Mephistopheles’”’ 
<u WARREN 'STOREY SMITH section, another masterpiece, in this 
Next Tuesday brings the 100th case of musical irony, not to mention 
a , musical skill, The final Andante Mis- 
ecgamnnnid of the passing of Ger- tico, with its male chorus and its tenor 
many s greatest man of letters, soloist hymning the Eternal Feminine, 
ohann W , Treaches a plane of serene exaltation 
eo ‘ olfgang von Goethe. To | quite different from that attained by 
£n€ world-wide observance of this|the usual Lisztian apotheosis. 


‘ composed | 
thrilling and genuine. The chanye when the ink of the score of “Rienzi” | 


may be partly in the listener, of was barely dry, that Wagner gave the. 


Like that of the Overture, the per-| 


formance of the Symphony yesterday 
was an act of the highest interpreta- 
tive art, reflected by a readily re- 
sponsive orchestra. No less did the 
chorus from the Harvard Glee Club 
fee] the spell of the occasion, while 
Rulon Robison, who sang the tenor 
solo, achieved the rightful note of mys- 
tieal ecstasy. At the end an audience 
deeply impressed bestowed its plaudits 
on conductor and soloist, orchestra and 


chorus. 


Koussevitzky’s 


Second “Faust” 
oh 2572 


Sustained Pefformance With 
The Choir Above Itself, 
To New York? 


““NOONER or later the common, irresistti- 
ble tmpulses of an audience: will 
break the rules. None is moreé fee 

spected at Symphony Hall than that which 
discourages applause between the move- 
ments of a symphony. Then and there 
strangers within the gates sometimes dis- 
cover with chagrin that they have clapped 
“out of turn.” On Friday, however, and 
again on Saturday, the responsive emo- 
tion that Liszt’s “Faust Symphony’’— 
piece and performance—stirred in two 
“subser ption audiences” was not to be 
withsteod, It craved and found outlet at 
the end of the “Gretchen” picture in sen- 
eral applause—at the matinée so hearty 
that the conductor turned to acknowiedge 
it; in the evening hardly less. Better 
still, the second aud ence lingered to re- 
call Dr. Koussevitzky more than once and 
to set him finally in thé center of the 
standing crescent of orchestra and 
chorus. 

Best of all, rumor went about of a pos- 
sible repetition next month in New York, 
The “Faust Symphony’ has not been 
heard there for long. Reviewers have 
noted the neglect of it in this “Goetne 
Year.” (Why is it, asked Mr, Gilman 
yesterday in The Herald Tribune, ‘‘that 
we In New York--the musica] capital of 
America—are apparently Planning noe 
Symphonic or choral tribute to the poet 
Without whom the art of music would 
have worn a different face?’’) The more 
reason why the Boston conductor and 
orchestra, along with the Harvard choir, 
should fill the metropolitan gap by a pere 
formance that has drawn superlatives. 
If only the carriage of those youths from 
one city to the other and back again 
seem not too costly! This is the heyday 
of the thrifty and they are sure to say 
that for ten minutes at the end of a long 
‘ymphony, a resident chorus, somehow 
rehearsed, wil] do “just as well.” 


mm 


~~ tt will not to sensitive or to erit 
because these young voices heard to | 
have a rarefied quality that an older and 
more mixed choir would not yield; be- 
cause they have been schooled also to 
euphonies with the orchestra. Upon 
both the radiant calm of Liszt’s final 
measures depends. The first chanting 
of Goethe’s verses on Saturday touched 
a beauty of choral song unheard in Sym- 
phony Hall since another picked choir 
from collegiate Cambridge sang, two 
years ago, numbers from Brahms’s 
'“*Liebeslieder.”’ 

Whether the performance, on Satur- 
day, of the whole Symphony excelled 
that of Friday, it is difficult to say. Cer- 
tainly it feil not a whit below. Those 
who had iistened to the first with rising 
excitement, now heard the second with 
expectation at every turn fulfilled or sur- 
passed. There was no trying-too-hard with 
the tonal characterizations of Faust. 
‘They stood forth large and clear. The 
poet’s halo about Gretchen was wn- 
blurred. The diabolica] travesties and 
jeers of Mephistopheles sounded a sharp- 
er derision, swelled at last into a vaon- 
strous mockery. Then came what to 


' - + 


some heezrers is the marvel of the whole 
Symphony. In 1854 Liszt bad put by the 


finished manuscript. It cnded upon an 


orchestral chord of C major. Three years 
later, at last anticipating performance, 
he reopened it; added the choral epilogue; 
regained the earlier inspiratiory: achieved 
the tinal illumination. The lasting won- 
der of the world is the proresses of crea- 
tive imagination. BM. hia 2 


Written for The Chri 


MARK the centennial of 
Goethe, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
ordained for the Boston Sym- 

phony concerts of March 18 and 19 
a program which consisted of Wag- 
ner’s “Faust-Overture”’ and Liszt’s 
“Faust” Symphony. *~ « Tie. 
Wagner's Overture is of interest 
chiefly for its forecasts of the later 


master of music-drama. Liszt’s sym- 
phony is of interest for the same 


reason; but also for others. It 


would be difficult to overestimate 


the extent or the importance of 


_Wagner’s debt to Liszt. This debt 
Included not only moral and mate- 
rial assistance, the influence of a 


great mame in getting works per- 
formed and in_ spreading .the 
Wagnerian gospel; it included also 
actual musical material and meth- 
ods. In the “Faust” Symphony you 
may discover motifs of the “Ring” 
and even of ‘“Parsifal.” The generos- 
ity of Liszt was paralleled only by 
the ingratitude of Wagner. 

It is true that Wagner did more 
with the material. But this “Faust” 
Symphony is surely the strongest 


_evidence that can be adduced in 
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“support of; the contention that Liszt 
is among } the great composers not 
_only historically, as a sort. of artistic 


“angel” to Wagner, but actually by. 


virtue of his own output. You may 
prefer Wagner’s characterization of 
Faust to Liszt’s, if only because it is 
SO much shorter; you may grow 
restive under the bombast of the 
first movement of the  sym- 
phony and the garrulousness of this 
and of the third. But you can hardly 
deny that Liszt has succeeded, with 
the simplest means, in establishing 
a mood in those preluding measures 
of the “Faust” section; that Mephis- 
topheles’s mocking is cleverer and 
more amusing than that of Strauss’s 
critics; that there is dramatic value 
in the return of the Gretchen idea 
in the third movement, and that 
the concluding measures of the 
Symphony are impressive, or, above 
all, that the tender love music of 
the second movement stands iso- 
lated and unapproached. 

Is not Liszt’s career a tragedy? He 

was so much more-than a virtuoso 
of the piano; though his showman- 
Ship in this field perhaps contains 
the key to a weakness in his char- 
acter. One of the most gift 1 origi- 
native artists in the history of 
music, he failed to bring his possi- 
bilities to full realization. Partly, 
perhaps, because of his generosity; 
he was always busy doing things for 
‘other people. But more, we feel, be- 
‘CauSe he lacked two qualities—sin- 
cerity and taste. He could not re- 
Sist the temptation to show off, to 
astonish, to take the easy way. This 
easy way led him astray from the 
path of his highest achievement. 

Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
Gid themselves honor in thus doing 
honor to Goethe. [It was keenness 
for the task, no doubt, that betraved 
them here and there into raggedness. 
For on the whole, it would de diffi- 
cult to imagine a more eloquent or 


virtuosic proclamation af Goethe's 
greatness. In the aust” Symphony, 


devoted and efficient assistance was! 


rendered, by a chorus from the Har- 


vard Glee Club, Dr. A. T. Davison, 
conductor, and by Mr. Rulon Y.’) 


Robison, tenor. The success was con- 
spicuous. L. A. S. 
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FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 


Twentieth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 25, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 26, at 8.15 o’clock 


Tchaikovsky 


I. 


Bunte Suite, Op. 48 
March Tempo. . 
Adagio expressivo. 

Marionetten Tanz. 
Galante Passacaglia. 
Karrusel. 
(First time in America) 


Concerto for Pianotorte and Orchestra, Op. 38 
Allegro. | 

Adagio. 

Rondo disturbato. 


Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 
por pee allegro con anima. 
Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 
Valse (Allegro moderato). 
Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace. 


SOLOIST 
ERNST TOCH 





for The Christian Science Monitor 
Mr. Ernst Toch, as guest ofr ttte 
Boston Symphony ; ey prt 4 
: s twentie rogram _ . 
we dad ao te Riek Rimerieah : FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 
performance, and his Pianoforte | - 
Concerto op. 38, in which he was 
soloist. Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony completed the list, performed 
in Symphony Hall, neyo March 20. 
To be exact, five of the six move- T h P 
ments of the Suite were played. wentiet rogramme 
These tended to confirm the impres- : 
sion of the composer which was made 
by his concerto when it was intro- 
duced to Boston by Mr. J. bm San- 
roma, three seasons ago. He 1s a 
writer of great facility, a master of FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 25, at 2.30 o'clock 
the modern orchestra, who og atte 
sensitive to the musical trends of his 
own time, both “serious” and popu- SATURDAY EVENING. M 
lar. Professing filial devotion to ‘ ARCH 26, at 8.15 o'clock 
Schénberg, he confesses, in the 
pl expressivo and the Galante 
assacaglia of the Suite, fo a fra- 
ternal sympathy with Alban Berg. 
These two movements are the most ' 
interesting musically of the five . March Tempo. 
heard. They recall the gentler a : . Adagio expressivo. 
ments of “Wozzeck” even more than : : 
they do the “Gliickliche Hand” or ) - Marionetten Tanz. 
“Pierrot Lunaire.’ They hold in- 
terest by their contrapuntal texture, . Karrusel. 
and they are impressive in the First tj ; 
simple directness of their speech. | \Fitst time in smerica) 
The March Tempo, the Marionetten 
Tanz and the Karrusel, on the other . 
hand, are amusing on > dArst hearing, 
but they are thematically barren and 
rhythmically monotonous. Their em- : . Adagio. 
ployment of some of the familiar . Rondo disturbato. 
devices of jazz no doubt helps the 
Suite on the radio, for which it was 
written. | 
Mr. Toch’s piano technique was , Tchai , , 
aeeauate to the demands of the solo | heii. Par ; . symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 
part o € concerto. A second hear- , ndante; allegro con anima. 
ing brought to attention the Berg Il. An ‘ : 
9M pom in the slow movement, 's#¢§ I Gute licenza. 
and emphasized the Beethovenian '#¢§ ae 
scherzo methods of the Finale: but | | IV. Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace. 
on the whole it convinced us no- 
more than before that the work S| 
2 one alg “rank among the great 
pianoforte. concertos.” Jane | 
The orchestra played superbly | EAAESS 
throughout, and in the symphony’ | ERNST TOCH 
the audience was stirred to stamp- 
ing and shouts of approval. This 
symphony might have been written 
for Dr. Koussevitzky to play, and he 
has to his hard a body of musicians 
able to give him all he asks in tonal 
splendor and in flexibility. The re- 
sult is one of the most exciting 
experiences of concertgoing. 
L. 


Bunte Suite, Op. 48 


Galante Passacaglia. 


Concerto for Pianotorte and Orchestra, Op. 38 


Allegro. 


A. 5S. 
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By PHILIP HALE | | “Logic and sermons never convince. 
The program of the 20th concert of fins dew of the night drives deeper into 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr.  _— the soul.” 


Koussevitzky, conductor, was as fol-| Given patterns, no doubt the excellent 
lows: Toch, Bunte Suite op. 48 (fir 


unter whose treatise on logic drove 
rm ae students to despair in the sev- 
time in this country); Toch, Concerto (ities could have written a respectable 
for piano and orchestra op. 38 (Mr. symphony or converte, Scnonins, hig ne 
ist): rules. 
Toch, pianist); Tchaikovsky, Symphony co gle ME. Toch in his lighter mo- 
No. 5, E minor. 7 ments, when he is not. sternly logical; 
Mr. Toch wrote his suite in 1928. It go, example, his music to the Sis 
was performed by a radio orchestra at “The Children Factory, music in whic 
Frankfort the next year. The second the wood Sawemone of te — 
‘ an we 
movement, an Adagio, is for strings, ine cone OF tiae hae ©, tate 
and is curiously designed, now holding sical purpose. In the occasional in 
the attention by a motive which strumental screaming yeatersay 0o Py 
while it has momentary beauty prom-| Pose war. apparent, 20% Rib or oemnatiieds 
ises more for the development, but i, marked. There are pages in the cone 
does not fulful the promise; now con- wegen a ee tar aoc hg pe 
hei - ment, Yet one thought ba | 
Peng iF os eral We: reo oil with pleasure for in it were evidences 
Parent wandering withou puly of fancy. But, men and brethren, no 
cause the attention to wander with matter how convincingly Mr. Toh 
them. The opening movement in march played his concerto—en eral ap- 
lause rewarded him— what would not 
ny et ene — ee a Sia have given for relieving sentiment 
Galante Passacaglia,” and ‘‘Karrusel” "i+ would be too much to ask for emo- 
are conspicuous for unexpected use Of tion! | | 
instruments which with certain rhythms Now in amg er symphony 
suggest the influence of what is known WS Sabla AUR rer tes cama 
to Europeans as “jazz.” There are few 10. He sntae yp econ Mobo cnee Pr: 
themes of long breath, little that is a 04 ornis whet Prarie: = Vig 
emotional, little that answers any ac- the en ft Whoo as nm. bev.” Th 
cepted definition of beauty, yet the Place after all. | OP Pet Oe eee une 
music. even in the Adagio, too long is easy to see why Brahms sake 
drawn out, has a certain fascination, finale of this symphony; but is. 16 bels 
due chiefly to rhythm ter to shriek one’s woes, or to whine 
The sin had been played here bout them and cower at the thought of 
at a deminhony concert by Mr. San- death after the manner of Jormnoe 
roma who, it was stated at the time, Brahms? Mr. Ernest eatel n : 
had studied it in Europe with the com- that Tchaikovsky wrote this symphony 
poser. As in the suite, so in the Con- to @ program. In his age iog! sbpigs 7424 
certo. the slow movement is the weak- he gave the ere to hens sta sidn 
est. One naturally expects in an Adagio Is not much of Nis music ; 
some measures at least that are Of his self-torturing soul’ Such Ab cl 
either emotional or calmly meditative; tions are dangerous’ a nag ip g Kenn 
one looks forward to being moved, not the world does ne~ care to Heat . 


" Yet the first three movements of 
ar ep esp gh faut Af ware oe Tehaikovsky’s fifth wil) long be heard 


—W they are interpreted and 
u beauty. Let us have some 8!adly—when , 

Slimbaes of sie either through mel- performed as they were Aap seg whe 
ody, or by choice of harmonies that are there is a horn Se + by Sautuiee 
themselves hints at melodic lines, or S00 in the Ew pestis el psp 9 
by the ravishing blend of instrument Flayed lt.) ihe uN veel 
timbres. In modern Allegros one may sy Ny bho zambia seni pb aa Derg rit 

: a fi The audience was well - 

| one 

Roe th Mr. Suauey mist’ iii in ard Mr. Naan it was enthusiastic after 
some instances only persistent patterns, the symphony. | | 
a hammering of theht into the hearing The concert yeh pent gic! tp tiegge 
of the audience, lest otherwise their im- The concert go ih on ES og eo 
portance would not be recognized. Mr. memorative oa erie” arel. guvasieae 
Toch, talking with a reporter in New (March 31, 1732). His ymp a 
York, had something to say about the (1759); his last Syn NA mary es = 
logic noticeable in Schoenberg’s devel- & H., No. 2), 1795; also Hong ash 
opment of musical ideas. No doubt he -concerto in D major piayed J en ¢ 
himself could point to the “logic” in his | Piatigorsky, and the symphony in E : 
own music: to the inevitable develop- , (B. & H. No. 1), will be on the program, 


ment of his premises. 


x | "in C iajor and unison woodwinds ii 
From Toch ‘ Hand . » G-flat major. There is considerable bril- 


I t R | E liant oe for the piano. Against the 
n second main entry of the contrast theme 
O oston sars (English horn, C-flat major) a violin solo 
Senate sings &n expressive obbligato that hardly 

A R ememb ered Piano-Con- acknowledges any considerable tonal kin- 
ship. Against the third entry of the main 

certo and a Lately Written theme fiute and piano have a decorative 
obbligato. After a climax with a certain 


i F ie 
) ‘Motle 1S, are of development and combination 
4 ish of the different themes the movement 
LS i me ® Yj L — 


f sy tet toe ay hes sally a Ro er IIl.—-Intermezzo. “Gently flowing” the 
rn | weite FLEPE composer writes | rf . indicati 

follows another about his two pieces hing of ‘e weodat Aittons Birt Ppa eb 
to be heard at Symphony Hal! on Friday winds. ) 
and Saturday. His ‘“Bunte Suite flir Or- 


chester,’’ Opus 48, was composed 


radio performance, “gia? 
“The Frankfort suds ‘ana its di | English horn, clarinet, two 
Dr. Hans Flesch.” The & © Girector,) bassoons are the combination at the 
for an orchestra of ty en te is written | beginning. An. oboe, two flutes, a 
changable with soe lo) ee (one inter-| piccolo later enter into the com- 
Mais testes eee eerie Pmt oboe, an Eng-| bination. Again the rondo-like aiterna. 
ite: baci pM si ni wo bassoone, two tion of two musical thoughts—the first 
pet i Noes 2g ly dor. no tenor for the keen-edged oboe-English horn. 
Sra & Warcussiee cake Le kettle- bassoon group, the second for the mel- 
glockenspiel wort Pt on consisting of lower flutes and clarinets. There is much 
wood-block. trian es ne, Small drum, shifting about between 2-4, 3-4, 4-4 and 6-4 
siren, piano, and Pe Peete yin bh canes, meters. The Intermezzo will be omitted 
The word “bunte” is wg 1B at this week’s performances, but is in- 
tions that are not to ad in connota- cluded here for the sake of complete ex- 
by a single Enefisn” doco 5 conveyed position of the suite. 
German dictionary “iV gtr seen aii: Adagio espressivo. This is a 
ition: the word A siete 1e first defin- movement for Strings exclusive of double 
i ah nla: ee ah: | Dasses. There is a solo string quartet, 
rioad meanine Said gee, a de- |concerto-wise. The movement is one of 
WAAR fii Mie demon as scnte Ele-|great expressive charm and of gentlest 
pi raw Sutelen wild und unge- |sonorities. 
‘beating all manor vi wi Le is: to say IV. Marionette Dance. The composer’s 
within "Haale: wise Mea socste elements indication implies 4 march-tempo that is 
Mirae eine ate : . At cig But ‘well rhythmed, but never angular or par- 
lates “1, Varied ang" a” dic lonat y trans- ticularly incisive, but that always re- 
_. . 2, Confusedly, topsy-turee ney [mains “grazioso,” smooth-flowing and in 
casual glance at the Scbre Gtachans ieee, Aye emdlpee hayes one ae 
first meaning as evidently j Mn oc {numbers have used woodwinds and 
ming When he wrate iy in Mr. Toch’s |strings respectively, so this movement 
rote. For there is noth- eda to brass, piano and percussion. It 


ing confused or topsy : 
._ Ns y -tu rvy abou . mer 
Suite, unless one wi t the!begins in trumpet soli with horn and 


terms to the last as Ml yey site, [base trombone Se paniment: ister sam 
“Merry Co. a ae a©, (accompaniment passes to piano and . 
and Mien jae ll end second, third cussion. The piano and bass tramreaen 
many different » however, show as introduce the contrasting theme which js 
ae i groups of orchestral variously treated. There is return, some- 
literally ‘Wc the Suite what expanded, to the music of the be- 
Tite | int ginning, making a three-pa 
There ane Ces sor full orchestra. V.—Gialante Pech tah ng Frm th 
rondo-fashio man ideas which alternate,-composer emphasises ‘the need of : 
more iyrical thee The aa r ry Regge ‘“grazioso’” performance. The aiitncniaee 
march-like. The first ie 1 yet both are “galant” gives perfect-description of th 
éhe Aad ane mynd is heard in clari- ynood of the whole. It is a iin cite’ 
tameion wae . after two introductory strictly held passacaglia. A four-meas- 
The contrasting {alte ie tonne lure theme is announced pianissimo In 
trumpct « ek cacme sae mt aS @ violoncetlos and basses. There ine- 
compantecite:” ae Sokare ie tae meas ac-) teen. repetitions of this theme nk ee 
rfea ; . : iC he * 48 a@/ rious har hatin 4 ne Mi Me 
Vigorous cc: , nine l1armMonizations. Near : ‘ 
“ canon between unison strings | of the third repetition, as oli ae 


xpressive writing for wood- 
There are never more than four 
voices (save as toward the end a (Clocken-.- 


for spiel reinforees one 
ig Os ‘ ; 2s voice), sometimes 
is dedicated to only three. 
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izing energy, light or forceful, that: 
projects it upon audiences. Here in 
Boston we have now heard Toch’s Piano-| 
Concerto—once at the end of 1928, again 
yesterday; his “Little Theater Suite” 
last autumn; now. his “Motley Suite,” ° 


‘of last December. ‘Che brass choir eon- 
‘ducts it smoothly; the rhythm keeps it 
in light, ingratiating flow; the piano and 
iis percussive neighbors dash in hints 
of puppets: now and then of grotesquérie. 
In sum, tonal fancies about these little 
people of the stage, agreeable to hear. 
. . . Then a passacaglia, by the label 
‘“‘ealante”’ in the eighteenth-century style 
—the more strict the more polished, to 
be carried off, withal, as though the 
composer had a way with him. Nor in 


‘neter from 4-4 to 3-4 causes varied ac™! Fondo moves in. usual rondo-coursé. 
centuation, and since no beats-have been | But during the last repetition of the sony. 
omitted, gives considerable variety of | ful theme, it is rudely interrupted by th. 
'starting points for the theme. four-''gaucy main theme. Toch writes over 
‘four ‘is resumed in the seventh repeti- | this interruption the words, “The Dis 
‘tion. With the eleventh repetition the turbance,” whence the rondo gets iis ‘ 
double basses are slient and ‘cellos take, title. The lyric theme makes sé@vera!) All three have established him as fertile 
the theme legato. In the twelfth a flute | timid attempts to regain its place, always and individual composer. 
joins the ’cellos, while beginning with interrupted by the main theme. A fourt) pe eet ; | 
the thirteenth the theme is heard chiefly attempt seems more successful than thie ibs, sends gn Ht gate i Ny Sete 
in high woodwinds. With the sixteenth preceding, but with a sickening = glis apart wit] 4 di iaic ta lea "ibn l 
it returns to basses and ‘cellos with all gando the whole collapses. “Aber ,aber’ Tem 0 se acini “with ] is rac : 
the rests filled in with notes in the lees (‘but, but”) the composer oe into the ean fateh Oven i arcu yA fhe plac at this instance does Herr Toch raise his 
los. Three measures of coda after the geore, tearfully, tragi-comically. After Nea’: heathen aba tj tine all orchestral voice above the very best of 
ie slaying ain theme, a cadenza and u fof fasting motivs, stinging with E sated 
Beret revetition (twentieth playing? which the, main theme, & cadens an the procedures and the timbres of moa- tonal, good breeding. Nineteen times 
oO ; | | a ment. , . as 1e rans S analyst counte 
All manner of combinations, from string them, does he repeat his basic theme, 


A 
‘2 was no other way to write—as indeed 
tyi riolin solo iquant wood-wind | , : ; | +. | Nine : als iversifi ; 
_ Solo trio, violin sol A cn ‘a tac ig ig rnst oe there is not. Throughout it is exhila-| Nineteen times he also diversifies it by 
chords, to fantastic plano-solo, tug L- | ‘Eto a surrounding web of devices, structural, 
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i? NM ernism as though for Herr Toch there 


: ATR ap SS ratine say; "3 2 ; ¢ ’ 
tations and percussive vayeeons ash: for edly Pets on r race estat Ha ae harmonic, instrumental. Yes indeed: 
| used above the site she oe sik? canis ° ensued an Intermezzo in which two: Herr Toch abounds in inventions and 
| op earienggag oe eit aad hostels erswuasive groups of wind instruments, one brighte-, neers Wath avcspute=radas si a well-furnished, 
poser writes. cies AM eee to the other darker, toned are alternated GUick-minded craftsman, . . . So to, 
eeoerent ate . it ia tek ‘ieei ° in contrasts of color and in shifting |Merry-Go-Round” for whirling finale. 
ST. on tha taenan introduces | M d ot rhythms—a_ stimulant of which Herr JW° contrasting motivs. sharp and shift- 
other. Eventually the ple gt anya he O ernis Toch is fond. It was omitted yesterday, 198 rhythms, insistent propulsive en- 
Darna MOES ion -y ¢osiagpl Scie: perkaps because a long Symphony of ©&’sy, usual and unusual modernisms— 
fooun ona Bite oo iat 4h inieed : Chaikovsky was to come, ,Dubious and Herr Toch as child of his time after his 
‘ undesirable prudence! At least once, a|°W" Particular manner. 


: “Merry Go-Round. His Suite and Piano-Concerto new work played in the presence of the | 
The Concert composer should be set forth as he put! Neither applause, warm enough but 
- -m@och’s Second Concerto for, Piano aud Heard at Symphony Hall. it to music-paper. To do so is reason- | scattered, nor the conductor’s inquiring 


Cwice a ) : able and courteous and fair. How long, |) 21: ward d ar d ] 
| tra, in which he is to play the r S,| glances upward and around could draw 
Pereort was heard at Symphony Hall haikovsky for Balm besides, would it have prolonged the con-!the modest composer into view. Unaware 


—s - Peer. 


, 


: at ih a « ee ! ~e : cert to an audience spell-t ? ‘- Ye i ikine 
on Dec, 28-29, 1928, with Mr, Sanroma a: . , A 20, /93% Agpew~ e spell-bound by Cha of Gur. gamerican ping for personality, 


; pen garter kovsky plus Koussevitzky? t h ; 
+ van ie - led aS t Work y prus toussevitzky O e would have his 
eee: 2, Wviauality, iaagination, and ERR TOCH is a paradox among | 4 fe second division of the ‘Motley | ma ware heard without visual appeal. Fi.st 
also emotion. The reception was that modernist SOR ATE. at bear anh was, therefore a low-voiced slow | slance at him came as he crossed the 
of an outstanding achievement in the possible, yesterday afternoon - ded gpg for strings, less the basses, stage to take the piano-part in his Con- 
field of the newer music. It is in three satin d mphony Hall, to read nim: 3 1 ch 1 the first desks for outstanding quar- certo—square-cut, sturdy igure; homely 
movements: Molto Pesante, Adagio. large in the program-book—or two days Let-—in modern variant of ancient fash- German presence with a nod from the 
Rondo Disturbato. There is preceding before in the columns of The ee On -anG sOlo-passages for the Concert- | neck for a bow; modest and unaffected, 
the first movement an introduction grow- script—discoursing warmly and grave ? eo played Suavely by Mr. Burgin. 2bsorbed, but not obtrusively, in his task. 
ing largely out of a one-measure motif of Schonberg’s rich and logical music. 7 e indication 1S Adagio; the mood song: He played as composers play, for better 
heard at the beginning. A long and bril- arguably both. Yet admittedly ia ry , the racial instinct unmistakable. No | and for worse. He lacked the virtuoso- 
liant cadenza leads to the main body of taxes the listening mind; whereas spel 20rman modernist, not even Schénberg, | Pianist’s instinct and resource to intensi- 
the movement, Allegro. Clarinets sing foch's Motley (Bunte) Suite, plas er ne always and altogether escape it, if fy tone; fell short of the showmanship— 
the main theme, which leads to a fugal as first number in the Symphony Con- indeed he would. Time and again Hinde- to use the word in no offensive sense— 
exposition. ‘“Tenderly and quietly’ the cert, is immediately comprehensible. mith has lapsed into it as a restless, busy that projects the music in hand “for all 
piano introduces a second theme, which The orchestra's guest from Mannheim child sinks back into its mother’s arms. that it——and the performer—is worth.” 
alternates between melodic lyricism and may not be the profoundest of the sigs AS for Herr Toch he may be all that Not at all would Herr Toch force it upon 
impish piquancy. Ther is a long descent Composers ; but his music, SO far as it r he undoubtedly was in the first division!) his audience. On the other hand he 
impish piquancy. There is a long descent known to Bostonians, | gives instant i and Is to be in divisions to come, But sounded it with an understanding, feel- 
to a breath-taking climax with which pleasure. It is also logical, but hardly when he sets to his slow movement and /N8, persuasion, possible only to him who 
the movement ends. cerebral in the drier sense of that over- his suStaining strings, he is songful, ro-| Made it—bone of his bone, flesh of his 
The Adagio is a movement of rare del!- used word when modernists are in ques mantic, poetizing, earnest for the lyric flesh. The listener believed because Toch 
cacy and of great seriousness. The jis- tion. | beauty that was, is and ever shall be. believed. Not often in the concert-hall 
tener—or the reader—thinks now and Brain-work has gone into it, as it His Austro-German nature ineradicable does this sensation come, 
again of a modern Bach in free flights must into all music-making worthy the denies him any other quest. True, he In itself the Concerto confirms and en- 
of fancy. Save for the climaxes, the or- name. Along with it, however, are tempers his song to the spirit of the time, larges the quality of the composer as the 
chestra is usually of the size and style other ingredients—say humor and wit; : Which is to say that he is neither senti- Suite first disclosed him. Treating piano 
‘of a chamber erchestra. fancy, invention, even imagination; feel- mental, sensuous nor luxuriant. His mu- and orchestra in symphonic rather than 
The theme of the Rondo Disturbato ing clean-cut and clear, neither sweet: sic is spare, not cushioned, but it remains solo-concerto fashion, Herr Toch tra- 
' fs the theme which appears to have some)ened sentimentally nor softened sensu- a music seeking songful expansion in verses at will a wide range of sonorities— 
‘yelationship to the well-known tune !\/ously; the free flow, from ready and sOngful warmths. dissonant and stinging, warm and rich 
the barn-yard fow!. The chief contrast-| effective resource, that makes musical a muted and delicate, limpid and luminous. 
| ing theme is lyrical and sustained. The/creation seem spontaneous act; the vital: A Marionette-Dance ensues, harking | His command of rhythm is inexhaustible, 
: back in theater-suggestion to the Suite sharpening, shifting, as impulse prompts. 
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Istve Dr. Koussevitzky had led this audien ith the orchestra; while at 12.20 The : 1p eeeneeteaetind 
abounds in vitalizing and propu r. ne M 8 ence WICH | CRE ; @fice in the world.” “The inte ti 
ip ee that can swirl upward into cll-] through this music in all sincerity, with | Transcript’s interviewer was able tO] yelyctant to Mietrule’ Gut to beri 
-maxes, though usually by similar technical } the justest poise. He had over-“inter- claim his time. His good wife, who In! jim that great conductors have a 
‘means. He can ply no less, as in meas- | preted’. nothing. Nowhere had he been case of necessity acts as interpreter, @X-' roymed some of Schinberé’s eae ea 
ures of the first movement and through: } exhibitional. He had woven and finely | : pressed pleasure at an interview about gamitted after the concert that they He 
‘out the second, the gentle, even the deli- |} modulated the middle grayness of the | | music. “We have been interviewed | qerstood as little about thet ‘s 


leate, hand. Again in the slow movement, | first movement. He had drawn its, ay about everything under the sun,” sh@: peginning rehearsal. Quickly ne repiian 
the German in him courts lyric emotion | wandering courses into a seeming musi- | : | sald. “Just imagine our surprise when “Then how could they rive ‘s reading 
and romantic beauty; without lusclous: | cal continuity. He had over-labored not | : in one city we read in big headlines in > of such a work which anyone else would 
ness gains it. Again through the final | a measure of the slow song—even when | : one paper on the morning of my hus- understand? That is exactly where the 

rondo wit, humor and surprise are in play. 7 tne Bret horn nia with the famous | : band 7 CONOEIT. Composer . =r Raw | damage is done to the cause of the new | 

Toch upbuilds his first movement as melody. He had adjusted the sonorities : Meat. The interviewer asked first for | music. As well pretend to read in public | 


|logically as his cher 


— rmit a reviewer's blas- 
he hidentin aig wre hd it. Occasion-| In these latter days the conductor has} sg poser gladly gave it: 


ion: ished excess from his versions of. } Op. 49: “Kleine Stadtbilder’—‘Small- 

. , ris to imagination; while | banis : ee See : 
ally ont ee ae ee Rabes into fire- | Chaikovsky. He indulges the composer ‘Town Pictures,” for piano. He explained 
Nay will ie nce Always the modernist in nothing, neither for brooding nor for that this is a set of easy pieces for chil- 
| work-br Res tonality short motivs vehemence. He measures intensities and | | dren. intended as a sort of introduction 
Sane vest are his wean but not his they prevail the more. How exciting. to the new. music. He gives them place 

an e ore , o | ~ ie i< © ry 7 . ¢ . To On . . 
| ters: his choice but not his formuias. murmur two thousand matrons and maid also on his own programs. — one asked. Yes, in his own works 
masters, 5 ic upsprings his | °™S and stamp with exultant feet! There | : Op. 50--A sonata for Violoncello and! Very subtle: very clear.” “And.” Mr 
i\Out of the non wi: rig Bs 4 A truly | are psychological as well as musical | : Piano, which the composer intends to] 'Toch added, returning to earlier Prive 
faith and practice ra sp ’ studies to be made at the Symphony | Play at a semi-private concert of his| tions, “Schdnberg’s Quartet. Opus > 
individual composer; as we in Boston i HTP. | , Opus 7, the 
, e * . . j 

know him an ingratiating modernist, | a ieee next. when it was written twetity vanue on 
issi A | lew isitor Op. 51—A cantata for chorus, soloists | was bin sisadhite abcd sodas: “¥ scx aBo, 
| After intermission, for many, the con- : ) and orchestr: sntitled “Das Wasser” Now j Apr natal out ot court. 
‘cert “really” ‘began. It then continued : Cow t ") to te ; te Alfred tage d lj cage Now it has become a classic. It will be 
; Bs | | | | yater’) to tex Y Allred Vooin, the same with all his works.” 
through forty-five minutes. At the end } r nay” ets iat eh z wer SAM — a i TKS. 
ine an outburst of applause, unparal- escen "a On | ae - 3 re meth iy ger her.” Continuing the discussion of perform- 
leled since Ravel’s ‘‘Bolero”’%was played , 3 on SAG Tinie” we dit oe + ance, the composer passed to his own 

~ x J . eae ~~ yr ; , ae > e - ‘ “fre 66 ? 3 ’ iy . : ‘7 
for the first time to the matinée public. - ww already played variously in py ee case: “I did not begin to study the piano 
An audience that sped away after a h ] 7 Hall . a Op He oy 59—Funf-Mal-Zehn Heide . | until I was. twenty, then studied for 
superlative performance of Liszt’s “Faust nm Ol y - A. "Wj yve.TY dite it ey gh ogagh tte three years. Kinally, I gave it up. But 


each ten constituting a separate opus. misinternratatiar 
|from “dear old Haydn,” now lingered in They aré gsramea'trom 2p Hi peal ti nisinterpretations of my own works that 
die wlio m Comparatively sim- T[ decided I must learn to play the piano 


its place, clapped with its hands, stamped , ; nid studies bat Bie os 4 ad alae A A + eewere 
with its feet, here and there shouted Arrival and Conversation Of cértntaose: tt be ‘as set to virtuoso con- in self-defence. So I started practising 
: +1 spi, adhe Sams p CRD again. I have taken no further lessons 
with its throat, until it had recalled the On bho! Bs aa ea Se eres BE | ak o further lessons. 
i= “p. OO-—— Music for Orchestra” with | [I just practice two or three hours a day. 
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ished Schinberg;|of the finale until it had sounded less | a list of Herr Toch’s works later than} 4, unknown foreign language intellicihi« | 
'empty and rhetorical than it really is. the “Bunte Suite,” Opus 48. . The com- as to perform this music Hthoue dees | 
| 
' 


ing and understanding it.” One hap-| 
plained loudly about this very obstacle | 
pened to think that Schénberg had com. 
\1o the reception of his work. One re- 
called that he conducts frequently in his 
own pieces. “Is he a good conductor?” 


- 


EEO 


chamber music in Boston on Monday | first of his works to be considered radica] 
IP > 


. Pa Bit. ; 
, set him 3 -h, the Noted Bye’ | r sarees 
conductor more than once and set Ernst Toe « baritone solo. Herr Toch indicated that IT have learned to play so as to make 


in the midst of the standing orchestra. 7 "ih this was hislatest work: that i 
w e tad ’ - t s ALO OL ort ; 7 , < , : oe « ; : - . ; ; 
The occasion was the annual perform- German Modernist npc nnn hse Aatdadtine “a See: peer age things sound in the way they should 
ance of one of Chaikovsky’s last three 5 “EY 32 Aha cae aig yi ergrr Teo Sent ‘t y 0¢ sound.’ Having heard him in rehearsal 
symphonies—this year the Fifth, in E. A aiid ie U Pd States, with the orchestra, the interviewer was 
minor Tage able to agree with him—fully. Once upon 

. } . * .OoY 4 ~ 2C3 ’ ‘aie ~ te ‘ ’ ~~ ‘ ‘ % a - . 
Piece and playing had yielded to nine- phony Concerts this uaa ingen however, remain out of the conversation a lime, as T oc e told the story he went 
7 composer 4) pianist, DG Spade ; vores Eee Oa concert in Which his own piano-pieces 
s of the audience for three-quarters rerman ay Fa Bd RP ne interviewer desired a pl: 2¢h- : ‘ 
age hour as perfect a felicity ag they. a yee ie ey He himeelf nical statement Ye vA “the éiniene tae were featured. He took a back seat in- 
a » , 4 ! . ’ >. ; = rorkxs e nimse . Mee yy bie Pies ; Ae sae "OLVITO’ wear ‘ ou rithk a lei ¥ | 
may ever know in the concert hall. The | program falls to his W Or KE. in Second cal quality of Schobnbereg’s musie as Toch Cognito, went seo ay without making him- 
| sombre Chaikovsky had begun the Sym-! Will play the piano-part in My : cages hears it. He asked: ‘Will Schénberg’s self known. For only by the titles on 
phony. From mood to mood in the first | Piano Concerto. rhe ree he time music in course of time, in your jude the program did he recognize some of 
“ano 2 c . « 7 | eo r T ! 4 - , >” " iIOoceSs ae ™ r ‘ > . : - . 
movement, he had trailed, melancholy,| bring to performance tor “an i ise. 48 ment, become as understandable to the in- the pieces as his own. Then, seeing Mr. 
in America his “Bunte Suite, Opus , for Ac eas | ns" Sanroma in the room, he was quick t 
his singing robes. In the second he had/| 1n mpgs Hehe ormed musical public, say the public of 6 a 4 O 
drenched all and sundry in long-drawn Of both more in another cotumb. our Symphony Concerts, as the music of add: ‘‘But I have an excellent interpreter 
super-sensuous instrumental melody. Out, Herr Toch arrived raed <a other great composers, for example isan 
a ; ; | | oN ‘ ‘ owlnes © a ON T pot PUTED» =>. © > — 
ad 5 , ntasmal| Feb. 17 last. On the fo! YR Bach? Herr *h answer . TT; k 
Takes. "How viele eon aan Wacoatad pal- the New York Times printed an inter “Or ay te bg woe tage quickly: Herr Toch turned to methods of com- 
. ‘ <b Bespe ; ' i ean’ | irer : + It will never become ‘popu- siti thinking as he spok $C 
, ‘view victur im us an ardent adm! lar? j . position, thinking as he spoke. Both ne 
itating Chaikovsky! In the finale he; view picturing hi tls one 4 4ar, In the sense that one wil] ever -« PAGEL penile SR REN Ay 2 rf 
| had piled sonority on sonority, tumult) 4nd champion of heir a alice whistle it in the street. But t confidently a oS dn ieee aS Baris 
| It had all been very ob- firm believer in tne i, Ae believe that ; 3 fifty veara a. ie 5 Yi | ; 
eta Beary. ithete, very emotional "vere and music of Schonberg. — Tinee that lic sueh as Botha Pt nitty aves Oe pub- It happens that there is no such thing 
‘ eit " elf-tortured Slav had eaten|time he has toured the West, VISItiN® at your Symphor me regular attendants as a good English equivalent. It is really 
oat tie ‘heart in tones because he must such distant cities as Los Angeles, is th Sanne i eae a py hapic: nie Be that divine spark of an idea that comes 
¥; ; “ahem Bid ea Pepe Denver. On Dis ae near endl tee y and tind it as intelli- to one unexpectedly, out of the blue 
h rele rish of brooding; }rancisco, Seattle and : Pee gible and likable ac-the muaie i} | , 
diet “gin ibaa ait amotnar time ane return East he alighted jin Boston any bthar avece as the music of Bach or ether, as it were spontaneously. Toch 
‘“ th g on ad eased the tonal spec- Wednesday yoorning at 10.80. perore Flerr Toch pati: dReaie vetaapintah delivered himself of a paradox. ‘ Der 
rye Dat ae a-quiver eleven he was rehearsing his Concerto ner of perf added, “Of course the man- WHinfall’ is everything; ‘Der Einfall’ is 
|} tacle with every nerve a-q . as cipal ; pertormance makes al] the differ- nothing.”” He explained that without 


ynored A ae at the. Sym- 4 a : > 3 - 
a Pee te [The subject of Schdnbere would not, 
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aaa ffair, an idea 
spontaneously re. tone pg iy cs Ocal from the ac- 
this divinely sent, ‘ omemenet’s bapa not nearly ae ah GUE am th ‘waedin ty ty 
ceived germinal ree a the unfolding of| cepted laws 0 
is as nothing, eevee hand, if the re nee wise Sukie Wee thee euitenie 
technic, On the ot the spark of IM ae 4 ce. When a little time has 
poser lacks een ig still-born. The| leveling open the figures and the ideas 
spiration is bound rx re both necessary,| passed it is 0 witiad intaertance : whic 
“Einfall” and oe eavenaent idea 18}of the very 8Y the background. And 
but of the two the heave ane: Out es hn are seen as inci- 
eatin, Re are work, Herr sich | yale Duet ck ane oe elevations in the 
Turning to nis feel the presence) dental and as sarntiy The eve travels 
Seren «if t da not fee! the Pil de great plain of ete erceives their har- 
of some such vital ee { may “€-| over them eas! ly pera sgh at ella Bach 
not write, no matter om thing. And Cu-| monious relation to tions Schonberg an- 
main without doing “s agin me most read-| ig one of those eleva 
riously, these ee th company and the! other” ally; “‘Mousic may or may not 
ily when |] am yee aii i little lang And finaliy; arefully formulated the- 
conversation egg { am likely to] evolve from aaa of theories to find 
weilig (boresome). — musical idea.” At! ory, One goes back the real secret of 
think of some inspll pet came near get the true raison payee. aspect of Schon- 
this point the rca 9 with his wife the BUSS. — hg from its formulae, is 
ting himself into vy in my first Plano- perg’s music, ry gh ndations on the past 
“The very best idea oe tae when I W&S rocksbound In its “8 prescience of the 
Concerto came on But seeing the and tremulous with A. H. M. 
one regen pp "We added quickly: future.” 
look on her 


th S rea iy a very & Second Hear Ings hack Ug é § 
‘But } at Was not A 7 ' ; 


| sua 48 Wi The touchstone of the ~s gona idan 
idea Beer 2 rminal idea,” he continued, certs is the audience 3 d in applause 
“Such wind down on any scrap of paper ticag alert, open-min wn ae Thatefore 
cap Sen ih elma “With the idea in my given to speaking that ait content with 
aa aes, ipl from the little note, I ote Mr. Toch re,” wana Riya in the evening 
mind, retresned ir these I compose the ;, fortune in Boston. 3 ' 
, i yuring these I co ORY his : : -Concerto—to say 
dally mes Pyny + whole opera. When pig suite we sl rere Mieaaeie-Were 
music, eve 1 in full score. thins of the co : as, aie 
eh Sia - “ite If Out In no , ; he matinée. 
8 9 cade "sketohes which I gr far better posiggg he Sy yee Mg three was 
I do no eet ee teas ; to me M mpe avplause, in a, Sota eg Path ae 
it ne idea comes : 1e red. a arty. Nor were 
cal Peceectral Greve I cannot imagine penuine. oepiieg sy Wheater PAB Thausted. 
full - orcnes Sameaiie. Suny osing @ the ardors of the av ce t > Chai: 
y comp thea ‘formance of Chai 
EY core oe te color: then clothed nin, lg Soe Ell tesa acer gy ed tei Oe 
an tt a ilinbeen 6 the orchestra. Every- ,ovsky’s aimsre grog speey 058 of the stage 
with the t1 > ‘sinally in exactly the ward in numbers stra. 
: 3 originally ine : | ; ‘tor and the orchestri 
thirtg comes to me oO! } 2 j rhich I to hail the conducto ‘. 
. ’ oe « shades In wnic O , : armth Bos 
ces eS the process | When there is occasion for warmth Bos: 
put it yah can 's ideal. He cannot con- tonian eee iy Let such is one of 
sonora i Bay ‘that Mozart felt his ideas The conauay sme Anactinded from the old2r 
ceive, he says, in Snot archeastral form. the “tra on | ‘se, 
. : sir final orchestra s well to disper’ 
This t nith piogentirsend’ explains many Boston that the new doe 
This faith ¢ 's music: why it always rl ae 
, out Toch’s music: why it ¢ | 
nga as, he sometimes writes SO fipom Symphony Hall : dern- 
conphbeedlle y ical; usic——no more is no telling what these mode 
Aiea agcerngpery . melodic lines: ‘ye “" At the matinée of Friday 
mn = . -eB / ; ‘ ay Oo. ‘ ‘ ial 
than one or two 01 ree r? ¢ ists m broke with sartori 
aes rident an absence o Mr. Toch even ro | a, 
why there is so evil , ‘lie 4 the tailed coat 
‘6 > i s scores; lastly, why his dent. Long ago : . 
padding in his SC seeol, “6a din’ prece ‘onal as formal garment, in the 
sic makes so direct an ap , came option tists” at the 
mus as being made of that for ‘assisting ar rer 
presses the hearer as be ng mi ae afternoon, ts. Hitherto, however, 
er ne ee ‘Not Symphony grin replacing it has been 
intessence of musica] matter. ©* the working jacke iwecieiee to 
eal ists’ can lay claim * black, with trous 
many of the “modernists” can lay dark blue , nie contrast. Instead, a 
in * "h 
to it. See meak sen Aaheielek.” ee the. Srenc 
fasten age ~~ modest gray ‘‘complet, ead to 
. New York Times * ore than on 
with the reporter of the New ¥ ; foot. More . Hees ance 
has been twice mentioned in this article, it pianist will envy him his independ 
te a paragraph or  D 
eee rock to Pe t A Ltheories,” HtLehiy Won 's oc prgk 25, VP (Aan . 
rom it. ““‘Schonberg’s atona igh > “ito : 'd.tion yesterday, exigeneres 
put oad Toch, “will not seem half as In our last oie ission from the in 
important or alarming as they do al of gpace compe Toth of @ list of recen’ly 
They will seem, in fact—these terview with Mr. ve The Trai: 
present. ey . t lve. , ieted works that he ga 
declarations, these formulae of the twelve- comp 


script’s representative. Here it is: | 
Op. 49: “Kleine Stadtbilder’—‘gma}}. 

Town Pictures,” for piano, <A set 

pieces for children, intended as a 


introduction to the new music. 
gives them place on his own pr 

Op, 50-—-A Sonata for 
Piano, which the composer 
play at a semi-private concert 
chamber music in Boston 


Op. dI—A Cantata fo 
and orchestra, entitled **Das 


Yasser” nearest English equivalent, 
(‘Water’) to text by Alfred Dodblin. 


Op. 52--Choruses a cappella. 
Op. 53-——A three-act Opera, “Fi 
Op. 54—-The = Little 
already played variously 
Op. 55 to 59—‘FPunf-m 
—"Kive-Times-Ten Studies’ for 
each ten constituting a Separate 
They are graded from c 
Ple studies in the first 
cert-pleces in the last. 
Ob. Qe ME gio Lar 
baritone solo. 


was his latest work; that it h 
duced by Kleiber in Be 


he sailed for the United States. 
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Prarch th, i? Sob 
Austrian’s “Bunte 


Suite” and Concerto 


Win High F avor 


Theater 


Orehestra’’ 
Toch indicated th 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Ernst Toch, Austrian “modernist” 
Composer, blessed with ideas, imagi- 
nation, a sense of humor, a sound 
musical instinct and a remarkable 
command of technical resource, is 


guest this week at the Symphony 
concerts, 


Of his Pianoforte 
On Monday self was 
next. 


r chorus, soloists Suite,” 


icher well account for the e 


y eT » 4nd amused would 
al-Zehn Eitiiden”’ ; ; ‘ 
piano, ° 


opus. however, the 
omparatively sim. 


set to virtuoso CONn- 


with which, 
at this ders” 

ad been pro- 
rlin shortly before 


COMPOSED FOR RADIO 


of easy The programme of yesterday after- 
sort of 2Oon and this evening, 
Toch alsy|between Mr. 
ograms. 

Violoncello and 
intends 


embraces’ the 


highly entertaini 
‘O'erto unheard 


soloist, and 
Fifth Symphony. Mr. 


to give the German title 


posed four yeare ago for ra 


formance, a circumstance which 


This music, which 


have sufficed 
ears azo to raise doubts as 
author’s Sanity, As 


day prov 
‘most case-hardened 

Mr. Toch in this Suit 
as the author o 
Said of cer 
born to live apar 
Same time suc 
inspiriting rhythms, th 
and the bizarre orch 
but the epice that gives t 


he dish its 
savor, 


Stimulates and Excites 

The Concerto,’ first 
128 with Mr. sanroma 
is made of sterner s 
later and lighter 
With an unmist 
with a pro 


Played here in 
as the pianist, 
tuff. But, as in the 
piece, Toch writes 
akable zest for creation, 
pulsive energy that cannot 
be denied. This music stimulates and 


excites. In the first and third div 
the listener is Swept along as by an ir- 
resistible current. 


The slow movement, 
as Mr. Dunton-Gr 


een has pointed out, 
While devoid of sentiment is by no 
means empty of feeling, 


In two respects Mr. Toch himself was 
unconventional: he did not wear formal 
afternoon attire, and he played with 
his music before him, Although making 
no claim to Sensational virtuesity, he 
performed the exceedingly difficult 
piano-part of his Concerto not only with 


musical authority but with a certain 
brilliance as well. 


isions 


Is Warmly Received 


The audience received him warmly, 
and at the end of both Suite and Con- 
certo there was liberal applause, In- 
cidentally it must not SO unmentioned 
that the orchestral performance of both 
pieces was of the highest excellence. 

It is not inconceivable that some 
future generation wil] know Tchaikov- 


Sky as the composer of one symphony, 
the ‘“Pathetic.”’ Its immediate prede- 


cessor 1S wearing thin. It begiris to 
sound hollow, tawdry, banal and © 
platitudinous, seems here and there | 
awkwardly put together. Yet as played 


curiously divided 
Toch and Tchaikoveky, 
distinguished visitor’s 
ng “‘Bunte Suite,” hith- 
in America, his First 
Concerto in which he him- 
the Russian’s 
Toch’s *‘Motley 


was com- 
dio per- 
may 
itertaining qual- 


yesterday charmed 


to its 
here employed 
modern idiom Should to- 
é eXhilarating to al] but the 
conservative, If 
€ combines tones 
f “Red Saun- 
tain chemicals, “were 
t,”” he offers us at the 
h fetching tunes, such 
at the dissonance 
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‘Ernst Toch, 


by Dr. Koussevitzky and his orchestra. 
yesterday, this Symphony once more 
roused an audience to enthusiasm. 


Hor Bee Be. 

The disting Y ser, 
ayed the solo art in his. 
own concerto for piano at yesterday's 
Symphony concert. The program also 
included the first performance in 
America of Mr Toch's ‘“Bunte Suite,’’ 
and Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sympnen; 
Dr Koussevitzky conducted Mr Tochs 
suite. At the end, though the applause 
was insistent if not voluminous, the 
composer modestly refrained from ap- 
pearing. After the concerto he in- 


Tehaikovsky’s familiar symphony 
was brilliantly and very sympathetical- 
ly interpreted, To play Tchaikovsky 
well one must believe in him, vibrate 
in sympathy with his neurotic emo- 
tionalism, be able as well as willing 
to minimize his banalities of melody 
and rhythm. Dr Koussevitzky is al- 
most the ideal interpreter for Tchai- 
kovsky. How beautifully and sensi- 
tively he phrased the melodies yester- 
day, as in the waltz movement, for 
instance, which others have made 
sound so commonplace, 


Tumultuous Finale 


sisted that the conductor share the; How intensely dramatic he made the 


more cordial applause. 

The piano concerto, opus 38, was first 
played here in 1928, wiih Mr Sanrome 
as soloist. 
ceived. Mr 
by profession, 
markably brilliant performance o 
solo part. He 15, in fact, in large 
measure self taught, both as pianist 
and as composer. He studied medi- 
cine, and gave ip its practice for 
music. This has not prevented him 
from winning 2 number of prize con- 
tests by his compositions, a sufficient 
proof of their correctness judged by 
academic standards. The composer 
whom he most admires is Schoenberg, 
whose works have been 560 unjustly 
neglected in America in recent years. 
But Toch’s music does not recall that 
of Schoenberg. 


Self Consciously Original 

Its style is self consciously original. 
Though he cannot resist orchestral 
and harmonic effects calculated to an- 
noy the sedate middle aged musician 
for whom music died with Grieg or, 
perhaps, with Brahms, Toch in the 
concerto, and in the slow movement of 
the suite heard yesterday writes music 
with not a little imaginative power. 

Like so many men of his genera- 
tion, he seems @ thwarted romanticist, 
whose idealism and dramatic instinct 
have been numbed by the World War. 
He does not dare let himself go in 
frankly emotional lyricism. For light- 
heartedness he has substituted a too 
ingenious irony. 

The ‘‘Bunte Suite’? was written for 
radio performance. It is according'y 
scored for orchestra that should not 
overtax the still limited power of the 
microphone to convey complex sonor!- 
ties to the listener. The title means 
“many colored,” or “diversified.” The 
five movements are ingeniously con- 
trasted in character, The color and 
texture of the music 1s shifting, almost 
evanescent. But its musical sub- 
stance seemed at a first hearing slight. 
It lacks the imaginative power of the 
concerto. The performance of both 
eoncerto and suite was sedulously 
brilliant. Dr Koussevitzky, as always, 
was anxious to do his best for the dis- 
tinguished visitor. 


tumultuous finale, turning its bombast 
to something that had almost the mood 
of tragedy. This is the best movement 
done yesterday. The 
found with the per- 
tonous and ex- 
cess 
‘ing 
ducting may be blamed. 

Next week’s concerts commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Haydn. The program includes both 
the first and the last of his 104 sym- 
phonies, and for rood measure another: 
symphony, and the concerto ior 
violoncello, in which Gregor Piatizor- 
sky will be the soleist. P. R. 


Tchaikovsky wrote, oO it more! 


FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, 


Twenty-first Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 1, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 2, at 8.15 o'clock 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY 


FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN 


(MARCH 31, 1732—MAY 31, 1809) 


Symphony No. 1 in D major 


I. Presto. 
II. Andante. 
III. Finale: Presto. 


(Haydn’s first symphony: 1759) 


Symphony No, 94 in G major, (“Surprise’’) ( 


I 


II]. Menuetto. 


LY. 


Allegro di molto. 


Conc | 
oncerto for Violoncello in D major 


I. Allegro. 
ll. Adagio 
Il. Allegro. 


Symphon )4 I : 
y No. 104 in D maj 
jor (B. & H. 
I. Adagio; ; wits: 
II. Andante. 
Menuetto; Trio. 


ITI. 


a een 


Allegro. 


IV. Allegro spiritoso. 
(Haydn’s last symphony: 1795) 


SOLOIST 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


a Ss 
ere will be an intermission after the Concerto 


lhe works to be played at these 
Collection of the Boston 


Public Library one week before the concert 
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A Well-Filled 


Birthday for 
Joseph Hayd 


Three Symphonies, A Concerto. 
Conductor and Cellist, 
Sound His Praises 


2 AGA, 

HEF grumblihg prophets were mis- 

taken. Three symphonies and 4 

concerto: of Haydn—to disclose 

the full stature of the composer 
on the two hundredth anniversay of his 
birth—neither thinned nor bored the 
usual audience at the Symphony Con- 
eert. The upper balcony, believed by 
anxious dowagers to be the haunt of in- 
corrigible young modernists, held the 
usual numbers; while below stairs no 
more places were empty than any sprine- 
like Friday may disclose. Nor did more 
depart than ordinarily find a two-hour 
concert over-long for their attention-—or 
their engagements. Indeed rather fewer 
sped early toward the doors. From the 
first entrance to the final exit of Dr. 
Koussevitzky applause was generous. 
Twice over the standing orchestra shared 
it. For the violoncellist in the Concerto, 
Mr. Piatigorsky, it was uncommonly 
hearty and persistent. 

There was diversion, besides, tor the 
eye—in the sight of the small orchestra 
that began the afternoon with Haydn's 
First. Symphony, gradually expanding 
into the full orchestra-—-by the measure 


of the seventeen-nineties—that played his 
last. For.the ear also came a moment Of 


unexpected excitement. The First Sym: 


phony ended with a light-toned, gayly 
moving, simply patterned Presto. The 
following Symphony—in G major, of 1791 
and full: maturity—began with a grave 
and full-voiced Adagio. On the instant, 
and with a perceptible stir in the concert- 
room, the listeners had bridged a sym- 
phonic age. Once more Dr. KoussevitzKy 
stood: justified: in his observance of anni- 
versaries. He makes: the most of such 
occasions. There is imagination—with a 


dash of showmanship—in his handling of 
them. A fragment from Haydn’s choral 


pwenerable and learned editor of the pro- 


gram-book had name and castle pat. 
Whoever he was, he preceded the later 
and more important Esterhazys.) [It is 
scored for a ilttle band of violins, violas 
and violoncellos, supplemented by two 
oboes and two horns. Supplemented 
rather than joined, since throughout 
the string quartet keeps the _ better 
part. A short Presto begins it; a 
shorter Presto ends it; between, for 
strings only, runs a _ brief Andante. 
Throughout the patterns are clear and 
simple; the musical ideas apt but little 
developed; the workmanship neat and 
light-fingered. The first Presto bustles 
amiably; the Andante sings gently; the 
Finale speeds gayly. 

Suavities and graces, with no mood, 
save for a hint in the slower movement, 
other than desire to please. ‘Period 
music” as “well, descending from the sons 
of Bach, but untroubled by any of the 


experiments in German Mannheim, un- 


crossed by any sure premonitions of the 
Haydn that at Esterhaz and, much more, 
in London was to be. Had tne well-made, 
contented little Symphony borne any 
other signature, who in these nineteen- 
thirties—outside the omniscient archwolo- 
cists—would have disagreed” Oftener 
the listener took thought of the cultivated 
taste in the Austrian princes employing 
such music-masters than of the music 
master himself. 

Then. as already noted, to the Haydn 
who worked in London in his sixties, 1n 
no twilight but at a belated noon. The 
theorists who would have every artist 
the product of environment, may rea- 
son as they like about the influence upon 
Haydn of life in a capital city in which 
he was honored and rewarded; of the 
freedom that his contract gave him; of! 
other circumstantes feeding his ambition 
and ripening his powers. Znough for us 
casual listeners that from this ‘“Sur- 
prise” Symphony emerged the Haydn 
whose mature music has survived a 
hundred and forty years and countless 
fashions; bids fair to survive as many 
more. The Haydn who felt as well as 
patterned sang out of the slow introduc- 
tion. The Haydn who was master-cratts- 
man, fertile in invention, ready with re- 
source, wrote the ensuing Vivace. No 
wonder that the pedants of the day, not- 
ing freedoms and artifices, counted him 
a dangerous modernist! Humor of a 
sort ran in him. By the tradition he 
gave it outlet in the crashing chord that 
interrupts the theme of the Andante. 
Listening Londoners heard it with amuse- 
iment. Gentlemen of the press made 


music might have. diversified the pYro-| jnjuch of it. ) 
| gram. But there was no time to prepare Perhaps we others are more pleased 
|the’ number from “The Seasons that with the mingled fancy and craft playing 
‘the conductor, last autumn, had in mind. jyyough the succeeding variations; or 
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pis First Symphony, written in 


Haydn’s twenty-seventh year, was ese: the Finale. In this anniversary program 


his first service to a nobleman. 


the fine-tempered sonorities of the Min- 
uet and Trio; even the fleet bravura ol! 


the “Surprise’’ Symphony may stand for 


the canonized Haydn—-the Composer who fyjl fettle. He sounded songful measures 


soon put by the gravities of the intro- 
duction: smiled genially out of the first 
movement; released a momentary humor 
in the second, then went on to melody, 
modulation and transformation, all of un- 
failing grace; struck off his Minuet in 
gallant style; with happy contrasts spiced 
his finale. In a word the Haydn who 
pleases through a Bostonian matinée in 
1932 hardly a whit less than he did 
through a Londonian evening in 1791— 
and ‘“‘the quality’’ present at both. 

For the end of the concert Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky reserved the climax of the aft- 
ernoon—the Last Symphony, in D major, 
written and produced at London in 
1795, unplayed through ten years at 
Symphony Hall. Now, at last, Haydn 
stood forth as composer of power. Not, 
of course, aS we measure it with Beet- 
hoven, for example, or even with Mozart 
of the final symphonies. But of power 
as Haydn’s later audiences understood 
the word; as our ears also heard, pre- 
pared through the afternoon by the con- 
ductor’s progressive tutelage. The intro- 
ductory Adagio sounded large and bold 
and tense and full. The succeeding Al- 
legro abounded in unorthodox freedoms, 
in strokes that looked forward to a new 
breed of symphonists, even, in an in- 
stance or two, as far as this day of ours. 

The variations of the Andante contin- 
ued these freedoms. What we call the 
sentiment within the grace may well 
have seemed to the first audiences a 
proper emotion. The Minuet strode full- 
gaited and full-charged; the trio sound- 
ed the wistful note of the deeper-touched 
Haydn. The final Allegro was more 
than fleet pattern-weaving. Vigor pro- 
pelled it. Modulations struck sparks, if 
not fire. In sum the Haydn of a hun- 
dred symphonies whose power over mat- 
(er, form and manner ran at flood in the 
very Symphony in which he put them all 
by. [It ran the richer for the just 
warmths, vigors and clarities of condue- 
tor and orchestra. They had played the 
First Symphony to charm with pellucid 
simplicities; the ‘Surprise’? Symphony 
to set clear the familiar traits. And 
Haydn’s music, first, last and all the 
time, is mirror to the merits—or the 
shortcomings—of those that play it. 


oe ee 


The familiar Concerto for Violoncelio 
had been middle piece between the two 
mature Symphonies. - Let it pass in itself 
for proot of Haydn’s adaptability and fer- 
tility in whatever form and for whatever | 
purpose he chose to write; as evidence 
also of the sensitive ear with which he 
had listened to the virtuoso-’cellisits of 
Prince Esterhazy’s orchestra. For the 
while, moreover, Mr. Piatigorsky, playing. 
was more interesting than Haydn com- 
posing. A year ago when he was heard 
with the orchestra in Sechumann’s Con- 
certo, he had barely recovered from a 
wasting sickness. Now he returned in 


in a tone that never once sentimen yahed 


them or overdrove the voice of an instru. | 
ment sensitive above most to exaggera- 
tion. It was a poised tone as weil, re- 


spectful of the purities of the ancient 
‘style yet sufficiently sensuous upon the 


modern ear. 

In the passage-work and the ornament 
Mr. Piatigorsky’s touch upon bow and 
Strings was light and clear, graceful and 
elegant. Ascending to the difficult upper 
range of the violoncello, he preserved the 
integrity of his tone, neither shrilling nor 
contorting. There was no thickening or 
rumbling when he descended to the lower 
depths. Sensitive master of his instru- 
ment, he was as sensitive with the Con- 
certo before him. Nothing in it escaped 
him; nothing lost intrinsic duality. If a 
finely tempered virtuoso plaved, a dis- 
cerning and responsive musician also 
read. The breed of violoncellists who are 
also musicians, seemed to wane with the 
decline of Mr. Casals. Now it stands re- 
newed in Mr, Piatigorsky. And every 
frequenter of the Symphony Concerts 
knows what accompaniments Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the orchestra can play when 
a virtuoso-musician joins with them. 
Haydn’s own orchestra at Esterhaz may 
not have served his Concerto half so well. 


The Round — 
Of Haydn’s 


Symphonies 
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Excursions Hither and Thither 
Along the Way to Our 
entenary Concerts 


34 

j 
AGT?’ 

ODAY is Havdn's Fivtnd Ex- 

actly two hundred years ago in 

the village of Rohrau in Lower 

Austria the genial composer came 


into the world. To honor the occasion 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the Symphony Or- 
chestra will play tomorrow and Saturday 
4 program assembled from his works. 
It will begin with a symphony which is 
usually described as the first on the mas- 
ter’s long list. It will end with the last 
of his symphonies, thus spanning his en- 
tire lifework in this field. On the way it 
will include the well-known “Surprise” 
Symphony and the Concerto for Violon- 
cello in D major, with Gregor Piatigorsky 
“as soloist. 


The 104 
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How much of Haydn's work is actually is also the important catalogue or the 


_known—known not only to the concert- Philharmonic Society of London. Mandy. 
going public but to scholars? The facts czewski’s studies convinced him that the 


of the composer’s life are, in the main, works in question should be classified as 
common property of those who care to follows. 1. Authentic symphonies of 
know them. A whole pageful was printed Haydn, 104, dating from 1759 to 1795. 
in The Transcript last Saturday. But 2. Overtures, 16. 8. Symphonies falsely 
the bulk of the composer’s work is attributed to Haydn, 38. 4. Doubtful, 36. 
still an unknown quantity even to those Mandyczewski’s enumeration appears to 
who might consider themselves initiates. be universally accepted (with but minor. 
Who has ever heard more than a handful qualifications) by recent writers. 
of his Symphonies? Or who among the PR 
curious has even seen the scores of them? Down the List | 
Who can tell their number? Some of: ‘phe second discovery was the non- 
these questions the writer had intended ¢xistence as yet of any complete edition 
to answer in this article. Others came 
to him in making the attempt. Surely, 
he thought, the resources of the Allen 
¢ ’ ‘ : ae Se 
Re po cases ve ad cite Hartel ceased publication ot the Mand) 
been so in the past. It would be so again. | (Z@Wski edition after reaching the cK 
What he discovered was chiefly the | Leth part. The symphonies are avail, 
lack of information or of source-material able only hi ra ndom collections ol VeesOUs 
in regard to the works of this two-| publishers; while even in this form not 
hundred-year-old composer. The first! #!! of the 104 ase accessible. Only the 
thing to attract his attention was the twelve “London Symphonies are readily 
diminution in the number of symphonies “V@ilabie in many editions, It will by 
which can surely be attributed to Haydn. Moted that in the program book the last 
When the writer was a student he learned , tWO Symphonies are numbered in two 
that Haydn had written 125 symphonies. | W4yYs.~-Nos. 94 and 104 are from Manas 
The statement came from the two most} ©Z2@Wski’s list, B. & H. Nos.” 6 and 2 ay 
trustworthy manuals for school use—j from HKreitkopf and Hartel’s first publica 
themselves following larger authoritative tion of Haydn’s work (in 1854 and there- 


of the symphonies which would make it 
possible to truce the course of Haydn’s 
Symphonic progress. Sreitkopf and 


_works—manuals still widely studied. The fter), which actually began with the last 


new light emerged from the introduction Of the ‘“‘London Symphonies,” but which 
to a complete edition of Haydn’s works did not include more than thirty numbers, 


projected by the firm of Breitkopf and according to Altmann’s catalogue. At 


Hartel, under the editorship of the late concerts of the Boston Orchestra all the 


’ 


Eusebius Mandyczewski, long librarian ‘‘London Symphonies” have been played, 
of the Philharmonic Society in Vienna &!so Nos, 31, 73, 82, 85, 90, 92 of Mandy 
and deeply versed in the annals of czewskis list. | 
Viennese music. He writes: That list begins with the Symphony 
“The number of symphonies which in D major which is to be played first at 
Haydn wrote cannot be determined with the concerts of Friday and Saturday. It 
certainty. The very name, symphony, was the first symphony composed by 
creates difficulties, especially in regard Haydn after he became Kapellmeister to 
to the older works. What is called ‘sym- Count Morzin in 1759. Grove’s diction- 
phony’ in one place, can be found in ary questions whether it can rightly be 
others as overture, divertimento, cassa- called the composer’s first symphony. 
tion, notturno, scherzando, quartetto. From the years 1755-59 come the com- 
Further: not all works which have ap- poser’s first instrumental works, ‘‘a series 
peared under Haydn’s name will bear which he called by the titles of diverti- 
critical scrutiny as to authenticity. On mento, nocturres. cassations, and in 
the other hand, it may be taken for which he adapted to a larger medium the 
sranted that beyond any doubt many structural lessons which he had learned 
things that Haydn wrote are irretrievably from the Sonatas of C. P. KE, Bach.” 
lost.” There were eighteen iniall, some of them 
Mandyczewski examined a total of 194|for four strings. some of them including 
works which might come under the clas-| wind instruments. “In this quiet and 
sification of symphonies written by/unpretentious manner there came into 
Haydn. He used seven catalogues for| existence his first quartet and his first 
the purpose, among them (1) Haydn’s symphony, the latter now erroneously in- 
own “list of all works which I can re-! cluded among his quartets as Op. 1, No, 9. 
member having composed from my eight- It was scored for strings, oboes and 
eenth to my seventy-third year”; (3), horns.” These works, according to Grove, 


though the treatment is more genial and 
mature.” | | 


ee ee 


Nicknames and Handicaps 


Many of Haydn’s symphonies bear 
titles. Mandyczewski’s list mentions 
twenty-seven such _ titles, Frederick 
Niecks, in his ‘‘Program Music” has this to 
Say on the subject: ‘‘Some of these titles 
do not indicate a program. Nor are we 
able to tell which were given by the com- 
poser and which by others. The ‘Maria 
Theresa’ symphony is so-called because 
ii was played before that empress: ‘La 
Reine de France,’ no doubt, because it 
pleased Queen Marie Antoinette; the ‘Ox- 
ford’ because it was performed there on 
the occasion of the composer’s receiving 
the honorary degree of doctor of music. 
The ‘Surprise’ Symphony owes its title 
to the kettledrum effect in the Andante: 
the “Clock” Symphony to the tic-taec in the 
Andante: the ‘Roxelane’ Symphony tothe 
utilization of the French romance of the 
same name in the Andante: ‘l’Ours’ and 
‘La, Chasse’ to the character of the last 
movement; the ‘Military’ Symphony to the 
character of the second. Why another 
symphony bears the title ‘La Poule’ is 
not Known. The ‘Farewell’ Symphony 
was a musical petition to Prince Vster- 
hazy not to keep the band any longer at 
his palace in Hungary and away from 
their families, . Noteworthy are the 
three early symphonies ‘Le Matin,’ ‘Le 
Midi’ and ‘Le Soir,’ alj dated 1761. and 
probably the first Haydn wrote for Prince 
Esterhazy. The programs of the sym- 
phonies with the following titles are un- 
known: ‘Laudon,’ ‘Schoolmaster,’ ‘Lamen- 
tations,’ ‘Il Distratto,’ ‘Philosopher,’ etc.” 
Niecks also gives a long program which 
he says Haydn pointed out measure for 
measure to one Carpani, but adds that 
later Carpani was not able to identify the 
Symphony. Niecks concludes by giving 
a considerable list of titles which he can- 
not connect with specific works. A few 
of them are not on Mandyczewski’s list. 

It is likely that Haydn’s actual work 
has suffered greatly by misapprehension | 
of his position and significance. He has 
been too much considered a mere tinlk | 
—of a sort of archwological interest— | 
between the great gods, Bach and Beet-. 
hoven. He himself has said that ne! 
learned much from his orcenestra in the 
thirty years at Esterhazy, from which 
it iS too easy to infer that he was an un- 
formed young cub when he first entered 
the prince’s household. As a matter of 
fact he was probably, even at that time, 
the world’s ablest composer. C. P. E.: 
Bach, his chief model, said of him that 
he was the only man who understood how 


had actually preceded the “First Sym- 
phony”—twice as many as the entire 
, Symphonies of Beethoven and about haif 
‘as many as Mozart’s. Examination of 
these first symphonies shows that they 
are remarkably well formed, that they 
are already a long advance on the §So- 
natas of C. P. E. Bach—more of an ad- 
vance than are Beethoven’s early works. 
upon the contemporary work of his 
model, the same Haydn. As in Beet- 
hoven’s case, Haydn’s progress consists 
in expansion of form and deepening of 
content. Early Haydn shows with sur- 
prising clearness a major source of Mo- 
\Zart. One could almost think it more 
‘“Mozartean” than “Haydnesque.”’ 


Pee 


To the Programs 


The so-called First Symphony is in 
three movements, scored for strings, two 
oboes and two horns. The first move- 
iment, Presto, is a concise, admirably 
(balanced, sonata-form, with a short, 


| bustling first theme, a more _ supple, 


gracefully formed second theme, a2 


proper working-out and recapitulation. 
The second movement, Andante, is for 
strings alone, an expressive, typical 
Bachian two-part form. The third move. 
ment, again Presto, is very short, the 
instrumentation the same as the first 
movement, the form similar to the sec-. 
ond. The whole radiates charm and a’ 
gentle expressiveness. Not by accident | 
did Prince Esterhazy, whose court has 
been said by one writer to have been 
second in brilliance only to that of Ver. 
sailles, turn to Haydn for chief musician, 
Symphony No. 104 (B. & H. No. 2) be- 
gins with an introduction, ‘‘Adagio,”’ in 
D minor, which according to one writer 
is “as weighty and bold as anything we 
admire in Beethoven.”’ The main body of | 
this movement, ‘Allegro,’’ turns to the) 
more cheerful D major. The theme js | 
bright and typically Haydnesque. It is 
repeated in the key and the usual place 
of the second theme, such ‘‘second theme’’ 
as there is, is of very episodical nature. 
There is full developmént of motives 
from the main theme, and a recapitula- 
tion that omits the ‘“‘second theme” alto- 
gether, The second movement, ‘‘Andante,” 
in @ major, is in free variation form, 
with much graceful ornamentation. The 
Minuet is a particularly strong one with 
smoothly flowing trio. The finale is an 
Allegro Spiritoso, which is again in 
sonata-form. The first theme bears a 
certain kinship to the theme of the first 
movement. The second is a more sus- 
tained melody in half notes. Both are de- 
veloped in the working-out section, The 


Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf’s catalogues | have five movements, including two min- 
from 1762 to 1787, who “frequently ad-/| vets. “In his Opus 3 Haydn began to 
mits and laments uncertainty of author-|establish the four-movement scheme 
ship” in them, and from whom it is evi-| which Since his day has been the usual 
dent that many doubtful works were at- tradition of chamber music’? and of the 
tributed to Haydn; (3) the iists of Pohl, Symphony. The symphony of the cur- 
Haydn’s chief biographer. -Be it said, rent. concerts is said by Grove to be 
that in addition to these seven lists there “precisely similar to that of Op. 1, No. 5, 


to get full value out of his (Bach’s) so-| recapitulation begins with the theme in 
natas. The young Mozart,, with the! ’cellos, basses, violas, horns and bassoons. 
world for his teacher, probably learned | This last symphony is scored for two 
more from Haydn than from any other. | flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
The fact that Haydn’s twelve “London | soons, two horns, two “clarini,” kettle 
Symphonies’ are his most mature work |drums and string quintet, | 

has militated too much against the early| Is any analysis of the “Surprise” sym. 
symphonies. Let it be borne in mind/| phony needed at this time? Its movements 
that eighteen works in ensemble form. are those of No, 104: Introduction and 
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Allegro; Andante, which is also a theme |éftory and, for aught that we know, 
with variations and which contains the may stay there for yet another hundred 
“surprise’’ chord; a minuet, and a Finale. | years, the familiar appellation may still 
Its chief “surprise’’ for the writer this | be said to apply to him. 


was the announcement on Wednes- 

ate that it was to be substituted for No. ° First Light and Short 

1038 (B & H. No. 1) in E-flat, ‘‘with the; In view of the enormous development 

drumroll,”’ as‘originally announced, of the symphony and of orchestral mu- 
> sic in general since Haydn’s time, we 


A. H. M 
| have come to look upon even his ripest 
and maturest efforts as tentative. Set 
in' the midst of the usual orchestral 


programme, a symphony of Haydn may 
well make this impression, may easily 


: seem, if not antiquated, at least old- 
| | fashioned, harmonically meagre and 
| | thinly scored. But yesterday a surpris- 


ing thing occurred. 
The First Symphony, with which the 


, programme began, is in very truth a 
symphony of a decidedly tentative sort. 
Between them its three movements fil! 
hardly more than 10 minutes: the scor- 


ing is for strings and a pair each of 
sereitiiibitiiialaneinsagi oboes and horns.’ The musical content, 
J 4 [se yp 4 while not without charm, is undeniably 
slight, 
. S . c i. But upon this First Symphony fol- 
Fir 4 urprise an ast lowed immediately the ‘‘Surprise” Sym- 
| Phony of 1791, and behold the opening 
Adagio seemed of an almost Waegnerian 


of His Symphonies richness, Beside the First Symphony 


the ‘‘Surprise”’’ is a masterpiece indeed. 


Full and Sonorous 


With interlude of the pretty Violon- 
cello Concerto, played by Mr. Piatiagor- 
sky, with the expected easy mastery 
| and fine musicianship, the concert’s 

mn for the first, close brought the Symphony: of 1795, 

: Yesterday afte ak b | aforementioned. Wisely Dr. Kousse- 
time in its history and, né dou t, -vitsky had graduated his strings, em- 
for the last, barring this evening’s peering a mere handful in the First 

°° : Symphony and a somewhat larger body 
repetition, the Symphony Orchestra in the ensuing pieces, and now in this | 
offered an entire programme of the) final Symphony the complete choir sat 
: dn. The upon the. stage. Here Haydn had writ- | 
en of Franz Joset Hay " ten for the full woodwind of his time, | 
Occasion was the 200th anniversary for horns, trumpets and kettledrums, | 


of Haydn’s birth. For the “Father and the effect upon the ear was of a. 


; full d sonorous music, almost Bee- 
of the Symphony,” like the “Father thoweaigh: norous c | 


Performed 


lieve that orchestral music had, indeed, 


Year of Grace 1732. g0ne no farther. 


ede aa By Dr. Koussevitsky yesterday's pro- | 


FIRST, SURPRISE AND LAST Zramme was offered as homage to a 


; great man. In conducting it he effaced } 

Since there are 104 well-authenticated himself. Yet was not the performance. 
symphonies of Haydn, Dr. Koussevitsky of each of the four pieces worthy of the | 
in making this ail-Haydn programme highest possible praise? Certainly a | 
had a wide range of choice. With his warm, applauding audience seemed so | 


usual ingenuity in such matters, he se- to believe. 


lected the first of them in D major com- Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


posed in 1759, and the last, in the same | 
key, written in 1795, while between them Franz Josef Haydn was born | 
he placed the ever-popular symphony March 31, 1732. Accordingly the pro- | 
‘“‘with the drum stroke,” known in Eng- gram of yesterday’s Symphony con- | 
lish-speaking countries as the ‘‘Sur- cert was devoted to his music. It! 
prise,”’ and the Concerto for Violoncello began with what is regarded as the’ 
with no less a virtuoso than Gregor first of his many symphonies, one in. 
Piatigorsky to play the, solo part. D major, written in 1750, and ended. 


_ Now that the significance of C. P. E. with the familiar one in the same key 
Bach and of the Mannheim School is = written in 1706. and the last he com: | 


well understood, Haydn’s claim to the posed. Between these works stood 
fathership of the symphony is no longer the ‘Surprise’ symphony and_ thé 
technically valid. But in the sense that concerto for violoncello, in which 
he was the first considerable symphon- | Gregor Piatigorsky was the solo 
ist, the first whose works in the form player. Three symphonies on a sin- 
have remained consistently in the rep-| igle program must be very neartv the 


: For the moment the sus- | 
of his Country,” was born in the ceptible listener was half willing to be-| 


record at these concerts. . 


of being supercilious about Hadyn, His 
music sounds so simple, and they iden- 
tify the simple with the obvious, with 
the naive, the childish in art. Eventu- 
ally most of them discover that Haydn 
ig not so simple as he sounds, and 
perceive that the musical texture of 
Tehaikovsky, Rimesky-Korsakoff and 


sonorous, more modern composer's 


work, is much m¢¢e obvious and child- > 


ish than that of Haydn’s music. 
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Music Amiable 

Haydn’s music is always amiable 
always pleasing, never melodramatia, 
never thrilling, But it wears weil. 
Yesterday’s concert was one of the 
most delightful in recent seasons, 
There was cordial and prolonged ap- 
plausue after every number, How 
many works once felt as melodramatic 
and thrilling have slumped into duil 
oblivion while Haydn’s masterpieces 
have continued to delight listeners the 
world over, 

The little symphony with which the 
concert began had more than a his- 
toric interest. Its beautiful lucidity 
of style and its freshness and vigor of 
substance made it appealing even io 
listeners not interested in the tech- 
nical problem of the evolution of the 
Symphonic form, in which Haydn 
played a major role, 

In the concerto for violoncello, in D 
major, written in 1783, the warmth 
and glow of the melodic style recalls 
Mozart. This concerto is the best evor 
written for solo cello, Mr Piatigorsky, 
the young Russian cellist whose debut 
here last season made an exceptional- 
ly favorable impression, again proved 
himself a master of his instrument. 
The cadenzas he used (were they his 
own?) were extraordinarily brilliant 
technical displays, but not in the 
Haydn style. 

The warmth and purity of tone, the 
exactness of pitch save for a few 
slips on harmonics, the avoidance of 
excessive portamento effects in his 
playing all set Mr Piatigorsky apart 
from and above most cellists. It is 
unfair to remember that the last pre- 
vious performance here of this con- 
certo was by Pahlo Casals, Mr Casals’ 
unequaled musicianship set a stand- 
ard of taste and style that was not at- 
tained by Mr Piatigorsky. But it is 
possible that he may attain it in time, 
something one could prophesy of no 
other living cellist. 


Breadth of Style 


The two familiar symphonies, both 
written in maturity, showed that 
Haydn could be more than merely 
amiable and pleasing. In the last 
one, in D major, there is a breadth 
of style, an intensity of mood that 
recalls Beethoven. In both are pas- 
“ages quite comparable to Mozart, It 
's commonly said that Haydn learned 
much from Mozart, who was so obvi- 
ously a greater genius, But it is per- 
haps equally true that Mozart learned 


,/Mauch from Haydn, who Was many j 
Most young musicians, both amateur | 
and professional, go through a stage | 


years his senior. 
The performance of all these works 


Was brilliant and in the main per- 


fectly euphonious. But Dr Kousse- 
vitzky often overstressed the strong | 
beats of the rhythm and neglected 
the nuances of melodic line. A lighter | 
touch is needed to avoid the clumsi- | 
mess, the peasant awkwardness that, 


_ /-mars some of this music for devotees 
many another far more exciting, more. 


of Mozartean elegance. | 
There are no concerts in the regular | 

series this week, as the orchestra goes — 

to New York. Fr. mee 


Haydn Honored by 
Boston ‘Symphony 


WrittedJ for the Christian Science Monitor 

For the twenty-first pair of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (April 1-2) Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky prepared a program made up 
of works by Franz Joseph Haydn, 
whose bicentennial year it is. The 
concert opened with the Symphony 
No. 1 in D major and closed with No. 
104 in D major (B. & H. No. 2). Be- 
tween them came the “Surprise” 
Symphony and the Cello Concerto in 
D, with Mr. Gregor Piatigorsky as 
soloist. 

This was a concert which may 
well have abashed any listeners in 
the habit of employing a patroniz- 
ing tone in referring to “Papa” 
Haydn. Haydn is a great composer 
who has been neglected by those 
modernists who are always going 
back to somebody. Perhaps he will 
be the goal of Mr.. Stravinsky’s 
next historical excursion. Whether 
he is or not, he will live, not as the 
man who invented the .symphonic 
form for Mozart and Beethoven to 
play with, but as an original musi- ' 
cal genius. There are more surprises | 
in Haydn scores than the loud | 


Chord in the Andante of the G 


major Symphony. There are amaze | 
ing rhythmic ingenuities, audacious | 
harmonies, charming modulations, 
exquisite shaping of the melodic 
line, endless melodic invention, 
lively humor and an_ emotional 
power clearly foreshadowing Bee- 
thoven. Observe the introductions | 
to the first movements of the Sym-. 
phonies B. & H. Nos. 6 and 2: or the 
Scherzo-like Menuetto of the latter, 
or its stirring first Allegro. 

Such works as these constitute a 
searching test for orchestras and 
for conductors, a test which on the . 
present occasion was passed with 
distinction. It was possible to feel | 
that the pace of the Finale of the 
“Surprise” Symphony was a shade 
too fast—not for the players but for. 
the listener, Otherwise it would be. 
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ow artists. His mastery of tonal: 
beauty and of technical requirements. 
‘was devoted to a thoroughly musical 
1omage. Mr. Piatigorsky, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the orchestra were ap- 
plauded with unaccustomed warmth 
py the Friday afternoon audience. 
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Daniels ‘‘Exultate Deo,” for Chorus and Orchestra 
(First time at these concerts) 
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tion of Haydn's’ birthday, March 31, audience today does not find the “sur- 


1732. The concert began with his first 
symphony (1759), practically a string 
quartet with the addition of two oboes 
and two horns, which are used chiefly 
fo reinforcement here and there, and 
are silent in the andante. Then..fol- 
lowed the symphony known asthe 
“Surprise,” his 94th and one of the 
Salomon series composed for London. 
Mr. Piatigorsky played the concerto in 
D major for violoncello. ‘The concert 
ended with Haydn’s last symphony, 


No. 104 (1795), one of the second series. 


of the Salomon concerts, 

It was meet and proper that the first 
‘ani last symphonies of Haydn should 
be performed on this occasion It is 


always a pleasure to hear Mr. Piati-’ 
gorsky. Four works by Haydn and 


three of them in D major? Only the 
brilliant performance of orchestra, and 
soloist took’ away the reproach of in- 
evitable monotony. And after all, in 


spite of the frequent occurrence of° 


Haydn’s name on the orchestra’s pfo- 
grams, how little are we acquainted 
with his instrumental compositions! 
There are symphonies practically un- 
familiar; some among his later ones 


before the Salomon set that are un-— 


known, Arthur Nikisch allowed us to 


symphonies had only one performance; 
Dr. Koussevitzky delighted the oy 
ony 
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rise’ of the loud chord in the #™™ 
Gverwhelining. As one said in the cofr- 
ridor yesterday, “We have had too 
many surprises in the contemporary 
works we have heard this season. and 
last to be.startled by Haydn.’ 

Haydn «wrote the violoncello concerto 
for his friend Anton Kraft, the capable 
solo violoncellist of Prince Esterhazy's 
orchestra. Would honest Anton have 
recognized the work yesterday? Sev-~- 
eral have tinkered it, adapted it to suit 
“modern taste,” decked it with all man- 
ner of furbelows and frills to enhance 
the glory of the virtuoso. It would 
have been interesting to hear the con- 
certo exactly as Haydn wrote it. Anton 
would have wondered at Mr. Piatigor=- 
sky’s performance; praised his eggs 
nical proficiency, admired the purity o 
his tone, the brilliance. of his bravura, 
put might he not have said This in- 
strument, as it is played, sounds to me 
more like a violin than a violoncello”? 
and might he not have exclaimed now 
and then: “How sweet! Perhaps 4 little 

HY"? ; 
eae paneer’ which will be repeated 
tonight, gave the audience marked en- 
joyment. Conductor and orchestra were 


|| warmly appreciated and Mr. Piatigor- 
hear “The Bear” for the first time in> 
Boston; “The Clock” and two other 


was recalled several times. | 
yet! orchestra will be out of town 
‘next week. The program for April = 
16. will be as follows: Mabel Daniels, 
“Rxultate Deo,” for chorus and or- 
‘chestra. Dukelsky, “Epitaph,” for om 
‘prano solo, chorus an orchestra—the 
orchestral music was suggested by the 
death of Diaghilev, and then 4 poem 
was fitted to it without apparent rela- 
tion to the death (first time). Stra- 
vinsky, “Symphonie de Psaumes, for 
orchestra with chorus. Brahms, piano 
concerto No. 1,.D minor (Myra Hess, 
pianist), and Three Hungarian Dances. 
‘The chorus. will be the Cecilia, Arthur 


4 


Fiedler, conductor ie; 


Dukelsky “Epitaph,” for Chorus, Soprano, and Orchestra 


Soloist: Adelle Alberts 
(First performance) 
Stravinsky 


“Symphonie de Psaumes,”’ for Orchestra with Chorus 
Psalm XXXVIII (Verses 13 and 14). 


Psalm XXXIX (Verses 2, 3 and 4). 
Psalm CL (Entire). 


(Played without pause) 


hse 


Brahms 


Maestoso. 
Adagio. 


Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in D minor, Op. 15 


III. Rondo: Allegro non troppo. 


Brahms 


No. 5 in G minor. 
No. 6 in D major. 


Two Hungarian Dances 


SOLOIST 
MYRA HESS 


Crcit1a Socizty Cnorus, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 
STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission after Stravinsky’s “Symphonie de Psaumes.”’ 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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difficult to propose betterments 1n | 
interpretation or in performance. 
There was precisely the necessary 
limpidity for the early symphony, « 
played by a much reduced orchestra. 
Thereafter there was a just cre-_ 
scendo to a dramatic conclusion. : 
The soloist was in perfect accord | 
with the occasion and with his fel- | 
low artists. His mastery of tonal 
beauty and of technical requirements 
was devoted to a thoroughly musical 
homage. Mr. Piatigorsky, Dr. Kous-~ 
sevitzky and the orchestra were ap- 
plauded with unaccustomed warmth 
by the Friday afternoon audience. 
L. A. 5S 
[ fewer 
Hare 2ist oncert of the Boston Sym- 





By PHILIY HALE a | 
ments for the piano—that it is hardly 
necessary to discuss them; yet 10 ma) 


phony orchestra, Dr, Koussevitzky, be said if Aunt Lucinda and Aunt 
conductor, given in Symphony hall yes- Vashti died long ago, the symphonies 


terday afternoon, was in commemora- 
tion of Haydn’s birthday, March 31, 
1732. The concert began with his first 
symphony (1759), practically a string 
quartet with the addition of two oboes 
and two horns, which are used chiefly 
fo reinforcement here and there, and 
are silent in the andante. Then fol- | 
lowed the symphony known as the 
“Surprise,” his 94th and one of the 
Salomon series composed for London. 
Mr. Piatigorsky played theconcerto in 
D major for violoncello. The concert 
ended with Haydn’s last symphony, 
No. 104 (1795), one of the second series 
of the Salomon concerts, 

It was meet and proper that the first 
anil last symphonies of Haydn should , 
be performed on this occasion It is 
always a pleasure to hear Mr, Piati- | 
gorsky. Four works by Haydn and | 
three of them in D major? Only the 
brilliant performance of orchestra and 
soloist took’ away the reproach of in- 
evitable monotony. And after all, in | 





spite of the frequent occurrence of”) 
Haydn’s name on the orchestra's pro- 
grams, how little are we acquainted 
with his instrumental compositions! 
There are symphonies practically un- 
familiar: some among his later ones 
before the Salomon set that are un- 
known. Arthur Nikisch allowed us to 
hear “The Bear” for the first time in 
Boston: “The Clock” and two other 
symphonies had only one performance, 
Dr. Koussevitzky delighted the audience 
by acquainting it with the symphony 
“with the horn call,” but there are 
divertimenti by Haydn that are well 
worthy of performance and would dis- 
play the ability and taste of the solo 
players. (In like manner Mozart’s les- 
ser works for a small orchestra are 
neglected by conductors in this coun- 
try.) | 
Haydn’s first symphony played with 
a reduced number of strings gave 
opportunity for the exquisite euphony 
and technic, elasticity of this section. 
As regards the contents, one recognized 
the characteristics of the later Haydn. 
The. other symphonies chosen are so 
well known—were known to our maiden 
aunts in the 60s by four-hand arrange- 


seem to have eternal youth, though an 
audience today does not find the “sur- 
prise” of the loud chord in the inal 
i} overwhelming. As one said in the core 
| ridor yesterday, “We have had too 
lmany surprises in the contemporary 
works we have heard this season and 
last to be startled by Haydn.” 


Haydn wrote the violoncello concerto 


for his friend Anton Kraft, the capable 
solo violoncellist of Prince Esterhazy’s 
orchestra. Would honest Anton have 
recognized the work yesterday? Sev- 
eral have tinkered it, adapted it to suit 
“modern taste,” decked it with all man- 
‘ner of furbelows and frills to enhance 
the glory of the virtuoso. It would 
have been interesting to hear the con- 
certo exactly as Haydn wrote it Anton 
would have wondered at Mr. Piatigor~ 
sky’s performance, praised his tech- 
‘nical proficiency, admired the purity of 
his tone, the brilliance of his bravura, 


‘but might he not have said “This in- 
strument, as it is played, sounds to me 
i more like a violin than a violoncello”? 
and might he not have exclaimed now 
and then: “How sweet! Perhaps a little 
too sweet!” 


The concert, which will be repeated 


‘tonight, gave the audience marked en- 


joyment. Conductor and orchestra were 
warmly appreciated and Mr. Platigor- 
sky was recalled several times. 

The orchestra will be out of town 
next week. The program for April 15, 
16 will be as follows: Mabel Daniels, 
“Rxultate Deo,” for chorus and or- 
chestra. Dukelsky, “Epitaph,” for so- 
prano solo, chorus and orchestra-—tne 
orchestral music was suggested by the 
death of Diaghilev, and then a poem 
was fitted to it without apparent rela- 
tion to the death (first time). Stra- 
vinsky, “Symphonie de Psaumes,’” for 
orchestra with chorus. Brahms, plano 
concerto No. 1, D minor (Myra Hess, 
pianist), and Three Hungarian Dances. 
The chorus will be the Cecilia, Artur 
Fiedler, conductor. 





Twenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 15, at 2.30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 16, at 8.15 o'clock 


Daniels , oor ‘“Exultate Deo,” for Chorus and Orchestra 
(First time at these concerts) 


Dukelsky . 7 “Epitaph,” for Chorus, Soprano, and Orchestra 

Soloist: Adelle Alberts 
(First performance) 

Stravinsky ‘Symphonie de Psaumes,”’ for Orchestra with Chorus 
I. Psalm XXXVIII (Verses 13 and 14). 
Il. Psalm XXXIX (Verses 2, 3 and 4). 

II. Psalm CL (Entire). 

(Played without pause) 


Brahms Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in D minor, Op. 15 
I. Maestoso. 
Il. Adagio. 


lif. Rondo: Allegro non troppo. 


Brahms 
Two Hungarian Dances 


No. 5 in G minor. 
No. 6 in D major. 


SOLOIST 
MYRA HESS 


Crcit1a Society Cuorus, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 


STEINWAY PIANO 


There will b iSSi 
€ an intermission after Stravinsky’s “Symphonie de Psaumes.” 


ee ee 


The works to be 
played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. B 
. Br 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the nen ~~ 
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From Russia, 
From Boston, 


Choral Music 


eet oe a ee 


An “Epitaph” for Diaghilev, 
A Psalm for Radcliffe, 
| To Be Heard 


T (4 /S3L- Vana 








REE al works stand on the 
‘current program of the Sym- 
phony Orhcestra. One is Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘“‘Symphony of Psalms,” 


the orchestra’s anniversary year. A sec- 
ond is Miss Mabel W. Daniels’'s “Exultate 
Deo,’”’ written also for a fiftieth anniver- 


Radcliffe College. The third is. again 
commemorative, being an Epitaph for 
Diaghilev, the founder and sustainer of 


the Russian Ballet who died in 1929. | 
Viadimir Dukelsky wrote it—the young | 
| Weary coachmen, cursing, yelling, snarling, 


Rusisan composer already thrice heard in 
Boston. His piece will be performed for 
the first time. 


Mr. Dukelsky at Symphony Hall yes- 
terday gave information concerning his 


new work: “‘It is the second that I have 
written which honors Diaghilev. The 
opera I have just finished, ‘Demoiselle 
Paysanne,’ in two acts and prologue after 
a tale of Pushkin, is the first. On com- 
pletion I dedicated it to the memory of. 
Diaghilev. It seemed to me, however, 
that it would be appropriate for one who » 
owes what success he has had in music 
to Diaghilev, to write something specifi- 
cally in his memory. So I east about for 


“ 


— ee 


ae ee cate _— 


@ poem which should in some way ex- 
press a suitable idea. I did not wish to 


| go to a solo-soprano, who evokes the spirit 
of Melpomene; relates how Melpomene is 
strangely at ease in this old Russian 
Jand; how the native music is closely 
akin to Italian song. The poem ends 


with the Italian swallow dying on the 
‘hot snows’ of Russia. I believe this idea 
an appropriate one for my purpose, since 
by inversion it mirrors the life of Diag- 
hilev: he, the great artist born in Russia, 
dving on Italian soil; the song of this 
type of opera, born in Italy, dying on 
Russian snows.” In translation by 
Elaine de Sincay Ross, the poem runs: 
Chorus: 

Pale and ghostlike stage and footlights shimmer, 
Spectral choirs resound no more; 

In the temple of Melpomene scarce a giimmer, 
Silken curtains veil the door, 


Coaches camp aligned in black procession, 
Frost is snapping on the street; 
"'Throngs are passing shaggy in succession, 


; | ®tinging snow erinds under feet. 
remembered as notable piece written for | 


' Now the varlets sort the furry clutter, 
Heavy bearskins for the snows; 
'™Midst confusion, butterfiy a-flutter, 


sary, in this case of the founding of | 


Furs enwrap a tender rose. 


' Motley colorings !n modish prinking, 
' Slightly torpid theater air, 


On the street the lantern dimlv blinking, 
And the vapor eteaming everywhere. 


Puffs and snorts, Night’s inky fold. 


Soprano solo (at times with chorus): 
Oh, what care we, Euridyce, my darling, 
If our winters are so cold? 


Sweeter than Italia’s liquid singing 

Is to me my native tongue, 

And the Northern harps mysteriously singing 
Are the fount of alien song. 


| Symbol of privation, 


lies bedraggled, wretched gutter thing, 
But from distant realms of glorious creation, 
lies to us the everlasting Spring. 


Chorus: 
Oh, come again, with melody undying, 
Let the valley with enchantment ever ring, 
For our soaring swallow now is lying 


commission a poem, I preferred to find On hot snows with broken wing! 


something which had not been written 
on order. 1 searched for about three 
months before I found what I wanted in 
&@ poem by the Russian, Ossip Man- 
delstamm. He is one of the leaders of 
‘The Acmeists’ in Russia, who in turn are 
akin to the Parnassians in Paris—writ- 


ing a species of neo-classical verse. 


“The poem has nothing whatever to 
do with death. It blends the spirit of the 
North (in this case Russia) which was. 
the home of Diaghiley, with the warmth | considerable 
of Italy, of which he was so fond and in 


This “Epitaph” was written in April 
and May of 1931 and scored in the fall 
of that year. In addition to the soprano 
and the mixed chorus (Miss Adelle A!- 
berts and The Cecilia), it assembles an 


orchestra with a large wood-wind chotr, 


_seant brass (two horns, one trumpet, 


' 


very important” (says the composer), 


one trombone), two guitars, “which are 


piano and the usual strings. There is 
orchestral introduction, 
chiefly on a melody heard in the first five 


which he died. It depicts a theater of measures. It occurs also, on occasion, 
Italian opera at Petersburg, as it is being , later in the work. There is much writ- 


emptied after an evening’s performance 


ing for sopranos and altos without the 


in winter. I give the description of the | Male voices. The music follows the text 


rather glamorous scene to the chorus, 


rather closely. There is brilliant, semi- 


Which acts as narrator. Lyric utetrances | descriptive music of the scene of the 


emptying of the theater. 
is joined by the choir not long after the 
first entry of the solo-vajce. 
brings the work to a close with a plain- 
tive chorus unaccompanied by orches- 
tra. 


Deo” 


College” 


Havdn Society. 


—— 


of high exultation. 


Made in Boston 
Miss Mabel W, Daniels’s “Exultate) 
was “composed for the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of Radcliffe 
and was first performed at a 
“Radcliffe, Semi-Centennial Concert 
honor of the founders,’ 
Hall, May 21, 1929. It has also been 
heard at a concert of the Handel and 
It is set to a Latin text 
chosen from the Psalms of David, viz: 
Exultate Deo! Jubilate Deo, Ja- 
cob! Deo, adjutori nostro, exultate 
Deo! Sumite psalmum, et date tym- 
panum, jucundum psalterium cum 
cithara, laudate Dominum in sono 


tubs, in cymbalis sonantibus. In te, 


Domine, speravi. Non confundar in 
eternum. Inclina ad me aurem tuam 
et salva me. Quoniam tu es patien- 
tia mea. Domine, spes mea, a juven- 


tute mea. Exultate super celos, 


Deus, et super omnem terram, gloria 


tua. Exultate Deo! 


Of which the composer furnishes the 
following English paraphrase: 


Sing to God, rejoicing! Praise the 
God of Jacob! Praises sound to him 
our helper, sing aloud, rejoicing! 
Come ye with music and strike the 
tympanum: the sweet-voiced lyre 
bring hither with lute and harp. 
Praise ye the Lord with ringing 
trumpet, praise Him forever with re- 
sounding cymbals! In Thee, Lord 
my God, have I trusted. Let me 
never be confounded. Incline thine 
ear to thy servant and save me. Lo! 
for years Thou hast been my healp 
and mv consolation, Thou, O Lord, 
my hope from youth’s first early 
dawning. Be Thou exalted, God, 
above the heavens. And over all the 
earth, Thy glory. Sing to God re- 
joicing. 


In the main, Miss Daniels’s music is 
The first and the last 
portions ring to the skies in praise of the. 
Lord. Trumpet fanfares assist the voices | 
in heightening the effect. | 
two divisions, lighter textured, lower-| 
voiced, less excitingly but more ingra- 
tlatingly rhythmed. The first contains 
the warmly written pages beginning: 
“Come ye with music,”’ and setting forth 
the quality of the various instruments 
that shall join together in praise. 
second is the short prayer of trust In the 
Lord——a music of contrition and humility. 
Between these two middle sections is 4 
short period of praise, suggesting the 
opening and, closing choruses of exulta- 
tion which strike the key note of the 
entire work. .,. Miss Daniels’s music 


The soprano 


} 


The choir 





' at Symphony 


Between are) 


The 





and text made a favorable impression at 
the Radcliffe celebration and in subse- 
quent performance by the Handel and 
Haydn Soclety. A. A.M, 
} 


Second Hearing of 
iss Hess’s Brahms 
(f, {722 Vaan 


audience at the Symphony 
oncert on Saturday, Miss Hess’s 

playing of the  piano-part in 
Brahms’s Concerto in D minor was mani- 
festly the incident of the evening. It 
called Miss Daniels to rise in her place 
at the end of her full-throated, firm-set, 
gravely expressive Motet, ‘“Exultate 
Deo,’”’ music that without waste or overt 
labor declares fully and exactly the com- 
poser’s mind and mood. It listened as 
responsively as might be to Mr. Dukel- 
sky’s orchestral and choral ‘‘Epitaph” for 
Diaghilev—music of thought, will and 
skill rather than of compelling matter 
and manner. It received Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony of Psalms,” at third hearing, 
with the understanding and appreciation 
that now await him at Symphony Hall. 
For two publics at least, he does not 
write in vain, one in Paris, the other in 
Boston. Both set him high among living 
composers—in this “Symphony of 
Psalms” with recurring reason. But be- 
fore Miss Hess began Brahms’s Con- 
certo and after she had finished it, the 
welcoming and the rewarding applause 
rose long and loud. Had not her Bos- 
tonian audience, many in which sit also 
in Symphony Hall, been fubbed off with 
one concert when it had confidently 
expected two? 

Some that heard the Concerto saw no 
reason for the considering of Miss Hess 
aS a woman essaying an intrinsically 
masculine music, For them her approach 
and accomplishment as planist and musi- 
cian sufficed. (Must sex be always hang: 
ing about our necks?) The first moye- 
ment may have taxed her strength of 
hand and will; but throughtout she was 
at one with the close-knit musical 
thought; outspread the spaciousness of 
the musical progress; succeeded well with 
the celebrated chain of intensified trills: 
sang the evocative measures in F major 
with romantic fervor. In the slow divi- 
sion, her weaving of the impid ornament 






that the piano twines about the singing 


voices of the wind choir, her spacing and 
coloring of that selfsame melody when 
in turn the plano sang, were roman- 
tically imagined and sounded. In the 
Finale her rhythm was keen and fluid, 
her sense of detail alert and vital. 
Throughout, moreover, pianist and con- 
ductor were agreed that this first Piano- 
Concerto, like the second, is the quintes- 
sence of the romantic Brahms; that, fur- 
thermore, it is an intrinsically symphonic 
music with the piano thrown into high 


relief.. No doubt Miss Hess fel] short of 


nee 
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omposer, TO ! temperament does not lend itself “to /chnorus, _. 
Mr. Schnabel’s signal performance Ot|from the breast of ae uaie would be | such vociferations. Not since the| Miss Hess needs no praise these 
certo, Once heard, it endures in| say it is manufacture hored debut of Horowitz has any soloist |days. Her admirable qualities as pian- 
this Con ; : ‘ha t; it is certainly labored. : ician have long been 
+ at Symphony Hall are no| perhaps unjust, been so cordially greeted by: the Fri- |ist and as musician e 4 
memories tha* a riting and performance pre satel e. This Brahms concerto 
ears old. But because| The orchestral w 8 day subscribers admired here. s 
tes = oe ph cc 09 master of a/ were more interesting gay ct veate “The Cecilia Society chorus, trained is: difficult and unrewarding music, 
ere is “US. e , 9 Re iacrseer wat ; : 
‘given Concerto, shall no others adventure A gg Pia ay difficult music with by Arthur Fiedlesy a vasisted, inthe Teeter oe, dain herdithrcoser ohh 
| J 9 ; . r c re) Ss ‘ & ‘ JIUSSC Vo» S 
it? Nor did Miss Hess fall far behind | forbidding intervals. or ea ee ot ee mpg? ot ~psier te lighten a rather serious program, 
when out of the strength of the first) . Koussevitzky is to be thanked for ‘es ca bate pega ERI ye mens: ded it with two “Hungarian 
ent she also distilled the sweetness | wr. Boe ¢ Stravinsky's “Psalms.” de Psaumes” and a new “Epitaph’ ence sarian 
aes menand H. T. P. Sere iittle that has been written of by the young Russian composer,|Dances,’’ Nos. 5 and 6 of those ar- 
: nm | ere | | 4 0eniritu: da Dukelsky, composed i e f\ranged bv Brahms for piano. The 
y , such «= spiritual an u y; p n memory of | s y ple 
¥ YMPHONY CONC RT | | late that tb Pa Se i third of these Diaghilev. In the latter number an orchestration, like the music, is not, 
By PHILIP HALE | haunting | | "ihe final and marvellous incidental soprano solo was effectively however, by Brahms, yet these lively 
has A f the Boston Symphony dec oaninedly AF ihe “Alleluia.” The orches- sung by Adelle Alberts, tunes deserved his admiration. Con- 
concert oO ; : measures 1€ 1 atangagy ee Ms the Miss. Daniels’ “Exultate.” itt ductor and plavers erformed them 
;, tor , the second of > written Gu pia) p . 
orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky, conductor, tral rage ape bs impression than for the 50th anniversary of Radcliffe With gusto, and the audience was 
that took place in Symphony hall yes~ agers season. This “Symphonie College, again impressed one by its sreatly pleased. Now, may we not 
terday afternoon Was the 22d of the | it did on ranked among Stravinsky's sincerity and good taste. It is an #S8K for a Strauss waltz or two at 
, The orchestra was assisted by | muss OO Fee. ‘+e directness, its ab- eloquent and well-written setting of a the Symphony? P. R. 
the Cé ilia ‘Society chorus. which had major works, for ple 
e ec : A AAly . , 


; ie sincerity of musi- Latin text from the Vulgate, far be- 
ared by its conductor, Arthur sence of padding, te wert : yond the usual run of et nero on ta 
been prepar Toce was the solo pian- cal thought and expres ; ced for alan ian 
Fiedler. Myra Hess was tile s follows: Miss Daniels’s motet, composea i pieces for special occasions, worthy 
‘ “ . rqQ¢ aS 7 1S rr 
ist. The program Was 


eae dis f the founding indeed of a place in the repertory of 
» tnx cho- 50th anniversary 90} ignore ty AX | 

eee anles, Kangyo rt + hse ve aadcliffe College, unlike many \ orks : choral societies, for whose use few 
+ sc . *< mie ¢ , o 

rus and orchestra (iirst tit 


* . - , sy" ’ P . 
ic ey is good for othe pieces so good have been written in 
y se ; , hd “ a S$ ecial occasion, , “wy ; 2 . , 
concerts); Dukelsky, Epitaph, Hine pap than the one that promptee this century. In answer to hearty 
chorus, soprano Sayin ppv ty Stra, ooo)” i straightforward music, We applause the composer bowed ac- 
| “— 11's srformance) ; ra- 
orchestra (first periorme 


7 . ‘ices, Chorus and or- knowledgments from her ce j 
itummhonie de Psaumes,” for written for the voices. _ * of the trum- . { cg ' h r place in the 
vinsky, “Symphonie ¢ ' 5 con- chestra With the sounding of the WUn"” audience, wisely refusing to come out 
orchestra with chorus, Brahms, ’ pets are exultant. Saint-Saens Once on the stage. 


certo for piano No. 1, D minor, and caid of Augusta Holmes that when & Mr Dukelsky, wishing to honor the 
two Hungarian dances, NOs. 5. G minor, os nel composed she took peg memory of Diaghilev, whose commis- 
‘ S enue : PATE at sne co . 
6, D major. : Pe isy effects to prove that s sions to him 
, ' ei. > rirTea nois)s € be 

“Epitaph, written last 


ee started his career, as 

re ‘ . ic ys 6) be : . re = , “ 
Dukelsky’s | 2 Sia ae. be as virile as a man. This Snbilation Diaghilev had started so many other 
year, is a “belated ages ihe nl - said of Miss Daniels. Her ju young men of talent, chose Russian 

‘ ) — y P t ' : nw iT , “~ ° sot s}* . , ao . 
lev.” A poem by Ossip I sare . mse of is musical, not boisterous. saa verses by the modernist poet, Mandel- 
yoetry,” whatever that Le Dukelaky why Miss Hess chose Brahms’s D m 
the score Mr. ASK, 

printed in the score. 


; with orchestra. One was not im- by } Pe to mance of 
i+ +2 miniature, : _ 
dmits this poem was not intended for concerto, Would bad angle which has pressed by the emotional quality or rst asOL . 
a ) ; - y cle » ddDY ©] = 4 . ’ ae ge 


eon ras. aaa’ TOMER i rudish nature Sienbodret po ame Ses hy the originality of this music 
an epitaph, certainly -_ rely ont often characterized her recitals? ich Which lacks distinction of any kind. 4 
ghiley: the poem was Pree hosen performance of the conce! My hrome Dukelsky’s talent is not for elegy but u Els i 5 
years before his death. “I have c ae under other hands is olven SEO C a eoth for sprightly trifles. The composer 
it for ae one hy iat reo g para- and granitic, was not po hcp +o rhs was present yesterday, yet the ap- 29 
ous insight into fr a th ae tg he poetic. A PperlOolinlciive vv annet jlause w , 
tawhilav’c life——the » of a 1 be pos ‘a whenever Johannes, plauseé was very scanty. 
dox ™ mueeniley’s lite and dled in was required, este hs poteenife ga aatenad Stravinsky’s “Symphonie de 
Siberian, who ador aly an as in the second movement, S's sy Psaumes.” heard f, : 
' . rr ~ 7° 0 an . + , 2 « wor ne ia “9 ; or the thi 3 
Venice. In the poem it is en Rage sevitzy gave a remarkably fine 7 ading at thods “eaieerta sontaianee nb ig ang 
meny Sed at to Rus of the score; the orchestra played § pressed one as a great masterpiece | 
Is ssia—and it 1s to hus- dik any : Soya , Pe ASte ce. TY, 
ae hot, antley's heart belonged, aan should have been the end. Its marked originality of style does BY ARREN STOREY SMITH 
eo we aye a4 m- Ana here silos ~ wat thoy length- not impress one as _ selfconsciou . or - 
even if a io beara a Pf Dances were brilliant, but they i Ste dacity, but rather as the work yO ae There was an abundance, if not 
ittered Medici.” ‘The poem 1s as rela iv the concert. Vics hee FY i SN rey 3 ; | 7 ¢ ta 
ric ay the paradox; the music is not oer Bove a siratiy applauded. Miss Poa kia Oe ri, Cee renee | ROTC. fC ORM LRINES BS ths Sore 
mS : ralIC o was oe ntaw ophinta eh REY po SEER vere il sultec is Manne is . , P 
iim eommon, expected or can rding to Daniels and Mr. Dukelsky, ged tei in would not nike’ by soho ly One phony concert ot yesterday atter- 
ah , alone : ; ° q “Cl 3 { a s , de < aul shlice t¢) JOW Y . ? ‘ Ie come- * : 
ture. It portrays in turn, accol hey 1 peggy eid” were obliged Milles _ hel q | Sait want 
the Se poser a theatre, just emptied me peau the audience’s expressec oy) - the “Sacre” and ‘Petruchka” "oon. Dr. Koussevitzky’s generous 
~ eal . » aay" ;' rer Liti¢ t c : = 4 : ° : 
in Leningrad; the noise outside, coach- recog! apable of the kind of emotion de-) programme included choral pieces by 


‘aniseed , approval. ioh manded by Pp. 
de coat Le te Than, rhe ‘concert will be repeated tonight. y the Psalms. Yet this sym- 
North”: music comparable to a  Ciall~ 


lik The program of next week: Martelli, phony, to give it the title he has| Mabel Daniels, the youthful Dukel- 
son de faubourg’’; finally a prayer- ike 9 


sweet time in tne arbitrarily chosen. is . | , »f . . 

, a he ‘otorial concerto for orchestra (first Bapgieeymy 620 nln ily eat 7. ees nd wh d-tted sky and Stravinsky, bes which ne 
coins, he eg! ~ ag inthis’ quality United States); Ravel, Se cheeerh mania, of 19th century musical ec °-| Cecilia Society and, in Dukelsky’s 
ie eee KI gate ge Moser ‘ang (Mr. Sanroma) and orchestte bp ety pig oar saya? sical heroics.| . 4, : 

. largely to be imagined after the poem Paeat og Boston); Bruckner’s sym- There is no aping the style of Bach, Piece, Miss Adelle Alberts, soprano, 
: he sections ‘ 
has been read—no one of the S¢ 


lluminative of phony No. 8, © minor. but Stravinsky has given us something «assisted, and also Brahms’ First 
sic is clearly } tive ». 5, 
of this music is clearly Miumina 


: of the substance of Bach's musical ; fi 
the corresponding sections of the poem, - SYMPHONY HALL | thought, or of that of Beethoven in Pianotorte Concerto with Myra 
except the ‘‘prayer-like chant,’’—what is | the “Missa Solemnis.” 


| Hess as soloist and, an example of 
to be said of this composition? There | B 1S (Ieee chestra The Cecilia Society and Dr Kousse- 
’ s soloist 
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OS1U. | , that composer’s only excursion into 
ingenious pages, beginning with the | Brahms’ D vitzky had taken great pains in pre-,. P Aa 
alle . ‘es that | . eer, aring th light music, two otf his Hungarian 
few opening orchestral en hg te, a. | minoW piano concerto, was applauded Pp g these choral numbers, and not ‘8 said : & 

. . e ° n Av oi , 
sound a note of grief; a certa | 


9 in vain. The performan f dance 

-eaterday’s Pp ce of each of, dances. 

rchestra | with unusual warmth at yes 3 them was ira | 

ae 7 og Pony bind A el whole | Symphony concert. The audience not served the grt he gor ey Brie be de- 

“Epitaph” Se lacking “in imagination | merely clapped loud and _ long, it pplause stance 


he got, since on him must have fallen |FIRST HEARING OF “EPITAPH” 
pontaneity, the stamped its feet. One expected to muc 
Sirite io motion that must out| hear cheers, but the New England a OF he Durden ef feleamaing: the 
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_ Miss Daniels’ ‘‘Exultate Deo,’’ writ- 





ing exposition of 
his first significant 
st profound, most | 


ten for Radcliffe’s golden jubilee and eloquent and mov 


: “ne Handel and| Brahms’ Concerto, 
since heard here from work yet the mo 


Mayan Sociétyy ‘was: mew: piste ee deeply expressive of all pieces in its | 


Symphony Concerts. Mr. Dukelsky’s particular form. 


Bpitaph, composed jin memory of Serge : ai 
Diaghilev of the Ballet Russe, received Un 
‘yesterday its first public hearing. Stra- Chorfl numbdts o cupied the first 


vinsky’s “Symphony of Psalms,” ‘made ' ripe 
for the orchestra’s 50th anniversary, ap- half of the twenty second i as 
peared for the third time on the Sym- of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
phony programmes. Both Miss Daniels season, presented in Symphony Hall. 
and Mr. Dukelsky, who now lives in Boston, on the afternoon of April 


New York, were present in the audi- 7 
ence. The former bowed her acknowl- 15, 1932. They were Miss Mabel W. 


edgments from a seat near the stage; Daniels’s “Exultate Deo,” Dukel- 
the latter, escorted by ak we sky’s “Epitaph” and Stravinsky’s 
ee “Symphonie de Psaumes.” The cho- 


itself. sr + 
These three choral pieces, admirably rus was that ol the Cecilia Society, 


performed by Mr. Fiedler’s singers of trained by Mr. Arthur Fiedler. 
the Cecilia Society and the supporting Miss Daniels’s composition, for 


orchestra, provided interesting contrast. op il 
Miss Daniels, writing an ‘occasional’ chorus and orchestra, was first per- 


piece which should voice both joyous- formed three years ago in Symphony 
ness and solemnity, found suitable J741 in connection with the observ- 
verses in the Vulgate to which she has : shalt . 
fitted music appropriate in spirit. Her ance of the fiftieth anniversary of 
treatment of the chorus betrays a prac- Radcliffe College. It 1s a well con- 
bt eee ag ys os De structed piece, conservative in style 
ee The. siahe sounds, and ‘the ap- and eminently adapted to the pur- 
plause that followed it yesterday was pose for which it was written. 

no mere token of respect due a dis- Mr. Vladimir Dukelsky’s “Epi- 
tinguished fellow-townswoman. taph” for soprane solo (Miss Adelle 


Dukelsky’s Music Uncertain Alberts), chorus and orchestra, had 


For his text Mr. Dukelsky chose ® its first performance at the concert 
curious poem by his former country- unger notice. It is “a belated tribute 
man, Ossip Mandelstamm, published in ; f Serge Diaghilev 
1921, having for its background the ex- to the memory 0O ree oh 
terior of a St. Petersburg theatre and the man who brought the sweet 
suggesting vaguely the death in Russia breath of Renaissance to the first 
of an Italian singer. | (Diaghilev, a Rus- quarter of our century.” It was writ- 
sian, died in Italy, Mt will be recalled.) ten to a poem by Ossip Mandel- 
Between these verses and Mr. Dukel- . ati 

stamm which, the composer cOn- 


sky's music, whether the latter was ; mtended 
sung by the chorus or Was heard from fesses, was certainly not intendae 


Mrs. Alberts’ excellent soprano, there for an epitaph, least of all an epl- 
is no discernible relationship. They taph for Diaghilev.” But Mr. Dukel- 
mérely co-exist; while the music itself, sky reasoned that since Diaghilev 
save for the impressively elegiac mood was a Russian man of the theater 
of the opening, is, like other music bj ho passed -away in Italy, and since 


Mr. Dukelsky which has‘been heard W . 
. . . , a ¢ 27 
here, tentative and uncertain in Style, the poem deals with scenes at 


seeming even inept and amateurish. Northern theater after a perform- 
Stravinsky, on the contrary, knows ance, and with a “presumably Ital- 
exactly what he wants and obtains it. jan” swallow that lies with broken 
Yet in this ‘Symphony of Psalms’’ hé wing on the “hot snows” of Russia, 
seems deliberately to have avoided the nothing could be more appropriate 
more obvious implications of the texts ‘t+ for this purpose. 

he has set; and how cold, calculating than to employ it for this purp 
3 ~ Unfortunately the fancy 1s more €l- 


and cerebral is this music, a music, it 1. in whieh it is 
would seem, willed rather than felt. gaging than the music in wnicn lt ls 


The no doubt accidental but singular- embodied. A little dissonance Cal~ 
ly pointed resemblance to the first finale pot conceal] the commonplaceness 
in ‘Tosca’ that is borne by the final o¢ the musical ideas. The work gives 
ese Sy: ag 8 8 a P44 ee vip no oceasion to modify the opinion 
warmth and geniality lat is othner- ad “4 on ot. 
wise. austere and forbidding score can formed of the composel after heat 
offer. ing the “Zéphr et Flore” Suite and 
Miss Hess Rewarded the two symphonies. % 

The “Symphonie de Psaumes is 

Nevertheless there was warm A4Pp- gynother story. Each rehearing tends 

plause yesterday for this “Symphony,” to strengthen the impression that 


inspired perhaps by the excellent per- ., : adh 
formance. But it was hardly so fervent it is the most significant—indeed 


or so long-continued as that which re- the only significant—work of Stra-_ 


warded Miss Hess for her share in an vinsky since the “Oedipus Rex.” 


After the intermission Miss Myra | Miss Mabel W. Daniels’s ‘“Exultat 
Hess played the Brahms D minor Deo,” was first upon this prograth ie 
Piano Concerto. She had a tre- the psalms Miss Daniels had selected 
mendous popular success; but does verses for the making of an anthem of 


she do well to play this singularly praise. This anthem bids one rejoice i 
masculine concerto by the most the Lord; Oriental fashion it Aispiad: 
masculine of composers? We prefer fully enumerates a list of instruments i 
her in compositions in which her be used for such rejoicing: it rises once 
effects of power are achieved by a more to the heights of exultation. than 
subtly graduated dynamic scale. The for a moment figuratively bows its head 
program closed with the Brahms in abasement and humility; finally re- 
Hungarian Dances in G minor and turns to unmixed praise. For this 
> rhaior. LA Ss scheme Miss Daniels has provided a mu- 
sic noble and _ stirring when oceasion 
Afternoon ot demands, enticing or expressive accord- 
ye, ing to the sentiment of her text.. It is 
i . full-voiced chorus music, all of it, as- 
Chor ] M sisted notably, in the first and last sec- 
a usic tions by martial trumpets heightening 
the stirring effect. Mr. Fiedler had ably. 
trained the Cecilias to give this Song of 
And Dukelsk vejoicing its fullest due. It has been 
Ne 7. heard in Boston before, but never with 
the elastic, resilient, keen-edged rhythms 
oe ea pe snap aieiy the verve, the cumulative 
rr ~ . " simaxes which Dr. Koussevitzk 

VW ith Stravinsky Again, Miss 3 . yesterday. Mss Danicls wan Game 

ee he O bow her recognition of the ar 
Daniels * Anthem, and b Came next Mr. Vladimir Daleslaeale 
Myra i Epitaph on the Death of Diaghiley. 
, From the Russian Ossip Mandelstamm 
TA (tt Fae ss nad selected a poem which brought to- 
is | D sealer of Symphony concerts sso ggglle ne bind reel Pe yaigaan ae ee 
} : : : -erts S juxtaposition of ideas pleased the 


lrawing near a close. With composer, seemed to him in a way t 

such a conductor as Dr. Kousse- typify Diaghilev who was Weeahe pp y bey 

ee vitaky this does not mean slack- and died in Italy. Mrs Roas’ on 
tt oy tld SET ROE. OR Eaay ae lapsing York wrote the translation which hehe 
rg routine, txather, it almost seems as used yesterday. The poem deals wiled 
wanitionar okie Tee Bpure him on - the emptying of an Italian opera theater 
one may As ye t] és phe _ ny cial ae are Petersburg after a winter eve- 
dav’'s ps te aahy's Wits fate ame Penge performance; expresses preference 
‘ AY SS. : JroO- Tor the s OS ie: Pr Sree WORM E aple Ber aamrenae, o da 

cap contained (1) a world-premiére; (2) the sae Ge ee ppt 2p bey 
Ah ei bss, wg € 01 a HOLDS and exacting Dukelsky Writes an introduction ‘lergeas 
| piece of only a year ago; (3) an lyrical; writes a music Ser) 
appearance of an esteemed soloist; (4) the confusion vay 
4% work played in recognition of a deserv- theater: pro 
ing Boston composer. ; 


of confusion Yor 
of the emptying of the 
provides climax and a sense of 
/ , > ~F -, ‘ e Ad Ss c a Ne ) @) of 
would have been a s Any one of them excitement as he contemplates the oaths 
ie il cir een a sufficient focal point|/and the rudeness of conc hmen in th 
* NOldine he — ae a Be fale Ald yl : | >. ac in 
cert 'g the interest of a single con- |streets; allows a soprano to sing musing. 
ata ly her pseudo-lyric: 7 EY 0 
/ : é , a £ A dale . ° vw * Vi ical, Sse " aye « 
Mt dohpers 9 afternoon audience, some- lines: ends With (at ged e oe eee 
83 AS area P = ‘ " sabiets ” ‘ ’ . . c < ah 2 € » 
it all Ua feet eas lethargic, warmed to ‘The whole he keeps in seb darkebaal 
all, ATter Stravinsky’s Sy : | paints’ ob: pre, darkenin 
Psalms there ae te aay . sity mphony of colors, carrying through the idea of ihe 
justify the . as applause enough to mood suitable in an Epita yh ah 
and pill 1e@ conductor in bringing chorus hearer the most Peabody } 1 pees 
cL 4 "Cc »c ‘ ue » . : / > . ass , , ¢ ‘ Ss o . 4 
sdguieat. aie to their feet.in acknowl- cant music’ of the piece lies ‘in ie 
5 . After Miss Hess's aving of in = 2S 1e or- 
Brahms’s First Bac gt agar, - chestral introduction, the short orches- 
‘ s 4 . MS "TAS r a t " ] ’ . ‘ : : we 
Called mor ‘ ; | rai interludes and the closing ec x 
count; ai tary ng mer cared tO Again the UCecilias had castors Cane 
S staid audience there gcore , , ua ASTE! A 
was unhbelj stra hk ‘ : eX score, this time one bristling wi 1 i. 
slevable hand-clapping, not a culties. Adelle Albers did her bie sith 


little st: 
’ N am InN a ) , sa ‘ . 
ping of feet, here and there none 


even too grateful solo passages. Per. 


& Shouting voie | 

Aaa ye nil And though the formance, from soloist, chorus and or- 

to think of lai 4.00, no One seemed chestra, must have been all that Mr 

debartires wade Gea this applause, the Dukelsky desired Pie 

7 ‘ppb de were not more numerous, and i OP sli 

C “Ze ci ia > ‘ . e | . . 

relates ric nce settled down to ten, Then, for final choral number Stravin 
4tes urther enjoyment of two of |jsky’s Symphony of Psalms. It ig well 


Brahms’s | ani 
S Hungarian dances. Known how this Symphony in its three 
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we Beles a Se 
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‘ovement is Dan. 
els’s “Exultate Deo’; cur both 
were written for fiftieth anniversaries— 
¢ Radcliffe College—of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Increasing familiarity 
with this symphony serves only to deepen 
me highly favorable impressions of the 
first hearings last year. It belongs be- 
yond reasonable doubt to the more im- 
portant of Stravinsky’s works. © Hair- 
splittings as to whether it is as great as 


‘ 


the trio of ballets beginning with the 
“Wire-Bird’ are futile and not to the 
point; it is sufficient to say that it be- 
longs on the same plane with them. It 
is again a music which draws its point 
from words. The “Rite of Spring”’ would 
be unintelligible for many hearers who 
now value it, were it not for the program. 
Whether this is good “esthetics’”’ one may 
waive for the time being. It appears to 
’ ea fact. ; " 

~ Similarly the Symphony of Psalms can 
‘come to its fullest understanding only 
ough the program which inheres in its 
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text. Unless one is willing to listen to 
the ‘first movement as a music which is 
the extreme of self-negation, one is apt 
to find it tiresome. The minor second 
‘which is the kernal of the thematic mat- 
ter‘of the movement is hardly a “thriller” 


i L y possible. sense. The mood of hu- 


y, penitence, contrition, is. however, 
” subject for musical portrayal. It 


or more fully, or more consistently ex- 
‘pressed than does Stravinsky in this first 
movement. Not a note, not a melodic 
‘eurve, not a rhythm, not a moment of 
Orchestral coloring detracts even momen- 
tarily from this mood. It is all sack-cloth 
‘and ashes; it is the heavy step of one not 
daring to lift eyes to heaven; with it this 
symphony begins its upward course from 
the lowest possible point. 

_ Observe now the sensitive Stravinsky 
in passing from this atmosphere of greys 
into which no color intrudes, into the 
atmosphere of hope and trust, the at- 
mosphere anticiapting praise. That this 
second movement is a double fugue is 
neither here nor there—is of interest 
ly to the student of technic. The fact 
‘significance is the presence of the 
Serene flutes (tinged only slightly by the. 
acid oboe color), for the music on this 
ne Not for. nothing 
loes 5! nsky ask for five flutes and 
five oboes in this score. This movement 


AT oy ‘ 


is witness of their need, of their felici- 
tous use. With sustained voices, with 
the “more fluid wood-winds, in music 


Which appears to be unrelated, Stra- 
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ments the more to enhance the effect of 
‘this final movement. Certainly no more 
expressively ‘beautiful phrase has been 
written than the “Alleluia” of its begin- 
ning, its middle, its end.. Certainly the 
whole «school of. classicists combined 
have never gotten more effect out of a 
single, simple chord than Stravinsky gets 
out of the simple C major chord on the 
word “Dominum.’”’ One can enthuse al- 
most equally over the “laudate,” over the 
restrained dance measures, over the 
grave jubilation to which they eventually 
give way. And through it all one is 
conscious of a sense of beauty such as 
one has rarely heard from Stravinsky. 
That he has ever exceeded this movement 
is doubtful. Ra 

As common denominator for the whole 
three movements there runs a spiritual: 
‘ity such as little of the music of the 
world.can offer. Not once does Stra- 


. 


vinsky strike a note which runs counter 


to it. Praise, the dance, jubilation, are 
made secondary to it. This mood of 
| worship is as strong in this symphony 
as-is the mood of paganism in “Le 
‘Sacre’—and the symphony contains far 
fewer measures of ineffective . writing 
than the ‘‘Rite.” If it is less quick to 
make its beauties known, the reason lies 
in their far greater subtlety. A Friday 


‘audience. yesterday notably warmed to 
them. It goes without saying that the. 


performance was beyond praise. 


Finally Myra Héss and her perform: 
ance of Brahms’s First Piano Concerto, | 
in D minor, an’ event of major impor-. 


tance in itself. If there were still those 
in the audience’ who thovght of Miss 
Hess as a pleasant player of Chopin and 
Mozart, they only ‘revealed that they 
have not followed the unfolding and the 
broadening and the deepening of her art 
in the last few years. This concerto, 
through al} the diversities and contrasts 
necessary to all musical composition is 
essentially a work of stern gravity raise: 
to heights of transcendant beauty. Miss 


Hess brought to it both the gravity ani. 


the beauty. .Dr. Koussevitzky worked 
-with her more in the way in which one 
artist works with another in a piece of 
“ensemble” music, than as a conductor 
with a-supporting orchestra. Miss Hess 
playing upon her piano, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky playing upon his orchestra—these 
two formed an: ensemble which raised a 
‘Brahms concerto to heights which it sel- 
‘dom attains. They had their deserved 
reward. Stas tbstate et 

Upon the two Hungarian, dances of 
Brahms—Number .6.in G minor, and 
Number in D major—Dr. Koussevitzky 
bestowed iminating performance. It 


: 
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FIFTY -FIBSL, SEASON RINETEEN. Fi 


Twenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 22, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 23, at 8.15 o’clock 


Martelli Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 31 


Alerte. 
Vite. 
Modéré sans lenteur. 
Animé. 
(First time in the United States) 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
Allegramente. 


Adagio assai. 
Presto. 


. (First time in Boston) 


Bruckner . . Symphony No. 8 in C minor 
Allegro moderato. 


Scherzo (Allegro—Andante—Allegro moderato). 
Adagio. | 
Solemnly (not fast). 


SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 


STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


ae a 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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movements rises from deepest penitence/crowning glory of the whole, the moad 
in the first movement; through hope and|which is the point of an anniversary 
a trust that looks toward praise, in the| piece. Within belief Stravinsky has held 
second: how it sings its praise in the’ himself in during those first two move- 
third. Curiously, the scheme of this last ments the more to enhance the effect of 
movement is similar to that of Miss Dan- this final movement. Certainly no more 
iels’s “‘Exultate Deo”; curiously also, both expressively beautiful phrase has been 
were written for fiftieth anniversaries— written than the “Alleluia of its begin- 
of Radcliffe College—of the Boston Sym- ning, its middle, its end. Certainly the 
phony Orchestra. Increasing familiarity whole school of classicists combined 
with this symphony serves only to deepen have never gotten more effect out of a 
the highly favorable impressions of the single, simple chord than Stravinsky gets 
first hearings last year. It belongs be- out of the simple C major chord on the 
yond reasonable doubt to the more im- word ‘‘Dominum.” One can enthuse al- 
portant of Stravinsky’s works. Hair- most equally over the “laudate,”’ over the 
splittings as to whether it is as great as restrained dance measures, over the 
the trio of ballets beginning with the grave jubilation to which they eventually 
“Bire-Bird’ are futile and not to the give way. And through it all one is 
point; it is sufficient to say that it be- conscious of a sense of beauty such as 
longs on the same plane with them. It one has rarely heard from Stravinsky. 
is again a music which draws its point That he has ever exceeded this movement 
from words. The ‘‘Rite of Spring’ would is doubtful. 
be unintelligible for many hearers who As common denominator for the whole 
now value it, were it not for the program. three movements there runs a spiritual- 
Whether this is good ‘‘esthetics’’ one may ity such as little of the music of the 
waive for the time being. It appears to world can offer. Not once does Stra- 
be a fact. vinsky strike a note which runs counter 
Similarly the Symphony of Psalms can to it. Praise, the dance, jubilation, are 
come to its fullest understanding only made secondary to it. This mood 0! 
through the program which inheres in its worship is as strong in this symphony 
text. Unless one is willing to listen to as is the mood of paganism in “Le 
the first movement as a music which is Sacre’’—and the symphony contains far 
the extreme of self-negation, one is apt fewer measures of ineffective writing 
to find it tiresome. The minor second than the “Rite.” If it is less quick ty 
which is the kernal of the thematic mat- make its beauties known, the reason lies 
ter of the movement is hardly a “thriller” in their far greater subtlety. A Friday 
in any possible sense. The mood of hu- audience yesterday notably warmed [0 
mility, penitence, contrition, is however, them. It goes without saying that the 
proper subject for musical portrayal. it performance was beyond praise. 
is inconceivable that it could be be*ter, ey ‘a 
ae more fully, or more consistently ex- Finally Myra Hess and her perform. 
pressed than does Stravinsky in this first ance of Brahms’ First Piano Concerto, 
movement. Not a note, not a melodic in D minor, an event of major unpOr 
curve, not a rhythm, not a moment of tance in itself. If there were still those 
orchestral coloring detracts even momen. in the audience who thought of Miss 
tarily from this mood. It is all sack-cloth Hess as a pleasant player of Chopin ane 
and ashes; it ig the heavy step of one not Mozart, they only revealed that the) 
daring to lift eyes to heaven; with it this have not followed the unfolding ang the 
symphony begins its upward course from broadering and the deepening of he oie 
the lowest possible point. in the last few years. This concerto, 
Observe now the sensitive Stravinsky through all the diversities and contrasts 
in passing from this atmosphere of greys Necessary to all musical composition is 
into which no color intrudes, into the essentially a work of stern gravity raise. 
atmosphere of hope and trust, the at- to heights of transcendant beauty. Miss 
mosphere anticiapting praise. That this Hess brought to it both the gravity ans 
second movement is a double fugue is the beauty. Dr. Koussevitzky worked 
neither here nor there—is of interest 
only to the student of technic. The fact 
of significance is the presence of the ' ete 
serene flutes (tinged only slightly by the | With a supporting orchestra. Miss Hess 
acid oboe color), for the music on this playing vo ab Bc st nas yp ahaa 
new emotional level. Not for nothing V!t2Ky playing upon his orchestra—thes¢ 
does Stravinsky ask for five flutes and two formed an ensemble which raised a 
five oboes in this score. This movement Brahms concerto to heights which it se’ 
is witness of their need, of their felici- 20M attains. They had their deserved 


tous use. With sustained voices, with iron ae ae oe Anwcen 
the more fluid wood-winds, in music POR Wie two ungarian dances 


: . - i - and 
which appears to be unrelated, Stra- ee sine pa 6 ac ng Yahi 
vinsky again summons his mood as un- ri ae Sd oe il Aiki ecb ott 
eringly as in the more darksome begin-|-~ os 
ide f - is good to hear them so. A, H. M. 


And then the movement of praise, the 


artist works with another in a piece of 





with her more in the way in which one 


‘ensemble’? music, than as a conductor 


FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 








Twenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 22, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 23, at 8.15 o’clock 


Martelli. . , | Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 31 
I. Alerte. 
II. Vite. 


Ill. Modéré sans lenteur. 
IV. Animé. 


(First time in the United States) 


Ravel Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
|. Allegramente. 
II. Adagio assai. 
Ill. Presto. 
e (First time in Boston) 
Bruckner 


Symphony No. 8 in C minor 
I. Allegro moderato. 


Il. Scherzo (Allegro—Andante—Allegro moderato), 
Ill. Adagio. 


IV. Solemnly (not fast). 


SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 


a re a ee 


STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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And nothing in this finale atone for 
the paucity of ideas. The orchestra 
y PHILIP HALE and Mr. Sanroma gave a brilliant per- 
he 23d concert of the Bostoh SyM"' tormance but‘they could not transmute 
ony Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky con- pinch-beck wie sy solid qe! gins 
‘ays cner are de 
, ‘day afternoon The ways o ruckn 
ductor, took place yesterday after | tedious. He has so much to say, and so 
in Symphony hall, The program Was a5 Diuch of it is vain babbling, intolerable 
follows: Martelli, concerto for orches- yepetition of aT ta ee a a 
| ‘ | ing sasures ¢ 1e adagio 0 
} : ; erto for piano and or- ing measures 0: Ldagio | 
ame save! Kita sats be ist): Bruck- beautiful in their serenity if the beauty 
chestra (Mr. Sanroma, pianist), “" |were not frittered away by his unwil- 
ner, symphony No. 8, © minor. lingness to stop, And so the magnificent 
Martelli’s concerto was performed for outburst just hy i pn ported 
‘an , ) - +he ures loses majesty, because there are s< 
, vel's concerto for the ures Ey: tmmunaidaen 4 t 
the first ume, ave he former was Many outburts preceding It, that y 
first time in Boston. Ihe forme ” tired listener says to himself, ‘‘Why, 
Reliefs,’ brought out at a symphony it be the last!” Here and ae cohen 
concert in March, 1930. As he is a Cor- symphony are evidences Oh x Ages ne i. 
sican by birth, one might hope for a worship of Wagner, not similar p bs : 
‘tain wildness, a ferocity in his music, in fuil, but hints at phrases, beginning 
os okgeapey see in spirit by Wagner, endings by Bruckner. 
but he was undoubtedly tamed Ne Pat mE pag t] sther movements, a few 
» the Paris Ss lor tne ¢€ ’, 
py the orthodox teachers at i L- iain ta few impres- 
“y ry the Pari-|noble musical thoughts, a fe 
conservatory, and softened by ais | sj : ntinuous—are in 
y sic for ‘1S \sive pages—but not conti s—are i, 
sian atmosphere, The mus ic as’ } dlaces, or trivialities 
iefs” w ‘baric aS|a desert of commonplaces, or 1 Les. 
“Bas-Reliefs” was not as bal E ot pe ei aswel pape 
’ is D * yct|The man himself is more & 
subject. His concerto is wilder, yct . 2: yh fp ane 
ug sintnlaatic manner, for he indulges ‘than his music; yet a Seiniey gto 
himself gaily in contrapuntal exercises pounded of Monet angen aon beet which 
93 t jeasant cunning 1s n , , 
not afraid of the canon form. peasan | ae Pert gieve Misha Fe rpyiey pink ae sty 
rhe spening (for brass instruments), 1S one may piso got iohteccatad tonattt 
ar - The concert Wl > repeat onig nt. 
‘e, as are the measures that fol- 1 Our + able 
+ gal fact, the whole development is The program of ce, Pope gin iip te: 
interesting, while here and in the move- the last of the oist peta na and ‘he 
ments that followed there are many evi- Beet hoven S me " Fstan eh . 
dences of sound workmanship which ‘Dy, On Sy iM phony/OFre estra 
serves original thought. One misses a 3 | 
decidedly contrasting slow movement. Wavel’s new concerto for piano, with 
There is little or nothing of a sensu- “ as soloist, was the 
ously emotional quality, and, after ail, Jesus Sanroma a ; as 
this quality, though the sensuousness he outstanding item on the progra 
eer ie se nat fo mh cole ts th yesterday’s Symphony concert, A a 
is concerto, it is not found even in ne vtelll, playe 
Siehaed timbres of the instruments. | certo for orchestra by ogg vets cb te 
One might say that the instrumentation — ¢op the first time in this cot ntry, pie 
is—Corsican? i a] ‘eclipsed by Ravel’s brilliant comp 
Ravel’s first movement is delightful © The remaining number, Bruck- 
in its spirit and in the orchestration. tion. © , yen was alec 
The themes, exposed, now have a Span- yer’s Eighth Sympnony, 
ish flavor—the haunting melancholy of cordially applauded. 
gypsy airs: and now as if the Demon Ravel had promised to dedicate this 
of jazz was eager to pervert them or to neerto for piano to the Boston 
give voice to his own ideas in his own €° hony. for its 50th anniversary, 
way. The orchestration, now super wag. 9 dak not finish it in time, It 
refined, and now approximating | the first performed in Paris at a 


ail sé oc 93 is was 
treatment of an American “Blues, anuery, and pro- 
fascinating, the piano part is chiefly one Ravel festival last J y» 


of embroidery. But in the es pied gi Baw Longe cual ane eoae nied fay 
ment, the piano gives out a long cantl- is heart, of con- 
i<j “iti say > honor, dear to his heart, 
lena—the Parisian critics say “after the the , . i. ne 
9 eanti ! : he first performance 
r of Bach’—a cantilena which ducting t ‘dep Seay 
ae monotonous charm in spite of its United States, the ‘‘world rot See 
inherently dry svirit; not a spontaneous having been denied. him. — aliy 
song; it is said that Ravel worked cO@e aroma ho bres rt aha tutile 
‘< cone keen on the rather e 
tinuously for two years on this con distinction of conducting “first per- 
certo; it is possible that this cantilena | »mances in the United States. So 
took a year and a half for its invention. tne prudent M Ravel _neranged — 
is disappointing | rto should be . 
: third movement is disappointing 1N the piano concert 
os av. There is an utter absence formed in both Philadelphia and Bos 
vere ew niece | hat ton yesterday, leaving honors even be- 
of musical ideas. Is it possible tha 


\Reavel’s invention is “running empUns * America. Boston heard half a first 


ONY CONCERT 









tween the two leading conductors in) 


settee 


performance, so to speak, with Phila-| ordér. ~ Ravel, 


delphia, enjoying the other half. 

This concerto is written, accordin 
to the composer, “in the tradition o 
Mozart and of Saint-Saens.’’ 


Ravel interpreted Ravel 


without Bruckner’s 


“soul,” to use an old-fashioned word, 


cannot rise so high. 
Mr Sanroma and Dr Koussevitzky 
admirably. The 


has said of it that in this composition performance of Bruckuner’s symphony, 
he has expressed himself most com- especially in its slow movement, was 


pletely, pouring his thought into the too rhetorical. 


An outburst of ap- 


exact mold he had dreamed, A listen- plause came after this third movement, 
er hearing it for the first time wags and when the conductor, contrary to 
inclined to deem the composer’s judg- his custom, acknowledged it, about 


ment of his work accurate. 
music is not only brilliantly written, 
with an exquisite feeling for the or- 
chestra and the piano, but it has an 
emotional warmth and an appearance 
of spontaneity not always found in 
Ravel’s music. 

The first movement begins with 4a 
vivacious theme, unforced in its 
gaiety. An ensuing andante section 
is so frankly melodious as to reca'l, 
of all things, Dvorak’s “New World” 
symphony. There is a brilliant cloge. 
The slow movement, a long flowing 
song-like melody given first to the 
piano, then shifting almost imper- 
ceptibly into the orchestra, has the 
distinction of style, the delicacy of 
mood one associates with the music 
of Gabriel Faure. 

The finale, plainly ftnfluenced by 
American jazz, succeeds in transmui- 
ing the “‘barbaric yawps” of our popu- 
lar music into something elegant and 
Parisian, but with a certain lack of 
vitality. This movement falls below 
the other two in quality. This con- 
certo seems likely to prove Ravel's 
masterpiece. But, Jike all he has 
written, it betrays beneath A surface 
finished with impeccable craftsman- 
Ship an eclecticism of style that is in 
itself a confession of poverty of imaz- 
ination. 

Martelli’s concerto for orchestra 
Seemed yesterday the work of a com- 
poser lacking in Originality and sub- 
tlety, inclined to make *‘modernism’’ 


Its chief merit is brevity. 

Bruckner’s Symphony contrasted 
strikingly with Ravel’s concerto. This 
is the music of a pious peasant, who 
adored Beethoven and Wagner. It is 
proix and diffuse in substance, yet, 
not devoid of genuine grandeur. Ra- 
vel’s music shows what perfect taste 
and impeccable technique can accom- 
plish | with a very little creative 
imagination. Bruckner’s work is the 
triumph of sheer genius over a total | 
lack of elegance, and an imperfect 
craftsmanship. Its defects are, in ex-- 
aggerated form,-the defects of Beeth- 
Oven and of Wagner. Its merit is to 
have caught something of the nobility 
of mood, the selfless devotion to music 
for its own sake that is Beethoven’s 
rarest gift. Bruckner, with Ravel’s 
sense of style, would have been amon: 


SS 


lhe geniuses of all but the highegt 


; 
| 
' 
; 


an excuse for clumsy workmanship. | 


This 200 people departed, thinking the con-., 


cert was over. 

Next week the final program of the 
season includes Beethoven’s Fighth 
and Brahms’ First Symphony. P. R. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In response to the urgings of cer- 
tain ardent Brucknerites who, with 
some right on their side, asked for all 
or nothing, Dr. Koussevitzky pre- 
sented at yesterday’s Symphony Con- 
cert an uncut version of the Austrian 
master’s Eighth Symphony—and that 
on top of new pieces by Martelli and 
Ravel. A considerable exodus before 
the Finale of the Symphony was the 
not unnatural result, 


THREE SUPERB MOVEMENTS 


There is enough music, whether re- 
garded vertically or horizontally, in 
Bruckner's Eighth, a Symphony vast 
both in scope and in content. to fill. a 
concert, An overture or other. short 
piece might serve as curtain-raiser and 
an intermission divide the symphony 
itself, 3ut those who are indifferent to 
Bruckner’s music, which is hardly the 
Speech of our nervous and epigram- 


matic day, might then feel themselves 


cheated; so possibly Dr. Koussevitzky 
pursued, after all, the wisest course. 
Those who chose to hear but three 


}movements of the symphony yesterday, 
at least, heard the best of it. Is there 


any finale of any symphony that would 
not come as anti-climax after that 
solemn and sublime Adagio, to which 
Dr. Koussevitzky, yesterday, restored 
méasurés unjustly excised in the per- 
formance of three years ago? 


Ravel’s Concerto 


Those who like music terse to the 
point of abruptness could at least have 
found that quality to commend in the 
generally insignificant Concerto for or- 
chestra by the Corsican-born Martelli, 
which proved a sharp disappointment 
to certain admirers of his imaginative 
Assyrian Bas reliefs of two seasons 
ago. And surely each and every mem-' 
ber of yesterday’s audience must have 
found something to his or her liking in 
the Pianoforte Concerto of Ravel, 80 
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brilliantly played by Mr. Sanroma and 
the orchestra. 
tion this new concerto, 


Beyond ques 
which was designed for performance at 
is entertain- 


last year’s jubilee season, 
ing, often charming, and at times ex- 
pressive music, Here and there it 
skirts close to triviality. The future 
historian, surveying Ravel's work as a 
whole, will probably rank it:among his 
less consequential efforts. But if the 
Ravel of today seeks to do no more 
than entertain, he achieves this result 
with a distinction and an address, 4a 
verve and a finesse, denied to any other 
composer who is similarly minded. 


Martelli Fails to Please 


The applause yesterday testified to 


one audienece’s instant pleasure 
music, as well as to its endorsement 
of the performance, The faithful who 
to the end in like manner 


remained 
masterly and exalted 


‘recognized. the 
setting forth of the sy 


‘the more notable achievements of con- 


telli’s piece brought hardly a hand- 


clap. 
Seldom, indeed, has & new com posi- 


tion been so slightingly received, 
Modern and Ancien 


At these concerts a also in fi 
formance: Martelli’s Concerto for Orches- 


in this veloped, full 
‘cellos first announce the subject. The 


episodes occasionally recall previous 
movements; oftener develop matter taken 
from the subject itself. There is again 
mphony, one of a small ‘‘concertino” group, consisting 
this time 
ductor and orchestra, But Mr. Mar- <olo-bassoon 
derived from the fugal subject. Even- 
tually a small chamber-group of strings 


accompanies it. 
are heard in a stretto on the fugal sub- 


is added at the point of climax. The 
music of the beginning is then resumed. 
For the second contrast woodwinds have 
a lyrical imitative passage and are 
joined by 4 solo passage for ‘cellos. 
After which the music of the beginning 
is once more heard, largely and expan- 
sively. A neat, crisp, vital, swiftly mov- 


ing music. 
The third movement, ‘‘moderate but 


not too slow, 
brass, two desks of ‘cellos, double basses. 


It moves in 7-4 meter. In spite of its 
meter it is an almost march-like music 
in which the small ‘cello group occasion- 
ally has solo-parts. 


” ig scored for woodwinds, 


last movement, ‘“Animé,” is en- 


chained with the third. It is a well de- 


-voiced fugue. Basses anc 


of a single desk of violas and a 
The theme appears to be 


After which full strings 


Then there are more entries of the 


)2/ (7 ae ject. 
PY a. theme in woodwinds, leading to a strong 
climax. The whole is a brilliant piece of 
work, full of spirit, impressing the 


ra. Opus 31, will be heard. The composer |. : 
rae es i ep ali as the eeigthainan reader as exceedingly well made. In- 
y rete : : a | ‘creasingly this youngest generation 18 


young Corsican whose “Assyrian Bas- 
Reliefs’’ were played at Symphony Hall 
twe years ago. His present concerto 
runs iu four movements: ‘“Alerte, Vite, 
Modéré sans lenteur, Animé. The or- 
chestra is the usual large orchestra, of 
the present day. The score bears date 
“Tune to September, 1931.” 

Brass alone begins the first movement. 
The trumpet delivers a bold theme con- 
traputally developed. It soon becomes 
apparent why the work has been called 
a concerto; for a bassoon and an oboe 
enter “concertante’’—in the old phrase- 
ology. A new theme is theirs, which 
they pursue in contrapuntal imitation. 
This is answered by a tutti with the 
music of the beginning. Next a pass 
clarinet is added to the ‘“concertino, © 
with new musical material, not rigor- 
ously imitative. The conclusion is an- 
other tutti similar to that of the begin- 
ning, but interrupted here and there by 
short ‘‘concertante” phrases. 

In the second movement, “Vite, 6-8” 
strings begin with a trill-like accompani- 
ment figure which. in itself swells to con- 
siderable proportions before the theme 
is heard. When it enters, it is carried 
by the ‘cellos. Piccolo and bassoon at 
once imitate it. It is a curious, exceed- 
ingly active figure, with wide leaps. For 
first contrast, a clarinet sings a lyric 
phrase; other woodwinds join in, brass 


learning its job. 


A. i. MM. 


For the 530% subscription program 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
season (April 22-23), Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky had selected Martelli’s 
Concerto for Orchestra, OD. 31, 
Ravel’s Piano Concerto and Bruck- 
ner’s Eighth Symphony. Mr. J. M. 
Sanromaé was the soloist. 

M. Henri Martelli had been known 
to us through his Suite, “Assyrian 
Bas-Reliefs,” heard two years ago 
at Symphony Hall. This Concerto 
for Orchestra was played for the 
first time in the United States at 
the concert under review. We shail 
be surprised if it achieves a second 
American performance, for its only 
interest is that which attaches to 
permutations and combinations. Ii 
is an exercise untransmuted by the 
creative fire. 

M. Ravel’s Piano Concerto, on the 
other hand, though slight, is full of 
wit and charm, and very French in 
its restrained animation and _its 
controlled sentiment. The jazz which 
is employed in the last movement 
is of a most refined nature, a sort 
of distilled essence of syncopated 
blues. And the tenderness of the 


piece has 


classic. Mr. 


by Dr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra, Mr. L. Speyer came in for 
a special bow in tribute to his 
charming playing of the English 
horn part. 

There could hardly have been 
greater contrast for the second part 
of the program than the Bruckner 
symphony, heavy with the Teutonic 
virtues. It was said that Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, in response to requests, 
would play the symphony without 
cuts. As its performance occupied 
an hour and a quarter, we assume 
he did so. This was no doubt a cour- 
teous concession on the part of the 
conductor, but it was no kindness 
to Bruckner, the garrulous. 

L.A. S. 


Concert Of 
Symphonic 


A New Concerto from Ravel, 
Bruckner “In Entirety,”’ 
Spring Afternoon 


te er ee 


Sanromé in complement to the ap- 
neh Psi heaped on him, yesterday 
rons . n = Symphony Hall, before and 
ey ad played the piano-part in 
ine “4 vided Concerto. No orchestra in 
all i ted States, perhaps none in 
ead go “re at command and in resi- 
te adie and willing a pianist. Mr. 
wa wate be soloist of the day, as he 
taal : day, as he has been within 
mucha bas n Stravinsky’s ‘Caprice’ or 
ha af pandalyahigi He can assist with equal 
chal ymphonic pieces in which the 
ae ~ ban used obbligato, as in de Falla’s 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain’ and 


Pi'sen to write just praises of Mr. 


Play as one more 
of virtuosi whe i | 
added instrument. 
ever exacting his 
exhausted Mr. 
resource. 


virtuoso in an orchestra 
the piano is only an 
No composer, how- 
modernisms, has yet 
— SanromA&’s readiness and 
atever the task a given 
set for him, he has brought 


to it a keen musical and pianistic mind 
a sympathetic spirit. a lively will to ac: 
complish accordingly. Be it large or 
small, he has never slighted preparation 
eee carelessly. 
sient brass cnape pak has excelled conspicu- 
rae / nm music of our immediate day 
sey ns his clear, bright, penetrating 
, his range of rhythmic energy, his 
— of plastic phrase and counter- 
point, his command of scintillant bra- 
vura, his alertness to the percussive 
plano. He can be as dry, hard. incisive 
as the most objective and dogmatic mod. | 
ernist; keep pace with the composer’s Ca-| 
price, feel his driving impetus. Yet sel: | 
dom has he fallen short when his piano 
must pretend to be singing instrument or. 
join with the orchestra in polished, sub-: 
tilized euphonies. The Symphony Or-. 
chestra, the present conductor, have no 
more loyal and tireless coadjutor. Mr 
Sanroma Shares ably and with good will 
in the chamber concerts of the town 
None is readier to aid in the introduction 
of novel, questionable, perilous music 
Boston schooled him; gave him opportu- 
nity; has, so far, kept him—exception to 
the rule that it no longer breeds nota- 
ble musicians; or, if it does, that the 
take flight to New York. Once Res 
yesterday, the vublic of the Symphony 
Concerts testified, with new reason to its 
pride and pleasure in SanromAé. : 


Re-Enter Martelli 


The first two numbers on Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s program were of a sort to which 
many in the elder generation find it hard 
to accustom themselves—unless some il- 
lustrious name, like Ravel’s, begulles 
them along a more or less unwilling 
course. Long habit, ingrained predilec- 
tion, the background of a nineteenth cen- 
tury. that-associated music with morals 
amid philosophiésy Goctrines, preachments 
and many another unrelated matter that 
bade it be uplifting, ennobling, consoling 
and all that, make them mistrustful of 
music written and existing ‘‘merely” to 
entertain. (Yet Bach himself, and th 
italians before him, were writing it bea 
and three centuries ago). The reslaiata 
and the German tradition, too much He 
similated discourse about “appreciation” 
and spirituality,’ keep them equall 
wary of music that is its own emuene 
however slight, for being. 

Modernisms aside, hence the indiffer- 
ence or the distaste with which such lis- 


certo for Orchestra with which the con 

cert began. It returns to an ancient 
form; adapts it elastically to present u 
fills it ingeniously with exercises i the 
current fashions of keys, disasmhite, 

counterpoint, harmonies, timbres: prefers | 
a. full-voiced fugue (as in Martelli’s aeale) | 
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or a élean-cut canon to lyric or introspée- 
tive dalliance; runs alert and cerebral, 
crisp and vital, with next to never a hint 
of sentiment — bravura here, wit or im- 

tinence there. In these qualities we 
listeners are to find our interest and take 
our pleasure. Martelli’s Concerto, piece 
and performances, yielded both plentifully 
and engagingly. But the unaccustomed, 
and therefore mistrustful, ‘‘cut it cold.” 
Outside Stravinsky and, may be, Hinde- 
mith, whom the matinée audience has at 
last accepted, it prefers—for the present 


—not to sO. | 


Ravel Renewed 

But when Ravel, become at the end of 
his fifties almost & modern classic, con- 
jures; when Mr. Sanromé takes his 
place at the piano, when Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky is plainly in happy vein 
over a new “nremiére,” how willingly 
and responsively that same audience 
goes along. Yet the new Piano-Concérto 
discloses not 4 connotation or an im- 
plication outside itself; has its being in its 
own virtuosity; exists primarily and per- 
sistently to interest and entertain. In 
the kind, within the self-imposed limita- 
tions, what a perfect piece of composition 
it is! In the designing, writing and ad- 
justing of the piano-part, it is as though 
Ravel had re-assembled acquired experi- 
ence, practised instinct, ripened invention 
and adroit resource from the days of the 
early ‘‘Miroirs” and ‘‘Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales,”’ through ‘‘Le Tombeau de 
Couperin” to the more recent chamber- 
pieces—re-assembled, re-animated and 
refined. Not a note is spared or wasted. 
Everything falls into just place. Noth- 
ing fails of its purpose. 

To the virtuoso, modernist, and sympa- 
thetic pianist, as indeed Mr. Sanromé’s 
performance suggested, the piano-part 
inust be pleasure to play, exactions in- 
cluded. Born of a light and fecund theme, 
it is alert, elastic, eager, radiant, at the 
beginning. Sentiment touches it with 
grace before the first movement ends in 4 
sparkling foam of ornament. The siow 
movement, through the longer half vir- 
tually a piano-solo over a subdued and 
gently sustaining bass, is a simple, trans- 


Wate see 


a a ¥ | fac. 

The orchestral part is companion-plece 
to the piano-part in economy and pre- 
cision, in lightness, brightness and winged 
motion. Through the first division, it 
is usually vivacious and ornamental, 
Through the slow movement it is often 
goftened into delicate and adroit eupho- 
nies, into a tender echoing of the melody 
while the piano twines it with fantasy. 
Through the finale hints of jazz recur, 
now in syncopated rhythms, again in 
momentary stunts, like the glissandi for 
trombones, in a ‘‘blues” quality that haunts 
the underlying melody. But all that is jazz 
assimilated, Ravelized, minding its Pa- 
risian P’s and Q's. Writing for orchestra, 
Ravel maintains throughout his quick 
and life-long sensibility to individual tim- 
bres, his imagination with patterned 
sonorities, his ability to suffuse the pat- 
tern with light, so vitalize it. In such an 
orchestral part Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra were as virtuosi excelling them- 
selves for a composer and a music that 
stimulated such prowess. Once more, 
the conductor was, par excellence, the 
conductor for Ravel. With reason the 
composer originally intended the Concerto 
for initial production in Boston. 


Uncut Bruckner 

These experiences, interesting as they 
were, filled less than half the concert. 
One hour and a quarter of it fell to the 
performance of Bruckner’s Bighth Sym- 
phony (in C minor) note for note from 
beginning unto the distant end. Asked to 
restore a cut in the slow movement 
‘where the composer's imagination rises 
lhigh, clear, ecstatic, Dr. Koussevitzky 
‘took the Brucknerites at their word; 
“closed” every cut—allegro, scherzo and 
finale—from Mr. Kiedler’s and Dr. Muck’'s 
day to his own. These restorations 
lengthened the performance by fifteen 
minutes; but it is doubtful whether a4 
quarter hour less would have held those 
who cannot ‘abide Bruckner,” either for 
matter or manner. On the other hand, 
the avowed Brucknerites were gratified 
at this unusual consideration for ‘‘the 
master” in one of his longest symphonies; 
while the major part of the listeners who 


parent, long-curved, undulating melody held firm to the end and who asked only 


outspringing from the end of middle age, 


wistful, remembering, soft-spoken. A 
still, clear, autumn light unhardened 
plays over it. Gradually, the English 
horn summarizes, the orchestra severally 


and collectively joins in the song; the 


that Bruckner engross and stir them, 
‘seemed content. True, there were numer- 
ous departures; but once upon a4 time in 
Vienna only ten heard to the last note 
one of his earlier symphonies. True 
again, he is repetitious; but to reiterate 


newsympathy. The finale fare m 
tunately. There Bruckner cathe haga eto} > performers and listeners; the faith’ h 
tensity. them oro hiny th quataist: and 19-| nig Ppeloetitin wn forms and procedures, 
Mae : }, ey conn Pret asc “tle 
at the great and rich abbey ae “ng act plicity of his ee, tee eo the sim- 
rian, the stately ecclesiastic pa eh 20" mind and spirit u aoa yeaie gti! My. 
which he had shared, under a ye ey in complexities in eae te naive; the 
nal” in the AA choAehl at the By Po as though that 8 hg yap arrayed them 
Linz. When he would transfuse she absorbed the baroque vicar metpabr te 
solemnities into symphonic music, h church at St. Mlrian’s: 7 riance of the 
seems to be haunted by the organ that His richness of his waolinis nnd ae the 
played in them ag well as by his Bai- the heroical voice of his plan Phi novels 
reuth-like trumpets, trombones and tu- glowing depths of his ttince, auoe ae 
bas. He fails to free himself from the intensifying of his sie olga pee all 
churchly accent and suggestion; so at- upon reiteration, until it leas retteration 
tain to the heighth and breadth of uni ecstasy and illumination. It ip to Vision, 
versal vision. Perhaps, for that reason, \1\@KY's sense of this tonal te: 7: Na 
this finale of the Eighth Seonnans: tensive process, Tapa Fae exture and in- 
seemed persistently striving , Y and momentary s bli iia meabapiey 
impotent. Though Dr. K » mannered, him ahov y sublimities that make 
he et. yee he ; r. Koussevitzky and pn ae *v6 most conductors, discerning 
ee ‘ irged him manfully, only eloquent with Bruckner. ) 
in the upswelling and long held sonori- «7, ‘@® Slow movement of the Highth 


ties toward the end—the fo Symphony 

. os ur themes ny this aspliratio 7 Je 

the Symphony upon one another piedae Serpe epithe 
did Bruckner draw near his goal 


anges ge Through page upon page the 
can an coils and uncoils, ultimately 
ive m mounting heavenward. Four 

1es engender it into hymn-like in-: 


On the other hand, the Scherzo gained liveee aca iebuind reiteration enforces it; | 
j : sr and deeper sonorities ich it. on 
les enrich it, or! 


by completeness Th 
| . “Ness. ough f rm 
ance disclosed onl ¢ ull Perform- a more shimmeri c i 
nae ket 7 ay y the more clearly with an halo. | ng texture gilds it 
7 a rs Nnapdi Vv : ' 0. 
varied or solieudiin vacuo with open and Bruckfler—the mysticisr 
evoked and sustained an per copa ie Roman church pulsing nyetiolien om 
Doubtless by ; - beholds and : ad Tard 
; ‘ , subconsci 1 ‘ ” € sounds th r P ¢ is } 
Scherzo sounds from <cemglore car barey dise. A thousand ttenen at Bt. rr “te 
where Bruckner was Borr pper ustria) or in Linz Cathedral h ‘h y at eh 
sonatitid 3 Ss born and lived ons ganctus upon a he e has played the} 
attire m4 sun-brightened, undulating, of the WF an ga organ. Now the host 
i = y . ' | € ° . 
y rustic countryside, where cally. Of a ning 4 ou emng'ng it apocalypti- 
~€ a.@ FL N jen 3) hymn stavs , 
: , 4 * and 


trees line t , 
ia he roads, where at the end Of} gtil)s ‘- 
vista a great abbey may break the hori- peace.” nd God said: ‘Let there be) 


zon, Wher , P . 
“Spe Bihee se ne et Phy PORERETY SimM- by his Pitan pee nen o-rivt _ +. It Is) 
a ihuaiies Ta ke 5g Mc ragehorg pious, visions, his caléatial Th, his snellbound 
this Scherzo realest east + riled Of music he made of them epee B cus _the 
sings for them. The rh i - J iscdiag 4 should be judged—to stand Shatin Ean 
their steps. Though he 4 age ste hig tO far, among the diviners w) eS ae 
worked in hts odd ‘eo dwelt and! tan black notes cae iy 10 have writ- 
scherzi of the countrysi le > serge Wrote in staves. o paper Suen 
bered. In urb: . Side that he reinem- | Bae ke F. 
us to feel yan America it is hard for 

seViteke. this atmosphere. Dr. Kous- 

nies aches as romantic at heart as Bruck- 

spun Pia a che recollection, divined and 


Profit and Loss 


xesently the heavens | 


} 


rics saa 
cohen eee gained likewise by | 
hearer looks ormance. There if the 
desery mo t wr listens for them, he may 
to Woartsinie ae shortcomings repeated 

SS against Bruckner: prolixity 


and 9 ti . 
platitudes; sequences and inversions 


until , ial 
pe a tak become mannerisms: grandiose 
Or shrunken matter: musical 


piano spins a lace-work of musing em- was an impulse of his temperament and 


S roidery, Through the racing, outflinging, remains a part of his quality. ference to cho} 

bedeviled finale, the piano runs a gamut For those who are still studious of SO forth . ir Pay + gy si dhe canes soa 

of rhythmic agilities, kaleidoscopic orna-| Bruckner, who would hear him with- hundred yi ode Age By rd tpn Mle 

ment, thrusts and counter-thrusts with |out prejudice, who find pleasure from of this ; HHH wn Ane Sener BANG kt 

the orchestra; so to a fanfare-ish close. him increasing at each new occasion, this one of hig sthiah rn at cy Licey 
Stinctions—the fervor with 


‘Hardly once does invention or exhilara-|full performance of the Eighth Sym- which he wr 
phony brought better understanding and > wrote to kindle an equal fervor 


paragrra 3 . 
Sraphs innocent of transition: indirf- 
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Allegro vivace e con br 
Allegretto scherzando. 
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«9 A : it,\"" a 7 aydn Mozart, » , 
24th concert of the Boston Sy pe cay yoy astie ae oe Snen- 


phony orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky, con- Rclndeh Gnd. HE navliee too ‘eeterous 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon); o+ds the contemporaneous, experi- 
in Symphony hall. The program com- menting younger school. 


tr 
prised Beethoven’s eighth symphony and| B S Ar, Ri 
Johannes Brahms’ first. The former! 5 sf selsah 6 e Boston 


has now been played 29 times in the Sy ony Orchestra, Dr Koussevitzky 


| chose two familiar masterpieces, Bee- 
course of 51 seasons; the latter has now thoven’s Eighth Symphony ane 
had 30 performances at these concerts. panms’ First Sympheny. They made 


short concert. Each number was 
“So much has been said and well — pine SUlcnied. ‘there wea’ toe 
by deep thinkers about these two works, usual demonstrations by way of leave- 


that it would be superfluous in 1932 tO taxing at the he At the pe eager 
ir structure of the concert the players 
inquire curiously about their 


signal for an ovation by dete ep Baty 
or emotional quality. Koussevitzky came on =e a0 yeti 
Dr. Koussevitzky was greeted warmly hit 25 peer an 4 pp ban ro oudly 
| ong, but rema See : 5 
when he came on the platform, and he desthoven’s Eighth is commonly pe 
and the orchestra were applauded en- garded as a “‘little symphony, to use 
thusiastigally and for a _ long time his own phrase about it. Its relative 
after the magnificent performance Of j .vity, its lightness and grace con- 
Brahms’s symphony. By those who trast sharply with the other = a 
worship Johannes as the great god of pieces from the “Eroice’ to ms f sepia 
ly revet- The 19th century, obsessed with S 
ic, Dr. Koussevitzky is justly ! : Ye DN 
eee, ; ss and with emotional intensity . was 
enced as his prophet. ness ert ar aah aectiacee 
t to-. inclined to deem the Highith Sym) ’ 
errr penencon OF the concer 4 inor work, thougn its best judges, 
night the 5lst season will end. The a ogi ise paa-‘aente’ ened 
52d season will begin on Oct. 7. bere hn 
In the course of the season now end- This ¥ major symphony is Bee- 
ing Brahms and Ravel were each repre- thoven's nearest approach to Mozart, 
sented five times; Beethoven, Haydn, though it lacks the eleyance of style 
Holst, Mozart, Strauss, Stravinsky Mei na the undercurrent of pathos that 
Wagner, four times each; Debussy, make his work inimitable. Beethoven 
Tcherepnin and Toch, three times: Se- has not tried to copy Mozart here. He 
bastian Bach, l’Indy, Liszt, Sioelius, iIhas written a work more classic than 
twice each. ‘romantic. Now that we are wearying 
Forty-five composers were Yrepre- of the 19th century and turning on 
sented: Berezowsky, Mabel Daniels, with renewed admiration ar yeas 
Frid, Gershwin, Morris, Sowerby, Vogel, the best work of the er Se ae “a 
for the first time at these concerts. phony of Beethoven is ¢ g 
The American composers were Cop- own. Pe Lae Oe bak. ae eta 
land, Miss Daniels, Gershwin, Griffes, sleuth | Beenebone 8 Begg rt dr ihal eer 
Loeffler, Morris, Sowerby, Deems Taylor, ry sanalae oF 1 veaterday, dots not, 
There were memorable performances; it “must be said, cerrespond with that 
oes wer, the first symphony. and |: ted above, He tried to make it big, 
‘irst plano concerto of Brahms; Aenea dramatic, eloquent, planning his effects 
bussy's| “Blessed Damozel”; Liszt's very carefully; carrying them out with 
aust” symphony; Ravel's suite from too obvious care, and a certain lack of 
“Daphnis and Chloe”; Rimsky-Korsa~ ¢otional warmth. 
kov’s “Scheherazade”; tone-poems by Brahms’ © minor Symphony 1s a 
Strauss; Stravinsky's “Symphony of favorite with Dr Koussevitzky. Saas s 
Psalms”; Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony. conducted no familiar eee gre 
Among the orchestral “novelties” that more frequently. Yet eee a Py . 
interested or gave genuine pleasure were often before, he was himse r vic wine 
the works by Frid, Holst’s “Hammer- carried away by the music. Rg 
smith,” Morris’s piano concerto, Toch’s|warmth, the intensity, the bread h o 
. ; . “Bunta|style he imparted to it again roused 
Little Theatre Suite” and un J 
Suite,” Hindemith’s “Konzertmusik.” (and stirred his hearers. 
Amon the disappointments, and in| Brahms, like the poet Gray accord- 
c j to Matthew Arnold, never really 
rovoking the question why ing 
agi aoneag ‘‘spoke out.’’ There is something slug- 
ey Were. thought btn tle or ar ish bout his emotions, something 
ance were the works by Copland, Dukel- Ss i eek, otiomhs . Steeesntne 
sky, Gershwin, Pick-Mangiagalli; et) vitsky conducts, this sluggishness and 
ee gg 7 ees turgidity vanish into clear and noble 
concerto, werbdy ’ : 


ata ; eloquence, except when the conductor 
iene sgh Ewo, bot om Debussy’s Rhap- becomes excited, as he did yesterday 


Superlative Performanc 


many beea 
lew; but, fo 


in the magnificent finale. Then he’ 
failed to keep the tempi even, to build 


up the climaxes majestically from afar. 


After the first entrance of the choral | 
theme, for instance, he hurried the 
tempo many measures before the first | 


‘‘animato’? marked in the score. Be- 
fore the grand climax of all he hur’ 
ried with a frenzied and stumbling 
pace, so that the impressive outburst 
in which trombones dominate sounded 
too much like Tchaikovsky bewailing 
his harsh fate, 

The playing of the orchestra yester- 
day illustrated once more the new 
pitch of perfection to which Dr Koussec- 
vitzky has in many respects brought 
it. The perfection in ensemble which 
distinguished the Boston Symphony 
under Dr Muck has not, to be sure, 
been regained to the full extent, At- 
tacks are not perfectly clean cut. inner 
voices are sometimes obscured, and 
sometimes obtruded. But the tone of 
the orchestra, especially of the strings 
and brass, is once more magnificently 
sonorous. The principal players, wit» 
one or two exceptions, such as the 
kettle drummer, are, taking them by 
and large, equal to those who were 
here in 1915. Some of them, like tne 
first clarinet, Mr Polatschek, are as 
fine as one could hope to hear any- 
where. Nor is a better orchestra now 
to be heard either in this country or in 
Europe, 

The warning from. the trustees 
prominently displayed in yesterday's 
program that §$37,0C) dis stil] needed 
toward the deficit now certain on the 
present season, and their earnest Aap- 
peal for contributions. however, small, 
to insure the continuance of the econ- 
certs should meet a warm response, 
More than $60,009 has already been 
subscribed by hundreds of donors. 
Further gifts should be sent to EK. B. 
Dane, treasurer, at @ Beacon si, 
Boston, i way * 


beethoven. 


Brahms And 


detached, exacting; an unsentimental 


tribe, as becomes sophisticated youth in 
this spring of 1932, Well in advance they 
scrutinize the pending program; weigh 
compositions and composers; consider the 
“assisting artist’: establish a scale of in- 
terest and values: decide whether the 
Sum total warrants attendance. Inciden. 
tal or semi-extraneous circumstances in- 
fluence them little or nothing. Like the 
great, the good, the only perfect Mon- 
Sleur Romain Rolland through the late 
war, they are “‘above the mélée.”’ 

The final afternoon concert of the fifty- 
first year of the orchestra (which hap- 
pened to befall yesterday) is no more 
and no less to these than. say, the ninth 
matinse of the forty-fifth. The specu 
lative mind sees and hears them in imagi- 
nation. “Two Symphonies, huh! What a 
program?’ (One might believe them disci- 
ples of the venerable editor of the pro- 
sram-book itself.) ‘‘Beethoven’s Highth 
and Brahms’s First.’’ Or, if they wear 
the learned sock, “Beethoven in F’’—~ag 
though he were «4 church-service—and 
‘Brahms in C minor.” Under whatever 
designation old and repetitious “hat.” 
(Probably net one in twenty of them has 
heard “the little Kighth”’ twice in her 
young life.) Better the tea-room, the 
cigarettes and a deal of prattle on the 
side—if Friday afternoon must be mis 
spent. 


Consequently those “rush seats,” yes 
lerday, were rather thinly peopled; 
While in the balcony below and on the 
floor beneath the full numbers and the 
seneral animation of a final matinée 
were in pleasing evidence. “It’s smart to 
be thrifty,” as the monitors of fashion 
daily tell us. Perhaps for that good rea- 
son, bright spring millinery was less on. 
view than it has often been through an 
April afternoon in Symphony Hall. For 
certain, spring was in the air—stronz 
enough to disperse the blended brands | 
of cigarette-smoke in the corridors; | 
while here and there august matrons ex: | 
amining out of the experience of a gen- | 
eration the conductorial] apparel, discov: | 
ered in it also signs of the season, | 

It is the merest convention to cal). 


Leave-Takinoe the renewal of life, the annual | 


= 


Contrasted Classics Gild 
The Farewell Rites 
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miracle of the stirring of the sap within | 
us. All that may have passed muster 
when mankind and womankind lived in 
a state of Rousseau-like nature, Long 


es Of since, we sub-tituted the life of urban 


artifice. In that State, to which not 
| ileaven but we ourselves have called us, 


|spring is the  breaking-up time, the 


happy promise and foretaste of the 
drowsy idleness, the grateful irresponsi- 


, bility of summer. “Breaking-up times,” 
2 PURISTS of the Symphony; 4S most learned at school, are eminently 


‘Oncerts are the young persons’ cheerful occasions. They are such also 
who frequent the “rush seats” on 8t Symphony Hall on the final Friday—- 
Friday afternoons. They are not Only to be matched in liveliness by the 


use nowadays the seats are 
f their part, they are austere, 


autumn reassembling, set for October the 
seventh next. : 
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Besides, there were the annual rites |half-mistrustful World at Karlsruhe in 
to renew and in one detail to alter. No 1876? After all the reviewer is only. a 
sooner had Dr. Koussevitzky appeared in glorified and in this instance, an unduti. 
the doorway at the right of the stage ful reporter; whereas the German “inter. 
than Mr, Burgin gave the signal and the preters’”’ of music are always dutiful ana 
yrchestra rose in salute, [For nce, how: sometimes love a roseate mist of stream. 
sver, the assemblage did not rise with it. ing words. é. 

A few drifted up here and there; then, ‘This little Eighth,” says Herr Bekker, 
discovering their relative solitude, sat looking through _protuberant specta- 
summarily down. Can it be that audi- cles across a thick piled study-table 
ences at Symphony Hall are at last out- “is a symphonic Fondo, the crown of 
growing that superfluity and provincial- a ripe gino sapere gto Joyous 
ity of deference, in which they used in- play and glad activity as grep of life, 
discriminately to abound, reserving it, as absolute truth. ‘ ie : his Clarity, 
say, for the septuagenarian Paderewski. this purity, this suns sna this freedom 
Qertainly, the common will to stay sitting from earthly burdens, this absolute con- 
was no indifference to the eminent and quest of matter, is found through humor 
cherished conductor. Old hands, plying |—the saving gift of laughter, which rings 
the measuring stick of memorv. affirmed |clear above all questions, all cries of 
that none of the seven preceding adieux pain, strife or triumph. The Symphony 
had been warmer. in FE major preaches & SpOOUMaeres. Wis- 

As it was, the audience clapped 15 dees Pion pede cde = mal tee gf cla ep 

nd lustily; the standing orchestra, with , Rte tr riggs the Ed tag tity 
Geethin« Ai a trombone to a violin to re thoes cuted eset gh a very great and ex 
hold safely, did what they might; while Ceptional areppic'g sre than a century the 
the conductor exhibited a pleasing blend Yes: throug mol € hee aie oh v3 

sure, embarrassment and honor- notion has spread abroac IAL De agg 
OF pleanure, < smile first at the Was really that; also the notion that 4 
able eee On sas nae af wile: ssh deal of “cultural” philosophizing has been 
men who have worked with him: a | | ale anntaivned end 
second at the audience that these six Wasted upon such rabies eeby'> Setar: achat ) 
ey ’ | a clear-spoken symphony as “Beethoven in 
months had taken yg Reese e of both. F major.” And if all that will not 
Needless, also, to say, these rites were re- * , AP gah Pee, stag athea ‘ “takes 
Samed at the end of the first Symphony; parr | re aan” bee posi oor 
renewed and lengthened at the close of tae had "tftp eeninas ae tare mokker— 
the second and the concert. Indeed, the to wit Herr Niemann. discoursing on 
yon was like the first—the con- Brahms in C minor. “It is only when 
ductor in the midst of his standing or we are not content merely to hear 
chestra; all bia fe chem es applauding Brahms’s First Symphony played, but as 
company. But a matinée audience is not it were. live with it and into it, that 
long to be stayed. The homing instinct Bulow’s mot about the Tenth Symphony 
speeds it forth. On Saturday pi de becomes comprehensible and finds some 
fe oeanders that we arel—we solid basis. It is only then that it awakens 
dawdle. Lilies in us the consciousness of a deeply 
stirring and even shattering inward €x- 

And those two Symphonies? For once perience. I. is only when, for instance, 
the reviewer cries his readers for an Arthur Nikisch succeeds by his ma- 
mercy and remission. If they would gic spells in converting this reserved, 
have him analytic (which is his infirmity) low-Spirited Low German, inteHectual 
they may turn to another page of this rather than sensuous, into a rr rae 
paper and read him in meditative dis: with intense, passionate emotions, ant 
course upon the symphonic season tout fanning the latent ardor of feeling and 
compris. When he can see and feel the passion glimmering beneath the ashes 
velvet of the spring night outside his into a devouring fire which has some- 
study windows; when his eyes wander thing at once terrifying and a ghcdeonatry 
gratefully across the table to the figures gpout it. that this rrandiose symphonic 
“94"’ on the cover of the final program- cartoon becomes an oil painting full 0! 
book, need he rack his brain to find slowing colors. Such power is onls 
something fresh, iluminating and engag. granted to a very few elect and pe 
ing to say about “Beethoven in F’’ and among conductors.” And how is that fo! 
“Brahms in C minor’? God bless us all! High? 

ittle symphony of the great Ludwig “i er: f 

i earl for the first time one hun- “Such power” dwelt Paprietge! sted 
dred' and eighteen years ago and pens— Koussevitzky; went forth sepangdl om ae’ 
and typewriters—have <ieegh pottering his poy oe ee ge gmeraaicn} ates 
r it ever since, as though its humors ence. ut 0 ra 4 em gh 
a, sien plicitier and happy inventions did wrought a veritable pageant of les are 
not flow along quite able to bubble and and the beauty of music when st line 
babble for themselves. And how much diviners to hear the compose! hb gga 
fair white paper has “Brahms in C thought with emotion; when. eve oe 
minor’’ scrawled with gallons of ink since executants to transform black no ote 
he—or it—burst upon a half-expectant, white paper into the musing loveliness, 


ee meee 


| riving tumults, the marching splen-/The erformance fell no whit below 
| dered sound. Upon the}that of Friday 1n grave beauty, in sonor- 
Finale, or rather upon the pages that are ous and ordered eloquence, in romantic 
introduction to the ultimate entrance of warmths. Even those who mislike the 
the triumphant hymn, conductor and doubled brass toward the end as dispro- 
orchestra could wreak themselves. Once portionate and un-Brahms-like, forgave 
more they did the miracle that transfuses| the conductor this one excess of zeal and 
the skill of the horn-player upon h'scurved!of tone. The last measures sounded. 
and hollowed brass into a Brahmsian | Forthwith aS by common impulse the 
poetry of tone; that from the rhythmed | audience released a tumult of applause 
impact of bows upon strings above re- 


rising as it clapped. Soon the orchestra 
verberant wood evokes the Brahmsian | joined it and the ¢onductor became the 
will to power. 


| | magnetic pole about which these tempests 
But again there shall be no dwelling |were centering. Next much stamping of 


upon these sensations. Enough that all feet. Then cheers from every part of 
the six performances of this Symphony the house. At last the end of the longest 
‘rom Dr, Koussevitzky upon Bostonian jan. the most spirited leave-taking that 
ears seemed now in the seventh COMm-| any conductor in our time has known at 
centrated and consummated. Nor is Symphony Hall. | 
there reason to expatiate upon the lumi- | Perhaps deductions from such excite- 
nous tone, the’ keen, bright phrasing, the | ments mean little. None the less it is 
touch-and-go pace and accent, the humor reasonable to believe that these unfore- 
here, the light felicity there, that seen and unexampled ardors sprang not 
wrought ‘the little BKighth’”’ into a Music only from personal regard for Dr. Kous- 
that left only elation behind. At Sym: sevitzky, not only from admiration for 
iateeea bE WOE, Cea eee an orchestra that he has remade in his 
sensations on a symphonic Friday. To {ONR  smage and gradually restored to 
o.heis, bless. dly unborn to Bostonian self-. wenith. tt seems onl} ta inference that 
complacence or timely escaped from it, they sa a.180 (rom approval of the 
they are silane and Renkin, Tata H. T. p. courses: that he has followed through 
ae 4 his lengthening term. For these policies 
ixemplary Adieux are incarnate in the man and the .con- 
; ; ? \ ductor. It is his will and his pleasure 

,’ =. i= tO encourage the composing youth of 

For Koussevitzky both America and Europe, to set the 

: new-made and new-voiced music of our 


I id samy Fj . weg immediate day beside the old and the 
heidents ina. inal Concert tested, however at odds they may be: 


: . to find room for both; so hold the balance 

Of Unusual Excitement even between an art that must experi- 
: : ive, While also it treasures it 

and reentnopnce ment to live, while also it treasures its 

a) ow, /3e Aan To the stubborn conservatism and the 

I’ the”"eve ing i 


inheritance, 
aaidience is the touch- placid inertia that would send the Svm- 


| stone of the Symphony Cuncerts, then phony Concerts back into traditional 

Dr. Koussevitzky received on Satur- routine, the clapping, the stamping, the 
day the warmest adieux of his eight years shouting for Dr. 
in Boston. From the outset of this final day seem the sufficient and decisive 


loussevitzkv on Satur- 


concert of the fifty-first season, excite- answer. The opposition to his programs 
ment stirred in an atmosphere almost lifting a protesting voice vainly at the 
always more animated and resilient than end of every season, is weak and elderly. 
that of the matinée. Not only the orches- The support is voung and strong. Even 
tra, but the audience. instantly and to a our most masterful matrons nay not 
man and a woman, rose in salute to the|always get their way. So long as there 
conductor as soon as he appeared at the!is Dr. Koussevitzky, there wil] also be 
turn toward his stand. Before and be- room and welcome for the new adventure 
hind him the appiause might hardly have that is spur and reason not only for the 
been warmer. more general, move arts but for life itself. IM, ear 
Sustained. With his familiar gesture of 

smiling deprecation, Dr. lKoussevitzky 
made way at last for Beethoven's Wighth 
Symphony. The performance was not 
less alert and adept than that of iriday; 
While the woodwind choir, in particular, - 
outdid itself in the middle measures of 
the Minuet. The end brought renewed 
plaudits. Now conductor and orchestra. 
Shared them. ) 2 

After intermission. longer than usual | 
to suit a cheerful and talkative occasion, | 


' 


followed Brahms’s Symphony in @ minor. | 





: ‘(the last-named in a singularly glam- 

' orous performance), and that deservedly 

restored to the repertory Strauss’ “Don 
7 | Quixote” and the noble “‘Istar’’ of the 


late Vincent d’Indy. 


Two ,distinguished European compos- 
ers appeared here for the first time in 
person during this season, the Russian 

Nicolai Tcherepnin and the Englishman 


Gustav Holst, each conducting his own 
Morris and 


music. The Americans, 

Gershwin and the Austrian Toch, were 
soloists in their own pieces for piano 
| and orchestra. The Bach Cantata Club, 


the Harvard Glee Club and the Cecilia 
Society severally assisted at one or an- 
other concert. Anniversaries of Haydn 
and of Goethe were appropriately com- 


rae W k memorated. 
Two aml lal Or S Nor does this complete the tale of 


what may be described of as eventful 
occasions through the season of 1931-32, 


Make U Closing | Not always were the Symphony con- 
p | certs so rich in such things, so agree- 
ably diversified. That Dr. kKoussevitzky 
. has much of interest in store for us 
ist ne-t season is a foregone conclusion. 
aT | 3 ak 2, ‘No sooner has a year of these concerts 
ww > rm A ip ended than one may begin to anticipate 
{ the excitements and satisfaction of the 
one that is to come. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


As compensation perhaps for the 
lengths and exactions of that of a 
week ago, the Symphony Concert of 
yesterday afternoon, the final mati- 
nee of the season, offered two ta- 
miliar symphonies, Beethoven’s little, 
and lesser, Eighth and the -First of 
Brahms, now in the heyday of its 
popularity. 


pees eee 


RECALLS AT THE END 


The rites that mark the season’s end 
were yesterday duly observed. When 
Dr. Koussevitzky first came upon the 
stage, the orchestra rose in greeting, 
and some .members of the audience fol- 
lowed suit. The applause was long con- 
tinued. The performance of Beethoven's 
Symphony, admirable saving some 
roughness in the first movement, Was 
enthusiastically received. And when Dr. 
| Koussevitzky, as is his wont, swelled 
‘the close of Brahms’ Symphony to an 
apotheosis less Brahmsian than Lisztian 
or Tchaikovskian, the hall rang with 
applause to which was added the sound 
of stamping feet. Many were the re- 
culls, and a deserving orchestra was 
called upon to bow. 

Thus ended a symphony season, the 
Bist, in which the orchestral perform- 
ance has been, on the whole, at a level 
extremely high, in which the _ pro- 
grammes have ranged widely and have 
included much of interest and gratify- 
ingly little of negligible value; a season 
that notably introduced to us the Ninth 
Symphony of Mahler, that renewed our 
acquaintance with the Eighth of Bruck- 
ner and the “Faust Symphony” of Liszt 


ee ieee ona eh ee . 
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} v By L. A. SLOPER 


ITHOUT benefit of a festi- | phonic Ode” of Mr. Aaron Copland 
val such as the several pre-|;and the Piano Concerto of Mr. 
ceding springs have seen, /Harold Morris. Another new Ameri- 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is | ©" Piece which received a great 
closing its fifty-first season with the Gee of _Publicity—Mr. George Gerah- 
concerts of April 29-30. But i ee athe che te en 
po gs or ut it should | tra with piano—did not impress the 
| educe that the season has| present chronicler as indispensable 
therefore been devoid of interest, or| The same comment applies to 
even of memorial observances. For |some of the European works which 
& program was devoted to the music| were performed for the first time 
of Haydn in honor of his bicenten-|in public, such as the Dukelsky 
nial, and another paid tribute to| “Epitaph” or the Martelli “Con- 
Goethe through the playing of Wag-/| certo.” Some of the compositions 
ner’s Faust Overture and of Liszt’s| Which had fheir first American 
Faust Symphony. The revival of | hearing in this series, on the other 
the Liszt score was one of the events | hand, held much of interest. Such 
of the musical year. were the Ravel Piano Concerto and 
Obviously, neither of these an-/the Ninth Symphony of Mahler 
niversaries called for a week of | items of lesser concern in this class 
ome and there can be little doubt | Were the disappointing Stravinsky 
at Dr. Serge Koussevitzky was well | Violin Concerto and Toch’s “Bunte” 
advined not to attempt to make an | Suite. ‘ 
lual custom of an undertaking; The close of Dr. K , 
Which is likely to be successful only | eighth year of dictatorehip Sade the 
when occasion demands it. Next|orchestra a superb instrument, ca- 
spring, probably, another festival pable of amazing feats of execution 
ae nie ee food celebration of aan greg were displayed con- 
) IcuouSly in the final Fri 8 
Peng ers series of 24 pairs of con- | noon concert, at which Beethowsira 
st ben ending, has brought forth | Eighth Symphony and the Brahms 
. Be textes number of novelties. | First made up the program. 
ear Bacay ae all proved epochal, The Beethoven was delectably 
ec ya ee astonished. Conduc- |€tched, the Brahms nobly _pro- 
cs —_ cores new music; they do not claimed. There were warm demon- 
ts . write it. They cannot be /|Strations, at the beginning and at 
ne . herefore. if a new master- | the close of the Friday concert. for 
ae S not available for each pro- Dr. Koussevitzky, who shared the | 
os Pe ‘ oe , | tribute with the orchestra. 
seviuines =— ties which Dr. Kous-| It was a tribute well deserved by 
ama as disclosed this season, | conductor and men. The present | 
Kae chins po hae igen Le yar Pca stature of this orchestra, and 
, ' : Sof some its apparent materi ri 
ae ues Symphonic reper- | Justify the traditional Satie ae 
which seedaead pry a Ba Paterna “ange ie one 
ganization to one con 
penn -Wl to cureekete te coc mains in active aiveetion cf ' Rie 
Americans. These were the or Na mobo sa on orn nner 
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ea 22 I f of hte aun ee, Again. one. oe 
: point @ finger in the direction o son, 
For Wellesley He } And rhythm is the nervous system of 
HOUGH the season is still young,| music; as’ Edison’s electricity may be 
| the course of the Wellesley Concert likened unto the nervous system of this 
Fund proceeded to its second con-/|machine-world of the twentieth century. 
cert last evening at Alumnz Hall. The But one must resist the temptation to 
program was given by the Boston Sym- spin out further comparisons and anal- 
phony Orchestra. On entering one passed} ogies. [t is sufficient that Beethoven’s 
long lines of individuals leading to the unknown ideal hero, made real in this 
box office, in the hope that single tickets; present through Koussevitkian intui- 
for this performance might be available. | tions, can suggest such an one as the 
The program as announced included a! great man who has just passed from us. 
Handel Concerto and Brahms’s Fourth | Franck’s ‘‘Les Kolides” and Ravel’s 
Symphony. But the idea of the Edison ! “Daphn‘s and Chloe” have already been 
memorial intervened, and Wellesley last subject of comment twice or thrice in 
eveni heard Beethoven’s “Heroic” these columns within the last fortnight. 
symphony even as Symphony Hall will The quality of performance has not 
hear it this afternoon. The rest of the pro-|changed in that interval. Further ex- 
gram continued according to previous an-|tensive comment is hardly in place. 
nouncement—Franck’s Symphonic poem, Franck’s music with its pretty, graceful] 
“Les Eolides,” the second suite from tunes, its curiously ingratiating harmo 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe.” nies, isin this early work already the 
Is it pertinent to record a memorial music which we were to hear from him 
performance in terms of critica] com- through the rest-of his/life, be that music 
ment? Be it said parenthetically that to “absolute,” or “sacred,” or “profane”: 
the young idea out at Wellesley joy in in late life it took on more substance and 
the performance of the Symphony seemed depth, but the essential Franck is already 
far to outweigh any memorial considera- present in this symphonic poem. And 
tions which the program sheet may have Ravel’s show-piece of suave melody,- of 
suggested; for spontaneous applause rose slittering ornament, of limpid flute-tone, 
to great heights the moment the condus- of engulfing rhythms, of music sophisti- 
tor released his baton, and the orchestra'cate and refined through all these, was 
was soon on its feet in acknowledgment. heard once more last evening at Weallas- 
To Dr. Koussevitzky this Symphony is ley even as it had already been heard in 
apparently the musical embodiment of Boston and in Cam ridge. A. H. M. 
all those things in life which we are ac- 
customed to group together under the 
collective term heroism, And it is 
equally apparent that Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
hero is the idealization of an exceedingly 
inclusive group of Sreat and noble vir- 
tues. That hero is never a blusterer or 
& Swagegerer or a swashbuckler. His 
heroism leaves such tell-tale signs of pet- 
tiness far, far behind. He has time for 
the refinements and the sensibilities of 
life. His heroism proceeds from an in- 
ner nobility of soul, is evidenced by the 
accomplishment of great things of last- 
ing value to mankind. That Beethoven’s 
hero is a composite idealization of the 
unselfish, altruistic, manly, dynamic 
forces in life, follows necessarily from 
the authenticated Stories of the dedica- 
tion of this Symphony. It is evident then 
that the composer's hero and the conduc- 
tor’s hero are as nearly identical as the 
wo minds can be. And where 
would one find a more perfect personifica- 
tion of this ideal than in the life of 
Thomas Alva Edison? 
And what, may one ask, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
treatment of this symphony? From a 
Complex of great qualities it is of course 
difficult to isolate one single one; but 
if an answer were attempted, it would 
probably deal with the conductor's rhyth- 
mic handling of this score. From these 
rhythms Proceeds a satisfying complete- 
ness—does one “interpret” too much if 
one suggests a life filled completely full 
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For Wellesley Hearing 24, "ak 


HOUGH the season is stil] young, 
the course of the Wellesley Concert 
Fund proceeded to its second con- 


program was given by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On entering one passed 


long lines of individuals leading to the’ 
box office, in the hope that Single tickets: 


for this performance might be available. 
The program as announced included a 
Handel Concerto and Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony. sut the idea of the Edison 
memorial intervened, and Wellesley last 
evening heard Beethoven’s “Heroic” 
symphony even as Symphony Hall will 
hear it this afternoon, The rest of the pro- 
gram continued according to previous an- 
nouncement—Franck’s Symphonic poem, 
‘Les Eolides,’’ the second suite from 
Ravel’s “‘Daphnis and Chloe,” 

[Is it pertinent to record a memorial 
performance in terms of Critical com- 
ment? Be it said parenthetically that to 
the young idea out at Wellesley joy in 
the performance of the Symphonv seemed 
far to outweigh any memorial considera.- 
tions which the program sheet may have 
Suggested; for spontaneous applause rose 
to great heights the moment the condu>-. 
tor released his baton, and the orchestra 
was soon on its feet in acknowledgement. 
To Dr. Koussevitzkv this Symphony is 
apparently the musica] embodiment of 
all those things in life Which we are ac 
customed to Sroup together under the 


collective term heroism. And it is 
equally apparent that Dr. koussevitzky’ 
hero is the idealization of an exceedingly 
inclusive group of Sreat and noble vir 


tues. That hero is never a blusterer 


& sSwaggeerer or a Swashnbuckler. 
heroism leaves such tell-tale signs of 
tiness far, far behind. He has time 
the refinements and the « nNsibilities 
life. His heroism proceeds from an 
ner nobilitv of Soul, is evidenced by thi 
accomplishment of great things of Jas? 
Ing value to mankind. That Beethoven’. 
hero is a composite idealization of the 
unselfish, altruistic, manly, dvnamic 
forces in life, follows necessarily from 
the authenticated stories of the dedica 
Llon of this Symphony. It is evident then 
that the composer's hero and the conduc 
tor’s hero are as nearly identical as th. 
Products of two minds can be. And wher: 
would one finda more perfect personifica- 
tion of this ideal than in the life of 
Thomas Alva Edison? 

And what, may one ask, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
treatment of this Symphony? From a 
complex of great qualities it is of course 
difficult to isolate one Single one: but 
if an answer were attempted, it would 
probably dea] With the conductor's rhyth- 
mic handling of this score. From these 
rhythms proceeds a Satisfying complete- 
ness—does one “interpret” too much if 
one suggests a life filled completely full] 


of great achievement? Again one could 
point a finger in the direction of Edison. 


|}And rhythm is the nervous system of 


music; as Edison’s electricity may be 


'likened unto the nervous system of this 
: machine-world of the twentieth century. 
cert last evening at Alumnz Hall. The | 


But one must resist the temptation to 

Spin out further comparisons and anal- 

Ogzies. It is suffi lent nat Beethoven's 

unknown ideal] hero, made real j) 

present through lk oussevitk 

tions, can SUBLest such an 

sreat man who hase Just pas: 
Mranck’s ‘Les Molides’’ 

“Daphnis and Chloe” have 

subject OF Comment 

these columne within 

The quality of perfor 

Changed in that intery; 

tensive comment is} 


ian 


Mranck’s musie hn its pretty 
cunes, its curlouslhy Ingratiat 
niles, isin this early worl. 
MUSIC Which We Were to 
through the rest of his life. 
“absolute,” or sacred.” 
in Jate life jj LOOK on more 
depth, but thi essential Fra, 
Present in this Symphonie 
Ravel's show-piece of 
Slittering ornament 

rovthmese 
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| _ Perhaps Mendelssohn hasnt erences and opinions; finally gives judg- 
eS: | pois 4 quite as well as he should, but Schu- ment in favor of Dr. Koussevitzky, ‘This | taster peoratta tesa ies a era a en; | 
Preferences mann has been played as follows sinee department thanks Mr. Almirall for his |these composers. There soma of 
| — 1924: Overture to ‘Manfred,’ concerto | tables—they have saved it some labor— | grounds for criticism of some féat “ge 

for Cello, Piano Concerto (twice), First | and regrets that it must omit occasional | his handling of modern work atures of 

es), Second Symphony, | paragraphs from what he himself calls “a | partiality towards certain peer ir ae | 


ne | <3 five tim ’ 
And Figures Symphony ( (three times), Fourth nearly interminable letter.” With every | classes of composers, and failure to re 
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Third Symphony | , 
: ic effort at é aith, it has retained what- 

m hon (twice). ffort at good fai A eat the | 
atone, surely: could accuse Dr. reer ever seemed germane to the present quently ors oe of 1h Prayer IB } 
sevitzky of neglecting the gga 0 tone. discussion: , many new ones. On the whole howeeme | 
Dr K kv’s P composers—Bach,_ eng sages «AO hy the writes isc "hieatcattt that “iennee foteone i he has been eminently successful For | 
| iz rams, 6B there shou xe no plac rape Tetes Mit. ions musl-; the ’ | 

: unSeYEERy © * 506 1 ams for composers who clans and musical critics Koussevitzky’s | worthy ne Tonst oe p heartig,” Homa are 


; hon rogr ,; | 
Symphony Pp d by time to be second program-mak.ng ranks as the most impor- ceptions (such as Stravinsky’s Violin-Con 


rik . 
Fact-k inding Defenders have been prove on me a, pr 
Enter the Debat or third-rate unless they have sons aa ‘tant of his musical abilities. ... He Certo, or Ravel’s new piano-concerto)| 
A 


; lly many Pgs 
ua cia] redeeming graces. Undoubtedly y must in choosing his programs please 2°@ excusable considering the position of | 
J” ~ 
i — No~ ntleggeptins . ill in general not 7 ? F . 
An 74 7 vate. rhose bdo apis piling veate from sible. These include elderly ladies who 28 the incredibly uninteresting Ode of. 
HHRE Ii wht thirty 0! : adore Schubert but for the | Copland, may. be charitably excused as: 
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| i -" . 10 d or  third- : ; 
of the moderns are secon all types in his audience as far as pos- ‘hOS@ composers. Other exceptions, such | 
y' today for| Pe played most part! % 


| . ¢ S ment : 
return to the debate over Dr. cine Tee ere Re Ty pass 2608 pty through Sibelius (the Sibelius of } THIStAKOS. If we cannot enjoy all the, 
Koussevitzky’s programs. Two unless they Toe] ourth Symphony) and talk through. ith bhai we hear, we can tolerate them) 
letters at hand press for printing. | ; — faa i ee. such persons have an in- bh bid A ae thought that perhaps we are ed- | 
The first, written by Mr. James B. Hobbs Conclusions i | paged dle right to their own predilections | hisaen” at vorh fig or giving pleasure to 
of Newton Center, replies in general and «hen one comes actually to analyze Bene o oe courtesy to neighbors who also renin og "erie ing a helping hand where 
biections raised against ;ne Symphony programs of Say the last Pay admission might suggest quiet dur- | . 1en the works do not please 
oe oy hang een tient more truly ee borg it will be found, if one eliml- ing even pieces by Toch), they must be | US We are entitled to dislike them as | 
oars Mant wine It follows here- betes from the count Strauss and Ravel catered to. Even without them the pro- paged as we please; and signify our dis. | 
Waar: who, it would seem, must surely have grams would certainly contain the same | ke by refusing to applaud. But we. 
ee letters recently appeared in The ete their spurs by now), but calls every great proportion of works by the great sapeit give the works at leasta fair 
Transcript criticizing what the writers other living composer (even miigers) a roa dan bec ih all are the meat “Thirsily the +3 , 
‘onsider the excessive emphasis on mod- |‘modern,’ that there has been on the on ween. ‘he symphonic repertory. At | st be consi prestigg@ of the orchestra 
a i rocrams of the Sym-' average almost exactly one ‘modern tne other extreme is the almost “lunatic | ™UuUSt be considered to some extent; and 
een music in hig ree Candie only reason- yer concert When one considers that ‘ringe,’’ in Boston very negligible, which | @#™0Ons musicians at least an unalloyed 
ert. tew w rds be presented for eaek of the modern compositions are regards everything written before 1910] Program. of classicism and romanticism 
ale that “1 rig inp ase Not that I do relatively short. it is hard to see how as impossible twaddle. It doubtless de- | would be destructive to the great repu- 
(gt haga ds of mine (or this is an extreme proportion. If Dr. ‘serves scant consideration. tation enjoyed by the Boston Orchestra 
S30 this mS. Chere remains a large body of concert- } today. 


not recognize that any wor ; mk Has ‘eccentric’ 
: ter) will prob-' Koussevitzky’s programs are ‘eccentr’\ Dy or cng bal | e 5 SO | 
rat matter’ ; 0086 ’ soers, including musicians, music-stu- Critics of conductors as _ program- 
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of anyone else, for tl | ; Toscanini’s 
: se who period- or unbalanced, what would Toscanint: nts. ¢ 3 ri 
effect on those W p or dents, and merely music lovers like my-} ™4Kers also fail often to consider the 


ably have no Id anini’ 
sevitzk of » considered? And why is Dr. Kousse- | ue 
ically protest at the Koussevitzky type be considered | self, who care not only for the great actual facts as to works played. It 


a0 | heh me “tyky co enthusistically commended by ail 

program, since these different points Agr 3 bi Oe Oe Geitios fan his @atholic | works of the past but who are interested | iS @ truism that bitter recollection of one 
<A cot dg wage edger cabernet of funda- programs? Does it not mean anything | 8180 in hearing the works of the present. } PLOBram i foe Secne ae oe Pee ee 
evidently ae, a 7 ye hies of life. that his programs almost inv | Some of us honestly believe that Honeg- Louie sles SECOeREY BY distasteful to the 
peey ~ sage pre ng 0 eee vanant Ghee | satareating pate stimulating ? ger's Symphony ond Hindemith’s | “Kon- tee a tar listener will often weigh more 
owever, I sho ty aeeypee se “But perhaps that is begging the ques- zertmusik”’ are great, and this while still} [©@¢X¥'Y In the mind than the dimmer rec- 
respondents to fags nd ne Sh people. tion. To be sure they are not always 1 realizing that Bach, Beethoven, andj} OCllection of many pleasant and thorough- 
doubt about it!) that there are ° 4 yerfect for any pa rticular individual. I, i Brahms also left some worth-while things ly enjoyed programs. Thus without doubt 
perfect . | behind. I confess to tremendous admira-}™@"ny persons will recall and complain 


who are very giad that Dr. Koussevitzky p bs nh Reve agp 
see fi ine n his programs for example, should like to hear a sym- | . " B 

goes pare By Sean gtorty Bruch nhonvy by Rakhmaninov, Vaughan W il- rom for Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony of the twenty-third program this year 

Massenet, Wieniawskl, pet, : », phony b: | which Koussevitzky performed so glori-} (Martelli-Ravel-Bruckner) in complete 


- ry fr liams’ ‘Londo Symphony,’ Carpen- | ; 
Dvorak, et al. Wrat realy agg fe Br Sr al Henobr abe, Schonbers’s. ‘Ver- | ously a few weeks ago. I submit that} [orsettulness of such landmarks as the 
hese cCOMpOse! vabl aabuas at suitable | klaerte Nacht,’ and other compositions | | ort a, of us who feel this way are en-| aust” program or the Haydn concert. 
ty nal ne tether than for Symphony |} could mention. But as The Transcript | ane lane ny rag ORO SUE Dy TOT a. on Fi fie 
Concerts. The same is true of Bizet’s | pointed out two weeks or SO ago, it 1s) | mith pi a neg ay Honesmer, Hinde. | gures 
Suites. ‘The other composers mentioned jnot_an, easy matter, to, Take Te seems ust BiSeete te ee tnney aa Red ae aed a hang inclosing: Loontinues Mr. Alia 
fae many simply boring. How much | grams for twenty’ 0n sat pretty well to | cannot put on Honegger without tempo-| past seas " includiite ote 
ot Smetana, of Goldmark, of MacDowell, ~ me that we can trust = bpd io eens rarily annovi rp yao Season, including all performances 
; ar | he judement of the conductor in the | sila 4 ying many of his auditors, or| at Symphnoy Hall un rC ' 
of Grieg could 7: ar onc wr tah, ager cette and that he can do better work at ' Pathetic Symphony” without antag- | but excluding performances oc wen 
joubt ithe delightful Overture to ‘The |if unhampered in his choice.” te rage, Pr ey he eae that all of | der Messrs. Burgin, Cherepnin, Clifton and | 
RBartered Bride’ has been played, though | | ; sere ee : 7 wi wee Tuesday afternoon concert. 
not without criticism by some 4&5 too | Theory aud Practice cai bavi i ler is included since that was# 
light’ The ‘Rustic Wedding’ Symphony;| ‘The second and longer letter comes Obligations /I do not youn von un program]. While} 
might be enjoyable to hear once, though | srom Mr. Lioyd V. Almirall who is at Secondly [writes Mr. Almirall] there is} of the list Id ey: complete accuracy 
it seems pretty long drawn out these} pains to describe himself as “not a Bos- the question of encouragement of modern | serious errors. We velieve there are any 
days. For myself I should like to hear | tonian” but an “outsider,” through three music. Admittedly such great orches- 143 performance Py se nat there wera, 
the ‘Indian Suite’ once. years in residence at Cambridge as stu- tras as those in Boston, New York and] knowledged “masters” an epatonk yA 2c] 
| 


ariably are 


eee <2 ee 


“When we come to Liszt, it is hard to se@ | dent in the Law School. During that Philadelphia are not experi - | ej 
how he has been much neglected, with the time he has been subscriber to every bers. On the other hand tha Besthonaes encidl si yy as oe all other com- 
‘Waust Symphony’ twice, the First A series of concerts by the Symphony Or- and Brahmses of the future must arise} It must be vemaeniieee of three to one. | 
@Goncerto, ‘Mazeppa,’ ‘The Preludes,’ ane | chestra.in both Boston and Cambridge. from our midst. Not only should any in-| most part the ser bh Also that for the! 
“"Tagso.’ Even this is more than some; in his letter Mr. Almirall examines the telligent concert-audience receive an op-{ tively very short som VOLS ate, rela-| 
of us can readily stomach. Saint-Sa€ns |i theory and practice of symphonic pro- portunity to hear the best of modern! bulk of the works by ‘hart an with the | 
| ratio indicating that Koussevitzien's ht 
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majority of the audience. 


‘ fairly represent the ratio between ‘‘clas- 


j 
wp ete tn ne a a ae ne nen typ mses een alien te TPR DT A omen ne eat at A ne Oe re ey ener, eile re 
grams are sixty-seven. per cent made up| jt jis interesting to note that the per- 
of works of nowledgd masters iIndi-| ¢ormances of works by Beethoven, 
cates a very fair consideration of the! Branms, Mozart and Wagner together 
exceeded all performances of works by 


It is true that the analysis may not) composers listed in the “modern’”’ table. 
FA . . I wonder whether some of the 
sical and romantic” music and “modern” oariticgs of Koussevitzky’s ‘‘modernisms”’ 
as it would be considered by the anony-' have adequately considered the figures? 
|mous critics. But if we should subtract 
the performances of Bruckner, Mahler, 
| Milborgeky. Ravel, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
'Skriabin, Sibelius, and Stravinsky from 
| the “‘masters’ ”’ table and add them to the 
“modern” table, the totals would show 
that music which can conservatively be 
considered “romantic and classical” had 
111 performances as against eighty-one 
performances for all mus:c otherwise. 
| Since “all music otherwise’ is an _ ex- 
' eeedingly broad field, perhaps the ratio is 
‘not radically prejudicial... . 
It should be added that some argument 
may be advanced for the inclusion of Pro- 
kofiev and Loeffler in the ‘‘masters’ ”’ table. 
ae With Ravel I have consid: 
ered the Piano Concerto as_ proper 
material for the ‘“modern’ table, 
since this division is based to some 
extent upon musical worth. In the 
case of Stravinsky, I have included both 
his’ new Violin-Concerto and his “Sym- 
pheny of Psalms” in the “modern” 
table: the Suites from ‘‘Petrushka” and 
“Pylcinella”’ in the ‘‘masters’ ”’ table. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
Beethoven . 
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D’ Indy 
Stravinsky 
Mahler 
Skriabin 
Sibelius 
Bach, C. 
Bruckner 
Franck 
Rakhmanirov 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Berlioz 
Musoregsky 


OTHER (MODERN) 


Stravinsky 
Prokofiev 
Toch 
Gershwin 
Sowerby 
Taylor 
Berezovaeky 


Hindemith 
Loeffler 
Martelli 
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e More Mahler 
And His Symphony 
The “Ninth” with Wagner to 


Begin Another Season 
w= Of “Mondays” 


Aare 0,/ Pf 
EK Monday series ns oh be of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
evening heard-a program lifted bodily 
from the older Friday-Saturday series. 
Not before have the Monday people 
heard a whole program exactly as it ap- 
peared in the other concerts. More 
usual has it been to assemble a list by 
picking and choosing from the various 
pieces already played in the main series, 
But this particular concert was one so 
notable, one so perfectly adapted to the 
newer concerts as well as to the otder 
that it would have been a great pity to 
change a single item. It was the first 
concert of the winter for these Monday 
hearers. They greeted Dr. Koussevitzky 
with a sudden, deafening burst of ap- 
plause which maintained itself for a con- 
siderable period of time. No hallful on 
Friday or Saturday, eager for a new 
season to begin, have been more clamor-~ 
ous at the opening of their concerts than 
tils company of comparative newcom- 
ers that last evening filled the large audi. 
torium, 
} Mahler’s ninth symphony, Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried Idyl,” the same composer's 
overture to ‘“Tannhiduser’”’ constituted 
the program. But of course it was Mah- 
ler S symphony that was the focal center 
of interest. Many a hearer of Friday or 
saturday would have liked to hear this 
repetition of that Symphony, would like 
to hear it again in his own series. But 
no less did this audience warm to it. 
For applause did not cease unti] the con- 
ductor bade his Players rise to make 
their own acknowledgment of their pub- 
lic’s approval. 

Such a performance as that of last 
evening was beyond praise. Comment 
then must center about the symphony 
itself, and must necessarily be brief, for 
this Symphony has already been the sub- 
ject of extended remark in these colunins 
upon three occasions. This symphony 
has given to many a music lover here- 
abouts an entirely new view of Mahler. 
Too frequently had he been considered a 
Composer standing somewhere in that 
limbo just above mediocrity but still far 
below true greatness. There will not be 
many who will continue thus to rate him 
after these performances. The shining 
faces, the enthusiastic comment in the 
were proof last evening, if proof 
were needed beyond that o ° 
ing’ applause itself. iain 2192 

This musit has been called an old man’s 
music, and by way of explanation of the 
characterization has been compared with 
the last works of Beethoven. If by the 
Phrase one means the attainment of a 


‘music of/@erenity such as it is rarély 
given to a human being to conceive, then | 
movement, in spite of its occasional mo- 
the characterization is apt. For this first 
ments of passion, is in its essence truly a 
music of the “peace that passeth under- 
standing.”” That from the direction “Wie 
ein schwerer Kondukt”’ (“Kondukt”™ be- 
ing the Austrian expression for funeral 
cortége) one can read death into the move. 
ment, only suggests a preparedness ‘for 
that final culmination of life such as the 
Supreme philosophers of the ages have 
dreamed in their most elevated imagin- 
ings. | ) 

But the answer comes in that most 
sublime of movements, the fina] Adagio 
It has well been said that music com- 
mences Where words must needs cease 
Scarcely anywhere else in music does the 
maker of words realize with equal pro- 
foundness the truth of the proposition 
Seldom does a writer feel that his words 
are bound to lag so far behind the spirit- 
ual reality of a particular piece of music 
With that wondrous melody and with 
those radiant supporting harmonies one 
feels inevitably as if the heavens were 
opening and one were given a transfig- 
ured view of things not intended for this 
life. No wonder that German writers 
have seen in this Adagio a glimpse of the 
future life, have seized upon the inter- 
pretation of the first movement as resig- 
nation and death, have read into the cyni- 
cal, roistering middle movements an 
ironic view of life which can only mean: 
purgatory. Though Mahler was demon- 
Strably not a programmist, the interpre- 
tation hangs together as wel] as that of 
many an avowed program of the chief of 
programmists, Richard Strauss,—At any 
rate, this Adagio is complete fulfillment 
satisfying and conclusive complement. of 
all that has remained unfulfilled in the 
earlier course of the Symphony.—And 
intervening movements, scherzo and 
rondo, are for earthiness, for something 
of the sardonic, hardly matched in the 
whole wide range of music. 

One might write also of Mahler’s mar- 
vellously pertinent orchestral technic, of 
the perfection with which all his pro- 
jected effects ‘‘come off’: of the economy 
of his writing in the face of the great 
length of his works, rare in those days 
at the end of the first decade of the 
twentieth century; of the idiom the 
flavor, which defines Mahler as specifi- 
cally as that of Strauss defines Strauss 
or of Debussy defines Debussy; of the ad- 
vanced musical thinking which places 
the symphony at least a decade ahead 
of its day. Suffice it to say that detranr.« 
tors, eager to note “influences” in thig 
symphony—and not too sure of their 
musical history—all too easily find in it 
supposed traces of works which did not 
see the light of day until a later date! 

After the intermission came a perform. 
ance of remarkable smoothness and 
poetic delicacy of Wagner's idyllic music: 
and a climax stupendous and electrifying 
in the overture. It must give food for 
thought that Dr. Koussevitzky can find 
ways new and yalid with a musie as 
worn as that of the prelude to “Tann- 
hiuser.’’ A. H, M. 
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FIRST MONDAY 
OF SYMPHONY 


oo — 


Y Priday and Satur- 
y program Dr. Kousseyitzky had 


da 
given its first American performance, 


Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl” and his 
overture to “Tannhaeuser” rounded out 
the program. 

One may suspect that the applause 
which followed the performance of the 


‘symphony was a reward for the valiant 


Mahler’s Ninth Proves efforts of the orchestra and its con- 


Own Greatness 


Aur / + GAGA 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


For the opening concert of the Mon- 
day evening Symphony series, which 
took place last evening, Dr. Koussevit- 
zky repeated the programme of the sec- 
ond pair of regwlar Symphony concerts: 
Mahler’s Ning® Symphony, then new to 
Boston, Wagner's ‘‘Siegfried Idyl,”’ and 
that composer’s Overture to ‘‘Tann- 
hauger.”’ 

A third hearing of Mahler’s Symphony 
eonfirmed, if such confirmation were 
necessary, the original impression of its 
greatness and its beauty. Were there 
not “The Song of the Earth’’ and other 
works to do such service, this monu- 
mental Ninth Symphony alone would 
suffice to give the lie to the oft-repeated 
allegation that Mahler’s vaulting ambi- 
tion aS svmphonist out-ran his creative 
powers and also to the other equally 
haseless legend that he was an Un- 
original compodser. The blend of sweet- 
ness and melancholy that informs so 
much of the first movement of this 
Symphony, as it does page after page 
of the “‘Song of the Earth’ and the 
“*Kindertotenlieder,’’ is Mahler’s alone, 
and not only the mood but its musica] 
expression. If the voices of Beethoven 
and of Schubert are heard in the sec- 
ond movement it is through the voice 
of Mahler, which subtly changes them 
into something which is his own. The 
ironic Burleske that is the third move- 
ment is in a vein peculiar to Mahler. 
Perhaps Anton Bruckner, but surely no 
other, could have conceived and execut- 
ed the final Adagio. Yet the sad love- 
liness which pervades it is again of 
Mahler and of no other. 

This Symphony which, even with Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s cut, takes over an hour 
in performance, may have proved a bit 
of a dose for some in last evening’s 
audience. The applause which greeted 
it was neither so spontaneous nor so 
fervent as that accorded it by two pre- 
vious audiences. Nevertheless, it suf- 
ficed to return Dr. Koussevitzky twice 
to the stage, and to cause him to sum- 
mon the valiant orchestra to its feet, 
For a third time, with the conductor to 
guide and inspire, these players had 


brought the Symphony to notable per-| 


formance, and the recognition accorded 
them was well deserved. 


MONDAY See rw ol 


The Boston Symphony orchestra gave 


ductor rather more than an indication 
of pleasure derived from the work per- 
formed. For this is not as a whole in- 
eratiating music, despite the moments 
of high beauty that shine here and 
here amid its tortured and forbidding 
progress. Its curiously fragmentary 
thematic material, the sense of dry, 
morose, and painfully laborious absorp- 
tion that underlies the manner in which 
it is developed, the harsh counterpoints, 
pungent, acidulous orchestration, arouse 
fascinated interest but hardly unmitl- 
gated delight. A strange frustrated 
talent emerges from this score; it was 
not genius, yet it was too intense and 
prodigious in its travail to be dismissed 
as mediocrity. Its fragments of de- 
moniaec: irony, of clumsy, bucolic jollity, 
of high and serene beauty, its powerful 
and individual orchestration, could not 
fail, however, to impress those who 
heard the symphony. The _ perform- 
ance was of very high quality. 

The “Siegfried Idyl,” Wagner's 
charming tribute to his wife and his 
pathetic testament of faith in his infant 
son's high destiny, flowed gently and 
soothingly, shedding gratefully—if a 
little repetitiously—its mood of tender 
reminiscence and hope. The “Tann- 
haeuser” overture, most effectively per- 
formed, brought the concert to its eid 
amid enthusiastic applause for both 
orchestra and conductor, Ss. S. 

ie: 


Bostom Symphony Opshestra 
Dr Kot e104 fH rte, 


first concert of the Monaay evening 
series the program which he played 
on Oct 16 and 17 — Mahler’s Ninth 
Symphony, which at that time was 
performed for the first time in Amer- 
ica; Wagner's ‘“‘Siegfried Idyll,’ and 
the overture to “Tannhauser.”’ | 

A second hearing of the symphony 
within so brief a space of time was 
especially gratifying, for the work had 
made a deep impression. Last eve- 
ning, as before, one pondered thie 
question of why 20 years had elapsed 
between its first performance in Vien- 
na and its first sounding in this 
country. 

It is difficult to find any trace of 
bombast in thig symphony. Massive 
and ponderous jt is, to be sure, and 
extremely long in the telling, but a 
spirit of intense, almost frenzied, fcel- 
ing permeates it. Without benefit of 
‘‘program’’ or program notes, it has 
twice impressed one listener as peing 
| enveloped in an atmosphere of fear 
|and thought of death. Only the sec- 
ond movement is free from it. In the 
rondo this thought becomes ironic 


the 


last night the first of this season’s series | and mocks the ultimate end. If, at 


of Monday evening concerts. An in- 
terested audience filled Symphony hall 
to hear Mahler’s ninth symphony—to 


t the end, serenity prevails, the poig- 


;nancy of the beginning of the adagio 
should not be overlooked. 


| Mahiler’s skill in developing rather 


slight thematic Material and in scor-~ 
ing is highly apparent in this Ninth 
Symphony. And in the second move- 
ment the musical edifice he rears on 
a foundation of a thumping, simple-as- 
simple-can-be, rustic @ance tune igs 
amazing. Singularly, his instrumenta- 
tion invariably is well balanced and 
clear, 

There is scarcely a measure not 
replete with emotional intensity. Even 


the conclusion of the adagio, with its | 


barely whispering strings, one senses 
it. Yet banality or hysteria are never 
suggested. It is to be hoped that this 
symphony will appear often in the 
Symphony repertory. Dr Koussevitzky 
has brought much unfamiliar music to 
Boston; this is of the most importance, 

The “Siegfried Idyll’ was played 
beautifully—revealing fully the rich- 
ness of the Boston Symphony’s string 
section. Can there be anywhere a 
group of strings to surpass these? It 
seems unlikely. 

As he did a few weeks ago, Dr Kous- 
sevitzky made the ‘‘Tannhauser’’ over- 
ture thrilling, eloquent and compelling 
beyond words, It may be open to ques- 
tion whether the demoniacal blaring 
of brass at the conclusion is in the 
spirit which Wagner intended. Wheth- 
er or not, it was almost frightening. 

The second concert of this series wil] 
be given Dec 14, 


SECOND 
MONDAY 
CONCERT 


Roland Hayes Soloist 
With Symphony _ 


Orchestra 


I LOAF API Pink 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Within four days two. distin- 
giished singers have appeared with ° 
the Symphony Orchestra. At. the 
concerts of last. Friday and Saturday 
it was Mary Garden singing the 
soprano solo in Debussy’s ‘The 
Blessed Damozel,” while last | 
evening, at the second concert of the | 
Monday series, Roland Haves sang | 
to the orchestra’s accompaniments a 
little-known concert. aria of Mozart, 
“Tali e Cotani Sono,” and “The Re- 


bats nc aE ae oe 
| pose of the Holy Family” from Ber- 


| lioz’s, “The Flight- Into Egypt,” 
which forms the second: part of his 


sacred trilogy, “The Childhood of 
| Christ.” 


(men ee 


SANG BUT TWICE 


It was difficult to tell which to praise 
the most last evening, the singing of 
Mr. Hayes or the accompaniment of Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra. In both 
the music, first of Mozart and then of 
Berlioz, found the just and satisfying 
voice, Mozart's music had the gallant 
air Which so befits it and the right sug- 
gestion of a piece intended for: display 
in Which there was, nevertheless. no 
Suggestion of the trite 0r commonpiace. 
And in the air of Berlioz, Mr. Haves, 
and the orchestra with him, was 
tenderly rapturous, That Berlioz of the 
frequent extravagances should have 
written this delicate, spiritualized musie 
is one of the paradoxes of the tonal art, 
but one might search far before there 
could be found another singer, condue- 
tor and orchestra to divine and reveal 
so perfectiv its peculiar flavor. These 
two pieces from Mr. Hayes were all too 
short, and evidently the audience as a 
whole so decided. Time and again Mr. 
Hayes was returned to the stage, but if 
the more optimistic among the listeners 
imagined they would have a further 
taste of his artistry they were doomed 
to disappointment; there are no encores 
‘at Symphony concerts. y 

For the rest last evening’s concert 
contained music already heard from the 
orchestra this season: the charming 
suite from Corelli, Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphonv and the second suite from 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe.” It was In- 
teresting to note that Wr Ihousse.- 
Vilzky’s version of the Symphony last 
evening was in general much more 
Vigorous and incisive, less mellow and 
rellective, than was that of a few waeks 
ago. Those who believe that music is 
independent of its interpreters might 
With profit have compared the two per- 
formances in which the same piece, 
with the same conductor and orchestra 
and within a brief period, made two 
such diverse impressions, 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitzky selected as orches- 


tral music for the second Monday eve- 
ning Symphony concert Corelli’s deli- 


cate and delightful suite for strings, 
which he has played here before this 
season, Brahms’ Fourth Symphony 
and the second suite from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloe’’ ballet. 

Roland Hayes, renowned Negro 
tenor, was soloist in music so seldom 
performed—in recent years, at least— 
that it had almost the effect of nov- 
elty. He sang a Mozart concert aria, 
“Tali e Cotanti Sono,” distinguished 
chiefly for its vitality and rhythmic 
emphasis, and the aria, “‘The Repose 
of the Holy Family,’’ from Berlioz’ 
“The Flight into Egypt.’’ 

It was impossible for one accus- 
tomed to the Symphony’s strings not 
to marvel anew last evening at their 
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AME the turh &f Brahms and of | this period may well have: been in the 
Ravel and of Corelli, with Roland | truest sense a “reading” of the work as 


4 compared with the highly polished and 
Hayes as solo singer in Mozart and). ntiy thourht-out performances of the 


Berlioz, at the Monday concerts of the present. And against such a “reading” 
Boston Symphony Orchestra.. Brahms it 4 Dai work the warning about its “acer- 

. xity’”’ may have heen entirely to the point. 
r hrough the Fourth Symphony, 

Rava in the suite from “Daphnis and What would Brahms say today? No hu- 


nan Mortal can tell. One guess jis that 
Chloe,’’ Corelli in a little suite for strings he would have said last. evening,” Sah 


consisting of Sarabande, Gigue and this wonder-child really he mine?” 
Badinerie; and Mr. Hayes as assisting The performance of Ravel’s suite was 


: , One of dazzling brilliance The piece 
artist i art’s concert air “Talle e me! *G. piec 
artist m. eer eat: opne Vokes atmospheres, paints, ~ pictures, 
Cotani Sono” and in the scene, _ rouses frenzies. Great was the suave sub- 


Repose of the Holy Family’ from Bel- tlety of the beginning, wondrously limpid 
lioz’s “The Flight into Egypt.”’ and golden-toned the flute passages of 


.|Mr. Laurent, of a sonority and rhythmi 
. ‘phony was : YTBRNC 
The performance of the symphony ‘propulsiveness as yet unheard came the 


depth and richness, In all the music, | ité: ‘an “atfand t fo hestra of 
both their tonal beauty and impeccable SVU, 40 arrangement for orchestra o 
atyle. wave-unforwettacis. | three movements from the great 17th 


century Italian violinist’s sonatas, is 

gabe sheets Oe Le of the purest well of music undefiled— 
being pedantic and reserved in much! Music SO spontaneous and effortless, of 
of his music, it seems impossible that a gravity s0 gracious and of a gaiety so 
this can justly be said of his aio cphadegge ont SP hap A re  exgnir Wy 
elong e springtime o e world. 

tga Fourth no less than any | The distinguished Negro tenor Ro- 
ee” ave” places, few and brief, | anh eve employed his delicately 
Where the calculation of the musical tasteful art upon two airs, accompanied 


. 7 rj le is eS- 
architect is more in evidence than the | ha ‘Seas cia y- Boe R ayarg 
Inspiration of the musical poet, but! written in 1756. when the composer was 
otherwise the whole work seems, from p+ 10 years old. It was written as a 
p of: Salzburg, 


start to finish, an electrifying “tres- tribute to the Archbisho 
Sigismund von Schrattenbach, to be 


cendo of emotion. Throughout the 
Whole an Olympian passion thunders sung on that potentate’s “name's day.” 
inserted in an opera performed in his 


with the savage force of a storm. 
Yet there are interludes, notably in honor. In it, to sori ya P | . 
: . ; prightly music, Mozart sj beauty and elevation lan oy a” 4 ae ; 
lauds the may virtues of the noble one of surpassing y | concluding dance. Yet the virtuosity of 


the beginning of the first movement, 
the whole of the second, and various archbishop. The delightfully pastoral of amazing technical perfection, of an|this modern masterpiece did not exceed in 
places in the concluding two, where air “The Repose of the Holy Family,” equal profundity. One was prepared “ny sense the virtuosity displayed in the 
oe gare Lage eat i ee a te from “The Flight Into Egypt,”’ shows then. to hear from more than one source eneter ecaled. suite of Corelli with which 
, y Berlioz in unusual mood, achieving an : . t} ffect, “And I always the concert began. The gravities of the 
unaffected purity and simplicity of style, sentiments to the effect, Sarabande, the jollity of the Gigue, the 
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Some have said that Brahms’ instru: 
mentation is thick and turgid. The 
orchestral fabric of this E minor Syvm- 
phony is closely woven, solid, but it 
has a richness and a sheen that would 
seem to disprove the statement. It is 
quite different from such irritating in- 
Strumentation as that of Schumann, 
for example. 

Dr Koussevitzky gave the Symphony 
an impassioned, personal reading—ona 
which enhanced the music’s inherent 
beauty, and which intensified its power, 

Mr Hayes, due to apparent nervous- 
ness and lack of free play with his 
voice, was not at his best in the Mozart 
air. His singing of Belioz’ aria, how- 
ever, was of the best one has ever 
heard from him. In tonal beauty, in 
style, and in easily understood enuncia- 
tion of the French text, he was im- 
peccable. Not without reason was he 
recalled to the stage many times and 
applauded by audience and orchestra 
alike, | 

The Corelli suite was beautifully 
played, as was Ravel’s orchestral 
masterpiece. The wide range of effects 
Which the latter achieved in his 
“Daphnis et Chloe’ © still remains 
astonishing. 

The next concert of this series wil) 
be given Jan 25. Yelli D’Aranyi, 
violinist, will be the soloist. 


MONDAY SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The second program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s Monday even- 
ing series, which was given last night 
af Symphony hall, was as follows: 
Corelli, suite (Sarabande. Gigue, Badi- 
nerie); Brahms, Symphony No, 4 in E 
minor, op. 98: Mozart, Tali e cotanti 
sono, concert aria for tenor with or- 
chestra (Koechel No. 36): Berlioz, aria, 
“The Repose of the Holy Family” (from 
“The Flight into Egypt”): Ravel, or- 
chestral excerpts from the ballet 
“Daphnis and Chloe” (second Suite). 
The soloist was Roland Hayes, tenor. 


Dr. Kougsevitzky conduct the, cpn- 
cert. ¥ (9 2/ a ‘ 
It y ht of ‘Dr. 


Koussevitzky’s to allow Brahms’s E 


minor symphony to be preceded on his 
program by nothing more taxing to the 
attention than a suite by Corelli. This 


an appearance of utter sincerity, a cool 
transparency of orchestral texture that 
suit the text and the subject perfectly. 
The concert closed with the mar- 
vellously evocative orchestral scene- 
painting of Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe.” The almost magically effective 
score was performed with all their 
wonted skill by Dr, Koussevitzky and 
his orchestra. The audience was excep- 
tionally appreciative. S. S. 


| 
ou tT 


The second of the Monday series 
of concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given in 
Symphony Hall last night, with Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting. The con- 
cert was opened with an engaging 
publication of the Corelli Suite 
which was heard earlier in the sea- 
son in the Friday and Saturday 
series. This was followed by a vir- 
tuosic exhibition of the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony as center-piece of 
the program. Mr. Roland Hayes 
employed his exquisite tonal art in 
a concert aria, “Tali- e cotani,” 
which was penned by Mozart at the 
age of 10 as an occasional piece in 
honor of the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, and in a Berlioz aria, “The 
Repose of the Holy Family,’ from 
“The Flight Into Egypt.” The clos- 
ing number was the Second Suite 


from Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé,” in 


which Dr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra are always at their most 
eloquent. The large audience was 
warm in its applause. 


thought, before Koussevitzky, that I did 
not like Brahms!” This particular theme 
is no longer a new one, but the public 
still likes to play it. One could not won- 
der then, hearing this full-voiced, elo- 
quent exposition of Brahms’s musica! 
thought, and at the same time glancing 
at the now memorized program note 
about Brahms warning Bilow “against 
the acerbity of this symphony,”’ what 
Brahms himself might have thought had 
he been able to hear so vital and so glow- 
ing a reading of the work. It cannot 
be assumed that the sym} hony last even- 
ing—or any other work over a genera- 
tion old—sounded exactly as it sounded 
to the mind’s ear of the composer in 
writing it. Music, orchestras, the public, 
conductors have changed too much to 
warrant such an assumption. The or 
chestras of today are themselves far dif- 


ferent from those of the time of Brahms 


and Wagner. Even standards of pitch 
have changed. Any composer who pos 
Sessed absolute pitch in those days would 
be somewhat bewildered to hear his work 
today at a slightly different pitch level. 
To continue with the list of physical 
changes, the very instruments which our 
musicians play (strings of course ex- 
cepted) have gone through modifications 
Which are bound to alter slightly —‘‘to 
improve,” is the phrase—their tonal char- 
acter. The size of orchestras has chagedad. 
The increasing weight of the heaviest 
section has brought about an increase 
all along the line, to balance that sec- 
tion. Our American orchestras at least, 
the best of them, give far more time 
toward rehearsing and perfecting them- 
selves in performance than did their 
elder brethren: their many repetitions in 
Concert result in an ease and a smooth- 


ness which the older regime, abandoning 


& work for a time after a Single perform- 
ance, would have believed impossible. 
And further, in Brahms’s day conduct- 
ing had only just emerged from _ the 
‘‘time-beating”’ stage, while today it has 
acquired a vertuosity scarcely equaled 
in any other field of musical performance. 
An early performance of a Symphony of 


gossamer lightness of the Badinerie 
would surely have been revelation to the 
seventeenth century Corelli. even as they 
were delight to a twentieth century audi- 
ence, . 

It was evident that the audience ap: 
preciated the presence of so notable an 
artist as Roland Hayes. Had encores 
been possible he would have been obliged 
to sing many of them. He was in excel- 
lent volce. Mozartean qualities suit 
him. More perfectly does he know his 
Place when singing with an orchestra] 
ensemble than many a singer one could 
name. And the orchestra rewarded him 
with peculiarly sensitive and finely 
wrought support. The smooth flow of 
3erlioz’s imaginative pastoral measures 
was his--—and the orchestra’s—as much as 
the composer’s. Small wonder that the 
applause was such as to seem to endanger 
the veryv walls of Symphony Hall. 


A. Ei, -M. 


weeehy; f Ae, | 
ENSI tS CONCERT 


For the Boston Symphony orchestra’s 
Pension Fund concert, given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony hall, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky offered an all-Tchaikovsky 
program. The orchestra] fantasia 
“Francesca da Rimini” (Op, 32), Len- 
Ski’s air from “Eugen Onegin,” the 
“Serenade of Don Juan,” and the 
Fourth Symphony (Op. 36, in F minor), 
were the works performed. Roland 
Hayes, tenor, was the soloist. The 
audience—one which responded with 
enthusiasm to the qualities of the music 
and the manner of its performance— 


filled the hall. 

Poor though it is in genuine and 
Solid musical ideas, “Francesca da 
Rimini” succeeds in being a remarkably 
Successful experiment in orchestral 
scene painting. The vividness 
which Tchaikovsky su the furious 
winds, the bloodcurdli: 2 sounds and 
‘Sights of that second circle of hell in 
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which Dante found Francesca, remains 


‘impressive: even in an age that is sur- 
feited with the diabolical cleverness of 


innumerable major and, minor masters 
of orchestration. ‘The orchestra, led by 
a Dr. Koussevitzky who has rarely so 
lavished himself, gave of the Fantasia 
a performance that was a miracle of 
powerful suggestion, of brilliant execu- 
tion, of romantic warmth, of over- 
whelmingly passionate abandon. | 

To the Fourth Symphony, often made 
intolerably piangent and vociferous— | 
never to be quite purged of these quali-| 
ties, which are indeed inherent in the 
score (and please remember that poor 
Tchaikovsky had reaSon to weep)-—Dr. 
Koussevitzky brought a fine dignity, a 
controlled intensity, that raised its 
first movement from the level of 
hysterical self-pity toward that of high 
tragedy, that lent it something of classic 
poise and impersonality. Admirably sus- 
tained tempi, fine shading and phras- 
ing, and climaxes carefully judged and 


dramatically achieved, were part of his 
‘secret, as usual. So exquisitely was 
the Andantino played that the audience 
could not refrain from applauding this 
| movement. There was a delightful deli- 


cacy not only in the famous pizzicato 
passages of the Scherzo, but also in the 
section of the movement given over to 
the brass and drums, and a certain 
bucolic joviality in the theme for wood- 
ds; while the brilliant verve with 
which the finale was played compen- 
sated somewhat for its noisy triviality. 
Mr. Hayes sang Lenski’s air from 
“Bugen Onegin” in Italian and the 
“Serenade of Don Juan” (from the six 
songs published as Opus 38) in Ger- 
man. Since his was not a Russian audi- 
ence and good English translations are 
hard to find. he was probably justified 
in using whatever language he found 
most convenient. What is important 
is that his singing displayed in gen- 
erous measure those qualities of intelli- 
gence, sensitive musicianship, and emo-, 
tional sincerity for which it is noted. 
It is not in such music as. this that 
the peculiar beauty of Mr. Hayes’s 
voice is best revealed, but his creation 
of mood and emotiqn in the “Onegin” 
air, his rhythmic vivacity in the sere- 
nade, were wholly admirable and 
roused the audience to enthusiastic and 


were the early Fantasia, ‘Francesca 
Da Rimini,” and the F minor Sym- 
phony. Roland Hayes was soloist in 
Lenski’s principal aria from the opera 
“Bugen Onegin,” and in “Don Jtuan’s 
Serenade,” a song with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

These Pension Fund concerts are 
given to increase the pension fund of 
the orchestra, which provides financial 
aid for retired players. Yesterday’s 
concert was the first such this season; 
for a second, to occur next Spring, 
Bach’s B minor Mass has been an- 
nounced, 

The Fantasia has been played but 
rarely in Boston. According to record, 
it last appeared on a Boston Symphony 
program in 1910. Composed and 
orchestrated in the Summer and early 
Autumn of i876, the work is based 
upon verses from Dante’s “Inferno.” 
The poet describes how, in the protect- 
ing company of Virgil, he found in 
what he called ‘‘the second circle’ of 
Hades, a company of those whose 
eternal punishment. it was to suffer 
for their carnal sins the torments of 
being buffeted “bout by strong winds, 
without hope of 12st. Among the com- 
pany were Francesca Da Rimini and 
her lover, Paolo (brother of her hus- 
band), who had been slain by Fran- 
cesca’s husband after the latter had 
discovered their unlawful love, Fran- 
cesca tells the story of her tragedy to 
Dante. 

“Francesca”? is by no means among 
the Russian master’s lesser works. 
Together with much of hig music, it is 
poignant and tempestuous, It is more 
moving to one listener than the 
‘Pathetic’? Symphony and ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,"* for example. It also 
seems to be less marred than the 
latter pieces by the banality of the- 
matic material and manipulation that 
is encountered here and there in many 
of Tchaikovsky’s compositions. 

Without benefit of an elaborate lit- 
erary ‘‘program,’’ the Fantasia fur- 
nishes an effective musical description 
of the winds of Hades, the cries of the 
tormented, and an unfolding of Fran- 
cesca’s unhappy tale. 

Together with the Symphony on yes- 
terday’s program, ‘‘Francesca’’ also 


that is a purely physical matter: they 
require @ voice of more opulence than 
that of Mr Hayes. 

After the concert the singer was 
presented by the Pension Fund - 
mittee, a silver bow}, inscribed with 
an expression of gratitude, in appre- 
ciation of Mr Hayes’ generosity in giv- 
ing his services by appearing as solo- 
ist yesterday. Max Kunze, as spokes. 
man, made the presentation. 

Dr Koussevitzky conducted, as he al- 
ways does Tchaikovsky’s music, with 
superb vigor and brilliance, yet with 
regard for nuance and orchestra de- 
tail, It seems unlikely that anyone 
could equal his performance of the 
Fourth Symphony. 


prolonged applause. provides an interesting example of 
PS gd ps at Wwio Pag Bape only given |how extremely personal is Tchaikov- 
b f het ¢ n aid o Ba pension fund, | sky's music. Both works, for all their 
il ee Sey, ee ‘storm and stress, and the latter for 
th e, Ga., for the occasion, was after .1) its connection with a therile of 
the pores’ privately preenpnet by the | universal application, are relatively 
ts on gaan with oMeeng /small-scaled, predominantly expres- 
gratinide, The presentation was per- |2088,0f Tchaikovsky's own charactor 
fo dbyM aes K = ie Pp | and feeling. There is no impression 
rme y Mr. Max Kunze as Spokesman of epic breadth and grandeur ah oe 


. | 
of the committee. * (ino doubt there would have been had 


, Wasner, for example, written sym- 
phonies in his maturity, and a tone 
S p Y AL ‘ poem upon this subject, 

Mr Hayes sang the aria and the 
serenade with his unfailing good style 
Dr Koussevitzky, in selecting the and sensitive artistry. The great Ne- 

program for the Boston Symphony gro tenor invariably gives consistent- 
Orchestra’s Pension Fund Concert yes- ly good interpretations, and is one of 
terday afternoon, honored the memory the greatest of present-day artists. 
of his illustrious compatriot Tchaikov-; Only in one respect could the aria and 
sky. For the orchestra alone there|serenade have been improved, and 
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Brilliant Orchestral Concert. 


By OLIN DOWNES. 


The most brilliant orchestral con- 
cert thus far this season in New 
York was given by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting, last night in Carnegie 
Hall. There is no blinking the fact. 
There may be divergences of opinion 
regarding the quality of the orchestra 


itself, compared with others in this 
city, which is fortunate in hearing 
the finest orchestras. The writer 
‘believes that the Boston Symphony, 
4S an orchestra, surpasses all its 
rivals in beauty and brilliancy of 
tone and suppleness of technic. 

It is“true that the effect of an 
orchestra depends so.much upon the 
qualities of the conductor that exact 
comparisons are difficult. The play- 
ing last night surpassed any earlier 
achievement of the season. No con- 
ductor of whom we have memory, 
except possibly Mr. Koussevitzky 
himself, has equaled his performance 
of the second suite from Rave!’s 
“Daphnis et Chloe,’’ which con- 
cluded the program. Mahler’s Ninth 
Symphony, which opened the con- 
cert, was interpreted with an elo- 
quence, a conviction, a richness of 
color which may well have given the 
music fictitious significance. 
Mahler’s symphony, played for the 
first time here, is too long. It lasted 
two or three minutes beyond an hour, 
and forty minutes would certainly 
have sufficed to convey everything 
of significance in the composer’s 
mind, Granted this, the symphony 
Appears as a whole a more coherent 
and better-knit work than most of 
Mahler’s scores. There are thematic 
relationships between the move- 
ments. There is no avowed pro- 
gram, no title to give the listener a 
clue to the composer’s meaning. If 
anything, we are so much the better 
off. And surely the general import 
of the symphony, with the lugubrious 
opening, and the dramatic passion 
which flares up in certain pages of 
the first movement, only to lapse 
back into an expression which bor- 
ders on despair, is clear. The sym- 
phony progresses through three other 
movements to a conclusion which is 
serene and, if tragic in vein, exalted. 
The middle movements come nearer 
the quality of folk-music than the 
first and the last. The second mave- 
ment, “‘In tempo eines Gemachlichen 
Landlers,’’ has the undercurrent of 
popular song that was strong in Mah- 
Jer; the ideas are well worked out, 
though always at inordinate length. 
The Rondo in the burlesque vein is 
probably in the sheerly musical 
Sense of the word the best move- 
ment. The noble breadth of the 
chorale theme which begins the finale 
has a deeper import, though a com- 
moner line. But here again we may 
well have been deceived by the in- 
Comparable: singing of this passage 
by Mr. Koussevitzky’s strings! 


The long and short of afi 
pression of this Ninth Symphony, 
without previous knowledge of the 
score, is of a composition that has 
unquestionably Mahler’s familiar 


| faults, of: which the worst is a com- 


monness and banality of melodie out- 
line, but also sufficient musical and 
emotional continuity and depth of 
feeling to lead to a desire to hear the 
work again, and gain a better per- 
spective of it before further discus- 
sion. The performance added further 
laurels to the orchestra’s record, and 
it is easy to believe that it would 
have met with the heartiest approval 
of the composer. 

The program of this concert was 
exceptionally well made. Its novelty 
was the Mahler symphony. Then 
came precisely the compositions 
needed as foil to Mahler’s length and 
turgidness, in the instance of the two 
Debussy nocturnes for. orchestra 
and the Ravel music already men- 
tioned. What had preceded served 
to throw into the stronger relief the 
incomparable richness, economy and 
originality of Debussy’s genius and 
his impeccable technic and sense of 
color. They never fail to enchant 


‘the ear afresh by the subtlety of 


technic and the wholly unique instru- 
mental scheme, as well as the quite 
unprecedented character of the ideas. 
Here the reverse of what has been 
said of Mr. Koussevitzky’s orches- 
tral presentations could apply: the 
nocturnes are so exquisitely scored 
that the tonal result would probably 
defy even an incompetent conductor! 

Nevertheless that would not be 
pleasant to contemplate. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky again made gorgeous effect, 
though the first of the two Noc- 
turnes, ‘‘Nuages,’’ may have ap- 
peared a little deliberate and self- 
conscious. The second was orches- 
tral magic. The ‘‘Daphnis and 
Chloe’’ music carried away the audi- 
ence by the glow of the tone, the 
blinding brilliancy of the climaxes, 
when Mr. Koussevitzky met Ravel 
half-way in that composer’s wonder- 
ful employment of percussion instru- 
ments for purposes of sonority. In 


what other score do percussive in- 


struments so refract the shimmer 
and blaze of the brass choir? This 
was a performance in which magnifi- 
ccnt orchestral playing and complete 
mastery and élan on the part of the 
conductor made play of a task that 
could not have been so carried off by 
any other hands. By the side of this 
performance other treatments of the 
score seem crude or dull. Needless 
io say, the reception of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky and his men was one of 
immense enthusiasm. After Debussy’s 
second Nocturne the orchestra rose 
aft the conductor’s hehest. But’ no 
gesture on his part could convey the 
gratification he must have felt at 
the result of his concert, 





Be a that ofvan)/audience genuinely ex. 
ited.” For their part the Herald Tribune 


wrote of ‘‘that great orchestra to which wo 
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Running High 
he 21939 Tan 


Unusual arm Praise for 
The Boston Orchestra 


And Koussevitzky 


mr ee ee 


T IS late in the day to make record 

of the visit to New York, last week, of 

Dr. Koussevitzky and the Symphony 

Orchestra. Seldom have they been 
more warmly praised or the new music 
that they brought to hearing been better 
received. Therefore, when at last there is 
room, there shall also be summary... . 
The Times and The Evening Post vied 
with each other in praise of orchestra and 
conductor. Said The Times: ‘‘There may 
be divergences of opinion regarding the 
quality of the orchestra itself, compared 
with others in this’ city, which is fortu- 
nate in hearing the finest orchestras. The 
writer believes that the Boston Symphony, 
as an orchestra, surpasses al] its rivals in 
beauty and briiliancy of tone and supple- 
ness of technique. It is true that the etf- 
fect of an orchestra.depends so much upon 
the qualities’ of the conductor that exact 
comparisons are difficult. The playing last 


evening surpassed any earlier achievement | 
of the season. No conductor of whom we | 


have memory, except possibly Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky himself, has equaled his perform- 
ance of the Second Suite, from Ravel’s 
‘Daphnis et Chloé.’ Mahler’s Ninth Sym- 
phony was interpreted with an eloquence, 
a conviction, a richness of color which 
may well have given the music fictitious 
significance.” 

In turn, The Post: “Orchestral playing 
of the highest finish and dazzling in its 
virtuosity was lavished upon the audi- 
ence which applauded Serge Koussevit- 
Sky and the Boston Symphony at their 
first New York concert of the season. 
Seldom has Mr. Koussevitsky betn so 
brilliantly successful, from first to last. 
With all due respects to the other tech- 
nicians who have earned our admiration 
by some vital and glowing performances, 
this concert was the orchestral tour-de- 
force of the season t6 date. The char- 


acter of the program was not one to stir. 


the profounder emotions. But it offered 
opportun‘ties for baton-wizardry that the 
Boston conductor seized upon, as a born 
thaumaturge and worker of miracles. 
“We have yet to hear another conductor 
or another orchestra achieve similarly the 
hushed fantasy of the visional procession 
midway in [Debussy’s] ‘F@tes’ or the 
color-irisations of the opening ‘Lever du 
Jour’ of Ravel’s masterpiece; for that is 


/are indebted for so many consequentia| 
_works’’; while: The Sun, at the end of iis 
comment on. Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, 
noted ‘‘a superb performiance in which 
nothing was lost under the baton of 
Koussevitsky or the virtuoso-playing of 
the great orchestra from Boston.” 


ee ae 


| 
Good Will to Mahler 
| More than half the first concert fel] to 


Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, heard at hom, 
last October. The audience answered 
warmly. Seldom have the reviewers been 
better disposed. Said The Sun: ‘‘Now 
that it has come to the port of missing 
Symphonies, to wit, New York, let us re. 
joice in that in fundamental matter and 
in much of the treatment, it is Mahler at 
his best. The melodic ideas are not 
trivial, as they so often have been in this 
composer’s music, though they might 
easily betray a greater tenuosity if bared 
of their instrumental verbiage. The de. 
velopments are very well planned, though 
in no one of the movements was Mahler 
|able to avoid ' that episodic treatment 
which made so many of his longest, crea- 
tions seem short of breath. The orches- 
tration is more consistently idiomatic and 
germane to the musical thought and the 
rounding out of the scheme made more 
effective thereby. That the sym- 
phony was worth hearing is beyond ques- 
tion. That it revealed once more all the 
individual traits of Mahler’s art, the plain 
melodic speech, the tremendous effort of 
the developments and the inability to con. 
dense and be pointed, is also not to be 
gainsaid.”’ 
Or the Herald Tribune: ‘‘The Symphony 
‘is not consistently fine and distinguished 
in musical thought. None of Mahler’s 
symphonic scores is that; for Mahler had 
no inward censor; he never knew when he 
was saying something memorable and 
choice, and when he was delivering him- 
self of platitudes and banalities. Yet the 
‘genuineness of his feeling, his burning 
land indubitable sincerity as an artist, 
give even his most portentous futilities at 
itimes a kind of impressiveness, and soften 
ione’s resentment of their triteness. 
‘Mahler, they say, was obsessed by 
premonitory thoughts of death when he 
composed this music. His biographer, 
‘Paul Stefan, sees in its concluding move: 
ment a farewell to earth, a ‘farewell with- 
out bitterness,’ as sequel to earlier pages 
in which Mahler storms and weeps and 
mocks, savagely deriding the life that 
men are given here to lead. His utterance 
of this obsessing mood is not so extraor- 


| 


dinary in the Ninth Symphony as it is 
iin the Fifth. Yet those pages of the Ninth 
Symphony in which Mahler utters his 
fears and woes and lamentations are, 
musically, the most memorable in the 
score. They occur in certain pages of the 
first movement (though as a whole this 
‘is the .east original and impressive move: 
'ment of the symphony). They are at the 
bottom of the savage and ironic mockery 
of the brilliant Rondo-Burleske. But thev 


soil. As-it came to our ears at this con- 
cert, Mahler's Ninth has many beauties 


of detail, though by no means unmixed | 


with those weaknesses, inconsisténcies 
and palpable .artifices that so generally 
have tipped the critical scales against 
Mahler in this country. For us, Mr. 
Koussevitzky succeeded in minimizing 
Mahler’s characteristic defects, the while 
he ensnared his listeners with serenities, 
tendernesses and exaltations such as 
have been brought home to us in Mah- 
ler’s music only in some memorable per- 
formances of the ‘Lied von der Erde,’ and 
the ‘Kindertotenlieder,’ ”’ 
The American Concerto 

The novel piece of the second concert 
was Mr. Harold Morris's Piano-Concerto. 
likewise fresh from performance in Bos- 
ton. On all sides praise was plentiful. 
The Herald Tribune heard an individual! 
voice from the composer. The Times 
congratulated him on a lively and nervous 
temperament; an encouraging ardor: a 
modern tang, all conveved with no smal] 


technical skill. To the Evening Post the: 


Concerto had vitality and an abundance 


ninth symphony, October 16-17, and a 


“) oe. iy 
at 
' ? 


new«piano concerto by Harold Morris, 


given yesterday and last Friday with | 
the composer as soloist. Other novel- 
ties to be offered in Boston this sea~ | 
con are a symphonic ode composed for. 
this orchestra by Aaron Copland; | 
“Music for Orchestra” by Constant 
Lambert; a suite by Ernest Toch, six 
pieces by Anton von Webern, “Scene 
varnavalesque” by Riccardo Dick-Man- 
sfagalli; a concerto grosso by Martelli, 
Miaskovskys ‘Concertino Lyrique,” 
Respighi’s orchestration of Rachmani- 
hoff'’s “Etudes Tableaux,” a _ suit by 
Frid, Stravinsky’s violin concerto, a 
symphony by Louis Gruenberg and a 
symphony by Paul Ferroud. 

Dr. Koussevitzky will also conduct 
Mahler’s sixth symphony and Bruck- 
ner's third and eighth symphonies, and, 
lamong other infrequently performed 
works, Sibelius’s fourth symphony, 


of orchestral color. The Sun heard ‘a Reger’s Hiller Variations, Stravinsky’s | 


‘symphonic composition in which the 
/piano plays an important obbligato, and 
| which is glowingy orchestrated. It should 
| Win the approval of those to whom music 
|; means more than a mere vehicle for the 
display of virtuosity. Viewed as a whole. 
Pine concerto is an addition of -vorth ana 
‘dignity to the American repertory of the 
riano.’’ 


Koussevitzky Here 
Nov.19 and 21; Opens 


ith Boston pcyson 

125-1931 Waeb 

Orchestra fo Give Ten Con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall Be- 
sides Five in Brooklyn 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
just completed the third week of its 
rome season in Symphony Hall. The 
coming week will be devoted to-.a west- 
ward tour on concerts in Buffalo, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Columbus, Pittsburgh 
and Ithaca. 

In New York, the orchestra will give 
its usual five pairs of concerts in Car- 
negie Hall, on Thursday evenings, No- 
vember 19 and January 7; Friday even- 
ing, February 5, and Thursday even- 
ing, March 3 and April 7; and Saturday 
afternoons, November 21, January 9, 
February 6, March 5 and April 9: Five 


‘Le Sacre du Printemps” and Scriabin’s 
“Urometheus.” On the hundredth an- 
niversary of Goethe’s death next March, 
Liszt’s “Faust” symphony and Brahm’s 
rhapsody for alto, both employing 
Goethe texts, will be played. The 
choruses of Harvard and Radcliffe will 
take part with the orchestra in Mo- 
Zart’'s Requiem and Bach’s B minor 
Mass. 

Among scores which are not yet | 
completed, but are to be performed by | 
tne Boston Symphony for the first time | 
are  Sibelius’s eighth symphony; an. 
“Epitaph” for chorus and orchestra 
by Vladimir Dukelsky and Florent 


Schmidt’s piano concerto. 


This is the orchestra’s fifty-first sea- 


son, and its eighth under Kousse- 
vitzky’s direction. 


what ‘Daphnis et Chloé#’ is—a supreme 
accomplishment of its kind. The applause 
after the breath-taking Dance Generale. 


are most moving in the final Adagio.” 
Even the Evening Post knew pangs of 


concerts will also be given at the 
contrition: ‘Phe playing was so fine as | 


Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
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Wagnerian Ways 
F or the esdays 


certs by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra began yesterday in Sym- 


+ Tuesda ffernoon series of con-. 


phony Hall with what is colloquially | 
known as an “all-Wagner’” program, am-) 


plified by a full hour of Straussian tone- 
poem. Inadvertently or not, this first con- 
cert proved to be a chronological exposi- 
tion of the development of the Wag- 
nerian idea in orchestral theory and tech- 
nique, with Richard Strauss’s ‘‘A Hero 
Life” as the natural culmination of the 
principles for which Richard Wagner 
strove so steadily throughout his career. 
As opening piece, Dr. Koussevitzky pro- 
posed the overture to the opera, ‘‘Tann- 
hauser,’’ which was the first important 
landmark in the composer’s upward path; 
then came the prelude to ‘Lohengrin,’ 
which gave the Wagnerian movement its 
initial impetus; then, the prelude to ‘‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde,”’ generally considered the 
supreme achievement in the field of 
music-drama. Finally, after intermission, 
the tone-poem of Strauss, founded solid- 
ly upon Wagnerian principles, yet achiev- 
ing even more startling triumphs in or- 
chestra effect and technical command, if 
not in actual creative power, and adding 
a Wholly original contribution in the bit- 
ter harmonic timbres which seem almost 
to mock the feeble ironies of certain 
lesser modernists of today. 

It is easy to say: What could be more 
fitting and acceptable for the Tuesday 
audience than an “‘all-Wagner’’ program. 
There is nothing like a program of Wag: 
nerian excerpts to draw a “full house” to 
an occasional concert. Presumably the 
Tuesday audience and the occasional] 
audience are similarly constituted. They 
draw upon a suburban clientele: visitors 
to Boston who have the leisure for after- 
noon entertainment: teachers and students 
who wish to be well grounded in funda- 
mentals. These listeners demand a con- 
servative program, consistently eschew- 


ing the modern spice of the regular Fri- 
day and Saturday concerts. 

,et even Tuesday listeners are past 
understanding. Yesterday they received 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra cor- 
dially as welcome friends returnng to 
lamiliar offices, yet scarcely as the cham- 
pions of righteousness in music which is 
their seeming serv:ce when all’s right with 
the program. The applause was of a 
polite warmth after the Wagnerian ex- 
Cerpts; it recalled Dr. Koussevitzky but 
once to the stage at the close of the pro- 
Sram. Can it be that even the most 
conservative of audiences is at last be- 
sinning to turn and to show unmistaka- 
ble Signs of a suppressed desire for the 
forbidden fruits of modern music? 


| 
| 
| 


It must be admitted that the conserva- 
tive program, Wagnerian though it was, 
piling weight upon weight with charac- 
teristic German thoroughness, provided 
rather solid fare. A little sauce would 
have been relished. Then, too, Dr. Kous- 


|sevitzky’s performance was prevailingly 


earnest and deliberate. As though the 
eventual] triumph of virtue were pre- 
ordained, he began the serene opening 
measures of the overture to ‘“Tann- 
hauser’: with gracious indulgence, lin- 
gered in the delights of the,Venusburg 
music, extracting carefully each enticing 
strand of melody or giving full license 
to the intoxicating revel; then, invoked 


ithe music of the pilgrims and gave to 


| 
| 


| 


' 
{ 


the closing measures an air of crushing 
finality. 

Of the prelude to “Lohengrin,” Dr. 
Koussevitzky, as upon previous occa- 


‘sion, gave an exceedingly beautiful and 
‘sensitive reading; with few other Wag- 


nerian scores has he such an intimate 
understanding or does he touch so sym- 
patsetically the ethereal note of the com- 
posers imagining. No less searching 
was he in the prelude to “Tristan and 
Isolde’: no less responsive were the 
musicians, whose flawless performance 
tended to fix and idealize the music; yet, 
withal, the seeming slowness of the pace 
(or does such accurate playing appear to 
retard the tempo?) somehow softened the 
passion of the piece. 

With Strauss’s tone-poem, “A Hero 
Life,’’ Dr. Koussevitzky both epitomizes 
and dramatizes the amazing eloquence 
of the modern orchestra as no one else 
ean. There is something truly magnifi- 
cent in his deliberate pace, his mastery of 
instrumental detail, his piquancy in or- 
ehestral nuance, his assured progress 
and stirring climax. Strauss’s tone-poem 
is drama in music; Dr. Koussevitzkyv and 


the composer are kindred spirits. 
NW. Bas de 


SYMPHONY HAGL * 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitky opened the current 
series of Tuesday afternoon Symphony 
concerts with a program of music by 
Wagner—the overture to ‘‘Tannhaus- 
er,’ the prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ the 
prelude and Liebestod from ‘Tristan 
und Isolde,’’ and Richard Strauss’ tone 
poem, “Hin Heldenleben.”’ 

This substantial and familiar pro- 
gram offered opportunity, among other 
things, to observe to a certain extent 
the growth of Wagner’s genius. It is 
an interesting musical journey from 
the angularities and mixed musica] 
styles of ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ through the 
increasing melodic and contrapuntal 
skill of ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ to the unexcelled 
splendor and power of ‘‘Tristan’’ with 
its exquisite melodies and harmonies, 
it unceasing polyphonic ebb and flow, 
and its superb orchestration. which 
clothes so beautifully and so aptly 
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the musical setting of the tragedy of 
the Cornish knight and the Celtic 
princess, 

Sophisticates may dub Wagner ‘‘old 
stuff,’’ “inflated romanticist’’; call the. 
dramatic. situation in which Isolde) 
pours out her grief in the ‘“‘Love- 
Death” absurd. Yet, was there ever 
music which more captivates the 
listener and makes him find in it a 
musical essence of human emotional 
experience? Were there ever Measures 
more noble, sincere, and touching than) 
those of the ‘‘Love-Death’’? 


Dr Koussevitzky gave the “Tann-. 


hauser’’ overture a thrilling perform- 
ance, as he has done before this sea- 
son. But both the ‘‘Lohengrin Prelude” 
and the ‘‘Tristan’’ music were curious. 
ly plodding and listless. The tempo 
was too slow; in consequence phrases 
were broken, and the music lost the 
swell .nd flow; the inevitable onward 
surge which Wagner wrote into it, 


thé ‘‘Lohengrin’’ and the ‘‘Tristan’’ 
music seemed understressed, unsatis- 
fying. 

Strauss’ “Heldenleben”’ is a curious 
mixture of good music and interludes 
of rather childish tone-painting, It is 
unreasonably long and repetitious. At 
least half of it fails to convey any 
emotional significance, and without 
the help of its ponderous program 


would mean nothing. fPossibly the. 


most sincere praise which could be 
made is that the work is a marvelous 
and gigantic polyphonic structure, and 
that the composer is a prodigious 
musical architect and craftsman. 


Dr Koussevitzky gave it an eloquent | 


performance. 


The next concert % phe series will | 


FIRST TUESDAY 
OF SYMPHONY 


Orchestra Gives Wagner- 


” 
Strauss Programme 
' a5 
Avr ts, 

Yesterday at Symphony Hall Dr, 
Koussevitsky and the orchestra, re- 
turned from the recent trip to New 
York, in which they won fresh plaudits 
from metropolitan critics, presented the 
season's first Tuesday afternoon Svm- 
phony concert. To begin it came Dr. 
iKoussevitzky’s electrifying performance 
of the Overture to “Tannhauser,” in 
which the orchestra once again fulfilled 
their conductor's brilliant intention. 
Then followed, completing the Wagner 
half of the programme, the Prelude to 


” 


“Lohengrin”. and the Prelude. and 
“Love-Déath”’ from “Tristan and 
Tsolde.’”’ Dr. Koussevitzky’s persuasive 
way with both these excerpts js fa- 
mitiar; yestérday it once more came to 
complete accomplishment. 

The second half of this programme 
was devoted to Strauss’ tone-poem ‘Kin 
Heldenleben.” Ata pair of regular con- 
certs not long since, Dr. Koussevitzky 
revealed new heights and depths in his 
interpretation of thts, one of the mas- 
ter-works of Strauss, which has thus 
far quite defied the ravages of time, 
giving it the vigor, the freshness, the 
assurance that were its composer's 


'when he wrote it in his youthful prime, 
| Yesterday's performance was no anti- 
‘climax, and the audience received it 


with every sign of enthusiasm, And Pr, 
Koussevitzky, responding to the ap- 
plause, not only brought the orchestra 
as a whole to its feet to share his ac- 
knowledzgements, but also summoned 


Dynamic accents seemed out of pro- | Messrs. Burgin and Boettcher, the sole 


portion; the natural climaxes of both 


performers upon the violin and the 
horn, respectively, in the final section 
nf the piece, to receive the special rec- 


ognition that was their due. 


@ 
Music ne 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, gave the first of its Tues- 
day afternoon series of concerts. 
The program comprised Wagner’s 
Overture to “Tannhiuser,” Prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and Prelude und 
Liebstod from “Tristan und Isolde.” 
and “Ein Heldenleben,” by Richard 
Strauss. 

In pursuance of his custom, Dr. 
Koussevitzky set. upon this Tuesday 
program some of the older classics 
Which his Tuesday patrons have 
come to consider their special pre- 
rogative, Although opinions might 
differ concerning the length of the 
program, which was somewhat long, 
no one could probably be found who 
would agree with his neighbor upon 
the precise spot where a cut might 
have been made, unless it were in 
the Strauss number. 
| With each succeeding Symphonic 
| performance of the Wagnerian 
,Oovertures and preludes, it becomes 

Increasingly evident that to be alto- 
gether satisfying, in themselves, 
they must be divorced from the 
operas for which they were written. 
With an orchestra of the propor- 
tions of the Boston organization to 
play them, none may deny that the 
introductory measures to ‘“Tann- 
hauser” or “Lohengrin” for instance, 
acquire additional interest, espe- 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


cially when ‘heard sans the soit yet 
disquieting rustle of late-comers at 
the opera. Of the performance yes- 
terday it is difficult to write in terms 
which have not been applied: to 
similar performances in the past. 
Dr. Koussevitzky again built his 
climaxes with the same assurance 
which we expect from him. He also 
accentuated his adagios in the ac- 
cepted Koussevitzkian manner. Yes- 
terday’s performance was Wagner 
in the grand manner. 

Strauss was given a remarkable 
reading. Contrasts were sharply de- 
fined, legato passages deeply stir- 
ring and the ironical measures collo- 
quially played. A performance which 
brought to conductor and men alike 
th: justly enthusiastic plaudits of 
the audience, 

TUESDAY SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Yesterday afternoon, at the first of 
{his season's series of Tuesday after- 


noon concerts of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky offered a 
program of music by the two Richards 
—Wagner and Strauss. The former 
was represented by the overture to 
‘Tannhaeuser,” the Prelude to ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,’ and the Prelude and Libestod 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” the latter 
by “Ein Heldenleben.” The audience 
which filled Symphony hall greeted the 
conductor cordially at,the beginning 
of the concert and gave every sign of 
enthusiastic appreciation of the quality 
of the performance. 

Up to the intermission, at anv rate, 
the program was one to make a ready 
appeal to the majority of listeners, for 
Wagner has long been a symphonic 
“best seller.” The ‘“‘Tannhaeuseér” over- 
ture is undoubtedly one of the _ best 
known and most popular pieces in the 
repertoire. Dr. Koussevitzky is well 
fitted by temperament to perform: it 
eloquently. The solemn Pilgrim 
Chorus, the rapturous and seductive 
music of the Venusberg, was played 
with all the orchestra's resources of 
tonal beauty and emotional suggestion. 
Pleasure as great was given by the 
“Lohengrin” prelude, with its marvel- 
ously ethereal opening and close, its per- 
vading atmosphere of calm repose, the 
Spiritual ecstasy of its climax. The 
overpowering human ecstasy and &pic 
sadness of the “Tristan” Prelude and 
Liebestod were effectively conveyed, 
though we have heard performances 
under Dr. Koussevitzky in which the 
muSic cast its spell more potently. This 
Was true especially of the Liebestod, 
which even with the utmost perfection 
of rendition, almost never is as moving 
in the concert hall as in the theatre, 
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ing. Those who at- 
tend symphony concerts.at the university | 
had long desired cai the larger 
Straussian works for their concerts. They 
had it last evening in the composer’s “Kin 
Heldenleben.” Stratiss in answer to re- 
quests; Beethoven for a soloist; since at 
this concert Miss Eleanor Packard, 1930 
winner of the Mason & Hamlin prize at 
the New England Conservatory, made her 
debut with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Her choice for performance fel] upon 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 3, in C mino™. 
By way of prelude to it Dr. Koussevitzky 
included the overture to ‘‘Coriolanus.” 

Hiow would ‘‘Heldenleben” sound in 
Sanders Theater? Would its huge sonori. 
ties seem too overpowering under the tre- 
mendous overhanging sounding board 
which the gallery provides? Or because 
of the close proximity of orchestra to 
audience? The answer is easy.’ The 
overpowering’ qualities did not exceed 
those of the recent performances at Sym- 
phony Hall. Nearness to the orchestra 
brought only an increase in clarity. Not 
at farther range has one heard so per- 
fectly the many various strands of that 
cackling, snarling, snapping cacophony 
which is the music of the hero’s adver- 
saries. And in the tumultuous battlefield 
music strings shone through equally. San- 
ders Theater favors large music as well 
as small, - 

But Dr. Koussevitzky’s way with this 
music as much as Strauss’s science of 
orchéstration and genius for orchestra- 
tion, makes such clearness possible. Only 
the important things in the score may 
stand out and they must be played with 
such vitality as to hold their own against 
all comers. Backgrounds are kept down 
to where the hearer is scarcely conscious 
of them. Such balancing, such propor- 
tioning, the huge sound-box which is San- 
ders can hardly do other than enhance. 

Over and above the purely orchestral 
side, too, the conductor’s way with this 
music is such as to put Strauss in the best 
possible light. One who had never heard 
or read the “program” could only listen 
to such a performance and carry away 
the idea of a tremendously . virile, ex: 
traordinarily well formed piece of music 
The fashioning and proportioning and 
developing of the several themes would 
seem to such an one to make this piece 
a marvel of purely self-contained music. 
The balancing of the several divisions, 
the addition of the wondrously effective 
contemplative coda or epilogue would 
only increase the impression—if increase 
remained possible. But give to such an 
one the labels which have come to be as- 


) 


. 


' 
i 


nusical; this fact s out 
tly nd knows 

patent, 
Her technical equipment is considerable. 
All the passage work of the concerto 
came with great ease and fluency. A. 
soft, pearly brilliance shone through it. 
Many a felicitous turn graced it. One 
thought repeatedly that one would like 
to hear her play Mozart in this manner. 
Wisely Miss Packard chose not to emu- 
late or imitate this or that famous old 
master with interpretation profound or 
heroic or perhaps even epic. Wisély she 
chose, rather, through’ this concerto to 
reveal her graceful, fresh, youthful self. 
And the charm of an evident sincerity 
sealed the other admirable qualities, A 
fuller maturity is bound to come with the 
advancing years. In kind, Dr. Kousse-. 
vitzky wrought his orchestral portions. 
And the unities as well as the niceties of 
performance were observed. 

To the Coriolanus overture Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky gave profound tragic import. It 
seemed to one héarer at léast that a pér- 
formance that cut more déeply could 
hardly occur, A. H. M. 


Now to Cambridge 


~ 

Comes ne “Fourth” 
| af CO hrrmme 

A 25 eat6ér in Cambridge last 


evening the Boston Symphony Or: 

chestra played the third of its series 
in the neighboring town. ‘Two items con. 
stituted the program, the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, and the Symphonie 
Suite, “Scheherazade” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov. In both, orchestra and conductor 
distinguished themselves. After both 
applause was of an insistence to cause 
the conductor to ask his men to rise to 
their feet in acknowledgement. After 
“Scheherazade” Mr. Burgin came in for 
his personal share of recognition for his 
expressive and brililant handling of the 
solo cadenzas of the Sultana. 

At a pair of Boston concerts recently 
Dr. Koussevitzky outdid himself in sig- 
nificant presentation in the purely classi- 
cal manner of a symphony generally 


considered one of the smaller ones of 
Beethoven. In this he repeated himself 
last evening. Like matched jewels ap- 
pear the juxtaposed themes in move- 
ments in which the structural element 
is strong. Like the song of high and 
lofty goddesses or of pure and holy 
madonnas came the nobly tender melody 
of the Adagio. Back to a very human 
earth the Scherzo brought one. Seldom 


I or tN 
5 oa eg aac 
" 
90a Ou 


| __the has Dr. Koussevitzky done a more gen- 
ote oO _ Sian” tear help- tine piece of true re-creative work, in 
seh digg e of the several divisions—the '@ising to so high a State of significance 
battle-field, the hero at peace, for exam- 2 music has often seemed to lay less 
keosdaneh this whole work takes on new claim to such a place than some of the 
significance. Thus performed and thus /arger “3 1 pig! a et >egpdic in th 
conceived, this music is illumined by its the “Scheherazade 4 dataiinaie nm Sie 
program, but is never dependent upon highly dramatized an etalledly expres- 
it. To be able to project such a pro- Sive reading which the conductor chooses 
drei which only throws light upon a0 give to it in 1931. Previous study of 
great music is after all one of the su.|the suite had brought out all the br 1 
preme Straussian achievements. To fullyjliance, all the orchestral color which this 


ce makes such/|coOlorful score holds. In seeking to x: 
pieteciaeine. uneorpaseabi farther this year, Dy. Koussevitzky hus 
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sought to” penetrate” mi 
ever before into the d 
essence of the piece. 


“ 


Korgakov speaks as Russian to Russian. 
Through him,*sensitivye Russian conduc 
tor, Rimsky-Korsakov speaks Russian- 
wise to a Western world. Seldom have 
prinve and princess sung more enchant- 
ingly. Never have antiphonal brasses 
in the tale of the Kalandar Prince been 
so tinged with romantic portentousness. 
Never has the ship been so convincingly 
shattered on the rock. Nor does one re- 
member that Scheherazade has ever sung 
so sweetly. Certain purists May ask 
whether such heightening effect Was 
really in the mind of Rimsky-Korsakov; 
whether the extreme pointing of the ex- 
pressive and the dramatic concerned him 
in the making of this suite; or whether 
he was primarily orchestral craftsman 
with richly and variedly colored tonal 
palette, ready and more than ready for 
each and every occasion. How can the 
Westerner know the answer to such 
questions? Repeatedly we are told that 
certain things are “too Russian’ to 
easily attract the Western ear. Prob- 
ably the best answer is to trust implicitly 
a Russian with and for Russians. At 
any rate, in this present “Scheherazade” 
we have both the possible Rimskys: we 
have the Rimsky dramatized to the full, 
and we have him thus without losing one 
iota of the brilliant orchestral coloring 
which is his peculiar and particular con- 
tribution to world music.—A. H. M. 
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sky would conjure into tones the winds 


At Symphony Hall of the Inferno to which Francesca and 


ht ity <.® Ags it may now generate depends largely 
Orchestr a Ne Day es conductor and orchestra. Chaikov- 
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Paolo are doomed. They blow empty, 


eonipgithmerttines | 
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blatant and meaningless unless those 


“e s] I Dist; , that sound them, heat the audiencé with 
Va ou J. t stinguishes Chaikovsky’s rhetoric. Once more Dr. 


Itself Through Assorted Koussevitzky, and the players with him, 
gained that difficult end. Nor were Mr. 


“a8 Noapy Polatschek and Mr. Laurent and Mr. 
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Gilet and Mr. Speyer at fault with the 


ns dy ge af, 193] 1 as measures that sing—and wail—the ap-: 
b every Toncerg 16r Ms PenSion Furd{parition of the lovers. The strings and 


the Symphony Orchestra should{|the horns completed the tale. ‘‘We read 
have first place. Twice in the}no more that afternoon.” What musical’ 
musical year, conductor and even com- j life, what pictorial or emotional illusion | 
| Stull linger in ‘‘Francesea da Rimini,” the 
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posers—should the order be reversed in } 
the public mind’?—may reasonably make performance brought forth. | 
room. ‘Two conditions are essential: that | Better Chaikovsky when he speaks of | 
the audience be numerous enough to in- | himself, or he does through this Fourth 
sure a substantial addition to the fund: Symphony in F minor. The brass choir. 
that the orchestra as such receive full sounded full, deep and ominous the 
meed of applause. Neither was lacking at ™e@Sures of fate. The succeeding har- 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. monies were mysterious and suspensive. 
Though the wiseacres mistrusted a Sun- © Strings oiled the irregular waltz-like 
day removed by only one day from Christ. ©@5uUres. The whole orchestra wreaked 
mas; though the student public was tak- /Se/f upon the climactic passages in which 
ing its pleasures at home or in New Chaikovsky forgets his feverish waltz to 
York; though the rich and the smart had loose his own agonies and despairs. -To 
fled the town for week-ending. empty listen closely was to hear even the little 
seats were few. Those who had doubted figures Enel he threads into his pangs. 
the drawing power of the program were | Phe long-drawn melody of the 
manifestly mistaken. There was money second movement, wistful, troubled, mel- 
in pocket for the Pension Fund: while ancholy; the harmonies, the _ instru- 
subscriptions from the members of the mental color that are inseparable and 
orchestra paid the cost of the silver bowl Vitalizing parts, lost nothing in perfor- 
with which, after the concert, it returned M@7°*. . . . The plucked measures of 
thanks to Mr. Haves. Pie manv other the scherzo came as sustained tour de 
distinguished singers, the tenor offered FOrce from the string choir. They were 
his voice and skill for a Pension-Fund Con- GY, Suapping, swift, again a music vital- 
cert. More: to fit within a “Chaikovskv ized. The woodwinds worked as aptly the 
Program,’ he prepared for the oceasion contrast o! their intermezzo. _ . . The 
a melancholy soliloquy from ‘Hugen finale was unsparing outburst of the 
Onégin’—the composer’s best opera—and . haikovskian rhetoric. the Chaikovskian 
a fugitive piece named ‘Don Juan’s | ™e!odrama—symphonic theater, sure of 


serenade.’’ Faith, says St. Paul, is best ite audience. 
tested by works. So also is good will. |, Only by a considerable and an uneven- 
Nor was the audience slow to single!!¥ Sustained effort of the composing im- 
cut the orchestra as particular object agination could Chaikovsky enter into 
of approval and regard. No sooner had} Pante's Inferno and Francesca and Paolo 
Dr. Koussevitzky entered than the hall | there encountered. But into the roman- 
crackled with applause. On the instant | tical melancholy of Lenski in ‘Eugen 
he bade the orchestra rise and to it trans- Onégin, | the Lenski on the edge of a 
ferred still warmer plaudits. (It is such ated duel, he could deeply infuse him- 
impulses that distinguish a conductor S€!f. As a’ music that tensely accom: 
who is also man of the world from a piisnes the desired ends, weayes tht aa: 
conductor lacking that useful quality. Signed atmosphere, evokes the imagined 
They also release the lovalty, fine, warm 2"%d experienced emotions, this operati2 
and deep, that a leader should cherish | 2!" is worth a wilderness of ‘‘Francescas”’: 
toward those with whom he works at a Keeps pace with the Symphony in F 
common task). Applause ran full and nor at best; ig tar more Mnely wrought 
eager after the performance of the fan- than either. Kor his part, Mr. Hayes 
tasia, “Francesca da Rimini.’ The or- #4ng it with equal sense of the Italianate 
chestra was again on its feet at the phrasing and the brooding mood. He is 
pause between the halves of the pro- 2° operatic singer in the conventional 
Sram. At each halt in the Symphony priysapindan our edition iy ODPOFUnsy) .sa 
in F minor, the rule of more formal con- Hneness OF: Heron singing—and of ear 
certs was waived, and the audience @tic writing—does not escape him, Nei- 
clapped to heart’s content. At the end it ther he nor, for that Phage thy COaIRONE ay 
laid on and spared not. were as fortunate with “Don Juan’s Ser- 


By the precedent of many a Pension- enade.— Vivacious and sub-Ironic gal- 
Fund Concert the orchestra was also on lantries are not their trade. Monsieur 
its mettle. Time, change, and symphonic Berliog had a: Surere Mm: Aae that sig Me 
fashions have dealt unkindly with “Fran- °' ts. Ma, TT. PB, 
cesca da Rimini.’”’ These twenty years 


the fantasia has not been heard at the 
Subscription concerts. What excitement 
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PENSION 
CONCERT 


Roland Hayes Soloist 
in I schaikowsky 


Programme 


Kae 25173 (a 


Yesterday diternoon in Symphony 
Hall, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
gave its 64th concert in aid of the 
orchestra’s Pension fund. Roland 
Hayes, tenor, was the assisting artist. 
Dr. Koussevitsky elected to perform 
an all Tschaikowsky programme and 
for the opening number selected the 
“Francesca da Rimini’ orchestral 
fantasia after Dante. There followed 
@ pair of numbers for voice and or- 
chestra, the first of which was the air 
of Lenski, “Wohin, Wohin?” from 
“Eugene Onegin,” followed by the 
“Serenade of Don Juan.” The sec- 
ond half of the programme was given 
over to the Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor, Op. 36. 


DAY OF VIRTUOSITY 


Not for several seasons, if memory 
Serves correctly, has the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra presented ‘Francesca 
da Rimini,’ either at a Pension Fund 
concert or within its regular series. 


Therefore, it was with considerable in- 
terest, no doubt, that the audience yes- 
terday gave attentive ear to its per- 
formance, On the whole, it does not ap- 
pear singularly ‘‘great’’ music, as we 
are accustomed to so designate music 
in our time, yet the score holds many 
thrilling measures which were brought 
forward in thrilling manner. 

Although interested in details, one felt 
that Dr. Koussevitzky viewed the piece | 
as an emotional complexity of integral | 
parts, and thus worked up to a tempes- | 
tuous climax which brought a roar of 
applause from the audience, But.after 
all, it was in the Symphony No, 4 that | 


the virtuosity of the orchestra was én- 
tirely revealed, Although the prelimi- 
nary preparation is most rigorous, it 
nevertheless gives an assurance to both 
men and conductor without which 
climaxes could not be so surely built, | 
attacks so instantaneous or phrasing 
so flexible. Was it by coincidence or 
design that this symphony was played ' 
almost a year to a day following the 
performance last year? It is safe to | 
assume that performances like that of) 
yesterday will continue to draw from 
the audiences the same _ spontaneous | 
and enthusiastic plaudits, in response to | 
which Dr. Koussevitzky “stood his» 
men.”’ 

Since the programme was “ready 
made,’* Mr. Hayes must, of course, pre- 
sent Tschaikowsky numbers, One does 
not easily associate his art with oper- 
atic arias, but his performance vester- 
day fully justified him. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Hayes sang extremely well 
throughout the afternoon. His tones 
were round and well domed, with a 
depth which has not always character- 
ized his work. The aria was given a 
thoughtful interpretation, with no effort 
to bring to the concert platform an 
operatic performance, yet there was 
sufficient emotional content to make it 
satisfying. In ‘‘Don Juan,” Mr. Hayes 
offered some extraordinarily fine sing- 
ing—probably the best of the afternoon 
-—and fully merited the enthusiasm of 
his audience. 

N his weekly reflections upon the 
course of music in New York. Mr. 
W. J. Henderson of The Sun, whose 

insight and independence increase, rather 
than diminish, with advancing years, has 
dwelt more than once upon the indiffer- 
ence of the subscribing public of sym- 
phony concerts to the ministering or- 
chestra. In their eyes, ears and minds 
it becomes Mr. Toscanini’s or Mr. Sto- 
kowski'’s or Dr. Koussevitzky’s, the in- 
strument upon which he plays, hardly to 
be more considered than the piano at 
Which Mr. Gieseking or Mr. Horovitz 
takes his seat. True. there are rites. 
like the rising of the plavers at the sig- 
nal of the conductor after hearty ap- 
plause, presumably for performance as 
well as piece; the congratulatory wavings 
of composer or virtuoso as he departs 
from the stage or returns to it: the warm 
eraspinz of the Concertmaster’s collec- 
tive hand. Rites, however, tend to be: 
come ritua]. It is doubtful whether, by 
this time, these routined ceremonies of 
the concert-hall touch the imagination 
of audiences. PY i h- ays Fife 

They are more impressed’ when the 
conductor sets one two or three of his 
Ulustrious virtuosi in front of the orches- 
tra to play the solo-parts in a given piece. 
as Dr. Koussevitzky has done more than 
once with Suites from Bach. Or when 
one or another virtuoso from his seat 
Plays an outstanding instrument, say 
Mr. Boettcher his horn in Chaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony or Mr. Laurent his flute 
in Debussy’s ‘“‘Afternoon of a Faun”: is 
beckoned by the conductor to rise in his 
place and take his share of the general 
plaudits. To the rank and file—the string 
choir other than the “first desks,” the 
second flute, the third bassoon. the 


fourth horn—such opportunity neverl ~~ 


comes. Yet they are intrinsic and sus- 


taining part, individua] by individual, of 


the orchestra that we like to believe in 
these days at zenith. Often enough also 
they give to its service all that is in 
them, as truly as do “the firsts’? whom 
more or less of the audience knows. 

In time these hard-working, quiet-living 
artists and gentlemen—for usually they 
are nothing less—leave the orchestra. In- 
creasing years weigh them down; circum- 
stance detaches them; death steals upon 
them. What, then, provides them with 
the means of living? Their own savings 
and the Pension Fund of the Orchestra. 
Quite so; but that Pension Fund does not 
increase automatically, like the widow's 
eruse in the Bible. It needs to be fed 
from without. Twice a year the men of 
the orchestra, one and all, ask the sub- 
scribing public and the occasional public 
to join in the renewal of the fund. Then 
and then only do we who frequent Sym- 
phony Hall come face to face with the 
personnel of the orchestra and discover 
our obligation toward it. There is but 
one way to discharge it—by the purchase 
of tickets for these Pension Fund Con- 
certs. One befalls next Sunday and 
should be counted among the good and 
generous works proper to Christmastide. 
Chaikovsky, Koussevitzky and Roland 
Haves to fill a promising program. But 
all three, and the public with them, for 
the hundred-odd that sit in the Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Gay Throng Enjoys “Pops” Concert: 
Fiedler Leads gee Srearty.| 100 Musicians 
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When Arthur ’ Fiedler raised his baton 
for the first swelling measures of Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” in Symphony 
hall last evening, he officially opened 
the 47th season of that spring and 
summer orchestral cycle known to Bos- 
ton as the “Pops.” Before him were 
nearly five score musicians, almost the 
full strength of Mr. Koussevitzky’s Sym- 
phony orchestra; at his back was a 
Splendid, representative audience of 
music-lovers, filling the two balconies 
and practically every table seat on the 
floor. Every one was there—family par- 
ties, stragglers from dinner parties, a 
group of young women in knitted dresses 
and turbans who had fetched along 
their crochet sticks to catch up with 
their knitting, over-night visitors in 
town who perhaps never- had heard 
Such a program played by such an im- 
pressively numbered band, elderly folk 
who shuddered a bit over the blatancies 
of “Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg” 


and Ouverture Solennelle, “1812,” but 
closed their eyes in blissful appreciation 
of Haydn’s variations on the Austrian 
national anthem, for strings, or of sev- 
eral of the dainty trifles served up as 
extras. 

Again Symphony Hall has been 
transformed almost over night into 
cheerful, seasonal colors, with Robert 
Edmond Jones’s green and gold scheme 
carried along the floor walls, in the lat- 
ticed work encircling the platform, or 
On tables and chairs. Mr. Fiedler, who 
in two years has become distinguished 
and authoritative as a conductor, has 
Started his new series of programs with 


an eye to novelties, though not spurn- 
ing or ignoring the stable standbys of 
former years. Haydn Wood’s “Facade,” 
for instance, with its grouped polka, 
valse, Swiss jodelling song, tango paso- 
doble and tango Sevillana, was arrest- 
ing for its knowing dissonances. <A 
glance through programs to come dis- 
covers similar novelties listed. One 
phase of Mr. Fiedler’s predilectionsis an 
obvious fondness for volume, for crash- 
ing crescendos and climaxes. Last 
evening he set three very heavy num- 


bers on his list where one perhaps. 
would have been enough, especially for 


those who occupied the first tiers of 
floor chairs. 

An event unannounced was the ap- 
pearance Of Arthur Schwartz, com- 
poser of the score of “The Band 
Wagon,” which Boston heard last win- 
ter. Mr. Schwartz, who even now is 


writing tunes for a new revue, never 
heard “Dancing in the Dark,” “I Love 
Louisa,” “High and Low,” or “Beggar 
Waltz” played by so oreat an orchestra 
Or with such glorious effect, and prob- 
ably never will again. The audience 
rose to this number with bravas, and 
Mr. Schwartz was compelled twice to 
arise from somewhere down front to 
acknowledge the tribute waved his way 
by Mr. Fiedler. The latter, happily in- 
spired, then swung into George Gersh- 
win’s ‘Wintergreen for President,” the 
humorous torchlight parade number 


from the 1932 Pulitzer prize winner, | 
“Of Thee I Sing.” ‘Those two pieces” 


alone were sufficient to send that ini- 
tial audience home in contented ses 
W. E. | 
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faery Tish Cay in Green and 
Gold and Packed to Doors While. 
Orchestra of 85 Men Plays 
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DIScCORDS - 


BY WARREN. STOREY “SMITH” | evening, that present day audiences at 


Symphony Hall has shed its win- 
ter red and put on its now habitual. 
summer dress of green and gold in 
honor of the 47th season of Pop Con- 
certs which began last evening with 
Arthur Fiedler, now inaugurating his 
third season as conductor, at the 
helm. 
place to say that the Pops were never 
so popular, and last evening, as it 
will be many times in the weeks to 
/come, the auditorium was packed to 
capacity. 


JOVIAL TOWARD END 


Musically, it is the obligation of the | 
Pop Concerts to be all things to all 


men, and last evening’s concert, begin- 
ning more or less seriously, only in its 
latter portion attained to the joviality 


It has become a common- | 


the Pop Concerts come primarily to 
_hear the music: the consuming of light 
refreshments: is but the merest in- 
cident. : 
_ Last evening whether the music was 
| that of Josef Haydn or of Haydn Wood, 
Of Weber, or of Walton, the audience 
Save that music virtually all of its 
attention, and the more serious pieces 
 Wwere received as enthusiastically as the 
| ayer ones, 
The orchestra last evening appeared 
larger than. in the, past; indeed, to the 
|casual observer it might seem as 
| numerous as when it assembles for the 
| Symphony Concerts. And as always at 
| the outset of the Pops it was quite as 
‘much on its mettle. 


All The Comforts 
Of a Pop Concert 


Meme we eee er eee 


For a Forty-Seventh Spring 
The Usual Means to 


n —————— re ee 
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and frivolity that some find pleasant | 


relief after a formal concert season. | 
The opening number, Elgar's ‘‘Pomp | 
| and Circumstance,”’ is, to be sure, a/| 
true Pops piece. But after it came | 
Weber’s Overture to “Der Freischutz,” | 


then Haydn’s Variation on the Austrian 
National Anthem, which he himself 
composed, out of the String Quartet, 
Opus 76, No. 3, played by all the or- 
chestral strings, the double basses ex- 


cepted. And this, no doubt placed on 


the programme in commemoration of 


the recently passed 00th anniversary | 
of that master’s birth, was followed by | 


an assembling of fragments from Wa g- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger,” an unfa- 
Miliar potpourri despite the familiarity 
of its component paris, 

With Haydn Wood's “Virginia,” a 
Southern Rhapsody, hardly more than 
_journeyman’s music, the programme 
somewhat unbent. With the succeeding 


number, the series of brilliantly clever. 


Parodies that comprise’ the english 
William Walton's “Facade,” the concert 
became exhilarating. And with inter- 
lude of Tehaikovsky’s Overture ‘'1812." 
Sreatly relished by the audience, this 
lighter~ note persisted in a selection 
from Schwartz’ revue. “Bandwagon,”' 
the composer of which was in the 
audience and howed his acknowledeg- 
ments when Mr. Fiedler turned the 
applause in his direction. 


From “Of Thee I Sing” 


It was a happy ‘thought of the con- 
ductor to choose for the extra number 
at this juncture the hilarious ‘‘Winter- 
green for President’ \from George 
Gershwin’s music to the now so highly | 
_honored “Of Thee T Sing.”’ The ‘Per- | 
petuum Mobile’ of Johann Strauss and 
the ever enticing ‘Girls of weden” | 
Waltz of Komzak brought the end. | 

It has been observed many times’ 
before, and it was no less true last | 


Unusual Ze, 


: spire 
vif AY L still enna its 


Summer dress becomingly. Two 
years ago Mr. Robert Edmond Jones 
designed and harmonized his green wain- 
scot, his gréen and gold lattice-work, his 
chandelier. and sconces above the stage, 
the shining chairs, the paier tables. Yet 
how as then they transform the familiar 
concert-room jnto something novel and 
Spacious, airy and unexpected. Thanks 
|tO Wise management The Pops, in this 
| setting, alsv keep informality. One 
drops in when one likes; departs when. 
one chooses; receives not a black look as 
disturber of the peace. Work-jacket or | 
dinner-jacket, flannels or worsted or | 
broadcloth, and no raised eyebrows con- 
vey sartorial curiosity or rebuke. “Are 
those broad-brimmed hats the spring | 
fashion,’ Monsieur asks to prove that he} 
}also Knows the current modes. Madame | 
barely turns her head before she answers _ 
dryly: ‘Yes—if you like them.” | 
Little Ixe at the next table, has been 
treasuring half the evening, the epigram | 
(as he believes it) that he overheard Qt | 
luncheon. He could launch it with more | 
effect, did he wait until there'was pause | 
‘in the music. In the midst of the Prize | 
| Song from ‘Die Meistersinger”’ it gets the | 
' better of him and out it comes. Nobody : 
much minds the dissonance. Submission | 


_is the order of the evening. Old Scratch- | 
/ pen, the reviewer, loathes Chaikovsky’s 


“1812” with the cumulative loathing of 
thirty years and at least sixty hearings 
“at these concerts.’’ For “Ouverture 


| Solenelle’” he would cheerfully substitute 


“Ouverture Maudite.” Deferring to his. 
neighbors, he listens as solemnly as they. | 
An unspoken thought consoles: him, How | 
he would like to rewrite the finale, with | 
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These are the moods of The Pops in) 
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The first Sunday concert of the new- 


forty-seventh renewal. (Three years and ly-opened season of “Pops” filled Sym- 
there will be another semi- centenary phony Hall to overflowing last night. 
| tose: in Symphony Hall!) In programs | according to Sunday custom, it had a 


and performance Mr. Fiedler shrewdly | 


program interesting enough to merit 


ministers to them. Now and then he trips | undivided attention, since the danger- 
/as when last evening, first and second oygs’ distractions of food, drink, and 
 ¥iouns, violas and violoncellos played aS. smoke are on that evening eliminated 
 multifold string quartet Haydn’s long- by decree of the department of public 
drawn variations on the lugubrious na- safety. 


tional anthem, what time “Apostolic 


Here it is: Prokofieff, ‘Classical’ 


Majesties’’ ruled over Austria. But an’ Symphony, Op. 25; Schubert, “Unfin- . 
heur later, he claps in “‘Wintergreen for ished Symphony in B minor; Wagner, | 


President”? out of “Of Thee I Sing” and 
all is forgiven and forgotten. 

Twice, moreover, we must: have that 
Gershwinian music to that Kaufmanie 
parade, We predict—as the _ political 
prophets say—that Mr. Wintergreen will 
be the favorite candidate this spring at 
‘Symphony Hall; rise even to unanimous 
nomination. Besides his piece was an 
“extra” after a “selection” from ‘The Band | 
Wagon." A few mistrusted it, believing | 
Mr. Schwartz's music tied too close to| 
the stage to bear independent perform- 
ance. On the contrary it held its own: 


‘while better than ever some of us liked 
‘its acid dissonance, jazzy color, unsenti 
‘mental melody. As it happened, the 
composer was in presence to take two 
bows. After all, it is something to come 
along in Symphony Hall after Weber 
and Wagner or even Chaikovsky of 
"1312." 

As usual Mr. Fiedler succeeded best 
with modernistic pieces of all shades and 
‘with Hghter numbers. In the excerptt 
from ‘“‘Die Moistersinger,’’ he might have 
taken the Prize-Song at less dragging 
‘pace and given it shapelher phrasing. 
He might also have better measured son- 
orities, In the overture to “Der Frel- 
schiiiz’ the middle measures rather tov 
obviously fell apart and sagged away. 
When, however, he passed to young M* 
Walton’s “Facade”? he was on his own 
ground. If any composer has_ writ- 
ten more amusing musical parody than 
‘this Polka, Waltz and Yodelling Song, it 
slips memory; while Mr. Fiedler missed 
‘not a witty or a tricky point. 
| $0 again with the “selection’’ from 
‘“The Band Wagon’ and Mr. Winter. 
green’s torchlight parade. The conductor 
| not only knows ‘‘the feel’ of this theater- 

music; somenrow he infuses it into an or- 
chestra little accustomed. If from these 
‘eighty men this musical-comedy “stuff” 
‘sounds ten times magnified, it also sounds 
‘in character. Smaller modernisms «are 
often more pleasurable than greater, and 
‘Mr. Fiedler plays them like a true-born 
‘gon of his musical time. He serves ip 
| Gershwin, or Kern, or Schwartz, and there 
is reason to believe once more that Amert.- 
ean musical plays are American Self-ex- 
‘expression. “The musical people, you 
know, come to The Pops,” said the young 
person at the other table who was tryiaz 
to discover what ‘Die Meistersinger” was 
all about and not give herself away. Thy 
do-—and learn a lot about the tonal world 
‘they live in. H. T. P. 


Overture to “Tannhaeuser’; Mendel- | 


ssohn, Finale from the Violin Concerto, | 
Op. 64 (solo part played by 16 first | 
violins); Mossolov, Soviet Iron Foun-' 
dry (first performance in Boston); | 


Gershwin, Rhapsody in Blue, for piano 


and orchestra (soloist: Jesus Maria! 


Sanroma). Something for every taste. 


The vast audience applauded neatly | 


made, whimsical, sparkling music of a 


Prokofieff, aiming to show them how a. 
resuscitated Mozart might have writ- | 
ten today. Schupert’s “Unfinished,” with | 
its rich and limpid beauty, (and wor- | 
thily performed) gave still greater | 


pleasure. Wagner’s ‘“Tannhaeuser”’ 
overture did not fail of its customary 
effect. 

The virtuosity of the orchestra’s first 


violins was pleasantly proved anew -by | 
16 of them who joined forces in the | 
solo part of the lively last movement | 
of Mendelssohn’s concerto. They | 


achieved reasonably complete unanim- 


ity and were forced to rise repeatedly | 


to acknowledge applause. 


But the sensation of the evening was | 


the first Bostcen performance of a work 
by the young Soviet composer Mosso- 


lov, entitled “Soviet Iron Foundry.” | 
Lacking technical advice as to the ac- | 
curacy with which the composer has | 
represented the sounds of an iron foun- | 
dry, the listener may none the less ad- | 
mit that the imitation is a plausible | 


one, 


The discordant sounds and nerve- 
wracking uproar of machinery and. 
tortured metal—stylized and reduced | 
to rythmic order rose to a climax sur- | 
passing for sheer din anything within | 


memory. Every sort of percussive in- 
srument contributed its share, while at 
the height of the uproar a large flexible 
sheet of iron suspended from the ceil- 
ing was agitated by an unseen hand 
and seemed to perfcrm a _ grotesque, 
rythmic dance. Over all a battery of 
horns sang a p2ean of praise (recalling 
Honegeger’s Pacific 231) to the Machine 
deified saviour of modernized Russia. 
The work has shape; best of all, it is 
brief. Although some members of the 
audience showed signs of distress dur- 
ing its performance, it was applauded 
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from Weinberger'’s folk opera 
_Johann Strauss; 


_torchlight parade that begins “Of Thee J 
s °? © . a ae or ‘ rin TT" 2es Lv al Tike . * 
: ee s Last spring at The Pops the /and less Gershwin-like. less spirited and 
Vi mt In fashion was the sweet little | Stinging, than it was in the earlier Rhap- 
i a Qe "€ ’ . - « . : r . ; 4 

nnese waltz from the’ filmed “7. |Sody. There is even a dullish Stretch 


Tolk-dance dressed in the rainbow colors 


Went flat. If Mr. Fiedler must have his’ 


N ovel N umbers | Bohemian polka, there is a capital speci- 


. men at the end of Smetana’s “Fro; 
s “From 
O Spi e eC Pops Bohemia’s Groves and Meadows.” Dr. 
Spring Ay 


mary played it. As it was, Strauss 
Nit Ww S flowing court-ball waltz of th 
intergreen, sixties had much the he‘ter of ie the 
Gershwin’ a, Rhapsody, conductor knows his second beat, 
Misplace 
p iced Polka Though it Was Clapped warmly enough 
Mr. Gershwin’s Second Rhapsody sounded 


| 0 | SHE second audi es . | 
| 4s ld a idience at "Tl he Pops, last | less well than it did when Dr. Kou: ge. 


—_— 


Gershwin’s Number Two 


sein Was aS numerous and as| Vitzy produced it last 
Pa i yal Rabel table or an/| (w ho has been overburdened of late with 
ai ‘fgg aaa nape a second balcony new jobs) plaved the piano-part—more 
concerte wi - epi Npoagae reopened the tentatively, less boldly and less warmly. 
pressure of sha Elivide puane that, under | than i the composer with his own 
deny: iteel? ne <r vee beginning to | pere to put over.” Then the audience 
ing. and Mr “eMeAlae pis hal prosram-mak- W as excited over a much-touted 
allen done. wien Padi Mr hesrancier sheet Ls have mpeg Now it Was sittine at the aad. 
Toward the end to renew their vogue, } ond Pop, possibly applauding the Gersh- 
matter: Mr el oh Meg bra Stood novel ve jar ie Wwitnouk thinking too much 
for Orchestra ‘ ie Pic Ss Second Rhapsody | shat the Gershwin product. Circum- 
Symphony : "Aid gies produced at the | erances do alter cases: but they did not 
itis are in . y Ss last winter, now ere h alter the quatity of the Second 

_ ois waroma, instead of the com-| Rhapsody Technically, it is better-made 
Pon oe as pPlanist; the oe. lebrated Polka— | stuff than its predecessor ‘in eee e en 
Without the usually attendant Fugue— Gershwin handles the orchestra ‘Ole 


S 
e 


“pre- 


sic ‘AG ’ ; : dene 03 
Schwanda , resourcefully; is more ingenious when he 


the “Schatzwalzer” of | Would make jazz “Symphonic” against its 
once more and again re- | Natural state and will; fills out his form 
the music for Winiterereen’s | Without too much sweating at the joints. 

Hig matter. however, is less interesting 


the Bagpiper”: 


demanded, 


Herzen.” This spring it is already the | When he is ending the more songful meas- 
sheng American “Wintergreen for | ures and feeling his way toward the finale. 
resident, Phe waltz had a bummy | lr: two words, Mr. Gershwin wrote the 
Sentimental streak hard for some of us to |. Rhapsody in Blue” because it released 
swallow. The torchlight parade chortleg | his soul; whereas in the Second he put his 
with humor, rhythm, vigor. Homely | ™ind to the composition of a symphonic 
America and pungent Gershwin are jin jt. | Piece. Every one knows by this time 
The listener need be no “hundred per Which is his more fertile and inspiriting 
center‘ to prefer it to the Viennese mood. The earlier piece, as an audience 
dribble. ~ | Will discover anew next Sunday, is i-re- 
sistible: wiereas the later needs hi 
Sample from “Schwanda” (na he'and wp pathee hearené— fae ae 
| The ‘Polka from Hilal watde!’ American to another—tg eke out. - 
justified its interna‘ional note. 
three long Verrs (Ferman onera 


hardly | 
Through 
houses , | 
coneert-halis asaide. een aed nee op , ‘ Dr. Kroussevitzkyv ‘ sa PRiecia fe ¢t 
ae rt-hali; Pedra te.dusbdisg wrung it dry.! oq Russ a will vlc oo phy tin is the 
“LONS came the bagniper . Le ee vee na AN none O 1? young 
Politan Opera H he Ri CA AERA. brood of Soviet composers \ir Fi ] Ny 
p ' : pera OuUSe last NOVeMber, and like oth ; is “haba h(n tt’, 1e¢ ier, 
‘ver since American’ seats MRO OCMner conductors in the fester 
4 « N ATS ‘atl MUSIC ! * ‘ . : We stern 
inci been doing likewise by his re- Me icy ss tt Hes out lor,whatever Moscow 
doubt: lanc | + : lay send this way lence xt Sur 
aby i fie aah True enough, I y, Mussolo: f iain, ; wo enh Sun- 
, 1@ Whole cour | 1 Va dat SeIIUV S aathslc OL Machines” ofr, 
Heart trooping ; why OF Queen L “"}as some prefer “Soviet fron Foundry.’ 
Schwand ‘i i] ma prancing  atteri| In \mer.ca Mr. Sokolov in Cle | d 
" ’ re ne O% W 11 e unmist;: re m } ; 4 iw ‘ ch avi . > - ’ < I ,e an - 
warmed that  chillv dearngnau Sp sis | bicked it up first; Mr, Stokowski in Phila- 
heard away fre wy ee rs hig . | Helphia and New York caught it on the re- 
ai pita Irom the theater by an audi-|) pound: then passed it to Mr.Stock | eis 
tion » tout @ background pf recolle: | cago Now Mi ied hate * Me for 
ion, j ade nex sfhar | ;°4650. swOW wir. Fiedier holds it ' for 
pr 7 i mM ule ext Lo no effec t. Che plan j Boston Hie, e are th = saan, ] “ -_ f 
3 aq the execution are Plain enough: the Chicawe } Rte vA eral eg ne RS ee 
S lar )- “Cer - me ‘ , . , ~~ 4 | , “= ~ a ; , oe 
p-accented, full-flavored Bohemian} ‘The “Soviet Iron Foundry,” which ha 
, it On founary, rhic as 
anc Law + ek figured on programs with various oti 
xs ] jew elled with the dissonances | tiles—‘Factory: The Music of eh 
Ww ‘ “1 site ast an : } +S Sawe ry, e€ uawUSsic Vl &- 
_twentieth-century orchestral com-| chines.” “The St iT Te ma a 
Position, It should he snapping Bit eciees ng. 1 .% eel Mill, Steel KFound- 
and sparkling stuff j re Pe ~} ty, and the like—-was produced for the 
somehow—whether in ‘midi PE aphins but} tirst time at a concert of the Internation- 
a ; eTOrm:= 7 a] socieiy for C | rary ) i ser 
, : ai ® ‘for Contemporary Music, Sept. 
ance or for want of background—it now 6. 1930. at Liége’in B pe rs} : De 
} 6, 1J5U, at Liége in Belgium. The Festi- 


Sounds trom the Soviets 


February at the! 
Sanroma | 
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val was attended, in the interést of the dynamic ‘intensity, is a mercy. Last | 
/ London Musical Times, by Edwin Evans, evening’s audience heard it with a 


i Who wrote of Mossolov’s work 


mingling of excitement and amusement. 
A long strip of tin suspended from the 
The pretentious program-note to, jceiling, that had aroused curiosity dur- 
Mossolov’s “Iron Foundry” did not ing the earlier part of the concert, came 
prepare one for anything as impres- into action toward the close of the 
sive as it turned out to be. The idea, piece, one of the percussion plavers 
ae hadirne. is Hot. entively new. We ng y Hsbc hand in ve Spin idle rar 
ts } fee ae ' ‘iy 6 prevailing rhythm of,the music. .So | 
had something very much like it In eager were certain of those in the right 


the second part of Prokofiev’s ‘‘Le |. 
Pas d’Acier,” but Mossolov gets his 84 Ralconies to see ag well as bear 
‘this latest addition to the orchestral 


effect without the help of the stage, w iets x Pegs 
and within a shorter time. In fact, apparatus | that the) nsec ab ously 
it is there from the first bar. We near to falling frome: Chey gels tap AS 
| ahs Y eds the end there was much applause and 
have the benumbing mesmerism io | discernitte hisses. and Mae Wiedler 
of uniformly repeated mechanical’ | gingied ont the gentlemen of the horns 
soundss combined with a kind of lyri- for a bow all of their own. The come 
cal theme, the song of steel, or, POS- | poser’s demands on them had been ese- 

sibly, of man the ironmaster. | pecially heavy. 

“Soviet (ron Foundry” was played first | The music of factories and foundries 
” : ' ev sth, : is no new thing. Already we had had 
in America at a concert of the Cleveland} Carpenter's “‘Skyscrapers’’ and Proko- 
Orchestra, Nov. 6, 1930. The program | fieft's “The Tread of Steel.” not te 


‘book contained the following matter bY | mention the scene in the Ford plant in 
Herbert Elwell: “It is perhaps unneces-'| Converse’s “‘Flivver Ten Million,” and 
‘sary to state that the sub-title, ‘Music for the “riveting theme’ in Gershwin’s 


| 
| 


| 


eee ee 


Machines’ does not mean music to be Second Rhapsody. But Mossolov ree 
machines, as in the ‘Ballet duces these attempts at rackety realism 
ewe to the tonal dimensions of a peanut 
roaster. Yet his piece, which has gone 
the rounds of European orchestras and 


played by 
Méeanique’ of George «ame yeil, Tor 
ample, whére he used »layeMpianos ark 
airplane propellers wh ich produced Buse hat heen “heard ia \other “American 
a draft that certain m -mbers of th@.Rudi- Giies before it reached Boston, is 
ence had to put up umbrellas for protec- something more than mere noise. Like 
tion. There are no such b'zarre con- Honegger’s “Pacific,” it has musical 
trivances in ‘Factory.’ While the or- jdeas, form and substance. 

chestral players may at times be asked| Granted that the job was worth doing, 
to make noises intended to reproduce the; Mossoloyv has done it well. And his i§ 
sound of whirling dynamos, buzzing saws,| the first piece to.come out of Soviet 
rivet guns and the like, there is nothing; Russia that has aroused anything apes 
to indicate that their actions should be) proaching general interest. 


mechanically controlled The other outstanding features of this 
i vee ' first Sundav Pop concert of the season 


“The only directions in any way un-| were the performance of the solo part 
usual contained in the score are found In) jn the finale of Mendelssohn's Concerto 
‘the horn-parts. Two very prominent! py the 16 members of the first violin 
| solo-passages are received for these in-) section, a stunt, to be sure, but bril- 
struments, and each time they occur the liantly accomplished, and Mr, Sanroe 
| horn-players are requested to stand up. ma’s playing of the piano part in 
| They are to hold the bell of the horn! Gershwin’s "Rhapsody in Blue.” _Proe 
' toward the audience and remain thus un-) l'ofieff's “Classical” Symphony, Schu- 
| til given the signal to sit down again.| bert's ‘Unfinished, and Wagner s 
‘There is likewise only one instrument} Overture to Tannhauser, made the 


| ; ; : ; rest of the programme that gave great 
| | Thich is not ord narily found tr peer . ‘ 

| copa lagen vie 2 a ia lbieg if 14 ree ie pleasure to an audience that filled every 
| PC str: S instr > : Y Be | oy 

| the orc one? nihesate tabagythertgusoe | ‘available place. 

‘called an instrument, is a steel plate made ) 


to viorate by shaking at regular iiter- | 4 t e 
i vals.’’ Bis TT, af a 
lng 4 the Pops 


PL AYS “COVIE At the first Sunday Pop concert | 
of the season, given last night in 

19 made manifest his faculty of con- 

IRON } UJ structing interesting programs made 


|Symphony Hall, Mr. Fiedler again | 
up of items to suit varying tastes, | 
and including an element of novelty 
strong enough to attract the notice | 


Boston Premiere of Mos- of the musically curious as well as 


; Ww Kk p the pieasure-seeking public. For the | 
SO S ork at Pops benefit of the conservatives, he prof-_ 
. / fered Prokofieff’s ‘“Classical’ Sym- | 

ag 451132 (eh pnony, Schubert’s ‘‘Unfinished” and |, 

. e “Tannhauser” Overture, all. 

BY WARR Y SMITH | capably performed. Then followed | 

The successor to Honegger’s ‘Pacific the stunt section—the Finale of 

2-3-1"’ as onamatanpetic orchestral sen-_ Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto with 
sation, Mossolov’s ‘“‘Soviet Iron Foun- the solor part played by 16 violins; 


dry,’ had its Boston premiere at last Mossolov’s “Soviet -Iron Foundry,” | 


evcning’s Pop concert. The piece is— nN | 
short, which, in view of the number of for the first time in Boston, and | 


decibels of noise that it would record on Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
the new gadget that thus registers with Mr. Sanromaé at the piano. The 


virtu sity 0 this section o “the ps Whatever the attire or whoever the | 
chestra, each member of which is a | “°*"*", ‘he advent of each costumed 
virtuoso. ey le AA ber : party in the great hall was the signal 
Mr. Fiedler deserves much credit |{0% Tousing applause, laughter and 
for producing the Mossolov sketch, | Cheers. Not nearly all of the audience 
which represents, more or less mu-| arrived in costume, but those who wore! 
Oe 2 la aid of a and |conventional clothes were ready with 
, Sounds which are | 
believably those of a foundry, while amok une —— wed 
horns sing above the din a song re Pak 
which ptesumably is that of the 0 ete 
Machine. The score is not for sensi- _ 7 !St prize went to a group compris- 
tive ears. Musically, it may be said "8 Miss Katharine Hughes and her 
to belong to the genre of Honegger‘s , Sister, Miss Elinor Hughes of Cambridge, 
“Pacific 231”—only more so. It de- Miss Ethel Machanic, Miss Margery 
pends for its effect on harsh timbres Lang, Alfred Spittall, Abbott Cheever, 
— wag “etna deerme Probably, Herbert Barnett, Jacob Rosenberg, 
e the o1ero, you enjoy it more Henry Fuller and Elmer Greene. Miss 
on a first hearing than you ever Katharine Hughes wore a tight-waisted 
will again. But it has the merit of pale blue silk gown with puffed sleeves 
doing what it sets out to do. trimmed with wide ruffles of lace and 
bands of black velvet. Miss Elinor 


: aadk: 8. Hughes was crowned with the gem hat 
of the entire evening, a huge Paris crea- 
tion of tan straw faced with taffeta and 


with enoromus butterfly taffeta bows on 


top. Miss Lang’s historic pink silk 
RULE AT POPS: topped with a black velvet Gains- 
\ borough hat and Miss Machanic wore 
an enormous black velvet hat and black 
gown. 
Mrs. Timothee Adamowskl, gowns We 
Wat > black with pearls as her jewels, looke 
Costumed Groups Cheeredproualy on while her distinguished hus- 
‘, Ae ue aa . , band conducted the second group oO 

— amilial Airs of Period selections. In her party were Mrs. De 
he Forest Danielson, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
fy Played 1 


Oe ar ee 
SO re 8 ee ee 


Dexter, Charles Ellis, former manager 
a of Symphony, and LeBaron Russell. At 
‘a table nearby were Mr. and Mrs. Hor- 


4" | ace Binney. With them were Mr. and 
BEER AND BUSTLES Mrs. Harry Hill Thorndike, Miss Eliza- 
beth W. Colwell and Herbert Brown. 

HA VE THEIR HOUR Mrs. Richard D. Sears, Jr., occupied an- 
other table with a group of friends. An- 

BS ar ea, Fi other large party came gba Po and 

Tarte ' Mrs. Roger Wolcott. Miss Mildred Has- 

he: iy pre agi ae BLANCHARD Ast tines was another noted in the audience. 

: y the familiar, rollick-| Mr. and Mrs. Woodford L. Wilcox 
ing tunes of the Gay Nineties, and en- |had with them Miss Helen apn ag as 
thused to hearty cheers by the appear- her fiance, Edward Center. They brought 
ance of Flora-dora girls, bicycle girls aed. er ee st jap any 4 oly 
: ‘lan oyster gray brocade satin with long, 
leg-o’-mutton sleeved girls and Gains- tight sleeves that had tiny puffs at the 
borough hatted girls, the 2000 persons top, and a pearl dog-collar. The gown 


filling the floor an al had been worn by her grandmother at 
the P Poaamnesrr tee cla her mother’s coming-out party. Mlss 
te *0p concert last evening unloosed gtinson was in a black gown, beaded in 


their vocal cords and lustily carolled jet, with high neck and long sleeves, 
“Sweet Rosy O'Grady,” “Daisy, Daisy over which she wore an ivory brocade 
Give Me Your Hand So True.” “After Circular evening cape bordered with 


the Ball Is Over,” and others of the white fur. 


ET 
jolly favorites of four decades ago. YOUNGER S 


: . Stevenson was present, 
Young men suddenly blossoming out clbagseg ada Mr. ai Mrs. 
over night in generous beards rivalling aes “Williams Jr. (Anstiss Boyden) 
those of the famous Smith Brothers, were among the younger set attending. 
accompanied young ladies with silken ‘Miss Frances Gardiner was at a table 


gowns that their ‘and with a group of escorts. The Misses 
worn to coming- “A oe a Helen and Elizabeth Jackson, Wearing 
ap al gine wooden: see present-day attire, came with John and 


young men adopted the distinguished |william Manuel and John Musser, who 
Sideburns and_ genteel moustaches, were beautifully decked out in Jong 


While thei j 4. Whiskers and wore gay carnations in 
tle ok ‘ay rey i. me — pb ar their buttonholes and carried canes. 
els and sweeping circular skirts, “4 yery distinguished party occupying 


with coquettish chapeaux saucily tilt- jg large table cluded Arthur M. Wig- 
ed over one ear. . Igin, treasurer of the Symphony, and 
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Mrs. Wiggin, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hodg-|to Mr, Adamowski. ‘Tall, dignitieq, 


kinson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Robin- | wholly at ease, he conducted four num- 
, Dr. and Mrs. Delos J. Bristol, Mrs. |pers—Handel’s immortal Largo from. 
Joseph A. Hall and Capt. Clarence A. |“Xerxes,” for solo violin, harp and or- 
Abele, United States navy. All members jgan, with Messrs. J. Theodorowicz, E. 
of this group were in costume. The ladies |Gaughey and A. Snow; . Offenbach’s 
wore old time silks made with basques, |“Orpheus in the Underworld,” Strauss’s 
some of them of soft gray striped silk, |“«an der Schonen Blauen Donau” and 
some having little bectied capes, and all/Gounod’s Hymn to St. Cecilia. In the 
wore fiowered hats of the period of 40 Largo the string sections stood as they 
years ago. played. 
Miss Sally Fitzpatrick, one of the During all solo passages Mr. Adam- 
tedebutantes, wore her mother’s owski was passive. And when “The Blue 


- 


‘handsome wedding gown of white lac€ Danube” arrived he played the first 
and an old-fashioned flowered velvet measures on the violin, as Eduard 


cape. Miss Elizabeth Schulten of NeW Strauss, son of the great Johann, did 
York, who was with her, wore hel many years ago, when his orchestra 
grandmother’s stiff brown silk with @ appeared in New York’s Madison Square 
very long skirt, and a brown velvet dol- Garden. 
man evening wrap. Accompanying ‘Then Mr. Fiedler resumed command. 
them were David Stone and Pryor Pel- with “The Pirates of Penzance,” Kerry 
cival, both with the proper facial orna~ pills’s “At a Georgia Campmeeting,’ 
ments of the 90’s. .,. Guring which a couple in costume 
Mrs. P. J. Kelliher wore an old white pranced up and down the centre aisle 
muslin and lace gown and an ermine to that ingratiating tune; the sextet 
collar. Two Radcliffe students, Miss from “Florodora,” a medley of popular 
Katherine Embree, in her great-aunt songs of the ’90s, and a “grand selection 


plaid silk gown, and Miss Miriam Jas- of song favorites,” concluding with 
spon in another of her grandmother's «auld Lang Syne.” It was positively 
day, both with appropriate hats, added amazing and enlightening to note how 
to the picture. At another table wer€ many of those present, including the 
Miss Margery Hart in bicycle attire of youngsters, knew not only the airs but 
sailor hat and plaid jacket with short the words of many of these, from “After 
skirt; Miss Nathalie Bartlett in his-|the Ball” to Lottie Collins’s famous 
toric silks with feathered hat; Miss |«'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” Nor should the 
Lillie Saxman in walking costume and ‘extra numbers be slighted. DeKovyen’s 
cake black hat; Thomas Shipm@m «Oh Promise Me,” for cornet solo; Neil 
and George Wilkins. Moret’s dashing “Hiawatha,” or the piz- 
The second of these Gay Nineties vicati movement from ‘Sylvia,’ by 
events will take place on May 18, and pelibes. To more than one happy ob- 
every one is requested to appear in COS- server of an older generation perhaps 
tume, two “items were missing. Gustave 
Strube’s booming march, “ae —_. 
vard,” a great favorite in ay, an 
A GALA NIGHT the plaintive, insistent and B pseng 
; ; ‘re. cry of undergraduates from all over the 
Gay Nineties Program Proves Tre i cc cept oe gg tea 0 
mendously Popular never failed to get it. W. E. G. 
Bustles and beer, cake walks and 
bravas. Never was such a night since 
the “Pops” went conservative. It started 
when Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the 
orchestra, arrived early last night at 
the stage door in a horse-drawn 
barouche of the vintage of 1890, per- 
haps several years before that. 
It gave a hint of what was to come 
as those within Symphony hall rose and 
cheered each group of quaintly if not 
always authentically costumed groups 
marching proudly to their table seats. 
It swelled in volume as Mr. Fiedler led 
his band into the martial strains of the 
first number, Schrammel’s “Wien 
Bleibt Wien,” and it reached a glorious 
crescendo when Timothee Adamowski, 
who led the “Promenade Concerts” in 
the seaSons of 1891-94 mounted the 
um. and with that same magnetic, 
impressive and altogether graceful 
presence of years long gone, conducted 
a group of favorite selections of four 
decades ago. 
Naturally, while it was a gala night 
for Mr. Fiedler, who, we suSpect, in- 


TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI 


spired this novel and tremendously Who conducted part of Pops conce 


popular program, the spotlight belonged last night. 
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‘Bikes,’ Busiles‘and Bowlers 
_ Of the “Gay Nineties’ Reappear 


Popping Pop Concert Pops With Popular Airs 


of Three Decades Ago in Setting of Soft 


aed and niyo of Last Century 
sien OQHY 


, “tandems” | tering belles and beaux. Nobody 
could mistake it—this was an Event. 


and just plain “bikes” decorated the 
sedate corridors of Symphony Hall| The program, of course, was made 
last night—checked free. Photogra- | UP Of favorites of 40 years ago. Mr. 


phers’ flashlights spurted on the|&*thur Fiedler opened _Wwith a 
steps and in the lobby. Crowds of Schrammel March, Suppé’s “Poet, 


the curious stood about the doors.| mezzo from Gillet’s “Loin | 
a du Bal’ 
Applause within and without greeted| and a selection of college songs. 
the arrival of groups of people re-/ Then he yielded the stick to Mr.’ 
splendent in leg-o’-mutton sleeves, | Timothée Adamowski, leader of the 
bustles, and picture hats, or in peg- | Promenade concerts at the old Mu-. 
top trousers, stocks, bowler hats and | Sic Hall in 1891-94 and of the Sym- 
ferocious mustaches. phony Hall Pops in 1903-07. This 
The strains of “Sweet Rosie/| distinguished veteran, who used to. 
O’Grady,” “After the Ball’ and/ sit beside Franz Kneisel at the first 
“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” were heard/ desk of the Symphony violins, re- 
within the classic walls, and a couple | ceived an ovation from a standing 
cake-walked up and down the cen- | orchestra and audience. He quickly 
tral aisle to the tune of “At a/| proved to the youngsters in the au- 
Georgia Camp Meeting.” It was the! dience that things were not so slow 
first “Gay Nineties Night” at the! in the old days. Directing the Over- 
Pops. ture to Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the 
A gay night it was, and all| Underworld,” Handel’s Largo and 
achieved on nothing stronger than | the Strauss “Blue Danube” Waltz, 
soft drinks. The entrances to Sym-/| he displayed not only musical au- 
phony Hall took on the aspect of a} thority but a sensitive feeling for 
Hollywood movie “opening,” for! style. A long-skirted young woman 
those who were unable to get in—/ passed up her bouquet to him in 
the hall was sold out at noon—stood | tribute. | 
about the steps to admire the en-| Mr. Fiedler resumed the baton for 


the final section, which included the 
Overture to “The Pirates,” the cake- 
'walk aforesaid and a Grand Selec- 
tion of Song Favorites. When the 
audience joined in the old ballads, 
it was interesting to note that the 
young people knew the words and 
the tunes better than their seniors 
_—check up one to the radio. 
Altogether the most exciting night 
experienced at the Pops in these 
dul’ modern times, and so successful 
that a repetition was announced, 
before the evening was over, for 
next Wednesday. “he applause that | 
greeted the announcement made it. 
clear that in the opinion of the 
’thirties, the *nineties weren’t so bad. 
L. A. 8S. 
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As They Sat at The Pops Forty Years Ago 
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Conveyance of the Nineteenth Century. 
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AN ARRIVAL AT THE POPS CONCERT 
Barwood and Miss 
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Puffed Sleeves and Plumed 


Hats Rule— Audience | 
Sings Old Songs 


SANROMA AMUSES 
IN ‘PARLOR RECITAL; 


‘Pn 


By FRANCES BLANCHARD : 
Enticed by the magic words, “Gay 
Nineties,” a record audience filled every 


seat at the tables and in the balconies 
of Symphony hall last evening for the 
second of these enlivening concerts of 
the season conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
Once more those who dressed up for 
the occasion in the elaborate fol-de- 
rols of the period, many of them at- 
tired in gowns that had graced notable 
occasions in the family history of their 
wearers, received tumultuous appla e 
as they entered the auditorium. 

This time the grop that provided this 
enjoyable evening took the precaution 
to prepare printed copies of the words 
to the old-time songs, the better to 
enable every one to participate in the 
Singing, and these sheets, patterned 
after the old Music Hall “Promenade 
Concerts,” bore advertising and jokes 
of those days. 


SANROMA SOLOIST 


- MANY ANCIENT GOWNS | 
Although there were wonderful gowns 
throughout the audience, many of them 


bearing all the earmarks of their Pari- 


~ AT POPS AGAIN 


sian ancestry, no one could dispute the 
wise decision of the judges in awarding 
the first prize to the group that in- 
cluded Mrs. M. Lawrence Higgins, Mrs. 
Henry McElwain, Miss Esther Fano of 
Porto Rico, David McKibbin, Ronald 
Findlay and Jacques de Lys. 

Mrs. McElwain wore an enormous 
plumed hat and a black velvet dolman 
weighted down with intricate jet em- 
broidery, over a puffed-sleeved gown of 
net and pale blue satin, all very daz- 
zling. Mrs. Higgins was in a tightly fit- 
ted brown silk buttoned down the 
front, with a brown hat. Miys Fanos 
Paris gown was of rich ivory silk with 
a very long train, and much embroid- 
ered. Her big hat bore plumes. The 
men wore Prince Alberts and Ascot 
ties, and Mr. McKibbin had a wonder- 
ful ‘hair” watch chain. 

Another very notable group in au- 
thentic costumes included Dr. Walter 
G. Kendall, captain of the Bicycle Club. 
(He has been captain for moer than 
40 years). He brought his old high- 
wheeled bicycle on which he has rid- 
den more than 10,000 miles. With him 
were Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Bridgman, 
the latter in her mother’s white silk 
wedding dress; Mrs. Paul C. McGowan 
in old-time costume; Mrs, A.’ J. Will- 
iams in a handsome hand-made black, 
velvet and silk gown and big hat and 
Mrs. Jennie Pratt. 


L. RGE PLUMED HATS 


Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, wearing 
a large dark blue hat with a huge 
blue plume, came with Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore B. Pitman, the latter wear- 
ing an ermine stole and plumed hat, 
and Mrs. Claggett Wilson. A _ party 
of young people in lovely old white silk 
gowns included Miss Barbara Hodges 
who wore her mother’s white silk wed- 


Jesus Maria Sanroma, in his piano; ding gown, in off-shoulder effect, and 
solo, sent his listeners into raptures of her fiance, Thomas Dunstan; Miss Bet- 


laughing delight with his miming of 
the affected mannerisms of the young 
man giving a parlor recital—entering 
wearing his white gloves—twirling down 
the piano stool, putting in all possible 
trills and variations, and even per- 
forming the ‘“‘Maiden’s Prayer” with his 
white gloves still on. 

Neal O’Hara’s witty ‘““News Flashes of 
the Nineties,” set to the accompani- 
ment of old-fashioned pictures of styles 
in clothes and equipages, brought forth 
more howls of merriment. And to crown 
the evening, there was the final chorus 
singing by the entire house. The old- 
time theory that the audience enjoys 
best that in which it personally takes 

rt had its fulfilment when they burst, 

orth spontaneously into the “Stein 

Song” encore, and when they caroled 
the gamut of the old choruses such as 
“The Bowery,” “The Sidewalks of New 
York,” “Little Annie Rooney” and “A 
Hot Time in the Old Town.” 


ty Fitzpatrick, in her grandmother's 
lact and silk wedding gown; Miss 
Ka‘therine Rustin white, Miss Eleanor 
Walker, Miss Jane Richardson, George 
Kuehn, Pryor Percival and Ike Harter. 

Miss Francis G. Curtis of Mt. Vernon 
street wore a cute little bonnet of 
shirred white velvet edged with brown 
velvet and a brown velvet dolman- 
shaped wrap that she had in her com- 
ing-out year, 1883. Some of those who 
were present at the concert a week ago 
had such a delightful time that they 
came again, all dressed up. Among 
these were Dr. and Mrs. Clark Staples. 
The latter wore a straw hat with high 
trimming and a tight walking costume 
with red velvet bodice. Her mother, 
‘Mrs. William H. Hall of South Willing- 
ton, Ct., wore the white lace-trimmed 
gown and the white “mushroom” hat 
of net and lilies of the valley in which 
she was maid of honor at a wedding 
in 1896. Mrs. Joseph C. Worth of Nor- 


wich, Ct., in her. mother’s satin and 
lace wedding dress, came up especially | 
for the occasion. Also in that party 
‘were Miss Zilla Zinch, Dr. Clarence H. | 
| Staples and Dr. Fred Simmons. 

| Miss Betty Hammond was in a dis- 
| tinguishing black gown and bonnet 
which had been worn at Grover Cleve- 
land’s first inauguration as President. 
| With her was Ralph Farnham. Miss 
Marjorie Bolton wore her grandmother’s 


so charming in the mauve decade aS WN 

Blank in her ivory silk and frizzed hai 

In. complete etiquette, neglected at the 
first concert, curly-brimmed, low- 
crowned silk-hats now topped sundry 
masculine heads. Or if the gear was a 
derby, the fantasy (as it now seemed) of 
the hatter made ample amends. The 
Gibsonian guises bettered the original 
pattern; shoe-brush beards—as a veteran 
named them—appeared on many chins, 


| French wedding gown of ivory silk and; dolmans—his wife supplied the word—- 
| Jace and a little black silk cape ara drooped from matronly shoulders; from 
hat. Gordon Simpson, who accom- this trunk and that came yards of 
panied her, wore a wedding coat that ‘“feather-boas.”’ Sartorially the second 
had first been used in 1897 by a friend. | “Gay Nineties Night” enriched and en- 
| ‘The next feature evening at the Pops larged the first. The Child of Manhat- 
Will be Lovers’ night on May 21. tan was benignly right. We did do our- 


° ° selves rather well, 
More Gay Nineties ‘rom the stage also the entertainment 


was more diversified. If there was no 

Pep Up The Pops conductor, like Mr. Adamowski, to return 
out of those Nineties for new welcoming, 

Saas ape Mrs. Oliver Mink lent a grand piano from 


Watchi , ; that very time, curiously thin in the 
me Crowd at the Door, treble notes and unreverberant in the 


Mr. wey ) . bass for this day and generation. To it 
anroma Travesties, entered Mr. Sanroma, white-gloved and 
“News Flas ‘portentously dignified. Loftily he bowed 


99 

h, SO to the audience. Glowerinsg ly | ‘ ded 
‘7, i 2. “a nip _ Glowering!y le TeBAE e 
HERE nd? £; i- — AA” Phe ,,|the keyboard, Upward and downward he 
IK have Peen ‘‘world-premiéres’ adjusted the height of the piano-stool; 
at Boston theaters, for example, with ceremony laid by the gloves; then 
of Mr, Shaw’s ‘“Too True to Be Good” “executed’’—as the Nineties might have 
at the Colonial last February; illustrious said—the Abbé Liszt’s ‘‘celebrated” Fan- 
débuts at Symphony Hall; fashionable and tasia on Themes from Verdi's “Rigoletto.” 
ceremonial] occasions at the Opera House. Whoever frequents the Symphony Con- 
Never once have they drawh a watchingcerts or The Pops in normal course knows 
crowd, after the manner of New York orhow motionless is Mr. Sanromé as pian- 
Hollywood, to the door through which tneist. But now the passion of his soul sang 
audience was entering. Fate, seemingly,through his bodily envelope. He swayed 
reserved that pinnacle of public curiosity from side to side; found inspiration in 
tor the second “Gay Nineties Night” atthe ceiling: tossed hands in air; from 
he Pops. Ata quarter to nine, last eve-the shoulder downward sounded the final 
hning-—fifteen minutes after the concert chords, Becomingly a pretty »ouquet in 
began—tardy comers along Massachusetts 4 nice paper-frill rewarded him. To the 
Avenue had st‘ll to elbow their way depths he sniffed its fragrance. So forti- 
through a swarm of bystanders on the fied, he passed to the ‘‘Romance; Alice 
fidewalk, on the steps, in the lobby itself. Where Art Thou?’’—a composition that 
We goto the Opera House in our best bibs in matter and mood baffled some 
and tuckers and not a head turns to look. of our ablest soothayers. Obviously 
At least a taxi and a dinner jacket foran “encore’’ was in order. Mr. Sanroma 
homage to Mr. Shaw—and nobody but a “responded” with ‘‘The Maiden’s Prayer,” 
newsboy with a tabloid casts half a glance which is Chopin on one of his lowest 
Our way. But whenatenth or atwentieth mornings. And by this time the pianist 
of us puts on the millinery of The Nineties, had resumed his gloves. Even Pach- 

feminine or masculine, the sidewalk is mann never dared that. 
nearly blocked by titivated and admiring Mr. Fiedler had also his bouquet of 
townsmen, ‘‘Dressing-up’”’ deserves a place larger dimensions 2nd with a monstrous 
among minor American sports. At the frill. More: A lady admirer-——as the Sat- 
least there is a ‘gallery’ for it. urday Evening Gazette might have called 
Perhaps also we in Boston do such her—handed up the flowery token. It 
things rather well when we set our was also the privilege of the conductor 
minds to them. A young gentleman to contemplate himself at tender ages. 
from New York was graciously pleased These images came along with other 
to say as much as he first surveyed the “News-F lashes of the Nineties,” set by 
audience: ultimately, when he had heard “magic lantern” on a screen along the 
us shouting our pleasure in a tuba-solo, organ-front. Local ‘“‘jottings” gave way 
1» to the advertisements of our best mer- 


to give the palm to this “hinterland. 

‘hants. ‘e observed not only the fash- 
He was so: essed that he used aCants. We 0 L : 
: Eee gg desc til ions, but the ladies of President Cleve- 


politer word.) Quite as many had ran- hea dag hie a eyes 

sacked the old trunks in the attic for this ably 1 " prc sa Pele com - Fegnse ligt must 
second “Gay Nineties Night’; while their a wre , dc ci wu wird Mei py Oo the new 
a: ve ’ , . | ‘horseless carriages. And all this to the 
finds’’ equalled or outdid those of thei Sauce Piquante of Mr. Neal O’Hara’s 
predecessors a week ago. To right and) mor, which ‘“partook’’—another Nine- 
left, before and behind, there were dis-‘ieg: word—more of these nineteen-thir- 
coveries. Where had the men foundijes than of the pretended time. | 
“those” frock-coats, tight-buttoned, falling Otherwise the Overture to ‘William 
below the knees, ever so superior and cere-|Pe}]"’—''The ‘cello solo to be played by 
monious? Did young girls “really” look yj. Langendoen’’; a sportive set of varia. 





tions—manners of Haydn, Mozart, Jo-' American ears and American nerves. It: 
hann Strauss, Verdi and Wagner; the may be a bit early to toss jazz into the | 
full-mouthed Herbert of “The Fortune junk-heap, or to patronize the Gershwin 
Teller 1898”); best of all, the inimitable Who thought too much and worked too 
Mr. Sidow repeating his memorable per- much—to his own detriment—over that 
formance of ‘Rocked in, the Cradle of the , Second Rhapsody. | By a long shot the quality that ranged from the Elizabethan 
Deep.” No modernist, however accursed, “Rhapsody in Blue” is not yet museum- Morley and folk-song to Sullivan of “The 
so explores to the last lowermost note piece. Riess 7 Mikado.”” An evening (it was easy to 
the subcellar of that unemotional instru- 4 believe) of the younger men all the way 
ment. Yet what emotions the virtuoso On this same “Harvard Night,” Mr. from the fifties of Mr. Holst through the 
Sidow drew from it! So to the final Wiedler also returned to the ‘‘Music of thirties of Mr. Gershwin to the twenties 
hodge-podge of popular songs, this time Machines,’ the ‘Soviet Iron Foundry,” that clapped “Gently, Johnny, my Jinva- 
with the words on printed sheets at every the ‘‘Steel-Sheet Piece,” or whatever the lo’ and “Soviet Iron Foundry” because 
table. Only the Child of Manhattan de- jjstener chooses to call young Mr. Mosso- they felt that each was good in kind is 
elined to sing—-doubtless wonderstruck at joy’s reverberant ten minutes, By all the 


“4 H. T. P. 
Bostonians releasing their souls in a most ryles of the game, let down from above, 4 


unmetropolitan way. BS. Be. the audience should have laughed de- > . ec yb) 
I] risively, hissed resentfully, or turned The Time in Its Ads 
The Farewe NS) away with the contempt proper to supe-: 


rior persons disturbed. On the contrary 
Of Gustav Holst and in casual survey, it listened with in-, 
terest and pleasure; applauded generally, 
quickly and warmly. It seemed, further, 


} to know what the composer was about— 
Leave- Taking at Harvard Pop, rn eatch the rhythm of his turning 


o- : : wheels and falling hammers; to recognize 
The Persistent Gershwin, ‘the din of foundries translated into a glori- 


a | THE AUTO’S THE THING! 
. fving rather than a merely imitative f “ Aa, 7 —— 

Also Mach ia music: to hear the song of machinery and 4 oS iia a A ee oe erg 

Ka 2¢;,7/ 9 2 Arn . of controlling man as Well as to ‘ee six , Wess ' i? | , ; 


os SE oA, iverside Drive in standing horn-players with the bells of 


music--the story goes—stirred the poet’ 
to his verse-making, whereupon the 
verses re-stirred the composer, . _ ” 
Between whiles the Glee Club and Dr. 
Davison in familiar numbers and familiar 
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New York is home to George Gersh- their instruments turned outward, In the 

win. He condescends to Boston days when the liberals of music were 
only when his newest musical play is in fighting the battle for~W Egner or Strauss 
preparation at one of the theaters or his or Debussy, it used to be said that the 
latest rhapsody impends at Symphony chances were usually better befor e an 
Hall. If he ever sat within a Pop Con- audience that listened with no preposses- 
eert. he came unbeknownst, which is un- sions, no unalterable notion of how music 
likely. Yet this spring he is the com- “ought to” sound. Such an audience 
poser there above all other composers, now heard this Music oft Machines’ by 
Almost every evening his march from the every discoverable sign took it for “\ hat 
first scene in “Of Thee I Sing,” bringsit is. In the perverse courses of this 
John P. Wintergreen a step nearer the grand old world no time has yet vefused 
Presidency—usually two. Once a4 week to hear itself in music, Often enough it 
at average Mr. Fiedler, the orchestra and has found the process stimulating. 
Mr. Sanromaé play his “Rhapsody in BH 
Blue,” invariably to tumults of applause. } | Sag as aes 

A part of these plaudits is the pianist’s All oi which digressions are to ” ~ geieeage | XY ama 
portion. ,Only the composer himself can from a concert designed to speed | hi : 
outdo him in rhythm and resonance, in qgeparting Holst and to bear witness 
élan and flair, not only for the piano-part, 9nce more to the friendly tie, grown 
but for the Rhapsody as a whole. NoW| closer of late, between the University 
and then Mr. Fiedler joins Mr. Sanroma.| and Symphony Hall. At the end of the 
In this symphonic jazz (as the big WIS! month Mr. Holst returns to London, 
call it) he also excels. But when there bearing with him the good memory of 
are five or six insatiable recalls, as there work well done, the good will of all 
were last evening on the annual — Flar-| eines fie efcountered... A. composer of 
dy he Might, -. nly 7 : Bg: gripe: +a heel rank has taught the higher arts of mu- T} “Ta \* 
adopting ls ct at pooelel sy r ven = sical composition, and his students have 1e “1dea 
rec > . . ; < ’ be io / 2 | | 

Sibaraherin Night” would be no half-baked been the rear = be (cng . | | CHAIR 
idea—the two Rhapsodies; a very “orand’, and in Sanders (theater he nas re le } eae 
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selection from “Of Thee I Sing’; so back- audiences out of his own ma ny -sided é 1 middie 
ward ad libitum through his musical achievement that English music in this E aon 5 email of the 
plays. ‘Do lt Again,” “Stairway to Para- present may not be waived aside. In i . ae Back. 
dise” and ‘‘Fascinating Rhythm,” as Mr. less public relations the fine quality of ‘ : 
Fiedler may some day remember, are still the man has shone through the erudite : Nothing ever 
good tunes. and accomplished musician. His own > | ; eS | like it. 
It is easy to take jazz too seriously 42S modesty would deny his stay as an event { —. a 
earmark of music unmistakably Amerl- jn our musica] vineyards. Others are i Seetiea x, . . eevaainsiathien aii dineitaenen Sears ®Gfove Establishment 
ean; easy also to set Mr. Gershwin at pound to speak or write it for him. ( eM, have pronounced the above 
least a rung too high on the ladder of The more the general and particular 4 : : eanttns on ilk diate. rf Cempfe Place 
American composers. Yet the fact re- content to see Mr. Holst mounting the 
mains that the ‘‘Rhapsody In, Blue” 18 stage to lead the strings of the orchestra 
now six years old, alive, untarnished, OUr through the freshness of matter and 
one piece of symphonic jazz that has not »,o0d that blends with scholarship and 
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-borning—or soon after those birth- 
cue” The 2 i also remains that well 
played before an audience as representa- 
tive of a cross-section in an American 
community as the nightly company at 
The Pops, it wins spontaneous and hearty 
‘response. The American call of the 
“Rhapsody in Blue” is still irresistible to 


skill into the pleasure of the “St. Paul's 
Suite.”’ Or to follow him guiding the 
Glee Club through the fine-spun choral 
piece (‘‘Before Sleep’) that he wrote in 
tribute to it and Dr. Davison, or through 
the bolder outlined and firmer-textured 
music that sets Mr. Howe's “The Shores 
of Harvard.’ Certain pages of Holst’s 


Decorations from Old Programs 


Distributed through the Song-Sheet for the “Gay Nineties Night” at The Pops 
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| Concerts With European Touch on WEAF 
Network We nesdays—Orchestral Winners 


Prin % Yy/9 3% mile 


E Pop Concerts, Boston's 


well-known early summer pop- 

ular music season, are going on 
the air again. Every Wednesday eve- 
ning during June the National 
Broadcasting Company will present 
the final section of the “Pops” di- 
rectly from Symphony Hall, Boston, 
over a nation-wide WEAF network, 
from 10 to 10:45 p. m., eastern day- 
light saving time, 6 to 6:49 p. m., 
Pacific standard time. 

The opportunity the Pops afford 
to spend a “European evening” has 
been missed but by few Bostonians. 
Entering Symphony Hall, one finds 
the auditorium tastefully -rans- 
formed into a cool green with tables 
replacing the usual orchestra chairs. 
Yellow-attired waitresses stand at 
the sides, ready to bring the concert 
goer soft drinks and sandwiches. 

To -be able to gather about a table 
with one’s friends while listening to 
Handel, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, or 
even Gershwin and Kern, is a priv- 
ilege which no other city this side of 
‘Europe enjoys, and which the radio 
listener may appreciate better when 
provided with the scene. 

The Pop Concert Orchestra is com- 
posed of 85 musicians of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Arthur Fiedler, son of 
a former conductor and an excellent 
musician in his own‘right. A native- 
born conductor, Mr. Fiedler, in his 
third season, has been very success- 
ful in gauging musical feeling. 

Whether it be such a trifle as Schu- 
mann’s “Trdumerei,’” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Fourth Symphony,” Ravel’s “Bo- 
lero,” the extremely noisy “Soviet 
Iron Foundry,” or music from “The 
Cat and the Fiddle,’ Mr. Fiedler’s 
concert schedule has been pliable 
enough to meet all demands. 

Mr. Arthur F. Edes, program di- 
rector and announcer of WEEI, will 
provide the program notes and an- 
nounce for the radio audience. 


Five Out of 573 Win 
Four composers, three men and 
one woman, waited anxiously in the 
National Broadcasting Company’s 


studios in New York City, on Sunday 
evening, May 8, and a fifth com- 
poser in another studio in Paris. 


* | 


They were the winners from 043 
entries of the $10,000 NBC Orches- 
tral Awards for original symphonic 
works by American composers. If 
they had listened in on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 1, at 10:15 they must 
have recognized their own music and 
known that they were due for the 
awards. But neither they nor the 
jury composed of five noted conduc- 
tors then knew the rank of their 
compositions until a glistening com- 
mittee of 150 people of enlightened 
musical opinion, scattered nation- 
wide, had telegraphed in their 
choices. Thus it was on May 8, when 
the compositions were played in the 
order of their award by the com- 
mittee, that the composers lined 
themselves in the following order: 

1. Philip James, New York— 
“Station WGZBxXx’—$5000. 

9 Max Wald, Paris—“The Dan- 
cer Dead’’—$2500. 

3. Carl Eppert, 
“Traffic’—$1250. 

4. Florence Grandland Galaji- 
kian, Maywood, Tll.— “Symphonic 
Intermezzo”—$750. 

5. Nicolai Berezowsky, New York 
—‘Sinfonietta’’—$500. 

All the composers are American 
citizens, as stipulated in the rules 
governing the awards, Mr. Berezow- 
sky is a naturalized citizen, having 
been born in Russia. Mr. Wald re- 
sides in Paris. He and the others are 
native Americans. Significant it is 
that Mr. James. whose. composition 
reveals its programmatic theme by 
its title, is conductor of the little 
symphony orchestra at WOR, lead-= 
‘ing independe&t station in the New 
York area. He ad Mr. Berezowsky, 
fifth place, who is a staff violinist at 
WABC, the key station of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, being 
radio musicians, probably knew bet- 
ter than the other composers the me- 
dium for which they were compos- 
ing. The broadcasters no doubt 
should be pleased that two of their 
craft won prizes in an impartial con- 
test. The contest was the idea of Mr. 
Deems Taylor, noted critic and com- 
poser. 

Mr. Taylor has every reason to be 
sympathetic toward and to provide 
opportunities for new composers. 
When his opera, “Peter Ibbetson,” 
was produced last season by the 


Milwaukee — 


Metropolitan Opera Company it was 
his second Metropolitan production. 
Previously, in collaboration with 
Edna. St. Vincent Millay, the Metro- 
politan Opera had produced “The 
King’s Henchman.” Another new 
composer, Mr. Hamilton Forrest, 
working in the Insull offices in Chi- 
cago, was commissioned by Mr. 
Samuel Insull to write an opera for 
the Chicago Civic ‘(Opera Company, 
“Camille,” with Mary Garden in the 
premier réle, was produced in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 10, 1930. 

It was the radio in January, 1929, 
which brought George Gershwin’s 
“An American in Paris” suite to 
| general notice when a sponsored 

Tadio program bought the premiére 

‘rights to that work. Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, who is noted for his in- 
terest in young composers, gave Rob- 
ert Braine’s “S. O. S..” its nation- 

|wide premiére on another sponsored 

radio program. A. 2. 


Music in The Land 
Love at The Pop ae ™ 25H 
ove ¢ ’ s 
"Pon: Mr. Fiedler, wa ABO 


Pops. comes the following program 
for ‘Lovers’ Night,’’ announced for 
Tuesday of next week at those concerts: 
Bridal Procession from the Opera, ‘‘The 
Golden Cockerel’’ _.. Rimsky-Korsakov 
Overture to the Opera, ‘‘The Bartered 
Bride’’ 
Dream of 
Fantasia from the Opera, 
Prelude and ‘*TLove-Death’’ from 
Opera, ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’ 
Beauty and the Beast from the Suite, 
‘*Mother Goose’’ 
Overture-Fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 


Chaikovsky | 


Selection from the Operetta, ‘‘Sweet- 
hearts’’ Herbert 
Gypsy Tango, ‘‘Jealousy’’ ., .Gade 

Wedding March from the Incidental Mu- 

sic to ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 
Mendelssohn 


Within the frame of a Pop program 


Smetana Finally Mr. Fiedler admits a 
Liszt-Herbert tango, 
Verdi younded. 
ness. No doubt the conductor believed 
Delilah’s tune or Thais’s meditation— 
Ravel both Paris-made—below the occasion. 


corridors ,of Theseus’s palace in his 
march from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” For once, if memory permits, 
remember Hermia and Helena, Lysan- 
der and Demetrius, the other figures of 
Shakspeare’s and Mendelssohn’s young 
imaginations—not the sons and daugh- 
ters of the haute bourgeoisie on view up 
the church-aisle. 

Truthfully, and not altogether regret- 
tably, Mr. Fiedler also finds room for 
lovers cynically viewed. King Dodon 
in “The Golden Cockerel” was a fond 
and foolish old man. His “goings-on” 
in and around the tent of the florid 
Queen of Shemakha would not edify a 
Watch and Ward Society. It is to be 
feared that she put it over on him. Rea- 
sonably his people viewed his “Bridal 
Procession” with leers. Yet there it is 
to begin a program on “Lovers’ Night.” 
ie As for “Beauty and the Beast,” 
here are the very words with which 
Ravel tags his music: 

“When I think how good-hearted 
you are, you do not seem to me so 
ugly.” 

“Ves, I have, indeed, a kind heart; 
but IT am a monster.” 

“There are many men more mon- 
strous than you.” 

“Tf I had wit, I would invent a 
fine compliment to thank you, but 
Iam only a beast.” 

“Beauty, will you be my wife?’ 

‘No, Beast!’ 

“T die content since I have the 
pleasure of seeing you again,” 

“No, dear Beast, you shall not die: 
vou shall live to be my husband!” ..., 
SYDSY 
“Jealousy’—his lovers’ eycle 

Everything but fleshful- 


Music in The Land 


Love at The Pops Dy 2, pen 


ROM Mr. Fiedler, conductor of The 
Pops. comes the following program 


for ‘‘lovers’ Night.’ announced for 


the conductor makes interesting and Tuesday of next week at those concerts: 


amusing choice. On the serious side rise 
such undying lovers—in spite of their re- 
curring deaths in theaters and concert- 


halls— as Tristan and Isolde, Romeo and pyream of Love........’.--- 
Juliet. Certainly also, Radames and Aida Fantasia from the Opera. ‘‘Aida’’.. 
loved devotedly. romantically, to tragic Prelude and 


extinction in the subterranean chamber 
of the priests. On the lighter side Mr. 


Fiedler invites us, first, to the loves Of Overture-Fantasia. 


Marie and Hans, with a stepmother and 


a “matrimonial agent” intervening, from Selection 


Smetana’s peasant opera, ‘‘The Bartered 
Bride.’ Not that the overture gives 
much hint of their honest young dlis- 
tresses or of the comic interventions that 
would thwart them. But it is full of the 


good Bohemian tunes that may have he 


soothed them. Second, in , “Sweet- 
hearts’ we shall hear the sentimenial 
lovers of American operetta and musical 
plays. Obviously they could not be | 
omitted. Think of the hours most 
Americans of adult age and playgoing 
habit have spent in the contemplation of| 
them! It is a double pairing of romantic 
farce that Mendelssohn leads through the 


QMvertare to the, Opera, 


Bridal Procession from the Opera, ‘The 


(Jolden Cockerel’’ .. Rimsky-Korsakov 
Bartered 

Bride’’ : et or Smetana 

; . Liszt-Herbert 

-,..WvVerdi 
‘*Tove-Death’’ from the 

Opera, ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’........, Wagner 


Beauty and the Beast from. the Suite, 


‘*‘\Niother Goose’’ Ravel 
(‘thaikovsk\s 
(Operetta, ‘‘Sweet- 


hearts”’ Herbert 


Gypsy Tango, ‘‘Jealousy’’ ..Gade 
Wedding March from the Incidental Mu- 


sic to *‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 
Mendelssohn 

Within the frame of a Pop program 

conductor has made interesting and 


amusing chuoice. On the serious side rise 
such undying lovers—in spite of their re. 
curring deaths in theaters and concert- 
halls— as Tristan and Isolde, Remeo and 
Juliet. Certainly also Radames and Aida 
loved d«votedly, romantically, to tragic 
extinetion in the subterranean chamber 
of the priests. On the lighter side Mr. 
Kiedler invites us, first, to thhe loves of 
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Marie and Hans, with a stepmother and 
a ‘matrimonial agent’ intervening, from 
Gmetana’s peasant opera, ‘“The Bartered 
Bride.” Not that the overture gives 
much hint of their honest youns dis- 
tresses or of the comic interventions that 
would thwart them. But it is full of the 
good Bohemian tunes that may have 
soothed them. Second, in “‘Sweet- 
hearts’ we shall hear the centimencal 
loves of American operetta and musical 
plays. Obviously they could not be 
omitted. Think of the hours most 
Americans of adult age and playgoing 
habit have spent in the contemplation of 
them! Itis a double pairing of romantic 
farce that Mendelssohn leads through the 
eorridors of Theseus's palace in his 
march from “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” For once, if memory permits, 
remember Hermia and Helena, Lysan- 
der and Demetrius, the other figures of 
Shakspeare’s and Mendelssohn's youns 
imaginations—not the sons and daugh- 
ters of the haute bourgeoisie on view up 
the ehurch-aisle. 

Truthfully, and not altogether regret- 
tably, MY. Fiedler also finds room for 
lovers eynically viewed. King Dodon 
ar a ne Golden Cockerel”’ Was a fond 
and foolish old man. His “sroings-on’ 
in and around the tent of the florid 
Queen of Shemakha would not edify a 
Watch and Ward Society. It is to be 
feared that she put it over on him. Rea- 
sonably his people viewed his ‘Bridal 
Procession” with leers. Yet there it is 
to begin a program on “Lovers’ Night.’ 
te ae. 1Or | Reautv and the Beast, 
here are the very words with which 
Ravel tags his music: 

“When I think how good-hearted 
you are, you do not seem to me 80 
ugly.” 

“Yes, ] have, indeed, a kind heart, 
but Iam a monster.” 

“There are many mer more mon- 
strous than you.” 

“Te IT had wit, I would invent @ 
fine compliment to thank you, but 
Tam only a beast.” 

“Reauty, will you be my wife?” 
“No, Beast!’ 

“T die content since T have the 
pleasure of seeing you again.” 

“No, dear Beast, you shall not die; 
vou shall live to be mv husband?” 

Finally Mr. Fiedler admits a gypsy 
tango, ‘“Jealousy’’—his lovers’ cycle 
rounded, .. - Everything but fieshful- 
ness. No doubt the conductor believed 
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A lively program of dance music, 


at the Pops on Saturday evening, | 


was further enlivened by a dance’ 
recital making up the last section, 
given by Mr. Hans Wiener, Mr. Otto 
Ashermann and their accompany- 
ing dance group of young women. 

Despite conflicting modern theo- 
ries regarding the place of music in 
the dance, it cannot be denied that 
when an orchestra of the Boston 
Symphony’s caliber provides the 
music, it is a distinct addition, and 
one that makes the sometimes tepid 
offerings of a piano in the back- 
ground seem anzmic. Never before 
in the experience of this writer 
have Mr. Wiener and company been 
seen to such advantage. The music, 
under Mr. Fiedler’s baton, stimu- 
lated the dancers as well as the 
audience to greater zest and enthu- 
siasm. The wide spaces of the stage 
allowed room for greater freedom 
and fullness of expression. 

Mr. Wiener chose out of his ex- 
tensive repertory four eminently 
suitable numbers. The vivacious 
“Slovakian Peasant Dance” (music 
by Felber), in colorful costume, in- 
cluded Mr. Ashermann and members 
of the group. The “Ballet Grotesque” 
(to Schubert’s Moment Musical), a 
popular Pons item, was a comic duet 
in amusing gargoylish masks. Mr. 
Wiener’s solo number, “Circus” 
(Fucik), a witty interpretation of 
the mammoth entertainment in 
epitome, evoked rounds of laughter 
and applause. It is good to be able 
to report that Mr. Wiener abided 
by his artistic convictions and did 


not yield to the audience’s insist- 


ent demand for a repetition, which 
could only have dulled the brilliant 
spontaneity of the first impression. 
A Strauss Waltz, “Wine, Women 
and Song,” gracefully presented by 
the entire company, brought the pro- 
gram to an enchanting close. 

A darker background would have 
set the dance patterns in higher re- 
lief and given emphasis to the love- 
ly costuming, but it is possible that 
the pale green hangings used were 
thought to be more in keeping with 
the present gay décor of Symphony 
Hall. M. L. 


TORN PAGE 


Dances Embroider 


32.0 Aa 


nee returned to The Pops, draw- 
ing to Symphony Hall an audience 


that filled both floor and balconies. After 
a concert of seven dance-numbers—Ger- 


man, French, Hungarian, Polish, Rus: 
Sian; after the inevitable Bolero of Ravel 
in which by this time Mr. Fiedler and the 
orchestra have become highly specialized, 
the conductor and a considerable number 
of his musicians descended to an impro- 
vised pit. Upon the stage, hung with the 
usual drapery, Hans Wiener, Otto Asher- 
mann and an assisting ensemble of six 
demoiselles then had their inning. They 
began with a “Slovakian Peasant Dance,”’ 
after the usual manner of the kind— 
bright-colored dress, movements, singly 
or in group, to lively rhythm, an air of 
semi-coquettish rusticity. Next a Gro- 
tesque Dance by Mr. Ashermann and 
Miss Dale, bcth comically masked, affect- 
ing humorous gaucherie, moving to the 
familiar ‘“‘Moment Musical’’ of Schubert, 
which for Terpsichore’s sweet sake has 


been put, by example from Isadora, to 


strange uses. 

Then Mr. Wiener himself in “Circus’’— 
pantomime, touched with parody and in- 
terspersed with dancing steps, of the wire- 
walker, the strong man and other enter- 
tainers of the tent, all amusing and re- 
view-like. Finally, dances to Strauss’s 
waltz of fascination, ‘“‘Wine, Woman and 
Song,’”’ in which the demoiselles plied a 
more or less seductive design and Mr. 
Wiener ventured leaps and bounds, more 
or less Russian and conquering. In sum, 
the dance as amiable and popular enter- 
tainment warmly received by an eager 
audience. It even had Mr. Wiener’s 
“Circus”? twice over. 


FADED TEXT 


FIRST POP 


CONCERT ON 
AIR TONIGHT 
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Broadcast From Sym- 


phony Hall Over 


WEE! & N. B.C. 


‘Modern and classical compositions 
share importance in the first pro- 
eratome of a June radio series of 
Roston Pop Concerts, beginning this 
evening from Symphony Hall. The 
opening broadcast, under the direc- 


tion of Arthur Fiedler, will be heard} 
at 10 to 19:45 p. m., over an NBC-| 


WEAF coast-to-coast network, 1n- 


cluding WEEL in Boston, with Arthur 


EF, Edes of WE EI as announcer. 


FEATURE FOUR NUMBERS 


Mr. Fiedler, most popular of Pops con- 
ductors, will have under his bator for 
each of the five Wednesday evening 
broadcasts an orchestra of 8 musicians 
drawn from the ranks of the Boston 
Symphony. His inaugural Pops broad- 
east will include the following numbers: 


Overture to “Oberon” ...... ..,.. Weber 
“Masquerade,’’ an American Rhapsody. 


McKinley | 

“Be the Beautiful Blue Danube” .. Strauss | 
‘The Ride of the Valkyries’ Wagner 
The American Rhapsody “Masquer-. 
ade.’’ by Carl McKinley, has had a con- | 
siderable vogue. Composed in 1924, it} 
was presented at a New York Stadium 
concert in 1926, and has since been per- 
formed by the principal orchestras of 
Roston, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and other cities. ‘The composer gives no 
programme to his piece beyond the gen- 
eral implication of the title. Born in 
Yarmouth, Me., in. 189, McKinley re- 


ceived his academic edueation at Har- | 


vard and went to Europe on a fellow- 
ship to study with Rubin Goldmark and 
Nadia Boulanger. He is an organist of 
note and a teacher of composition at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, 


47th Pops Season 


The Pop concerts, now in the 47th sea- 


| 


t 


} 
' 
' 


| 
| 


son, are a summer version of the Bos-. 


ton Svmphony concerts, and are like- 
wise given at Svymphonyv Hall—the or- 
echestra’s special home. They follow the 
European custom, otherwise scarcely 
known in this country, of combining a 
svmphonic programme with refresh- 
ments and a general air of sociability, 
the floor of the auditorium being cov- 
ered with tables where one may drink, 
smoke or converse with one’s friends 


while listening to music. The orchestra 


of & Symphony Players is considered 
one of the finest to he heard in the 
country at this season of the year. 
Arthur Fiedler, in his third season as 
Pops conductor, has raised these con- 
certs to a new height of popularity, Mr. 
Fiedler is a ‘“‘son”’ of the Boston Sym- 
MON Orchestra, having been born in 
Bosidn.of, manuel Fiedler, the German 


musician, Wie came here to play in Bos- 
| 


ton’s orchestr® -~wany years ago, and 


who ses one of the Or rae | members of. 


Vie A pO Seat Quartet, 

Kiedler obtained his education in Bos- 
ton, completed his musical studies in 
Europe, and returned to become a mem- 
ber of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
when still a voung man. He is known 
not onlv as the conductor of the Pops, 
but as the conductor of the Esplanade 
concerts on the Charles River in mid- 
summer, the leader of the Cecilia So- 
ciety Chorus, the MacDowell Club, and 
his own Boston Sinfonietta. The abili- 
ties of this leader are familiar to the 
radio public for previous Pops broad- 
casts, Esplanade concerts and smaller 
groups which he has led before the mi- 
crophone. 
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Assembled on a Postcard by the Management 
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Lf , it’s to wallow in preg, se “titi 

Voice of a yan: You needn't try 

too hard to be funny, Alexis. A>month 
ago at the football game you were wal- 
lowing plenty, and not only in emotions. 
For: the first thirty miles of the 
way home you were weeping bitter tears 
because your college had lost,—yes, real 
Chaikovsigian tears. 
Man: And I wish I had some of that 
stuff right now. Do you think we shall 
'have beer back before the new President 
‘comes in? 

Woman: Back, did [ hear you say? 
When did you miss it? 

First Student: Marvelous! I tell you, 
this new Ugric composer is the very 
aristocrat of atonality! 

Second Student: New Greek, did you 
say? The very cacocrat of cacophony, 
if you ask me! 

(|Anacreon and Sophocles, through the 
smoke of the battle and of the cigarettes, 
exchange puzzled, quizzical glances, as 
who should say, What do these students 
mean? They shrug their shoulders, as 
who should say, again, It’s Ugric to me! ] 
President comes in? One Girl: J don't know what music is 

Sophocles: And as I was intending to | coming to. When I was in high school 
answer .. . That is a tragedy that fails' T enjoyed these concerts much more. 
to move me. Koussevitzky was superb Those golden afternoons when we’d hud- 
‘n that last sacrifice, was he not? What dle together outside, waiting for the 
a choregus! 1 recall, when writing the door to open and the rush for seats to. 
music to my Elektra... begin; when your boy friend would dash | 

Anacreon: Listen to the man: ‘“Myj/across the street for your hot cup of 
Hlektra!’ Strauss’s Elektra, you mean. coffee and then fight for his place back 
O'Neill’s Elektra! . .°. What America | the line. And youd sink Into your 
needs is a good five-cent libation. Menc- seat so sweetly drowsy, with an hour in 
ken still keeps writing to me that the which to moon, or curse a home-lesson. 
decline in the modern arts, and espe- And then the music! It bore you off in 
cially music, is naturally explained by @ trance. You were transported. This 
the inferior quality of the beverages im- modern music doesnt transport you. 
bibed by the composers. Their music There's no seduction In it. j 
jisn't music; it’s a symptomology. Just 5 ee pa ai bipg fs ve want music 
fas surely as the Russian revolution was} oe: eee ee ee anne 
caused by the revolt of the leaders One Girl. You put it uncouthly, but 
against the consistent ugliness of their | that's something of the idea. This new 
wives. What Russia needs is a good five- stuff irritates one; it Keeps one earth- 
aait acuta bound; it doesn't lift one- Ng 

Sophocles: Anacreon, you’re plastered Pre he payee pve Aa ado Ki Ape he 
again. and ho pun Intended... : - Don’t |’ aeter Inc V, swoony-urban | boudotr. 
you find it rather warm up here? Way po ys RDOG Te Seay FAN OE 

Anacreon: It was, up to a moment ago. Me" ers af th os do excuse me. 
(Coughs). That draught, again! This time " Be "Kg ‘ ‘ao po bb Becotecug ob £0. 08 pies iy 
I will complain to ihe management. Vil ne has a f hi Kappa key, but he can't 
catch my death of cold.. Don’t you feel eta fay Beta Gances divinely. Trane: 
. P p ' _ oo 2 « 7 hat - 
or Pak a oi: ME ste daca each lens: _Another Girl: Good riddance! You talk 

like an express superintendent: 
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IME—A dator ay evening duping 
the Symphony season in Boston. 
Place—The corridors of Sym 
phony Hall, not to forget the 
niches in which dwell the plaster-cast 
dieties of the auditorium. At this mo- 
ment, indeed, the first part of the con- 
cert is drawing to a close. Anacreon and 
Sophocles, silent auditors, are the very 
statues of millennial patience and are 
Also silent interlocutors. They are like 
miany mortals in this, however, that 
music makes them talkative. Unlike 
mortals, alas, their speech remains 48 
unheard as the melodies on Keats’s urn 
from their homeland. 
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Anacreon (evidently concluding a con- 
versation that has begun with the ralis- 
ing of Koussevitzky’s baton). AS I was 
saving, then Do you think that 
we shall have beer back pefore the new 


a ms ee ee Oe ee 


OR RE ee 


At this hallowed juncture space and 
physics are expressionistically abolished Voices: It’s getting worse every season, 
in a counterpoint of interpene.rating ;™my dear. We shall have to stop ccming. 
planes, so that, up to the unheard audi-|/So mary of the people manifestly simply 
ence en-niched beneath the clusters of {dont belong here. The war began it by} 
light, float the atonal conversations putting too much right money into the 
of the evening’s musicologists Aas iwrong hands, and what the war left un- 
they pour forth, during the inturm ssion, done the depression has completed, Look! 
into the various haliways of the edifice, |J ust kok! Is there any music, I ask you, 
The polysyllabic closing remark of... in that face over there? 

Sophocles: Draughi? That, Anacreon, is ... You mean Reverdi, the founder 
no draught. It is the wind of intermedial of the new conservatory”? 
converse that rages storm-like between .., Hush, Theobald, your humor isj| 
the halves of the concert. Nor is it coid, funereal. | 
Anacreon: for it is not cold air that rises]. -: - Hush yourself, Prudence. You | 
to the top, where dwell such as you and don’t know the difference between sonata | 
Dies form and a boyish form. There’s no more 

[Clouds of opinion rise like an obscur- musie in you than in a radio announcer. 
ing mist from the Niagara of discussion. Chord of the seventh, seventh command- 
Sophocles and Anacreon disappear. Out ment, seventh floor—they’re all the same 
of the massed anonymity, here and there to you. So why go Park avenue on these 
& phrase, a dialogue, crystallizes into /!mtelligentsias here? ; 
aud'bility. } | Intelligentsia? Intelligentsia? That 

Voice of a Man: And that’s why I/S0unds Communis‘ic to me: 
prefer the opera. to the symphony. You} Other Voices: Not that I’m a snob. 

| see, at the opera, there isn’t too much But the audiences, so far as I can judge 

Dy Rae SP: ih res /) music to obscure the development of the |ftom an unbroken attendance of twenty- 

bib SP ik Me Mie. kot le Gis i NL Nahi Bed Pa) aN ie, story. The trouble with a ap ony? five years, are becoming less and less 
Fane. ete oe ial R25 CR RM 2 Whe a) CR ce es 2 eb PS iS. Met concert, my dear; is that there is) toe. musical, more and more social, You. re- 
CRE et 5 sar ae Ue er a Led uit: i a ARMM OR Noe i Ea Sy) much music, if you see what’ I mean, member that old magazine ad?) Well, 
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the gesthe the music itself? 


eet hy est for subtlety, young 
man, e a retributive charm, for) 
it-lea n, as I am happy to see, | 

o tl hrine of ingenuousness. ; 4 

ld, is round, and, I 

if you sa 

n to the point from 4 
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cians’ Tun'‘ng Room 
a bowl of goulash. | 
n is what he eats, then 
f goulash is what you are. | 
nga "yOu sericusly call that music? | 
"| Of course I do. Say, musicians as 
class give me a4 pain in the neck, and 
don’t mean my fiddle, either. They 


jl don’t know any more about music than | 


teacher of English knows about litera- 


ture. They’re in it, but not of it. They're 
i 


for | the soldiers on the battlefield, who cnly 


* ic | | 

~\>.. Columbus sailed, you forget, 
Wdia: he discovered America. [t may 
be a round world, but it’s spherical, too. 


know how to shoot; what it’s all about } 
is beyond them. 


Ours not to reason why. Ours but 


‘ag jul sét out to find his father’s asses; he) bo etal: <A ag doad! After 


“ame upon a kingdom. y 
~ . |, Take care, son, lest in your pride 


‘you set out to find a kingdom and cume ‘Ss 


| this, the coal trilling down the chute will 


ound like a nccturne in C major. 
As Lilyan Tashman said of “Lady 


cP ae se still, at 
‘upon ta Rear er. Or) Wr ener Chatterley’s Lover,’ it’s not erotic, but 


donkey in the mirror. 
have wandered, oldster, 
the audiences in these § 
hat do they know of 


ture? Do they differentiate 13% 


re and a _ concerto, how terrible een ha 
iter or the 13%/12 been misprinted as 12/134! Do 


atter of length, 


how esoteric! The tang of that middle 


ection, where a bar in 17/16 is followed 


by a bar of 9/4, and that by one in 


/12, marked down from 14! Consider 
it wculd have been had that 


rou remember’ the first number 


t that one has a soloist and the other / ! 


? Do they make any vital distinction 
stween a first theme and a second, be- 
ween the tone-color of a French hor 

| contrabassocn, between an up- 

| d a down, between. . . | 
the use. of a catalogue? Sometimes it has | 
‘*geemed to me that they call this place 


‘Syt hony Hall in the same way that| t 


ev ‘those intermediate public in-| I le, 
a ecg Do I have} drank a keg of orange juice, hast du mich 


schools| wirklich verstanden, and went to bed. 
ay? Fill] But when I awoke, it all read just the 
rself. Who shall teach; same. Qu’est-ce que je veux dire? Je 
veux dire que this piece of music was 
' True, but why so hot, big boy?} written by Gertrude Stein in collabora- 


titutions Grammar Schools. 
© tell you that in the grammar 
yo" learn everything but gramm 


‘ 


n the rest youl 10 | 1 
the teachers, as Juvenal didn’t say: 


, pay 
re, & © 


After all, grammar depends upon lan- tion Ww 


‘guage, not, as you seem to think, language 
‘upon grammar. Rules are parasites upon 


uction (for, to me, 

te if as the logic 
of structure) W : listener 
‘any harm. But, after all, you and I, as 
‘any architect might tell us, are ignorant 
of the laws of thrust; we couldn’t, without 
\tecourse to a dictionary—and I'd hate to 
live in a house that an architect had 
erected on a dictionary—tell the differ- 
ence between 4 pediment and a plinth. 
lis that a reas¢n for denying us admission 
to a building? Must we be able to define 
‘precisely what we use? Wouldn't that, 
when you get down to the fine point, 
deny us the very right to live? What do! 
you know about the human body? Andj 
how much the physicians and saad 
atrists don’t know about the body and 
the mind! Shall doctors be the only ones! 
mitted to live? Or psychiatrists the’ 


} 


Why 80 per cent of them land in the 
ne . And, true again, a fuller knowl-! booby-hatch! 


‘transition,’ with the small t? It’s a large | 


T now, and that must mean someth.ng } 
n too difficult fer us plain folk to under- 
stand. Well, a contribution by Gertrude 
 What’s| Stein had been set up all wrong, so they | 


nserted a “corrected”? copy. I read the 


'wrong version, then the correction, then 


he correction, then the wrong version. 
locked at my tongue, felt my pulse, 


ae ee eee Ee ee 


ith Lilyan—I mean James Joyce. 
. Ha, ha! Why musicians go wrong! 


_—_—-_:_ eee /~ 


._ Cherchez la femme. 

Geek and ye _ shall find. 4 ae 
weren't for la donna @ mcbile wine wiulk 
turn sour and song grow mute. 

_. . And as it is, song grows mute, and 
wine turns sour. 
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Third Student: the subsidiary 
motif, whereupon the horns enter in 
diminution, and after a prolonged organ- 
point, which is tossed fr.m voice to voice 
in most uncanny fashion, with eight-part 
canon, invertible, convertible, semi-con- | 
vertible and reversable imitation, there 
is a triple fugue based upon superposed 
fragments of the middle themes. Now, if, 
that isn’t music, J] ask you, what is? | 

Fourth Student: If still maintain that 
the Gregorian chant had a deep wealth 
of variety in its seeming moncdy—that 


-_ oe ee ee ee 


—w-- 


only ones permitted—if they CRT to the ears of earlier centuries their ex- 


think? 
—» ,.. Your analogies are false. 
2 That’s the usual answer. But we 


speak a language long before we com- 


rehend its grammar. Perhaps we teach | 


king of fireign languages too 
rammars too soon. 

; deinde phloso- 
; ignorant 


hony-goers 
sie The rest will come in time. And 


rather that it should come never than 
‘through affectaticn. . | 


ternally soft muste kad tho. effect 
of the greater sonorities that have 
\developed today, while, per contra, 
our mad sonorities, in the long run, 
will have the effect of silence, since 
we shall end by either not hearing them, 
or nct desiring to hear. them. You want 
mountains for sculptors to engrave, and 
regiments to perform mastodonic sym- 
phonies. The cult of the colossal... 
Third Student: The mastodon Was a 
primitive animal, not a late arrival. 
Fourth Student: I seek the art of the 


. I know a girl who likes tO! gameo, and music da camera, 


n through ner soncerts, and if she Third Student: That's escape from the 


i 


¥ bon WE 
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challenge of one’s day. 


~ {i know men who sleep through fourth Student: One may escape into 


iy eum | 
theirs. fon hs: age ign s-codlt life as well as from it. You, with your 
wake, to music, y ee n May worship of noise, size and novelty, are 
learn, who’ knows, to parse a SYM trying to escape from it. 


The look plainly Says,’ 
for the thi 


A Bas Bleu: should no more 
tell a story than a story should tell 
music. 

A Bas de Soie: What do you call opera, 
then? | | iets 

Ras'Bleu: Opera is an il—, I mean a 
hybrid form, fit only for business men. 
Program music i for persons without 
imagination, without musicality. 

Bas de_ Sole: Meaning Wagner, 
Liszt. Sirauss. ot 3 

Ras Bleu: Their music is music in 
spite of programs. It is interesting to 
know what gets a composer started, or 
what he thinks gets him started. But 
do you have to eat dates to understand 
Kant’s philosophy? 

Bas de Soie: Give me the dates. 

Ras Bleu: You may have & fig—-for 
your opinions. 


A Philandering Physician: But tell me, 
Criticus, how can you ever get any en- 
joyment out of music? It seems to me 
that the very completeness of your 
knowledge would militate against pleas- 


ure. You know, to put it in my lan-' 


ah hers © we we etre were ee 


CP TO RS arr nee I 


ORE OTF ET 

ruace, the physiology, the anatomy, the 
histology, the etiology, the psychology, the 
psychopathology, of the art. You can take 
it apart and put it together again. You 
know it from arthritis to zymosis—that is, 
1 mean from a to z. To tell the truth, the 


prospect gets me jittery. I should be_ 


afraid, yes, afraid, of knowing music as 
vou know it. When knowledge enters, 
fewing files out of the window. 

A Critic: I should believe you more 
did I know you less. I have as acquaint- 
ance a philendering. physician, present 
company not excepted. He happens to 
be a gynaecologist. You don’t know him, 
by any chance? He has dissected Wo- 
men, incised them, seen them through 
‘ll the ills that flesh is heir to, includ’ ng 
heirs. He knows, in your language, their 
hveiology, anatomy, histology, etiology, 
psvchology, psychopathology. He can 
take das ewig We bliche apart and put 
her together. He has done so, time and 
again. He knows her from astigmatism 
‘o zo-ophobia. And yet, my dear Philan- 

der, and yet . need I say more? 


| [The blessed third bell reverberates 
through the hallways. Sophocles hums 
Silent Night, Holy Night. Anacreon sup- 
ports him, in thirds and sixths. The 
lights are lowered. Applause. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky sprucely turns the bend, steps 
upon the podium, and, with his baton 
raised like a magic wand, conjures asi- 
lence out of the babbling atonality.] 
5 pnmoreon: (singing) ‘To Anacreon on 
| Saw a ea ge 
| Sophocles: If I may step out of char. 
| acter, may JI remark that your song is 
‘Somewhat Anacreon-istic, no pun _ in- 
' tended. 
| Anicreon: You’re plastered, too. 
All this talk has gone to your head. But 
Vie heard far better entr’actes than this | 
ey were more stir 
Phen stimulating in the old | 
| Sophocles: I don't know. Remember 
a month ago? That was a rare entr’acte. 
indeed. I gave it an encore. Asa result | 
the third bell rang five minutes late, . 
Anacreon: Ho, hum, But tell “me, | 
Sophocles, do you think that we shall | 
have our zythum back before the new | 
President comes in? Isaac GOLDBERG | 


Koussevitzky _ 
As Conductor! 
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Present Policies Continued, 


Comprehensive Repertory, | 
Unlessened Perfgrmance | 
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HE conductor of a symphony or- | 

chestra may follow one of two 

policies. He may work within a 

relatively narrow repertory of | 
established music—from the ancients, | 
through the classics, so onward to the | 
outer edges of our own time. Into that 
time, according to predilections or rela- 
tions, he may occasionally dip. Whatever 
the musjc in hand, he will seek perfection 
in performance, especially if it be an ac-| 
knowledged masterpiece, a perdurable 
Classic, an accepted work of a later day. 
On these numbers, from year to year, he | 
will renew his care and pains until in 
them he, and his orchestra, attain super- 
lative excellence.’ He is all loyalty to the 
composer; but in impression upon hearers 
he himself dominates. Thev may 0, 
and do go, to hear Beethoven’s overture 
| to Goethe's “Egmont,” because it is 
| Beethoven’s; but they go yet more to 
| hear what they believe is the conductor's 
' unexampled performance. So with 
Mozart, with Haydn; nearer to our own 
time, with Wagner and Debussy; with 
the new ventures, say into Bruckner, 
that he may choose to make. It is this 
policy that Mr. Toscanini follows in the 
concerts of the Fhilharmonic Society 
in New York. It has raised him to a 
solitary peak of renown. 

The other. policy seeks a wide and| 
steadily diversified repertory. It finds 
room for ancient, for classical, for ro- 
mantical,. for modern, for living, for ex- 
perimental, composers. § It avoids, or.) 
tries to avoid, any narrow bonds of time 
or place or style. It searches the past for 
music that warrants revival. It would 
keep within the active repertory music 
of the present that deserves continuing 
place. It considers sympathetically the 
music of the “younger generation. It| 
seizes opportunity in anniversaries. It, 
may cultivate intensively the music of | 
a composer with whom the _ public 
should be better acquainted. Within | 
certain standards it would traverse, year | 
jn and year out, the whole field of sym-- 
phonic music; add to it, as occcasion of- 
fers, music in which orchestra and chorus 
are joined. Above all, it regards music as 
a living art, not only perpetuated from 
the past, but continuing into the present, | 


ee 
-_--——- 


' thence into new future advancing. In 


performance such a policy seeks a high 
standard throughout rather than an ult.- 
mate, superlative but inevitably § nar- 
rowed perfection. Above all again, that 
performance should vitalize the music in 
hand, be it time-honored classic at one 
extreme or newest modernism at the 
other. 
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OME OLGGIES ke ELS RAO POWER I Ty, 


mitt’s “Symphonie Conce 
rg’s Symp ny, egncertante, | 
se ‘Two composers at o 4g) inn 
Jern- Ema ee more than once test-. 


ie of tena, 
-sur- 


tng Bip hu 


Mr. 
bouttoher” paonlne a igh Pom ex of the 
| first rank. The brass choir is equal mas- 


of the deeper sonorities of the older 
composers, the sharper—and stranger— 
sonorities of the new. The whole orches- 
tra remains in itself fused and recipro- 
cating ensemble; the sensitive instrument. 
upon which conductor and composer may 
play. The mutual reaction between it 
and Dr, Koussevitzky could hardly be 
more complete. The years sensitize rather 
than stale it. ‘Elan vitale,’’ as the 
happy French enn has it, persists. 
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jolicy that Dr. Kouss@¥itzky | 

Ww through nine years, with: 

on © Orchestra, | By results’ it 
ustified. Barely under it has a 
hony Concert lacked some pivotal 

ne on ‘interest; often more than one. 


Re ‘ely again has any program failed to | 


nd the audience that music is a 
ane. a continuing art to be heeded for | 
“what it yields in our day as well as for 


} 


tionalizing » quality intensifies whatever 
music it touches. Rarely does it overcloud 
or distort the composer. A symphonic 
year that brought such performances as 
those of Bax’s ‘Winter Legends,’’ of 


Carpenter's “Skyscrapers,’’ of Locatelli’s | 
‘Klegiae Symphony,” of Musorgsky’s | 


‘Pictures at an EXxhibition,’’ of a Concerto 
of Mozart with Mr. Gieseking, of Strauss’s 
“Don Quixote,’ of Stravinsky’s “Rite of 


what it perpetuates from days past. Runj Spring,” of Brahms and Sibelius, passim, 


through the tables for the past season 
as the abounding statistician of the pro- 
ram-book once more arrays them. Bach, 
andel, Haydn, Mozart, Lully, Gluck for 
pi masters; Beethoven, Schuberi, 


has not lacked distinctions. 
The vitality of the orchestra is wun- 


| dimmed. Think back over the long 


Schumann, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, from | 


the first half of the nineteenth century; 
Brahms, Bruckner, Franck, Chaikovsky, 


on rds into our time with Debussy, Delius, 
ainda Strauss, Sibelius: on to Stravin- 
sky, Pickohey. Roussel,. Schmitt, Bax, 
Vaughan Williams, the younger modern- 
ists, Martinu, Walton, Markevitch. 
Liszt; as some may note, is missing 
save in a Concerto at the Tuesday ma: 
Rip e But a year ago the conductor 
brought to pass a remarkable revival of 
h s ‘Faust Symphony.” In the Tuesday 
matinées Ravel figured. In the subscrip-. 
tion concerts he had place only as ar. 
ranger of Musorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an. 
Exhibition”; but for long past Ravel has, 
been plentiful. From Mahler nothing: 
seemingly to him and to Bruckner in al- 


ternate seasons we must agree. Some) 


will say Cvermuch Brahms; but for him | 
it was centenary year. Or overmuch. 
Sibelius; yet the arraying in cycle of his | 
seven symphonies was valiant act of de. 
served devotion. There was imagination. 
in it. 

Geographically, the list is unexcep. 
tionable outside a neglected Italy. Per. 


haps on these American shores Mr, Tos- 


canini’ suffices for it. For Americans 
count Carpenter, Converse, Foote, Gruen- 


berg, Hill, Loeffler, MacDowell—surely a | 
sufficient array. Twenty-four programs. | 
plus twelve for supplementary concerts. 
more or less chosen from them, might. 


hardly range more widely, more com-| 
prehensively. If not all the choices were. 
felicitous, few were altogether barren. 
Better than in recent seasons fared most 
of the novel numbers. A symphonic year 
that yielded Bax’s ‘Winter Legends,” 
Loeffier’s ‘“‘Evocation,’’ Martinu’s Con. | 
certo for String Quartet and Orchestra. 
“Markevitch’s ‘‘Rebus” is above reproach 
on that score. 


| 


Be een 


To such a repertory add an unflagging | 
merit of performance. It is a virtue of 
Dr, Koussevitzky’s temperament that he 
approaches every piece as though for the 
time being there was no other for him in 
the world. Give him a novel number 
and his one desire is to persuade two au- 
diences to believe in it as he himself 
believes. Give him a time-honored clas. 
Ble and his équal desire is to renew its 


, Vitality upon the ears, the minds, the 
imaginations, of his he: urers. Give him 
yet again music that he brings to dis- 
tinctive performance—Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony, for example, Chaikovsky’s 
Fifth; Schumann's of the spring, and 
repetition bears witness to his ‘nappy § 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s dramatizing, emo- | 


course of a seven months season, and 
how seldom has there been routine or 
pertunctory performance. Less often 
than the frailties of human nature com- 


‘monly sanction. Rather, the orchestra 


has done prodigious technical feats— 


with Schmitt’s “Symphonie Concertante,” | 


Gruenberg’s Symphony, Markevitch’s 
‘RNebus.” Two composers at opposite 
extremes have more than once test- 
eld it exactingly—Mozart and Strauss. 


_. With neither did it fall short. The | 


string choir keeps a quality of tone, 
an instant flexibility, hard to sur- 


pass. What with Mr. Laurent, Mr. Po- | 
latschek and Mr. Laus, the woodwinds do | 


not lack virtuosi of distinction. Mr. 
soettcher remains a horn-play er of the 
first rank. The brass choir is equal mas- 


ter of the deeper sonorities of the older j 


composers, the sharper—and stranger— 
sonorities of the new. The whole orches- 
tra remains in itself fused and recipro- 
cating ensemble: the sensitive instrument 
upon which conductor and composer may 
play. The mutual reaction between it 


and Dr, Koussevitzky could hardly be | 


more complete. The years sensitize rather 


than stale it. ‘Elan vitale,”’ as the | 


happy French phrase has it, persists. 
i FR 
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PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Lauga, N. 
Kassman, N. 


Resnikoff, V. 
Eisler, D. 


Sauvlet, H. 
Hamilton, V. 


Elcus, G. 
Gundersen, R. 


Burgin, R. 
Concert-master 
Theodorowicz, J. 


Hansen, E. 
Leibovici, J. 
Cherkassky, P. 
Mayer, P. 
Bryant, M, 
Murray, J. 


Fedorovsky, P. 
Leveen, P. 


Knudson, C. 
Zide, L. 


Stonestreet, L. 
Erkelens, H. 


VIOLAS. 


Bernard, A. Grover, H. 
Van Wynbergen, C. Werner, H. 
Avierino, N. Deane, C. 
Gerhardt, S. Jacob, R. 


V1IOLONCELLOs. 


Langendoen, J. Chardon, Y. 
Barth, C, Droeghmans, H. Warnke, J. 


Mariotti, V. 
Pinfield, C. 
Zung, M. 
Diamond, S. 
Beale, M. 

Del Sordo, R. 


Tapley, R. 


Gorodetzky, L. 
Fiedler, B. 


Messina, S. 
Seiniger, S. 


Fourel, G. 
Cauhapé, J. 


Fiedler, A. 


Lefranc, J. 
Artiéres, L. 


Bedetti, J. 
Zighera, A. 


Stockbridge, C. Fabrizio, E. 
Marjollet, L 


Basses. 


Kunze, M, Lemaire, J Ludwig, O. Girard, H. 


Kelley, A. 
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Vondrak, A. 


FLUuTEs. 


Laurent, G. 
Bladet, G. 
Amerena, P, 


PIccoLo, 
Battles, A. 


Horns. 
Boettcher, G. 
Macdonald, W. 
Valkenier, W. 


Moleux, G. Frankel, I. Dufresne, G. 


OBOES. CLARINETS. 
Gillet, F. Polatschek, V. 
Devergie, J. Mimart, P, 
Stanislaus, H. Arcieri, E., 

Allegra, E. 
(E-flat Clarinet) 


Bass CLARINET. 
Bettoney, F., 


BASSOONS. 


Laus, A. 
Allard, R. 
Panenka, E. 


CoNTRA-BASSOON. 
Piller, B. 


TROMBONES. 


Raichman, J. 
Hansotte, L. 
Kenfield, L. 
Adam, E. 


Encuisu Horn. 
Speyer, L. 


Horns. TRUMPETS. 


Valkenier, W. Mager, G. 
Schindler, G. Lafosse, M. 
Lannoye, M. Grundey, T. 
Blot, G. Perret, G. 


Lorbeer, H. 
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Sidow, P. 
Adam, E. 


ORGAN. 


Snow, A. 


Sternburg, S. 
White, L. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Rogers, L. J. 


Zighera, B. Ritter, A. 
Caughey, E. Polster, M. 


PIANO. CELESTA. 
Sanroma, J. Fiedler, A. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1932-33 


Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


BacuH, J. S.: Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor (tran- 
scribed** for orchestra by O. RespiguH1), October 7, 
Two Preludes (arranged for string orchestra by Pick- 
MANGIAGALLI), December 30, 1932 .. 
Fantasia in G major (arranged for string orchestra** by 
G. W. VoLKEL), January 20, 1933 
Bax: “Winter Legends,’’** Symphonie Concertante for piano- 
forte and orchestra (first time in the United States; 
Harriet CounEn, pianist*), November 11, 1932 .... 
Symphony No. 2, in E minor and ©, April 18, 1933 .... 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, November 4, 
1932 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, with final chorus, Op. 125 
(Bacu Cantata CLuB; OLGA AvERINO,* NevapA VAN 
Der VEER, Ropert Steeyt,* Freperic Barr*), Feb- 
ruary 17, 1933 ean 
Brryuioz: Symphonie Fantastique, C major, Op. 144A, 
cember 22, 19382 
BrauMs*: Symphony No. 1, C minor, April 29, 1933 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73, October 7, 1932, April 
28, 1933 
Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90, December 30, 1932 .. 490 
‘“'Pragic” Overture, Op. 81, April 28, 1933 ... 1142 
Acadeinic Festival Overture, Op 80, April 29, 19338..... 1155 
Piano Concerto, D minor, Op. 15. (Ossie GABRILOWITSCH), 
April 28, 1933 , 1158 
Piano Concerto, No. 2, B-flat major, Op. 83 (Ossip Gas- 
RILOWITSCH), April 29, 1933 1144 


De- 


*Symphony No. 4, Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Concerto for violin (RICHARD 


BURGIN{) and violoncello (JEAN BEDETTI}) were performed at the Brahms Festival 
concert of April 26, 1933. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1932-33 


Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Bacu, J. S.: Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor (tran- 
scribed** for orchestra by O. Respigu1), October 7, 


MANGIAGALLI), December 30, 1932 
fantasia in G major (arranged for string orchestra** by 
G. W. VoLKEL), January 20, 1933 
Bax: “Winter Legends,”** Symphonie Concertante for piano- 
forte and orchestra (first time in the United States; 
HARRIET ConEN, pianist*), November 11, 1932 .... 214 
Symphony No. 2, in I) minor and C, April 13, 1933 .... 1026 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, November 4 
1932 


OD ami 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, with final chorus, Op. 125 
(Bacuw Cantata CiuB; OLGA AVERINO,* NEVADA VAN 
Der Veer, Roperr Sreet,* Freperic Barr*), Feb- 
ruary 17, 1933 
Berii0oz: Symphonie Fantastique, C major, Op. 144A, 
cember 22, 1932 
BrauMs*: Symphony No. 1, C minor, April 29, 193: 
Svmphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73 
28, 1933 
Symphony No. * major, Op. 90, December 30, 1932 
“Tragic” Overture, Op. 81, April 28, 1933 
Academic Festival Overture, Op 80, April 29, 1933..... 
Piano Concerto, D minor, Op. 15 (Osstp GABRILOWwITsctt ), 
April 28, 1955 
Piano Concerto, No, 2, B-flat major, Op. 83 (Ossir Gan- 
RILOWITSCH), April 29, 19538 


, 


*Symphony No. 4, Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Coneerto for violin (RIcHARD 
BURGIN?) and violoncello (JEAN BeEpETTI+) were performed at the Brahms Festival 
concert of April 26, 19385. 
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BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 4, omantic, ctober : 
= 
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Canvanrren: “Patterns,”’; for orchestra, with piano obbligato 
(JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER, pianist), October 21, 1932 
“Skyscrapers,” A ballet of Modern American Life 
(soprano, CLARA SuEar*; tenor, RuLON Y. Rosison), 
October 21, 1932 
CHAuSSON: “Poéme” for violin (ALBERT SPALDING) and or- 
chestra, January 13, 1933 aes 
CONVERSE: “Prophecy,”’;+ tone poem for soprano (BEATA 
MALKIN**) and orchestra, December 16, 1952 .. 
Dersussy: Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun,” October 7, 
1932 
Deuius: “On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring,” January 
20, 1938 . 
“Brigg Fair,’ An English Rhapsody, January 27, 1933 
Footer: “A Night Piece” for flute (GrorcEs LAURENT? ) and or- 
chestra, March 10, 1933 
FrRanNcK: Sympbony in I minor, October 21, 1932 
Gruck: Ballet Suite, No. 1 (arranged by Frirx Mortt), 
February 24, 1933 
(JRUENBERG: Symphony No. 1,} Op. 17, February 10, 1933 .... 
Hanpgeu: Concerto Grosso, D minor, for string orchestra, Op. 
6, No. 10, October 7, 1932 
HaypN: Symphony No. 17, F major, for string orchestra, 
November 11, 1932 (substituted suddenly for ‘“Ox- 
ford” Symphony—see notes for “Oxford” on) 
Symphony, E-flat major, No. 99 (Salomon No. 10), March 
31, 19338 
HI: Sinfonietta in one movement,** Op. 37, March 10, 1933 
D’INDy: Symphony on a French Mountain Air, for orchestra 


and pianoforte (Hinrich GEBHARD, pianist), March 
17, 19383 


JAMES: Station WGZBX,** January 20, 1933 

LOCATELLI: Klegiac symphony,** March 24, 1933 

LOEFFLER: “Evocation,”’** for orchestra, with chorus of 
women’s vocies and a Speaking Voice, March 31, 1933 

Luuiy: Ballet Suite (arranged by FELIx Mortt), November 
25, 1932 

MacDoweE ui: “Hamlet; Ophelia,’ Two Poems for Orchestre, 
Op. 22, December 9, 1932 
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614 
640 
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778 
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Marknrvircu: “Rébus,”**—An Imaginary Ballet,** April 21, 
1933 
Martint‘:: Solo String Quartet (Messrs. BURGIN,{ GuNDER- 
SEN,} LerRANc,t BEDETTIT) with orchestra —first 
time in the United States, December 22, 1932 
Mrnpetssoun: Symphony No. 3, “Scotch,” Op. 56, December 
16, 1952 3 
Overture, “The Hebrides,” Op. 26, February 10, 19383 coor 
Moussoresky : “Pictures at an Exhibition” (Pianoforte pieces 
arranged for orchestra by MAURICE RaveEL), January 
27, 1933 
Mozart: Symphony in D major (“Haffner,” K.,385), January 
20, 1988 | 
Serenade in B-flat for. 
cember 2, 1952 
“Rine Kleine Nacht Musik,” Serenade for string orchestra 
(K. 525), January 27, 1955 
Overture to “The Magic Flute,” November 4, 1982 
Concerto, D major (K. 218), for violin (ALBERT SPALD- 
ING), January 138, 1935 
‘Concerto in C major for pianoforte (WALTER GIESEKING) 


Concerto for violoncello (GreGoR PIATIGORSKY) (trans- 
cribed by Garsar Cassap6** from the Horn Concerto 
(K. 447) of Mozart), March 24, 1935 
Prokorierr: “The Gambler,” Four Character Portraits,** Op. 
49, from the opera “Le Joueur” (after Dostoievsky ) 
—first performance in the United States, November 
4, 1982 
Piano Concerto No. 5, in G major, Op. 55** (SmRGE 
PROKOFIEFF, pianist )—first time in the United States, 
December 30, 1932 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Caprice on Spanish Themes, December 
30, 1932 


Suite from the opera “The Fairy Tale of Tsar Saltan,” 
December 22, 1932 | 
“The Russian Easter,’ Overture on Themes of the Rus- 
sian Church, Op. 36, April 13, 1933 
Rousse.: Suite in F major, Op. 33, March 17 , 1933 
Scumirr: Symphonie Concertante, Op. 82,+ for orchestra and 
piano (FLorEent Scumirr**), November 25, 1932 


Transformation Music and Closing Scene of Act I of 
| “Parsifal” (Bacu Cantata Cxius), April 138, 1933 .. 
Warton: “Belshazzar’s Feast”** for mixed chorus (Crcinia 

Society), baritone solo (Davin Buiark McCrosxy). 
and orchestra, March 31, 1933—first time in the 
United States mene 
Wehser: Overture to “Oberon,” October 21, 1982 ............ 
WEINBERGER: Polka and Fugue** from the opera “Schwanda, 
der Dudelsackpfeifer,” January 20, 1933 ee 
Witui4Ms, VAUGHAN: Fantasia for string orchestra, on a 
theme by Thomas Tallis, December 2, 1932 
Pastoral Symphony,* January 13, 1933 
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These composers were represented at these concerts for the first 


time: James, Locatelli, Markevitch, Weinberger. 
BACH Uc. ... 
A i... 
BEETHOVEN .... 
BraumMs* 
BRUCKNER . 
CARPENTER 
JHAUSSON 
CONVERSE 
DEBUSSY 
DrELius 


MARTINU 
MENDELSSOHN 
MovussorGsky 
MOZART ...... 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
ROUSSEL ..... 
ScHMITT 
SCHUBERT .. 
ScHUMANN 
SIBELIUS .... 
ci Sarre 
STRAUSS, R. .. 
STRAVINSKY 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
WAGNER .... 
WALTON .. 


WEBER ..... 
LOCATELLI 


LOEFFLER 
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| “Parsifal” (BAcu CANTATA CuiuB), April 138, 1983 .. 1048 
\CHUBERT : Symphony in C major, No. 7%, December 2, sot Ty d21 | See oe Weaat”®* for mixed dace ef ane 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 1, in B-flat, Op. aS, Fenreery 730 | Society), baritone solo (Davin Buarrk McC.osxy) 
es ge wae eres aie ee ee eee C04 | o nak anvaaiee. 
ber 4, 1922 | | ae TURRET ie vs dnd wns pers neeen ses bien os 
vember 4, 1922 ....+++0+seosseseeeeeesece sang ce: 929 5) ae Weeer: Overture to “Oberon,” October Zh, Se aces wid 
‘Symphony No. 1, E minor, Op. 39 November 1 ia Pre Wernsercer: Polka and Fugue** from the opera “Schwanda, 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 43, sia, " ae der Dudelsackpfeifer,” January 20, 1983 .......... 616 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 52, December 9, 192 16.1982 .... 390 WILLIAMS, VAUGHAN: Fantasia for string orchestra, on a 
Symphony No. 4, ‘A min or, Op. 63, December isdn agepe 5 theme by Thomas Tallis, December 2, 1932 ...... ‘ihr ) 806 
Symphony No. 5, E-flat major, Op. sp , January ate Pastoral Symphony,* J anuary ie: eee eee as 534. 
Symphony No. 6, Op. 104, March 10, re, ae 828 , , 
Symphony No. 7, Op. 105, April 21, 1988 2.05.0 ssec00%0 1072 SUMMARY 
STRAUSS, JOHANN: “Moto Perpetuo,” Febru uary 10, 1933 . 713 a Yeaen. : | ake 
Frihlingstimmen Waltzes,* Op. 410, February 10, 1933 714 __ ese composers were represente at these concerts for the first | 
Srrauss, Ricuarp: “Tod und ‘Verklirung,” Tone Poem, Op. time: James, Locatelli, Markevitch, Weinberger. 
"9A. December 9, 1932 «0.6... eee cece ewer rece eens 368 RE MS iy pies ag: 5 a beg hoa o>: WERCROWEE, Sas cok ceweene 1 
“Don Juan, ” Tone Poem (after Lenau), Op. 20, October RE 9 Minter 20h: eee 1 | 
BI IN 6 5 .so.4.4)0.0,0)0.4 5-0 maa bia ein mei feoedos ae apiqits 60 | Reiiiibes 6 ieee OLROOT 7. aa 1 
“Also ‘sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem (freely after | SRM 2s vc cc es nae ey S  MARMOM MOON ns cy ses ccacee 2 
Friedrich Nietzsche), Op. 30, March 10, 1933 ...... 842 | eR ta eae ae eet f MistanAmaae sO ak Oe tite , . 
“Don Quixote,” Fantastic Variations on a Theme of : PMR ee go O° Wide Ok OTE PRACTRO ¢ 7 : 
Knightly Character, Op. 35 (violoncello solo, Grmgor ee ee dave 1’ Hrursky-Koraakov “ | 
PiatTicorsKy; viola solo JHAN Lerrancy), March | PR ok) ck Nee eee PRE ean ie ee 1 
ssc hkl 961%, ag ioyesa 0", see e eee e nee eee eeeeees 945 ee 1 ‘Meta one’ <a nett tt 1 
Srravinsky : Suite from the ballet “Petrouchka,” January 14, nm BSS Gre taney vin i: MON Ss sce binws ae 5s 4c de 1 
1933 i ceeinbeliatt Ory ae we © 6 06 «4 he wid dale #19 0591018 WE 48-919 90 HO2 Foorr NES A RE Nats ag ere a eS a SCHUMANN pean a 2 ge ere Oe 1 
Le Sacre du Printemps,” A Picture of Pagan Russia, REM SARS aati cr nn meter get IR RRR I rere ai ean Pee 8 
February 24, 1933 ......... ee ee ewes eeenes vette. S04 | RE eon ee ey or eat im Rett otal 2s 9 
TCHAIKOVSKY: “Romeo and Juliet,’ Overture Fantasia, Janu- } Sg er she: 1 say R 9 
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Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 64, April 21, 1983 ...... 1076 © Te EM Ns i Wena 9 | 
TCHEREPNIN, A.: “Magna Mater,”** Op. 41, December 9, 1932 ’ oe ee rah re tie ¢ Spe OT Ferns te THe : 
—first performance in the United States .......... B09 re pre Shi y OME APE 1 Wri ie SR AD 1 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED AS 
SOLOISTS THIS SEASON 


CarrEenteR, JOHN ALpEN, pianist (Carpenter’s “Patterns,” + 
for orchestra and piano obbligato), October 21, 1982. 
MROtCh . . 4 deen 2 6 0's Mensa eau 
Coupn,** Harriet, pianist (Bax’s “Winter Legends,”’** Sym- 
phonie Concertante for pianoforte and orchestra— 


first time in the United States) , November 11, 1982. 
| RS 


Ganri LOWITSCH, Ossi?, pianist (Brahms’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
D minor, No. 1), April 28, 1933 (Pianoforte Con- 


enna tadtethdiadidintinnec ee ee 
Me , 


certo, B-flat major, No. 2), April 29, 1983 ......1158, 1144 


GEBHARD, HeInkIcH, pianist ( d’Indy’s Symphony on a French 
Mountain Air, for orchestra and pianoforte, Op. 25), 


shed RAWMG ele sabiiels 876 


erto in C major 


a, K. No. 467), February 
10, 1988. Sketch .... 


LAURENT,+ GrEORGES, flutist (Fo 


r,** Op. 55), 
ENT, pianist 
tante** for orchestr ano, Op. 82—first per- 
formance) 25, 1932. Sketch 
SPALDING, ALBERT, violinist (Mozart. Concerto for violin, D 
major, K, 218: Chausson, “Podéme” for violin and 
orchestra, Op. 25), January 13, 1933. Sketch 


tees 


Singer: Beata Malkin** VET ews aun 
Pianists : "* Ossip 
| ebhard, Walter Gieseking, 
Schmitt** Pisa bie 

Spalding 

Violoncellist: Gregor Piatigorsky 
Flutist: Georges Laurent} | 


Sopranos : ADELLE ALBERTS, OLGA AVERINO, CLARA SHEAR. bagel 
NEVADA VAN Der Vier. 7'enors: RuLON Y. Ropison, Roperr 
| SrtEEL. Baritone: Davin BuaAir McCuosky. Bass: FRepErRIc 
| Banr. | 
String Quartet: Messrs. BurGiIn, GUNDERSEN,} LEFRANC,} BEDErtt.} 
Viola: JHAN LEFRANC.+ 
Violoncello: GREGOR PIATIGORSKY. 
Piano: Jésus Marfa SANrRomMA.?+ 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Burin, Ricnarv.+ January 13-14, 1933. Vaughan Williams, Pas- 
toral Symphony*; Mozart, Concerto for violin, D major 
(K. 218) ; Chausson, “Poeme,” for violin and orchestra, Op. 
25; Stravinsky, Suite from “Petrouchka.” 


STOESSEL,* ALBERT. January 20-21, 1933. Bach-Volkel, Hantasia, G 
major, arranged for strings** ; Mozart, Symphony, D major 


(“Haffner”) ; Tchaikovsky, “Romeo and Juliet”; James, 


“Station WGZBX?** ; Weinberger, Polka and Fugue from 
“Schwanda.”** 


ENTR’ACTES 


| Fox-Straneaways, A. H.: “Belshazzar”: 
| Form 
Thomas Tallis 
“G. E.” (Manche 
HALE, P.: Dostoi 
Maelzel 
Negro Minstrel Sea Doe ‘ 
Oxford University: Handel, Haydn, and Degress 
HENDERSON, W. J.: Singing and Singers 
Polka, History of the i 
JEAN-A URRY, G.: Florent Schmitt 
NEWMANN, B.: Fact and Fiction About Beethoven 
Mendelssohn and Others 
National and Internationa] Interpreters 
— iF any ee The Legend of Kew + 6d sus 
rimes ondon) : Orch 
Pastoral Music na Lee aio is 





PROGRAMMES OF THE MONDAY EVENING AND TUESDAY AFTERNOON SERIES BY THE 
Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, SEASON 1932-1933 


Six symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Monday evenings, 
Dr. Koussevitzky, conductor : 
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1932. November 7. Weber, Overture to “Oberon”; Franck, Symphony in 
D minor; Strauss, “Don Juan,” Tone Poem, Op. 20 (after Lenau) ; Wagner, 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg.” 

December 12. Berlioz, Overture “The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9; 
Schumann, Concerto in A minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 54 
(Eunice Norton) ; Sibelius, Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 48. 

1933. January 23. Rimsky-Korsakov, Suite from the Opera, “The Fairy 
Tale of Tsar Saltan’; Strauss, “Tod und Verklirung” (“Death and 
Transfiguration”), Tone Poem, Op. 24; Beethoven, Symphony No. 7 in 
A major, Op. 92. 

February 13. Wagner, Overture to “Rienzi,” Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
Prelude and Love-Death from “Tristan und Isolde,” Death Music of 
Siegfried from “Dusk of the Gods,” Siegfried Idyll, Overture to “'Tann- 
hiiuser.” | | 

March 13. Glinka, Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla”; Tchaikov- 
sky, Concerto for Violin in D major, Op. 35 (CARMELA IPPOLITO*) ; Stra- 
vinsky, “Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of Spring’) A Picture of 
Pagan Russia. 

April 3. Beethoven, Overture to “Leonore”’ No. 3, Op. 72; Walton 
“Belshazzar’s Feast” (For Mixed Chorus, Baritone Solo, and Orchestra), 
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PENSION FuND CONCERTS | 
January 1, 1933. All-Wagner Programme: “Tannhiiuser,’ Bacchanale; 


-“pohengrin,” Lohengrin’s Narrative (PAUL ALTHOUSE) ; “Siegfried,” “Forest ' 
Murmurs”; “Dusk of the Gods,” “Siegfried’s Death Music’; “Tristan and 


Isolde.” Prelude and Love-Death ; “Mastersingers of Nuremberg,’ Walther’s 
Prize Song (PAUL ALTHOUSE) ; Prelude. 
February 26, 1933. Mozart, “Kine Kleine Nachtmusik”; Schumann, Piano 
Concerto (Myra Hess); Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5. | 
April 30, 1933. Brahms, A German Requiem (HaArvARD GLEE CLUB; RAD- 
CLIFFE CHorRAL Society; JEANNETTE VREELAND, soprano, DAVID BLAIR 
McCiosxy, baritone). 


BRAHMS FESTIVAL | 

These works by Brahms were performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra’ 
at Festival concerts: ) 
Wednesday evening, April 26, 19383: Variations on a Theme by Haydn; 
Concerto for violin and violoncello (Messrs. BuRGINy and BEDETTI7) ; Sym- 
phony No. 4, E minor. | 
Thursday afternoon, April 27, 19338: Clarinet Quintet in B-flat (VICTOR 
PoLATSCHEK,} clarinetist); songs with pianoforte—“Ligbestreu,” “Das 
Miidchen spricht,’ “Wir wandelten,” “Der Schmied” (JEANNETTE VREELAND, 
soprano), Liebeslieder Waltzes; Piano Quartet (J&SuS MARIA SANROMA, . 


‘ ‘ Ww yryy . say 1) nis ” 
(CecILIA Society CHORUS—ARTHUR FIEDLER, conductor, Baritone: DAVID Bani Dianist) 


BLAIR McCLosky) ; Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36. 


Six symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday afternoons, 
Dr. Koussevitzky, conductor : 


1932. November 22. J. S. Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F major 
(Solo violin, RrcHArRD BurGIn; Flute, GrorGes LAURENT; Oboe, FERNAND 
GILLET; Trumpet, GeorGES MaGer); Haydn, Symphony in G major “The 
Surprise’ (B. & H. No. 6) ; Beethoven, Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92. 

1938. January 38. Handel, Concerto Grosso in D minor for String Orches- 
tra, Op. 6, No. 10; Mozart, Symphony in G minor (Koechel No. 550) ; 
Schubert, Symphony in C major, No. 7. 

February 7. Berlioz, Symphonie Fantastique in C major, No. 1, Op. 
144A; Wagner, Prelude and Love-Death from “Tristan und _ Isolde,’ 
Overture to “Der Fliegende Hollinder.” 


March 7. Schumann, Symphony in B-flat, No. 1, Opus 38; Liszt, 


Pianoforte Concerto in E-flat, No. 1 (Jests Marfa SanromA) ; Tehaikov- 
sky. Symphony No. 4 in FE minor, Op. 36. 
March 28. Mendelssohn, Overture “The Hebrides” (‘“Fingal’s Cave” 
. | | , : gal’s Cave 
su dy agai: eich geni d No. 3 in F major, Op. 90; Strauss “Also 
Sprac arathustra,” Tone Poem, Op. 30 (Fr ‘Ve er 
Wiskeutis). Dp (Freely after Friedrich 
April 18. Debussy, Two Nocturnes—“Clouds” and “Festi fs 
<i Ret wae spn 4, , sstivals”’ ; Ravel, 
Ma Mére l’Oye” (“Mother Goose”) Five Children’s Pieces; Stravinsky 
Suite from the Ballet, “Petrouchka” (Piano: Jests Marfa SANROMA) ; 


Sibelius, Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 43. 
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- FIFTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 


First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 7, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 8, at 8.15 o'clock 


Handel . Concerto Grosso in D minor for String Orchestra, 
Op. 6, No. 10 


. Overture: Grave—Allegro. 
Air. , 
Allegro moderato. 
Allegro. 
(Seiffert edition) 


Debussy . “Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun’’ 
(Eclogue by S. Mallarmé) 


Bach | .  Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor (Transcribed for 
Orchestra by Ottorino Respighi) 


(First time in Boston) 


Brahms . : . : Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 


Allegro non troppo. 
Adagio non troppo. 
Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino. 
Allegro con spirito. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


esses hte a 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 


the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 


it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view,. ma 


y be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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rout, there were no signs of a diminished 
audience. 


'’ 


Ea 
* 


ough Four 
Who Are Not 


To Be Denied 


From Bach and Handel On To 
Brahms and Debussy Runs 


The Symphony Concert | 


N the fitness of things went, yester- 
day, the first Symphony Concert of 
the new musical year... . In spite 
of forebodings, now happily put to 


An empty: chair there, an 
empty chair here; but no more than is 
usual on any Friday afternoon at Sym- 
phony Hall from October to May. Fre- 
quent, however, were the tokens of a 
changed audience. Divide the floor into 
little squares, as maps are sometimes 
divided. Fill each square with a group 
of subscribers long accustomed to each 
other’s weekly presence. Glance along 
those squares, at this beginning of the 
| fifty-second year of the Symphony Con- 
certs, and there were plentiful 
comers. 


new- | 


| 


: subscriptions—the times in short—altered | 


the face of these long-standing matinées. | 


But not the habits or the moods .of 
those that frequent them. When Dr. 
Koussevitzky came to his place to join 


ithe risen orchestra; a partially rising 


' audience greeted him with the clapping 
of familiar good will rather than of eager 
effusion. It renewed these plaudits at his 
every return to the podium; but for ex- 
citement in these things the onlooker 
must await the evening concert. Not 
one of the four pieces that filled the af- 
' ternoon failed to please a company, 
warmest toward Debussy’s “‘Afternoon of 
a Faun’ and Brahms’s Second Sym- 
; phony; less stirred than was expected by 
' the surging close of Respighi’s tran- 
, scription of Bach’s Passacaglia in C- 
/ minor. The surprise of the day, however, 
the proof, perhaps, of newness, was the 
' neglect to call the orchestra to its feet. 
| Hack came the conductor, once and 
twice, after the Passacaglia and the Sym- 
_ phony; but the applause was too brief <o 
/ Warrant the usual signal to the players. 
/ Perhaps the first audience of 1932-33 be- 
_Heved it had done its duty when it 
clapped the entering Burgin on his way 
to the Concert-Master’s seat. Or let the 
' ferverit hand-clasping between conductor 
and leader speak for it. 
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For the occasion Dr. Koussevitzky was 


not only the admirable but the Well-nigh 
perfect program-maker. Even at the 


first concert of a new symphonic year 


a Oe ee ee ee 


' 
‘ 


' 


also desirable. . 


“The did not forego his novel number, But 
the unimpeachable Bach had made and 


signed this Passacaglia in or about 1717; 
whereas Respighi, who does not often 
go unscathed, had ‘‘merely’’ clothed it 
in an orchestral dress of these nineteen- 
thirties. To Bach add Handel, in one of 
those Ten Concerti Grossi for Strings, 
oftener played in Symphony Hall than in 
any other symphonic seat that comes 
readily to mind. The choice lighted upon 
Number Ten, in D minor. As with much 


. 


’ 
’ 
. 
; 
: 


: 


: 


| 
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eighteenth-century music, it is hard for’ 


memory to distinguish among the set, 
but, alike from Dr. Koussevitzky and his 


predecessors, none is more familiar, or} 


better remembered. The grave 
stately Overture sounds sonorously the 
note of. ceremony. The succeeding air 
leads in Euterpe in singing robes, In 
the two lighter movements (as: the con- 
ductor arranges the Concerto) her sub- 
jects, on stage and in auditorium, re- 
joice politely in her presence and works 


renewed. Bach and Handel, the ever: : 


lasting, in a single concert! How much 


and | 


: 
' 
; 
: 


more to be desired than the dead and’ 


dying mediocrities—Dvorak and Grieg 
are convenient examples—that used to 
litter even “.naugural’’ programs! 

And is Brahms displacing Beethoven as 
the symphonist par excellence for tue 
beginning of a new musical] year? Often 


in Dr. Koussevitzky’s house, and oftener. 
than not in Mr, Toscanini’s. As Beet-! 
hoven was to conductors and audiences : 
in the Victorian generations so is Brahms | 


in ours. 
ceeds him in public favor, 


No classic composer now ex: | 
Where is an-! 


So have renounced or dividea | 2ther upon whom the race of conductors 


more loves to exercise its powe:is? The_ 
Brahms Festivals to signal the centenary : 
year of his birth promise to be as many. 


and fervent as those that marked, with- 
in memory, the hundredth year after 
Beethoven’s dea.h. On. for Boston nex, 
Spring, seems not only inevitable, but 
Debussy, too, js be- 
coming French master and world master 
for these “inaugural’’ occasions. In New 
York yesterday Mr. Toscanini was play- 
ing his sea-p.eces while Dr. Koussevitzky 
was transforming the stage of Sym hony 


Hall into the Faun’s bosky retreat. De-! 
bussy did his work and died his death | 


and left no smal] treasure behind within 


easy recollection of men not yet old. It) 
is tonic to be reminded that our over-) 


belittled time has also produced eminent 
composers. 
Strauss .. 


.- and Sibelius... and, may- 


There are Debussy... and. 


be, at the top of his powers, a certain. 


Igor Stravinsky. 


Note as well with many a hearer, the 
unlessened freshness, the ever-renewel 


vitality, the persistent appeal to ear ane. 


inagination of this Faun of Debussy and! 


this Symphony of Brahms. 


As we lis.| 


teners ripen in them, so do we the mora’ 


enjoy then,. 
day owed much to Dr. Koussevitzky ard 
the orchestra. The orchestral 
throughout Debussy’s Prelude, was at 
once luminous and sensuous. 
tern of the music, the melody, the rhythm, 
unfolded through the golden haze of the 
harmonic and instrumental color, Every 


True, our enjoyment vesver-. 
tone, . 


The pat-. 
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| Always. 
\there haye been reservations - when 
|Respighi° would draw his music out of’ 
himself, There hagwe been next to none’ 
when he works up jm the music of other’ 
men, be {t written ior lutes in a rich. 
Italian palace or for organ in a poor’ 

German church. 

“Throughout the transcribed Passacagliia 

Respighi’s orchestral means are abun-:' 

r | dant and flexible. Throughout he plies 

meetings. . | them with a rare mingling of readiness 
| With Brahms’s Symphony in D major and discretion. By a fellow-composer’s 
‘conductor and orchestra likewise €X-! insight he preserves Bach's structure | 
celled. The tonal afterglow upon the’ ang gubstance. The impression is as. 
end of the first movement; the drooping though the original organ-piece had been. 
gesture with which the slow movement jolted down like an ingot; then re. 
stills into pathos; the swift leaps of the jninted into the orchestral transcription. | 
Allegretto out of lyric sweetness into Biending composer’s imagination with 
|rhythmie light; the crescendo of quick- technician’s skill, Respighi gives to each 
ening pace and brightening color through variation a distinctive color; yet through 
the finale, were alike instant upon the the twenty rarely falis into monotony. 
listening ear, vivid. upon the waiting Never, besides, does he let the ear for: 
imagination. If the orchestra had out- get the persisting ground-bass. The 
spread Debussy’s shimmering textures, it mounting and deepening sonority of the 
was not less susceptible to the more’ final variations is foil to the preceed- : 
substantial and subdued Brahms. Dr. ing richness and diversity of orchestral | 
Koussevitzky, moreover, was perceptive ‘texture. Nowhere, does Respighi stay | 
and just in the reading of the Symphony, Bach’s flooding fertility, his propulsive | 
He does not play it as the pretty music sweep forward and upward. Save in two 
that the compo er, in ironic raillery, liked or three of the lighter variations, every- 
to call it. He will not hear it as the where is splendor. For orchestra, as for 
pastoral symphony for which label only organ, the Passacaglia rises in a passion 
the Allegretto gives warrant. Nor will of creation, mind and soul together, 
he have ‘it ‘a music of serenity, sweet- Through the Fugue, from the trumpet- 
ness, Suavity—in the Brahmsian degrees proclamation of the principal subject to 
of those qualities—which obviously the surge of the fina! close sound “the 
through many a measure it is not. surge and thunder of the Apocalypse.” 
Rather, he divines the blending within The sternest purist may agree that, if 
of warmth and tenderness, resignation transcriptions are to be made at all, 
and energy, melancholy and ardor, The: Respighi has made his superlatively well. 
sun shines, but clouds are not far away. In these days for the grandeurs of Bach 
The summer earth sings; but sadness no organ may suffice. The medium, if 
veils the watching eyes and touches the they are to strike home to us, is the 
listening heart of the tone-poet. So con- muiti-tongued and puissant orchestra. 
celving the Symphony, the conductor H, T. P, 
found the just means to sustain its song- 
ful voice,. to clarify its changing moods. 
(It were hard to imagine a pertormance 
more transparent of tone, more sensitive 
of phrase Fifty years on, Brahms’s | 
Second S¥mphony remains, like De- | 
bussy’s Prelude, a timeless music. | 


— 


For the novel number—to the debate 
over the wisdom or the unwisdom of or- 
chestral arrangements of Bach’s clavier 
/and organ pieces this article shal! not 
contribute. Of a truth and of a verity | 
that quarrel has no end so long as pens | 
may scratch paper and tongues wag in 
club-corners, In this particular instance | 
suffice it to say that had not the Passa- 
caglia and Fugue in C minor been tran- 
scribed by the handy Esser, the adequate 
Stock, the impetuous Stokowski, and 
/ now by the just and masterful Respighi, 
few frequenters of symphony concerts 
would have any acquaintance with a 
manifold and mighty music. Making his 
version, Respighi is more than mature 
master of orchestral resource. He uses 
; that mastery with orchestral imagina- 
’ tion, He is more also than the scholar 
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|less than there was reason to fear, 


vowerine Passacagiia, one of the greatest rortissimo. The beginning of the attend- 


‘oreword for 
The Incoming 
Musieal Year 


The First Symphony Concerts, 
The Public and the Times, 
ach via Res ighi 
/ 2-0 “or ag ae P SU AMA 


E concerts of tomorrow after- 


noon and Saturday evening will) 


begin the fifty-second year of the 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra, Fora 
‘ninth season Dr. Koussevitzky continu2s 
‘as conductor. Outside one minor replace- 
-ment the personi.el of the orchestra 's 
unchanged. It remains at the height of 
_the prestige to which, in New York 4s 
Well as in Boston, Dr. Koussevitzky has 
»restored it.’ He keeps and enlarges his 
‘renown as a program-maker both catho- 
lic and discreet; as an encourager of 
;young comrosers, even though they b> 
{American or modernist or both. Since 
Dr. Muck’s years at Svmphony Hall "o 
conductor in Boston has so warmly re- 
vitalized ancient or modern classics; 
iwhile none before him has been as vigil- 
ant, generous and open-minded toward 
imusic of this immediate day, expressing 
our time and ourselves, bearing witness 
ito an art that from Apollo and Orpheus 
ito Stravinsky and Sibelius has ever been 
jin flux. No other has been more diligent 
jin the recall to the active renertory of 
tunduly neglected composers and composi- 
itions; in return to music by living hands 
ithat deserves more than first, and only, 
‘performance. The orchestra works in 
iDr. Koussevitzky’s image. Since Dre. 
Muck’s time, again, in ability, quality 
\and reputation it has ‘never stood so 
‘high. The present conductor has not 
lonly re-made it and the repertory. He 
j has given the Symphony Concerts a 
saa and standards. None need go far 
from Boston by land or by sea, to dis- 
| cover that many know the citv by the 
/just fame of its orchestra. 


| The only change to be recorded at the | 


joutset of this fifty-second year is a slight 
(and inevitable diminution of public sup- 
jport. The audience for symphony con- 
lg of the first rank is necessarily lim- 

ea, 
it is estimated at no more than 12,000 
persons. In the smaller, but singular. 
Boston, it may easily be less numerous. 
/Whatever the numbers, it is a public 
‘bound to feel the stress of the times. 
|Hconomies, willing, reluctant or wnes- 
capable, are the order of the day; among 
them the foregoing of tickets to the 
Symphony Concerts, or the division of 
them, as The Transcript’s advertising 
columns bear weekly witness, among 


jaany holders. Yet the repercussion in 


In a great capital like New York, ‘posers as he saw fit... 


‘transcribed by Bach himself. 


While there are no more waiting lists 


‘available place has now been taken for 
the Friday matinées. For Saturday 
evenings hardly more than a hundred 
seats remain-—a condition not wholly to 


be deplored since it gives opportunity 


at last to those who prefer the pleasures » 
of symphonic music occasionally rather ) 


than serially. The audiences at the Sym- 


phony Concerts have so long been nar- | 


| 


’ 


rowly limited to subscribers that many 
may hardly realize that the doors are. 


again open to a new and wider public. 
As it is, the trustees, the conductor and 
the management may 


proceed along. 


usual or unusual courses with firm reso-. 


lution and good hearts. In half a century 
of existence the Symphony Concerts have 
withstood more than one 
Again they are preserving themselves, 
though the test of the annual guaran- 
tee fund has still to come. By agreeing 


“depression.” | 


testimony, there is more money in Bos-| 


ton than in most American cities to spend 
on music and the theater—and more wil- 
lingness so to spend it. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s first program fol- 
lows the tradition of inaugural concerts: 
a classic German symphony, well remem- 
bered and immediately pleasurable, the 
lyrical second Symphony, in D major, of 
Brahms; a French masterpiece of beauty 
to which stage and auditorium have long 
been responsive, Debussy’s ‘‘Afternoon of 


with a familiar Concerto Grosso for 
‘Strings by Handel, No. 10, in D minor; a 
new transcription for orchestra by Mr. 
Respighi of Bach’s vast Passacaglia for 
Organ. When it was produced in the 
spring of 1930 by Mr. Toscanini at the 
Philharmonic Concerts in New York, Mr. 
Lawrence Gilman wrote at length about 
it in the Herald Tribune. He may now 
be quoted, passim, for the preparation 
of Bostonian hearers: 

“Transcriptions of any kind are peril- 
ous things to offer a certain type of musl- 
‘clan or music-lover. 


a Faun’’; return to the perennial ancients — 


You would | 


‘think, to hear them talk, that transcrip- | 
‘tions are always and necessarily disrepu- | 


table. 3ut surely 


it depends on the | 


transcriber and the transcription. Esser’s | 


‘transcription of Bach’s Passacaglia is 
one thing; Mr. Stokowski’s is quite an- 
Other thing, Mr. Respighi’s yet another. 


He did not hesitate to arrange 


| . As for the impenitent Bach, he was | 
‘probably the most persistent, if not the © 
‘most skillful, transcriber in the history , 

of music. 
‘his own works and those of other com- 
. So far as the ° 


Passacaglia is concerned, the work was | 


The ver- 
Sion in which we possess it, for organ, was 
not its original form. Bach wrote it in 
the first instance for a two-manual clavi- 


cembalo, or harpsichord, with pedals, and *) 


afterward arranged it for organ. 

“Mr. Respighi will probably 
proached ,as Mr. Stokowski has been for 
transcribing the work for orchestra. It 
may be said that what was permissible 
to Bach is not permissible to others. But 


be re-.- 


¢ 


. 


t 
; 
5 
} 


z) 


‘Mr. 
‘ond by Mr. Respighi the other day. As 
| Mr. Stokowski has truly pointed out, ‘the 
musical content of the work is so full 


‘tion. 


‘toward the 


@ | works of the musical imagination that we 
for the subscription concerts, nearly every i | 


‘possess, in a form that restricts it to 
beeen of and listeners to organ recitals— 
which, in this country at least, made it 
‘virtually unknown to the genera] musi- 
eal public until its reincarnation as an 
‘orchestral work was accomplished by 
| stokowski, some eight years ago, 


and significant that the medium of ex- 
pression is of relative unimportance. 


“Tmitation of organ effects by the or- 
ehestra has not been the aim of Respighi. 
He calls his transcription an ‘interpreta- 
vione orchestrale.’ His translation of 


‘Bach's musical subject-matter into terms 


of the orchestra has been made with 
skill and with true orchestral imagina- 
His scoring of the first twelve 
variations is a crescendo of orchestral 
richness and dynamic intensification. The 
statement of the theme, forte, is by the 
string basses, organ pedal, two trom- 
bones, bass tuba, three bassoons and 
double-bassoon. The first ‘variation is 
seored for strings alone; the second adds 
clarinet and bassoons. The third is for 
solo viola, ‘cellos, double-basses, flute, 
bassoon, horn and English horn. The 


‘fourth and fifth are for strings, wood- 


wind and horn. All these are, for the 
most part, marked piano or pianissimo. 
At the sixth variation, Respighi brings in 
a trumpet, trombone and tuba, together 
with the string basses, and begins a long 
crescendo. The instrumentation becomes 
progressively fuller, and at the eleventh 
variation the theme (in the upper voice) 
is given to violins, violas and trumpet 
in unison, with the figuration for six- 
teenth-notes in the other strings. The 
twelfth variation is for full orchestra 
fortissimo. But for the thirteenth (where 
the theme is in a middle voice) Respighi 
withdraws most of his instruments and 
uses only strings and woodwind. , 


“At the fourteenth variation Bach 
has reminded us that his Passacaglia 
was composed originally for the harpsi- 
chord. This and the following Variation, 
as Mr, Grace justly observes in his book 
on the organ works, ‘so clearly belong to 


the cembalo that they seem mere fidgety | 


trifling on the organ.’ He even advo- 
cates ) the elimination of these two 
variations in performance—‘as with su- 


perfluous numbers in any other set of 


Variations.’ They do not seem _ su- 


berfluous in Respighi’s transfer of them 


to the orchestra. He scores the four- 
teenth, pianissimo, for divided strings, 
two flutes and bass clarinet, and the fif- 
teenth for divided strings, woodwind, 
trombones and tuba, used softly. The 


.effect is delightful. 


“The sixteenth variation is given to 


woodwind, horns, trombones, tuba and 


double basses, fortissimo. The organ 


| pedal is added, at the seventeenth, to the 
wood and brass, and by the time we reach 


the nineteenth, the full orchestra, with 
timpani roll, is bearing us in a crescendo 
Climactic final 


ant Fugue is lost, as it is in the organ 
form of the piece. Respighi gives the 
opening note of the subject to a bassoon, 
which is buried in the fortissimo roar of 
‘the C-minor chord that closes the final 
variation. We hear it in the next meas- 
ure, thanks to the sudden hushing of the 
music, against its counter-subject, which 
Respighi gives to the violas. 

“The first half-hundred measures of 
the Fugue are scored with a moderate 


NE A NR A TT ERI 


use of tone and orchestral color. Only | 


‘the strings, woodwind and horn are em- 
‘ployed. The double-shake at the 101st 


and 102d measures (scored for clarinet, | 


bass-clarinet, oboes, 
sounds better from the orchestra than it 


and English horn) | 


‘does on the organ—where, as a matter | 


‘of fact, it is often grotesque. The final 
entry of the principal subject 1s given to 
the four trumpets in unison and from 


here to the end we get the full glory of | 
the orchestra, triple forte, irradiating the | 
topless grandeur of that edifice where- | 
with Bach proves to us once again that 


his music is ‘builded of all heights, all 
depths, and all immensities.’ ”’ 


Petie 7k 
Second Beginnin } q 


ONDUCTOR, orchestra and audience | 
outdid themselves at the Symphony | 


C‘oncert. of 


Saturday evening. It | 


was as though the new symphonic year ! 


had two beginnings—the second much 
more inspiriting than the first. 


al glance the audience seemed again to ' 


fill Symphony Hall. 


Closer scrutiny dis- | 


closed a tew vacant chairs, almost all | 


among the more costly seats. 
balconies presented the solid fronts of 
old. As for the floor, who 
whether an autumn 
ing subscriptions gave 
empty places? 

nearly 


The two : 


may say - 
week-end or lack- | 
reason for the! 
, Long, loud and | 
unanimously upon its feet, the | 


audience applauded the entering Kousse- ; 
vitzky; multiplied its plaudits at the end | 


j;of each number; clapped congratulations 
tO distinctive players in the Concerto 
Grosso of Handel and Debussy’s “After- 
noon of a Faun”; at the end of Bach’s 
Passacaglia (according to Respighi) and 
of Brahms’s Symphony hailed the stand- 
ing orchestra. On Friday the collective 
mind of the audience seemed to wander 
from the concert. On Saturday it was 
intent on nothing else. 
audience hastens to > 
weekly rite. 
gers, testifying to the weekly pleasure. 


escape from the 


ee ee ee ey 


Sn a a el 


The matinée : 


The evening audience lin- | 


Consequently an orchestra the more on | 


its mettle. 
tinguished the _ string choir 
Handel’s stately Overture; warmth and 


Resonance and breadth dis-.- 
through - 


depth of tone, curve upon curve, through | 


the succeeding Air. With 
movements it was light-fingered and sup- 
jie. Remarkable throughout was the pre- 

sion of attack, release and rhythmic ac- 
‘ont.... In Debussy’s Prelude, sensuous 
tone and subtle shadings went hand in 
| hand. The transition from the song of 
| the flute to the echoing horns and the 
flooding harps was new-old impact of 
beauty. ... Respighi taxes the orches- 


the quicker . 
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\ ag box-office at Symphony Hall has been 


Dd ae a 


variation, 


the fact remains that Bach left us his | 


PT a I OE ae 


i scored, of course, for all the instruments, (tra through his arrangement of Bach’s 
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| 


| Passacaglia, It failed him neither in his| 


largest sonorities nor his minutest sug- 
gestion. ... In Brahms’s Second Sym-'! 
phony there was reason again to marvel | 
at the richness and fluidity of the orches- | 
tral tone, the precision and suppleness of 
the orchestral medium, the vitalizing | 
quality within.. : 

As for the conductor, Dr. Koussevitzky 


‘renewed the fine perception, the poetiz- 


}ing sensibility that have 


iong distin- 


guished him in Debussy’s music of the 


faun. In the Passacaglia he could be the 


conductor of power unfolding a manifold 


overdone. 


music in larger and larger ascent; 
through Respighi’s technical exactions 
holding fast to the substance and struc- 
ture, the sweep and the splendor of 
Bach’s monumental music. With 


Brahms he found the golden mean that | 


releases the singing voice and the brood- 
ing poetry, yet does not soften the 
rugged surfaces or tame the mental enh- 
ergies along the way. The performance 
was Brahms given voice, not Brahms 
In a single concert the range 


of musica} speech, individuality and stvle 


each piece went charactered. 
set of a ninth season together, conduc: | 


tor, orchestra and audience re-affirmed | “interpretazione 
> 
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from Bach and Handel, over Brahms, 
to Debussy. Yet each composer and 
At the out.- 


themselves. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra be- 
gan its 52d season auspiciously in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 

Dr Koussevitzky was greeted hearti- 
ly by an audience which rose to its 
feet and applauded until the con- 


| ductor, gesturing gracefully, requested 


t 


order. The demonstration of approval 


| which met his subsequent appearances 
| upon the stage were significant of the 


4 


4 


'yegarded in Boston. 


esteem and affection with which he is 
He returns for 
his ninth consecutive year, the longest 
unbroken tenure of any conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, and one exceed- 
ed only by that of Wilhelm Gericke, 
who served altogether 12 years. 
There are but few changes in the 


| personnel of the orchestra this season. | 
Dr Koussevitzky has fashioned his 


players into an ensemble sensitive to) 
his wishes, one in which he and Bos- 
tonians may rejoice. 

No diminution of the value of the 
Symphony has occurred in the minds 
of Boston music lovers, to judge by 


the subscriptions to the regular ‘on- 
'certs. The Friday afternoon series is 
‘gold out, and only a few seats remain 
| for the Saturday concerts. 


The concert yesterday began with @ 
'familiar Concerto Grosso in D munor, 
Op 6, No. 10, by Handel, a work which) 
Dr Koussevitzky has played frequent- 
ly. The strings sounded with the ‘von- | 
drously rich tone and moved with the. 
jimpectable unanimity and flexibility 
that are to be had only from a first 
rank orchestra. Handel’s sturdy coun- 
terpoint was at ail times clear and 


| 


his lyrical melodies wate ounk “with J 


- 


Remaining numbers were the ‘Pre-" 


the intensity which isa salient part 
of all Dr Koussevitzky’s readings. 


lude to the Afternoon of a Faun” of 
Debussy, Ottorino Respighi’s tran- 
scription for orcnestra of Bach’s 
mighty organ Passacaglia in C minor 
and its concluding Fague, and Brahms 
D major Symphony. 

The fiute melody in Debussy’s 
ethereal masterpiece was played besau- 


p. ee eee 


tifully; the clarity of the performance | 
and the delicacy of the evanescent | 
harmonies evoked the suggestion of | 
‘other worldliness—Louis Laloy called}. 
it a “better world’’—which this music 
‘always creates. 3 

Respighi’s transcription had not be-} 
‘fore been played in Boston, It was] 
written by request of Toscanini and | 
was first performed by the New York | 
Fhilharmonic Orchestra two years ago |, 
last April. This Passacaglia has been |) 
transcribed éor orchestra by at least |, 


two others: 


Heinrich Esser, a 19th / 


Century German musician, and Leo-/ 
pold Stokowski, conductor of the Phila- }- 


delphia Orchestra. 


Respighi’s call his transcription an | 


orchestrale,’’ which 


t 
_ 


'may indicate that he has added or-| 
chestral detail to the original organ 


version. He scored with taste and 
ski. , obtaining a wide variety of ef- 
fects. 


; 
i 


In only one spot did his fond-} 


ness for sonority get the best of him; | 


the concluding variation for full or- 
chestra including kettle drum, is 
played as loudly as possible, and in a 
few measures just before the begin- 
ning of the Fugue are turgid. But 
Respighi has otherwise proved that 
crchestral transcriptions, made by 
able hands, are not only justified but 
desirable, particularly in this case, for 


' 
; 
; 


how often would this Passacaglia be} 
heard, and by how many, as Bach}. 


left it? 
Dr Koussevitzky’s 


He is in sympathy 
with Brahms’ 


i reading of 

Brahms’ Symphony was the lyrical 
'and powerful one which has long been 
ifamiliar here. 


music and plays it} 


‘eloquently, minimizing the effect of {. 
ithose interludes when the composer’s §. 


| inspiration seemed to leave his science 
of composition to shift for itself. 


' Particularly notable were the graceful | 
| moulding of the songlike melodies and } 


the imperceptibility of the changes in 
rhythm, 
Next week Bruckner’s Fourth Sym- 


phony, ¢alled the ‘‘romantic,’* will be 
revived: Strauss’ ‘Don Juan” and the 
prelude to Wagner’s ‘ ‘The Master- | 
Nuremberg” are also} 


singers of 
| scheduled. Cc. W. D. 


mn 


| Ope s Season 
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| Boston Symphony 


y L. A. SLOPER 


ITH the initial program of 

V\ the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra’s fifty-second season, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, entering 
upon his ninth year as Duce, began 
the introduction of novelties. New to 
4 Boston audience, that is, was the 
Respighi transcription of Bach’s 
Fassacaglia and Fugue in C minor, 
heard on the afternoon of Oct. 7 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. Mr. 
Kespighi, whatever you may. think 
of }is marching Legions, Pines and 
Fountains, is without dispute a 
master of orchestration. His present 
contribution, first played by Mr. 
Toscanini in New York, is not per- 
haps so earth-shaking as Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s version of the Passacaglia, 
nor so incandescent as the Schon- 
berg instrumentation of the Prelude 
and Fugue in E flat; but it does 
sound, and above all, it marches. 

The conductor, who was received 
with the usual rites by a standing 
orchestra and audience, began his 
program with the Handel Concerto 
Grosso in D minor, op. 6, No. 10, con- 
tinued it with the Debussy “After- 
noon of a Faun,” and concluded it 
with Brahms’s Second Symphony, in 
D major. 

One of the many advantages of an 
orchestra which possesses a perma- 
nent conductor and a permanent 
personnel—only one or two minor 
alterations in the membership have 
been made this year—is that the 
concerts open with mid-season qual- 
ity of performance. Thus, the De- 
bussy Prelude was played with a 
beauty of tone and a subtlety of 
nuance that this chronicler does not 
remember to have heard surpassed. 
Nor does Dr. Koussevitzky 
anyone to go away with the notion 
that Debussy is a bloodless echo of 
Wagner; in his exposition, the 
Frenchman is seen as Gallic indeed 
in his restraint, but by no means 
anzmic. é 

Similarly, the conductor seems to 
agree with Niemann. that the 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


; 
| 


| 


Or 


certo Grosso, D minor, for string or- 
chestra, Op. 6, No. 10. (Seiffert’s edi- 
tion). Debussy, prelude to the ‘“After- 
noon of a Faun.” Bach, Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor, transcribed for or- 
chestra by Respighi. Brahms, Sym- 
phony No. 2, D major. 

Dr. Koussevitzky was greeted with 
warm and long continued applause, and 
audience and orchestra paid him the 
compliment of standing as he came up- 
On the platform. 

Composers will not let Bach alone. 
They will transcribe his organ pieces 
for the piano or orchestra; miscellane- 
ous smaller pieces for various instru- 
ments. If they are reproached for do- 
ing this, they reply: “Bach did not hes- 


itate to arrange or transcribe the works 


allow’™” 


cf other composers and even some of 
his own pieces he arranged for other 
instruments than those he had origin- 
ally chosen.” Mr. Toscanini asked Res- 
pighi to transcribe Bach’s Passaciglia. 
t was written originally for a two man- 


ua’ clavicembalo with pedals; later Bach | 


turned it into an organ piece. There 
are other transcriptions of this work: 
Heinrich Esser’s, Leopold Stokowski’s, 
Frederick Stock’s, but Mr. Toscanini 
wished one by Respighi, possibly for the 
glory of Italy. This new version was 
brought out by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony orchestra at New York in April, 
1930. Mr. Toscanini put it on programs 
when he conducted this orchestra on its 
European tour. 

Esser endeavored to reproduce organ 
effects in his transcription. Respighi 


did not try to do this. He gave his ver- | 


BIONY CONCERT | 
y PHILIP HALE : : 
The‘first concert of the Boston Sym- |! 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky, con- | 
Guctor, took place in Symphony hall | 
yesterday afternoon, the opening con- 
cert of the orchestra’s 52d season. The _ 
program was as follows: Handel, Con- 


| 
| 


{ 
’ 


sion the high-sounding title “Interpre- | 


tazione Orchestrale.” He is acknowl- 
edged to be a master of instrumenta- 
tion; perhaps he will be best known in 
years to come as an arranger of other 
men’s works. One can hear him saying 
when he accepted the Passacaglia: “Now 
I'll show them what I can do to old 
man Bach.” Well, to use a slang ex- 
pression, he didn’t do a thing to him. 


His “Interpretation” is a swollen, mon-} 
as is the note of triumph in the last. US '®-} 
At a time when so many musical | 
institutions seem to be crumbling, 
and when Mr. Bodanzky apprehends . 
that soon we may all be sitting in 
the trees, there is something very 


Brahms Second Symphony is not reassuring in seeing this orchestra 


is as apparent 


merely an expression of gayety, as starting 2s usual upon its new sea- 
‘some would have it. Do we call Son with unlowered standards and 
| Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Anacreontic be- With plans for a festival next spring 
cause it contains scenes of merry-1n honor of the Brahms centen- 
‘making? The undertone of struggle ary. As Mr. Coolidge might have | 
in the first two said, “The Boston Orchestra—there | 
moyements of the Brahms D major she stands!” ahr eal 
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‘gestion. ... In Brahms’s Second Sym- ; | | 
phony there was reason again to marvels of all Dr Koussevitzky’s readings. QO y PHILIP HALE 


the orchestral medium, the vi ; ' 
quality within. rarer) e vitalizing scription for orcnestra of ‘minor 
li 


cuctor, took place in Symphony hall | 
yesterday afternoon, the opening cOn- — 
cert of the orchestra’s 52d season. The | 


at the richness and fluidity of the orches.| ,.¢™maining numbers were the ‘Pre-" ae BS) Season | The“first concert of the Boston Sym- | 
; lude to the Afternoon of a Faun” of Sab. | 
tral tone, the precision and suppleness of Debussy, Ottorino Respighi’s tran- Lae h) / . phony Orchestra, Dr.’ Koussevitzky, con- | 
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faun. . In the Passacaglia he could be the Cthereal masterpiece was played beau- | a | ‘tz bei certo Grosso, D minor, for string or-| | 
conductor of power unfolding a manifold tifully; the clarity of the performance | | Ber. Serge Koussevitzky, entering chestra, Op. 6, No. 10. (Seiffert’s edi-' 
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gal ofl we actian e om ehtals thd = Bee te, ee this Passacaglia be ® porchestra which possesses a perma- European tour *e 
lyegarded in Boston. He watedna Gen eft i? and by how many, as Bach | : nent conductor and a permanent Esser endeavored to reproduce organ 
, his ninth consecutive year, the longest Dr Koussevitzky’s reading of | e. personnel—only One or two minor effects in his transcription, Respighi | 
‘unbroken tenure of any conductor of ‘Brahms’ Symphony was the lyrical ® alterations in the membership have aid not try to do this. He gave his ver- | 
be Boston Symphony, and one excced- and powerful one which has long been ; ae been made this year—is that the Sion the high-sounding title “Interpre- | 
ed only by that of Wilhelm Gericke, lfamiliar here. He is in sympathy } ® }concerts open with mid-season qual- tazione Orchestrale.” He is acknowl- | 
who served altogether 12 years. with Brahms’ music and plays it} y jity of performance. Thus, the De- edged to be a master of = 


There are but few changes in the yet ’ : a tion: perhaps he will 66 kuae Erne 
eloquently, minimizing the effect of /) > jbussy Prelude was played with a » perhaps e bes in | 
ersonnel of the orchestra this season. | | i: : ' F 


\ | a. . men’s works. ne i | 
players into an ensemble sensitive to. inspiration seemed to leave his science ) yxiuance that this chronicler does not when he ceccaaie the 0 ees a ee 3 
Bis wishes. one in which he and Bos- | of composition to shift for itself. } yremember to have heard surpassed. I'll show them what I can aa to old | 
tonians may rejoice. Bas nl ptepage A gi — the graceful | We gNor does Dr. Koussevitzky allow” man Bach.” Well, to use a slang ex-/| 

No diminution of the value of the | moulding of the songlike melodies and Wee 2nyone to go away with the notion pression, he didn’t do a thing to him. | 
Symphony has occurred in the minds the imperceptibility Of the changes in | that Debur--- Se His “interpretation” is a swollen, mon-| 
of Boston music lovers, to judge by | rhythm. ‘ 'Waener: nthusiasm Cools strous affair, which in spite of his in- | 
the subscriptions to the regular ron- Next week Bruckner’s Fourth Sym- ati 


! ates I ‘ai | 

_ certs. The Friday afternoon series is phony, called the ‘romantic,’ will be} y SreR RAR a aie > ply. domestic bu Seas uninbortadinn if ae sctilaia ‘dull: | 
, sold out, and only a few seats remain revived; Strauss’ ‘Don Juan” and the | tDhebesrlly s enthusi Msg ae previously expror did his skill ‘enabl hi "t “diffe -| 
for the Saturday concerts. prelude to Wagner’s ‘ ‘The Master- | agmrtere ce d Siasm has taken place, dentiate the variations so. that the 
The concert yesterday began with a singers of Nuremberg’ are also} Similarl: rea by a Slump in grain i wholly escape the reproach ¢ monotaale 
|familiar Concerto Grosso in D munor, | Scheduled. C.Ww.bD agree wi #Nd accompanie P ep o 4 
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Op 6, No. 10, by Handel, a work which , | ‘Brahms ¢ 29 the prices of pose Penge 4 g Bove tel poo Me agptngs o 0 ae ae | 

Dr Koussevitzky has played f t mark rities. The ately scrape or sigh-——one 18 weary 
ly. The ties anh AeA ith Paha ged j merely ar — et lost a billion dollars jy| before the fugue is reached, and even | 
deiosly ons eRighnecs gale og baie | | some wot i mber and a substantial f forgets to count the variations. As at’! 
impectable unanimity and flexibility Tchaikovs OSS has been registered in, Oc|:the, end there is a general orchestral» 
fine to be had only from a Src , cause it hird-quarter reports of ear 103 with tumult at its height, the au- | 
rank orchestra. Handel’s sturdy coun é | making? @©re expected to be dience was naturally excited to raptur- 
. i t is with - poor, and ous applause, for even a Boston audi-. 
terpoint was at all times clear and ‘ I as ar election uncertaintj ; | 
terpoint w ; liens ¢ inties, ince ence dearly loves an instrumental din. | 
pe ovemencs ‘OT DE bPse.of stacks seems It was Oliver Goldsmith who said | 
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i. "There was a singularly poetic 


208 itions of the last 40 years. 


> first years of Brahms’s Second | 
; ers agreed in de- 


ne it as music of an idyllic char- 

bey echo of its tenderness, its 

ck rejoiced that Brahms 

d returned to the earth, “the earth 

. hat hs and blossoms in the vernal 
- months.” Yet there were some who de- 


tI is symphony an undercurrent of trag- 

‘eay; aun ag ol weg pI rage 
‘ “ghostly elemen al an 

Mae uahie’ is cote eae 

nge s y the saying of a Ger- 

m philosopher a hundred or more 

ago: “Next to hearing music the 

able thing is to read opin- 


disagree 
about it.” The audience yesterday | 
the performance greatly and. 


| Gwas not disturbed by “ominous” pas- 
sages, nor did it shudder at the “spec- 
visions.” 


e concert will be repeated tonight. | 
} program of next week, as now an-. 


will be as follows: Bruckner, 
. ‘tess flat, “Romantic.” 
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“the opening concerts of this, the 52d 
sea on of the Boston Symphony Or- 
‘chestra, and the ninth of his conduc- 
‘torst ip, neither spectacular nor es- 
Ppeeially ithposing, is a list which 
might have served for any pair of | 
‘cor certs in midseason. The sym- 
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aa Aies GREAT FINALE 
One of these moments. came in ea 


great climax at the end of the ‘Passa: 
ky is sfoaa fortunate | 


caglia, in Bach's C minor Passacaglia | 
and Fugue as orchestrated by Respighi | 


at Mr. Toscanini’s behest and played | 
esterday for the first time in this city. | 
The climax of the Fugue brought an- 
|other, and that of the Finale of . 
formance of Debussy’s “Prelude,” salah Brahm’s Second Symphony, the last — 
_ the most significant and charming com- | 


piece on the programme, a third. 

Not always has the end of this Sec- 
ond Symphony seemed so completely to 
crown the -work. Often it has been. 
easy to take greater pleasure in the 
romantically songful first movement, 
the grave and brooding Adagio or the 
graceful Allegretto. Yesterday the 
Finale disclosed a new spiritedness and 


vigor, as of a Brahnis become un- 
expectedly forceful and dynamic. An). 


audience plainly stirred responded to 
the increasing intensities, the mounting 


sonorities of these final pages and could} 


not hear the last ringing D major 
chord through before it let loose a 
tumult of applause. 


- Matchless Strings 


A characteristic of Dr. Koussevitzky’s} 
programmes for occasions such as these} 
opening concerts is the presence upon} 
them of one piece for strings alone, > 


Yesterday that piece, and incidentally 
the first music of the afternoon, was, 
Handel's Concerto Grosso in D minor, 
the 10th of the familiar set of 12. ; 
The performance of it, in whie 
Messrs. Burgin, Theodorowicz an | 
_Bedetti shone as soloists, reminded us” 
that the string section of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is, in a degree 
which those of few other orchestras ca 
match, possessed of all the virtue 
which properly belong to such a choir.. 
And that their colleagues of the wood~. 
wind and horns ean ravish the ears: 
with euphonies exquisite was proved, 
| ouain in the ensuing piece, Debussy’s) 
Prelude to ‘The Afternoon of a 
Faun.” . 


Respighi’s Task Well Done us 


Possibly it was a preoceiupation with’ 
euphony for its own sake on the part 
of Dr, Koussevitzky and the orchestra i 
that caused this Prelude yesterday to 
seem more tonal contrivance than tonal 
poetry. For once the music sounded 
quite definitely “dated” and remote, 
infinitely remoter than did that of 
Bach which. immediately followed it, 
the natives. splendor and majesty of. his 
ideas enhanced by the sonorous and ef-. 
fective yet never incongruous orchestral 
dress fashioned for them by the re- 
sourceful Italian. 


Let those. who will protest against | 


the orchestral. transcription of the: 


master’s organ: pieces, For some of us 


~, the modern orchestra has few nobler 


aut s to perform than the clothing of 
se. in ired il nce in a fitting wi 
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Second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 14, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 15, at 8.15 o’clock 


Symphony No. 4 in E-flat, “Romantic” 
Allegro molto moderato. 
Andante. 
Scherzo. 
Finale. 


Strauss. haa “Don Juan,” Tone Poem, Op. 20 (after Lenau) 


Wienke oc... Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’ 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 
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‘that Dr. Johnson if he wrote about lit- | moments in the concert of yesterday | 
tle fishes would turn them into whales./ afternoon. 
' What was the need of doe FPO cad | 
| hands on r Bach's Passacaglia‘ | 
Te ig sincaeatter to remember Respighi | BRAHM’S GREAT FINALE 
as the discreet hog. i oe wine One of these moments came in the MS 
fui old Italian airs which have delighted» 7 ‘tai: vitien lieil a PL Oe saline aaa imea a ee 
hearers in Symphony hall. Perens Shwe en te ree " i SIFTY-8ECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 
Dr. Koussevitzky is always fortunate! caglia. in Bach’s C minor Passacagha | ; 
in his interpretation of Handel’s music; | and Fugue as orchestrated by Respighi 
vine ailegroe the Venderness and the | t Mr. Toscanini's hehest and played 
solemnity peculiar to this composer ap- | vesterday for the first time in this city. 
peal to him and he communicates his} The climax of the Fugue brought an- 
' feeling to the audience. | other, and that of the Finale of 
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There was a singularly poetic als Brahm’'s Second Symphony, the last 


formance of Debussy's “Prelude,” one of | B'4 third. | S ie c| P — 
the most significant and charming com- | P'\°* se ah Peete shan nd thin: hes | a ECON rFOLSTANM Ne 
Poon the A gee be prahie’s Second | 0d Symphony seemed so x age “gla s 
Symphony, his admirers agreed in de- | COW", the work. Often it has ‘the 
scribing it as music of an idyllic char- | C28Y, 0 cane eet paras for t 
acter. They spoke of its tenderness, its) TOM4Mtically songful first Nhl ngs. 
serenity. Hanslick rejoiced that Brahms | the &rave and brooding Adagio or 
had returned to the earth. “the earth} S™2cetul, Allearetto.. Yesterday the 

. | Kinale disclosed a new spiritedness and 
that laughs and blossoms in the vernal | vigor, as of a Brahms become un- | , 
months.” Yet there were some who de- expectedly forceful and dynamic. An | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 14, at 2.30 O clock 
manded of Brahms _ Music that WAS } andience plainly stirred responded to 
something more than very pretty. To- | the increasing intensities, the mounting! 
day deep thinkers in Germany find 40 | sonorities of these final pages and couid! 


this symphony an undercurrent of trag-| hot hear the last ringing D- major. SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 15, at 8.15 o’clock 
eay; music that at times is “ominous;”! oporg through before it let loose a} 
with “ghostly elements, spectral and | tumult of applause. { 
supernaturai visions.” One is tempted to | 
change sightly the saying of a nee | Matchless Strings 
reel mgs aba vd oor lle yg ad A characteristic of Dr. Koussevitzky's 
“pai ope , : -. | programmes for occasions such as these 
most disagreeable thing Ly to read opin- opening concerts is the presence upon 
ions about it.” The audience yesterday | them of one piece for strings alone 
enjoyed the performance greatly and | Yesterday that piece, and incidentally 
was not disturbed by “ominous” pas- | | 


; a ithe first music of the afternoon, was 
Sages, nor did it shudder at the Speen} Handel's Concerto Grosso in D minor 
tra] visions. 


The performance of it, in whieh . Andante. 
The program of next week, as now an- | Messrs, Burgin Theodorowicz and : 
nounced, will be as follows: Bruckner | Pgh eh “eet P . Scherzo. 
Symphony No. 4 E flat. “R | .; Bedetti shone as soloists, reminded us 
‘Ton - omantic.” § that the string section of the Boston . Finale. 
Strauss, “Don Juan,” tone poem. Wag- . 


Symphony Orchestra is, in a degree 
ner, prelude to “The Mastersingers of ..;; ' ' 
Nuremberg.” which those of few other orchestras can 


on match, possessed of all the virtues 
“4 sted : 
Res | hi S () h t which properly belong to such a choir. 
p 24 ic es fa~ _And that their colleagues of the wood-. 
wind and horns ean ravish the ears 
with euphonies exquisite was proved Strauss 
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the opening concerts of this, the 52d| Wite definitely “dated” and remote. | here will be an intermission after the symphony 
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season of the Boston Sy AE Ap a ae han at of { 
t n »ymphon} Or-| Bach which immediately followed it, . 
chestra, and the ninth of his conduc- the natives eplendor and majesty of his - 
torship, neither spectacular nor es- ideas enhanced by the sonorous and ef- | 


taltys , fective yet never incongruous orchestral | 
pecially imumposing, is a list which/ dress fashioned for them by the re-. 


might have served for any pair of sourceful Italian, : 
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; hes gainst | 
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‘S ey ra SR | Especially in America, a later age cham- Trovement I dont remen iriselt. Teather tha sunt eknerian’ 
| ng | ; t. And Decsey himself, 'rather than the more us | : 

ro ofu e to , | se Myo, se hah san ye and its own new | I Hig t thor is ae of this phase of Adagio. The ‘cello melody is set against: 

| abated donerts Which hic norte e = ckuer’s activity, comes to the sensi- q slow, march-like background. Violas: 


the belated deserts which his | | 
j S peculiar po-} ; “ . cr : trasting melody,| 
T e Revi ia al ‘sition denied him during his lifetime. | : ‘ble conclusion that “Many of the pro- sing the principal con ting y 


7 { . hythms, These; 
Result: to th ; ack ! P| crammatic explanations of the master still supported by similar r 
America Mruckuer is hore a nee tuae | : cust be taken only cum grano salis.” (two melodies alternate rondo-fashion, § 


livin ‘eality *hanke . . : BiteNy. ‘with strong climax at the last appear-' 
B Fe oumatiate 3, Eiger ef Aas to Dr. | a Iv one |ance of the principal theme. The “hunt-} 
ruc ner Cahn tous. <ing him further nis last movement was the only one |) scene” Scherzo moves with great ra-i 


| Boston has heard six of Bruckner's (to which American reviewers took excep: | niditv. The origin of theme and the charac- 3 
|symphcnies, Nos. 7, 8, 9, in several per- 
| 


lion when the symphony wae Diet Pees ‘ter of trio have already been indicated. 
| formances; Nos. 3 4, 5 fe eac! The ‘in this country toward the en " "4 t6 The finale is superb example of how ag 
. | amar || Fo t} se gh? pas Py py rs on agi ed fcentury. They found it too nh OO last movement may rise above and in-§ 
Thirty-Three Years Afterware urth, or Romantic, Symphony, was eomplicated, in some cases unintelligible. | “Jude all that has gone before; how it} 
ee, f ape: ‘ played at the concerts of the Boston poeragy must be remembered that Bruck- ny hie true climax. The first-theme sec-4 
His ‘Romantic Symphony | Symphony Orchestra under Gericke in eh | 

“ 1899. It was first heard in this country in 

To Be Re-Played e. 30. mE 
Chicago by Thomas. The ‘first perform- 


fner’s symphonies are of the finale-type, tion includes the theme of the first move-& 
: ate 72 Osan | ance anywhere occurred in 1881 at Vienna § 
Cog {3 'tnder Richter. 1t was composed in 1874. 
OR his fist 1 
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which the last movement is true cli- ment and the rhythm of the scherzo; yet; 
| : -' is dominated by its own m ‘chty themes 
‘before. Bruckner himself felt strane y (measure 43, unison of the whole orches-§ 
‘on this point. Vecsey writes, 2 bool tra). The second-theme section returns § 
rnfamiltar av | mig i ine ok Bae sail » Fourth Symphony: . | hilile rtyp 
unfamiliar symphony, @ qrastic revision, through the vears 1878. ithe finale 0! a, 's reatest pleasures to the march-like rhythm and general 
this season, Dr. Koussevitzky does 80, discarded the was one of Bruckner’: by gr lant move- mood of the slow mov ement, though it, 
not essay a ’’modern,” but makes! of qg wholly new one to have some one x sch ca aha athawa, | Coe has its own independent group of 
1c * etic ys t 2 ‘ mm “<o “ 7 * — " . ; ‘ f" is s TY } V ; ms > .e ry - . a-fc . “pes 
his selection from the halt forgot This Fourth Symphony comes as near: ment O this Bhar sened infrequently. themes. The sonata form is used. It is 
ten Out notable music of the past. late, ¢g being program-music as anything When, however, ’ PI tenance he Was to be noted that the main theme of the 
chance—call it what you will—has been Bruckner ever wrote. Wherefore Bruck. With transfigured colin : movement, as it appears in the recapitu- | 
none too kind to more than one composer ner’s attitude toward , ? 4°} lation. is an inversion of the form in | 
* Who deserved better than he got. Anton may well] 
Bruckner (whose Kourth Svmphony, 


which it is found in the exposition; that, j 
whereas it enters fortissimo in the expo-j 
Sore eae > gence will be poise eines Lebens,” has this to sav: sition after . long, iclegypestca pry pe 
_fmis week) was such a composer. I ner lacked sufficient lit ‘vy ha, As - tion. it now begins the recapitulation at # 
RE pales via . ; ‘ i erary background ‘ ature svmphony, that its romance 1S a ¥ ; 
ived in the day when in Austria and (perhaps fortunately) to be a composert . F be hleudghe de Hes. ai no gh and forest-charm. | °n¢e, without further introduction, and 
+ Germany the “progressive” Lisztians and of program-music hy, ene aa | = ih oO! geri de dawn. the glamour of pianissimo. The theme of the movement 
: $ é “conserve i we > " , a we AU}, : ‘The AL1C li ’ ? : —T , & eer 
i epoerians, ge ae ibe ares dc fast nature would hardly have resisted . s prea roc may indeed be heard in the rather Mec oe symphony re chiet | 
4 ns made ' ole war uy aen the then modern symphonic poem. Ney- . & Ba bline strings, the horn-motif with basis of the coda. . H. M. 
\ other, Poor honest Bruckner found him- ertheless, Bruckner was continually ; trembling’ st 38, 


| : Se aaa ah pore lB yew +: in- } Ewhic . first movement begins. This ea erased eee 
self unable fully to satisfy the CEPOL te tigued by the tendency to increase Rs 4 ; ahah io ae ia at the basis of the NAA b {? a) 
;fiong of either camp. His sympathies yange of musical expression H “held t opin re Rpedna of all four movements. The Purn to B ckner | 
: third Byinl “ ogg Sy a heaton ; 7 this new type of music as probably the | fa the fret movement a solo-horn weaves TRANGE as it seems, in bOthf Boston 
TS” Saha once bor i pow : page pike MA a! ‘higher’ and ‘nobler.’ and thus. occasion-| k ; spell with it. In the second it forms the and New York, to the elder generation 
1 the iiganter’” ve Naigeh Aa mn ly repay ally, here and there, he supplied pro-| 3 ‘ beginning of an expressive ‘cello melody. ' of reviewers and listeners, a new 
fmonies and musical ideas, to some exten: ahs pasar ur rather, naively imagined fan. | -In the hunting scherzo, in livelier rhythm, audience is now hearing the symphonies 
'#n the treatment of the orchestra, Waz- taslas which he took to be programs. ‘its intervals form the dominating trum- of Bruckner, hearing them without pre- 
‘mer and Bruckner trod paths by no He sometimes proffered ‘explanations'} j ‘ pet-figure. In the finale, it again enters possession or prejudice, seemingly Tre- 
means unrelated. In fact, in the minds Which did not explain anvthine: butt | § ‘near the beginning, in further modified ceiving pleasure from them. Frequent- 
© of many, Bruckner is regarded as a dis- these were always addressed to the laity} . F *form, with a trio of horns. Once more ‘erg of the Symphony Concerts know by 
ciple of Wagner working in’: the. avin, never to musicians, And they were al.f | a ‘in heavy brass as climax of the section heart the signs ef boredom or distaste— 
ts. Bich may be surprised to ways made with an air of the rreatest t devoted to the principal theme. the recurring rustle through the audito- 
‘learn that modern musical scholarship Y5tery, as if Bruckner were imparting} | a > “in the first movement, after horns and rium, the reading of the program-book 
| has proved more than one of Bruckner’s Some weighty secret. : . @ ‘wood-winds have completed their Tro” page by page, the wandering eyes, the 
‘+ *Wagnerian’’ passages to date earlier Decsey illustrates his point by citing . @ *mancing with this motif, another, for full vacant faces, the waning attention. Not 
‘| than the passages in Wagener which they an explanation which Bruckner , once i Forchestra, is heard probably the on€' one was conspicuous when Dr. Kousse- 
+; yesemble! . made of the beginning of the ‘‘Romantict . }that Bruckner had in mind when he vitzky revived the Fourth Symphony last 
Though Bruckner was of the progres- Symphony (the only existing “program” 4 > spoke of knights chargmg from city riday afternoon; while on Saturday eve- 
sive camp, he was congenitally indis- of this reputedly “programmatic” work) ’ igates on fiery’ steeds. Its peculiar ning composer, conductor and orchestra | 
posed, and by education and early en- A medieval city——-dawn—morning fan | rhythm (two quarters followed by three held the audience intent. On both occa- 
vironment unfitted, to travel the whole fares from the citv towers-——the Citv por F ‘ triplet-quarters) is also much used in sions applause answered generally and |} 
road with his progressive colleagues. At tals open —mounted On proud steeds the f . succeeding movements. Following this, a warmly. The two performances, last z 
ithe pinnacle of progressive doctrine of knights dash out Into the open, the magi | = ‘lone-sustained “F’’ ushers in the group gpring, of Bruckner’s longer, more exact- - 
| the day stood the esthetie theory of the of nature surrounding them- ~-forest:mur : 3 }of contrasting themes. As is so often the ing, more uneven, Kighth Symphony, 
ever widening expressive powers as ex-. murs- -bird-songs—and thus the roman-t i - case in Bruckner’s second-theme sections, brought no less interested and cordial r@-.g 
,@mplified in the symphonic poem, the tic picture continues to GOvernn. Se . = t is in the form of a duet. His own im- sponse. In New York Mr. Toscanini and 
|} program-symphony, program-music in And the other movements.” continues q rovised explanations again give a cue. the Philharmonic Society were as for-« 


coe Bruckner had great faith in Decsey, ‘‘also had a sort of ‘program.’ : y report he was accustomed to call the tunate with the Seventh; while within a” 


Set a Oe 


t= 


original scherzo in favor 


1888 under Se'dl: was also made known inf { -max and culmination of all that has gone | 
f 
: 
° 
; 
$4 


‘ -auick to confirm such an opinion with 
program-music| ‘We ist der beste Satz’ (It is the best 


be more closely examined.| 
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Ernst Decsey in his “Bru: kner, Versuch } All commentators appear to be in 
‘Bruck- : -reement that the Fourth Symphony, 1s 
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the correctness of these theories, but for in his own hand Bruckner designated} | @ nper voice (strings) the ‘‘Vogel Zi-zi-be,’’ few weeks they will set out the Fourth & 
‘| was by nature unsuited to practise them. the Landler-like trio of the scherzo as e.. the Austrian titmouse. Beneath as well. 
' Speaking the language of the moderns Vance during the meal at the hunt, 4 his twittering bird-music one hears a At the beginnings of Bruckner in 3 
of his day, he was unable to use it in the 22d a copy of the finale bears the title, q lissful melody in the violas, which America, as some like to believe, his 3 
service of the forms in which that lan. ‘Molk-festival.’ Decsey also quotes a | = Bruckner interpreted ag “the feeling of symphonies displeased reviewers more ‘ 
;, Buage most aptly expressed itself. Thus earlier blographer, Theodore Helm, as 1 ov which flowed through the human than they did lay listeners. Soon the : 
| to many a progressive he was not of the: Naving serious misgivings about this last ; heart at hearing this bird-song. Nature scribes—and a few Pharisees—evolved a 3 
‘)/Vanguard; while to the conservatives he designation, in that the music obviously | @ and man are both portrayed.’ Develop- formula for discourse about them. It 

. oyna one of the opposing camp,,| 8V€S lar beyond that of folk-festival. | ment and recapitulation are fairly regu- arrayed at length the composer’s limita- # 
i/Phe unfortunate composer fell between) Max Auer, one of the most recent an : ‘ar. A proud, stately choral, in itself|tions and weaknesses. It noted less 

: two stools. He was too conservative for MOst complete of Bruckner’s biograph- . a climax of the development, ushers in the|spaciously, with a certain air of weari- 

$the group with which:he allied himself: ©’S, adds amusingly that later. whent y reprise. In this re-statement, the two/;ness, the signal and highly individual = 
too progressive for the conservatives | Bruckner was one pressed for a fuller ex4 { voices of the duet are inverted—the song! qualities: that offset them. It implied, + 
; With only a few partisans among pro-| Planation of this last movement, he letzten} Of human emotion is heard in a higher! and usually asserted, that he and all his} 
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gressives and none among conservatives, in his Austrian German, ‘‘Und im letzte voice than that of Bruckner’s bird! | works were dull. Whatever the syme% 
| ahah seg aro. 2ot too often heard, estab-| Satz, Ja da weisz i selber nimmer mehr, 4 , There is a considerable coda on the prin-, phony in hand, this formula returned. | 
ga ail rr pin 4; Was i dabei denkt hab’ "* ("In the last_ a * Cipal motif. | cmmesan ere was no attempt to examine each_ 
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‘ne as a se Wt its ow Har 3. pruckner, the m stica, seer WI Comet 

ticular quality. By dint of repetition released his soul in music-making, was} 

upon hearers with little discernment the composer of these symphonic monu-; 

and less courage of their own, the for- ments. Bruckner, the Austrian aa 
4 


‘the orchestra tone; In the slow moves and Wagner's prelude to i . ji 
ment and the scherzo lent them a sort medieval Nuremberg—are the a 
‘of apologetic grace. , : of repertory pieces. Times out 0 sy nd) 
/ Uniess genuine and sustained inspira- conductors and orchestra at Symp uae 
‘tion, as through many a page in the later Hall have proved their valor wW 
symphonies, possessed Bruckner’s mind, Strauss’s voluptuous scene, his fires Prt 
and turned it molten, it lacked the co-or- desire, his ashes of disgust. Or bf 
dinating faculty. Too often it cannot as- Wagner's web of counterpoint woven r ch,i 
Then the present return to, them—by jons With which his imagination also } *, similate, adjust, unify, progress. It sets glamoreus, inexhaustible, around master 
Dr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Toscanini an- peopled it. A mystical tone-poet is rela-i | [am upon the staves one thing after another, singers and apprentices, @ poet-knight, i 
nually in Boston and New York; by Mr. tively independent of time and place. Hef | | be it inventive or commonplace, charged goldsmith’s impetuous daughter, midsum-: 
Stokowski and Mr. Stock more occasional- may prevail the world over. A peasant | a or insignificant; then lets it Zo at that. mer eve and midsummer day. Times ou iY 
ly in Philadelphia and Chicago. Forthwith, tone-poet, enkindled romantically by his; a This fault haunts the Fourth Symphony. of mind listeners have thrilled — tg: 
a new generation that knew nothing of own countryside, is circumscribed in com- | = Again the conductor’s intensive sym- them as once more did yesterday's audi: ; 
the old reviewing formula, and shared pgrison. The listener must project him- } be pathy, again the web of tone, half-hid ence. But heard in sequence to Bruck-/ 
none of the prejudices it had bred, self into the outflowing music or it is of; such shortcoming. It was as though the ner’s Symphony both now pointed a bath 
listened to pruckner Bll prvsektd npate none effect. | conductor’s ardor would achieve that in trast and a moral. Without designing; 
each proffered wiki pes ape piscbvags, to Therefore, as Dr. Koussevitzky readily ‘which the composer had failed. Dr. Kous- mind, directed imagination, considered 
its kind and. ai Sto i 7 se al pleas: perceived, Bruckner’s “Romantic” Sym- | |) sevitzky almost persuaded us that Bruck- means, there is no making a masterpiece 
ure in it. on ey g's 9 vps bi take phony, to an American audience in these - _ner would transplant into his symphonies of music like Strauss’s poem or Wagner 8 
Gt Deki ner SON tenner aia te days, requires a deal of playing. From | ‘not only Wagnerian sonorities but unfola- prelude. No doubt Wagner knew what 
iNew York in these nineteen-thirties, he ™TSt Measure to last: it received it. ing Wagnerian line; that, like Franck, We poorly and vaguely call inspiration, 
thas, decidedly, a present and a future— (Seemingly this assiduous preparation ,out of a few germinating notes, he would When, at his work-table above the sun-j 
: jj, had so consumed rehearsals that the en- | ‘evolve first his theme, then his ex- bathed Rhine, he put to paper in an af-} 


ni crowd” (as the young amiably . x . | 
mei alk the pil Ei atv Benge ypc suing ‘“‘Don Juan” of Strauss lacked the ; ;panding melody. Bruckner’s apocaiyptic ternoon his first draft. No doubt it came} 
} : ) ad, 5: , voice in his later symphonies commits: and went upon the younger Strauss, | 


graphic detail, the flooding, driving fire, ' 
h D Of that usually animate its every repetition | jhim, in our habit and anticipation, to! through a year in Munich “‘toiling terri- 
e ay ;fervors everywhere. Yet’ this early|bly” at his score. But minds ec 


mula gradually prevailed as the verdict who also wrote music, drew this Fourth 3 
of American audiences upon Bruckner. Symphony from the naive romantic strain t 
Pause ensued during which conductors within him, from loved landscape and the : 


next to never ventured his symphonies. folk upon it, from the simple-hearted vis- 
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at Symphony Hall.) Here, there and. 

everywhere in the symphony Bruckner | /fourth is often gentle, musing, day-| stocked, long-prepared and _firm-disci- 
employs the horns sympathetically, art- | ) dreamish music, Once more Dr. Kousse-| plined, ordered and sifted the workings 
fully, poetically. Mr. Boettcher and his | ,vitzky’s warmths averted  disillusion;|of that inspiration. It was the misfortune ; 


colleagues of the choir have seldom | while he tempered them to Bruckner’s| of Bruckner to possess a composing = 


_ = 
375 SS 
a et 


) played with more tonal beauty and sensi- ; ; Softer musical speech. For the hour the|and to miss a composing intellect. 

bility; or Dr. Koussevitzky been finer- i ; Simple composer had found his prophet Hi,’ TD. Pe: 

ym Ony aa eared to their voices. Already Bruckner - . jin the sophisticated conductor. The ap- | SYMPHO CERT 

o a is cultivating his Wagnerian predilection ;plause at the end testified as much, “A ‘, a ptok ? 
BE) alae s for the other brass. It gave out + ? | —-- | ve { By P vi r Laat 
mellowed sonority, rich to hear. eing This Fourth Symphon e program o e s€cond con 
His Fourth Ss h ‘ an organist become composer and tone-:; to an earlier Beuckner than we waeane | of wae moe Sy pneny epg ht 
) ymp ony Revived poet, Bruckner loves pedal-points and the ~ hear; tapped him fynies took place yesterday afternoon 


| in fresh veins: re- 
. even flow of the melodic stream. In 
And Superlatively Played, 


. minded us that he was romantic “at RA ‘in Symphony hall, :Dr. Koussevitzky 
neither did the string choir fail him; jhe was apocalyptic; that he could trans- 
| ' Contrasting Numbe 


; conductor, was as follows: Bruckner,; 
while it was as swift as he would speed ; ‘fuse into music sensations from: the Symphony No. 4 (The “Romantic’), B 
my v it through the so-called “Hunting 
(% ct ) / ; ZL Nam 
ONDUCTOR and orchestra. at the 


Symphony Concert yesterday af- 
ternoon, spared neither zeal nor 
pains upon the resurrected 
‘Fourth Symphony of Bruckner. Never 
before had it sounded across Symphony 
Hall. The one preceding performance 
“at these concerts” dated back to Febru 
ry, 1899, in the old Music Hall, now the 
rpheum Picture House, in the first vear 
of Gericke’s second reign. It was, there- 
fore, new piece played in new circum- 
jstance to a new symphonic generation. 
Turn and turn about, advantage aided, 
disadvantage hampered, it. The Fourth 
is one of the shorter symphonies of 
Bruckner. Lessened by a few skillful, 
insignificant cuts, the performance fell 
Within an hour—a length to which less 
debatable symphonists and _ tone-poets 
long since accustomed twentieth-century 
hearers. It. is also one of Bruckner’s 
‘earlier symphonies, composed in 1874. re- 
ised and re-written, especially in the last 
two movements, through the next. six 
years, finally produced at Vienna in 1881. 
Being such, it differs appreciably from 
the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth that au- 
lences of the present day are better ac- 
ustomed to hear. 
It is not only shorter, it is also slighter. 
ereby it escapes the swollen propor- 
jons, the overblown substance, the too 
nderous and too hollow climaxes thai 


are_recurring blemish pon the later, 


_misted them. as. 


Scherzo.’”’ In this Fourth Symphony, 
besides, Bruckner is unusually suscepti- 
ble and fanciful withthe wind choir. In 
flawless tone it gave him what he ask-ad, 
even when in the slow movement the 
imitation of a singing bird in the forest 
momentarily, and childishly, delights him, 
Throughout the orchestra excelled itself 
as fused and plastic ensemble, quick to 
every sonority that sang in the com- 
poser’s ear and heart. 


The rest was the conductor’s doing. 
He was notably apt in disguising the idi- 
osyncrasies and mannerisms with which 
Bruckner wearies the eagerest and most 
sympathetic hearer. Through large parts 
of this Fourth Symphony, he composes in 
paragraphs, separated by pauses rather 
than linked by transitions. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky measured these halts go adroitly 
that the overtones of the orchestra 
seemed to veil them, It is Bruckner’s too 
frequent way to proceed in sequences 
and to overwork them. By skillful shad- 
ing, by instinctive sympathy, the conduc- 
tor often lessened that monotony. Bruck. 
ner strews the Fourth Symphony with 

upon the ear, touch 
nation in answering 
or and his orchestra 
ned this beauty and 
e platitudes, the 
mplicities, bland, 


sometimes endearing, of 
The conductor, 


this earlier’ uckner. 
as 


follow, Th 


, Peasant and the woodland poet. Patterns 
‘(and sonorities possess and suffice him. 


world without as well as Visions from the 


soul within. By so much it fave pleasure | 
,anda deserved revival. The Parsifal of the | 
cherished Wagner saw the knights down 
the forest-vistas, and his heart leapt 


Within him, Simpler minded, Bruckner 


/Saw them threading the Vienna woods, 
:and wove into his first movement the 
‘Tagic of the sight. The peasant in 


Bruckner walks the shady paths; hears 
in the filtering Jight the sounds around 


‘him; finds himself pensive, wistful. mel- 


ancholy; £0es home: turns composer: 
writes a slow movement. The hunt that 
of old flashed through the tree-trunks 
the folk that danced in the glades—and 
he has the contrasts of the scherzo. 
Likely enough Bruckner forgot through 
the finale ‘“‘the program” he thought to 

© composer conquers both tha 


Winding here and there through the 


“Symphony the charm with Which the 
: Vienna wogds and the Austrian for- 
/ests spell the Vienna and the Austrian 


folk; the tenderness in which simple soul: 
remember them. Schubert, who was also 
simple-minded composer, knew both and 


/ sang of both. as diffusely withal as the 
fymphonic Bruckner. So far, so good. 
But the veritable and universal Bruck. 


her, seer, mystic, tone-poet before whom 


_the heavens opened that he might make 


music of celestial visions and divine 


-——--. 


‘things, abides in the final symphonies. 


The other two numbers of the after- 
noon—S : nN sa h 
ee -s n —Strauss’s. tone oem of omeinesi on Juan. 


|flat major; Strauss, Tone Poem “Don | 
Juan”; Wagner, Prelude to the “Mas=« 
'cersingers of Nuremberg.” : 


Bruckner’s symphony was performed | 
by this orchestra in Boston on Feb. 10, 
1899 under Wilhelm Gericke. It -.s 
known that after Bruckner had com- 
rieted the symphony in 1874—it was 
ret produced in Vienna until 1881—he 
revised it and wrote a wholly new 
Scherzo, The original Scherze will be 


performed for ,the ffirst time next 
Vednesday in Vienna. 


We have not 
heard it, of course; we have not seen} 
the score; but we prefer it to th? 
Scherzo heard yesterday, with its com<% 
monplace hunting-calls and _ general 
jubilation. 

There has been a gallant effort of 
lete to impress audiences with the worth’ 


.¢l Bruckner’s music. There is even an 
“International Bruckner Society.” It 


has been said that conductors enjoy the 


Symphonies of this man. They certain- 
_ly put them on programs without regard 
for the feelings of the hearers. Bruck- 
Der, the man, was a singular and in} 
“many respects a pathetic character. H9| 
Was outrageously abused by the Brahms-: 
ites led by the. persecuting Hanslick. 


“In heavenly minds can such resent- 
ment dwell?” He was overpraised by 
ihe Wagnerites who opposed him as @ 
symphonist to Brahms. ie F 

Personal characteristics of the man, f 
as his simplicity, real and sometimes af-* 
ipcted; his peasant shrewdness, his wor- * 
Ship of Wagner, a®e revealed in certain‘ 
pages of his works. He could be tire- 4 
f&/vMe. and in. th 
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| respectably trivial. 
: ed for the moment 
praise of his fanatical ad- 
. mirers, he is quickly disappointed, for 
} Bruckner often commits the unpardon- 
able sin in music, the sin not to be for- 
given by Apollo, nor by Jones, Brown, 
s @nd Robinson: he is irritatingly dull. 
, He lacked the art of building 3 firin and 
: enduring structure. He would fritter 
; aWay the effect of a fine thought by 
; Meaningless pauses, by tiresome repeti- 
7t:ons, by insignificant episodes when 
; there should be continuity moving 
‘toward grandeur or an intensely emo- 
i t‘onal outburst. Nor in the symphony 
; Played yesterday is there knit strengta 
cr a long flight of beauty. To say that 
Hruckner had honorable intentions, that 
he at times succeeded in surprising his 
enemies in art, is no more to the pur- 
: pose than the dwelling on his “sincer- 
eluy’—how many musical crimes are 
committed with this word!-—or the re- 
‘minder that he was a devout man who 
burposed to dedicate his incomplete 
7 @nd last symphony to God. 
It is possible that Strauss will be re- 
simembered gratefully in the years to 
"come by his ‘Don Juan,” “Til] Eulen« 
sp-legel” and his opera the “Rosenkava- 
Ler.” Some might add hie songs, 
4it3ough they are uneven in quality and 
many of them are too evident bids for 
)}pepular favor. The performance of 
|°Don Juan” yesterday may fairly be de. 
ifcribed as spirited, dramatie. strenuous, 
applause-inciting, but a little more ree 
lief from the vigor and the brilliance 
would have been welcome. Even in the 
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favorable | reception, according to 
printed record, although some _ ex- 


‘pressed their failure to understand 
what the composer was driving at in’ 


the last movement. Today the sym- 


phony is no longer in the “extreme. 


modern style,’”’ but the finale remains 
as obscure ag ever. 

The work has been popularly re- 
ferred to as a ‘“‘nature”’ Symphony, and 
Bruckner himself gave out a ‘‘pro- 
gram” for it. Whether or not it suc- 
ceeds in conveying to listeners the 
thoughts that Bruckner claimed for it 
iS beside the point, for most listeners 


commendably make their own mental 


‘“programs.”’ Indeed Bruckner might 
well have called it “Field Day of a 
Brass Section,” for those instruments 
are used unsparingly in all four move- 


ments, At the conclusion of the work i 
yesterday, a row of crimson faces in - 
the rear of the orchestra testified to ° 
the pulmonary exertion which had + 


been necessary, 


Bruckner was during his life a suh. - 
ject of controversy, and conflict re. > 
garding the merits of his music has : 


reigned since he died, Brahms, 


called Bruckner a ‘““swindle’’ 


not have the distinction of material, 


Past compositions and takes rank With 
rill mulenabtenal;" ‘Thus Spake ye 
‘athrusta’’ and “Death and Transfig- 
‘oration.’ For all its echoes of “Wagner 
‘and Liszt, it heralds eloquently the au-\tryly romantic as that word was 
‘dacious, pioneering Strauss of ma- ynderstood in the Vienna of the seven- 
| ties and betraying in certain passages 


OL 
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C- » 
cording to Richard Specht, in 1807 eg 
ferred contempt gee sie 
*Aremptuously to his music 
aS “Symphonic boa constrictors.”’ Like - 
‘Most extreme Views, : 
unjust, but Bruckner is not now gen- | 
erally regarded as one of the major * 
German composers of the 19th Cen- = 
tury, nor does it seem likely that he 
will be accorded such place in the fu- ! 
ture, His music, to one listener, does | 


this is probably - 


ee 


av Siena reek 


ay performance of all these works 
‘was, of course, of extraordinarily high 
/ order. Dr Koussevitzky strove valiant- 
‘ly with the symphony and made it re- 
splendent and sonorous if not force- 
ful, The glorious soarings of the strings 
and the infectious rhythms in ‘‘Don 
' were something to cherish in 
-memory. And one would have to go 
far to hear a better performance of 
», Wagner’s prelude than that of yes- 
. terday. For once the intricate poly- 
phony was perfectly clear. | 

» John Alden Carpenter will be piano 
soloist next week in the first public 


performance of his new ‘Patterns.’ 


, His ballet ‘‘Skyscrapers,’’ Franck’s 1D 
* minor Symphony, and the overture to 
( Weber's “Oberon” will also be played, 


| Fourth, Unhear 


C. W.'D. 


1899, Well Liked 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


‘hints of the’ true 
Bruckner. =~ 


d Since 


“and characteristic) 


Instead yesterday’s ‘audience heard a 
straightforward and melodious music, 


fer the woodwind, or brass, a knowl- 
edge of and sympathy with what was 
then known as the orchestral methods 
of one Richard Wagner. 


Powerful Last Movement 


In the later Bruckner symphonies, the 
outstanding movements are always the 
second and the third... Such Adagios 
and Scherzos had been written by no 
other composer since Beethoven. In 
the Symphony of yesterday, the first 
and last movements—and particularly 
the latter, with its chief theme that 
none of Bruckner’s contemporaries 
could possibly have imagined—are the 
strongest. 

The second movement, a Schubertian 
Andante, is pleasant, but of no especial 
significance. The famous ‘“Hunting’’ 
Scherzo is, as the New Englander says, 
‘no great shakes.”’ 


Second Theme Cut 


Dr. Koussevstzky conducted this 
Symphony with understanding and 
enthusiagm, and the applause at the 
end, whigh returned him to the plat- [| 
form until he bade the players rise and | 
bow, proved that his efforts had not ! 
been in vyain. Yet granted that the 
Symphony is full long—it consumed 
nearly an hour yesterday—Dr, Kousse- 
vitzky’s omission of the second theme 
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1cve-song sung expressively by the oboe, the profundity, or the vitality to he: 
the orchestral accompaniment should expected of a first-rank composer, : 
Mave been more subdued, an amorous Such as Brahms. And while Bruck- 4 
murmur. But the performance aroused ner may have written out of : 
the audience from the apathy, if not to heart, his emotion is 
say the somnolence incited by the Sym= pressed as clea 
yhony—in spite of the intervening in- that of Brahms, 
lermission—and a rousing—that is the The 
‘word for it—reading of Wagner’s over- long 

jture dismissed the audience in a happy : 
“mood 


On Feb. 10 and 11, 1899, Wilhelm in the recapitulation of the first Allegro 
Gericke conducte : . did violence to the formal structure : 
| | ucted at . pair of con of this movement. And here the com- : 
: a full} | certs of the Boston Symphony Or- poser deserved better of one who may 
y no means ex- } : chestra’ Anton’ Bruckner’ be numbered among his contemporary 
rly and forcefully as” i oielil Efi Sh ers Fourth champions and disciples. 
ae a : a dag 3 ony in  tlat major, styled the __ Strauss’ tone poem, “Don Juan,” and 
vomantic’’ symphony is very ' 3 Romantic.” Yesterday afternoon at | Wagner's Prelude to ‘The Master- 


requiring nearly an hour ; , singers’’ completed an  afternoo f 
play. The four movements have a 5 | a the hands of Dr, Koussevitzky and nic. bade MEN doribrasannen ri of 
certain unity, in that all are built | ; his men that symphony received its! brilliant playing. 


more or less on one theme, a horn: third hearing in this city. Will this 


call, This cal] however. ; 

i ene ’ -t, IS Tre eated ; , ; 
too frequently, and by the end - the évening’s performance be both its. 

terns” for orchestra and piano. first neal s done to death. The first move. fourth and its last? | 

performance (the composer wil] play | ent 1s the most interesting in de. : 4 eae 

the piano part), and Carpenter’s “Sky- | /elopment, the most consistently i 


0 Move | IS MELODIOUS MUSIC 


a ballet of modern American ?"& and the most sustained in mood. 
| That this Symphony should have gone 


; Although the symphony is said to. 
pho | tra | reach a climax in the finale, this Jast. i a ol mi, ' 
bby yee movement, for all its pretentious hom. . / Unplayed during the interim is not 
An uckhér urthgSvympfony, bastic sounding of brass. is singular- | | @ altogether understandable. It contains 
in Ei-flat, was heard at a Boston Svm- ly empty of feeling and substance. The | | a much that is agreeable: wie 
eins concert. yesterday afterncen, storm and stress is relieved intermit- : . - Which today sound old ‘sahinaik seta 
not have made that impression 20 years 


i tent] ni. 
for the first time in 33 years, Dr Kous- y by quasi-pastoral interludes, | 
in contrast, ri. | 480. But for those whose practical 


'Which not only interr 
Sevitzky having given it the place of ae but appear, A 
honor on the program of the second |°'CUlously out of proportion, Bri i 
C¢ | fale ; Ick- ; acquaintance . ‘ 

concert of the season, The two remain- ea when outlining “his | Program,” | Dhonies is since Cas nog 
ae numbers were Strauss’ tone poem Eighth and Ninth, this iectohinaa os 
“Don. Juan, and Wagner’s prelude to | The andante, , Yesterday may have brought it 

The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” (|'S Very tastefully and delicately writ. | i ‘prises, 7 it , Mb 

This *“Romantic’”’ symphony, as it is ten, and pa radoxically suggests the r f. | the mire miner neither the majesty, 

led spirit, if not the etyle of sth Coe! harmonies, nor ‘yet chen end, slowing 
called, was performed here onl] : ven- | , Sarmonies, nor yet that involved form, 


y once | tury music, S werhs 
previously, by Mr Gericke in February,| Strauss’ “Don Juan” Hessnes, yytninking mistake for form- 
‘ , Ical o ose mighty works, 
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The concert will be repeated tonighs, 
‘The program of next week wil] be as 
follows: Weber, Overture to “Oberon”: 
Franck, Symphony: Carpenter, ‘“Pat- 
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ify , has AS F 
1899. it then met with a generally | ‘ite and vigor as on thé day much | 
ie ee . 


| . it i : ' sav . 
wished Jt is one ¢ Nd fin q © Perhaps, in the last movement and 
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Peer _" written for The Genii 1 Science M rea 
--PAVORITE pastime in central jeven in 1881, that Bruckner was 


Bi A Europe is to dispute over the | dangerous innovator? Those who so 1 cl | 
-merits of Bruckner and Mahler. | judged him must have been influ- | Thir P rogr amme 
ipheate of these controversies are | enced by his reputed theories rather. A] . 
| aie on the barbarous shores of | than by this score. This is truly ‘Ro-. 
North America. There the natives | mantic” music, but it is not exciting. 


ink of Mahler as a great conductor | Later, Bruckner wrote music far’ ; , FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 21, at 2.30 o’clock 


a ho had’ a queer notion that he was | more individual, such as the Eighth | 
i a} alsc a great composer; and of Symphony, which has been played in : | 
uckner, if at all, as that quaint | Boston by Dr. Koussevitzky, and the. im” 
old d Austrian peasant. who had such | Ninth, which was nounced by him | SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 22, at 8.15 o’clock 
ie eift, you know, but ‘hardly knew ‘and withdrawn. But the conductor : . : 
wal | should not be blamed for placing the, 
at to do with it. And indeed, if “Romantic” Symphony on. his pro- 
yu happen not to be Austrian, your | prams, especially since he and his. | : 
isting toward both these composers | virtuoso orchestra played it most, | Weber Overture to ““Oberon”’ 
i likely to be marked by more re- persuasively. It is music that the ’ a : 
sp ect than enthusiasm. generation should hear—once. ; 


a Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, in his| One of the most vital creations of |; I inor 
’ 4 ‘ the early-blooming Richard Strauss France ’ ; ; ss ing noay Sh ee ne 


-ommendable purpose to keep his)’. : a 
Don Juan” be I. Lento. Allegro non troppo. 
audiences REPOS OG Wie tak WORSE eacal penn dl a eaeiahend II. Allegretto. . sf 


music, old and new, went back | singer’ Overture of Richard Wagner, | ‘i Ill. Allegro non troppo. 


nearly 60 years to find his novelty | poth prilliantly performe n 
if, or the second pair of the season's | the program. dh “ es Per i: 


3 by the Boston Symphony 
iOrchestra at home (Oct. 14-15). << 
Bruckner § Fourtly: @ymphony. in Carpenter . Patterns,” for Orchestra with Piano Obbligato 
jE flat, was iovel, that is to say, in ; : Si (First performance) 
i the ‘sense that it had not-been heard | | ; 

Boston for 33 years. If we add’ 
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hat this score seems destined to : Carpenter . . “Skyscrapers” (A Ballet of Modern American Life) 
vather dust on the shelves of Sym-. : 
Soprano: CLARA SHEAR 


bk aony Hall for 33 years longer, we. 
d not mean to condemn it as. 
music. Its integrity and sincerity do 
n nor to its author. It says with. 
faithfulness that which has been P ! 
id much better by Beethoven and ; SOLOIST 


ee and Brahms and Wag- { : JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
"But ho could it have been thought,| a | vumenener SS! 


Tenor: RULON Y. ROBISON 
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There will be an intermission after the symphony 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 
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Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an 
y person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
ee of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for ad penn, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be w 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN. City cl ler 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


_Collection of the, Boston Public Libtary one week before the concert F 
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Written for The Christian Science Monier 
‘FAVORITE pastime in central }even in 1881, that Bruckner was a } 
Europe is to dispute over the | dangerous innovator? Those who so 
4 A merits of Bruckner and Mahler. | judged him must have been influ- ; 
| heats of these controversies are |enced by his reputed theories rather | 
“not felt on the barbarous shores of | than by this score. This is truly “Ro- ; 
) North America. There the natives mantic” music, but it is not exciting. * 
‘think of Mahler as a great conductor Later. Bruckner wrote music far 
. who had a queer notion that he was | more individual, such as the Eighth : 
salso a great composer; and of Symphony, which has been played in | 
{Bruckner, if at all, as that quaint Boston by Dr. Koussevitzky, and the { 
Ninth, which was announced by him } 
and withdrawn. But the conductor 
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‘old Austrian peasant who had such 


q@ gift, you know, but hardly knew | ould not be blamed for placing the 


ia to do with it. And indeed, if «Romantic? Symphony on his pro- } 
, you happen not to be Austrian, your erams, especially since he and his | 


ifeeling toward both these composers virtuoso orchestra played it most, ! 
iis likely to be marked by more re- | persuasively. It is music that the ' 


Overture to ““Oberon”’ 


spect than enthusiasm. 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, in his 


‘generation should hear—once., 
One of the most vital creations of 
the early-blooming Richard Strauss } 


Symphony in D minor 


s;commendable purpose to keep his. 


(“Don Juan”) and that. other - |; I. Lento. Allegro non troppo. 
jaudiences acquainted with all worthy re 


’ 'chestral masterpiece, the ‘Meister-. |. II. Allegretto. 

jmusic, Old and new, went back singer” Overture of Richard Wagner, | Ill. Allegro non troppo. 
jnearly 60 years to find his novelty | poth brilliantly performed, concluded | 

for the second pair of the season's | the program, y, A's 

concerts by the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra at home (Oct. 14-15). . 
Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony, in Carp mite 
E flat, was iuovel, that is to say, in 

the sense that it had not:been heard 

in Boston for 33 years. If we add’ | . 
that this score seems destined to | Carpenter ‘Skyscrapers’ (A Ballet of Modern American Life) 
gather dust on the shelves of Sym- 


phony Hall for 33 years longer, we ‘ Se ates or aie 
do not mean to condemn it enor: 


as 
music. Its integrity and sincerity do ! 
honor to its author. It says with 7 He 
faithfulness that which has been : | 
Said much better by Beethoven and SOLOIST 
Schubert and Brahms and Wag- JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
ner. js | 
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“Patterns,” for Orchestra with Piano Obbligato 
(First performance) 
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There will be an intermission after the symphony 
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Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the, Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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~ The Return of 
_Mr. Carpenter, 
Bearing Giits 


His “Patterns”? To Be Heard 
At the Symphony Concerts, 


My. Carpent 


7 


program-note to The Transcript: “The 
title, ‘Patterns,’ has no literary or pro- 
gramatic significance, but it ls my hope 
that the suitability of the title will be as 
apparent to the average auditor as it is 
to me. The piece is in one movement 
and plays about eighteen minutes. It is 
not primarily a show-piece for the plan- 
ist. The strictly ‘solo’ bits are short and 
infrequent. There is a slow middle sec- 
tion for solo-violin with the plano as the 
principal element in the orchestral sup- 
port. There is a highly sentimental 
waltz-bit, and short fleeting passages 
with jazz implications, as well as an ab- 
surd bubbling-up of my concealed Span- 
ish blood. You can judge from this that 


Opera Again 7 Chicago ithe ‘patterns’ are at least various. 


CA2o Vranm 


HIS week €hé& Symphony Concerts 
bring to first performance a new 
piece from a notable American 
composer—‘Patterns” by Mr. 
John Alden Carpenter. . “Patterns” Is 
just itself. It is neither symphony, 
suite, concerto, overture, nor tone-poem. 
It runs in a single movement of, Say, S@V- 
enteen or eighteen minutes’ duration; is 
therefore neither symphony hor suite. 
Following the tendencies of the day, it is 
a self-contained music, wholly without 
program, and therefore not a tone-poem. 
Again, as a child of its age, the formal 
scheme is far less pre-determined, far more 
spontaneous than thatof an overt ure. ‘‘Pat- 
terns” is written for solo-piano and or- 
echestra. But the piano-part is less prom- 
inent than that of a solo-instrument In a 
concerto, though oft considerably more 
importance than an orchestral voice. In 
short, ‘‘Patterns”’ is entirely itself, a piece 
of music original in matter. in treatment, 
in the details of the forma, scheme it 
mpiloys. 
OME” Gerpenter vives information that 
he chose the title with much care, after 
considerable thought. A look at the 
score, a hurried ramble throv eh it at the 
elbow of the composer, persuade one 
that he chose shrewdly and well. I or the 
third time one refers to the piece as 
exemplifying the era out ol! which it 
erew—this time for the frankness of title. 
After all, is not a thoroughly self-con- 
tained music always a pattern-music ? 
Certainly much of the music of Mozart, 
and of Bach. is unalloyed play with 
patterns. In Bach’s Inventions, Preludes 
and shorter Fugues, this quality 1s almost 
109 Obvious to mention. In the larger 
Fugues the process of patterning is car- 
ried along on more extensive lines. The 
purely classical symphony | 
matter still farther. One need only cite 
the play of an exceedingly smal} pattern 
in Mozart’s G-minor symphony or in 
Beethoven's Fifth. And the very kernal 
of the modern ‘‘cyclic’” symphony is tie 
process of employing a ‘“nattern”’ through- 
out the several movements. It has re- 
mained for an American composer of 
these nineteen-thirties to acknowledge all 
this frankly by a title for one of bis own 
compositions. 


carries the! 


“The work was begun two years ago, 
but there were interruptions and I was 
unable to complete it in time for the an- 
niversary programs [of the Boston Or- 
chestra]. I took it up again 1n March of 
ths vear and completed it in June, 

“Patterns” is, therefore, as far as the 
design in the large is concerned, substan- 
tiallv an expanded three-part song-form. 
The ‘nattern’? which is most trequently 
used is found at the very beginning, and 
has the shape of a ‘‘wedge.” The direc- 
tion of the several notes is up, down, up, 
down, each ‘up’ and each “down” a tone 
or a semi-tone higher or lower than the 
preceding one. This wedge-pattern Is not 
an entirely new one. (What motii in this 
day and age can be entirely new ?) An 
organ Fugue of Bach in E minor is built, 
for example, on a rigorously constructed 
“wedge” subject. But Mr. Carpenters 
treatment of his pattern (the all-impor- 
tant matter) is highly original. Indeed 
the subject itself is more flexible, more 
subtle, less mechanically a ‘‘wedge”’ than 
that of Bach. The many uses to which 
Mr. Carpenter’ puts it proceed in kind. 
A second ‘‘pattern,’’ a smiling little theme 
with lilting rhythm, marked ‘“Grazioso”’ 
in the score, follows shortly; is also 
frequently and charmingly used in subse- 
quent developments. A third, with 
eently persistent rhythmic reiteration 
and gently delicious dissonances, com- 
pletes the list of ‘‘patterns”’ in this first 
portion of the piece, 

is not to the point to expand 

composer's list of patterns lm 

slow division—the violin solo, fhe 
waltz (introduced by English horn), the 
slight references to jazz (which is appar- 
ently taking proper place as merely one 
among many colors or designs in com- 
posers’ palettes, rather than as matter 
fer separate treatment), or the Spanish 
suggestions. Be it said, however, that 
the piano-support to the solos, of which 
Mr, Carpenter writes, is colorful, rippling 
embellishment, delightfully conceived 
passage-work, The final division brings 


new developments of the “patterns” oof | 
enlarged and ex-! 


the first, somewhat 
parded, climactically treated in general. 

The orchestra of ‘Patterns’? is used 
colorfully, but is not notably large: wood- 
winds In twos, four horns. three trum- 


er himself contributes: this! 


pets, the usual quartét of trombones afd 
tuba, strings. The percussion “choir 


includes bass-drum, snare-drum, cymbals, 


tympani, gong, glockenspiel, bells. Mr, 
Carpenter will be soloist at a _ piano, 
which he modestly places in the orches- 
tra, in the position where it is usually 
found when used as an orchestral voica. 

Of especial interest is Mr. Carpenter's 
free, supple and fanciful treatment of 
rhythm. Igor the Great, the outstanding 
example in such matters, haS never gone 
farther in rhythmie flexibility and vari- 
ety—all along ghe line from minute de- 
‘ail to broad aspects. Not only are there 
frequent measures of 5-8 and similar ijr- 
regular units, there are also such tricky 
measures as 2144-8. The writer has never 
seen a score in which changes of tempo 
are more frequent. The middle division 
is marked by numerous phrases satu- 
vated with dynamic force and vigor, up- 
swellings of tone often proceeding at 
eyeat speed. The effect is bound to be 
one of full freedom and flexibility, of 
the untrammeled play of pure imagina- 
tion. One harks back to the fanrasias 
Ol Bach and of Mozart as a_ possible 
oot papas and only a partial parallel at 
that. 

ln ‘Patterns’ form is made to take the 
piace of servant, doing the bidding of 
“le Imaginative processes, not once mas- 
ering or cramping them. Flights. of 
imaginative fancy, often becoming im- 
passioned, are here in control. Formal 
considerations may no longer dictate 
matter or manner; must take secondary 
place. This, in short, is the gospel of 


(ne neo-classicism of the present day, | 
affirming that music may be entirely self- | 


contained, yet as free and spontaneous 
as ever was tone-poem or rhapsody. 
since Mr. Carpenter is a Chicagoan, a 
director of the Chicago Opera Company, 
and since Bostonians are particularly 
interested in all matters pertaining to 
opera in Chicago, the interviewer ven- 
tured a cautious question. Mr. Sarpen- 
ter answered without hesitation and 
without reluctance. From the conver: 
sation emerged these points: (1) that in 
any case after the Insull debacle it 
would have been impossible to effect the 
necessary re-organiztaion in time to 
inake opera possible for the present sea- 
(<) that a competent committee is 
at present hard at work upon a compre- 
hensive study of ail matters relating to 
opera in Chicago; (8) that he himself 
owls; beyond a doubt, that the Chicago 
vera Company will resume in the sea- 
“On OF 1933-34; (4) that opera in Chicago 
in the future will probably proceed in a 
new direction. (Asked whether he meant 
“a New repertory by this phrase, he re- 
plied, a es, but only incidentally. What 
wean iS Opera that will be thoroughly 
MN ‘ugied and remounted so as to make 
‘* veiter theater; opera in which the 
Staging Will receive much more carefwu! 
attention than in the past, taking all the 
ore recent developments and experi- 
ents into consideration.”) (5) That, in 
, Sbinion, opera in Chicago is unlikely 
~ 'return to the huge mausoleum in 
Wacker Drive. A. H. M. 
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@ [BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | 
The most stimulating Symphony 
concert that the present season has 


offered, that of yesterday afternoon, 


the masterpiece of Franck. 


brought the first performance any- 
where of John Alden Carpenter’s new 
piece for orchestra, with piano obbli- 
gato, “Patterns,” in which the com- 
poser was the pianist, together with a 
repetition of the music for his ballet, 
“Skyscrapers,” now familiar at Sym- 
phony Hall. 


AN EXCITING FRANCK 


Mr. Carpenter’s compositions filled 
the second half of the concert. In the 


first came Weber’s Overture to ‘“‘Obe- 
ron,’’ once more poetized and roman- 
ticized, and here and there a trifle in- 
flated, by Dr. Koussevitzky, and after 
it the Symphony of Cesar Franck. 

For all its flagrant heterodoxy the 
performance of Franck’s Symphony 
was a singularly enthralling one. 
When Dr. Koussevitzky’s highly in- 
dividual version of the music was first 
made known to us many rebelled at 
what might be described as the trans- 
forming of a Gothic cathedral into a 
sort of Aladdin’s palace. 


Made Very Human 


Dr. houssevitzky’s interpretation, 
now more unified and coherent, de- 
serves reSpectful consideration even if 
the unconvinced might dub the Sym- 
phony as it emerges from his hands 
the Belgian ‘‘Pathetique.” The Franck 


of Dr. Koussevitzky is a man who, 


as other men, loved, suffered and as- 
pired, whose thoughts were not al- 
ways of angels. 

From yesterday’s performance there 
emerged an absorbing tonal document 
and the orchestra, as though in com- 
plete sympathy with the conductor’s 
conception of the music, played like 
men inspired. Very possibly it was 
not the true Franck that we listeners 
heard yesterday, but it was moving 
and exciting none the less. 


Carpenter’s Music 


It was not altogether kind to Mr. 
Carpenter to place his 
which seemed better to 
title . ‘‘Patchwork,”’ 


deserve the 
immediately after 
But the 
ensuing “Skyscrapers” has played an 
important part in the movement to 
give our music a distinctive national 
flavor. | 

The music of “Skyscrapers” is 
American, not merely in its occasional 
jazz, which sounds triter on each 
hearing, but in its suggestion both of 
our industrial energy and of the vision 
behind it. The vocal parts yesterday 
were enirusted to Clara Shear, s0- 


“Patterns,” | 
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prano, and Rulon Robison, tenor, resi- 
dent singers of competence, who had 
not been publicly paired since they. 
sang in Anglicized opera at the Arl- 
ington Theatre some 10 years ago. 
Miss Shear, whose yoice has grown 
since she was heard here with the 
Chicago Opera Company, sang yester- 
day with infectious gusto. 


“Patterns” Brisk, Anyway 


‘Patterns’ will not add materially to 
Mr. Carpenter’s reputation. It fills 18 
minutes pleasantly enough. The music 
evinces an exhiliarating briskness off- 
set by a lush but not particularly dis- 
tinguished lyricism. Structurally, how- 
ever, the piece is overmuch of a 
hodgepodge, and its melodic ideals are 
by no means memorable. Like many 
another composer, Mr. Carpenter needs. 
a poetic idea to give wings to his mu- 
Sical fancy. AS a composer of abso- 
lute music he has never been more 
than half successful. 

Yesterday’s audience received him 
warmly both as pianist and as com- 


hue dg Gaines tanec asin 
Dlr By PHILIP HALE) 13%, 

The “third concert of the Boéfon 
Symphony orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky 
conductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon. The program was as follows: 
Weber, Overture to “Oberon.” Franck, 
Symphony in D_ minor. Carpenter, 
“Patterns” for orchestra with piano 
obbligato (first performance), and 
“Skyscrapers.” Mr, Carpenter played 
the piano part in “Patterns”: Clara 
Shear, soprano and Rulon Y. Robison, 
tenor, sang the few measures for voices 
in “Skyscrapers.” 

It was a great pleasure to hear 
Weber’s overture again, familiar as it 
is. There is a chivalric spirit in Weber’s 
music that is peculiar to him. William 
Foster Apthorp used to Speak of the 
“Weberisch flourish’—that entered in 
to the expression of this spirit. Not 
€éven Mendelssohn was so much at 
home in fairyland as Weber: The horns 
Of Elfland faintly blowing. Only 
Berlioz in his “Queen Mab” Scherzo is 
unrivalled ; Mendelssohn’s fairies in 
comparison wear rubber boots when 
they trip it in the dew. And we were 
glad to find Dr. Koussevitzky going back 
to the old fashioned order in the pro- 
stam: Overture—if possible a lively, 
merry One to put the audience in a 
happy, receptive mood. Then the sym- 
Phony. There are so many overtures 
worth the hearing, nor should the bet- 
ter ones of Auber be thought beneath 
the dignity of the occasion. Conductors 
and orchestras in these days are in- 
clined to take music too seriously. 

._ Mr. Carpenter's “Patterns” was in- 


tended, it is said, for the jubilee of the: f 


orchestra, but it was not completed in 
time. He wrote modestly about the 
composition for the program book and 


naturaliy did not find much to § 
about the music. He spoke of a “highly 


sentimental waltz bit’—there is a de- 


cidedly sentimental rather than emo- 


tional streak in this composer’s musical 


nature—of “short fleeting passages with 
jazz implications’—orne could wish 
longer passages with jazz prominent: 
not merely implied—and “an absurd 
bubbling up of my concealed Spanish 
blood”; for some of us the Spanish 
blood was not concealed; it was con- 
gealed. As Mr. Carpenter says “Pat- 
terns” is not a show piece for the piano. 
He might add that when the piano has 
the say what is says is of little 
Significance. The audience enjoyed 
this music, which, unfortunately per- 
haps, was crushed, obliterated by “Sky- 
scrapers” following immediately, 

For “Skyscrapers” is a joyous, at 
times rowdy, often noisy expression of 
American life. The music no doubt 
would be still more effective if the 
ballet were on the stage. Perhaps the 
putting of the orchestra in overalls to 
remind the audience of riveters and 
other laborers would be an aid to ap- 
preciation, though the music itself is 
here adroitly imitative: but for the 
scenes in “any Coney Island” stage set- 
tings and characters are essential. Here 
music alone gives no illusion of the 
island life: the Negro sweeper going to 
Sleep, comic policemen, or tingle- 
tangle booths and _barkers. Even 
ultra-modern music has its limitations 
in suggesting, much less expressing, 
scenes in everyday life. But as a suite 
“Skyscrapers” is amusing; it is a 
genuine contribution to American music 
and not merely because it was com- 
posed by a man who happened to be 
born and educated in this country, 

Cesar Franck’s Symphony has been 
played here many times; by various 
conductors who have as many ideas 
about the tempi and the degrees. of 
dynamic force. There might be a dis- 
cussion concerning the pace at which 
the last movement was taken yesterday. 
Some might have wished a slightly 
Slower tempo as indicated by the com- 
poser; allowing a more majestic song 
of triumph over doubt. There were 
times when the brass did not allow the 
Violin passages to be heard. It was a 
great day for the brass choir, especially 
in “Skyscrapers.” There were moments 
when one longed for a banjo solo (Mr. 
Carpenter included one in his orches- 
tra), With the men _ from Harlem 
dancing a double shuffle. cutting pigeon- 
wings with other Harlemities “patting 
Juba.” 

One might ask, now that the fanatical 
Franckites are comparatively quiet, if 
the first movement of the symphony 
could not bear judicious cutting: for 
example, the repetition of the open- 
ing, questioning measures. In the per- 
Ormance yesterday the second and 
third movements—in spite of the ex- 


Cited pace of the finale-—gave unalloyed 
pleasure, 


With the Orchestras 


Lae nb MRT 


ee 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor_.. é 


Mr. John Alden Carpenter, Chi- 
cago composer, was represented on 
the third program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s season by two 
of his compositions, the “Skyscrap- 
ers” Ballet music and “Patterns,” for 
orchestra with plano obpbligato. The 
latter work had its first public per- 
formance on Oct. 21, in Symphony 
Hall. The composer was at the piano. 

Most of Mr. Carpenter’s output 
heretofore has been classifiable as 
program music, and much of it has 
been topical. “Skyscrapers,” heard 
in conjunction with the stage set- 
ting and action, is effectively de- 
scriptive of phases of American 
life; in the concert hall it does not 
achieve its full success. 

“The title ‘Patterns,’” the com- 
poser assures us in a program note, 
“has no literary or programmatic 
significance, but it is my hope that 
the suitability of the title will be 
as apparent to the average auditor 
as it is to me.” 

The work is in one movement. 
but there is a slow middle section 


which maybe regarded as dividing 
it into three parts. Its author con- 
fesses to a “highly sentimental waltz 
bit,’ short passages “with jazz im- 
plications” and an “absurd bubbling 
up of my concealed Spanish blood. 
You can judge from this,” he adds, 
“that the patterns are at least vari- 
Ous.” 

The form of this pattern music, 
while free, seems to correspond most 
closely to the fantasia. Neither ma- 
terial nor treatment is striking for 
its originality. The listener is re- 
minded of many predecessors, from 
Schumann to Ravel. The music is 
pleasantly reflective, the agreeable 
reverie of a cultivated musician. 
Since the piano part is not promi- 
nent, the cordial applause was pre- 
sumably intended to reward Mr. 
Carpenter’s effort—as it turned out, 
somewhat belated-—to contribute to 
the orchestra’s fiftieth anniversary. 

The other items of the program 
were Weber’s “Oberon” Overture 
and the Franck Symphony. Both 
were highly dramatized by Dr. 
ioussevitzky. In the overture in 
particular, one felt that the per- 
formance tended to exhibit the vir- 
tuosity of the orchestra more than 
the content of the score. L.A.S. 
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Self-Defence 


, HE reviewer who rebels under one more 
periormance of a long-familiar and 
iong-liked piece of “standard” music, 

risks his personal comfort. Alpha, whom: 

de encounters the next evening in Sym- 
phony Hall, chides him more in sorrow 

than in anger. Omega, possessee py t' 

latter emotion, writes in haste to the 

Managing Editor suggesting dism’‘ssal, 


not for dull ears and dull wits but for non- 


conformity to the general will. On!‘y 
little Omicron, who is too young to know 
better, and a few musicians subject to 
intensive likes and dislikes, praise him, 
behind their hands, for candor and inde- 
rendence. Nothing is lacking to the pres- 
ent reviewer’s discomfort except the in- 


evitable letter, unsigned, saying that on) 


Friday last, when he heard and ve- 
proached Franck’s Symphony, he mist 
have lunched badly. Probably it wi] 
arrive in the course of the day. Mean- 
while, for the good name of his hotel, !e 
hastens to say that he had seldom lunched 
better 

Furthermore: he recants not one of the 
heresies that he set down in these col- 
umns last Saturday. Since Franck’s 
Symphony is no impregnable and—so 
far—.mperishable masterpiece, like Beet- 
hoven’s “Eroica’”’ or Brahms’s First. but 
only a popular French he 


There, tnroug 
twenty years, it has been played in evers 
Second season, sometimes oftener. The 
Same iate would have overtaken Chaikov- 
sky’s ‘Pathetic’ Symphony, were any 
NMther conductor than Dr. Koussevitzky 
now admin stering it to us. It has in 
other American concert-halls, Mr. Stokow. 
Skis Philade'!phian Academy included. 
Long ago, at Symphony Hall, it descended 
upon Dvorak’s over-praised, over-repeated, 
“New World” Symphony and remanded it 
in fragments to The Pops. 

Yet again: the tradition of performance 
at the Symphony Concerts—for it has be- 
come nothing less—is at odds with the 
true nature of Franck’s Symphony. It 
Was Dr. Muck who set the fashion of re. 
leasing the brass vehemently in the first 
and the final movement; he who began to 
externalize and dramatize a music often 
contemplative, unmistakably of inner and 
Spiritual states until it Rains the glad. 
some ascent of the finale. Even there, it 
sings out from the strings rather than 
crashes up from an Over-driven brass 
choir. Dr. Muck’s successors walked in 
his ways, each according to his kind 


to sentimentalize his Franck. Dr. 


Kous: 
sevitzkv redressed the balane 


€, and more 


; and, 
degree, until Mr. Monteux tended audibly’ 


His brass outshouts even Dr. Muck’s 
(No wonder, on Saturday. evening, that 
master-trumpeter, Mr, Mager, succumbed 
to the strain.) He also outdoes all his 
predecessors in the transformation 0; 
Franck’s introspective music of spiritua] 
stress into a grandiose dramatic poem. 
in three parts, for full orchestra. No 
doubt audiences prefer it so., The long 
and loud applause of the choice company 
of Saturday evening is present proof. 
But one reviewer, climbing, like st 
Simon Stylites, up his solitary pillar 
will continue to insist not only that 
Mranck’s Symphony has been played too 
frequently at the Symphony Concerts 
but that upon nearly every occasion i 
has*bee/mis-played, 
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BE! IT CONCERT 


Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, and an or- 
|chestra of symphony players, Arthur Fied.- 
ler, conductor, presented the following con- 
cert in Symphony hall yesterday afternoon: 
r Overture to ‘“Rienzj’’ 
A Siegfried Idyl!! 
Yo. 2 in CG Minor 

hestra, Op. 18. 

Il. Adagio sostenuto ><? poo" 

111. Allegro scherzando 
Gershwin.... ‘“*Rhapsodie in Blue” 
and orchestra 


Boston pianist, 
| tedly simple in 
‘Manners, but with rhythmic vigor, e 
‘Sense of orchestral unities and possi- 
| bilities, and a completely dependable 
technique, he is at his very. good best 
in modern piano compositions with or- 
chestra. In his well-integrated, solid 
Playing of Rachmaninoff’s Concerto in 

Minor, with its richly harmonized 
Russian themes, he made an impression 
only exceeded by the crispness. sparkle, 
and authority of his Playing in Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue. Leading the 
orchestra, lifting it, fusing with it, he 
save the rhapsody again the fresh ex- 
uberance and the warm sentiment that 
make it a delight to hear .. . and 
taught the audience anew that there 
need be little fear of this piece becom- 
ing “dated” for a long while yet. There 
were many cries of “Bravo,” and Mr. 
Sanroma and the orchestra were re- 
warded with long applause, 

The orchesta, under Mr. Fiedler, 
seemed a little rough and crude through 
the Rienzi overture, but the Siegfried 
Idyll spoke gently ang enchantingly of 
the garden in which it first was played, 
by a band of hired musicians, to greet 
Cosima Wagner and Wagner’s newborn 


son, Siegfried. the Second Concerto of Rachmaninoff. 
Mr. Fiedler, able in the conducting It has more than once been noted 


of the Idyll and the Concerto, was that the musicians at Symphony Hall, 


splendid in the Gershwin, and in Ra-_ being human, invariably rise to a spe- 
val’s Bolero, which still works’ on us cial occasion. The concert of yester- 
the alchemy of a long slow Spanish day, prompted by an appeal made to 
rhythm, resist it though we may. the distinguished ex-Puerto Rican, Mr. 

All the artists generously donated Sanroma, by the commissioner of edu- 
their services. , cation on that island, undoubtedly 


| DF | 
| made a strong sentimental appeal to all 
| those concerned in it—and incidentally 
- one and all gave their services. And 


in Rachmaninoff’s Concerto conductor, 
pianist and orchestra seemed lifted 


above themselves. Always an  ad- 
'mirable pianist, Mr. Sanroma was yes- 
terday to an unprecedented degree a 


| persuasive one, while Mr, Fiedler led 
his forces aS a conductor to the man- 


ner born. There have been notable 
performances of this Concerto in Sym- 
phony Hall when Mr. Rachmaninoff was 
'himself the pianist, yet that of yester- 


'day did not pale beside them. 
_ From Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra 
& of 24, / 372 alone came _ three pieces—Wagner’s 


youthful and obstreperous Overture to 
Sanroma, 


1edler and “Rienzi,” the tender “Siegfried Idyll” 


‘and Ravel’s still popular Bolero. One 
outstanding virtue of Mr. Fiedler as 


. conductor is his happy sense of the 
Orchestra In Aid of appropriate tempo, a gift that was 
manifest yesterday in both of Wag- 

° ner’s pieces as well as in the other 

Puerto Rico numbers on the programme. In every 
respect, for that matter, the perform- 
ance of the Idyll was a most felicitous 
one, and the audience, which inci- 
dentally filled nearly every seat, ap- 

BY ‘WARREN STOREY SMITH plauded that performance so insistent- 
With Mr. Sanroma playing the |ly that Mr. Fiedler bade the players 


piano part of Gershwin’s “Rhapsody ae. SO ee en 
in Blue” to the accompaniment of an 

orchestra of Symphony players, un- 

der the direction of Arthur Fiedler, 

the concert at Symphony Hall, yes- 

terday afternoon, for the benefit of 

the sufferers in the recent hurricane 

in Puerto Rico, was for a moment 

strikingly remniscent of the Pops.’ 


RACHMANINOFF’S SECOND 


Naturally there was much applause 
for the pianist’s sympathetic perform- 
ance of what is unquestionably Mr. 
Gershwin’s most successful effort at 
formal composition. One enthusiastic 
individual gave vent to a whoop of joy 
as the final chord was sounded. Yet 
the reviewer can not conceal a certain 
Pleasure in reporting that an even 
warmer reception had been accorded 
the performance immediately before of 
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‘Ty N. every re 

‘+ “Boston Symphony |= Orchestra 

‘*& Alumnz Hal) at Wellesley last eve- 
| ning followed a conservative course. 


Dr. Koussevitzky and the players re-. 


' ceived the cordial welcome customarily 
extended to frequent and familiar visit- 
ors; it might have been more effusive, 
i but it could not have conveyed more of 
mutual confidence and understanding. 
Despite the storm, which is a seldom- 
failing presence on symphonic Wednes- 
'days in Wellesley, the usual capacity 
audience attended. 


tration. 


‘movement obtained and held the atten-. 
The sustained melodies of the! 
Andante flowed in close-linked and ever: 
more meaningful continuity. The delight: | 
ful tempo of the Allegretto was main- | 
cained with the most refined feeling for 
‘pulse. The joyous final movement ex-. 


tion. 


hibited Dr. Koussevitzky’s powers to 
excellent advantage. | Ce. Fee fF 


Rather less tamiliar | 


than these other circumstances was the | 


background of light-green hangings be- 
hind the orchestra. Whether they soft- 
ened the body of sound, particularly as 
regards the brass, was a question which 


ithe listener frequently considered. The, 


program contained repertory pieces which 


have contributed greatly to Dr. Kousse- | 
vitzky’s distinctive reputation as a con-'| 


ductor. | 
The five repertory pieces were ordered 


with familiar Koussevitzkian discernment, | 


The brief ‘Classical’ Symphony of Pro- 
kofiey Was an ideal opening piece—good- 
humored, sparkling. and exhibiting an 
urbane polish which derives from its 
sophisticated, twentieth-century § imita- 
tion of eighteenth-century simplicities. 
he two Nocturnes of Debussy (‘“‘Clouds’”’ 
and ‘‘Fétes’’) displayed the special talents 
of the Boston musicians in tone-pnint- 
‘ing. Strauss’s “Don Juan’ furnished 
‘dramatic contrast. Brahms’s First Svm- 
phony (in C minor), finally, renewed, in a 
performance of sustained eloquence the 
‘more substantial virtues of an orchestra 
‘which has become the sensitively-respon- 
‘give instrument of its single directing 
genius. 

With Prokofiev's little symphony, play- 
ers and audience alike have become per- 
haps too familiar. When played in the 
smaller confines of Sanders Theater at 
Harvard, it still exerts an intimate and 
stimulating appeal, Last evening it 
seemed to have lost some of its familiar 
lustre. At least, the applause for this 
number, in view of its important first- 
place upon the program, Was of disap: 
pointing volume. 

The performance of the two Nocturnes 
from Debussy was a Koussevitzkian 
model of delicate shading, exquisite tonal 
blending and captivating motion. in 
“Clouds,’ the misty shapes of sound 
dispelled, from wood winds and strings, 
their wispy vapors; with the basses and 
‘cellos, dimly gave image to larger and 
darker forms moving distantly. In 
“Mates,” sound became the aural impres- 
sion of a festival; made tonai patterns of 
the fantastic soldier parade; with fanc!- 
ful harmonies, pictured bizarre scenes. 
In the exacting and pleasure-making 
services which this music required, the 
players renewed their special skill of 
previous vears. At the close, the increase 
in applause was instant and noteworthy. 

“With Strauss’s tone-poem, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky was more conservative than 


his wont, He invoked the soaring ardors, | 
the softer love-melodies, the recurring | 


moods of disgust in due Straussian order 
and style. But the familiar brilliance 
and vigor were lacking. 
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John Alden Carpenter, Com | 
| vt PY, poser, Who Will Appear 
. With the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


N. Y. Times Studio. 
| as Piano Soloist 
Saturday, in His “Patterns.” 
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Afternoon Of 
_ New Carpenter | 


Vs. Old Franck 


“Patterns” and “Skyscrapers” 
Fresh from the American, 


| A Staled Symphony 
— 22, 1782 ? Aan 
OR 


a second time within easy 
memory, John Alden Carpenter 
was guest-composer, yesterday, at 
the Symphony Concerts. It is 

Dr. Kousseviizky’s wisdom and pleasure 
so to distinguish American music-makers, 
setting them, in the rites of symphonic 
hospitality, on equal terms with Euro- 
pean. Join to Mr. Carpenter and Mr. 
Hill from the middle generation, Mr. 
Loefier from the elder, Mr. Copland 
from the younger, and the conductor 
may appear more fortunate with major 
native than with minor foreign guests. 
For this occasion, as stately worded pro- 
garms like to say, Mr. Carpenter brought 
with him a new composition, ‘Patterns,’ 


officially described at last as “for Or-|! 


chestra with Piano Obbligato.”’ In his 


honer also the concert-version of his. 


ballet, ‘Skyscrapers,’ was played for 
the fifth time within five years at Sym- 
phony Hall. So, again, it is Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s wisdom and pleasure to give 
the representative work of American 
composers place in the “standard reper- 


tory’-—a deserved position too often | 


lacking, 
“Yor the first time, also, playing this 
“obbligato”’ and: taking his place within, 
and’ not outside the orchestra. Mr. Car- 
penter-appeared in public as pianist. <A 
Professional, or an orchestral, pianist 
Would undoubtedly have made the 
Phrases for the instrument more reso- 
nant, @nd therefore more salient. On the 
other hand, he would hardly have fitted 
them so sensitively and felicitously into 
the design of the piece. Fora composer, 
playing his own piano-part, may have in 
his head a sensibility that an assisting 
pianist, however illustrious. knows only 
in his fingers. At his entrance. to begin 
the second part of the concert, Mr. Car. 
penter was familiarly and warmly 


ceived. His new work is not of the ob- 


vious sort; here and there it may have | 


ar | ~P and refining hand. 


As 1 


baffled hearers; but the applause 
the end was genera] and cordial. 

for “Skyscrapers.” it won. even from a 
matinée audience, the ovation that music 
and performance both deserved. Ova- 
tion, a word out of the American vernac- 
ular, goes well with a ballet derived from 
the eommon American life. | 


“Patterns,” originally invited for the 
jubilee year of the Symphony Concerts 
but put to paper only last spring, is ex- 
cellent and individualized example of the 
so-called “neo-classicism”’ now suffusing 
the European andthe Americanair. (Mr. 
Carpenter has long been sensitive to the 
tendencies of the musical hour.) That 
is to say, it is a_- self-contained 
piece, with no substance or sugges: 
tion outside itself, proceeding by pure. 
lv musical means to purely musical! 
impression. In form it is a plastic 
design expanding internally into the 
patterns of the artful title, along the way 


co-ordinating and unifying them. In | 
substance it is the development and 


inter-relation of a few  well-invented 
motivs as the composer’s thought and 
mood play progressively upon them, as 


his creative resource and technical sen. | 


sibllity answer to the expressive means. 
As Mr. Carpenter shuns programatic 
or external suggestion, so he renounces 
the ardent coursés, the lush procedures. 
of what we call romantic music. While 
he is no assertive modernist, thumb at 
nose or, maybe, tongue in cheek, he 
Writes in distinctively modern idiom. 
So doing he prefers to be adroit, rather 
than flagrant, with dissonance: to take 
no atonal or polytonal chances. (Are 
not both slipping perceptibly out of 
iashion?) None the less his sense and 
appliance of harmonic and instrument. | 
color are unmistakably of the present 
hour; while he is by no means insens' tive 
to his American disposition and enviren- 
iment. If he is a ‘“‘neo-classicist”’ in ‘*Pat- 


3 


iterns, he is also an American practi: 
tioner within that school. 

To write these things is not to invite 
the inference that Mr. Carpenter has 
written a dryly cerebral musie or arrayed 
along his staves a. species of mathematics 
in tones. Into that pit which more than 
one European composer is now digging 
assiduously for himself, he is too mature. 
too sensitive, too American, to fall. He 
iS aware that, while music is an action 
of the creative mind upon the receiving 
minds of those that hear, it is also ad- 
dressed—and often primarily—to their 


imaginations and emotions. If there! 
is a mental and a technical mechanism | 


in play—to put it at the lowest terms— 
there must 
inimate it, warmths of the cre. tive 
Spirit to Invest and propel it. Conse: 
quently, the listener finds the epatterns” 
of the first division of Mr. Carpenter's 
piece pleasurable, as well as logical, 
flow of forms and fancies, imaginatively 
conceived and artfully accomplished—no 
work of genius such as we are all too 


re- | often and all too fondly seeking, but the 


product of a sensitive and stil] fertile 
musical mind and temperament, of an 


Through the second division, the hearer 
will discover that flow en.arged and en. 
r:ched with the sentiment that often in the 
urts is our American substitute for er». 
Uon; While the fancies become as a rip .le 
and & spray of ornament, from the Piano 
upon the eddies into quasi-solo measures. 
Nor will he fai} to note the hint of iaxzz 


also be thought or fantasy to | 


caught for an instant out of the American 
air: the brief flash of the Spanish idiosyn- 
erasv that Mr. Carpenter likes to effect; 
the sense of rhythiy, as still the essential 
attribute to a music of American flavor 
and suggestion. In the third and climac- 
rie division this listener will observe -he 
composer Working by, larger means, in 
amnler* voice, With warmer feeling, %3 
though he would concentrate and in meas- 
ure glorify his materia musica before he 
and his audience take leave of it. Through. 
eut. moreover, the connoisseur will have 
noted frequent felicities of harmonic and 
instrumental color. in particular the ale.'t 
and adroit flair for strokes from the percus- 
sion corner. Once and for all, finally, he 
will bless our American stars for an Amerl- 
ean composer who, at will, can ply a light 
mind, imagination and hand—seriousiy, 
which is to say without cheenness, 
commonness or emptiness in matter or 
means. Mr. Carpenter escapes altogether 
‘he frequent American-—and European-—- 
delusion that a vast ferment of super- 
ficial] muSical energy is prevailing substi- 
tute for an inner musical] life. 

Of “Skyscrapers” there is only to re- 
new the familiar praises. Even in the 
concert-hall, here sounds one of the 
musics, aS yet few on either side of the 
Atlantic, refuting the notion that the 
long-standing, time-worn forms of stage- 
music—the opera and the ballet—may not 
be adapted to the lie of the present 
place and hour. We work vehemently— 
or We beliéve we do—in this America of 
ours. Mr. Carpenter’s rhythms at bhbe- 
ginning and end rise and fall with this 
vehemence. We make awkward, restless. 
transitions from work to play, lacking 
the English savoir faire, the French 2ase., 
the German plunge, in such matters. In 
form, rhythm and color Mr. Carpenter’s 
transitional passages are mirrors to our 
habit. We play energetically, insistent- 
ly, but without an easeful gayety; in 
crowds for a common, restless, nervous 
excitement. Graphically, recognizably, 
the “Coney-Island” pages of ‘“Sky- 
scrapers’’ concentrate and diffuse this 
American temper. When we are “fed 
up,” we loll about, lazy and hazy, wait- 
ing for something to catch our ears and 
soothe our over-exertion. Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s answer is the brief interlude of 
wistful negro song. (Yesterday Miss Shear 
and Mr. Robison were the singers.) 

All this in our American atmosphere, 
resonant with rhythm, flagrant with 


’ 


Parisian-Russian. But in his cosmopoli- 


| 


i 
| 


tan temperament, as his performances 


‘of our music have often shown, America 


is also one of -h's countries. As for the 
orchestra, what other in America is com- 
parable with it when jazz-tinged rhythms 
and melodies are in hand? For Mr. Car- 
penter, by ingrained instinct, refines 
musically upon the matter he would 
assimilate. Wisely he leaves a jazz less 
tempered to our Mr. Gershwin and his 
various compeers. 

Two “repertory pieces’’ filled the first 
half of the concer.: Weber’s overture to 
his opera, “‘Oberon’’; Franck’s Sym- 
phony. Once more the overture began, 
in introduction, with the songful mys- 
terles of romantic music; ended, in per- 


‘oration, with the rushing, glowing ar- 


dors thereof. Yet -again, the crashing 


‘staccato chord for full orchestra divided 


them; was sounded flawlessly; brought 
thrill to many an old ear and young im- 
agination. The imp acable forerunners of 
a new musical age have already, and 
with shouts, proclaimed Wagner as old, 
and tedious, “hat.” Yet for their stern 
ears the romantic fires of the lesser 
Weber are not quite extinguished. Lob- 
by gossip said that they were to be dis- 
cove:ed openly clapping this overture tu 
“Oberon.”’ gk 

In point of fact, Franck and his Sym- 
phony, as the brief and slender applause 
testified. are in far worse case. The 
Symphony has been over-repeated until it 
has sia ed: over-extolled unti] many that 
hear have ceased to believe even their 
ears. It needs retirement as preface to 
recovery. As it is, the toc accustomed 
listener notes only defects; hears - often- 
est banalities:; repines under the repeti- 
tious Franckian formula; forgets the 
purity and elevation of the Franckian 
spirit; is deaf to a music that veritably 
ascends from brooding tonal darkness 
into gladsome tonal light. For such, 
sheer surfeit damns that principal and 
too recurrent theme. But in their ennui 
they may give thanks for a Koussevitzky 
who still prefers to over-dramatize rather 
than over-sentimentalize a too tempting 
music. HP. Pi 


sentiment. The ‘“‘Coney-Island”’ music . 


beats hard with the one; sways and 
drips with the other; thins not a whit 
With repetition, ‘Gorgeous’ the young 
sentlemen from the university were say- 
ing as they emerged semi-articulate with 
pleasant excitement. More critically, 
“Skyscrapers” is one of the few Ameri- 
can attempts at stage-music-——-except in 
the lighter forms—that is also achieve- 
ment. In the concert-hall into which the 
inertia of our opera companies has let it 
lapse, it is stout and significant enough 
musically to maintain itself. Besides, 
Dr. Koussevitzky once more released it 
With an insight and sympathy rare in a 
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John Alden Carpenter's new ‘Pat- 
terns’? was given a first performance 
yesterday aiternoon by the Boston 
(Symphony Orchestra, The com poser 
‘eame here from Chicago to play the 
solo piano part. Dr Koussevitzky also 
conducted Mr Carpenter's balle' “Sky- 
‘serapers,’ in. which Clara Shear and 
‘Rulon Y. Robison sang the incidental 
| soprano and tenor solos; Wenders over- 
‘ture to “‘Oberon’’ and Cesar Francis. 
immortal D minor Symphony. 

‘Patterns,’ according to the com- 
| poser, has no ‘‘literary or program- 
/matiec significance.’’ Presumably it 
‘likewise does not attempt to deseribe 
‘anything or eyen to establisn a mood 
iin the listener. It is ‘‘absolute’ mu- 
‘sic, purest of the pure, and its ub- 
istance is a series of short motives. 
‘These themes are varied and include 
one of Spanish character, one in the 
manner of a waltz and one which 
resembles jazz.. Another is a sturdy 
phrase which Ba D] 
have worked out in % ugue, Tl plece 
is in one movement and requires about 
20 minutes to play. 

Carpenter refers to the piano 

as an obligato. The jnstrument 
is treated very nearly as one of the 
orchestral voices, and it is heard in 
short, highly rhythmic interludes. The 
composer is much more lyrical in 
“Patterns” than he was in “SKy- 
scrapers,’ and gives to the Strings 
many passages of broad, sustained 
melody. His harmonic scheme 1s on 
the whole less rigorously modérn than 
that of the Ballet. ‘‘Patterns’” is fur- 
ther unlike most modern music (n 
that it has moments of repose, some- 
thine which many present-day com- 
posers apparently regard as unneces- 
sary. It is greatly to Mr Carpenter's 
credit that he has written a piece 
which does not depend entirely for its 
lefiect upon short-breathed, driving 
rhythms. 

“Patterns” is ingratiating, but not 
(profound, Like a great deal of modern 
music, it is evocative of thought but 
not of emotion. ‘“‘Patterns’’ does not 
have the vitality, the genial humor, or 
the intellectual point of ‘‘Skyscrapers.” 
Structurally its greatest weakness 
seems to lie in the fact.that the themes 
are not developed; they are presented 
in all their refreshing variety, but are 
not worked upon and reiterated suffi 
ciently to make them secem part of a 
balanced, ordered whole. 

Mr Carpenter was warmly 
after his appearance as: soloist, 
‘received an added ovation at the con- 
‘clusion of ‘‘Skyscrapers.,”’ 
| Cesar Frank’s only symphony is 
iof the great masterpieces of the. last 
50 years... Whether the gentle Belgian 
organist would ever have attained the 
symphonic stature of Brahams 01 
‘Beethoven had he written additional 


works in this form, will forever | 


be unknown. At any rate, this D' 
ninor symphony remains a monument 
to his genius. It is distinguished in 
material and style, and in its lucid- 
ty and organic strength. Above all | 
it is noble, elevating music eloquently 
expressed, 

Or Koussevitzky “accorded it a 
masterly performance yesterday, in 
which the tone of the strings and 
brass was marvelously rich. His read. 
ing of ‘Skyscrapers’ was the best pet- 
formance of a jazz score one has ever 
heard from him. Miss Shear and Mr 
Robinson, singing from the rear of 
the stage, did creditable work. 

There will be no Symphony concerts 
here next week, since the orchestra 
will be away on tour. On Nov 4 and oO 
Koussevitzky will give the first 

ican performance of Prokofieft’s 

Gambler’ and the first Boston 
performance of Sibelius’ tone poem 
“Tapiola.’’ Richard Strauss’ ‘‘A Heros 
Life’’ will.-also be played. co. Wes doe 


Matters That Invite Debate, 
People’s Orchestra Again, 
Programs in Prospect 


arm - of 279193 L- 
ITHIN the paSt ‘three days 
more than one who has heard 
Franck’s Symphony to 


satiety at the Symphony 
Concerts has said as much to this depart- 
ment by letter or by word of mouth. The 
complaining voices come from the matt 
née and from the evening audience. 
Among them are both teachers and stu- 
dents at Harvard—an appreciable ele- 
ment in the public of Symphony Hall. 
Dr. Koussevitzky, who is not above the 
consideration of the public in his pro- 
gram-making, might be surprised at the 
number and the warmth of these pro- 
tests, in particular.from the musically 
minded. Some of them, like this depart- 
ment, have also noted the conductor’s 
recent tendency to over-drive the brass 
choir. A resident composer, for example, 
recalls how, at the close of the Prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger”’ (in the second 
pair of concerts) the too sonorous ener- 
gies of horns, trumpets and trombones 
made the underbody of Wagner’s climax 
quite inaudible. When The Transcript 
raised debate about Franck’s Symphony 
and overpowering brass, it believed itself 
a voice crying in the wilderness. Now it 
is discovering that those woods are not a 


lonesome place. 


From Novel, — 


From Legend, 


Comes Music 


Air 4, (FFL VAan 


New Tone-Poem by Sibelins, 
New Suite by Prokofiev, 
At Symphony Hall 


N thé program for the Symphony 
‘ Concerts of Friday and Saturday 
‘ rr Woussevilzky places two new 
} pieces by eminent hands. First, 
the tone-poem “Tanpiola,”’ which is Opus 
112 cf Jan Sibelius; second, a suite drawn 
from the opera ‘‘Le Jouetir”’ (“The Gam- 
bler’’) by Serge Prokofiev. “Tapicla’ was 
written for, and dedicated to, Walter Dam- 
rosch in 1926; was played by the New 
York Symphony Orch<stra under the ven- 
erable conductor on Dec. 26 of that year. 
- Prokofiev’s opera had a performance 
at the progressive Théatre de la Monnaie 
at Bru sels in 1929; has since been pro- 
dueed in German cities. The Suite drawn 
from it was played by the Colonne Orches. 
tra at Paris. March 12, 7 3382. It is new to 
the United States. 


The New Sibelius 
The score of “Tapiola” is prefaced by 


these verses: 
Ancient, mysterious, brooding savage dreams, 


And woodsprites in the gloom weave magic 
secrets. 


Widespread they stand, the Northland’s dusky | 


forests, 


“Tapiola,’ then is L 
though program-music in mild torm. 
With Sibelius program-music almost 1n- 
variably means music that has to do with 
things of the North. The four lines just 
quoted indicate that “Tapiola” is no ex- 
ception. Tapio is the Finnish god of the 
forest. This fact and the verses furnish 
the sole clue to the poetic content of the 
score. 

The entire work is based on a single, 
short pregnant phrase. It is no more 
than two measures long. It is simplicity 
itself. It occure at the very beginning 
of the piece (Largamente, B minor, 2-2), 
in strings, supported by close string har- 
monies. Mr. Cecil Gray, in his recent 
book about Sibelius, says that this theme 
“at the very outset is repeated with vari. 
ations by different instrumental combt- 
nations no fewer than twenty-two times.” 
One hastens to add that the variations 
are variations in orchestral color only; 
that the theme undergoes no transfor: 
mations of contour during these twenty: 
two repetitions. Mr. Gray continues: 
“The transformations it subsequently un- 
dergoes are infinite in number and ex- 
tent.” Liszt, following in minute detail 


| 
‘the greatest masters of all time.” 
Within them dwells the Forests mighty God. & 


' 


program-music, | 


légro, after thé first two statements of 
the motif, in fact, the mood grows dark- 


ie decurs where 


er ahd more intense. 
An interésting episod 


ground out of major seconds in various 


atrings weave an éerié, shimmering back- 
[ground while woodwinds play a variant, | 


‘er derivative, of .the thenie in broken 


rhythm, punctuated by short rests, The | 
mood again grows more meditative. An- 


‘other episode follows, which Mr. H, F. 
Peyser, writing the program-note for the 
performance by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra described as ‘‘a kind of scherz- 


ando frolic of wood-sprites—chattering. 


dialogues and interchanges between 
strings and woodwinds on diminutions 
and other variants of preceding mate- 
rial’; evidently a reference to the wood- 
sprites of the already’ quoted verses. 
There are returns to some of the :naterial 
used earlier in the piece. . 

-For a description of the climax we 
turn again to Mr. Gray: “The dénoue- 
ment of the work is reached with @ 
rising crescendo passage of chromatics 
for the strings alone, extending over 
thirty-seven bars, which attains to an 
unimaginable pitch of intensity, and cul- 
minates in a truly terrific and over 
whelming outburst from the whole ofr 
chestra—one of the greatest climaxes in 
all music, ike a convulsion of nature, or 


the unchaining of some elemental foree.” | 
Nor must one omit Mr. Gray’s estimate | 


of the work as a whole: ‘No mere words 
can hope to convey one tithe of the 
grandeur and sublimity, the sheer orig- 
inality and imaginative power, which 
inform the whole work both in broad 'st 


Even if Sibelius had written 


outline and in the minutest details of eg 


scoring. 


nothing else this one work would be suf- 


ficient to entitle him to a place among’ 


Background for Prokofiev 


Prokofiev’s suite, “‘The Gambler,” is. 
drawn from his opera of the same name. 
The opera, in turn, is based upon Dos- 
toievsky’s novel, also of like title. The 
novel, in its turn, is in part autobio- 


graphical, with a foundation in certain 


incidents of the author’s life. “The 
Gambler” was written (1867) while he was 
at work upon his masterpiece, ‘‘Crime 
and Punishment.’ In her “Fyodor Dos- 
toievsky; A Study,” the daughter of ths 
novelist, Aimée, recounts the clircum- 
stances. Dostoievsky had assumed his 
brother’s debts, though not legally 
obliged to da so. . Ae 6uve creditors began 
to press him hard. An _ unscrupulous) 
publi her, Stel'ovsxy, persuad d Dos. 
toievsky to gell him: the right to pub. | 
lish a complete edition of his works, | 
stipulating, ,hewever, that a new novel | 
of a certain. number of pages be included. 
The new hovel p~vas ‘te be completed by 
November; otherwise Dostoievsky was to 
lose all his earlier copyrights. , 

The new novel was “The Gambler.’’ Dos- 
toievsky put by work on ‘“‘Crime and Pun- 


#shment” to write it. But the publisher well 


knew that the time allowed was too short; 
was gleefully awaiting his own coming 
into ownership cf all Dostolevsky’s copy- 
rights. All this happened in the early 
days of stenography. In his pre 


an elaborate program, has never found dicament it was suggested to Dostoievsky 
more variants for any of his themes.|that he employ a_ stenographer. - He 
Open thé seore at almost any page and/chanced upon a young girl who was a 


vou will find something that In some way 
relates to these simple notes of the begin- 
ning, ... The pace soon quickens to Al- 


| 


member of the first class in stenography 


that had ever been taught in Russia. 
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ostolevsky was at the time a widower. | 

@ Was fascinated by his young assis- 
tant; pie upon completion of ‘“‘The Gam-) 
bler”’ (within the stipulated time) married 
her, Throug) fourteen years more she) 
transcribed his novels. | 

The chief personages in ‘"fhe Gambler” 
is Alexis Ivanovitch, tutor in the house of 
General Zagoriansky. In Alexis, Dos- 
toiévsky pictures himself. (Details of the 
plot of the novel are, in this account, 
based upon Serge Persky’s ‘‘La Vie et 
l’Gfuvre de Dostoievsky”’; details of his 


life, upon his daughter’s book, already 


cited), Alexis has fallen hopelessly in | 
love with Pauline, step-daughter of the 
general. Pauline encourages him only 
in such degree and in such wise as shall 
enable her to make use of him to her own 
advantage. Here also Dostoievsky 19 
autobiographical. His first wife seems 
to have been an adventuress who was 
faithless and prone to “affairs.” Dos- 
to.evsey, however, did not divorce her, 
but continued to support her until her 
death some time before he wrote “The 
Gambler.” Dostoievsky; in those days, | 
was lecturing to students at one of the, 
Russian universities,‘ where he was ex- 
ceedinly popular. He was stung to the 


‘quick by his wife’s coldness and infidelity. 


Soon a young adventuress, a Pauline 
N... who had made herself common 
with the students, wrote him an ardent 
love-letter, offering herself to him. In- 
experienced in such matters, not know- 
ing her character, he fell into a liaison 
With her, followed her to Paris (where she | 
had already found another lover), later to | 
Italy and throurh Germany. His offers ) 
of marriarre she rejected, preferring her 
“freedom. While travelling with her 
Destoievsky gambled frequently, lost 
heavily. Hence “The Gambler.” 

Pauline thus blows both hot and cold | 
with Alexis. But his own emotions 
toward her are by no means unmixed. 
He writes: ‘‘There were moments when | 
I would have given half my life to be 
able to strangle her. .I swear that could 
I have plun:red a knife into her breast I 
would have done so exultantly. Yet I 
swear also, by all that is sacred to me, 
if, atthe summit of the Schlangenbetg 
she had said to me, ‘Throw yourself over 
that precipice’. I would have obeyed her, 
and even obeyed her joyfully.” 

In the entourage of the general are 
two adventurers, the faking “marquis” 
de Grieux and the bogus “Countess” 
Blanche de Cominges. Both are awaiting 
the death of an aged grand-aunt of the 
general. They have managed to get 
firm hold upon. him; through it hope to | 
inherit some of the old woman’s fortune. 
Instead of dying, she recovers; comes to. 
visit the general, succumbs to. the 
temptations of roulette, loses everything, 
returns to her home. De Grieux and 
Blanche now detach themselves from the | 
general. It becomes known that de) 
Grieux had had an “affair’’ with Pauline; | 





‘hopes for her fortune. 
takes a new hold on life, begins gam- 


with smaller amounts at her orders, but 
nai always lost. (This time he wins 
900,000 francs; has the good sense to stop 
playing, returns to Pauline with the 
money. Pauline, however, now declares: 
“T will not take your money. ; 
“How? What? Why, Pauline?’ 
“Tl do not want to take this money 
without giving something in exchange. ‘ 
“T offer you myself, my entire life.’’ 


“Voy are generous. The mistress of. 


de Grieux is not worth 50,000 francs.” 

“Pauline, how can you speak in this 
wav! Am I de Grieux?’ 

“T hate you. Yes. . . - I do not 
love you more than de Grieux.” Then, 
continues: 

“No, no. You are good. You are my 
faithful friend.” Soon it seems again 
that she ought to pay for favors, and 
cries: 

“Buy me? Would you? For 50,000 
francs, like de Grieux’; but ends by em- 
bracing him. The next day: 

“Now give me my 560,000 francs.”” Re- 
ceiving them, she leaves him. To which 
one need only add that the old grand- 
aunt was actually a favorite aunt of Dos- 
toievsky’s father, ‘who was believed to 
have gambled and lost heavily, 


Opera and Suite 

Out of this story Prokofiev began an 
opera in 1916. In 1927 he took it up 
again and completed it. After the first 
performance, already mentioned, Lucien 
Solvay, in Le Menestrel, summarized 
the whole: “The book, written by the 
composer, is an adaptation of a novel of 
Dostoievsky, very picturesque, full of 


movement, ‘rough stuff,’ although affect- 


ing strongly pessimistic moralizing. It 
has to do with an old lady for whose 
death a number of grotesque types are 
waiting. She is rich and each of them 
But the woman 


bling, losses everything. Then the gam- 
ing table obsesses one of her heirs, who 
rewins the lost fortune, hoping thereby 
to conquer the heart of a damsel whoia 
he adores. He finds himself cruelly 
snubbed. All this is madly animated, in- 
coherent, much in conformity with the 
disordered spirit of Russian society be- 
fore the war—and after, without doubt. 
It serves as text for a score of fleet 
‘motion, having not a shadow of sensi- 
bility or emotion, but carried forward in 
violent rhythm, bluster:ng, irresistible. 
The impression is curious, bewildering, 
but in spite of everything, engaging by 
its singularity.”’ ne 


remembers the 


composer's “Love for Three Oranges,” | 


for similar qualities. 

For his suite, which is numbered Opus 
49, Prokofiev has dra«n from his opera 
for four character sketches: I, Alexis 
(Allegro Passionato); MIT, Grand-mere 
(Moderato); III, The General (Modera- 
to); IV, Pauline (Moderato). 
division, Dénouement, runs Allegro. The 


also that the general had entrusted to}!score, still in manuscript, ig a highly 


Grieux 50,000 francs out of Pauline’s per-| 
sonal fortune. This the adventurer re-! 
turns to her. But more money is needed, 
and Pauline conceives the idea of in- 
structing Alexis to gamble for her with 
the 50.000 francs. (Earlier he had played | 


colored, fantastic piece of work - 
siderable body. One need add hethline to 
the description given in Le Menestrel. 
The characters, as sketched in the above 
outline, are vividly pictured in the sev- 
eral numbers of the suite. A. H 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT . 
By PHILIP HALE . 


a. 





no sacrifice to the elegancies; no appeal 
to conventional beauty; the mood takes 


‘hold of one until it reaches an extraor- 


The program of the fourth concert qinary intensity in the marvellous cli- 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, max. Seldom has any unfamiliar work 
Dr. Koussevitzky conductor, which took been received with so great, sgontane- 
place yesterday afternoon in Symphony ous, genuine applause for the music 
hall, was as follows: Mozart, Overture itself, the conductor and the orchestra, 


to “The Magic Flute.” Sibelius, ‘Tapi- 
ola,” symphonic poem (first perform- 
ance in Boston). Prokofieff; Four char- 
acter portraits—Alexis, The . Grand- 
mother, The General, Pauline—Denoue- 
ment—derived from Prokofieff’s opera, 
“The 'Gambler” (after Dostoievsky’s 
novel, “Le Joueur’’). Beethoven, Sym- 
phony’ No. 7. : 


Walter Damrosch in January, 1926, 


asked Sibelius to compose a work to be 
nlayed ‘by the Symphony’ Orchestra of 
New York. ‘“‘Tapiocla’” was composed in 
March and May of that year. The first 
performance was in New York under 
Mr. Damrosch’'s direction on Dec. 26, 
1926. There was a second performance 
a few days later. Since then the work 
has been neglected in this country, but 
there have been several performances 
in England, where it is counted among 
the most important compositions of 
Sibelius. The title comes from Tapio, 
the forest god of Finnish mythology, 
god of the forests and wood-sprites. 
The motto in the score is the only 
“program” ‘vouchsafed ;by. the. com- 
poser: 
‘“Wide-spread they stand, the north- 
_ land’s dusky forests, 
Anclent, foreboding, brooding savage 
dreams; 
Within ther dwelis the forest’s mighty 
sod, 
And wood-sprites in the gloom weave 
magic secrets.”’ 

A short phrase may be taken as typi- 
cal of the forest god, or of the forest 
itself. This theme assumes more’ and 
more significance, by the. successive 
variations for different groupings of in- 
struments, and varying of the theme 
itself. However remote the theme may 
appear to be in some variations—or 
shall one say episodes?—its presence 
is ever there. Perhaps some may find 
there are too many repetitions without 
a marked change in form or expression 
especially in what may be described 
as the middle section--but these repe- 
titions are not from want of invention 
—they are there purposely to intensify 
the prevailing sombre, mysterious 
mood. There are tricksy measures here 
and there that may justly. be associated 
with the wood-sprites, but Sibelius does 
hot attempt an interlinear translation 
into tones of his prefixed motto: ‘he is 
a master of impressive moods, a poet 
who Suggests, who does not seek imi- 
tations of natural phenomena. It would 
never occur to him to employ a wind- 
machine to paint in tones a wind- 
swept plain, nor to use a gramaphone 
record of a screaming sea-gull. 

Tapiola” is a remarkable work as 
the expression of an emotion provoked 
by a gloomy, haunted forest. Nor. aré 
there so many trees in this’ music that 
the forest is not seer. and felt. There 
iS nothing impertinently distracting; 


This cannot be said of the Suite by, 
Prokofieff. A composer runs a risk>in. 
attempting the musical portraiture of 
persons in life or in fiction. Schumann 
gave us Chopin in the “Carnival”; a 
lesser composer, Rheinberger, gave ‘the 
character and music of Fesca in alittle 
organ piece. To those who know Dos- 
toievsky’s novel, the autobiographical 
novel, “The Gambler” Prokofieff Nas 
not succeeded, however interesting the 
music itself may or may not be. In the 
opera there:are the characters, who are 
seen,. act, and sing: Alexis (Dostoiev- 
sky). who is by no means the Alexis 
of Virgil’s. eclogue; the General, the 
Grandmother, Pauline. Who could dis- 
tinguish. from *this suite. the General 
from: the Grandmother? The character, 
the. spirit ,of the music is: practically 
the same. And Pauline: (Apollonaria 
Soushoy),, with whom. Dostoievsky- had 
a strange and at- times grotesque liaison 
for two or three years; that capricious, 
whimsical, enigmatical, sensual woman 
—is there a semblance of her in this 
music? Strauss did better in his por- 
‘trayal of his wife when he wrote.“Hel- 
denleben” and.» the Domestic Sym- 
phony. True, he had lived longer with 
her when he composed these works. 
And:if Dostoievsky entertained a pas- 
sion for Pauline, he at the same time 
was drawn to the gaming table as 
much as to her chamber. 

A sparkling performance of Mozart’s: 
overture and a fine -interpretation ‘of 
Beethoven’s symphony added materi- 
ally to the brilliance of the concert, 
Which will be repeated tonight. The 
\program of next week will comprise 
|'Haydn’s “Oxford” symphony; “Winter 
Legends” for orchestra and piano «by 
Arnold Bax (first time in the United 
States—-Harriet Cohen oof London, 
pianist), and the First Symphony of 
' Sibelius. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 5, at 8.15 o'clock 
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Mozart . Overture to “The Magic Flute’ 
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iam ; .  “Tapiola,’”’ Symphonic Poem 
(First performance in Boston) 


Prokofieff as “The Gambler,” Four Character Portraits, Op. 49 
Pep (From the Opera “Le Joueur,” after Dostoievsky) 
exis. 


The Grandmother. 
The General. 
Pauline. 
Dénouement. 


(First performance in the United States) 
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Beethoven , : Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace. 
II. Allegretto. 
III. Presto; Assai meno presto: Tempo primo. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head i | 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in mm suk hal oenlded kr eee ; 

it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn 
i 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Sibelius with ‘“Tapiola’ Over 
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“ Against Prokofiev with 
Character-Pieces 


a D2 VY 2 T7IL 2am 

wn E EVENT of the afternoon at the 
Symphony Concert yesterday, was 
first performance in Boston of 
Sibelius’s tone-poem, ‘‘Tapiola’’; 
one of the rare departures also of Dr. 
Koussevitzky from the composer's sym- 
phonies to his music in other genres, 
Thouzh Sibelius has flourished these many 
‘yéars' at Symphony Halli, no conductor, 
‘except Dr. Muck, has oiten introduced or 
returned to his tone-poems. The 
American past of ‘““Tapiola’’ is singular. 
Six yelrs nego it was written on commis- 
‘sion for Mr. Damrosch and his New 
York Symphony Orchestra, now absorbed 
‘into *the Philharmonic Society. They 
played it. toward the end of the year 
‘iman auditorium of indifferent acoustics, 
with.no more insight or projection than 
the elderly conductor could muster. 
Two audiences heard coldly. Most re- 
viewers wote perfunctorily. (commissioned 
work, , they said, if memory § serves; 
therefore alien to the freer exercises 
ef: Sibelius’s genius. There was no 
future, thereafter, for ‘“Tapiola’ in 
these United States; but in’ Europe the 
tone-poem gradually made the round of 
the capitals of music. In nearly every 
one it was received with nearly unani- 
mous acclaim. Sibelius—the word went-—— 
had returned to a genre that oftenest 
employed his vounger years; now lavished 
upon it the powers of full maturity. At 
last on this side of the sea has come Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s resurrection of “Tapiola”’ 
‘before a first audience that applauded it 
loud and long. Six years after, the Dam- 

roschian débacle stands retrieved. 

As played and heard on Friday “Tal- 
Ola’’ bears many a mark of the compos- 
er’s ripest years. Though he assembles 
a,more. numerous orchestra than is his 
usual habit in these later days—wood- 
winds in threes and a full complement of 
brass—he utilizes it with characteristic 
directness, economy and precision. 
where is there waste; nowhere, decora- 
tion. Each choir, each instrument, if at 
will or need the composer isolates it, pre- 
‘serves the Sibelian quality. The strings 
are prevailingly incisive. They are used 
more than once with that stark or di- 


No- | 


Se 


vérsified reiteration in which Sibelius is 
eninwieibenhoven and often surpasses 
hime @Phe woodwinds keep the Sibelian 
pungeney. (There is no more graphic 
-word- for an individuality that the ear 
‘immediately recognizes). Now and again 
in “Tapiola’ they sing, Sibelian fashion, 
in lonesome voices against a whirr of 
strings. The brass is never overbearing. 
‘As choice prompts, it is now incisive; 
‘again measuredly sonorous. 

Sibelian, Hkewise, is the evolution of 
“Tapiola.’’ It proceeds from a_ germ, 
rather than a theme, immediately 
launched upon the ear; then repeated in 
varying.: harmonic and _ instrumental 
dress until it is etched into the listening | 
imagination. From it, .so stated, Sibelius | 
develops the whole tone-poem (which is | 
neither short nor long) with exhaustless | 
invention, resource, diversity. There is: 
ino formal process, as one speaks of for:. 
‘mal process with the sections of ‘‘Kin 
Heldenleben,’”’ the variations of ‘Don 
‘Quixote,’ even the divisions of Debussy’'s 
isea-pieces. Yet measure springs from 
‘measure, period expands from period, un- 
'tiL the whole rises before the hearer uni- 
fied and self-contained, plastic and mani- 
‘fold. It is as though Sibelius were ever 
drawing threads from his germinal 
phrase, ever twisting and re-twisting 
them into another tonal texture. Such 
a paredox of fecundity and economy 
marks him in these days as no other. 

lilusively we are concerned with Tapio, 
the forest-god of Finnish mythology; 
with the woodlands that are his vast and 
solitary seat, with his might and with 
his’ magic. Perhaps the reiterated 
phrase-of the beginning is token of his 
omnipresence. . Perhaps the multifold va- 
Yiations that follow re-affirm it ever 
manifest. Perhaps passing’ episodes, 
shimmering or somber, for the instant 
‘arresting. may be related to the verses 
that the. composer sets heneath his title. 
Perhaps the intensity -of the ascending, 
‘proclaiming, fiercely chromatic strings, 
the mass and momentum of the final 
climax, the hush into unplumbed depths 
of silence, are as the progress of the god 
through his forest, 

After the manner of tone-poems 
‘less Strauss writes them) larger and 
‘more generalized sensations efface these 
imagined ‘particulars: cumulative  in- 
tensity that knows no flagging; pierc- 
‘ing and mounting suspense. becoming 
ias spell—the magic of the forest upon 
| us. At last the godhead so evoked 
‘sweeps By in puissant presence, and all 
‘again—the magic gone—is somber, vast 
ahd still. Music of a potent hand and 
imagination, darkling music of power and 
splendor is this “Tapiola.’ “From the 
outset, conductor, orchestra and audience 
were at. one with it. All three felt the 
mettle of. a masterpiece. Most those who, 
by the chance of summer wanderings, 
have crossed northern woodlands and 
LSwayed, alone, between forest-magic and 
| forest-fears, 


(un- 


| 


Such a ‘“Tapiola’’ might reasonably 
nave stood uncomipanioned. As it Was, 
Dr.’ Koussevitzky set beside it another 
and less ‘rewarding novel piece—the 
Suite, that Prokofiev recently drew from 
his opera, “The Gambler.” The opera 
harks back to the like-named novel of 
Dostoievsky. The novel harks back to 
known episodes in his life and known 
figures in his circle. From Berlin as far 
as Boston, with a halt along the way in 
Paris, the learned ‘“programists”’ have 
had no happier—or lengthier—wallow 
through rivalries and unchastities, in- 
trigues and vagabondage, the chances 
of the tables at a’ score of spas. The 
venerable master who compiles the pro- 


gram-books at Symphony Hall prepared 


us listeners in nearly five pages of print, 
though how we were to read, assimilate 
and semi-memorize them in the brief 
intervals of the concert-hall were hard to 
say. Perhaps there are inquiries today 
at the bookshops and the libraries for 
“The Gambler’ and for Dostoievskian 
biographies and memoirs. Then have 
the. omniscient and abundant race of 
“programists’ done their perfect work. 
Otherwise their virtue in curiosity and 
compilation must be its own reward. 


circumstances alter 
To: listen understandingly and respon- 
sively to Prokofiev’s Suite, the hearer 
should have at the back of his head both 
Dostoievsky’s novel and Dostoievskvy’s 
life. He should have seen and heard 
Prokofiev's opera in Brussels or some 
yerman city.. He should also possess the 
rare .faculty that. imaginatively bridges 
the gulf between theater and concert- 
hall, wher music written for the one 
sounds in symphonic performance across 
the other.. Under necessity most of us 
listened to Prokofiev’s Suite as so much 
self-contained music, pointed up by the 
sub-titles, eked out by gasping references 
to the program-book. The sub-titles were 
not exactly illuminating: Alexis, Pauline. 
the Grandmother, the General. Dénoue- 
nent, .The program-pages might hardly 
be swallowed at a gulp. Most of us also 
—by inference from demeanor and ap- 
plause—were both puzzled and bored. 
Now Prokofiev is no comnoser who 
writes wholly or mainly for the theater: 
who must pass to the concert-room in 
excerpts and adaptations. His symphonic 
music is” plentiful and characteristic. 
some of it, whatever its deserts is still 
unheard at Symphony Hall. Instead. a 
suite from his ballet of clowns, “Chout sy 
IS Played (1926) and barely prevails. hy 
sheer comic exuberance. <A Suite from 
nis ballet Of Soviets and machines, ‘Ie 
Pas d’Acier,” follows (1927) and falls flat 
because the music is primarily dependent 
upon the stage. 
ongnee Lae Suite from. his Dostoievskian 
hans 40} the sufficient reason. that 
ne ° iS no understanding it without a’ 
Pirbedacseatagy er that not two in two hundred 
fF ers will undergo. 
rich Kia oy! in short, could a practised, 
©, Open-minded hearer gather 


For perspectives. 


And now to similar mis- 


from a single performance of this Suite 
from ‘“The Gambler?” Not a little that 
was pleasurable and profitable from the 
Stinging finale, ‘“Dénouement.’’ There 
Prokofiev teems with rhythmic and pro- 
pulsive life; flings out phrases, periods, 


progressions biting upon the ear: runs. 


sharp-edged and pungent; gives foree to 
contending and confused motivs already 
heard and, for quick memories, labelled. 
But upon receptive faculties that had no 
Dostoievskian background (which was 
too much to ask) Alexis and Pauline, 
Grandmother and General, were bound 
to be faintly adumbrated from their re- 
snective nages; while, those pages often 
lacked an intrinsic musical interest suf- 
ficient to prevail in themselves. Until 
“Déncuement” began, the one engrossing 
sensation was Prokofiev’s novel proce- 
dure. He has not lifted and strung to- 
gether more or less self-contained pas- 
sages from his opera. Rather, he has 
‘e-assembled and re-worked into new 
form for new purpose whatever meas- 
ures characterize the four personages in 
hand. Each division of the Suite is no 
excerpt, but a tone-picture, a character- 
piece in little, that may have failed only 
because it was played before an unpre- 
pared audience. But as such the Suite 
was matter for studious connoisseurs. 
Nor could Dr, Koussevitzky’s perceptive 
and projective performance alter the 
situation. 


classic—Mozart’s overture 
“The Magic Flute’— 
began the concert. A familiar classic— 
Beethoven's Seventh Syvmphony—ended 
it. Neither years nor repetition may du}| 
the sonorous, solemn, portentous splen- 
dor of the chords that begin the over- 
ture and recur along its course. Perhans 
they could be sounded yet more deeply 
and richly than they were yesterday: or. 
maybe, imagination, kindled by them, out- 
runs orchestral possibility. For here, 
consciously or unconsciously, Mozart, 
“turning off’’ a magic opera while the 
Waiting theater-manager stood by, has 
scaled and sounded the visioning exalta- 
(lon of the human spirit when it draws 
near to ineffable things, high as the 
heavens, wide as the universe. To some 
Of us also, and to this day, the transition 
into the body of the overture is beauty, 
Unalloved and changeless. 

' From conductor and orchestra the 
piaying of Beethoven's Symphony stirred 
not only admiration but emotion. When- 
€ver he undertakes Beethoven Dr. Kous- 
sevitz7Kkv [freshens and _ energizes the 
music in hand. The listener hears it, 
not as a perdurable classic dutifully 
played for the nth time: not as a “reéead- 
Ing” for directorial display; but as some- 
thing warm, vivid, intensive” called again 
to new life: ‘‘first time’’ upon conductor, 
orchestra and audience, as it was 
first time” to the composer's Vienna, 
Through half the Svmphony Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky plies a light hand. save for 
the moment when the Allegrettto up- 
swells to climax. The music justifies 


A familiar 
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, pite of Wagner, may or may not be. 
Ml it, rather, Beethoven's homage to | 
ythm as though he were meesine Sie 


‘pas: fion of music in our day. 
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rst Boston performance of his tone- 
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hey touch this earth only to rise again. 
potheosis of the dance the Seventh, in 
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Inclined to Moodiness 


e Sibelius can. suggest elemental nature 


as no composer since Wagner has sug- 


sested it. But this ‘“Tapiola,” for all 


its sombre impressiveness, does not 
escape monotony; there is in it more 
of mood than of self-sustaining mu- 
sical design and progress. And this 
tendency to moodiness has grown upon 
the composer. Felicien David, obsessed 
by the Orient, was enjoined to ‘get 


off his camel’; Sibelius might be in- 


vited to forsake for a time his Finnish 
fens and forests for a clime where 
nature’s habitual expression is a smile, 
not a frown. ho ieee! | 

The performance of the tone-poem, so 
far as might be Jug eee. was. an elo- 
quent one, and the audiénee received it 
appreciatively. © “ayes 


Prokofieff’s Suite 


The other new piece yesterday was a 
Suite from Prokofieff’s opera, ‘The 
Gambler,’’ after the autobiographical 
novel of Dostoieysky, first produced in 
Brussels in 1929. Four of the five divi- 
sions of the suite portray figures in 
the novel; Alexis, the ‘Grandmother, 
the General and Pauline. Apparently 





the gift of salient musical characteriza- 
on has been, denied Prokofieff. It is 


7 


only a shg xagg o, say that, 
had the mio ferenta’ Jaen up 


: sen transposed 
the listener would have been none 
the wiser. If the General had a de- 
gree of pompousness . and bluster, 
neither the amorous Alexis nor. the 
capricious, passionate Pauline were 
recognizable as such. This music, of 
little value at least outside the theatre, 
was brilliantly played. 

For the rest, the concert began and 
ended classically with Mozart’s . Over- 
ture to the “Magic Flute” and 
Beethoven's Symphony, respectively. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12, at 8.15 o'clock 


Haydn 
I, 


Sibelius ; 


There will be an intermission before the symphony of Sibelius 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— 
the head in places of public amusement. 


E.very licensee shall n 


The works to be played at these concerts may be 
Collection of the Boston Public Library on 


ot, in his place of amusement, allow an 
the view of the exhibition or performance in s 


it being understood that a low head coveri 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 11, at 2.30 o'clock 


Alle ro. 


Andante. - 
Finale.’ 


Allegro. 
Lento molto espressivo. 
Molto moderato. 


(First time in the United States) 


i sates: a 


:, - Symphony No. 1 in E minor 
Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico. 


Andante ma non troppo lento. 
Allegro. 


Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante; Allegro molto. 
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. Symphony No. 17 in F major, for String Orchestra 


“Winter Legends,” Symphonie Concertante 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
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uch place of any person seated in any seat th 
ng without projection, which does not obstruct such 


head a covering which obstructs 
or spectator 3, 
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seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
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FIFTY-sECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREK 


J . skies through the sun-) jn 1926, is accordingly of the composer's 
pcteg Wines prcseoe the orchestra the Jater period in which, on the authority 
singing, dancing theme of the first move- of his perfervid biographer, Cecil Gray, 
ment. The Allegretto ~~ PP ghioe Ayn oe ris ial ere papel aviv Hr rape a ; Fif : ; 

‘or 4 1entality. ‘ith bolder phase of his creative activ s in the R 729° th P g ‘ 
eee. se ulate molds and drives ascendant. With that comment on the | a q) Ae : CO rarame 
the*Scherzo; while in the corybantic finale music there may be no dissenting. 
he whips on the whirling figures until This tone-picture of the Finnish forest 
they touch this earth only to rise again. god is music abundantly typical of 
Apotheosis of the dance the etary iP pr rhage a its pres ey ged ee ‘co Bak : 
spite of Wagner, may or may not be. side bleakness and chi , e whistling | ¥ 
Call it Sepa Beethoven's homage to of the wind, the gloom of deep woods FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 11, at 2.30 o’clock 
rhythm as though he were blessing that and, for fleeting contrast, the hint of | 
passion of music in our day. DMs ae oP woodland sprites. 


SIBELIUS | Inclined to Moodiness a SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12, at 8.15 o’clock 
Sibelius can suggest elemental nature 


aS no composer since Wagner has sug- 
Sested it. But this “Tapiola,” for al} 


' its sombre impressiveness, does not | es 
v sy | B escape monotony; there is in it more 
| | of mood than of self-sustaining mu- Svymphon ; . : 
Sical design and progress. And _ this | ° ymp y No. 17 in F Major, for String Orchestra 


tendency to moodiness has grown upon . Allegro, 


the composer. Felicien David, obsessed Andante. | 
by the Orient, was enjoined to “get . Finale. 
off his camel’: Sibelius might be in- 

vited to forsake for a time his Finnish 


fens and forests for a clime where war . “Winter Legends t Symphonie Concertante 
Rt | nature's habitual expression is a smile, 4 


not a frown. for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
The performance of the tone-poem, so . Allegro. 


afi ° | 9 far as might be jug ed, was an élo- : Lento molto espressivo. 
one- oem aplo a quent one, and the audience received it - Molto moderato. 
appreciatively. | (First time in the United States) 


i) ‘ 


Given F irst Boston Prokofieff’s Suite 


The other new piece yesterday Was a 
4 Suite from  Prokofieff’s opera, ‘lhe 
Hearing tee ap gt ae ri ep he Sif , 
novel: Of Dostoleysky, first proauced in IDelus ; . : : ‘ ' 
Brussels in 1929. Four of the five divi- I. Andant : _nmphony No. lin E MINOF, Op. 39 
. sions of the suite portray figures in IT ante ma non (COppo; legro energico. 
Ww 3 the novel; Alexis, the Grandmother, : - Andante ma hon troppo lento, 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH the General and Pauline, Apparently IT. Allegro. 
the gift of salient musical characteriza- : [V. Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante: Allegro molto. 
Three composers are marked for tion has been denied Prokofieff. It is 
special honors at the Symphony Con- ney | a sight exaggeration..to say that q i 
: iad the movements been transposed 
certs of this season: Brahms, who the listener would have been none SOLOIST 
83: W: tho di the wiser. If the General had a de- 
was born in 18 Io: W igner, who died gies’ Of onibAGAnaler Aut aioe HARRIET COHEN 
50 years later, and Sibelius, whose neither the amorous Alexis nor. the a ot 
Bighth. Sym hony will receive its capricious, passionate Pauline were ao 
Tea bn pa eve’ hext spring recognizable as such, This music, of STEINWAY PIANO USED 
, S little value at least outside the theatre, : 
was brilliantly played. 
SIBELIUS’ “TAPIOLA” For the rest, the concert began and 


There will be an intermission b f 1 wr 
i : efore t 
; ee ended classically with Mozart’s Over- | he symphony of Sibelius 
There will be other music of Sibelius ture to the “Magic Flute’ and 


at these concerts, leading up to the Beethoven's Symphony, respectively, 


event, as it? were, before that premiere City of Boston, Revised maaan of August 5, 1898,—Chapter b relating to the covering of 
takes place. Yesterday brought the the head in places of public amusement. 
first Boston performance of his tone- 


poem, “Tapiola,” and all of the other for spectators, 


Symphonies are promised us, beginning P — such view. may be worn. 
With the First next week. | —_—_—__— atten: J. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
- Perhaps at the end of the year it may ‘ 

be more clearly discernible whether 4 The works to : 
a wees Ct ; be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
waxed or waned with the years. j Collection of the Boston Public Library on 
“Tapiola,’’ composed for Walter Dam- 

rosch’s New York Symphony Orchestra 
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Bax, Large, New and Northern, 


Introduced by Miss Cohen, 
Programs in Prospect 


HE new work to be played at this 

week’s Symphony Concerts is one 

of major proportions — Arnold 

Bax's ‘Winter Legends,’ for pl- 
ano and orchestra. With it, to play the 
piano-part, comes Harriet Cohen, chiel 
apostle of the gospel of Bak, In ner 
own right concert-pianist oi gh rank. 
To date. ‘‘Winter Legends” has had only 
one performance, by the orchestra of the 
British Broadeasting Corporation at 
Queen’s Hall in London on Keb, 10, 19382, 
Miss Cohen was the pianist, Adrian Boult, 
the conductor. 

Interviewed at Symphony Hall the oth- 
er day, Miss Cohen's first remark about 
“Winter Legends” was: ‘‘It is not really 
a concerto at all. It is much larger. at 
is’ more like a symphony with a _ solo- 
voice.” All of which Bax intendec to con- 
vev when he labelled the piece ‘Sinfonia 
Concertante for Piano 


the same thought: ‘This work, which is 
designed in three movements and on a 
symphonic scale, makes no pretence of 
being a piano-concerto in the ordinary 
sense. The piano is not used as a means 
of technical display, though it plays a 
difficult part.’’ The writer can bear wit- 
ness. Miss Cohen plaved significant por- 
tions for him. They are difficult, to the 
point of crueltv, for the pianist. Many 
a. “‘virtuoso-concerto”’ does not contain 
their equal. The explanation, of course, 
is that Mr. Bax himself is a remarkably 
fluent pianist for whom difficulties scarce- 
lv exist. 

To return to his program note: ‘Neither 
has the piece any communicable pro- 
gram.’ (Note the qualifving adjective). 
The listener may associate what he hears 
with any heroic tale or tales of the 
North—of the far North, be it said, Some 
of these happenings may have taken place 
Within the Arctic circle. 

Legends that once were told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook 

(f Ieeland. in the ancient ‘las 

By wandering Saga-man or scald 


There is nothing consciously Celtic about 
this work.” 


composition. Two “ideas” 
‘the introduction are 
‘side-drum, 


‘chords. 


and Orchestra.” | 
In the note that he wrote for the pro- | 
zram-book of the B. B. C., he began with | 


Miss Cohen herself, going over the 
score, was good enough to paint graphic 
word-pictures of Northern scenes which, 
she believed, “Winter Legends” might 
suggest. During the conversation the 
name of Sibelius was frequently men- 
tioned. Miss Cohen and Mr. Bax, it ap- 
peared, had visited him last summer. 
she had received from him new piano- 
pieces that she will soon play in New 
York. Bax and Sibelius, she afirmed, 
were’ both “poets of the North’—Bax in 
‘Winter Legends’ and someof his Celtic 
pieces; Sibelius in many a well-known 
work. Often, she contended,*they pro- 
ceed from similar points of view; utilize 
a similar approach. It was coincidence 
that on this program for the Symphony 
Concert Bax’s “Winter Legends” and 


‘Sibelius’s First Symphony stood side by 


side. 

‘Winter Legends,” then, is a “cyclic” 
presented in 
developed in all 
three movements. The first, originally 
heard as a “rhvthmic tattoo’ on a 

presently blossoms into a 
syncopated subject in rich 
Much reference is made to it 
throughout the work. The second “idea,” 


proadly 


‘in ascending intervals so weird that Miss 


Cohen dubs it the “creeping motif,’ oc- 
curs immediately after the drum-tattoo, 
uprushing in a “kind of Whirlwind on the 
piano.’ On the heights broadens out 
into a few measures of expansive sub- 
ject. Then follows the syncopated version 
of the drum-rhythms. Next the first 
movement proper begins with a strongly 


irhythmed theme, “incisive, brutal.” A 
second theme, more lyrical but also full 


of syncopations, is harmonized with ar- 
resting dissonances—dissonances “that 
people cannot fail to like.” ‘To Miss Co- 
hen thev suggest sunrise over the elit. 
tering snow and ice. 

After development ‘‘a new melody is 
interpolated in the form of a duet for 
IKinglish horn and piano,” after which 
the main theme reappears in a more ro- 
mantic and tender mood than it has hith- 
erto worn. This dream fades, and the 
development proper ensues. The progress 
docs not follow sonata form. Rather, the 
movement may be described as an as- 
sembling and tusing of various elements 
for the making of a great climax. At 
this point the climactic upbuilding begins. 
rhe close is a triumphant and glittering 
version of the expansive theme at the 
end pf the up-rushing, “creeping motif’’ 
of the introduction. ; 

To Miss Cohen the first movement 
suggests the glaring Northern day, the 
second and the third, different aspects of 
the dark, Northern night. The second 
movement is, generally speaking, darker 
in color than the first, though the con- 
clusion is serene enough. . . . The 
first subject is given to the piano and 
tne earlier part of the movement may 
suggest a kind of dialogue between piano 
and oOrehestra.”’ This piano-melody is 
almost Chopinesque’ in style. Curious 
Srace-notes, leading up to certain notes 


in the melody, the pianist jokingly (and 
the composer is “in’’ on the joke) refers 
to as “skids.” The ear will judge this 
sliding approach as highly appropriate. 
‘Once more there is a ‘‘remote and shad- 
‘owy’’ version of the drum-tattoo, syn- 
copated motif of the introduction, which 
“‘seryes as a_ bridge to the _ second 
division. introduced by a menacing surge 
of sound derived from the _ piano-whir!l- 
Wind of the earlier movement.’ The 
ensuing music (Bax labels it ‘‘Threaten- 
ingly” in the score) is set forth in a 
harsh and baleful light. It Subsequent- 
ly softens and warms until the mood 
js transfigured into something similar to 
the previous dream-episode. The hear- 
er will note in both these movements 
the softening of the harder themes. Mav 
one suggest melting ice and snow? “A 


long climax is established (and with it 
the return of the darker elements), but 
it finally subsides toward another allu- 
sion to the syncopated theme of the 
introduction, The first melody returns, 
again in dialogue form. and the move- 
ment ends quietly. 
“Lhe third part opens with a tuba solo 
a figure used frequently during the 
Whole work and derived from the original 
uprush on the piano.’ This figure alter- 
nates With the other motif of the intro- 
duction, “invested again with all its pris- 
tine starkness."’ The principal subject of 
the finale enters in smashing chords, savs 
Miss Cohen, “coarse chords, suggesting 
the brutality of Viking drunk with blood.” 
another, “equally primitive in character,” 
immediately follows. Kventually there 
are quieter episodes. lusciously songful, 
Penguins going to sleep on the winter 
snow’ Miss Cohen suggests. The devel- 
Opment is short and leads to an epilogue, 
begun with a cadenza for piano. Based 
on the lyric element of the finale, it ex- 
pee, ore and more into something 
tee nicer erotic,” According to Mr. 
kram-note: This conclusion 
may possibly suggest the return of the 
“un and warm airs from the South after 
the long Northern winter. The principal 
Fil of the first movement reappears 


as 1t were, a burst of light.’’ Or. to shift 


} ) + » » ; 
tne pi ture back to Miss Cohen's SUSLZEeS- | 
4wons of Day and Night, a new sunrise | 


completes the daily cycle. A, H. M. 
Bax’s “Winter Legends”? and 
Sibelius’s First Symphony 
From Kousseyitzky 


y le... 
wr (h T7832 VAan 
ip CONDT CTOR of the Boston 
Phar) pha is man of his word. 
Having promised Haydn to his 
agen anes yesterday afternoon, 
Vana ‘he Dilaved. But the Havdn it 
ayia \\ as not the Havdn it expected, In- 
deat as ried =o substantial, full- 
Xtord Svmphony” 7 ‘Ti 
| ; ’ of 1791 - 
on In acknow lec sabe 
‘sree from the 


| 


university, the little 


a serene form, and the music ends in, | 


lzement of an honorary | 


Symphony in F major, No. 17, written in 
carlier years for string choir, began the 
concert. The length of the two major 
‘numbers on the  vrogram-—‘' Winter 
legends”. of Bax and the First Sym- 
phony of Sibelius—enjoined the substi- 
‘ution. Both, moreover, exacted arduous, 
anxious preparation; whereas Haydn’s 


- 


ininiature could be readily “run off” by = 
In point. 


the virtuosi of Symphony Hall. 
of fact, it was ‘“‘run off,’ since for once 
‘in a way the strings played with less of 
the aptness and felicity that are usually 
second nature to them. Lobby gossip at- 
tributed this shortcoming to strenuous 
rehearsals of ‘‘Winter Legends,’ to a 
tiring journey across the State tor a con- 
cert out of town, or to both. As proba- 
bly the source and cause was the un- 
evenness to which virtuoso hands and 
ears are ever subject. At the repetition 
this evening, ‘‘the Haydn” ig sure to go 
with more smoothness and finesse: while 
as it was, the matinée performance was 
ingratiating. 

In itself the little Svmphony in F was 
pleasing to hear. It may be no more 
than the ‘house music,” that many a 
kapellmeister-composer wrote day in and 
day out in this eighteenth-century Aus- 
tria: but the best of them—and Haydn 
was at the top—made an art *out of 4 
livelihood. The first Allegro ran in happy 
invention, easy flow, light, neat dexteri- 
ties with matter and _ instruments. 
Throuchout it sounded as spontaneous as 
it was felicitous, workmanship and fancy 
hand in hand. 

What Haydn's time called sentiment 
and our time calls melancholy suffused 
the succeeding Andante. Haydn mused; 
remembered the grace and suavity proper 
to that pastime in his courtly day; while 
the little orchestra mused with him and 
was partner in his skill. The composer 
himself was of masculine and homely 
habit; but when he wrote these slow 
movements in little, he was a very 
Dorothea, or Sophie, or whatever his 
period chose to call its nymphs, for 
charm. Being also canny, he did not 
forget to preserve that charm by an apt 
and ready technique. 

The Finale was even surprise. It-was 
no fleet jugeling of phrases, no running 
race of panting strings. Lightly and | 
|pithily it set motivs in development and | 
interplay at sprightly, but not rushing, | 
pace: utilized modestly the timbres of 
the choir. Parisian writers about music 
in those days had a deal to say about tLe 
“acréments”’ of music. This little Sym- 
phony in F, though it was made in Aus- 
tria, admirably exemplifies them, Haydn’s 
prince asked no more for his salon or his 
dining-room. 


Next the strong meat of the _ after- 
noon, Bax’s symphony with pervading 
and outjutting piano—for ‘‘Winter Leg- 
ends,’’ whatever the sub-titling, is in- 
trinsically that—continues through forty | 
ov forty-five minutes; employs a full or- | 
chestra of 1932; at almost everyone of 
| those moments taxes the playing instru- 
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ments. Conductor, virtuosi and pian- 


ist—Miss Harriet Cohen—on edge as 


they were for a first performance in 
America, all gave evidence of unusual 
strain. They seemed to disclose and 
vitalize the musie in hand, to unfold the 
substance and convey the force. But no 
one, except Bax himself, may judge fully 
and finally as to that. The strain upon 
listeners, if they would follow, grasp and 
fee] this intricate, uneven, changeful, full- 
laden music, was only less, Fortunate 
they if emotional response animated 
groping comprehension. As for the hap- 
less reviewer, he is expected to set down 
immediate impressions; whereas he would 
eladly defer them until he has heard 
“Winter Legends” a second and a third 
time. His job makes him the disfavored 
child of the muses; but he has learned 
better than to whimper in his corner, 

First the inevitable speculation about 
an undisclosed “program.” Such a title 
as “Winter Legends” implies the exist- 
ence in the composer’s mind of an im- 
agined and _  poetized background, the 
shaping and the conditioning of his music 
to an imagined and poetized scheme. 
Oftener and oftener the music in itself 
suggests as much; induces the emotion- 
al response that usually proceeds from 
nothing else. Yet Bax in a note written 
for the program-book at the first per- 
formance in London, makes a semi-tech- 
nical analysis of the musical structure; 
waives aside all else in a curt proffer of 
“full liberty to each hearer to associate 
‘Winter Legends’ with any heroic tales 
of the Far North.” As for himself, he ‘‘has 
no program which can be set down in 
words,” 

Possibly this saying goes to the root 
of the matter. Much of Bax’s mature 
music, as it has come and gone at Sym- 
phony Hall, seems generated by a mind 
and spirit surcharged and seething with 
images and visions, sensations and emo- 
tions. Both super-abundant and _ con- 
fused, they flood from him into orches- 
tral tones; are molded into symphonic 
structure and progress. The propulsive 
imagination behind is in unrelaxing and 
insistent ferment; while the governing 
intellect lacks, or withholds, the selective. 
the clarifying faculty. Bax, in short, and 
strange as it seems in these days, is the 
unrestrained romanticist among compos- 
eg If he would, he could not put into 
words his program for “Winter Legends,”’ 
hecause it is a cloud of sensations in flux 
upon his composing will. By the same 
token the impression upon us listeners 
is bound to be clouded, changefy] con- 
fused. But such an impression may have 
no small impact upon the answering 
emotions. > 


. Next to the particular quality of these 
; VW inter Legends” as S80 much musi . 
Bax is obviously writing a symohony 
With an outflung piano: or at the ‘o paly 
that hybrid which some call a symphonic 
concerto. Yet he declines more than cp 
prescription of orthodox symphonic "Pichi 
Mis generating motivs are seldom signifi 
cant in themselves, in Spite of the vivia 
force of the drum-rolled measures at th : 
beginning. It is his treatment that Ais 
plifies, enriches, propels and animates 
them. Under it they converge and inte v 
fy into decisive climax—both Movement 


by movement and in the progress and 
proportions of ‘‘Winter Legends” as a 
whole. 

In texture the resulting music is ex- 
haustless in counterpoint; rich and full 
in harmonyp intense and manifold, vivid 
or subtle, in instrumental color. There 
are moments in which the counterpoint 
clogs itself with sheer abundance; when 
transition is tangled and motionless: 
when the thickness and richness of it all 
embarrass and confuse the listener. ar 
enough is Bax from the spareness, bare- 


‘ness and openness that are fashions of the 


modernist hour, By these evidences 
again he is romantic composer unalloyed 
and unrestrained. Furthermore: he is 
master of the piano, technically and ex- 
pressively, in symphonic composition. He 
has searched out its procedures, timbres, 
relaticns to other instruments. He 
uses them—Miss Cohen assisting notably 
—to do the works of imagination and 
emotion. 


last and most important in general 
and particular effect upon an audience, 
the emotional quality, the imaginative 
repercussion, of ‘‘Winter Legends.” Ro- 
manticist that he is, Bax dwells in a 
world of his own in which his imagin- 
ings and sensations are more real than 
external realities. In his earlier music, 
it was the misty, wistful, mystical world 
that some one labeled, shrewdly enough, 
“the Celtic twilight.’’ Now in the late) 
symphonies and in these ‘‘Winter Le- 
rends,”’ it is a more Northern world Qa! 
intense light and intense shadows, where 
all mav be blaze or all may be darkness. 
The means are at his command to impar'l 
these intensities in tones. !n this North- 
ern. isolated world he sometimes hears a 
fierce, grim music—-and writes it. Again 
the sound is keen and bitter to tonsue 
and pen. It may also” sotten and 
still. Once more, and tnis world of 
imagination surges with sensations, and 
3ax up-piles. his climaxes. Or it glilt- 
ters before his eyes; While his harmonic 
and instrumental color refleet the elisten- 
ing. Orit darkens and shrills with hode- 
ment. In the measures that upsprins 
are the omen and the dread. 

To us that in America or in Isurope 
live the urban or the suburban life, while 
imagination atrophies, Bax’s world teems 
with strange illusions and emotions, hard 
to vision and to feel. Yet by that very 
quality a romanticist’s world. lore and 
more potently as Bax matures, he RIVES 
it speech of music, while that speech im- 
parts and emotionalizes it Upon US. Kor 
many a hearer ‘‘Winter Legends,’ tax- 
ing as it was, is worth the effort to un- 
derstand and experience. Moreover, dl 
less impression is all at fault, the roman- 
ticism of Bax draws Dr. Koussevitzky to 
his later music and kindles the conduc- 
tor, as it did yesterday, to signal per- 
formance. 


The afternoon ended with Sibelius’s 
First Symphony, in E minor; repertory 
piece through twenty vears “at these 
concerts’: now renewed to begin the con- 
ductor’s projected cycle of the published 
seven and the impending eighth, so to 
outspread the length, breadth, heighth 
and depth of the living composer now 
most in vorue in American concert-halls. 


Harriet Cohen 


Ds. a . ome ‘ 
Pianist at the Symphony Concerts Tomorrow and Saturday in Bax’s. 
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Sinfonia Concertante for Piano and Orchestra” 
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by movement and in the progress and 
proportions of ‘‘Winter Legends” as a 
whole, 
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a first performance in 
America, all gave evidence of unusual 
strain. They seemed to disclose and 
vitalize the musie in hand, to unfold the 
substance and convey the force. But no 
one, except Bax himself, may judge fully 
and finally as to that. The strain upon 
listeners, if they would follow, grasp and 
fee] this intricate, uneven, changeful, full- 
laden music, Was only less, Fortunate 
they if emotional response animated 
groping comprehension. 
less reviewer, he is expected to set down 
immediate impressions; whereas he would 
eladly defer them until he has heard 
“Winter Legends” a second and a third 
time. His job makes him the disfavored 
child of the muses; but he has learned 
better than to whimper in his corner, 

First the inevitable speculation about 
an undisclosed “program.” Such a title 
as “Winter Legends” implies the exist- 
ence in the composer’s mind of an im- 
agined and _  poetized background, the 
shaping and the conditioning of his music 
to an imagined and poetized scheme. 
Oftener and oftener the music in itself 
suggests as much; induces the emotion- 
al response that usually proceeds from 
nothing else. Yet Bax in a note written 
for the program-book at the first per- 
formance in London, makes a semi-tech- 
nical analysis of the musical structure; 
waives aside all else in a curt proffer of 
“full liberty to each hearer to associate 
‘Winter Legends’ with any heroic tales 
of the Far North.” As for himself, he ‘‘has 
no program which can be set down in 
words,”’ 

Possibly this saying goes to the root 
of the matter. Much of Bax’s mature 
music, as it has come and gone at Sym- 
phony Hall, seems generated by a mind 
and spirit surcharged and seething with 
images and visions, sensations and emo- 
tions. Both super-abundant and con- 
fused, they flood from him into orches- 
tral tones; are molded into symphonic 
structure and progress. The propulsive 
imagination behind is in unrelaxing and 
insistent ferment; while the governing 
intellect lacks, or withholds, the selective 
the clarifying faculty. Bax, in short, and 
strange as it seems in these days, is the 
unrestrained romanticist among compos- 
ers. If he would, he could not put into 
words his program for “Winter Legends,” 
because it is a cloud of sensations in Aus 
upon his composing will. By the same 
token the impression upon us listeners 
is bound to be clouded, changeful, con- 
ee Se suen an impression may have 

small impact upon the 
emotions. 


they were for 


answering 


As for the hap-! 


‘repercussion, of ‘Winter Legends.” 


In texture the resulting music is ex- 
haustless in counterpoint; rich and full 
in harmonyp intense and manifold, vivid 
or subtle, in instrumental color. There 
are moments in which the counterpoint 
clogs itself with sheer abundance; when 
transition is tangled and motionless: 
when the thickness and richness of it all 
embarrass and confuse the listener, lar 
enough is Bax from the spareness, bare- 
ness and openness that are fashions of the 
modernist hour, By these evidences 
again he is romantic composer unalloyed 
and unrestrained. Furthermore: he is 
master of the piano, technically and ex- 
pressively, in symphonic composition. He 
has searched out its procedures, timbres, 
relaticns to other instruments. He 
uses them—Miss Cohen assisting notably 
—to do the works of imagination and 
emotion. 
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that he is, 
his own in 
ings and sensations are more 
external realities. In his earler 
it was the misty, wistful, mystical 
that some one labeled, shrewdly enough, 
“the Celtic twilight.” Now in the late} 
symphonies and in these ‘‘Winter Le- 
rends,’’ it is a more Northern world al 
intense light and intense shadows, where 
all mav be blaze or all May be darkness. 
The means are at his command to impart 
these intensities in tones. [!n this North- 
ern. isolated world he sometimes hears _ 
fierce, grim music——-and writes it. Aga 
the sound is keen and bitter to tong 
and pen. It may also” soltten and 
still. Once more, and tnis world of 
imagination surges with sensations, and 
Bax up-piles. his climaxes. Or it eg lit- 
ters before his eyes; while his harmonic 
and instrumental color reflect the olisten- 
ing. Orit darkens and shrills with hode- 
ment. In the measures that upspring 
are the omen and the dread. 

To us that in America in 
live the urban or the suburban life, while 
imagination atrophies, Pyax’s world teems 
with strange illusions and emotions, hard 
to vision and to feel. Yet by that very 
quality a romanticist’s world. More and 
more potently as Bax matures, he gives 
it speech of music, while that speech im- 
parts and emotionalizes it Upon US. Mor 
many a hearer ‘‘Winter Legends,’ tax- 
ine as it was, is worth the effort to un- 
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The afternoon ended with Sibelius’s 
First Symphony, in E minor; repertory 
piece through twenty years “at these 
concerts’: now renewed to begin the con- 
ductor’s projected cycle of the published 
seven and the impending eighth, so to 
outspread the length, breadth, heighth 
and depth of the living composer now 
most in vorue in American concert-halls. 
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“Winter Legends: 


Concerts Tomorrow and Saturday in Bax’s. 
Sinfonia Concertante for Piano and Orchestra” 
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Only Strauss, on that score, can be com- 


pared to him. Such, occasion may pel 
stirred the conductor to draw from sa 
self and from the orchestra a pescerey <- 
ably vivid, proclamatory and _— lon: 
alized performance. ag lige et 
forgot its exertions under Bax; vie we to 
the outspoken intensities of Sibelius’s 
broader melodies, to the of hi 
bolder rhythms; at the end of a concert, 
two hours long, lingered to outpour ap- 
ane chances are that the stricter 
Sibelians would have quarrelled with 
some of the conductors procedures, If 
there was a hint of Chaikovsky In these 
unfolding, upsweeping measures, he pre- 
pared and sounded them until thes 
seemed yet more Chaikovskian. If the 
ear heard Borodin: in the | pounding 
rhythms at the beginning and the end 
of the Scherzo, ‘he conductor enforced 
them until they smote like Beethoven at 
wildest and heaviest. (Perhaps, after all, 
Beethoven is the real “influence upon 
Sibelius.) The»true believers Say there 
is another way with such pages; but if 
there is, we have had no instance of it In 
Boston, even from Dr. Muck. As for 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s courses, the effect 
upon an audience, preferring Sibelius 
full-throated and emotional to Sibelius 
terse and stark, was—as the ladies were 
saving—‘‘tremendous.”’ 

On the other hand, the conductor over- 
looked little or nothing in the Symphony 
that not only foretells the mature Sibe- 
lius but is also the greater Sibelius in 
germ. At the very outset the clarinet, 
plaintive above a drum-roll, is pure Sibe- 
lius, not least when the melody returns, 
broadened and deepened, at the begin- 
ning of the Finale. The Sibelius of a 
tumult of rhythms may be heard in the 
first movement. Here and there through 
the whole Symphony, the woodwinds echo 
with his individualizing tang; his trum- 
pets flare through the tonal mass; or the 


wind choir wreathes its patterns upon a 


background of the darker strings. The 
Finale ascends with the gathering Sibe. 
lian strength and sweep. Only the slow 
movement, with recurring Grieg-like sug 
eestion in substance and in color, beiongs 
to a Sibelius that, after this First Sym. 
phony, has no tomorrow. So much for 
the prologue to deeper deeds to come, 
aR ye 
By PHILIP HALE a 
The fifth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon. 
Harriet Cohen, the pianist, played in 
Boston for the first time. The per- 
formance of Bax’s “Winter Legends” 
was the first in the United States. The 
program also comprised Haydn’s sym- 
phony, No. 17, -in F major, for 
strings, and the first symphony of 
Sibelius. ‘“‘Winter Legends” is a work’ 
of great importance; a truly remarkable 
work, The composer had little to say 
about the “program basis’ when the 
concerto was played for the first time 
on Feb. 4, 1932, in London, with Miss 
Cohen, to whom the work is dedicated. 
the pianist, | 


i 


vigors of his| 


Bax wrote this muSic two or three 
years ago. Miss Cohen was to have 
played the concerto when she visited 
this country in 1930. It was then t 
have been performed for the first time 
‘bv the Boston Symphony orchestra, but 
‘for some reason, not. clear, London had 
‘the honor of the first performance. 
~~ Aceording to the composer, this work 
“has no program” which could be Set 
down in words; cach hearer has “full 
liberty to associate it with any heroic 
tales of the far North, even with the 
Arctic Circle.’ Eut some _ are not 
pleased by the composer's reticence, It 
appears that this music portrays first 
the “glaring Northern day, and then the 


dark Northern light.” There is here 
and there a “harsh and baleful light.” 
Is it possible that this refers to the 
Aurora Borealis? If so, this phenome- 
non of nature is not appreciated, for it 
is a glorious, if a slightly perturbing, 
Sight. ‘Then comes a description of 
melting ice and snow: what is known in 
New England as a good old-fashioned 
January thaw. But Bax, we are told, 
strikes a sterner note: Coarse chords 
suggést “Vikings drunk with blood.” 
There is a more peaceful, what might be 
called a meteorological - astronomical 
ending: “This conclusion may possibly 
suggest the return of the sun and warm 
airs from the South after the long 
Northern winter.” We miss a scherzo 
episode: Eskimo dogs running at full 
speed, or the awkward gambols of a 
polar bear with its interesting young. 

Now this music of Bax needs no ex- 
planatory notes. The title is enough. 
Let the hearer invent his own legends, 
or recall the sagas he has read. Celtic 
legends and tales of ancient Greece 
fired the imagination of Bax in earlier 
works. In his latest composition, he is 
a man of the North, as decidedly as 
Sibelius. (The two composers. are 
bound together by personal friendship 
and mutual admiration.) 

In some of his Celtic music Bax was 
inclined to be diffuse. In this recent 
work there is little or no padding, no 
treading of water while in doubt as to 
what should come next. The music is 
nobly imaginative: sensuousness would 
here be out of place; the few lyrical 
passages for the piano are . without 
tenderness of sentiment, for that would 
be incongruous, Whatever legends Bax 
may have had in mind, they were cer- 
tainly not of swooning or delirious 
lovers, There is passion, but it is the 
passion of heroes in conflict with nature 
and man. He has shaped his orchestra- 
tion with this in view. Varied as is his 
writing for orchestra and for the piano, 


there is seldom a departure from the. 
expression of strength, the virility that. 
One may miss | 


rejoices in its display. 
the mysticism of Bax’s musical excur- 
Slons into fairy land, but one cannot 
always dwell in tnat land, wander on 


the haunted hills or idle in the garden 
of Fand., 


The piano part of this concerto is) 


title, style, and content, however, the 


oxtremely difficult for the player; there music may likely enough represent 


‘re passages that are cruelly difficult, . 
oresenting a seemingly impossible task; | 
vet all this was not apparent in the 
admirable performanee by Miss Cohen, 
It is to her credit that, though this was 
her first appearance in Boston, she did 
not attempt to show vain virtuoso qual- 
ities; she played with the thorough 
understanding of the role allotted to 
her by the composer; and with an 
equally thorough appreciation of the 
relation of that role to the work as @ 
«hole, Her reputation as a player of 
Rach’s music and the music of the 
saner moderns is so great in the Cap- 
itals of Europe, it is a pity that the en- 
cacement to play in London the new 
concerto of Vaughan Williams will not 
permit her to give a recital in this city. 
But she is young, and there are years 
before her in which to visit this country 
frequently. 

The little symphony by Haydn was| 
pleasingly performed. Dr. Koussevitzky, | 
who brought out the glorious strength 
of Bax’s concerto, gave a dramatic, im~ 
pressive interpretation of the symphony. 
When Sibelius wrote it he had not 
found out his own idiom; the idiom 
which has put him among the sym- 
phonic masters of the years. He had| 
not then escaped the influence of 
Tchaikovsky. There are measures, eSpe- 
cially in the second and third move- 
ments, that might have been written by 
the Russian. Perhaps this is one reason 
why this symphony, though it is not 
among his great, most characteristic 
ones, is at present the most popular. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The orchestra wil! be out of town next 
Friday. The program of Nov. 25-26 will 
comprise Florent Schmitt’s ‘“Reves,.” 
which has been heard here, and his 
Symphonic Concertante for orchestra | 
and piano (first performance), and the | 
second symphony of Sibelius. Mr. 
Schmitt will be the pianist. , mao 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The 14th anniversary of the signing 
of the Armistice which ended fighting 
in the World War on Nov 11, 1918, 
was Observed at the fifth Symphony 
concert of the season yesterday after- 
no Dr Koussevitzky bade players 
anc audience rise while ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’ was played. 

The new music on the program was 
Arnold Bax’s “‘Winter Legends,” a 
“Symphonie Concertante’ for piano 
and orchestra. Harriet Cohen, dis- 
tinguished English pianist renowned 
lor her interpretations of Bax and 
Playing of Bach, was soloist, This 
work is dedicated to her, and was yes- 
terday played for the first time in the 
United States. 

“Winter Legends” was first per- 
formed in London in February of this 
year, with Miss Cohen as soloist. Bax 
has not offered any motto or any pro- 


fram for his work. By virtue of its. 


some sequence of events, some fanci- 
ful tale, or a general impression in 
the mind of the composer. One might 
safely hazard a guess that Bax’ mind 
was upon the verdure and the hills of 
Ireland when he wrote it. 

Written in three’ .movements, an 
allegro, a lento molto expressivo, and 
a molto moderato, ‘‘Winter Legends’”’ 
is musing, wandering in style, and a 
curious blend of sounding fury and 
gentle introspection. Its occasional 
lack of continuity gives it the aspect 
of an orchestral improvisation. 

If Bax had a definite program in 
mind, why did he not naii it to the 
masthead of his piece? It is not so 
much the fact of being program- 
matic that has won opprobrium for 
some music as the fact that the 
music itself is dull. After all, no 
one cares particularly whether Strauss’ 


“Till Eulenspiegel,’’ for example, tells 


us all about the unpleasant habits and 
demise of a rogue; what counts most 
is the distinction and vitality of the 
music per se. If Bax had some Cel- 
tic scene or tale in mind, why did he 
not make it known? The ultimate 
evaluation of ‘‘Winter Legends” will 
depend wholly upon the value of the 
musical matter. 

At first hearing, the work is not 
pregnant with salient ideas, nor is it 
concise and to the point. Its greatest 
merit lies in the frail harmonic and 
melodic beauty of the slow movement, 
and in the _ stimulating rhythmic 
complexity of the finale. The 
instrumentation is uneven in quality, 
often being thick and blatant. The 
piano part is seemingly as intricate 
as the orchestral portions, and obvi- 
ously requires no _ little physical 
strength to play. Many chords are 
massive, and numerous indeed must 
be the double and triple f’s in the 
score, 

Miss Cohen, playing for the first 
time in Boston, produced uncommon 
sonority. But her most enjoyable 
work occurred in the slow movement, 
where a felicitous touch enhanced 
Bax’ gentle dreaming. The audience 
recalled her to the stage again and 
again. One would welcome opportu- 
nity of hearing her in recital, when 
the variety of her talents could bet- 


ter be revealed. 


Dr Koussevitzky played Sibelius’ 


First Symphony, in E minor, begin- 
ning the cycle of the Finnish master’s 
works which will enrich Boston Sym- 


phony programs of the present season. 
The end and climax of the series will 
be the first performance anywhere of 


the new Eighth Symphony. 


One could wish to be alive 100 years 
from now to observe in what esteem 
Sibelius will then be regarded. One 


has a secret conviction that he will | 
by that time have emerged from the 
background into which the blatancies 
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and tricksy stunts of the Hindemiths, 
Schoenbergs, Ravels and latter-day 
Stravinskys have thrust him, 

What other contemporary composer 
whose work figures upon present day 
programs has so completely disregard-_ 
ed the cacophony, the rhythmical trick- | 
ery and other devices that :constitute | 
the small change of contemporary com-| 
position? Who can better Sibelius in. 
emotional force? And who can equal 
him in breadth of thought and depth 
of feeling? 

His first symphony is derivative and 
not representative of him in maturity. 
But for all its Tchaikovskian echoes 
and for all its occasional groping, this 
work is an edifice of strength that 
towers over the puny structures of 
most of his contemporaries, 

Dr Koussevitzky played the work 
brilliantly, with his customary inten- 
sity and splendor, The other item 
upon the program was Haydn’s 1ith 
Symphony, in F major, an ingratiating 
if somewhat monotonous work. It was 
agreeably played. 

The orchestra will play in New York 
next week. The next regular concerts 
here will take place on Nov 25 and 26, 
Florent Schmitt will appear as piano 
soloist in his new ‘“‘Symphonie Con-) 
certante.’’ CG. Ws. os 


52. 
Written for The Chetan Science Monitor = 

“Winter Legends,’ Symphonie 
Concertante for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, by Arnold Bax, was the cen- 
tral piece on the fifth program of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s season 
(Nov. 11-12). The Friday afternoon 
performance was the first in the 
United States. The soloist was Miss 
Harriet Cohen, who performed a 
Similar service to the composer at 
the Original production of the work 
in London last winter. Miss Cohen, 
who was heard for the first time in 
Boston on the present occasion, had 
an immediate success. 

Mr. Bax has let it be known 
somewhat reluctantly, that this 
work is associated with the Fay 
North, Certainly it emplovs liber- 
ally those shimmering timbres and 
acrid chords by which the modern 
master of the orchestra mav evoke 
vast ice fields and the glare of 
sun on snow. But listening to it, we 
wondered if the music had not been 
composed for an opera, or, better 
for a ballet. The facture is ‘epi- 
sodic, rather than organic in the 
symphonic sense. The material is 
undistinguished and its treatment 
not arresting. There are moments 
Of beauty, especially in the slow 
movement, but the chief interest js 
rhythmic. The score indeed seems 
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to suggest that jazz rhythms have 
been introduced into the Arctic 
Circle. So in the scenario that we 
composed during the performance, 
little Eskimos, in the first act, were 
doing the latest steps on the ice 
floes. In the second act there was a 
chilly idyl, interrupted apparently 
by bombs from a Zeppelin. The last 
act brought a barbaric feast of the 
Volsungs. We're sorry if this is 
wrong, but without something of 
the sort the work would hardly hold 
the attention for three-quarters of 
an hour. On the whole, we feel that 
Mr. Bax’s muse thrives better in the 


‘Trish climate. 


Dr. Koussevitzky completed a 
shivery program with a thrilling ac- 
count of the First—and least char- 
acteristic—Symphony of Sibelius; 
but his kettledrums were a little too 
loud in the last movement. ‘The con- 
cert began, on Armistice Day, with 
a performance of “The Star-Span- 
gied Banner,” with orchestra and 
audience standing. The other item 
was a very Haydnesque symphony 


‘py Haydn for string orchestra—No. 


17, in F major—beautifully played. 
TAO. 
A Word from Ernest Newman to 


Mark the Beginning of Dr. 
wee est ny Fs Symphonic Cycle 
hw al] -o 
WIBELIUS, repeat, must be 
- plaved in terms of himself. He 
is hard, strong, unaccommodating; 
at times harsh, at others Savage, 
at others elemental: a voice, it 
would almost seem, from a wilder 
and severer world that belongs 
almost to the pre-historic past. 
There are things in the slow move- 
ment of this Second Symphony to 
which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in the: actual experience of 
the ordinary European of today. 
Above all, Sibelius is never senti- 
mental. never self-conscious or 
self-approving. It appears to me, 
therefore, to be fundamentally * 
wrong to lard his melodies with™s 
effects that are the direct product 
of the self-consciousness, the self-% 
approbation, and the sentimentali- 
ty that crept into music about the » 
beginning of the nineteenth cen-; 
tury. A 
Some music is improved by be- 
ing handled in this way: but tow 
apply these and similar airs anda“ 
eraces to music like that of 9 
Sibelius is, in my opinion, to de- 3 
face it. You do not improve thet: 
eranite front of a great stark : 
pbuilding by tleing pretty ribbons 
to the columns of it. You do not 
bring out the real qualitv of a 
magnificent nor’-easter by sending 
whiffs of attar of roses down It. 
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Harriet 


HERE AS SOLOIST 


‘considered the leading woman player | 


‘unusual and as much a part of person- 
,ality as a smile or a voice, which seems |“I don’t want to possess anything or 


Noted Pianist Attracts Brilliant 
Minds to Herself as Friends 


i English accent, playing up and down the 


7 .| scale of vocal tone as do her fingers 
C0 hen Counts! every morning at piano tone. She 
| darted to a jumbled desk, clutching her 


Shaw, Bax Kinstein black dressing gown around her with 
one hand, and fumbled among the 


nal y" nirers | hundred letters and notes on the writ- 
Among Admirers ing blotter, making small, dovelike dis- 


| tressful (sounds the while. “There’s 
| Shaw’s lagt!” She flourished it, It he- 
| gan eharaateristically “Stuff!” and went 
jon .to “Nonsense!” “He's a darling!” 


WITH SYMPHONY said-Miss Cohen. ‘“‘And here’s one from 


| Elgar. Look- how he signs his name, In 
it / 32 i :music!' There he is,— ‘poor E’.” She in- 
WAAL ble 
y ELIZABETH BORTON 


idicated a long-drawn out E, dismally 
'jow in the scale, while up above swirled 
Harriet Cohen, the English pianist, ; ‘he thrills and flourishes of a musical 
wha is ta be soloist with the Boston | phrase spelling Harrietschen. She ran 
RO i eee 1 he ae ‘her excitedly trembling finger over those 
Symphony Orchestra this afternoon and notes. “There I am, thrilling all over 
tomorrow night, has, besides her gift ‘the place,” she exclaimed, and burst 
a a a. aes ; ;. |into laughter. 
to play the piano so well that she 1s | mise ia saie her @ childiiin ae 
\plicity combined with childlike inten- 
of modern music in Europe today, the | sity: bursts of shyness, colored by awful 
amazing ability to attract to herself | blushes, alternate with moments of 
in dignity and honest self-esteem. And she 
“lis as eager and friendly as a puppy, 


———aEEE nin 


as friends the most brilliant minds 


She counts among her closest |funny people like me,” she said. “Maybe 

Bernard Shaw, Arnold Bax it’s because I’m always giggling. I'm 

, . pet . ’ . 

| | suc : wful fool, really. I’m always 
rset Maugham, Albert Einstein, | uch .am awlu ma ; a. 


Li tame ety | aoe es | happy. And I love everyone. : Maybe 
Henry Wood, Ramsay MacDonald, } that’s it!” 


Jan Sibelius. Edward Qlear, and hosts|| She was flying about distractedly 


of others—and many great ones since F aduungars 4 packing up treasured letters 
from the illustrious friends she has as 


dead, i l S ; J s "c ” he ’ i 
3usoni, Lytton Strachey, Arnold | w.}) as from hundreds of more humble 


_Bennett- to mention a few. What is the || souls, kicking shoes under the bed, pull- 
'secret of it? It must be something more Jing on a purple silk dress and over it 
jthan her own distinction in the field 
| of music, and her extraordinary beauty. 


a red wooly jacket. She caught a glimpse 
of herself in the ‘mirror as she rushed 
to. «the «trunk for handkerchief and 
Her looks may have m:ch to do with | gloves. “Smart, what?” she smiled. 


‘it, though. There is a type of loveliness, |, Suddenly she stopped dead. “Maybe 


'they like me because I’m not the least 
‘bit jealous,” she said, suddenly serious. 


to be irresistible. fiss Cohen, with |any one. I’m not married, you know, 


jnight-black fhair and a transparently | I'm not sah , should ever want the ree : 
nthe iiel eh ~~“ | sponsibility of having some one all to. 
white skin, and light green eyes fringed | myself. Anyway, I can never marry, 
‘round with black lashes, is striking, and | because my music takes all my time, I 
she loses none of that arresting quality | have to work like a laborer. At least 


in the way she dresses. 


| eight hours practice every day. I’m 50 
Pp ag MONON NIE | stupid, you see, So slow. It takes me 
J mo C Bennett used to write to me | longer, Others, — quicker and cleyverer 
every day,” she said, smiling the Puck- _ than I—could manage marriage and 
ish smile she has, that distorts and 5 pe tereggy I ‘suppose. J should newes 
cnorn io - . . P " ! } . 

SCTeWS UD e rE 7 . ; ° . 

id p her beauty anto a childish She is a true. hero-worshipper. 
St AACS of pleasure. “Bernard Shaw |She carries around sheaves of let- 
writes very often. Wait! Ill show you | ters from celebrated friends; in her 


‘the Jast letter!” She talks #1 a swift Purse 35 2 bit of Einstein’s neat writ- 


ing,—a mathematical problem—a burnt 
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With due impressiveness by the laeti- 


} ‘ 

s + | . ficant Mr. Cecil Gray. I, for one, 
ay a : 1+ the! the work of a well-equipped composer Boston Sym hony Ss Open-. | 

scrap, because aioe ~akin hag this who had nothing memorable to say at ymp should rejoice to feel that the true 

pipe he was teac 


) ravelling of writing. ing Concert successor of Beethoven has been dis- 
summer. She has a little travelling ate F er dst te also the work of | g 


ibeli i | eovered and authenticated. I find it 
picture of Sibelius Aaya hing. She an incurable romanticist in music, and 


: ae. Swe e O ici ‘or nt is not in’ | First New York concert of the season immensely cheering to stand on the 
cog ri vagal ecat, and smashes a “ge gigs cl pig a sce naeeta sible | bev tie Balin Bpecnams Orobesten @ 
ss ashion. s .S! / 


we Bows OO it 1 fove re pleas- | Carnegie Hall; Serge Koussevitzky, con- arid parade-ground of contempo- 
ernit ae oo years old but I love’ makes a brave sound, There are plea: 
r 5 a / yeale 


| ductor. rary music and allow myself to be re- 
; , w 1s "108e 
e a perfect stranger of a lacy ing pages, especially to ards the cl | PROGRAM 
sé = py BY WS2G™* 
it becau 


An All-Sibelius Evening at the 


: 


1 [e- : sé ’” : j 
it t me in New York Sne said of both the middle and the final move i. Sibelius, Swanwhite, Suite from the freshed with the stimulat ng rain of 
gave it to me Tork. 


te ric onic usic to Strindberg’s Play, | , 
| It does, really, See! ments; there is richness of fri 5°57 SO Site Music 8 Y, | Mr. Gray's torrential downpour of 
it looked like ee oO ‘to he 2 c00d hat,. and. orchestral treatment. But be th ®. Sibelius, “‘Tapiola,’’ Tone Poem, Op. 112. Sibelian encomiums — “consummate 
how hard it’s trying to be @ “hanging | is also a dearth of salient thematic In-) Ta tareniant ie | masterpiece” “untmasinniihe 
but heres a little pins “and vention and the music aS a whole 8. Sibelius, Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, ro ee 

9 ‘9 »s hac 1e TY INK, aid | 
That’s me.” She has a mett, 


, mint e .com- Op. 39, itch of intensity” “eran- 

7 hich sounds almost con-| gives the impression that ina hich : A 2 : i ti Po: z 
a gay laugh, which § py ie ee fo make| poser had a programme in —~ WwW iven ry” 4 ' (A! A deur and sublimity” . .,. . “truly 
Sey heaven, I forgot to Mar’ * ig ave giv igs: ade 
rae eestashes | Shall I be arrested?"| had it been div rhe ope that in- oo ones! BG _ terrific and overwhelming” .. ,. 
) M e A aw wt 6 —~ ae . M ; aia Wi ta > . f ; . SSa res aA S 1 m 
- artict ic simply aly miCa it) . ' ’ : 
|feeling is that an artist is Simply onc . ; Moore’s novel after she had endured ne thinks of the tale of the Welsh 
of the instrument. He is noting. 24) Miss Cohen at Piano 


cey—-is everything | ; én evening of “Lohengrin.” Thanks- peasant who was extolling the incom- 
'music—the composer—1s ry : The piano-part, in this case little 


)ther, although highly im- giving and the first New York visit 0! parable greatness of Mr. Lloyd George. 
(; SURILAE cnstuenteas yohen, was entrusted | Mr. Koussevitzky and his symphonic “But,” protested his Slightly exasper- 
to the capable hands of Miss ‘Harriet 


) arr Bostonians often arrive together; but ated hearer. “he’s not God, you know!” 
Cohen, personable Boigatlt od aioe this year our New England friencs “an, indeed, no; you are right,” was 
In her ow he 


aoe sean ey first appearance in have come before the turkey dares. No the reply: eased tanh ‘saatiais T sana 
) | atie cn pS - Le «L} ~e « | , r | 
! ‘this city. ‘The audience preferred to doubt it is just as well. Euterpe and you. Sibelius, too, is young yet—a 
| look upon her as a soloist in the or- 


lea } ies’ Sina the Sacred Bird are happier apart. lad of sixty-six. Give him time. 
inarv sense and recalier er _ 
ss niyy fie many times. Graciously and We were able Thursday evening to ¢ s e 


‘ appropriately, she brought Dr, Kousse- brave without abnormal risk of indi- | But it would not become any one to 
‘itzky to share in the plaudits. estion the tonal excitements offered 
It crak pot an altogether happy stroke E look down his nose at Sibelius. Even 


. Uv j ‘ 
of programme-making which placed the peek payadianenercidagiera btn ge hoagie if this singular genius has not yet given 
, hardic First Symphony. of Sibelius aft- shining company of virtuosi. The only 


us—as Mr. Gray asserts that he has— 
i. d, ‘ er the “Winter Legends” of Bax with wings that we needed ‘to think of were | nehonic movements that are Maun 
oe , its presumably Northern flavor, But, | those implied in the title of the pro- 
{ 3% intending to play all of Sibelius’ sym- | “ vr. Set beside the first allegros of the 
} . oe . 


Haydn “a ibe ius for phonies, this season, Dr. Koussevitzky | baba he Sree NE, See “Froica” and the “Ninth,” Sibelius 
is 


them; the Second follows at the next | helping was scon and easily digested, 


, u erts whose imaginative awareness of. music 
Ripeness and Bax pair of concerts, 4 3 z 


e is sensitive and alert that he is a com- 
Sibelius’ Early Work Euterpe’s emineut representative | 


f R In this First Symphony, Sibelius al- had provided for his local constituency | 
OL ecent ternately goes his own way and re- 
members the ways of others. No more th of 
eA WEEE is it the work of the matured and rip- 7 ter. This oe nothing tess than an 
REN STOREY SMITH ened, highly individual composer of evening devoted exclusively to the 
BY WARREN § S. 


the Fourth Symphony, than the gre music of that contemporary composer | 
catinn ‘TYyad  aaeoe ® Juan’ is the Strauss 0 e “) 
-In honor of Armistice Day the a A gs ei eattan But: this : who is, according to his most active 7 


Symphony concert of vesterday after- Symphony, like that tone-poem, is the &nd vocal disciple, the symphonic peer 
noon began with the playing of “The| work of @ eomposer who, finding that : of Beethoven. 


he has a voice of his own, flings his It was a brave and exciting th 
Star Spangled Banner,” the orches- challenge to the world. For all its con- g thing to 


; “ty eae Fat ay do—brav 
tra—save for the gentlemen of the! tradictions ‘of style ,it will delight au- ave and exciting, and also 


violincellos—and the audience stand-. diences for long years to come. That fanatical. But the fanatical aspect ¢o5 them certain of the more conse- 
pets A ) oe sar. of yesterday received it warmly. of the matter need not disturb us. It 

ing. Symphonies by Haydn, Ar- = ‘the Symphony of Haydn, buried un- is only the fanatical artist who can b Ee ene San tee Unsneny 

nold Bax and Sibelius followed. der the tonal avalanche which followed, : : n be in America. Possibly a few crumbs 


is an early one, No, 17, scored only, for music's perfect friend, whether in the from the Sibelian feast may fall to the 


poser of \extraordinary power and 
‘(eriginality, a solitary and puissant 
&n entertainment of unusual charac- voice, and an indubitable master. 
This is not the occasion for a con- 
ed estimate of Sibelius. Of his 
mensg output of works (there are 
pu“enumbers in the list) relatively 
few are known here. Mr. Koussevitzky, 
‘One understands, intends to perform all 
of the eight symphonies in Boston; 
and it may be hoped that he will add 
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strings. The Allegro and Andante war interpretative or the creative field; and! lot of the starved Manhattanese. Let 
BAX’S “LEGENDS”. not a snpiulntnane Rhy ocala Me igas ap | to say that last evening’s program was us hope so. 
of the true Haydn. 1 28S, | ARs ae 
| ! ”* Xoussevitzky bestowed the same pains the conception of a fanatic is not to; : " . 
nae a loka vec lel ude Cs D'S upon the piece that he did upon. those : censure but to praise it. Thursday evening’s program yielded 
novelties PACEeEPllon nay pe made in «f : 

ron C Sibelius, yr : ; 
the case of Sibelius’ gloomily impres- of. Bax and & 3 - ° . | SORES) more than a glimpse of the 
sive ‘"Papiola” of a week ago. Bax’s T r greater Sibelius. The “Swan White” 
Symphonie Concertante for pianoforte do not know whether it is true, 


and orchestra, titled, ‘“‘Winter legends, ” &S we are authoritatively assured, that Suite, drawn from the incidental music 
iS, Iike Carpenter's “Patterns,” and the Sibelius is the peer of Beethoven—the °°'™P0Sed almost a quarter of a century 
suite from Prokofieff’s ‘The Gambler.” Only symphonist to wear the Sov- REO. FOF Strindberg’s play, is for the 
ereign’s mantel. We have all, no doubt, St Part tepid, Vacuous, and incon- 
read with lively interest the announce- wal hig ooh 
ment of Beethoven’s successor made|__ 2° # minor Symphony we have ever 


with us. Sibelius was thirty-four 
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r FIFTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 


Sixth Programme 
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sy are fewenough—fore-~ | 
ne later and essential Sibelius. 


a his superb’ orchestra, =e | a | | : FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25, at 2.30 o’clock 
pages—and they comprise’ | oe | d | | SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, at 8.15 o'clock 
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bat the score—are not much | 
- aan Tchaikovsky and Rach-| | 
T and Glazounoff and Saint-. oe ee | 
ptbeir a5: hesapendeeee, ced oe £ Lully ‘<u ; ; Ballet Suite 
‘Bensl. The string can- ai itis og ae | : : Introduction (“Le Temple de la Paix’’): 
| the -Sstg ae  a mee i. | : Nymphes, Bergers, et Bergéres. 


such apparent pride, 
a4 os Paar ‘om: Menuetto (“Le Temple de la Paix’’). 


be : we fc balladry at its worst—Peter | ae q |  — 
eo would have wept with joy Se is e g ? ._ Prelude (“Alceste”); Marche (“Thesée”’): 
Beary oa verge mg nee ‘it ae ; <- Be’ Les Vents (“‘Alceste’’) Marche da Capo. 
ager merely pretty, platitud-|  # 3 | , 
s, and exterior. _s | Schmitt Symphonie Concertante for Orchestra and Piano, Op. 82 
AB COS of | Boston Symphony conductor ; . Assez animé. 
here remains, so far as Thursday | . Lent 
ming’s exhibit is concerned, the We are far, in this work, from the Ani i 
rc wot slal “Tapiola,” that sym-~- excelling Sibelius of the Fourth Sym-. ; scene 
, which fell so flat when phony, and of the Fifth, with their : (First performance) 
Valter Damrosch, after commis- | inimitable voice and accent and im- | : 
‘ion nol | he work for the, Symphony | plications: for Sibelius, when pied 
iced it here in 1926. ‘most truly himself, issues no coin tha b Sitheli , 
ia ot ae aa amet », poste ‘s not stamped with his own unique | | Sibelius oo Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 
ce > ideally suited to the spe- image, the mask of a choice and un-| 7 egretto. 
jal qual of Sibelius’s genius, with |exampled spirit. _ | r ; . Tempo andante ma rubato. 
init; y for the desclate bleak coun-— | . Vivacissimo; Lento e suave. 
fae te he tind. iss tone-postey 3 | . Finale: Allegro moderato. 
— ghts an i 
rshness of Northern solitudes. 
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who was to give us, a dozen years later, 
the uncompanioned Fourth. The First’ 
Symphony is an essentially popular, 
and sure-fire work, one that will al- 
ways stir an audience when it is played 
as afiectionately and dramatically as it 
was Thursday night by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his superb’ orchestra. Its 
best pages—they are few enough—fore- 
shadow the later and essential Sibelius. 
Its inferior pages—and they comprise 
the bulk of the score—are not much 
better than Tchaikovsky and Rach- 
maninoff and Glazounoff and Saint- 
Saens at their most lushly and ex- 
spansively banal. The string Can- 
tilena in the Finale, which Sibelius 
inflates with such apparent pride, 
is an example of sentimental sym- 
phonic balladry at its worst-—-Peter 
Ilitch would have wept with joy 
over it. And much of the writing 
elsewhere is merely pretty, platitud- 
inous, and exterior. 
” . * 


There remains, so far as Thursday 
evening’s exhibit is concerned, the 
controversial “Tapiola,’ that sym- 
phonic poem which fell so fat when 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, after commis- 
sioning the work for the Symphony 
Society, produced it here in 1926. 

The subject promised to offer a poet- 
ical scheme ideally suited to the spe- 
cial quality of Sibelius’s genius, with 
its affinity for the desclate bleak coun- 
tries of the mind, its tone-poetry of 
sunless woods and iron twilights and 
the harshness of Northern solitudes. 
But the impressiveness of the music 
seemed, six years ago, to reside chiefly 
in its program, though the big cres- 
cendo at the end (which has its proto- 
type in the first act of “Siegfried’’) 
made its inevitable effect, as it did 
again last evening. 

_ The work was far more eroquently 
played than at its first performance 
here; yet the power and brilliancy of 
its conveyance could not disguise the 
barrenness of the score as a whole. 
Something of the mysterious savagery 
and ancient terror that must have 
haunted the tone-poet’s imagination 
has found its tonal equivalent in 
the music, But the greater part of 
the writing is unfertilized and un- 
eventful, | 


Boston Symphony conductor 


We are far, in this work, from the 
excelling Sibelius of the Fourth Sym- 
phony, and of the Fifth, with their 
inimitable voice and accent and im- 
plications: for Sibelius, when he is 
most truly himself, issues no coin that 
is not stamped with his own unique 
image, the mask of a choice and un- 
exampled spirit. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, at 8.15 o’clock 


Lully ; , ; Ballet Suite 


Introduction (“Le Temple de la Paix’’): 
Nymphes, Bergers, et Bergéres. 

Menuetto (“Le Temple de la Paix’”’). 

Gavotte. 

Prelude (“Alceste’’); Marche (““Thesée’’): 
Les Vents (“Alceste’’) Marche da Capo. 


Schmitt ) Symphonie Concertante for Orchestra and Piano, Op. 82 
Assez animé. 
Lent. 
Animé. 


(First performance) 


Sibelius . Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 
Allegretto. 

Tempo andante ma rubato. 

Vivacissimo; Lento e suave. 


Finale: Allegro moderato. 


SOLOIST 
FLORENT SCHMITT 


STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 
E.very licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow an 


the view of the exhibition or performance i 
Vi ce in such place of any person seated in a 
being understood that a low head covering w “ cena ok cee eae 


y person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


ithout projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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| ‘he first movement is broadly and ox: 

rl in - pansively in free sonata form. : yf 
B n 1S out introduction, crashing chords . 
once launch this movement into an e | 

* tremely agitated tt ie Tad taka 

QO wy Mi is more me C. . re y 
nh UusiCc to theme is themes. The tonal Sag are - 

free “Rut I do not know exactly w cee 

the development begins, nor where the 


m H ins. In fact, the re- 
Sy phony all recapitulation ae Lee evo 


capitulation, which 


fore the end of the development.” Which 
moment brings back both them-* 
has kept pace with the advanced among 
Ar $3!) re Throughout his life 
ries certianies who et t. and none other. There 
part in the world-premiere of his new ttr'view be tense Pace ne ania aie 
the phrase Debussy-and-Ravel wasf|and the 1 


than the exposition, actually bégins be- 
really means that the moyen. / gy 
Florent Schmitt as Composer exceedingly fluid one. The C 
° . . yle t the new 
And Pianist for the The most casual ee nat td Schmitt 
C score tells one quickly that 4. 
. erts ‘av- 
Week End onc musical thinkers. He has mere ic 
elled a different path than that taken 0: 
ig- other Frenchmen. q dant 
URELY no more distinguished Vis continued to be an indepencent. 
S Symphony Hall {it ™ py og He hn atovert Schmitt, an individuality if 
yeep ; his own righ day’s in- 
the composer-pianist Who comes oth . than time at yesterday's 
this week from Paris to play the piano was no more th iefly the general out- 
. ‘ . » Orchestra lines of h fl | Koussevitzky 
Symphonie Concertante for _ oe Maye Heated. to Serge Kous 
if it were a sin-jline at the bottom OF ei? hee wth Octo- 
spoken and thought as the score bears the date ‘“Pyré 


hird name had been added, \. cchestra is the usual 
Wastent weil have been that of the guest bre, 1931. gin nig with strofié per- 
of the week—Florent Schmitt. Schmitt large modern ns . ‘enold Bax’s work 
is eight years younger than Debussy, cussion ei el the plano part ies 
five years older than Ravel, which fixes of two a AR cit thet of an old-fash- 
the date of his birth as 1870. Though ne somewhere be shat of mere orches- 
is thus the contemporary of these other ioned concerto end leelastis inter pares.” 
two M. Schmitt is musically an inde- tral voice, a er movements, (1) A8- 
pendent: his work does not follow—or The work is 1n 


7 an imé, (2) Lent, (3) Animé. . 
only remotely, if at all—the Debussyan We banated was ready with the exposi: 
trend. a SS ¢ the Symphonie 


more hesitas~ 


. as to the 
mm 1 asx for a statement a 
evening, was engaged in rehearsals most when asked “T hope it is a good 


sterday: rehearsals with the Sym- style of the work. ar acs ; mn style.” 
«Bee Beshoatra: rehearsals of ensemble style,’ and “I hope ith a twinkle 10 his 
numbers for private performance. When But no more, until Ww t have been inter- 
seen late yesterday, the strenuous exer- eye that might irre said, “anyway, 
cises of the day had left him none the preted as malicious, , ante to Bach, 
“worse for wear.” In stature he is both not a style on the hips 2 tt only, be- 
short and slight. His eye is clear, his nor back to anything e ably write like 
mien alert, his speech short-clipped and cquse I could not age ‘go back. I 
decisive. His bearing has something Bach. It is impossible O 
precise and positive about it that almost ¢an only go forward.’ 
suggests a military manner. His is an 
abounding energy. pegged ole or oer FEE yh . 
ing beard and hair one could easily take |troduct ‘ t bells, 
nim to be ten, almost fifteen years mnorities, suggestive o ediy reterted to 
younger than he really is. Even a few jwhich M. Schmitt SS iianmaetb,” An in- 
minutes of observing him would tell one jby the French term solo which grows 
that he ceuld not have joined the Debus- icidental English me bs is part of this in- 
Ssvian “impressionistic’’ movement. He Jout_of these sonor otis tion “‘preceeds 
simply is not the kind of ‘person who! troduction. This intro oe very top of 
could think, who could express himself, by a huge crescendo at i “heard This 
in that way. He is in fact, by his very Which the first theme bag equal de- 
personality, an opposite of all that. Ona theme sings itself out n an. the ‘‘son- 
can see smoldering fires in his eyes, can crescendo. Again, “trés ae lish horn 
imagine the volcanic eruptions which oc- nerie’’ mysteries with the ng S Susber: 
cur in his music, can sense that, what- Solo—the introduction has eben Picoogaperl 
ever form it takes, his music must al-'lude. The second theme begins the G 
ways be an active rather than a passive expressive horn solo, continues vy store 
music. Not “impressions,” but well-|string of the violins. And yet ast” 
defined lines, resistant surfaces, immense | transition similar to the ahd tee an 
masses must be the materials with which | this time with a crescedo to a fort ssi “ 
the mind behind those eyes does its work. | statement of the incidental theme; 


tion of the outline oO 


M. Schmitt arrived in Boston Monday Concertante, but was 


: y ins with an in- 
he slow movement beg 
Z mysterious, shimmering s0 


| 1898, 1899, 1900. In the last of these 


leading to a return of the first theme. 
As in the first movement the Coda sums 
up both the principal themes. 

The finale, M. Schmitt described as an 
extremely brisk dance rondo in which 
the episodes are a solemn march-like cort- 
ége, It contains irregularities of rhythm 
which Dr, Koussevitzky insists on de- 
scribing as among the most difficult he 
has ever conducted. The Symphonie Con- 
certante is not a “cyclic’’ work. Pach 


movement has its own independent & 


themes, and no theme of any movement 
is heard in any other movement. Neither 
is the work in any sense programmatic. 


ee 8 ee oe 


Florent Schmitt's family (he is a na- 
tive Alsatian, born at Blamont, a srnall 
town between Nancy and Strassburg, in 
the region of the Vosges Mountains) was 
musical. His father, willing that Florent 
should study music, suggested that he 
study organ, become an organist. But 
the young man insisted upon objecting 
that orflanists ‘are people who paly only 
in 4-4 time’ and did not study that in- 
strument. When at the conservatory at 
Nancy he began lessons in piano play- 
ing, he found the necessary technical 
drill irksome, did not fully apply himself 
until he was introduced to the music of 
Chopin, after which, in the words of his 
biographer, Ferroud, he. studied “with 
irenzy.” (P. O. Ferroud, “Autour de 
Florent Schmitt,” is the source of all sub- 
sequent quotations not otherwise credit- 
ed.) Soon the violin sonata of César 
Franck became his second love in music. 
At the Paris Conservatory, which he 
entered in 1889, the circle of his musical 
enthusiasms widened to include the sona.- 
tas Of Beethoven, “Tristan and Isolde,’’ 
the Passions and cantatas of Bach, “An- 
tar” and “Prince Igor” from the Rus-| 
sians, some of the music of Chabrier, and | 
the orchestration (rather than the actual | 
composition) of Richard Strauss. : 


in 1928); the symphonic étude, “Le palais 

-harte,” after Poe; the ‘Musiques de 
plein air” for orchestra; a lost symphonic 
poem. Schmitt thus fulfilled amply all 
the technical requirements imposed upon 
him by accepting the Prix de Rome; 
wrote some of the works upon which his 
future reputation was to rest; acquired 
that background which only travel can 
Rive. 


joes ee 


Schmitt, with all his love and respect 
for the music of the past, with his own 
style founded originally in the composers 
of the past, has himself ever been one of 
the foremost champions of the new. Wit- 
ness this incident: Schmitt was seated 
high up in the gallery of the ChAtelet: the 
occasion was the first performance of 
Ravel’s ‘‘Rapsodie espagnole.” The Mala- 
guena from this rhapsody ‘“scandalized”’ 
some of the subscribers in the choicest 
seats down below. And French audiencés 
nave a way of making it known when 
they have been ‘“‘scandalized.” Above 
the confusion rang out the voice of 
Schmitt from the gallery: ‘“‘Play it again; 
play it again for those down there who 
did not understand it.’’ He was one of 
the first to come to the aid of Eric 
Satie; tried personally to silence the 
army of traditionalist obiectors at the 
first performance ot Stravinsky’s “Le 
Sacre du Printemps”; more recently en- 
tered the lists in defense of Schénberg's 
“Variationen fiir Orchester.” 

M. Schmitt is a writer about muasle as 
well aS a composer of music. Which 
gives him all the more opportunity to 
champion the works of contemporaries. 
“This battle for every new cause, be it 
What it may, he pursues in his vigilant 
column in ‘La Revue de France,’ where 
he chastises vigorously all desecrators of 


the temple.’’ Among the younger gener- 
ation his style has had its effect upon 


: | : tho ‘ itate 
Competed for the Prix de Rome in 1897, FE eee eter: WhO "Goss not Bates 


years he won 


elated. He himself has written with fA 

sf = 
oon te hn i bngain- this victory that it 
as anks to my late much 

master, Gabriel] Fa ae hone 
(O get enough votes among the 

| painters 
and Sculptors (of the Institut) to coun- 
+? eeaiee wee animosity of the musi- 
“ams. . . . It was thus not, in 

a ‘prix de musique.’ ” ee 
_ Independence asserted itself again dur. 
ing the Roman years. He travelled lei- 
surely to the Villa Medici, arrived there 
only at the last allowable moment, Out 
of the years that wera his at this much 
cesired spot, he spent so 

travel that he was repeated 

by those in authority. 


sometimes occupied mont 
he 


: , e; 7 or soprano, 
“10rus and orchestra (heard at the con- 


certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


is 
' 


him, but upon whom he had considerable 

influence, and who posseses, with him, the 
He was not highly |secret of spacious construction.” Not 
many French composers, indeed, have this 
secret, but Schmitt, amid the writing of 
humerous small works, has composed also 
uré, who knew how'many “more spacious pieces in which 
themes are multiplied and combined in 
savory counterpoints.’’ 


Of the origins of Schmitt’s style Fer. 


roud says: ‘‘Florent Schmitt found him. 
self naturally oriented toward ‘the re- 
puted classic forms’ and at first to the 
great German classics. If, like everyone 
else, he burned a little incense on the 
altars of Bayreuth, if he allowed himself 
| to be seduced for a time by the chamber 
music of Franck, it must be admitted 
that he could have chosen worse models.” 


Neverthless, “the harmonic style o? 


Florent Schmitt is that of his time, which 
he uses as he hears it. One chord only is 
the object of his ‘violent proscription,’ 
that of the augmented fifth . . . as is 
Peal the famed also the empirical use of the whole tone 
> Psaim XLVI f scale, whose abuse has led to many plati- 
tudes.”” This statement about the use of 
the whole tone scale, in Schmitt’s works, 
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structure. These, with Toscanini, are will never hear from anyone else—the 
miraculous. His taste is faultless. sounds, for example, in his performance 

As a result, his performances have of Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloé” or of 
tonal beauty and _ perfection that one|Debussy’s “Clouds;”’ besides being one 
must marvel at. And if, nevertheless, Ij of the great musicians of our time, 
question whether Toscanini, though a, Koussevitzky is, in addition, a great in- 
great technician and a great musician, is terpreter. 


lie 


—~ > now ne 
a ee 


all num- Reference has above been made to 
ony am in ‘is harmonies he | Schmitt’s smaller pieces. Many of these 
ber of exceptio sonorous chords—the very are written for the piano, not a few for 
mee Ted ‘s bussy’s evanescent, shim- four hands, some for two pianos. A field 
opposite of Le oly though often, like in which Schmitt has liked to work, in 
mering “ogy bene ‘on “ninth chords” and these smaller forms, is that of the waltz. 
erebussy 8, based Such chords are fre- ‘‘Are there not,” asks Ferroud jokingly, 
cee Inverse er “almot as many waltzes by Florent 


y Schmitt to underscore ; . 9? 
quently + ek violent effects. Ferroud Schmitt as. by pri rr and gar 
Bip notes several embryonic suggestions answers by citing eight tltles. most o 


f ‘polytonalits them sets of waltzes! His larger works, 
of poly y. 


is, however, 
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other than those already mentioned, in- 


. a | . 5? “ 
: : -. clude “Antoine et CléopAtré, six sym- 
B chm is essentially a contrapun 4 gh 2 ; . 
tal iter has a harmonic composer.’ phonic episodes, in two suites, after 


have a magnificent equipment used per- 
istral fugue exposi- Bons ane Net ce ava bawutital anes 


fectly and effectively, so that each move- 
o 
fits of the Psalm.” To Koussevitzky 


also a great interpreter, it is not because 
I do not hear, or do not appreciate, this rom UW 
extraordinary beauty and perfection; but } 
because beautiful tone and perfect phras- ~ . 
ing are not enough. This will probably BR %, h 
be more obvious to you in the case of act- ~4 Nis q° mitt 
ing. You will realize that an actor may 
To Sibeli 
ak nontaneous- Shakspeare, Op. 69; two “Mirages” for nt and each inflection are extraordi- ) O Sibeliu 
“Hig thought ape gy eee ry motifs, piano, which have been orchestrated by ed and yet this may not be enough. s 
ly in the ow spore modest two-part the composer, OD. 70; the ballet, ‘le Just so, to make beautiful sounds and 
which exten luxuriant polyphony of petit elfe Ferme-l Q4il,’’ Op. 73; “Sa- ! phraso perfectly is not enough for 
Bienen ” Cor terpoint like harmony, lammbo,” six symphonic episodes n Strauss’s. ‘Don Quixote” or Musorg- S wy i Cc , . *. 
we for him an instrument of, three suites, after G. sdicpeses Ne Ade Pia sky's “Pictures at an Exhibition.” We Symphony oncert in Whieh 
las bet “uc an r | . th. MM. amy ees of other con- . 
( will probably | _. know from the performan ; , 
ES Gee ony inc a sic an inter-, Jy\pe 7 © nh ductors that these works have dramatic Guest-Composer Fared 
% find in all modern mu rom ioscanini ; 
facing of lines at once so vigorous and so | | point and humor which Toscanini’s per 
: of the Psalm. u . 
Moore melody of Florent Schmitt exists 
only as a function of his pairks pl ae vd 
aller pieces, straightior- |, ~ hse 2% 
vow aad of ek aueesl it often shows The Conductors Side by Side 
dilection for chromaticism. . Di i 
It Sethi which gives his music lary According to B. H. Haggin 
. > which one can singie 1 . Tr 
cial color. nat of a thousand composers, From Station WEVD 


and which makes it possible for — My 
evoke felicitously the Orient ans ‘ T° Pn get te ag nie 


voluptuous pleasures. Passages in ‘Lé- what is familiar. For 1 disclose no 
gende’ (for viola solo and orchestra) and secret when I say that Toscanini is 
in the ‘Sonata libre’ (violin and planO) 9... of the great orchestral technicians of 
might be considered as deriving POM | our day. Other conductors—even great 
‘Pierrot lunaire’ had they not been writ- conductors like Beecham and Waiter— 
ten before this wark saw France.” produce with an orchestra only its or- 
“Only rarely does Schmitt make use of dinaey <ounds. the sounds which we think 
that transference of themes which is, of and recognize as characteristic of the 
necessary in the so-called ‘cyclic’ tyPes | ostra—and I am speaking now O! 
of sonata and symphony. Regularly, eaten their quality. their color. Toscanini is one 
ea atelige hy” Alig penal pegpteh ¢ the two or three men who produce Ot- 
value, neither suffers change nor is made a} estral colors that are new and different, 
to do double duty in several portions of a * yey ‘hin onde have never heard before, 
composition. The Quintette and the sSo- Sa’ will never hear from anyone else— 
nata libre, which are cyclic, are notable nie ty in his case, which are as though 
exceptions.” . Eicding) impurities have been removed 
“Plorent Schmitt thinks richly, writes 2!’ them. so clear are they individually, 
richly. This richness translates itself pos ys vareed a thev blend in combination. 
with him into an abundance of musical 8? P& pot on roid is like one sound that 
develor~-ent and a luxuriance which can A. ice Y “sper A melody played by 
be compared only to that of tropical vege- cuts oe © 4 “pa ies like one fine line. W hat 
tation. He never repeats himself. If in| elehteen V a7 an opaque is now transpar- 
a form a theme is due for repetition, he | has alway ° mre voy that has always 
always expands or condenses or some- | ent. In a “i periendO the strands are 
how modifies it, as the situation may re-| sounded densely ri lack lines on 
i rferr ats it literally ” now as distinct as fine black H 
quire, but never repeats It literall: OM Even at its maximum ol 
M. Louis Aubert has stated that | white paper. ne tains characteristic 
“Mlorent Schmitt is a comnoser who! force the tone matin These are 
moves with greater ease among vehement | lightness and es craadind imagines, 
subjects than among others. Far from | sounds which ie an wat an orchestra 
causing him anxiety, these subjects have | and which only he 


and perfect phrasing enough for Sibelius’ 
Fourth Symphony, or for other sym- 


phonies. 


The difficulty seems to be that for 
Toscanini every sound must be beautiful 
and every phrase perfect; but they can 
be beautiful and perfect in only one way, 
whether the composer be Mozart, Wag- 
ner, Brahms or Debussy. And so every- 
thing he plays has much the same qual- 
ity, the same color, the same lightness, 
radiance and transparency, which are 
marvelous in themselves, but not equally 
effective with everything he plays. MI 
am aware that the newspaper reviewers 


think differently. Because the one qual. 
ity which Toscanini gives to every work 
is so marvelous in itself, they accept it 
in every case. Since they accept it it 
must be right; to be right it must have 
been different in each work. So they 
praise him as the one conductor who 
gives to each work its own color, its own 
style, which is the one thing he does not 
succeed in doing, though no doubt he 
intends to do it. 

Wonderful as Toscanini’s performances 
are, for authenticity or for the utmost 
effectiveness we must often look to 
someone else. I should say most. often 
to Koussevitzky. We appreciate the in- 
edequacy of Toscanini’s performance of 
Debussy’s “‘Afternoon of a Faun,” or his 
“Clouds” and ‘Festivals,’ when we hear 
Koussevitzky play them: and we know 
that we had never really heard these 
works until then. But Koussevitzky not 
only plays some music better than any- 


one else; he plays almost everything su- | 


perbly; not only Debussy but Beethoven: 
not only Haydn but Chaikovsky; not only 
contemporary Europeans and Americans. 


Not Too Well 


. a 


HERE WAS a distinguished guest 
at the Symphony Concert yester- 
day afternoon—Monsieur Plorent 
| Schmitt of Alsace and Paris, play- 
ink che piano-part in his new “Symphonie 
Concertante,” music, as it proved, of ful] 
texture and large dimension For the 
third time in the fifty-two years of the 
Symphony Concerts, there was also room 
for Luily. This master of the music at 
the court of Louis XIV of France waa 
vorn in Florence on Nov. 29, 1682. To 
mark the three hundredth  anniver- 
sary, Dr. k.oussevitzky revived the 
suite of Ballet Airs arranged by the 
Bavarian conductor, Mottl, from Lully’s 
bages. It had not been heard in Svm- 
phony Hall through ten years. Freshly 
and agreeably it sounded on most ears. 
Yet before the end of the concert, the 
modern Schmitt and the ancient Lully 
were nearly effaced by the presence of 
the master-composer of these days, Sibe- 
lius, True, he was heard from a familiar 
piece, tne Second Symphony, in D minor, 
(nese twenty-five years in the active 
repertory. But he now spoke out from a 
perltormance unsurpassed hereabouts 
Within that quarier century. It held 
the listeners to the end of a long concert. 
rt stirred them, after the close, to slamp.- 
ing and to shouts, It brought the first 
thorough-going excitement of the present 
season; Whetted, as no other, anticipa- 
‘lon Of the repetition this evening. It 
may stand among the signal achieve. 
ments of Dr. Koussevitzky’s lengthening 
term. Piece for piece. to the glory of 
the composer as well as to their own, 
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. ‘onductor and orchestra have se 
but Bach and Handel. In my opinion. it}. 1)~ Se ae ne DAVOS BOMGis em: 
is Koussevitzky who succeeds most often celled it. Now that the projected cycle 


of Sibelius’s symphonies is well 
in adjusting his mind and technique to | },;. loomirg shadow bids fair to bs 


a veritable attraction for him."’ Witness | to produce. disclose a secret when I say 
‘the tribal rejoicings in the Psalm, the) _ Nor do I disclose : the great musicians 
'violence of the Tragedy of Salome, the that nig ay  reter now to the sens} 
sP1E " ‘ ' ‘ + . ° ‘ Pus im e - r . + 3 “> ; in 
seeming prescience of the cataclysms of Of our. aera anifests itself ! eac Saha Tae pay WA, 
the war in “Dreams” (withdrawn from tiveness to music that a inance— ; ach work, and discovering for it a dif- P4SS every concert of which one is part. 
this week's program), to mention only a} the SES oe nee ac ana the plas- “ying wonie paae aee cay ght PF ant 
wrasing, the acc a: San wee | S, besides bei Tr 
few. on pl the articulation of details in a lare* great orchestra] Hacks haakasha’ mph ‘_" the True enough, conductor and orchestra 
ticitv. the art X one who produces with his tinal ime, stimulated each other as men and fead- 
sounds which we hav Vv ; baa estra ers of. men do when. occasion heats 
ave never heard and|mutual fires. That fortunate condition 
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agidé, the soutcee and cause of such a&’ 
performance are not far to seek. Along 
with a few tone-poems—"Saga,” ‘Fin- 
landia,” “The Swan of Tuonela,” for con- 
venient instances—the First and the Sec- 
ond Symphony are Sibelius’s repertory 
pieces, in America played early and of- 
ten: from the outset hospitably received. 
Only when the conductor bids orchestra 
and audience to the third and the suc- 
ceeding symphonies do the pangs of ex- 
ploration begin. 

Thus the two familiar symphonies are 
isolated from the unfamiliar five; while 
conductors about to piay the one or the 
other tend to look backward rather than 
forward. They derive both from the 
“influences” under which Sibellus is pre- 
sumed to write in these eur.ier days—-oL 
Chaikovsky, for example, of Grieg and 
other Northerners, of Finnish folk-life 
and Finnish landscape. They play them 
accordingly. Such handling may serve 
thé First Symphony where these ‘in- 
fluences” are unmistakable. But it does 
not suffice for the Second wherein S- 
belius strikes out as plainly for himselt. 
Matter and manner, this Second leads in- 
to the long ascending line that now ends 
with the Seventh. Like those other tive, 
so far as content permits, the Second 
should be played, | 

Dr. Koussevitzky, and the orchestra) 
with him. had the insight so to play it.) 
They smoothed out no surfaces; subdued | 
no accents; sentimentalized no melodies; | 
broadened no tonal ascents; played no 
tricks with the time; twiddled with no 
details. They played the Symphany dl- 
rectly, starkly, severely. They agreed 
to the spareness of the Sibelian line, the 
shadows upon the S:belian color, the iso- 


lation of the Sibelian instruments, They 


laid bere the asperities of the Sibelian 
harmonies; softened none of the Sibelian 
progre sions; kept in high relief the in- 
dividual usage of every symphonie 
means. They set out the germ-like mo- 
tivs; shaped and propelled the melodies 
that coalesce from them, rise, contend, 
fall away; remount to new sonorities, or 
are still. They gained both the Sibelian 
contours and the Sibelian accents; 
achieved through them the Sibelian tex- 
ture, motion, contrasts. 

Most essential of all, they were playing 
this Second Symphony, not as Aa L£eo- 
graphical or a nationalistic music, but as 
the ‘expression of an ind.vidual = spirit 
transcending environment. The outcome 
Was revelation of the harsh Sibelian 
power, the austere Sibelian beauty, the 
sgomb>*- Sibellan atmosphere, beyond any 
previous performance of this Second 
Symphony. No one thought twice of 
Finnish implications. The mind, the im 
agination, the solitude of a detached, self- 
contained composer prevailed, From Dr 
Koussevitzkyv, directed insight and con- 
trolled release: from the orchestra, full- 
mettled and fine-tempered voices; for us 
of the audience deeper understanding 
and reciprocating emotion. 


Nowadays, the musie of Lully is the 
oldest that we usually hear at symphony 
concerts. He died while Bach and Han- 


dal, its reputed fathers—were in_ their 
cradles. Only an occasional Italian, also 
edited, may outstrip him ‘in length of 
years. One of the opera-ballets from 
which Mott] drew yesterday's numbers 
dates from 1674; another from. 1685; all 
four were primarily addressed to Louis 
XIV and his court. The convenient ad- 
jective for such music is ‘“‘quaint’”’ or 
“erehaic’: but ‘‘quaint’” implies some- 
thing pretty and peculiar; while to be 
‘archaic’. is to be dry and withered. 
Lully’s ballet-airs, as Mottl adapts them, 
suggest no such qualities. tlere foes 
music clear as the day, when there Was 
no luxuriant dress to cloak it; some- 
times admirably terse, as in the Lttle 
March from “‘Theseus”’; again expanding, 
agin tre hallot-rirs from “The Temple ct 
Peace,” into smooth-surfaced, finely mold- 
ed. artful.y proportioned melody. It 1s a 
eourtiy music. Therefore the rhythms are 
measured and the movement stately: but 
from neither has life withered away, 
Lully plies a cunning hand with his lit- 
tle orchestra: Joins, contrasts, isolates 
his slender choirs; at every turn makes 
the most of them. 

It is custom to say when we hear the 
hallet-airs of Gluck, written a century 
later, that wistful melancholy haunts 
them. Through Lully’s Minuet and other 
dances from “The Temple of Peace,’’ it 
may be traced in germ. Ceremonious as 
the music is, stage-sense runs in it. to 
be the ear-mark of French opera through 
4 centurv to come. Turn them whatever 
way the listener may, these ballet-airs 
are fascinating primitives. Yet the 
polish of @& mannered society is al. 
ready upon them. The curious may 
turn to other pazes where the humor the 
bravado, the excess, of this Italian he 
came courtiér, pushes through the Ver: 
sdilles veneer. 


Between Lully and Sibelius, the im- 
mense ‘“‘machine” of Monsieur Schmitt. 
Mor it reminded one and another hearer 
of nothing so much as the huge fresco: 
at the Salon. This “Symphonie Con- 
ceytante”’ is writt n for full modern or. 
chestra-—woodwinds in threes, sufficient 
brass, a crowded percussion corner. it 
fills pages thick with notes. It requires 

half hour and more for performance. 
ienecially in the last movement it 
axes conductor and orchestra as nol 
ven Stravinsky, on pares of “i? Sacr:” 

Violin-Concerto, taxed them. To 

rking ear. trvine to follow this 

in the quick sensations Ol 
‘formance, the rhythms, over long- 
seemed to change with everv 

Almost before the players 

-ould sound one, another thrust it ont. 
\Indless also were the details of color to 
be set in instantly, intricately. The 
Players made a good fist of it. The con- 
ductor toiled with the valiance of pro 
fessional duty and personal friendship. 
No orchestra will ever toss off Monsieur 
Schmitt’s “Symphonie Concertante.” 1x 
ceeding few—there is sound reason to be- 
lieve—will ever “grow into it.’ Bnough 
that the Boston Orchestra-—-and its con- 
ductor-¢aw their duty and did it. Even 


Monsieur Schmitt, masterful pianist tnay mental outbursts of power quite independ. 
nt in their or'gin from all great and 
‘small Stravin.kys of our time. What 
aptivated me in this score was the coura- 


he is, did net often make the piano sound 


through the thick integument around. 


There, in the. casual.commerce of a 
d the. taut 


seemed to He. Monsieur Schmitt has in- 


single hearing, the error an 


vented discoverable themes out of which 
he expands and upbuilds his three divi- 
sions. But before ear and mind may as- 
aimilate and judge them, they are crowd- 
ed out by a swarm of subsidiary motivs; 
lost in a wealth of detail; immersed in 
harmonic and instrumental color; silenced 
under sonorous or explosive clangors; 
well-enigh buried under the thickness of 
the tonal texture. Monsieur Schmitt, we 
ope told. craves spaciousness, but why fill 
very space to the brim? Monsieur 
Sehmitt courts complexity; but why mul- 
tiply it until all but the most expert and 
norepared listeners lose their way in the 
labyrinth? 

As a buffeted ship to the eye through 
nearly impenetrable sea-mists, so the 
frst movement tossed and lurched upon 
the beclouded ear. Then for a wh.le the 
slow movement brought relief and illum- 


ination. The ear heard clearly; the mind jor 


reacte to the musical thought and | V , 
ucted to th , S elaborates. I would intentionally omit 


several secondary parts in the perform- 
‘ance or introduce an extra scale in the 
‘ow register of the flute, or even a slide 
on the trombone in the orchestral tutti. 


progress; in shimmering surfaces and 


remote, thinned sonorities, the imagina- | 


tion descried a veritable poetry of tones. 
\ “great erescendo” and the music is 
thick-textured and impenetrable again. 
Onee it reopens upon the earlier vista of 
oet'zed sound, ony to return to the 
murk of complexities. . .. A finale 


vable and derived naturally from the melo- 


dic phrases, in fact being functions of 
hese melodic phrases. This is an achieve. 
ment, 

‘Perhaps you are right when you say 
‘hat clarity, such as is preached by 
he adherents to th» Gebrauchsmusik 
chool, was to be desired: but is there 
more clarity, as far as tonal ingredients 
ire concerned, in such works as Stravin- 
sky’s ‘Sacre,’ Prekofiev’s ‘Sept. ils sont 
Sept,’ or even Strauss’ ‘Alpine Sym- 
yhony?’ For a long time I cherished the 
dea of having experiments mad? as to 
how much of the music played actually 
-eaches the listeners’ ears. I would have 
several experts, possessirg the sense of 
absolute pitch and excellent knowledge of 
‘the score, seated in various parts of the 
hall at performances of complicated 
scores such as those [ have mentioned,— 
of such high-tension music as Edgar 
aréss cient.fically and moethodically 


“Then I would question the experts 


separately as to what was missing in the 
score, what intentionally wrong notes 


ot a deivine pace and in ceaseless Were played, what instruments were de- 
rhythmic change, stayed here and there lberately omitted, or, more generally, 
hy broad r, clearer measures. In the first what was clear and what ws not clear, 


movement, the “Symphonie Concertante” 
had tossed about cloudily; in this third It 


There is not a doubt in my mind that the 
answers would disclose discrepancies 


would ieap and run and cry aloud. But more startling than those recorded in the 
the impression r mained of a music Various descriptions by English college 


over-thick, over-complex, over-driven. 
Monsieur Schmitt keeps pace with the 

musica] times. Through ,the “Symphonie 

Concertante,” there are modernities of 


students as to the manner in which 
Julius Cesar was assassinated at a per- 
formance of Shakspeare’s play. ... 


“Sp aking of ‘paper-music,’ my eye 


rhythm, color, modulation, transition, is constantly offended every time I find, 


that the youngest innovator might envy 
him But he has waved away the iirst 
precept of modernism, which is clarity to 


iubies of the orchestra a kindred sym- 


in venerable scores, such instances of 
‘cence as the grating of the violoncellos 
against the double-basses through a very 
iv and mind. Honegger, writing for the suspicious looking serles of ascending 


eales in Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal-Cave’ 


nhony, has peinted the way to lucidity-— Overture. I am deeply aggrieved when 


ind torce, . There was warm applause | 


I observe the manner in which Rim:ky- 


‘or Monsieur Schmitt when he came to |Korsakov treats the figurations in the 


the stage with Dr, Koussevitzky. There | 


wood-wind, doubling suspensions and 


were only scattering and labored plaudits | Faces with the principal notes. I -am 


when, somewhat unexpectedly, he van- | 
ished from it. Between, his vast “‘mf&é- 


disturbed every time that, in Chaikov- 
‘ky'’s symphonies the violins interpolete 


chine’ had ground out only “papor music,” a rest in a continuous musical phrase, 
Mousieur ScHrfiitt’ Again H.T.P, only because they cannot play below G. 


V2 Low 


I always want them to unscrew their 


ROM a valued correspondent and G-strin 
; ; oc- & g peg and at least feign : 
2 casional contributor to this dep -t- ing tone. widen 


ment comes the following note for 


‘So when I hear repertory pieces with 


which it gladly makes room: “kor once ™Y visual memories of their illogical 
_ feel that I must dissent from you, Scoring, my ears become uncomfortably 


candidly, as to Schmitt’s latest opus [f!°Osnizant of the tonal blur, and I ‘a 


sna 


-here was ‘paper music’ in it, it must,™yself to modernistic scores fo 

have remained on paper, for what vag|@nd logic. But perhaps, romantic Guaaee 

audible proved most stimulating to me. DY definition, should not be altogether 

in fact, I felt that the work was most ex- Clear, If such is the case, then Florent 

raordinary, combining as it does the Schmitt achieved a perfect synthesis in 

mode! nisms of the year 1900,—all these Writing a score which is poetically 
red ninth chords, . -uspended fiiths, OPaque and m dernist cally delineative, 


thereal yearnings nowhi her,—with els- ° 


.. Dixj et animam levavil’”’ 
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“aq ' By PHILIP HALE |\**"\ literary, pictorial, historical association. 

The sixth concert of the Boston Sym- The music eee og a Po 

terday has his own de on of beauty. n 

pers aang mai cong gy would say his pleasure lies in strange, 

afternoon In Symphony nab. 2. complex rhythms, yet as a pianist 
sevituky conducted. Florent Schmitt, 


rhythm is by no means his strong 
composer and pianist, making his first point, and in a series of orchestral ex- 
visit to the United States, was the 


plosions, expected, and not expected, 
. but just to keep his hand in. Now in 
guest. The program Wee as follows: the first and second movements there is 
Lully, ballet suite; Schmitt, Symphonie occasional relief, comparative quiet. He 
concertante for orchestra and piano 3 gue ge Rage haguag “~~ 
; ‘heli . this moo ir im. oes he fear 
(first performance); Sibelius, Sym , ' 
imental, to sacrifice to the 
phony No. 2, D major. The whole set to be sentiment 
of Mottl’s arrangement of Lully’s 
dances was not performed. The noc- 


graces? Must he always ride in the 
whirlwind but without always dircct- 

turne was dropped; one of the two 

minuets was not played; a gavotte 


ing the storm? Or perhaps he loathes 
impressionism, or fears to be too pretty | 
edited by Theodore de Lajarte was sub- 
stituted. Lajarte, who wrote “The Mu- 


for anything. A strange, muscular ap- 

parition among his fellow musicians, , 

Some have been almost. as noisy, but | 

not with his display of brains. One| 

sical Library of the Paris Opera” and can admire his proficiency of technic 

other books about music, composed as shown in his works as one might 

operas, operettas, marches, dances, wish that it were not always’so appal- | 

choruses, edited “Dance Airs from Lully lingly in evidence. A thunder storm is) 

to Mehul,” also “Masterpieces of the a sublime spectacle but one does not | 

French Opera.” wish it to rage all night. Occasional | 

The dance airs and march music by mutterings as the storm passes give | 
Lully played yesterday are delightful in 
their simplicity and grace. Mott] was 
too fine a musician to spoil them by 

“modernizing” them to show what he 


consolation. 
It was to be expected that “hurrah- 
could do. Lajarte was equally sensible, 
also sensitive to the beauty of old-time 


boys” and setting off bombs, roman | 
candles and rockets in the finale of | 

music when Louis XIV liked to hear it 

and praised the Italian scapegrace; 


Sibelius’s second symphony would ex- 
when princesses and duchesses and 


cite the audience to uproarious ap- 
plause. Cecil Gray valiantly defends 
other noble dames stepped and glided 
their prettiest in the preSence of the 


this finale; finds we should all like 
“happy endings’; that it is difficult for 
us in these days to be triumphant; that 
Sibelius in this finale reaches a state of 
sun-king, - “spiritual serenity.” But why does Si- 
Mr. Schmitt holds a high position in belius make this mighty pother about 
the esteem of French musicians and it? 'To some of us this finale is an in- 
writers about music. (There is a dis- effectual striving after grandeur—fall- 
tinction to be made between them.) ing to the commonplace, if not music 
Boston has heard several of his most tainted with vulgarity, Although in 
important works at the Symphony con- this symphony Sibelius had not wholly 
certs. Chief among the works thus got away from Tchaikovsky, there is 
heard are: “Tragedy of Salome,” and better Tchaikovsky in the first sym- 
his “47th Psalm,” a most impressive phony of the series than in the second. 
work. The fine piano quintet has been The orchestral performance of 
performed here. (It will soon be played Schmitt’s Symphonie Concertante was 
again in a quasi-private musical club gq triumph over amazing, staggering dif- 
with Mr. Schmitt the pianist.) ficulties. Now that it is all over, one 
There is no denying the excellent 
musicianship of the visitor; his tho- 
rough mastery of all harmonic and or- 
chestral resources. He has been de- 


remembers gratefully the music of 
Lully and the delicately sympathetic 

scribed as robust, one might even say 

violent at times, if not generally. He 


treatment of the dance airs. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program for next week will com- 
prise Mozart’s Serenade in B flat for 
belongs to no school, his fervent ad- doubled wind instruments (first time 
mirers boast; he worships in no chapel, at these concerts); Vaughan Williams’s 
aoes not even cross the threshold or Fantasia on a theme by Tallis for string | 
look in the windows. Yet he won the orchestra: Schubert’s Symphony, C 
chief prize and the lesser prizes at | 
the Paris Conservatory. 
Judging from the compositions that 
have been heard here he delights in 
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have 
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support 
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even greater 


orchestra. 
indebtedness of 
omehow be liquidated in th 
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Written for The Christi. Science 
problems of technic. Take this latest 
work, it is interesting not only be- 
cause it is the most difficult music the 
orchestra has ever undertaken, so the 
Players say; the most difficult to con- 
duct, so Dr. Koussevitzky is reported 
to have said: furthermore it has no 


Monitor 

Symphonies Concertantes for or- 
chestra and piano are becoming 
regular fare for Boston Symphony 
patrons. On the fifth program we 
had had thai of Mr. Arnold Bax. On 
the sixth (Nov. 25-6) that of M. 
Florent Schmitt occupied the place 
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honor. M. Schmitt’s new work, 
eated to Dr, Koussevitzky and 

1e Boston orchestra, had its first 

rformance on this occasion. The 
composer, who was the pianist, was 
making, we believe, his first ap- 
pearance in America. 
-* Previous hearings of Mr. Schmitt's 
works had left us with the impres-. 
sion that he was the most German 
of French composers. This new score 
compels a modification of that opin- 
jon. There is still the German influ- 
ence, but the Symphonie Concertante 
is perhaps best described as cosmo- 
politan, or international. It reveals 
fellowship not only with Wagner and 
Debussy, but with Ravel, with 
Honegger, with Stravinsky — and 
with Mossolov. This is not to say 
that the score is imitative; it is too 
cerebral for that. It employs for 
the composer’s purposes the speech 
that theSe artists have made com- | 
mon property. 

The work was rather coolly re- 
ceived by the Friday afternoon sub-/ 
scribers, but M. Schmitt need not. 
feel too badly over that. A work so. 
strictly intellectual and so free from | 
any ingratiating element does not, 
easily appeal to an audience on first | 
hearing. There is a lyric element in 
the slow movement, together with 
some of the enchanting atmosphere | 
which we have come to consider | 
distinctly French; but the first and | 
the last movements are uncompro- 
mising in their dissonance and 
their violence. The last movement 
in particular contains rhythms 
which seem more complicated than 
Stravinsky’s own. The erudite work- 
manship is easily discernible, but 
the piece is not likely to become 
popular. This difficult score was) 
played with the greatest virtuosity 
by the orchestra, which was justly 
called upon by the conductor to/! 
Share the applause which an en-| 
‘thusiastic minority persisted in at. 
the close. 

_ The concert opened with the 

Simple charms of the Lully-Mottl . 
Ballet Suite, and closed with a per-— 

formance of Sibelius’s transitional 
Second Symphony so dazzling that 
the listeners lingered for an ovation 

that actually included cheers. 

, L. A, 3. 


Florent Schmitt was guest of honor 
&4t the Symphony concert yesterday 
afternoon, playing the solo part in the 
first public performance of his Sym- 
phonie Concertante for piano ahd o - 
chestra. The distinguished French 
composer, whose music has_ been 
played here by every conductor of the 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
past 20 years, has not before visited 
this country. 

Dr Koussevitzky also played a ballet 
suite drawn from operas by Lully and 
arranged for concert performance by 
Felix Mottl:; and Sibelius’ second 
Symphony, in D major. 

If there were any in yesterday's 
audience who still believed composers 
tec be romantic looking personages 
wearing unconventional habiliments, 
with long hair and wild eyes, they 
must have been surprised, perhaps 
disappointed to see a tall, spare, dig- 
nifed man with gray hair and beard, 
dressed simply, walk briskly to the 
middle of the stage and bow stiffly, 
almost in military fashion. 

Mr Schmitt has long been held in 
esteem for the individuality of his 
music. Disdaining, in his maturity, 
to follow the musical parade behind 
eny idol of the day, and cleaving to 
no ‘‘school’’ or sect of composition, he 
has made his own way, writing down 
what seemed to him to be good music. 
He has not wallowed in the sea of im- 
pressionism, nor has he waved the 
‘Back to Bach”’ standard. 

At first hearing, this Symphonie Con- 
certante discloses much that is inter- 
esting, impressive. It is concrete in 


' outline and harmonic treatment. 


Schmitt does not imply; he speaks out 
his mind. Althcugh many probably did 
not recognize it, for only the faithful 
minority clapped hands zealously yes- 
terday, there is a gpod deal of melody 
buried in the dissonant polyphonic 
depths. Especially is this true of the 
first movement where the strings and 


' some of the winds have real songs to 


sing. 

Mr Schmitt has written for a. large 
orchestra augmented by an array of 
percussion instruments. The _ piano 
part, on the whole, is treated rather 
as one of the instrumental voices than 
a solo, as in the time-honored con- 
certo. The composer obtains some 
startling effects in timbres’ and 
dynamics. Because he is an artist of 
ripe experience and unimpeachable 
ideals, his work is free from the flip- 
pancy and self-cOnsciousness which 
characterize that of many modernists. 
The shrewdness and vision of his con- 
struction is evident; there is no sug- 


gestion of hasty writing or of half- 
realized ideas, Above all, one senses 
that he wrote from a definite intel- 
lectual point of view. 

Most notable of all is the vitality and 
Wide variety of rhythms. In this re- 
spect the last of the three movements 
seemed terribly difficult, and the hard 
work which players and conductor en- 
countered was obvious, 

Where the Symphonie Concertante 
fails is in its lack of emotional power 


and of definite mood. Stravinsky’s. 
‘Rites of Spring’? has a rough, bar-- 
baric atmosphere that thrills. With! 
this masterpiece Schmitt’s work can | 
be compared in only one respect: the! 
Symphonie Concertante is quite as in- | 


volved rhythmically. Beethoven wrote 


practically a study in rhythms in ‘his 
Seventh Symphony, but that master: 


- 


‘certante,” for orchestra and piano, 


by the initial appearance here of the 


piece touches the heart. Perfection of | distinguished French composer as 


formal construction, well-written har- 
mony or counterpoint opulance. of in- 
strumentation are requisites of good 
music, But they alone are not enough. 
Musically, as well as physically, the 
heart remains the vital spot. 

Dr Koussevitzky, Mr Schmitt and 
the members of the orchestra deserve 
the highest commendation for a bril- 


liant, sonorous performance of an ex-| 


acting score. 

Lully’s Ballet Suite, which began 
the concert, ought to be heard more 
often. It has a freshness and charm 
which nearly three centuries have 
failed to wither. It was played excel- 
lently, save for one apparent slip in 
the Gavotte. Dr Koussevitzky con- 
ducted it with just the proper inten: 
sity. Sibelius’ Symphony, the final 
number, was accorded the warmth of 
feeling, the luminosity of interpre. 


tation which the conductor always | 
gives to this music, which, as all | 


know, he so greatly admires. Ernest 
Newman to the contrary, it seems in- 
conceivable that anyone could surpass 
Dr Koussevitzky’s reading of Sibelius, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams will be 
present at the Symphony concerts next 
week, when his Fantasia on a theme 
of Thomas Tallis will be played. <A 
Mozart Serenade for wind  instru- 
ments, and Schubert’s C major Sym- 
phony, No. 7, are also announced. 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

The symphony concert of yester- 
day afternoon was made notable by 
the first performance anywhere of 
Florent Schmitt’s “Symphonie Con- 


| 


| soloist in his own work, and by a sur- 
‘passingly eloquent performance of 
the Second Symphony of Sibelius 
that at the end roused the audience 
to a rare pitch of excitement and 
enthusiasm. 


SCHMITT’S NEW WORK 


That shy and élusive bird the musi- 
cal masterpiece has become s0 rare 
of late that it is risky buSiness to an- 


nounce the discovery or an authentic 
specimen. Let, then, the pronouncing 


of Mr. Schmitt’s new Concerto as great: 


music, or even notable music, be left 
to future commentators, and let those 
who liked and admired it yesterday 
; content themselves with calling it fine 
music. Even that is much nowadays. 
First of all Mr. Schmitt, who both 
in outward appearance and as com- 
poser belies the 62 Years with which 
he is credited, has written here as one 
whose mastery of every resource of or- 
chestral composition is easy and secure. 


The Tremendous Finale 


Again, his themes, while they do not 
impress at first blush as conspicuously 
original and distinctive, have neverthe- 
less character in themselves and lend 
themselves well to the composer's sym- 
phonic purposes with them. Often it 
has seemed as though Florent Schmitt 
composed intellectually rather than 
emotionally, but there are moving pages 
in the first two movements of this Con- 
certo, 

In some respects the most remark- 
able section of the work, the Finale, 
seemed yesterday something of a tour 
de force. Of the utmost rhythmic come | 
plexity, it taxed orchestra and con- 
ductor in rehearsal as few pieces have 
ever taxed them. And between amaze- 
ment at what men and leader were ac- 


-complishing and apprehension over the 


ultimate outcome, it was difficult to} 
hear the music purely as music. The! 
Outcome, let it immediately be record- 
ed, was wholly successful and brought | 
with it the féeling of relief that might | 
accompany the achievement of some | 
dangerous physical feat. 


Sibelius’ Second 


Mr. Schmitt, who played his musie 
competently: if not exactly brilliantly, 
was received by the audience with due 
cordiality and with apparent appreci- 
ation of the value of his music and of 
the technical triumph of the perf6rm- 
ance. That there was not here the 
furore later engendered by the Finale 
of Sibelius’ Symphony is no cause 
either for wonderment or for disparag- 
ing comparisons, To conclude and 
crown the Symphony, which is in cer- 
tain ways his best, Sibelius has reared 
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Ss re than an historical figure. } eae teurures are common to ‘the entire é . § eventh Pro annme 
et Florent Schmitt,| pleiad of that epoch. But the vital tissue | ; st 
Or rior : ®| _the horizonttal warp—is Schmitt's own. | 
| Hé has a keen:sentiment for modality,’) 
‘and, in studying his writing, one cannot | 
get away from the thought that he thinks | 
in hexatords rather’ Ani om pc Mate i 
pid : -seales. He séems to abhor the inexorable | , 
ae landing at standardized tonics, prefer- | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, at 2.30 o’clock 
my LORENT SCHMITT belongs to ring to build in free alternations of tones 3 
4 th ° gees age of French music, gnq semitones akin to Greek and ecclesi- 
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¢ for tice of ‘Debussy’s “Pelléas.”” ine: in a long descending line in a SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4, at 8.15 O clock 
Was Aldous Huxley who, in one of his! «gaiome’s Dance,” from violins to basses, } 
fet candies,” sét down this date a8’ he uses six-note units with a fresh tonic | 
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king the maturity’ of a generation.’ in each subsequent'link. These six tones, | 
ina brief two years the premiére) jn different guises in different works, are 
_ Florent Schmitt's Forty-Seventh| sometimes divided in two sytnmetric | 
im took place in Paris and marked! parts; sometimes, by cleaving the medi- | | 
ther date—the advent of studied bar-| ant in two, a seventh note is introduced; | Mozart i 3TH'h | Serenade for Wind Instruments in B-flat 


rity. The composer was a recipient) or else the scheme. is extended to the 

% a Prix de Rome, which should havej full octave modally regarded. At times, (Koechel No. 361) 

been a sufficient guarantee for good be-| this horizontal design includes skips of . Largo; Molto Allegro. 

havior. To think that this reward should} a third, thus giving the impression of a : Minuetto 

‘go to encourage polytonal hymnology.} broken chord, that may subsequently be | ; 

‘Is it for this sort of thing that the a x ARR into ay re pheingy tl Bio . Romanze. 

‘de Rome is established?” apostrophized/ process of ‘simple integration. In this ee 

‘@ dismayed Academician on the critical | treatment of scales modes and chords liés | . Theme and Variations. 

‘pages Of a musical weekly a quarter of|the secret of Schmitt’s intempestive’ re- | _ Vv. Rondo. 

ury ago. | | jection of the whole-tone scale which was 

4@ text of the Psalm called) the scale of all modernists of 1900. This 

‘ance; but had not Saint-Saéns’ no ane gg i no ee Pb ag in- |) 

this sort of thing without offence’ tegral, the augmented triad, is ambiguous | “Wh: 

‘o ony? as he cl oda appinal in ite universal applicability... @iok actt- | Vaughan Williams . Fantasia on a theme by Thomas Tallis 

‘of the hands of the Psalmist be done) fibred meat was not for Schmitt’s mas- | 
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1e yublic ‘More than Stravinsky | we 
wen years afterward; for Stravinsky| ‘The Tragedy of Salome” was com- 

sa. uss: an, a Scythian, a Sarmatian, poset? between 1907 and 1910 and dedi- 

G@ anything could be expected of cated to Igor Stravinsky. If the dedica- 

mad like gee cate saphrcg bong tion Be SS rDNA Ps then |) i ae 

fenchman o eurthe - et - Moselle, Schmitt must have. dedicated it to the || | ; ; , 
- durir _the Franco-Prussian war,, a ae ba was gr se? Be ene ‘ petonent symp hony inc me No. 7 
» of j}ary nor barbaric, the Stravinsky before | | 

e af “Petrushka” and “Le Sacre.”” Yet this | . Andante; allegro non troppo. 

dedication seems hardly fortuitous; for | i . Andante con moto. 

the score bears a. premonition of the | Scherzo; allegro vivace; Trio 

power that Stravinsky was to loosen on | ; ; 

the world séveral years later. The score . Finale: Allegro vivace. 

also contains some wild time-signatures, | 
{such as three-and-a-half quarters, which ; 
© 18 uae Rwy to sOme even now, 4l- 
inst | of feat-otade atimingiie thas this russe. There will be an intermission before the symphony 

ei fT ure equals seven eights—no insurmount- 
_minc jably difficult unit, | 
‘OL é | The popular impression " concerning } 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


itor os 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 

Mats it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 

pe, of | Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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& climax that for cumulative insonesty | 
and final overwhelming power has few oa ; a & iin i dai af 
ip i ali elit ape a lb rete : “FiFTY-SECOND SEASON. NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE | 
‘vitzky and the orchestra yesterda | : 
made the most of it. | : 

The familiar and charming Lully- 
Motil ballet suite began the concert) 
and reminded us afresh that the father 
of French opera was as composer some- | 
thing niore than an historical figure. | 


, : DAW ) QODTA TO TNE 
Traits of Florent Schmitt, pleiad of that epoch. But the vital tissue . -}'f enth IP rOLTANHNNE 


—the horizonttal warp—is Schmitt’s own. 
From His Prix de Rome He has a keen sentiment for modality, 


and, in studying his writing, one rs a 
To This Boston Day set away from the thought that he thinks 
an aE scales. He seems to abhor the inexorable | 
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in hexacords rather than in full-octave 

LORENT SCHMITT belongs to 
the golden age of French music, 
which culminated in the first per 
formance of Debussy’s ‘‘Pelléas.” 
lt was Aldous Huxley who, in one of his 
“brief candles,”’’ set down this date as 


marking the maturity of a generation. | 
Within a brief two years the premiére 
of Florent Schmitt’s Forty-Seventh | 


Psalm took place in Paris and marked 
another date—the advent of studied bar- 
barity. The composer was a recipient 
of a Prix de Rome, which should have 
been a sufficient guarantee for good be- 
havior. To think that this reward should 
go to encourage polytonal hymnology. 


“Is it for this sort of thing that the Prix | 
de Rome is established?” apostrophized: 
a dismayed Academician on the critical ; 
pages of a musical weekly a quarter of | 


| a century ago. 


True, the text of the Psalm called | 


for exuberance; but had not Saint-Saéns 
done this sort of thing without offence 
to harmony? Could not the clapping 
of the hands of the Psalmist be done 
more harmoniously? Schmitt offended 
the public more than Stravinsky did 
seven years afterward: for Stravinsky 
was a Russian, a Scythian, a Sarmatian, 
and anything could be expected of 
a nomad like him. But Schmitt was 
a Frenchman of Meurthe- et - Moselle, 
born during the Franco-Prussian war, 


mative of a border State saved for. 


France after the débacle. He was 
brought up in the pure Latin tradition, 
cultivating grace and measure, not 
vehemence and abandon. 

| Upon examination of the score of the 
Psalm, one must admit, even in 1932, 
that the objectors had sufficient cause. 
There is obvious polytonality at the very 


outset: C major defiantly projected 


against the pedal of F-sharp. There are 
parallel progressions of alternating major 
and minor triads with and without the 
benefit of an organ point. There are 
cymbals (“beaucoup de cymbales!” ex- 
Claims the critic in righteous terror): 
there are bars in five-four time. Yet 
there are points in the composer's favor 
from the academic point of view. 
Florent Schmitt studiously avoids super- 
‘fluous harshness of harmony (as when he 
takes the fifth out of an E-major 
Chord to avoid friction with the (C of 
the forthcoming C major). The flow and 
ebb of tonal power. are strictly propor- 
toned. The choral writing is eminently 
vocal. There is a sense of. repose when, 
as Emile. Vuillermoz beautifully  de- 
scribes it, the sharps are extinguished, 
and five flats gently illumine the staff. 


age ee 


landings at standardized tonics, prefer- 
ring to build in free alternations of tones 
and semitones akin to Greek and ecclesi- 
astical modes. 


Thus, in a long descending line in| 
“Salome’s Dance,” from violins to basses, 


he uses six-note units with a fresh tonic 
in each subsequent link. These six tones, 
in different guises in different works, are 


sometimes divided in two symmetric , 
parts; sometimes, by cleaving the medi- | 
ant in two, a seventh note is introduced; | 
or else the scheme. is extended to the! 
full octave modally regarded. At times, | 
this horizontal design includes skips of, 
a third, thus giving the impression of a : 
broken chord, that may subsequently be ; 
assembled into a vertical column by the | 
process of ‘simple integration. In this ' 
treatment of scales modes and chords lies | 
the secret of Schmitt’s intempestive re- | 
ijection of the whole-tone scale which was 
the scale of all modernists of 1900. This | 
scale offers no variety; its harmonic in- |: 


tegral, the augmented triad, is ambiguous 


in its universal applicability. Such soft- | 


fibred meat was not for Schmitt’s mas- 
culine temper. 


“The Tragedy of Salome” was com- | 
posed between 1907 and 1910 and dedi- | 
cated to Igor Stravinsky. If the dedica- | 
tion was not an afterthought, then, 
Schmitt must have dedicated it to the | 
Stravinsky who was neither revolution- | 
ary nor barbaric, the Stravinsky before | 
“Petrushka”’ and ‘‘Le Sacre.” Yet this | 
dedication seems hardly fortuitous; for | 


the score bears a. premonition of the 
power that Stravinsky was to loosen on 
the world séveral years later. The score 
also contains some wild time-signatures, 
such as three-and-a-half quarters, which 
looks startling to some even now, al- 
though it is easy to see, with the aid 
of first-grade arithmetic, that this meas- 


ure equals seven eights—no insurmount- 
ably difficult unit. 


t 
The popular impression concerning | 


DCOIMILL S TeMIEOLnavie wWwuUslece vs 
found to be deficient in sensuousness, 
with ‘‘nothing that suggests the thought 
of woman in the whole work.”’ 

Thus, Schmitt seems to be master of 


the entire gamut of human musical emo- | 


tions—from barbarity to austerity. Yet, 
he is one of the most wholesome person- 
alties in music, traveling along a straight 
path from the days of his Prix de Rome 
to the present time. Like Ravel and De- 
bussy, he never wrote a “straight’’ sym- 
phony or any music that gnay be called 


absolute in our parlance. Schmitt's | 
works suggest rich imagination; while 


the literary program attached to them 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 3, at 8.15 o'clock 


Mozart ' } | Serenade for Wind Instruments in B-flat 
(Koechel No. 361) 

Largo; Molto Allegro. 

Minuetto. 

Romanze. 

Theme and Variations. 

Rondo. 

(First time at these concerts) 
! 


Vaughan Williams Fantasia on a theme by Thomas Tallis 


for String Orchestra 


Schubert Symphony in C major, No. 7 


Andante; allegro non troppo. 
Andante con moto. 

Scherzo; allegro vivace; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro vivace. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, ma 


y worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Florent Schmitt has not betrayed the)'detracts nothing from their musical 
Latin Muse, and there is nothing in. his |‘ value. - i | ! a 

Psalm that suggests the gigantic smears|not be artificially,.manufactured for se- | 
of tone-color that submerge the notes lected groups. 
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& climax that for cumulative intensity | 


‘and final overwhelming power hes few ' \. 
Yivals in all music and Dr. Kousse- \ 


vitzky and the orchestra yesterday 
made the most of it. 

The familiar and charming Lully- 
Mottl ballet suite began the concert | 
and reminded us afresh that the father 
of French opera was as composer some- | 
thing niore than an historical figure, 


‘Traits of Florent Schmitt, 
From His Prix de Rome | 


i 


To This Boston Day | 


| 
| 
| | 


LORENT SCHMITT belongs to, 

the golden age of French music, | 

which culminated in the first per-| 

formance of Debussy’s ‘Pelléas.” 
it was Aldous Huxley who, in one of his 
“brief candles,’’ set down this date as 
marking the maturity of a generation. 
Within a brief two years the premiére 
of FMorent Schmitt’s Forty-Seventh 
Psalm. took place in Paris and marked 
another date—the advent of studied bar- 
barity. The composer was a recipient 
of a Prix de Rome, which should have 
been a sufficient guarantee for good be- 
havior. To think that this reward should 
go to encourage polytonal hymnology. 
“Is it for this sort of thing that the Prix 
de Rome is established?” apostrophized 
a dismayed Academician on the critical 
pages of a musical weekly a quarter of 
@ century ago. 

True, the text of the Psalm called 
for exuberance; but had not Saint-Saéns 
done this sort of thing without offence 
to harmony? Could not the clapping 
of the hands of the Psalmist be done 
more harmoniously? Schmitt offended 
‘the public more than Stravinsky did 
seven years afterward: for Stravinsky 
was a Russian, a Scythian, a Sarmatian, 
and anything could be expected of 
a nomad like him. But Schmitt was 
a Frenchman of Meurthe-et- Moselle, 
born during the Franco-Prussian war, 
native of 
France after the débacle. He was 
brought up in the pure Latin tradition. 
cultivating grace and measure, not 
vehemence and abandon. 

Upon examination of the score of the 
Psalm, one must admit, even in 1932, 
that the objectors had sufficient cause, 
There is obvious polytonality at the very 
outset: C major defiantly projected 
against the pedal of ’-sharp. There are 
parallel progressions of alternating major 
and minor triads with and without the 
benefit of an organ point. There are 
cymbals (“beaucoup de cymbales!” ex- 
claims the critic in righteous terror): 
there are bars in five-four time, Yet 
‘there are points in the composer's favor 
—from the academic point of view. 
Florent Schmitt studiously avoids super- 
fluous harshness of harmony (as when he 
takes the fifth out of an Ki-major 
Chord to avoid friction with the C of 
the forthcoming C major). The flow and 
ebb of tonal power. are strictly propor- 
tioned. The choral writing is éminently 
vocal. There is a sense of. repose when 
as Emile. Vuillermoz beautifully de. 
scribes it, the sharps are extinguished 
and five flats gently illumine the staff. | 
Florent Schmitt has. not betrayed the 
Latin Muse, and there is nothing in his 
Psalm that. suggests. the gigantic smears 
of tone-color that submerge the notes 


a border State saved for | 
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is that he seldom lets his instruments 
stay idle; that even the preverbial rests 
in the drum-parts are filled in-so that the 
drummer may not enjoy a mental vaca- 
tion. He has been charged-with malice; 
while an authorized biography even in- 
cludes a confirming anecdote. Schmitt, 
it appears, during rehearsals of the 
Psalm, discovered that certain blowers of 
brass had too much leisure to rest their 
embouchures. Forthwith he marked par- 
enthetical possibilities on his cuffs. As 
the story goes, the effect on various 
Parisian chemisiers was inspirational-— 
the creation of a specialty, musical cuffs, 


with staff and clef traced in an indigo 


that no laundering could wash away. 
Perusing Schmitt’s scores, one does noi 


find evidence of such a sweating system. 


To the contrary, group-scoring is a con- 
spicuous feature in Schmitt’s orchestra- 
tion. Consider, for instance, the extraor- 
dinary episode in ‘‘Pompey’s Camp” from 
the Suite of incidental music to Shaks- 
peare’s “Antony and Cleopatra, written 
for brass orchestra and humanely scored. 
On the other hand, the pianist who under- 
takes to play the ‘‘Sonata libre en deux 


parties enchainées”’ for violin and piano- 
forte must be quite ubiquitous to meet the | 
demands of the score. This Sonata con- |. 
tains in title and subtitle several abstruse | 
puns: a reference to Clemenceau and his) 
daily newspaper which was suppressed 
by the censor and appeared again with | 


the titular adjective changed from “free” 
to “chained’’; a pun also in the Latin 
subtitle, ‘‘ad modum clementis aque, 


apparently alluding to Clementi's pioneer | 


work in piano music. 


It is impossible to understand why) 


Schmitt has acquired a revutation of un 
worldliness. ‘A ferociously solitary per- 


son,” he was reported to be at the time. 


when his works reached foreign lands. 


An unidentifiable source branded him as) 


’ 


“the wild boar of the Ardennes,’ or, mcre 
accurately as to the geography, of the 
Vosges. Puns were many in English and 
American newspapers as to the poten 
tialities of the animal’s spelling, with 
scant chance for the punsters, since ba->- 
baric music is seldom boring, and Schmitt 
was heralded as a composer of barbaric 
music. Schmitt’s tragic Salome was ad- 
judged lascivious beyond musical decency, 


and the innocuous ‘“‘Réves’”’ were said to | 


disclose Freudian connotations that might 
be unfit to print. On the other hand, 
Schmitt’s remarkable Quintet of 1908 was 
found to be deficient in sensuousness, 


with ‘‘nothing that suggests the thought | 


of woman in the whole work.” 


Thus, Schmitt seems to be master of | 
the entire gamut of human musical emo- | 


tions—from barbarity to austerity. Yet, 
he is one of the most wholesome person- 
alties in music, traveling along a straight 
path from the days of his Prix de Rome 
to the present time. Like Ravel and De- 
bussy, he never wrote a “‘straight’’ sym- 
phony or any music that gnay be called 
absolute in our parlance. 


the literary program attached to them 
‘detracts nothing from their musical 
‘value. 


not be artificially manufactured for se- | 


lected groups. 


siorent Schmitt’s method of composition | 


Schmitt’s | 
works suggest rich imagination; while | 


“ZIFTY-SECOND SEASON. NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 


oe 


Seventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 3, at 8.15 o’clock 


Serenade for Wind Instruments in B-flat 
(Koechel No. 361) 


Mozart 


Largo; Molto Allegro. 
Minuetto. 
Romanze. 
Theme and Variations. 
Rondo. 
(First time at these concerts) 


' 


Vaughan Walliams Fantasia on a theme by Thomas Tallis 


for String Orchestra 


Schubert Symphony in C major, No. 7 


Andante; allegro non troppo. 
Andante con moto. 

Scherzo; allegro vivace; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro vivace. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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made the most of it. rr ‘a4 -" 

The familiar and charming Lully- 
Mott] ballet suite began the concert! 
and reminded us afresh that the father 


is that he seldom lets his instruments 
stay idle; that even the preverbial rests 
of French opera was as composer some- | in the drum-parts are filled in-so that the 
thing miore than an historical figure, drummer may not enjoy a mental vaca- 


. : tion. He has been charged-with malice; | > PTS AL. Pp PAYOPA TATA 
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‘it appears, during rehearsals of the 

. | Psalm, discovered that certain blowers of 

To This Boston Day ‘brass had too much leisure to rest their 
Ta aaa 'embouchures. Forthwith he marked par- 

| enthetical possibilities on his cuffs. AS 

LORENT SCHMITT belongs to|the story goes, the effect on various 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, at 2.30 o’clock 


the golden age of French music, 
which culminated in the first per- 
formance of Debussy’s ‘Pelléas.” 


it was Aldous Huxley who, in one of his 


“brief candles,’’ set down this date as 
marking the maturity of a generation. 
Within a brief two years the premiére 
of Florent Schmitt’s Forty-Seventh 
Psalm. took place in Paris and marked 
another date—the advent of studied bar- 
barity. The composer was a recipient 
of a Prix de Rome, which should have 
been a sufficient guarantee for good be- 
havior. To think that this reward should 
go to encourage polytonal hymnology. 
“Is it for this sort of thing that the Prix 
de Rome is established?’ apostrophized 
a dismayed Academician on the critical 
pages of a musical weekly a quarter of 


a century ago. 


| 


True, the text of the Psalm called 
for exuberance; but had not Saint-Saéns 
done this sort of thing without offence 
to harmony? Could not the clapping 
of the hands of the Psalmist be done 
more harmoniously? Schmitt offended 


the public more than Stravinsky did 


Sséven years afterward; for Stravinsky 
was a Russian, a Scythian, a Sarmatian, 
and anything could be expected of 
a nomad like him. But Schmitt was 


a@ Frenchman of Meurthe- et - Moselle, 
born during the Franco-Prussian war, | 


native of a border State saved for 
France after the débacle. He was 
brought up in the pure Latin tradition. 
cultivating grace and measure. not 
vehemence and abandon. 

Upon examination of the score of the 
Psalm, one must admit, even in 1932, 
that the objectors had sufficient cause, 
There is obvious polytonalit 
Sepobmrchh C major defiantly 
against the pedal of F’-sharp. There are 
parallel progressions of alternating major 
and minor triads with and without the 
benefit of an organ point. There are 
cymbals (‘‘beaucoup de cymbales!” ex. 
Claims the critic in righteous terror): 
there are bars in five-four time. Yet 
there are points in the composer's f 
from the academic point of view. 
Florent Schmitt studiously avoids super- 
fluous harshness of harmony ( 
takes the fifth out of an EK 


Chord to avoid friction with the 
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Unlike many another master of yester. 


projected | day, Florent Schmitt follows the de- 


‘'velopments of contemporary music with 
'‘keen interest, and in most deserving . 
‘cases, With admiration. But as a creator 
ihe keeps his own countenance. For all. 


his admiration for Stravinsky, he never | 
let one particle of Stravinskian brimstone 
fall into his brews. 
avor |cultural curiosity to the literary pages 
of many important French publications. | 
There he appears as large-minded, dis- | 
as when he;criminating observer. 


He confines his 


What is Schon- | 


c-major |berg to him? Yet Florent Schmitt fought | 
C of {for him when the Five Orchestral Pieces | 


the forthcoming C major). The flow and {were hissed in Paris. If we are to be- | 


ebb of tonal power are strictly propor- |lieve an authorized biographer, Schmitt 
risked a physica] encounter on that occa- | 
vocal. There is a sense of. repose when, |sion, and, ‘probably defeated, suffered the | 
loss of a lorgnon and a pupil’s score. .... 


tioned. The choral writing is éminently 


as Emile. Vuillermoz beautifully  de- 


scribes it, the sharps are extinguished,| Florent Schmitt is as vibrant with th 


and five flats gently illumine the staff. jlife around him as he was in his forma. 


Florent Schmitt has. not betrayed the tive. years. He breathes the air of all 
Latin Muse, and there is nothing in his| peoples, because he knows that air can- 
Psalm that suggests the gigantic smears |not be artificially .manufactured for se- 
of tone-color that submerge the notes |lected groups. | 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 3, at 8.15 o’clock 


Serenade for Wind Instruments in B-flat 
(Koechel No. 361) 


Mozart 


Largo; Molto Allegro. 
Minuetto. 
Romanze. 
Theme and Variations. 
Rondo. 
(First time at these concerts) 


' 


Vaughan Walliams Fantasia on a theme by Thomas Tallis 


for String Orchestra 


Schubert Symphony in C major, No. 7 


Andante; allegro non troppo. 
Andante con moto. 

Scherzo; allegro vivace; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro vivace. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


E.very licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


ee ee ——E 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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i ury and in the modern practises of our 
own day. For the mood of that century, of 


YOnductor and management stand ab- 


solved of criticism for not choosing one Carry away and whistle (demand madé 


Afternoon of | 


of the larger works. It was the wish 
of the composer himself that the orches- 
tra play his Fantasia while he was in 
Boston. It was in response to an in- 


| Rare Mozart | quiry from Symphony Hall as to his 


And Williams 


“Tallis Fantasia”? Serenade 
For Wind Choir and 


Koussevitzky 
WY ec3 

HE olaitkind of the program for 

the current concert of the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra began 

with the idea of doing honor to 
a distinguished visitor, and was curried 
to a conclusion as a design in contrasted 
gonorities. Since Vaughan Williams, = 
he prefers to be called (Dr. ngs 
Vaughan Williams, to give him his oe” 
and just due), was the visitor, a piece 0 
his music was to be played. Once it was 
determined that the chosen composition 
would be the Fantasia on a Theme by 
Tallis, Dr. Koussevitzky—shrewd and 
sensitive program maker that he is— 
© necived the notion of contrast.ng with 
this piece for string orchestra another 
for wood-wind choir, thus leading up LO 
the third piece for full orchestra. rhe 
music for wood-winds could hardly have 
been novelty from a contemporary com- 
‘poser: the contemporary composer was 
already at hand with a string piece. It 
would be the more desirable, even, that 
ai‘piece from a “standard” composer 
should be a novelty! And since-—strange 
as it may seem—there is in existence no 
better or more fruitful reservoir of un- 
played pieces (in this community) than 
the complete catalogues of the works of 
Haydn and Mozart, it was to one of these 
composers that he turned for his novelvy 
out.of the past. Mozart yielded him his 
piece, a Serenade in B-flat for a consider- 
able wood-wind choir, said to- have 
pleased greatly audiences in Mozart's own 
day. Out of its seven movements, the 
conductor announced three to be played, 
made a last minute change and actually 
played five. For the orchestra as a 
whole he added the expansive Symphony 
in C major of Schubert. 


‘By all the signs known to a reviewer, 
a'ipiece by Vaughan Williams was more 
than welcome at this concert. If there 
-Was any tendency to demur, it was not at 
the idea of Vaughan Williams being 


played, but quite the opposite, at the | 


idea that one of the larger of his works, 
as yet unknown to the audiences of Sym- 
phony Hall, say the Pastoral Symphony, 
or the Sea Symphony, should not have 
found place on this program. ‘To any 
who may have felt thus be it said that 


preterence in the matter that he ex- 
pressed the wish. It was a proper cour- 
tesy to him that the wish be granted. 
Nevertheless, the fact eXists that there 
is an appreciable demand for a hearing 
of either the Pastora] or the Sea Sym- 
phony from Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra. When the Pastoral Symphony 
was performed some years azo by the or- 
chestra of the New Enyzland Conseérva- 
tory of Music it was exceedingly well 
received, 

Not that any one thought any the jess 
of the Fantasia on a Theme by ‘Tallis. 
That little masterpiece brought only de- 
light and pleasure. And surely the time 
for its revival had come. In it Vaughan 


Williams shows himself the full musician, | 
interested alike in orchestral and choral | 
music. The piece is entirely orches(ral. | 


The theme is borrowed from chora m :sic 
The disposition ol the s.ring orchesira 
Which he made was surely suggested by 
the way in which choral conductors order 
their forces. Vaughan Williams asks for 
the solo voices of a string quartet, for a 
small orchestra with two players to a 
part, for the large orchestra consisting 
of the rest of the strings. One can not 
avoid the supposition that this arranze- 
ment Was suggested to him by the fre- 
quent division of choral groups inio 
quartets, semi-choruses and choruses. 
Certain it is that he knows his choral 
music as thoroughly as he kflows the 
orchestra. 

Yesterday’s performance seated these 
groups—in accordance with the com- 
poser’s direction in the score—-in a man- 
ner that enhanced greatly the music as 
it was written. The large, main orches- 
tra occupied the usual place of the 
strings. The solo players of the quartet 
—the leaders of the various divisions of 
the string choir—sat also in their usual 
places. The small orchestra was grouped 
together immediately in front of the or- 
zan, in the place where horns usually 
sit. From the effect of their several 
antiphonal responses, generally in 
ethereal tones, one could almost imagine 
the “choir of angels,” or “celestial! 
voices” in some great choral work, sit- 
ling off by themselves in a remote gal- 
lery, singing their music intended to 
suggest more than earthly beauty. [hus 
is if from a distance came the tones of 
this small orchestra—as echoes of the 
large orchestra, as backgruond for the 
solo voices. 

The plece as a whole enhances beyond 
belief a simple tune which no doubt would 
sound extraordinarily restrained and sub- 
clued to @ modern ear not accustomed to 
the ways of sixteenth century composers. 
lurther, nu composer could thus enhance 
‘t who was not equally versed and steeped 
in both the magnificent music of that cen 


ihe church music of that century, 
Vaughan Wiliiams evokes in a degree 
equal to that which would be evoked by an 
uctual piece of ecclesiastical music by 
Byrd or by Pa-estrina. Yet the music 
s in fact a p.ece made out of the 
inaterials and by the methods of our own 
day. In the warmth of the combined 


‘enor voices of the orchestra Vaughan) 


only of ‘‘classical’’ or ‘‘moderntistic”’ com-, 
posers, anyway), but that,one has: seme- 
how been attracted, pleased,, that. one: has 
gone through an experience. worth .re- 
peating. And after all, has music any 
better office? . 

That the audience felt similarly was 
evident by the applause which followed. 
it has been said until it will scarce bear 


Will'ams—remembering that the tune of | "epeating that the Friday audience at 


the original hymn theme was also in the 
L.enor—begins it; in the radiance of high 
strings he brings it to full fruition; be- 
tween he sets solo voices agalnst an 
ethereal background, {tn comment upon it. 
The whole is a thing of beauty even more 
than an Iinieresting reminder of the 
muse of a day long since gone. 

Performance matched music step by 
step; did the composer intend to evoke 
ihe past —conductor and men sensed it, 
rave voce to the mood and the feeling 
which the composer could no more than 
lope someone would be able to find in the 
notes he put on paper; did he hope for 
‘ich fullness in beg nning, for unearthly 
sheen toward conclusion, he had it from 
vesterday’s forces. And an audience 
warmed toward it all, gave the unmis- 
takable sign by the usual handc!apping, 
While Vaughan Williams was ushered to 
the platform. There he appeare?. a huge 
‘igure beside Dr. Koussev tzky.in business 
“lothe: of a ‘annish hue, su prisingly (for 
one of his experience) ill at ease, obviously 
y'eased by the appreciation of the audi- 
ence and by the performance which he 
had just heard. 


ee ee 


But the performance of the movements 
from Mozart’s Serenade had also given 
pleasure. One had feared that it might 
be nothing more than the musical chatter 
Which composer after composer in the 
days of Bach, Haydn and Mozart was 
obliged to turn out page after page for 
performance at the behest and for the 
casual amusement of some lordly patron. 


Symphony Hall is an apathetic audience. 


4 . 
Sometimes it is. Yesterday it was not. 


First it called Dr. Koussevitzky back to 
make his bow. Then it recalled him, to 


bid his thirteen rise for their acknowl- 
/derement of thanks for pleasures given. 


Then it recalled him again, did not rest 
content until once more the little wood- 


wind band was on its feet. Thus the fate 
‘of an unknown ‘‘minor’’ work of Wolf- 


gang Amadeus Mozart in the year of 
grace, 1932. 


ewes — wo 


If these two items came freshly upon 
the ears of a present audience, the sym- 
phony whieh f°) vowel is one known its! 
liked. It is the symphony for which 
Schumann coined the tamous phrase, 
“heavenly lengths,’ as applied to the 
music of Schubert. It is a fresh, in- 
Vigorating music trom beginning to end. 
iSven the slow movement resembles mvre 
a gently rhythmed march than the song- 
ful Outpouring which compvusers have s0 
frequently written at this puint in a sym- 
phony. indeed this symphony, as one 
passes its themes in review one by one, 
in spite of the lovely melodic contours of 
several of them, is, like Beethoven's 
Seventh (thuugh in lesser degree) essen- 
tially a symphony of rhythm. For the 
urst themes of the movements (all but the 
low movement one expects—and .¢@- 
-eives—stur. dy, aggress.ve tiemes wih a 
degree of motion. For the “second 
themes” the convention is for lyric moods 
io predominate. But the second theme of 


One was delighted to find that commen- ‘he first movement, thoroughly Schu- 
tators insisted that it was widely played | bertian, might almost be an Oriental 


and well liked in its own day; began to 


look forward to it with anticipation. It | 
issembles a lucky thirteen of players— | 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 


4% double bassoon, four horns—and two 
basset horns. These last instruments are 
variously described as the old equivalent 
of modern alto or tenor clarinets. The 
parts were taken yesterday by a bass 
clarinet and an English horn. 

In the hearing, anticipation was re- 
warded. Through a Largo and Allegro, 
a Minuet, a Romanze, a Theme with Va- 


dance, with its rhythms. its harmonies, 
its line. And the second theme of the 
ast movement, with its acvented re- 
peated notes, is as highly rhythmed as 
any in the symphony. Whi.e in the 
S-herzo all] the secondary ideas, as well 


as the en ire trio, suggest the waltz. In 


his wise, as a symphony of motion Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his men played it. And 
thus an audience liked it. A. H. M, 
E TEMPS, the Parisid&i newspaper, an- 
ticipating the performances, last 
week at Symphony Hall, of Monsieur 


riations, a Rondo, one did not tire, did Schmitt’s “Symphonie Concertante,” re- 
not find attention wandering. Never does marks that “Monsieur Koussevitzky ai- 


Mozart allow his textures to 


thicken,ways we.comes largely French scores.’ 


never does he give an instrument promi- (“Partitions de chez nous’”’). As a matter 
nence to the point of full satiety, always of fact ‘Monsieur’. Koussevitzky wel- 
does he follow it with just the right foil,comes French pieces no oftener and no 
always does he find just the right music more largely than he welcomes Russian, 
‘or the color of the moment, just the German, American or Finnish. In the} 
right color for the music. And when it iSiyears of Dr. Muck it was the provincial 


all over, When one begins 


to meditate ON and mistaken habit of Berlin newspapers, 


what happened, one realizes that one has to regard the Boston Orchestra as a Ger-, 
not tound a single tune that one couldjman dependency. .Now the éelusion that! 
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AUX DP PHILIP HALE ‘ * 

OTe avemn, concert of the Boston jn 4 concert hall, as it was performed 
Symphony orchestra took place oat yesterday. it suggested a cathedral ser- 
terday afternoon in Symphony O* vice, with choirs solemnly chanting, 
Dr, Koussevitzky conducted. The p 3 now antiphonally, now with full voices. 
gram was as follows: Mozart, Serenade tmpressive music, truly ecclesiastical; 
in B flat major for wind instruments music for a cathedral, not for a Clap- 
(K. 361); Vaughan Williams, Fantasia ham chapel, not for a New England 
on a theme by Thomas Tallis, for meeting house; music that purges the 
string orchestra; Schubert, Symphony hearer of worldly thoughts, and sobers 
in C major; No. 7. aa the understanding. 

Five of the seven movements in i = Schubert’s Symphony led Schumann 
gart’s Serenade were played. The pel- ty rejoice in its “heavenly” length. It 
formance was the first at these con- may be a long drawn out, damnable 
certs; it was probably the first in BOS- hore, Tt all depends on the conductor, 
ton. The Serenade in E flat major nat when the ability of the players is taken 
played in 1892. The Longy a for granted. How did the Bostonians 
played two or three serenades, PUL stand it in 1852, when “the first violins 
passed by the one in B flat. were increased to four,” a second oboe 

The divertimenti and serenades by was added; and two extra violoncellos 
Mozart are too little known, yet there took the place of bassoons? Even from 
are some who find them among Mo- 4 f)) and modern orchestra have come 
vgart’s finest works. Let no one think performances that were lifeless, per- 
that the Serenade in B flat was chos€n finctory, The Andante con moto 
only to display the skill and musician drao9eq beyond endurance; the Scherzo 
ship of a section of the orchestra. The and Finale only a wild scramble, a 
performance was indeed remarkable, oy mess. Dr. Koussevitzky is especially 
quality of tone, beauty of phrasing an@ fF tunate in his treatment of this sym- 
for technical proficiency, but the MUSIC yhony; in the spirit and the propor- 
itself is delightful; varied, now beau- | tion ‘of his reading. What exquisite 
tiful, mow gay. Variations for wind | treatment of the measures for the 
instruments—or in fact for any M~) interwoven wood-wind instruments! 
struments—are often the abomination What fire without smoke in the head- 
of desolation. The invention shown by ‘long rushes! How adroit the slicht 
Mozart in this serenade—variations 1M | ghanges in tempo without a checking 
which beauty is never forgotten—IlS\ of the musical flow! A performance 
surprising. They are not exercises 1 that redounded to the glory of the 
variation form. It scems as if Mozart conductor and the orchestra. 
for the time being could not express The concert will be repeated tonight. 
his musical ideas in any other man~- Next week the program will be as fol- 
ner; there is nothing cut and dried jows: Respighi, Old Dances and Airs 
about them, no suggestion of the Con-| for the lute; Suite 1. MacDowell, ‘“‘(Ham- 
Servatory’s prize pupil, a pedagogue) jet and Ophelia”—two poems for or- 
anxious to point out flaws. The audi-| chestra. A Tcherepnin, “Magna Mater” 
ence warmly appreciated the music and | (first time in the United States). 
ithe ‘Fanta ety aches Williams | Strauss, Sympheiis ‘Domestics. 

e ntas ’ g S - 
was first heard here under Mr. Mon- Boston Symphony Orchestra 
teux’s direction in 1922. Yesterday the 
composer was present to acknowledge 
Shyly the spontaneous applause that 
compelled him to come upon the plat- 
form two or three times. This ap- 
plause was more than a welcome to a 
distinguished English composer who has 
given pleasure to the Symphony audi- 
ence by his “London” symphony—there 
have been three performances of it— 
by one of his Norfolk rhapsodies, by 
this Fantasia; and moved other audi- 
ences in the city by his “On Wenlock 
Edge.” It is to be hoped that at no 
distant day we may hear other sym- 
phonic compositions by: him and his 
important choral works. 

The Fantasia may awaken spiritual 
thoughts that are not suggested by 
texts even when they are taken from 
Holy Writ, as there are slow movements 
in Handel's concertos that soar above 
pa pages in his oratorios: as 

ere are preludes by Bach for the career has been his ardent devotion 
Well-tempered Clavichord that breathe to a distinctly nationalistic sort of 
prayer, This Fantasia was first heard 


style, although he was trained not 


Dr Vaughan Williams, distinguished 
English composér, was present at the 
Symphony concert yesterday afternoon 
to hear played his Fantasia On Aa 
Theme by Thomas Tallis for string or- 
chestra. Called to the stage at the 
conclusion of the performance, both 
by the hearty applause of the audience 
and Dr Koussevitzky’s beckoning, Dr 
Williams remained just long enough 
to bow to audience and players, and 
shake hands with conductor and con- 
cert master. Then he retired, ob- 
viously ill at ease. A tall, stury figure, 
clothed in brown, with massive head 
crowned by tousled gray hair, Dr Wil- 
liams was twice more urged to ac- 
knowledge the approval of his music. 
He graciously did so. 

In England Dr Williams has for 
nearly 30 years been regarded as one 
of the foremost modern musicians of 
that country. A notable fact in his 


ten for a Gloucester festival. Played | 


Max Bruch, and studied in Paris, for 
a, short time, with Ravel. Dr Williams 
has been conspicuous in the movement 
to collect and preserve English folk 
songs. His own style has embraced 
some of the procedures of 16th and 
17th century English music, The com- 
poser is at present making a lecture 


tour in this country, and last week, as 
guest of the music division of Har- 
vard, spoke informally in Paine Hall. 

The Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis 
was first played in Boston 10 years ago 
last month, when Pierre Monteux was 
conductor of the Boston Symphony. 
In this work Dr Williams let his im- 
agination function freely, but confined 
himself to the spirit and—more or less 
~the technical resources of English 
music of Tallis’ time. The theme in 
question is the third of a series of 
eight hymns which Tallis composed in 
1567 for Archbishop Parker's Metrical 
Psalter. Each of the hymns was writ- 
ten in a different church mode or 
scale. In those days composers did 
not write in our major and minor 
scales exclusively, but used a number 
of others. 

Only a musician of Dr Williams’ sen- 
sitivity and point of. view could have 
succeeded with this sort of music. 
Writing in a style of past centuries 
is dificult business, for a composer is 
apt to put too much of his 2th cen- 
tury self into his work, That results, 
of course, in a confused, heterozene- 
ous style that defeats its purpose. 
But Dr Williams has used modal 
harmony and the turns of melody de- 
pendent upon it, in a masterly, wholly 
unselfconscious manner. He seems 
‘Oo have recaptured fn this Fantasia 
what one may regard as the essence 
ef 16th century English music. By 
the very inherent monotony of 
modal harmony, a lengthy piece in 
this style is apt to pall. That the 
present work is well proportioned; 
that, save toward the end, it does 
not seem overlong, is another evi- 
dence of Dr Williams’ craftsmanship. 

Dr Koussevitzky began the program 
with a Serenade for wind instruments 
in Beflat (K No. 361), by Mozart. It 
had not previously been played at a 
Symphony concert. Only 13 instru- 
ments are used. The tonal depth and 
sonority they achieved was amazing. 
Credit is due, probably, both to. the 
players’ virtuosity and to Mozart’s 
senius in scoring. There are seven 
movements in the Serenade, five of 
which were played yesterday. The 
lively, fleeting portions are most in- 
teresting. At first hearing this Sere. 
nade did not seem to be Mozart at his 
rei beautiful or his most resource- 
Ut, 

Schubert's C major Symphony, 
No. 7, was the remaining number. To 
one unhregenerate listener Schubert 
said a great deal more in half the 
time in other compositions, his B-minor | 
Symphony, for example, | 


Next week the program will com- 
prise MacDowell’s Two Poems for 
Orchestra, ‘‘Hamlet”’ and ‘‘Ophelia’’; 
Respighi’s first suite of Old Dances 
for the Lute; Alexander Tcherepnin’s 
“Magna Mater,’’ and Strauss’ ‘‘Do- 
mestic Symphony.’”’ Ce Wee cae 


AMIABLE 
MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 


e¢3,/5 72 Fat 
Fantasia by Vaughan- 


Williams Rightly 
Enjoyed | 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

The Symphony Concert of yes- 
terday afternoon must have come 
as balm to those ears which are 
rasped and to those minds which are 
disturbed by contemporary violences 
and complexities. Yesterday ami- 
abilitv, pleasing solemnity, euphony 
and gav serenity ruled the day. 


ALTOGETHER DELIGHTFUL 


The programme of this altogether de- 
lightful concert was cunningly ar- 
ranged. For beginning there was a 
Serenade of Mozart, new to Symphony 
Hall, for wind instruments. The 13 
players, their agreeable task accom-| 
plished to their credit and to general 
enjoyment, left the stage, to be suc- 


ceeded by what seemed in comparison 
a veritable army of string, From this 
Section of the orchestra there came, 
in honor of that distinguished com- 
poser’s presence in the hall, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’ beautiful Fantasia 
for double-string orchestra on a theme 
by the Tudor composer Thomas Tallis. 

And when the resultant ovation to 
Mr, Williams had subsided and the cus- 
tomary intermission had _ intervened, 
the whole band, or rather as much of 





it as was needed to serve the purposes which earned, and no doubt won, nis 
of Schubert, assembled to play that |ovateftul appreciation. Those of us 
composer's ever-welcome Symphony in whose participation consisted merely 
© major. ‘of lending our ears had equal reason 
Advance Since Mozart 'to be thankful; for this composition 
whether music has in all respects |—-introduced to Boston by Mr. 
advanced since the days of Mozart is ‘Monteux—revealed a beauty un- 
a question that need not be entered ‘dimmed by the passage of a decade. 
into here. But the art of instrumenta- Jndeed, after much of the contem- 
tion has been oes cbt ap go porary music to which we are called 
Contrast the general montony oO ne | ; , z 


metrical version 


The fyfth delight: and laugheth the 
more. 

The sixth bewaileth: it weepeth full 
sore. 

The seventh treadeth stoute: in fro- 
ward race. 

The eyghth goeth milde: in modest 
pace. 


owes a refrain repeated with harmonies 


{upon the certainty with which the pecu- 


liar style of each instrument.is made 
use of. Great delicacy and diver- 
sity are shown in the grouping and treat- 
‘ment of the different instruments. .°. , 
(All the movements are well planned and 
constructed, rich in delicate and inter- 


The third of this set is the theme of @Sting touches of harmonic or thematic 
the Fantasia of Vaughan Williams. The ©/#boration, and in general fresh and 
words to which Tallis applied it are . a 


beginning: 


of the second Psalm, 


tuneful.” 
on every other page. 


The Fantasia begins with two measures 
of sustained introductory chords. Violas, 


7? 


a combination as two oboes, two clar- 
inets, two basset horns, two bassoons, | 
double bassoon and four horns, | 
with the amazing wealth and variety 
of tints and sonorities that Vaughan- 
Williams obtains from the intrinsically 
less colorful strings. 

If Mozart now and then unwitting- 
ly réminded us of a giant bagpipe or 
an overgrown accordion, the English- 
man made us enter the great cathedral] 
where organ and voices, massed or 
single, performed music that, though 
often modern in texture, nevertheless 
breathed the spirit of a vanished day. 


For Composer’s Ears 


If some miracle could have brought 
old Tallis back to life, would not his 
ears have rejoiced at what ‘his suc- 
cessor, with a gifted conductor to aid, 
had made of his psalm tune? Sut, at 
least, Mr. Williams was present in the 
flesh, and it is pleasant to think that 
he was hearing his own music as he 
must seldom, if ever, have heard it 
before. Off-hand, it is impossible to 
think of any piece for strings alone— 
and Dr. Koussevitzky has ever been 
partial to them—that has presented the 
notable string choir of our orchestra 
in so flattering a light. 

As for Vaughan-Williams‘’ music in 
general, it should be oftener heard. 
Let us have again the “London” Sym- 
phony, not to mention the ‘Pastoral’ 
Symphony as vet unheard in Symphony 
Hall. 


Writes As an Englishman 


Here is the one Englishman of mod- 
ern times who writes as an Englishman 


and not as a cultured ' cosmopolite. | 


Vaughan-Williams is the Sibelius, the 


Smetana, the Grieg, the DeFalla of his’ 


own land. 

Save for the disturbingly fast tempo 
given the recurring chief theme of the 
Andante, which created the impression 
that the piece had two Scherzos and 
no slow movement, the performance of 
the Symphony yesterday was an ad- 
mirable one, and it, too, was warmly 
applauded. 

Boston Symphony 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams was 
the honored guest of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for its seventh 
pair of concerts (Dec. 2-3). Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra gave 
to the visitor’s Fantasia on a theme 
by Thomas Tallis a performance 


not be surprised if it were destined 
to live. As for Dr. Koussevitzky, we 
have but one cause of quarrel with 
him in this connection: Hithertg, he 
had played but a single composition 
by Vaughan Williams, the Norfolk 
Rhapsody No. 1. Strangely enough, 
his “Pastoral” Symphony has never 
been performed by this orchestra— 
there’s an opportunity. And the 
“Tondon” Symphony well deserves 
revival. 

It was exhibition day for the 
choirs of the orchestra. For before 
he displayed the glories of his 
strings in the Vaughan Williams 
item, Dr. Koussevitzky revealed the 
qualities of his winds in a Mozart 
Serenade in B flat for wind instru- 
ments (K. 361), played for the first 
time at these concerts. A _ lovely 
thing it is, which deserves to take 
‘its place in the repertory. It was 
'set forth with remarkable virtuosity, 
and with subtle appreciation, in the 
reading, of its exploitation of the 
possibilities of the several instru- 
| ments. 
| For conclusion, Schubert’s “great” 
'C major Symphony, which Dr. 
'Koussevitzky makes seem _ shorter 
_than most conductors in the expe- 
\rience of the present commentator. 
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Serenade for Wind Choir and 
The “Tallis Fantasia” 
At Symphony Hall 


Re ee ae 


LMOST a novelty is the work by an 
honored guest on this week's 
program for the Symphony Con- 
certs. Ralph Vaughan  Wwil- 

uiauuis’s ‘Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis,” 
hag been played in Symphony Hall only 
onee before. in the autumn of 1922, when 
Mr. Monteux was conductor. It had had 
first performance in this country only a 
few months previously, in the spring of 
the same year, under Mr. Damrosch in 
New York. It was originally written for 
the Three Choirs Festiva] in England in 
1910 and it was first heard in Glouces- 
ter Cathedral. It was revised by the 
composer in 1913 and again in 1919 for 
publication in 1921. 


“Why tumeth in sight: the Gentile spite 


In fury raging stout? ’cellos, basses continue the introduction 


| with pizzicati which suggest the melody. 
_ In modern hymnals this tune may be After two such appearances, the complete 
found as No, 92 of the English Hymna] ymn-tune bursts forth expressively in 
(also under the editorship of Vaughan the rich sonorities of the G-string of 
Williams), where it appears in two ver- Second violins, together with violas and 
sions, with slight rhythmic alterations, ¢Cllos, warmly but simply harmonized in 
first in the modern manner. with the the manner suggested by the theme and 
“tune” in the soprano, then in the an. the age that first knew it. Immediately, 
cient manner with the “tune” in the there is an ‘“‘appassionato” repetition in 
tenor. higher, brighter registers, After which 
_ For those who may be surprised that the Composer develops imaginatively va- 
in medieval music the ‘“‘tune’’ is in the rious motivs from the theme. Notable 
tenor, let it be said that the very naming is a variant in rhythm suggestive of old, 
of the several parts of the four-part voca] florid Plain Song, ‘‘Poco piu animato; 
choir depends on the reference of these | tempo rubato; cantabile,’’ for viola solo 
parts to the tenor. The term “tenor” | Unaccompanied; transferred to solo violin; 
itself comes from the Latin verb “ten. | finally spread out through the entire 
ere,” to hold; that is, the voice which | String quartet. The Fantasia grows more 
“holds” or ‘maintains the “Cantus @nd more animated toward the end. 
Firmus,” or “tune” or principal me'ody. — 
Above it is the alto, from “altus,” or) Rare—from Mozart 
high—the .“high” part, or part immedi-) wo art. « | 
ately higher than the tenor or “holding) ,., cores Perenade, No, 190, in B-flat, 
part.” Above all, the soprano. from parts of which are also to be played at 
‘nonra.’ the part above al) othere.. Ana the Symphony Concerts of Friday and 
of course at the bottom, the bass, oF Saturday, requires but a brief note. No 
“bassus,” at the foundation of every: part of it has hitherto been heard at 
think. Symphony Hall. It is scored for two 
Dr. Vaughan Williams cast his Fan-| 2008, two clarinets, two basset horns 
tasia for full string choir, in three divi- (really tenor clarinets), four “Waldhérn- 
sions—Orchestra I; Orchestra II: a er. (to use Mozart's nomenclature), two 
string quartet of solo voices. A note! #t8S800ns and conira-bassoon. The com- 
prefacing the score explains: .plete work is in seven movements: 
“The second orchestra consists of two! l. Largo and Allegro molto; II. Menuetto 
first-violin players, two second-violin | (With two trios); IIl. Adagio; IV. Menu- 
players, two viola players, two ‘cello play-|&tt® (not the same as the previous min- 
ers and one contra-bass player. These’ U¢t: but again with two trios); V. Ro- 
should be taken from the third desk of ™@nZa (Adagio: | Allegretto: — Adagio); 
each group (or in the case of the contra. Yl. Theme with Variations; VII. Rondo 
bass by the first player of the second (Allegro molto). The last three of these 
desk’ and should, ig possible, be placed movements will be heard in the current 
a‘art from the first orchestra. If this is Concerts. 
not practicable, they should play sitting: The Serenade was written in 1780. 
in their usual places. The solo-parts are ©Uriously the first three movements and 
to be played by the leader of each group.” | the last exist also in a string quintet pre- 
Though the composer has written a SUmably dating as early as 1768 or 
score of great richness, he has resisted a]] | °@viier, when Mozart was not more than 
temptation toward making it a ‘modern twelve years old! So trustworthy a com- 
piece.” Admirably he has kept the spirit mentator as his biographer, Otto Jahn, 
of the age out of which he has drawn “peaks highly of the work, referring to 
his theme. More, he has restored in the 't a8 the “srand serenata for wind in- 
fantasia the very scales, the very tech- Struments.” Jahn also says: “The 
nical devices of that age. Listen for qa Charm of the composition depends greatly 
moment to his countryman, Mr. Fox- [ homas Tallis (or Tallys or Talles) was 
srangways of the London Observer: ‘To che be yn the “Tudor composers” along 
the Cinquecento generally belope the with Gibbons, Weelkes, Morley and Byrd, 
constant wavering between major and 2iepably the only group comparable 
minor thirds and sixths of the scale, and pai? (he contemporary Palestrina and 
the ‘faux bourdon’ with which the theme inte Nae on the Continent. THs Gate 
first appears” And again: “To Pales. bes fallis’s birth is not known. “There 
trina’s ‘Stabat Mater’ it [this Fantasia] tHe Mga dik TEARS ee et Se ee 
: He died in 1585. He has been called “the 
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MacDowell Two Poems for Orchestra, Op. 22 


Hamlet. 
Ophelia. 
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Sibelius , Symphony No. 3, Op. 52 
Allegro moderato. 
Andantino con moto, quasi allegretto. 
Allegro. 
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Tcherepnin, A. “(Magna Mater,”’ Op. 41 


(First performance in the United States) 
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Strauss . “Tod und Verklarung” (“Death and Transfiguration’), 
Tone Poem, Op. 24 
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There will be an intermission after the symphony 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 
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Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, ma 


y be worn. 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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: j ic.” He 
Ather of English cathedral mus} ‘frequenters of the Symphony Concerts 


*” from his appointment would be elaAd to hear again Monsieur 


was an organist, a “Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, 


An appreciable number of the younger 


| | iad | itt’s “Symphonie Concertante,” Not 
- WIT. through the reigns Schmit . tenis , : 

Bee ere Mary. and to his death ja few in an elder generation would resent 

“ the reign of Elizabeth. For a time la repetition. For the moment Dr. Kousse- 


; : oc vas , Mortal , -” 
he was co-organist of that institution |yitzky is undecided, Certainly, no music 


with Byrd His output, mostly church |peard of late in Symphony Hall stands 1 


music, is voluminous. 


r 
tv 


‘gain more by further hearing. Those that 


The theme which Dr. Vaughan Williams listened at the Saturday as well as the 


used for his Maniasia is one of a. set of 
eight hymns written by Tallis in 156% 
for Archbishop Parker's Metrical E salter. 
Hach of these tunes is In @ différent 
ecclesiastical mode. The Cantus Firmus, 
or “tune,” in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the period, is in the tenor. Tallis, 
in a preface, himself writes: “The tenor 
af these partes be for the people when 
they will syng alone, the other parts put 
for greater queers (choirs), or to such 
as will syne or play them privée tely. 
Tallis writes also of his eight hymmMs that 
The first is meeke; deuout to see, 
The second sad in majesty. 
The third doth rage: and roughly 
brayth. ) 
The fourth doth fawne; and fiat- 
tery playth. 


Mriday eoncert in November, w By suUrT- 
‘ised ¢ » clearer impression 
prised at the ¢ I chee 


rogramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 49, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 10, at 8.15 o’clock 


MacDowell 


Hamlet. 
Ophelia. 


Two Poems for Orchestra, Op. 22 


Sibelius . . | Symphony No. 3, Op. 52 
I. Allegro moderato. 


II. Andantino con moto, quasi allegretto. 
Ii. Allegro. 


Tcherepnin, A. ‘Magna Mater,’ Op. 41 


(First performance in the United States) 


Strauss . “Tod und Verklarung” (‘Death and Transfiguration’), 
Tone Poem, Op. 24 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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| All Sorts A tame ronan bt nou coe 
A. | wis sony  — inteanaity in e brood- 
ae w is Ro: Ieee about rest: 

| we ing. The Hamlet motivs stir a 
Asta Of eealy The ‘with little suggestion of a high, 
Conditions lessly, but with little pugmured between 


ll and deed. The poem ot 

o-Making ore emer actual wnscher 

oeet Music- a cine 9 ge te Bony. hardened post-war ears 
92 e/6 p 32 Onan 


d goes. 
rts. Gracefully it comes an 
ae are nicely conceived, nicely made, 


sensitive music; put there 


ait A a : 

From Mac owell to Cherepnin, pie eh tangless to another generat.on. 

Strauss to Sibelius, 
Cybele to Hamlet 


n the .one-poems, the manifold 
sComnouwialty imparted aor fon on ae 
and the poetiz . 

soner ‘piano-sonatas, the Indian egg on 
orchestra, spring from a maturer, ~ ey ' 

, er-epirited, more rhapsodic MacDowell, 
oung composers had place, we 
pe AR et my in the Symphony Con- 5 bn er 

cert: the dead Edward Mac- 

Dowell with his paired _tone-| 
poems, ‘tHam.et,” “Ophelia” of 1885; the) barbaric, 4 
living, and present, Alexander a da ope! eall of Dr. 
with his ‘‘Magna Mater”’ 2 Pg 7) 

( es were re cle as| 
Rene ia tenant nea Sandell 
major American orchestras, to Ss we, erepnin, Sa ported to these Con: 
ory and achievement. Only <" — the first time ee ates amene oF 
expedients can his music now od "| certs. For the see Oar aed dle 
stored to the concert-hall. The pa! “ ‘us discovered—or  eakatier te -atill 
ular occasion was the twenty-fifth ent covered—that, thous Bh age ga fl» Becge 
versary of the founding of the posers to dn the early fort es, t cag hens Mi 
Colony at Peterborough, to be resuge Or Prokofiev trad ti on gdh nas Roel nef 
composers, poets, painters, in the throes org to follow. O & SB gd ome 

. In New York, the Philhar- ;onal pageant of the Egyptian mat 

Betis gociety set apart a ge Bi Mother” of fartlhty  ere. the 
emaking, with honors to Mac - ures ere, re, ; 
pg al ettil the guiding genius of elder Russian. Mr, regen ened o Boal 
the colony, with the receipts for increasé. perman ni, one suspects, ato ‘ a ee 
to its now restricted income. In Boston, than copies. But the w le B. x 
Philadelphia and Chicago, numbers from) gion of ‘Magna ager ee tatinnte 
his music sufficed. y listening mind back ° ie bicmthian 
_ Mr. Stckowski and Mr. Stock music in the young Prokofie Brine P 
merely pulled from the shelves the gyite,” with side-glances ‘tow: - 
“Indin Suite’ that passes for his gtravinsky who was ae Conte Pe n 
maturest, if not most characteristic, thirty when he wrote aha “eal 
orchestral work; rehearsed and played wr. Cherepnin’s pageant-music is as ba! 


fragments or the whole; let it go at that. paric in spirit as Prokofiev’s. It catches. 


Dr. Koussevitzky preferred to g0 explor- ag well Prokofiev’s fierce clang and 


“p has the young: 
ing; chanced upon the two tone-poems, spiotched color. No more | 
fancied them: fetched them back to th® 4, composer forgotten the impact of 


Symphony Concerts for the first time in gtravinsky’s rhythms, and timbres. 
nearly forty years. (Next to never are 


tonian days. 





serise, making his studies in Germany, he, only endlessness. Perhaps without “4 


me ’ 

le matter and design skilfully | Cherepnin’s program note, these im- 
comme The recurrence in principal wl plications would leave the atone 
secondary place of defining motivs intet-' yerely puzzled. But they are th re 
locks the paired pieces. A craftsman, jone the less. Other men of our genera: 
sufficiently practised, shapes, conductS| +45on take thought of them; Mr. O’Nei.l, 
and details both within the customary ¢5. example, in ‘“The Great God Brown.” 
romantic procedure of the time, now and yet what lingers in recollection is the 
again with unassertive individuality. He rhythm, the clang, the color of Mr. 
exhibits also a discreet feeling for the in-| Gperepnin’s music—the pierc’ng proc: 
lamation by his trumpets, the fierce beat 
appropriate coloring. He is concerned! ¢¢ nis naked drums and cv--**'s. Here 
with no ordained or avowed program; _ one gays to one’s self—is the compost 
who should write scenic music for An- 
“mind, imagination and emotions to the jony and Cleopatra—in or out of the 


strumental voices that seldom exceeds 


only with the reactions of his composing 


"spiritual substance, or residue, of Hamlet ¢peater. , 
and Ophelia set in contrast. | ois 


‘bl Which is not to say, ee ee ot 
w exhumed anywhere.) Possibly na Mater” is merely tone-pic ax OF 
ne who heard them from N ikisch in t¢ymultuous processional and nesparic| 
1893, listened to them on Friday, Save rites in the worship of Cybele an aan | 
only the venerable sage of the program- symbols of generation. There is an ic rf 
book, friend to the composer in his Bos- within, expressed in the interp # | 
two pervading motivs—the exhaus om 

Both tone-poems are characteristic of fertility of the Great Mother of the ear" “4 | 
MacDowell and their musical time. gnd of all that are upon it. her ipcarns. | 
Though he was only in the middle twen-| tion of nature itself. in such abundance 


ties when he wrote them, was still, in 4! ¢here is neither end nor begian ns. 


.” Bibelius and Strauss, for two master- 
spirits of our. musica] time, divided the 

) but, as some 
would say, with secondary works. There 


remainder of the concert; 


is not a little to be said for “Strauss’s 


“Death: and Transfiguration’; but it is 


no “Don Quixote,” “Don Juan” or even 


“Kin Heldenleben.” Scarcely a conduc- 


tor in the Western World, except Dr. 
Koussevitzky, keeps Sibelius’s Third 


into mystical | 
C major, "3 


p i : poem - 
Take again the measures in which memo- 
ries of childhood return to the dying man. 
Seeking simplicity Strauss is almost 
banal in his inventions. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky clears them of sentiment; per- 
‘suades them into tender, haunting sound, 


iP 
J . . . 


| ity offers, no less does he 
Symphony (in C major) in the active or When opportun ! 

rp occasional repertory; while most of improve it—in the wan and feverish be- 
the commentators treat it rather patron- giining; through the pages that glorify 
igingly as “a transitional piece.” To the the battle of youth and manhood for 


audiences that first heard it in Helsing- 
fors, Leningrad and London twenty-five 
years ago, it could have been no more 
than half such. They knew what had 
gone before in the first two Symphonies; 
but they knew not at all what was to 


loyalties and ideals; when Death ham- 
‘mers to destroy; in the transition of the 
soul’s flight into deliverance. There is 
not too much of the greater Strauss in 
“Death and Transfiguration”; but every 
note of him Dr. Koussevitzky sets sound- 


come after in the succeeding four, We !28 through a plangent orchestra. 


of 1932 do, and discover foretelling signs 
and wonders in this little Third Sym- 
phony, in three movements and less than 
half an hour long. Especially on the 
technical side. Here beginneth the Si- 
belius of lean textures, terse speech and 
economical means; the Sibelius who 
subtilizes his string choir, who makes 
play with rhythmic figures until he has 
wrought them into a cohesive, generative 
music. 

But did the early hearers of this Third 
Symphony recognize and heed these 
traits so much as they noted and took 
pleasure in other qualities? Say in the 
interest and the felicity of details fused 
by Dr. Koussevitzky with unfailing 
perception and skill. Say, again, in the 
clear simplicities and the folk-song voice 
of the second movement, as though Si- 
belius saw the knitters in the pale sum- 


mer sunshine of a still and solitary land, | 
for the instant gave them musical! 


speech. Say once more in the gathering 
of, the figures that begin the last move- 


ment into a mated, upswelling music pen- , 


etyated and propelled by a single rhythm, 


as though Sibelius would thin, condens@ 
and idealize his earlier habit of sonor- 
ously expansive finales. Or in the direc- 
ness and the animation of the first move- 
ment. Or in the lyrical quality of the 
whole. This Third Symphony savors of 
the soil and the folk as well as of the 
individual composer. It is the last sym- 
phony in which Sibelius is simple and, 
as in the middle movement, songful. 


Most to be noted in “Death and Trans- 
figuration’’ was Dr. Koussevitzky’s hand- 
ling of the tone-poem. Few conductors 
are so discerning with Strayss; so apt 
in the perception of the true metal and 
the dross, so imaginative and adept im 
the projection of the one and the Cluak- 
ing of the other. In these later years he 
poetizes the ‘Sinfonia Domestica’’; al- 
most waves away its cheap and com- 
monplace humor. He fastens upon 
all that is most significant and impres- 
Sive in “Ein Heldenieben’’; to it propvor- 
tions the rest. He makes out of ‘Don 
Quixote” (which ought soon to be re- 
peated) the luminous character-piece that 
Strauss designed, even if from that de- 
sign the composer sometimes lapses. 

Now it was the turn of “Death and 
Transfiguration” to undergo this divina- 
tion and cleansing. There are conductors 
who roll out the final pages into trailing 
clouds of tonal rhetoric; others who ‘‘c'r- 
cus” them into the surge and thunder, 
not of the Apocalypse but of an apothe2o- 
sis stage-style. For his part Dr. Kous- 


H. T. p. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Two poems for orchestra, ‘‘Hamlet’’ 
and ‘‘Ophelia,” by Edward Mac- 
Dowell, stand at the top of the Sym- 
phony program this week. They are 
played as the Boston Symphony’s part 
in the Nation-wide observance of the 
25th aniversary of the founding of the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, N H. 
The remaining .pieces are Alexander 
acherepnin’s- ‘‘Magna “Mater,” op 41; 
Sibelius’ Third Symphony in C major 
and Richard Strauss’ tone poem, 
“Death and Transfiguration.’ 

MacDowell’s poems, according to 
record, had been played in Boston only 
once before, in 1893 by the Boston 
Symphony. He composed them in Ger- 
many in 1884, when he was 23. Mao- 
Dowell was inspired by a performance 
in London of Shakespeare’s drama in 
which Ellen Terry and Henry Irving 
played, and dedicated his score to 
them, MacDowell furnished no pro- 
gram or explanatory note, wisely leav- 
ing the listener to guess what was €x- 
pressed in the music. 

Why these pieces have gone unheard 
here for 39 years is puzzling. They 
are well written, tasteful in material, 
gracious and charming. They would 
adorn @ program. of any orchestra. 
‘‘Ophelia,’’ especially, is a study in in- 
strumental delicacy, and one does not 
have to overwork the imagination to 
associate the piece with the gentle 
character in Shakespeare’s play. The 
instrumentation of ‘Ophelia’ ig ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. The fact that 
distinction and homogeneity of style 
are lacking may be overlooked; the 
simple, unaffected warmth of these 
poems is sufficient to warrant their 
being heard oftener in the future than 
in the past. . 

Dr Koussevitzky deserves commenda- 
tion for taking the pains to search out 
some of MacDowell’s least known 
music rather than doing the obvious 
and playing the “Indian Suite.” | 

Mr Tcherepnin’s ‘‘Magna Mater’ 
was given first performance in the 
United States yesterday. The com- 
poser is a son of Nicolai Tcherepnin, 
who appeared with the Boston Sym- 


phony last year, conducting some of 
his own music. ‘‘Magna Mater’’ is the 
first of the younger Tcherepnin’s 


work to be played by this orchestra. 
The composer has said that the work 
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“was suggested by the ancient Egyp- 
tian cult of Phallus adoration”’ and 
contains “simply the idea of creation | 
—creation eternal and constantly eX- | 
panding’ and evolving.” The piece is, 
of course, modern in style, and highly 
rhythmic. The employment of per- 
cussion instruments is entertaining. 
One of the virtues of “Magna Mater” 
is its brevity. It was politely ap- 
plauded yesterday. Mr Tcherepnin, 
who was in the audience, acknow!l- 


edged the approval from the front of 


the hall. 

Sibelius’ 
ously baffling masterpiece. It runs 
along quietly and, like the Fourth 
Symphony, in’ A minor, has the as- 
pect of an orchestral improvisation. 
Much of the material and treatment 


seems almost trivial, although this is 
not so, and at the end, one never 
fails to want to hear the work again. 
Sibelius sometimes makes his points 
very quietly, and it frequently takes 
the casual listener a little time to 
grasp them. 

Dr Koussevitzky’s performance of 
“Death and Transfiguration’? seemed 
the best that one has ever heard from 
him. The lyrical portions took on & 
poignancy so moving that one almost 
forgot those mighty sonorous climaxes 
where Strauss nearly succeeds in 
shaking the firmament. 

Frederick Converse’s new tone poem, 
“Prophecy,” will be given first per- 
formance next week, with Beata Mal- 
kin, soprano, as_ soloist. Sibelius’ 
Fourth Symphony and Mendelssohn's 
“Scottish” Symphony will also be 
played. Cc. W. D. 


YMPHONY CONCERT , 
0c (0 By PHILIP HALE fw) & 

e Boston Symphony ore€hestra’s 
eighth concert took place in Symphony 
hall yesterday afternoon. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted. The program was 4s 
follows: MacDowell, Two Tone Poems: 
Hamlet-Ophelia. Sibelius, Symphony, 
No. 3. Tcherepnin, A., “Magna Mater” 
(firs; time in the United States). 
Strauss, “Death and Transfiguration.” 

The leading orchestras in this coun- 
try agreed to commemorate the found- 
ing of the MacDowell colony at Peter- 
poro, N. H., by performing 4 work by 
that composer. Dr. Koussevitzky’s choice 
was “Hamiet-Ophelia,” written at 
Frankfort in the winter of 1884-85. The 
composer was then 24 years old. There 
had been a half-dozen performances in 


Germany; the tone poems had been 
heard in New York before MacDowell 
‘came to Boston. The first performance 
in Boston was by the Boston Symphony 
ce ih under Arthur Nilkisch in 

Other orchestras in commemoration 
chose the “Dirge” from the ‘Indian” 
suite which without doubt is his finest 
woork, yet there is a romantic flavor to 
“Ophelia” that is peculiarly Mac- 
Dowellian. Perhaps here and there it 
shows the influence of Raff, who was 
MacDowell’s teacher, but this influence 
is not disturbing. These tone poems are 
dedicated to Irving and Terry. The 
composer having seen them in London 
was greatly impressed. In this instance 


ii led to him 
the music is in- 


the character oO 

for that matter, the character 

hero in drama or in life? Beethoven, 
yes; witness his “Coriolanus” overture. 
Who remembers. the “Hamlet” of 
Tchaikovsky’s symphonic poem? Not 
by the portrayal of Hamlet; chiefly by 
the music for the appearance of the 
ghost on the platform. Who recalls a 
measure of Liszt’s “Hamlet”? 

A composer can only write meas- 
ures, now of a melancholy nature, 
now wildly excited; with a musical al- 
lusion to Hamlet’s love for Ophelia or 
grief over her death. In MacDowell’s 
poem there comes twice the suggestion 
of a funeral march; for Ophelia? for 
Hamlet? To write music that the 
hearer can say, without a title, ‘“That 
must be Hamlet” is beyond the power 
of any composer, Music for Ophelia 1s 
an easier task if “Ophelia” is the title. 
MacDowell very sensibly gave no ,list of 
themes for either poem; he furnished 
no “key.” He undoubtedly remembered 
that Shakesperian commentators are 
not agreed as to Hamlet’s character, nor 
have the actors presented one and the 
same character. “Hamlet” is interest- 
ing chiefly as an early work of a man 
blessed with a romantic imaginative 
nature. “Ophelia” is beautiful music 
and would be whatever the title. 

A friend of Alexander Tcherepnin 
writes that ‘““Magna Mater” was sug~- 
gested by the ancient Egyptian cult of 
Phallus adoration. Herodotus gives in- 
teresting details concerning this cult 
and a Phallic procession, but these de- 
tails are hardly suitable for quotation In 
a program book prepared for staid and 
proper Bostonians. Even the enthus- 
iastic George Isaraov. contented him- 
self with exclaiming, with reference to 
Tcherepnin’s work: “Great Mother! 
Mother‘of Earth! - Immense Producer! 
Every one comes from Thee and returns 
to Thee!” The composer is a little more 
explicit, the work does not contain a 
program of any sort; “simply the idea 
of creation, eternal and constantly €x- 
panding, evolving.” There are “two 
germinal elemen}s, negative and posi- 
tive, or humanly speaking the mascu- 
line and feminine.” “The ending js a 
sort of purified beginning, without reso- 
lution. but which may be resolved by 
starting all over again.” The audience 
did not imperiously demand a repetition 
although the duration of the perform- 
ance was only eight minutes. “Magna 
Mater” needs a more detailed analysis 
than that given by the composer. There 
were some in the audience no doubt 
who were disappointed at not being able 


to identify a Phallus theme. “Magna 


Mater” is in the ultra modern vein. . It 
does not seem to us after one hearing 
a work of marked importance musical, 
religous, anthropological or even ethno- 
logical, Dr. ¥oussevitzky and the or- 
chestra did their best to present the 
wérk favorably. The composer was 
called to bow his appreciation of his 
reception and the performance. 

The program book stated that the 3d 
symphony of Sibelius was performed for 
the first time. It was heard here in 
1928. The error came from a sudden 
change in the program. The notes for 
that performance in 1928 were hastily 
inserted without time for careful revi- 


25 7 : 

tole anniversary of the founding of duction of life itself, 
the MacDowel] Colony at Peterboro, theme ingeniously by means of a long- 
— . Pe . a sc i 

N. 7. he Koussevitiiey. in ae drawn crescendo and a final striking 


TORN PAGE 


sion. In contrast to the prevailing his 30th year, there would have beén 
ample reason to believe that a career 


fully cheerful. And there is a haunt- of remarkable promise had been pre- ; 
ing charm to the persistent figure in maturely cut short. The composer who 


mood of much of Sibelius’s music, the 
symphony is for the most part delight~- 


the second. movement. in his middl 
Straus’s familiar tone poem was e twenties could write the 


played dramatically. The impressive paired tone-poems of yesterday’s con- 
ending was solemnly sonorous. It, cert, the Second Piano Concerto and the 


seemed to some that the pace of the, “Lancelot and Elaine” which some of | 
us would like also revived, though he | 


introduction was unusually slow, but 
this was in fine contrast to the feverish ; é 
allegro. The concert will be repeated still showed the influence of his teacher 
tonight, : Raff, of Liszt and of Wagner, was 

The program of next week: Sibelius nevertheless a music-maker of poetic 
Symphony No. 4, A minor. Converse, [™@#s'mation, of fine sensibility and of 
“Prophecy,” tone poem for soprano no mean ‘degree of technical compe- 
(Beata Malkin) and orchestra. Men- es ee original no doubt in mat- 
delssohn, hon i ino nd in manner, more individual and 
peck). Convene Sauk will be characteristic, especially in their har- 


monic structure, the later vol > 
erform €. : i iece regs 
p ed for the first tim short piano pieces that have made Mac- 


| Dowell’s name a household word, the 
| ‘Indian Suites, the ‘‘Norse”’ and ‘‘Keltic”’ 
| Sonatas, have not the enduring appeal 
| 


of some of the earlier works. 
Yo put it bluntly, MacDowell did not 


| erow and develop in the degree that 
suc], charming if derivative works as 
the {wo tone-poems so beautifully and 


symp.tthetically performed yesterday af- 
ternoon now sus@est that he might have 


grown. 
DOWELL Sibelius’ Third More Typical 


Continu ing with the symphonies of 
Sibelius, 1or. Koussevitzky came yester- 


ncinetdinagiti (4 « day to the’ Third—another feather in his 
ge [O,| pst nt cap, since .he was among all the con-. 
ductors ot oir orchestra who first dis-. 


one Poems Unheard cerned the havinting and elusive beauty, | 


the rare poetry’, the biting forcefulness | 
of this sympho.cy, so much more reti-| 


Since 1893 Give cent, so much frmore restrained, conti-. 
n nent and compressed, terse and trench- 
ant than its predecwssors, and by s0)| 
. much the more typical’ wf its composer’s 
in Memory genius 
There was a new piete vesterday, 
Bis “Magna Mater,” by Alexander Tcherep- 
nin, _ “7 re yang Tcherepnin, who ap- 
peared a the Symphony concert 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH last season aS conductor of hie i 
music, | 


Desiri ' 
Siring to commemorate at the The younger Tcherepnin in this ii- 


ie 
Symphony Concerts of this week the stance ehose for his theme nothing less 


than the continuing creation and repro- 
and handled this 


‘passage for percussion alone as a sort 


tomary tact and taste in such matters, | RRO RRORSR OR ERSOMRneD. 

selected for performance not that. 

composer’ 

: posers once _ over-played and | ‘These 

ver-praised Indian Suite, but the two | Dy cosmic themes: witness the 25-year- 
| 


Cordially Applauded 


young composers are attracted 


early tone-poems, “Hamlet” and. jinn Ghtih aloaei’ cocthace nme 
Ophelia,” | 
since 1898. 


| tion,’’ which closed yesterday’s con- 

unheard at these concerts! Cert in a suffusing splendor of orches- 

| tral tone. But music, even from the 

hands of a Strauss, may not encompass 
them. 

Mr. Tcherepnin, who was present in 
the audience, was cordially applauded. 
The performance of Strauss’ tone-poem 
provoked anthusiasm. For those of the 
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HAVE ENDURING APPEAL 
Had MacDowell died before he reached | 
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listening to his interpretation of any 


> 
ey we 
“— . 


ie of MacDowell and of Sibelius nd who worked chiefly with the piano. 

ce would be too high. ype t und Verklarung” is an early one of them, you would have said, 

= written for The Chris This composer, and he alone, holds 

masterpiece by a wizard of the or- th Avcabiiatnt ts 

NCOMMON with other major | ehestra who has, it is true, a streak | the key to e conductorial heart— 

American orchestras, the BosS~ | of blatant vu'garity which does his not to forget the oer ager and in- 

ton Symphony has honored|art no. good, but who in the a ge phe ogre ba bg jade 

Edward MacDowell and the twenty-) eighties had already left the ry adapted itself to 3 ry ~ 
fifth anniversary of the founding of | Byronic influence far behind; had | a ceaeee A - 6he Be 


the MacDowell Colony for creative indeed ‘surpassed the achievements Now and Again Comes Youth 


work in the arts, at Peterboro, N. H of Wagner in harmonic daring and 


RE "| instrumental color, and of Liszt in 
Dr. Koussevitzky opened the eighth | the development of the tone poem. 


program of the orchestra’s home! would it have been fairer to Mac- 
season (Dec. 9-10) with the twin Dowell to play the “Indian” Suit, 
tone poems, “Hamlet” and “Ophelia.” or the Second Piano Concerto, vot 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the of which have gone long unheard in 
importance of MacDowell in the Symphony Hall? 
history of American music. As Dr. 4 L 4 
Otto Kinkeldey remarks, in “A Dic- cr 
tionary of Modern Music and Mu- Another youthful composition, by 
sicians”: “Although his position as ® composer of the present day, was 
a world-composer has been greatly the “Magna Mater” of Mr. Alex- 
overrated by some and underrated ander Tchérepnin, who wrote it six 
by others, his contribution to the years ago, when he was 27. The son 
art as a whole, and his services to Of Mr. Nicholas Tcheérepnin, he 1s 
the cause of the American composer therefore in a sense the inheritor of 
as such, cannot be dimmed or for- the tradition of the Russian “Five”; 
gotten.” There is also ample evi- but he has lived for 10.years in Paris, 
dence, by word of artists who have and in style is more closely related 
benefited, of the value of the Mac- to the one-time French “Six,” and in 
Dowell Colony, which is maintained particular to Honegger. This 1s ap- 
by the Edward MacDowell Associa- Parent in the “Magna Mater,” a 
tion. It is fitting, therefore, that the BYmn to Cybele which was heard for 


composer’s memory should be hon- the first tifffe"trr America on the oc- 
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ored, and attentoin called to the egsion under review. Other influences 


worthy cause at Peterboro. which have already been remarked 


’ on Se are those of Stravinsky and Pro- 

: , rm kofieff. All these influences appear 
Tt is said that in tihglge Gye" une variously in this composition, which 
MacDowell scores, Dr. Koussevitzky j¢. cleverly put together in the 
came upon these early tone poems, Franco-Russian neo-primitive style. 
of which he had never heard; they Forty years from now, will some- 
had been gathering dust for nearly body perhaps be writing on its re- 
40 years; they interested him; he ‘vival that it is “an ingenuously dra- 
put them into rehearsal. To what matic or gently lyrical piece after the 
extent was the MacDowell cause Manner of the early-twentieth cen- 
advanced by their revival? Did their tury Parisians who worked chiefly 
performance move any hearers to = miniature”? ; 
send subscriptions to the fund for They will not, we imagine, those 
the maintenance of the Peterboro Writers of the future, be saying any~- 
Colony? thing of the sort about Jan Sibelius, 

MacDowell’s two poems were writ- Whose Third Symphony Dr. Kousse- 
ten when he was 24, and bear the Vitzky reached in this program, in 
opus number 22. Dr. Richard the course of his tour of the Eight. 
Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung,” This, the first of the series to reveal 
op. 24, written when. he was 24, and Clearly the individuality of the com- 
only four years later than “Hamlet” poser, received a performance which, 
and “Ophelia,” was the conciuding like its first Boston production sev- 
item on this program. The com- eral years ago, displayed searchingly 
parison, whether designed by the its singular virtues. Indeed, one of 
ue aigrenegg or not, was perhaps in- a yg notable aspects of this con- 
structive. “Hamlet” is ingenuously cert was the faithfulness with which : 
dramatic, “Ophelia” gently lyrical, Dr. Koussevitzky lent his genius to Alexander Cherepnin 


after the manner of the mid-nine- unfolding the style of each of these er w 5 iat 
teenth century Romantic composers four so diverse composers, so thai, Cucet-Dompanney eeeneee mre Geren eee Semen 


Sketch by Maud Bourne 
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phony No. 4 in A minor 


Tempo molto moderato quasi adagio. 


Allegro molto vivace. 
Il tempo largo. 


IV. Allegro. 


Sym 
(First performance) 
SOLOIST 
BEATA MALKIN 


Symphony No. 3 in A minor, “Scotch,” Op. 56 


moto; Allegro un poco agitato. 
(Played without pause) 


ppo. 
IV. Allegro vivacissimo; Allegro maestoso assai. 


“Prophecy,” Tone Poem for Soprano and Orchestra 


Ninth Programme 


Vivace non tro 


Adagio. 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


Andante con 


I 
IT. 
ITI. 

I 
IT. 
ITI. 


There will be an intermission before Mendelssohn’s symphony 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17, at 8.15 o’clock 


A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, December 15, at 5.15 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Musi 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 16, at 2.30 o’clock 


Sibelius . 
Converse 
Mendelssohn 
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are forceful but not 
PHILIP HALE’ measures of blessing, there is Fae _ 
€ program of the Boston Sym- | soent to the pammentales the rhea 
phony orchestra’s ninth concert which pig iy ow a sytem to passages from 
took place in Symphony hall yesterday | t).° prophets and the Psalms, even 
afternoon under Dr. Koussevitzky’s di- when these composers ae Baye 
rection was as follows: Sibelius, Sym- awarded oe Cael ee noteworthy 
phony in A minor No. : pote ind Ndaition to air, Converse’s list of works. 
sé ”? n oem Or i . : | Ss b na-~ 
ate Ratxin) oat orchestra (first oe bo ee tl eg paw woe ve Swaine. 
rformance). ager Peni , Symphony — ich, however, is of fine quality in the 
“in his fourth ‘symphony Sibelius es- middle register. Like many ee - 
caped from Tchaikovsky and ay -seseenggs Swe fl “g : hapa oe mB every 
rary. ) 
Sieione’ ne prociaimed ‘triumphantly measure regardless of the ee mae = 
his own ‘individuality. In so doing he music. This undue Nor was her at- 
stepped forward as a great master of comes monotonous. the extreme upper 
symphonic writing. No doubt this par- tack, een, of de a and clean. On 
ticular work is to some, perhaps to notes, @ way) made a favorable im- 
many easy-going ger grees . roger | one aon and shared with the composer 
ey miss the sensuous 
that, aac” too often lush; they miss the nee vi car gave a pleasing 
measures that are joyfully expected, wt ae delssohn’s symphony 
conclusions that are anticipated. They reading of ret nere for he first 
miss a “story,” one that “explains” the which he congue es i iself, as @ con- 
music, an episode in a composer's life, time. Mendelsso 1 ta very fast 
@ romantic episode that led into a ductor, took ell ie iteiine his ‘tempi 
tragic situation. They miss decorative pace. Even ot riticised except by the 
trappings, brilliant rhetoric. Not for were adversely © hing he did and 
them is Walt Whitman’s saying: “All hie ogee is reac ry "The “Scotch” 
music is what awakes from you when wrote was adm cn “as os well as the 
you are reminded by the instruments.” symphony does ef Ww gett at = Sa 9 
They welcome the first symphony be- “Ttallan but hy 4 pgp lg the best 
cause they are reminded of Tchaikovsky the “Reformation. annot help re- 
in his most flambuoyant vein. To them of the henge page el saivervia the 
the Fourth is inexplicable because the membering the po wiih tinge gantte, 8 
music comes from the moods, the men- composer with an ingr edge foto 
tal reflections of the composer sug- huge bulging shirt front I a ‘Aubrey 
ted possibly by northern scenery, pin prominently displaye BRA of the 
more likely by brooding on life and its Beardsley's amusing carice ublished in 
problems. Only in the last movement blameless prig wee, ee aa tec 
do they prick up their ears and assume the Savoy, @ ap guacpte 4 area of. ths 
a pleasant expression welcoming the good to live. The pertormene il to the 
jingle of the glockenspiel. mere a en ee yo r Mave: ie 
at is not to be expialnea, O 3a 
oe that by the economy of means teresting to others Bs its contrast with 
and the simplicity of expression is a the Fourth of at wap emeated tonight. 
source of wonder to the musician who _ The concert wl phn will be Of 
is more than a tradesman; music that The concerts of next apron a" fg 
‘to the imaginative listener compels at- Thursday, instead of "meu ony We 
tention, cheers and uplifts his soul. and on Friday afternoon. ‘eth’ onera 
But mood should answer mood; other- suite from rumsky-Bore ile ig ps 
wise this Fourth symphony is not for “The Fairy Tale of Tsar 9 we PTs 
the listener who can only say: “Yes, I tinu, string quartet wl , 
am fond of music, but I know what I Berlioz, Fantastic Symphony. 
like” and so dismisses Sibelius when he 
is at Ks greatest. a ap aE 1, 
Mr. Converse arrang or his 
tone poem lines Rac a 34th as SYMP HONY AL 
35th chapters of Isaiah. e arrange 
them so "they formed a dramatic se- Boston Symphony Orchestra 
quence: The call to the people to heed| “prophecy,” a new tone poem for 
the indignation of the Lord, who will|soprano and orchestra, by Frederick 
take vengeance on nations. Their S. Converse, was given first perform- 
Israel the desert shall rejoice. The dra-}| pkony concert, The work, according 
matic splendor of Isaiah’s prophecy calls | t a ‘statement by Mr Converse in the 
for dramatic music and dramatic Singer, program book, was written at the sug- 
There is the contrast between the ven- gestion of Dr Koussevitzky for Beata 
geance and the blessing, Mr. Converse | Malkin, who was soloist, and was ded'- 
has given the necessary expression, cated to her. 
especially in the orchestral writing, for | The remaining numbers were Si- 


| _ The denunciatory pages 
Oar PHONY CONC R B doe theatrical; in the 
By 


here voice part is bound together with pelius’ Fourth Symphony, in A minor, | 


and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scottish’’ Sym-| ceded this one in A minor, there is al- 
phony, likewise in A minor. ways something to suggest the far | 

The composer has_ written of| Northern land which gave Sibelius 
“Prophecy’’: “I have called the work} birth, ¢No doubt this Fourth Sym- 
a tone poem for soprano voice and} phony has the same qualities. But) 
crechestra, . . . The text I drew} here is an indefinable something which 
from the 34th and 35th chapters of the | cxpresses more than anything else, at 
Pook of Isaiah and arranged the lines] least to one listener, a unique tem- 
in a dramatic sequence to express a| perament and mind. Sibelius kas a 
certain ‘spiritual idea which I think] great deal to say in this work, and 
wil) be clear to all who read it. The} he speaks quietly, tersely, with un- 
music is entirely free in form, but} surpassed directness, in a musical 
follows the hological and dra-| speech that seems to have no like- 
matic development.of the text. I have/ neses anywhere, There are no pomp- 
attempted throughout to treat the; ous, sonorous perorations, no long- 
voice in*an effectivé.way from the phrased sentimental melodies. Yet in 
standpoint of the singer\ and yet give’ the third movement, perhaps the 
interesting color and expression to the greatest of all four, he bursts into an 
orchestral background. I not think inimitable spontaneous song that, in 
that any further comments the de- its fashion, is as moving as any ever 


tails of the work are necessary at this penned. 
time.”’ | ‘ 


nigh, and the iniquitous will be de- 


the mood and reflects the implications 


to the vocal portion. This stands out world. of the musical dead. 


in relief against the instrumental A String Quartet with Orchestra by 
background, Mr Converse’s harmony Bohuslav Martinu, a Suite from Rim- 
is mordern but not ultra-modern; the sky-Korsakov’s opera ‘‘The Fairy 
instrumentation is firm in texture, Tale of Tsar Saltan,” and Berloiz’ 
but neither thick nor blatant. The work ‘Fantastic’? Symphony will be played. 


moves spaciously, and with dignity, 


| C. W._D. 
The Biblical warning is taken up 7 

dramatically, in a sort of melodic 

recitative, After a powerful and gonor- 


ous climax, the end is reached in 
quieter mood, upon the lines promising 


reward to the righteous, This last part 66 9 
is invested with an expansive, warmly 
emotional melody, | 


Miss Malkin is esteemed in Europe, 
where she has sung at the Berlin 


State Opera and at La.Scala. She had 
not, according to record, previously ap- 
peared in Boston, Her voice is excep- 


tionally fine, pure, and resonant. She 
Sang her arduous and exacting part 
with extraordinary beauty of tone, 
Miss Malkin is a sister of Joseph Mal- 
kin, a former first cellist of the Boston 


Symphony, S m hon A d 
Mr Converse was present and shared y P y aca 

ae Veer art applause with Miss . 

} in an r Koussevitzky, b B M Ik 

recalled to the staek . « se Alar! y cata * " 
Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony at pres- 


ent stands out as one of the 
; , great mas- 
ter pieces of the last quarter century 


Eo Soprano > 
SO. Because it is always both idle of 

and dangerous to prophesy about the | <€ /} 

esteem in which a composition will be. 

eld 25 or 50 years hence, any such 


speculations teseein nonce, any such) BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


passed over, 


Anew soprano,Beata Malkin, i 
In the three Symphonies which pre- : ate 


a new piece, “Prophecy,” by the resi-- 


| - Mendelssohn’s “Scottish”’ Sym-_ 
The Biblical text exhorts all ‘that phony, placed at the end of the pro- 
dweli in the earth to pay heed, \for gram, came as an anti-climax. In 
the day of the Lord’s vengeance\js only one movement, the second, does | 
the composer approach either grace, 
livered up to punishment, and the or charm, and there he reverts to the | 
righteous given just reward. Mr Con- style of his ‘‘Midsummer Night’s | 
verse’s music is properly conceived on Dream’? music. Elsewhere his storm- | 
a large scale to convey the breadth ings, and his melancholy lingerings 
and magnitude of such a subject. over the dusty past of Scottish 
The orchestral part of ‘‘Prophecy’’sets royalty, are tiresome and empty. Not 

even the grandiloquent performance | 

of the text, but, save for a few notable that Dr Koussevitzky conceived could 
exceptions, seems to be subordinated bring back this work from the nether 
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seen Ae EOE : eat are — mm ' seam wes _s lava A 
dent composer, Frederick S. Con- Pyesterday 's 


' 


-aiternoon. Singer and composer | one time of the value of Sibelius’ mustc, 


‘ 
’ 


' 
’ 
' 


‘ing to the composef, A general sense | 


FADED TEXT 


veal 


dienes received the work 
i by no means indifferently, and even 
verse, caused a considerable stir at) those who do not warm io the music 


. ) ust have discerned the outstanding 
the Symphony eee : yeatertay raett of the performance. Sceptical at 


. « r ’ is 
; i r Dr. Koussevitzky has become h 
alike can be credited with a distinct OF see iaa, interpreter ‘ae Tak: Ae 
popular SUCCESS. Bostonian experience is concerned, 


d to Hear “Scotch” Again i 
~ WRITTEN -FOR SINGER Goo 


It was good to hear again the| 
According to his own words, as quoted «gcoteh’ Symphony, which has still in 


in the programme notes, Mr. Converse, it enough of romantic mood, of imagin- 


at Dr, Koussevitzky’s instigation, wrote atively pictorial suggestion, to offset 
“Prophecy” especially for Miss Malkin  inose pages that are of the smugly con- | 
ci, Se may ge wel oF AeMegL vena may cumoded, Meneaarhy 

kin, erstwhile S | The erform ¢ | 
Senaobeny Orchestra—and the piece 1s aia shawvlteirins triumph; to Mendels- 
dedicated to her. The text, taken from sohn as to Sibelius the conductor prings 
te he me pineal mg 7S papery a, sympathetic and a responsive ear. 

egins Wi a pr J 


: sconetine (Paws Chronicle cf 
destruction and ends with a foretelling avs ULNnronr i¢ Ck 
| 
of deliverance: strong contrasts tempt- | on \ | | 
Che Conecert-H alls 


of fatefulness and of a wrathful | 
Jehovah is imparted by wat first Pr 
r. Converse’s tone-poem, .. ei | 
as each and every word of the New Piece trom Vir. (converse. 
text is not always illuminated and un- sserarmcmnenenonansy 
derscored in the music; one can con- 
jecture what some composers might | 


Programs in Prospect, 
have done with streams of pitch and| 
dust turned to brimstone. | 


January 390 
Persuasively, however, Mr. Converse’s| AQ2e¢ fs) { 532 


desert blossoms as a rose, and the con-| © the concertS of the week-end al 
cluding pages, which obviously inspired | Symphony Hall. comes a_ singel 
the audience’s enthusiasm, have 4 new to RBRoston h a new worl 


'Straussian gorgeousness and opulence. jwritten for her and fer this present per- 


, formance. The singer is Beata Malkin 
Rich and Poweriul Voice Lnirarid. with. a) fie record | ii onere 
Miss Malkin’s task was a difficult one |ouses of Berlin and Milan, 
yesterday and she performed it nobly, jMew piece, the full title as it hh 
The music lies much of the time in the the score Is “Prophecy, tone poem fo. 
upper register of the voice, and the Soprano Voice and Orchestra. frext ar: 
singer must pit herself against a, |Pranged from the Book of Isaiah, 
strenuous and sonorous orchestra. Not posed by E. S. Converse. 1429. | 
always did Miss Malkin make clear her Last spring—so Mr, Converse told 
words; at times the orchestra actually BA Cer VICWEF - Dr. IK OS: evitzky he: 
submerged her. But she did disclose a IMiss Malkin sing, at once promised : 
voice of richness and of power a5 weil an appearance, presently suggested to 
as an aptitude for the dramatic style IMr, Converse that he write something 
with which we would gladly have fur-jfor her. Mr. Converse, equally impressed 
ther acquaintance. Dy the voice, gladly accepted the sugges 
Two symphonies in A minor, having tion. Casting about fer a suitable text, 
in common nothing but their titles, |Mr. Converse bethought him of the old [He- 
made the rest of yesterday’s concert: brew prophet as containing exactly the 
the one, Sibelius’ Fourth; the other, qualities needed for a piece for Miss 
Mendelssohn’s Third or “Scotch” Syme Malkin’s voice. ance from - Tantal 
phony, hitherto unheard here from Dr. arranged this text for his new ‘‘Proph- 
Koussevitzky. ecy : 


i 
Sibelius’ Fourth “Come near, ve nations. to hear: and 


hearken, ve people: let the ea 


- , 


In this Fourth Symphony may bé anq 
found the quintessential Sibelius. It Is 
the goal to which the Third Symphony 
‘of last week's concerts, a work of, ‘“Ifor the indignation of the Word is 
transition, was leading. This music, so Upon all nations, and His fury upon all 
concentrated, so purged of all ex- thelr armies: he hath utterly destroyed 
erescences and superfiuities, requires of them, he hath delivered them to the 
the listener the utmost. degree of at- Slaughter. 
tention, but it is music to which we can) “And all the host of heaven shall be 
return again and again with no feeling dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled 
of satiety or repletion, music for the together as a scroll; and all their host 
Sibelius enthusiast who is willing to Shall fall down, as the leaf falleth from 
/meet half. way and more the now (the vine, and as a falling fig | 


=e from a fig- 
LWholly self-contained composer. Yet tree. aera 


2+ Fr Om eree were: 7 


| all that is therein: the world ;: 
thines that come forth from it. 


MI Wo oh te ols . oe ° an te ee 


“For it is the day of the Lord's ven ™r. Converse explained that the theme 
cance, and the year of recompense Hains is one Which he had previously used and 
the controversy of Zion. | liked and had always wanted to use in 

‘And the streams thereof shal] hel larger way. In ‘Prophecy’ he found 


burned Into pitch, and the dust thereof 245 opportunity 
into brimstone. . | 


“They shall eall the 
the kingdom. but 


Mr. Converse spoke with engaging 
nobles thereof t frankness about the essentially melodious 
| | none shall be there character of his new tone poem. “hi 
and all her princes shall be nothing ‘believe a modern composer is supposed 
But the cormorant and the © poe to be not too melodious in his music; but 
bw. alec npr" i. | I- well-—-I have made this music as much 

raven shall dwell in it. Ga music of meiody as possible. I tried 
“And thorns shall eome up j he _to make it a music which a singer should 
palaces, nettles and brambles + Aa actually like to sing. And Miss Malkin 
fortresses thereot: and jt shel i UNE really does ‘like to sing it.” In truth 
habitation avons. and 3 pW ih a4lMr. Converse has made his music a 
owls. P; Urt Of music for solo voice with orchestra: not 
| & music in which the voice is merely a 

Of fearful heart jleader in a group of orchestral colors. 
vOur God wilj Nor is the singer interrupted frequently 
recompense, Ha will ee With abs orchestral developments. During the 
“The desert shall Dy hi ang save you, enurs pie ce the orchestra does not play 
1a the rose ’ oo se J ©, and blossom aione, without the singer, for more than 
“Then shal! the q perhaps thirty measures, And these 
opened, and the blind be heasures mars the division points be- 
Reedapryscpn’ Ohi ngagl deaf shaljtween the three sections as well as the 
PpEG lame manshort introduction. Assuredly Mr, Con- 


shall possess it: the 


' 
; €2 


“Sav to them that are 
Be strong, fear not: behold 
come with yenveance 


eves of the 
ears of the 
Then shall the 
“appa Map poh he vie tongue of theverse has availed himself of the oppor- 
waters break vc pei Wilderness Shal]} tunity created tor him bv tlre presence 
desert. ii streams in th@ol a notahle singer, and the opportunity 

“And an highway sha | which has further come through the ims 
tn. a = Shai be there, an@dspiration afforded by,a magnificent text, 
it shall be called the highway of holiness: 


ne unclean shall not nass« 


. s! “A . H. M. 
. } over if Teer 
the redeemed shall walk thers Piedes Th 1) 
“They shall obtain jo: Q eladness| e an e u 
end sorrow and sighine shal aie , we 7, 


iy. 


This text Mr. 


' | Converse, divides into e q) e 
three parts, wives to each av Certine: d : OUTrs 

: . ‘ el og : ¢* =! 

SIf2neWd TO bring | 


Oul and 1 ndersear ++ cs] 

spiritual and > Bens ‘to wnderscore it 

pirituat and emotional significance The ° 

rst is purely Introductory hd ‘ mm On hy a 
nations to attend to the word of the ] 

Lord S prophet The second : ie 


scribes the wrath 


< 7 ; 
the Cail To the 


DOrTION ae 


OF the Lord, His high 
dire punishment which 
7 mete out to an evil world. 
\nd the final part tells of the merecy and 
roodness Of the Lord. of Live rewards that 
are certain to come to tne faithful | 

The music follows | 


indignation. the 


le 18 Sure to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mendelssohn Who Has Aged 
Appropriate Converse, 
closely all the im/4 


plications of hi CeEeXT. The musie for the rp | Potent 32 | 
division whic 1 expresses the wrat} f ® ? 

Tm po Rica or even ; Ze f Ag -%, 
such Kpaliam e Welatie a Osea erin an * AS the sfortune of the Sym: 
revolving motion of the musica} facieed phony Concert yesterday to begin 
called Ad in heavens shall be impressively and to end barrenly: 
verse Mr ¢ co em * pie fa Serer by; to taper from Sibelius’s Fourth 
the great prose poetry o eae aed Symphony, in A minor, through Mr, 
music for the division which expresses Converse’s and Miss Malkin’s new tone: 
dat ftaticies rai dace of the Lord is Poem for orchestra and soprano voice, 
to) which “eee: y Decsinaientr yh d bY two words into Mendelssohn's “Scotch Symphony,” 


rse returned san} 
Mabsieuilile:. | Peete likewise in A minor. For the first time, 


yale the Interviewer: ‘Ivrie and ecstatic.” through nine pairs of autumn concerts 
ere 1 evelopment, no came moments of tedium and wandering 


: IS no thematie ad 

Inter-relationship oft tremes in this work j ‘ “ 

save for one exception. Otherwj bey attention—experiences so rare when Dr. 

w 5h ar tf 14 P DT rwise is a 13 : 

‘reshly composed, to suit the demands oussevitzky sets the program and di- 

of the text, verse by verse. The one rects the performance that the listener 

‘xception is that the theme heard at the hardly. knows whether to resent them 

hh pesinning of the introduction is indignantly or endure them cheerfully, . . ; 

v0 pc again in the very last verses in, Decid« dly the Scotch Symphony” 16 
len Yr. onteux res 


and again when 


a ee ee a ee a im % ¥ 
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formation . Symphony,” the interest ol 


unevenly. The listener teels the dram- 


. . ” Most of us had never atizing temperament, the projecting en- 
oar it nit om unlikely ever tojergy; like the singer ,holds secondary the 


hear it. again; knew it, if at all, by title 
only, ° The “Italian Symphony, twice re 


finer exercises of the art of song. 
For such qualities Mr. Converse found 


played during Dr. Koussevitzky’s term.a stimulating text; clothed it, in a style 


stood conductor and audience in good 
stead. Out of it, as from the musi© to 


as la-ge as hers, w.th appropr.ate, —x- 
pressive music. He assembled verses 


“A Midsummer Night's Dream,” shine from two chapters in the Book of Isaiah, 


Mendelssohn’s more lasting and persua- 
sive qualities—craftsman's dexterity with 
means and surety 
instrumcntal voices an | 
flowing line, and clear texture; play of 
fancy. pictorial shimmer. For when Men- 
delssohn composed. he usually wrote re- 
membering. Of course he procecds con: 
ventionally, as &3 mphonic conventions 
went a hundred years ago; but along most 
of the way he glamors this orthodoxy 
with his brighter qualities. Sweetness and 
light ab.de still in the “T.aLan Sympho.y 
while Dr. Koussevinzky Diays it with a 
sensibility, felicity and discretion to 
match the composer's. 

The ‘Scotch Symphony” bears time 
and. change less well. Routined pages 
have wizened into a lifeless filing of ac- 
cepted fo.ms. Adioit, ingratlating har- 
monic or instrumental strokes are f'v. 
Fancy flags. Less than Rome and Italy, 
Edi..burgo ard  Scotlana quicke 4 
Mende.ssohn’s invention; stirred his pic- 
torial sense. The lifelessness of some- 
thing half-forgotten, then in sudden reso- 
lution taken from top-shelf or bottom 
drawer, haunts this “Scotch Symphony” 
revived. 

Through the first movement, the pre- 
scribed pattern runs savorliess. The 
Scherzo diffuses: little sparkle; deploys 
no light-flowing grace. If Rizzio’s ghost 
and Mary Stuart’s haunt the slow divi- 
sion, their presence is not poignant, Mo-e 
than once Mendelssohn complained that 
this “Scotch Symphony” evaded him. 
Sometimes even his craftsmanship is no 
more than the writing of black notes up- 
on white music-paper. Rhythm enlivens 
the beginning of the Finale. For the time 
life stirs out of the piping measures, but 
the end is only half-sonorous convention. 
Glaze, and not g:amour, coats the whole 
Symphony. Dr. Koussevitzky is not so 
apt with it as he was with the “Ttalian.” 
He rushed the pace in quick movements, 
blurring contours and ryhthms., Nor 
could he release moods long since evapo- 
rated. 

In two respects Mr. Converse’s long 
“seena’’—to use the old label for such 
pieces—was fortunate. It en.isted a 
single and conspicuous singer, and sing- 
ers come seldom nowadays to the Sym- 
phony Concerts. He is also resident com- 
poser long settled into Bostonian life. For 


! 


the matinée audience, both circumstances, 


quickened a natural interest; swelled a 
deserved applause. Mi:s Malkin is a 
rich-voiced, dark-toned soprano, evidently 
of operatic inclination and practice, strug- 
gling yesterday with the art of diction 
app.ied to archaic speech in a strange 
language, Elizabethan English on Rus- 
sian tongue. She sings largely, fervidly, 


the Hebrew prophet; so named the s.ena 
“Prophecy.” In the graphic imagery 


with ends; felicity with of Hebrew poetry they foretell the dooms 
d harmonic color; of the Lord God upon the nations; see in 


striding vision His mercies upon the 
cleansed, the repentant, the redeemed. 
By :o much, Mr. Converse believes, they 
suit times that need a revived spiritual 
ife no less than did Isaiah’s day. Aroun, 
hem he has wrapped a large-framed. 
slow-paced, full-throated music candidly 
courting eloquence and expression It 
more accords with the general .e or en! 
movement of the text than attempts 
changeful and minute delineamion. It is 
witten in the luxuriant, thick-waist2d 
musical speech of the first decade of the 
century when Strauss was botn Litt 
great and fashionable exemplar. It is 
large, warm, vigorous and appropriate: 
considers the singer, adjusts the orches 
tra; prefers opulent song to stripped 
declamation. Both music and singing 
uccomplish their purpose with the theme, 
upon the aud ence: whil: the rev.eWer 
reporter returns to his lis.ening post. 


—-- 


S'b lius’s sympheny renewed and 
deepened yet again every impression 
made upon the hearing mind and the 
listening imagination, when Dr. Muck 
first played it in the war years, when Dr. 
Koussevitzky repeated it a year aso. To 
the abs. rbing mind, it is an extraordinary 
achievement in evolution and concentra- 
tion. Throughout Sibelius chooses the 
most economical means, rejects every 
non-essential. From the smallest of 
germs motivs struggle into existence; 
expand into themes that flicker briefly 
across the tonal landscape; into silence 
and nothingness descend again. Thin 
and pallid harmonies color them; stripped 
chords sustain them; rhythmical shapes 
define them. A single instrument, oF 
two ~« three, gives them voice against 4 
stillea background. They meet and part 
with an indefinable but compelling logic 
ofatheir own; into a movement are final- 
ly concentrated. 

The thought, the matter, the man 
ner are ali as one inseparable. Never 
before was there so gaunt, SO con 
cise a music. A bref and slow: 
paced introductory movement; a lam- 
bent scherzo; a shadowed, muted largo 
come and go. It is as though the whole 
Symphony were reaching up toward the 
tense concentration within the ampler 
frame and the larger march of the fina le. 
Insist ntlv out cf this compressor 
and evolution a new, strange beauty, @ 
new and irresistible power. 

Upcen the imagination an equal impres- 
sion of a music that opens vast horizons 
and evokes the images of desolation. 
The .Sibelian sounds and the pauses be- 
tween summon a world of silence. There 


‘© no light there and no color; only|to the nations, the second the wrath 


pallor and gleam that flicker and fade, 
wan as the melodies in the music. Nor is 
there any habitation where one and an- 


of Jehovah. the third the promise of 
salvation. The music is adapted to 


other go to and fro. Like the themes inthe text in a straightforward, unaf- 
‘he musical evolution, the ghosts of fected way. Mile. Malkin, who is 


spiritual despair vander the imaginary 
scene: into it vanish. ‘‘Come like shadows, 
so depart.” Out of nothingness into 
nothingness, and brief, though tense, the 
fitful existence between. We hear 


harmonies and rhythms; then 


through a glass as distorted as they. 
This’ Fourth Symphony of Sibelius re- 
mains a music to rack the mind, torture 
the imagination, leave strange implica- 
ticns behind; nature-piece and _ spirit- 


piece; troubling, awesome as both. 


WW 
i 2 2 nvm 
Dr. Serge Koissevitzky’s nint 
nrogram for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra season (Dec. 16-17) car- 
ried his grand tour of the Sibelius 
symphonies to the halfway point. 
The Fourth Symvyhony, in A miner, 
which opened this program, cer- 
tainly marks the highest peak at- 
tained bv Sibelius in the symphonic 
form up to the time of its composi- 
tion. When Dr. Koussevitzky re- 
vived it a year ago, after it had lain 
on the Symphony Hall shelves for 
14 years, it was received distantly by 
the Friday audience. On the present 
occasion, the conductor’s patience 
and persistence were rewarded. The 
applause was sufficiently prolonged 
to justify his calling the players to 
their feet and shaking their collec- 
tive hand as represented in the con- 
certmaster, Mr. Burgin. The simple 
loveliness and profound feeling of 
this masterpiece have at last mace 
themselves felt, thanks largely to the 
devotion of conductor and orchestra. 
The composer could have had no 
more sympathetic or eloquent inter- 
preters. Every subtlety of phrase and 
accent was observed, balance was 
justly maintained—excent that the 
slockenspeil was too loud in the 
Minale—and the brooding vision of 
the artist was movingly revealed. 
The novelty of the provram was a 
new tone poem, called ‘Pronhecy,” 
for sonrano and cerchestra, by Mr. 
Frederick Converse, which had its 
first ‘performance at the Friday 
afternoon concert. It was written at 
the susgestion of Dr. Koussevitzky, 
for Mlle. Beata Malkin (the soloist) 
anc, dedicated to her. The text was 
darwn from, the thirty-fourth and 
‘hirty-fifth chanters of Isaiah by 
‘he composer, who “arranged the 
lines in a9 dramatic sequence to ex- 
hres a certain spiritual idea, which 
' think will be clear to all who read 
't.” The first part recounts the call 


“By 


eifted with a voice of neroic propor- 
tions. sang it resoundingly and 
with a modicum of expression. 

The rather naive and somewhat 
faded charms of Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch” Symphony, concealed from 
Bostonians for a decadé, were un- 
veiled to bring the concert to an 
anti-climactic conclusion. It would 
have been better all round if the two 
svmphonies had been transposed on 
the program, — L. A. 8. 
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Allegretto non troppo. 
A Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto 


Adagio. 
Match to the Scaffold 
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A Ball. 


Waltz 


Scene in the Meadows 
There will be an intermission before the symphony 


The Three Wonders (Introduction to last scene 


The Flight of the Bumble-Bee. 


Allegretto alla marcia. 
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Tempo moderato. 
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KIFTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 


The Prophetess 


Programme 
aD 


THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 22, at 8.15 o’clock 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 23, at 2.30 o’clock 


Rimsky-Korsakov ) Suite from the Opera, ‘“‘The Fairy Tale of 


Tsar Saltan’”’ 
Allegretto alla marcia. 
Introduction to Act II. 
The Flight of the Bumble-Bee. 
The Three Wonders (Introduction to last scene). 


Martinu | ) String Quartet with Orchestra 
[. Allegro vivo. 
If. Adagio. 


[1l. Tempo moderato. 
(Solo String Quartet: RICHARD BURGIN and RoBERT GUNDERSEN, Violins; JEAN 
LekRANC, Viola; JEAN Bepretti, Violoncello) 
(First time in the United States) 


Berlioz | ) Symphonie Fantastique in C major, Op. 14 A 
. Dreams, Passions. 


Lar go: Allegro agitato e appassionato assai. 
A Ball. 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo. 
Scene in the Meadows. 
Adagio. 
March to the Scaffold. 
Allegretto non troppo. 
A Witches’ Sabbath. 


Larghetto: Allegro. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 
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rery pr 7 pene Nore in his place of ny aps, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
, ie the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
Beata Malkin p p yp y p p 


it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 
; , | : re sard Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
New Singer at the Symphony Concerts Heard Today, and To be Hear I en | 


Tomorrow, in Converse’s Tone-Poem, ‘Prophecy’ 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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® r » “Sadko” and “The Golden jathetic, above most conductors, to the |cal sound and nothing else; but a person- | 
QO asion for Soeur " orhe Fairy Tale of Tsar mphep and the manner of Berlioz. He ality, distinctly felt, invents, conducts. 
CC Saltan”’ ‘has never made way to the believes in such romantic phantasma- and interweaves them. A vitalizing live- 
operatic stages of New York or Chicago. voria as the March to the Scaffold and liness stirs in Martinu oftener than it 

e e Nor like “The Betrothed of the Tsar,” the Witches’ Sabbath; plays them accord- did in Mr. Carpenter’s “Potterns” of last 

A Classicist nave itinerant Russians carried it about ingly. Takes seriously the ‘‘fixed idea,” October, similarly designed piece in the 

the American land. Nine years ago Mr, which is the “haunting mistress. but re- | neo-classical genre. In the slow move- 

: nm Monteux played two divisions at Sym- members that it is hard for our skeptli-' ment, by simple means, Martinu attains 

D phony Hall. Now, Dr. Koussevitaky eal, prosaic day to absorb. Therefore, | to quick, penetrating beauty. European 

is ay added the middle movement; while for the more pains to character it. The con-! reviewers discover Mozartean influences 

good measure, and as plum to many a ductor matches intensity for intensity in the Concerto. They may or may not 

hearer, he tucked in the little Scherzo with the melancholy and glooming Ber-, be present. In either case it is quite 

of the buzzing bee that, after,a brief liozg of the ‘“‘Scene in the Fields,’ with | able to stand on its own feet, with Mar- 

- ? ’ C . day in the Symphony Concerts of his the sensuous Berlioz of the episode at the tinu as individualized composer. The 
Martinu’s Notable oncerto ‘earliest years, descended to The Pops. ball. He builds up the beginnings into Concerto, and incidentally Messrs. Bur- 
| sevitzky ‘It is to be found in the opera of “Tsar symphonic progress and integrity; there gin, Gundersen, Lefrane and Bedetti as 

From Dr. Koussevitz yo ‘Saltan,” though it is little relevant to and elsewhere dcdges the pitfalls that| solo-quartet, deserved the rounds of hon- 


ar ls tee Berli the Suite. Nevertheless Dr. Kousse- Berl oz’s limitations and weaker idiosyn-|est applause. Once more, with these 
Rimsky to er Z vitzky served, and the audience joyfully crasies set for him; cloaks the measures | neo-classicists, Dr. Koussevitzky keeps 


235 eL an~ snatched at, the sweetmeat. The line that a century has thinned and faded in abreast of the musical times—in this Con- 
Le } 1 ‘mitates the Lesoth eee 2 ey Rego the g amourous mantle of orchestral tone. certo of Martinu notably. Jn Ady yer 
N these December days, it is well .-ents it; ore estra UZZ ‘ . 


uM 4 To remote and mistrustful hearers of 
enough to reason in the abstract Ying alr. Well within PUPAE OP cop ee ee oh een ee he News from 
; - ag this department | delineative music. ah ESE erg eee nuaeatd . 
phony concerts, as this dep "A more desirable and rewarding Rim Berlioz. Under such perception, sym 
was doing only last Tuesday; but the)... wrote the Suite; while the listener pathy and accomplishment | the whol. oncert- a tw 
proof of any program is the hearing.| needea little background from the pre paye aldye Boa begadnench by agro ag. Dicky 
On Dr. Koussevitzky’s lst for the |gram-book to enjoy it. Tsar Saltan took e | ese days, cei Ses 0 be a m¢ 
hea Oy Na gale | to wife a maiden of whom her sisters of a vanished time, plays again upon 
Symphony Concert of last evening, being were jealous; then departed to the wars. answering imagination. The Berlioz who 
the twenty-second of December, there The sisters reported her son by the Tsar | had passed into the Ress gage te stock _ of 
t a Christmas piece or the sem- | as a monster, whereupon she and it were . music, is" individual zed afresh. With 
was nol a . sie erammed into a barrel and tossed upon some reason the conductor plays “‘The 
blance thereof. It began with a suite the seas. Dolorously, they floated to an | Fantastic’ with only one full season be-- 
from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera about Talc cot’ Wonders where all things wer | tween performances. It is to be ob- 
Tsar Saltan, who was a legendat 5 set marvellously right again. In the firs served that those who gibber with dread ° 
sovereign in pagan Russia. It proceedse | ay sion of the suite, the Tsar goes forth at a repetition of Strauss’s ‘‘Domestica” Loeffler and Whitman by 
with Martinu’s Concerto pigreeate to battle; in the second, the Tsaritsa la- or “‘Heldenleben’’ within so short an in- 
string quartet and orchestra—a aay al: | ments | her barrelled, watery, unhappy terval, now hold their peace. The Apollo Club 
sogetser oy Saget sl ei Fee pe A state; in the third all concerned—tint sien leat 
ieee” which is comention) and or-| audience included—hear hea Table ee 
‘ Are haa re tt} cs agical isle. Out of the whole sulte 
iptocggpiey pee pag bl gs 5 Ay ire gl universal and delectable Rim- 
wn: he Po rend orga = Neh oe ‘Sabbath, sky—imaginative and graphic master Oo! 
wai Br tackiv exercises of “the Christ-| harmonic and instrumental ae Langh wt 
mas spirit.” 1 REEL of well-found and well-directed line, ater 
None the less, the audience was excep- Dentty- Spay ty . vally light: practice. He returns to a close-knit and Dr. Koussevitzky introduces to Boston 
ti , . > concert with a| his pupil—in this instance unusually se precise classical form long neglected lav Me 's “Stri , itl 
a PUARerOUs 20% COs impregnated with Russian folk-melodies : . Prati siected, Bohuslav Martinu’s ‘String Quartet with 
shifted date, in the midst of holiday pre- cea deta a ends: able to make them lately renewed—the soncerto Grosso Orchestra.’’ London heard it on Oct. 10 
occupaiions,while for every number Hs Seog peavocative upon hearers’ fancy; loving | A 4 ro dey og quartet for solo-instru- of this year from the Philharmonic Or- 
uncommonly hearty in applause. Jee talea of magic out of Russian or Eastern ry pic Hck ke Rg but makes it chestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, with 
eky-Korsakov's Suite captured it, Within tre. with an eve and ear for the Tsar [I plu, every convolution the mold into the Pro Arte Quartet, to whom it is dedi 
| nattatty : ee nee eee an ecia leaving his bride and going warward, [01 mumic fuih Wii dae ton spel Rash esp cated, as soloists. few sentences fron 
preferred word now goes—-no neo-classic, ‘he lamenting empress on the unwitting music Nas no significance outside itself; a review in The Musical Times may pre- 
piece has drawn such long, warm and * “i Paarstasisipt gor ¥ ge egy Be “wenders” that is devoid Of every other interest. Tn pare the way: “The new work by the 
general plaudits as did Martinu's Con- ore Fake iron ib My ates ah Aly each movement, it weaves a succession Cusch composer, Martine; Bove sine 
certo. As for the ‘Fantastic Symphony, ) pagan coniuror ' with tones. He does | of tonal patterns into an unfolding de- title but ‘String Quartet with Orchestra.’ 
the house bore not only with its lengths Sheante justios in these excerpts from | sign, to which both string quartet and It suggests a Concerto Grossé. Minnie 
and its faded passages; but lingered at “Tcar Saltan.” especially in the curiously | orchestra, contribute, now in association, string quartet as concertino., The three 
the close to clap the conductor back to) Miya eee lef Taaritea. An illuded | again in contrast. movements—Allegro vivo, AGAMME] ma 
er erence, ate, COM audience rises to him; the orchestral rep: _Phrough each division runs a_ sus: Tempo moderato—are in character, and 
creatures. | Dr. Muck tried to humor his| cokeatn potlaghey enlarged tained, ardent, vivid rhythmic life, their dependence upon definite solelaen 
with Christmas programs, RS WME toe age nes ads yur not with the dependence upon it of rhythm adds to the resemblance. In 
proved indifferent. Dr. Koussevitzky, pro-) i | f 1 “The ‘hat marks the lesser disciples of Stra- | other respects, the music is very much of 
gram-making, takes no thought of Christ-| Dr. Koussevitzky has mastered ae vinsky. There are frequent dissonances the twentieth century, with almost arith- 
mas, and hearers are alert and applau-| Fantastic Symphony” beyond any fier that spring naturally out of the tonal tex- metically calculated dissonances, marty 
ats ror ee omaha ate rg Ree whol sase-byt that seem the lingering ghosts of cross threads and involutions of texture, 
| + _| the vanished Welngartner. ‘ t Be ie i Sate hi rather than that quality it- entire occupation with its own surface 
The Suite and the Symphony made design of the five movements op . Bae | “ f. _ There are acrid but unobtruded and its acrid flavor.” 
well-seasoned contrast. The Suite, like tore him; into it he adjusts every abi om | lavors. Throughout again, when com- A few facts about Martinu’s music and 
the opera whence it comes, was virtually | of the musical and narrating progress: | paved with Schénbergian intricacies, clar- general style may be gleaned from an 
unknown to Bostonian or, tor that mat-! gives to each not only due place ut. oe iy and simplicity prevail. The first and article upon him by Andreas Liess in the 
ter, to American ears. Unlike “Snegou-! significance. Furthermore: he is sy! ‘ne third division are patterns in musi- little German magazine, ‘Der Weihergar- 
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The Concerto of Martinu was con- 
trasting piece to both Suite and Sym.- HIS week, by 
phony. The modernists of yesteryear 
have become the neo-classicists of today; 
while in this music Martinu of Prague and transferred to Thursday, pre- 
Redan tiar sn Cyr Sve dtp ede eer gee Paris exemplifies their theory and their cedes the usual Friday matinée. At both 


intervention of. 
Christmas Eve, the evening con- 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra, 
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ten’: “Martinu is a neo-classicist of the 
purest’ water, if we understand by the | 
term a union of all those modern tend- 
encies which are striving afresh toward a 
pure, self-contained music, and which 
are going back to the past (whether con- 
sciously or not) for the means necessary | 
to a classical style. Bach is the com-, 
poser most used for model in this en- 
deavor. Martinu, aloof from the general 
trend, probably stands alone in drawing 
his particular brand of classicism from 
Mozartean backgrounds. 

“The soundness of his musical instinct 


kettle drums and the usuai strings. Since 
the piece is the most “absolute” of self- 
contained music, only thematic analysis 
is possible. The first movement is in 
sonata form. The solo-quartet has the 
initial well-rhythmed theme. After some 
eighteen- measures the full orchestra re- 
peats it. A transitional theme in trip- 
lets, in octaves and unisons, soon fol- 
lows. The solo-quartet also announces 
the second or lyric theme. The develop- 
ment is short. Both themes reappear 
without the intervening’ transitional 
theme. There is further development of 


leads him in the direction of simplicity | the lyric theme which leads to the coda 


and naturalness; protects him from going/*", *. et: “ 
astray in the morass of theoretical prob- (# heightened version at the end. 


lem-makinge. Yet one can hardly say 
that the problems of the day have left 
no traces upon his creative work. Chief 
among those that have affected him are 
rhythmic and formal problems. On the 
rhythmic side the influence of jazz is 
superimposed upon that of folk-rhythm. 


This double quality comes to the fore in) 


his Violin-Sonata, the formal scheme of 


which is built upon a syncopation. His) 


orchestral piece, ‘Half-Time,’ especially 
requires a rhythmic-dynamic explanation. 
The jazz influence is also found in his 


piano-pieces and in the little stage work, | 
‘La Revue de Cuisine,’ a stylistic amal- | 


gam of jazz with Mozart... . 


“The formal element is strongly em-) 


phasized in all neo-classical endeavors. 
It is treated with concentration; be- 
comes concise without seeming to be 
abbreviated. Martinu never handles his 
forms merely schematically, but allows 
them to evolve out of the inner necessi- 
ties of his themes. This trait merits 
especial mention; for too often neo-classi- 
cists are inclined to err by merely filling 
in certain historic forms, instead of caus- 
ing them to grow out of their thematic 
material. 

“Sound neo-classicism demands sim- 
plicity. The overloaded orchestra of 
romanticism disappears from the ne- 
pation of the purely coloristic element. 
The chamber orchestra succeeds it. 
Martinu makes-~ only comparatively 
slight demands upon the players. The 
sonata-form, which with the romanti- 
cists consisted in the opposition of twe 
themes, often interpreted as a struggle 
between two mutually contradictory prin- 
ciples, now becomes a field in which two 
complementary themes are placed side by 
side. Which is the reigning principle with 
Hindemith, Fortner and Beck, as well as 
with Martinu. That which is in- 
dividual in Martinu’s music is... the 
delicate drawing of his genre music, the 
intimate nature of his music in gen-~- 
eral. His own confession of a turning 
toward the art of Mozart is only the 
wise recognition of the dominant ele- 
ment in his own music.” 

To return to the “String Quartet with 
Orchestra.” The orchestra scarcely ex- 
tends bevond chamber proportionss Mar- 
tinu asks only fourteen wind instru- 
ments—two each of flutes, oboes, clari- 


nets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, trom-. 


bones, in addition, to a single pair of 


in which the principal theme appears in 


' “In the Adagio the solo strings present 
gixteen measures of the most sustained 
quartet music; are then joined by the 
orchestra. There is considerable use of 
‘an ascending chromatic scale in the first 
‘development, Then, against pizzicato re- 
peated chords in the orchestra, the quar- 
tet plays a highly florid and ornate imi- 
tative counterpoint that grows out of the 
theme of the beginning. The last move- 
ment is clearly a rondo. Woodwinds be- 
gin with a gay little theme in which ma- 
jor and minor curiously alternate. After 
an episode of no thematic character, it i. 
repeated by the quartet. Then the quar- 
‘tet ushers in a more melodic middle sec 
tion. Finally, the theme twice repeated 
‘with the episode between. . . . Poring 
over this score the reader is reminded of 
Mr. Carpenter, seeking a title for ris 
latest piece, played last October, finally 
lighting upon “Patterns.” For this music 
of Martinu is “pattern-music” if ever 
there was such a thing. Patterns small 


and patterns large; objective music, self- | 
contained, first, last and always music) 


of pure design. a _A. H. M. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


In order to leave the holidays free, 
the regular pair of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
would have been given this afternoon 
and tomorrow evening were arranged 
so that the Saturday subscribers at- 
tended last night, while the Friday atf- 
ternoon concert will be given today as 
usual. The program was not one 
soothe the savage beast, but rather to 
excite him. It was as follows: Suite 
from the opera “The Fairy Tale of 
Tsar Saltan,’ Rimsky-Korsakoff, in- 
cluding Allegretto alla marcia, Intro- 
duction to Act II, The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee, and The Three Wenders 
(introduction to last scene). String 
quartet with orchestra, Martinu, in 
three movements—allegro vivo, adagio 
and tempo moderato. Symphonie Fan- 
tastique in C major, Berlioz. 1, Dreams, 
Passions. 2. A Ball. 3, Scene in the 
Meadows. 4. March to the Scaffold. 9. 
A Witches’ Sabbath. 

Bohuslav Martinu, the Czech com- 
poser whose quartet with orchestra was 
given its first performance in the 
United States last night, could no! 
ask for a better performance than his 
work received at the hands of I. 
Koussevitsky, intuitively and sympa- 


thetically alive to all the possibilities in 
so dynamic a score, and the Burgin 
quartet, a virtuoso group, consisting of 
Richard Burgin and Robert Gundersen, 
violins: Jean LeFranc, viola; Jean 
Bedetti, violoncello. 

The music was well-made, of amaz- 
ing climaxes and rhythmic develop- 
ments. It did not seem to be quartet 
music: it was symphonic music. When- 
ever the quartet sounded alone, it was 
given music better handed directly to 
full orchestra, for the players were 
asked more than their instruments, even 
played so ably, could give. The orchestra 
itself, sharply enunciating the curb 
rhythmic figures °° the first movement, 
spoke all the imp. tant musical thought 
of the section, The rising climax, from 
the themes given out first by the quar- 


SYMPHONY 


PERFORMS 


NEW MUSIC 


Oe re es ee 


Martinu’s Quartet With 


tet. then by full orchestra, and at last, 


triumphantly, by single trumpet, was 
astoundingly effective. In the second 
movement, an undercurrent of voices 
from the orchestra, heavy and relent- 
less beneath the patterns woven by the 


nimble strings of the quartet, rose On 
a mounting scale to an intensification | 
of the first theme of the movement. | 


Again in the last movement, Martinu 
made use of a sortof obsessional ryth- 
mic figure—this time in the percus- 
sion mainly—of hypnotic effect, rising 
to a ‘tull-voiced climax. The security 
with which Martinu achieves his musi- 
cal ends, the salty tang of his orchestra- 
tion, and the vigos of his rhythmic 
thought and dynamic apotheoses, place 
him in a class with Stravinsky and 
Prokofiev. He is a composer really at 
home in the modern musical milieu— 
not a romanticist coloring up his 18th 
century melodies with dark 19th century 
dissonances., sya! cau 

The orchestra was in fine spirits for 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff fairy tale. They 
vigorously “dipped their mustaches ig 
it,’ contrary to the usual procedure in 
Russian folk tales, according to tha 
program notes. Imaginative, glittering, 
with those moments of richly sensuous 
melody and sparkling harmonic bril- 


liance that make Rimsky-Korsakoff'a 
music to the body of western music 
what the Arabian Nights Tales are 
western literature, “The Fairy Tale of 
Tsar Saltan” opened the concert with 
sounds of festivity appropriate to the 
season. Needless to say, the suite was 
superbly played by the orchestra, which, 
especially in “The Flight of the Bumble 
Bee,” redemonstrated its virtuosity in 
ensemble. 

The Berlioz Fantastic Symphony, 
still fantastic even to modern ears, in 
ured though they be to auditory experi< 
ments and audacities from young mod~ 
ern orchestrators, still dramatically 
powerful, still a marvel of how to get 
the utmost in effectiveness out of the 
orchestra, closed the program. Dr. 
Koussevitsky gave it an electrifying 
reading. E. B. 


Orchestra for First 


Timein U.S 
LO gePS1FF2 Sok 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

To employ a terminology now be- 
come obsolete, Public Rehearsal and 
Svmphony Concert are appearing this 
week in reverse order. In. other 
words since Saturday is Christmas 
Eve, the evening concert took place 
last night while the matinee comes 
this afternoon as usual. 


MERELY POLITE TO BEE 


Possibly Dr. Koussevitzky did have 
holidays in mind when he chose for 
the opening number the colorful Suite 
from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, ‘‘The 
Fairy Tale of Tsar Saltan,’’ intro- 
duced to us by Mr. Monteux. It was 
interesting and no doubt instructive to 


observe that the third number of this’ 
Suite, thes ‘Flight of the Bumble-Bee,” | 


which provoked a veritable furore when 


first played here, received last evening. 


scarcely more than _ polite applause. 
Thus do tidbits hu.e their dav. Taken 
as a whole, the Suite exemplifies 


Rimsky’s dependence upon orchestral, 


color. 


First Time in WU. S. 

Had the order of the two remaining 
pieces been changed they might have 
pointed a musical moral. At the end 
of the concert came one of the earliest, 
yet at the same time one of the most 
extravagant examples of musical 


romanticism, the youthful Berlioz’s| 
Fantastic Symphony. “efore it, for soon 
} 


first time in the United States, came 


a piece titled merely String Quartet | 


with Orchestra by a young man of to-| 


day, the Parisianized Czech Bohuslav ' 


Martinu, a perfect sample of the pres- | 
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- ism that is the|sonorities are obtained here and there, 
rye] a reaction to the/all three movements soon begin to sag, 
romanticism of Berlioz and his euc-jand all finish rather monotonously, 
= ike that of| Saeko basen 86 sorta 

‘ : usic, like that 0 one color, in- 

Morgndd ae contemporary composer, terest. And, worst of all, Mr Martinu 
addresses itself not to the imagination | has occasionally indulged in what ap- 
nor the heart nor even to the ear, save | pear to be clichés of early American 
in the stimulating quality of its rhythms | ragtime. That procedure is hardly like- 
and its dissonances, but to the mind. ly to bear musical fruit in these days, 
'In other portions, jazz rhythms of the 

The Solo Quartet ‘present figure prominently and clev- 
Mr. Martinu contrives for his second | erly. As in more than one performance | 
movement an Adagio without song, sen- of such music, the Symphony players 
timent or mood. The fitst and third, failed to capture the spirit and subtle- 

sections, in which he moves more freely ty of this sort of rhythm. 

athletic, wholly unsen- Martinu apparently has not over- 

looked the fact that, even in these un- 


From Mozart to Martini 
LY 2e24, | 


Sotiqn. Scie Monitor _ 
Written for The Christy "Whe second” mtroauces an 


|’ CELEBRATION of the holi- ascending chromatic scale which is 


~ 


days, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky treated contrapuntally. The third is 
opened the tenth program of the a neo-rondo. 
Boston Symphony series (Dec. 22-23) Now the dismal sounds produced 
with the Suite from the opera, “The Py the polytonality or atonality of 
Fairy Tale of Tsar Saltan.” The ap- this music should deceive nobody 


, : ; into a belief that its underlvi 
propriateness of this selection to the structure is not substantial. pc ho 


season may not be immediately ap- days we don’t mind even quite a lot 
parent; but perhaps Dr. Kousse- of dissonance if it seems to serve 
vitzky reasoned that Rimsky-Korsa- 4 Cause or labor for a purpose. But 
koff. who wrote “Tsar Saltan,” also it is not enough that music be dis- 
1 6 ' A t, or even that it be “well- 
wrote an opera called “Christmas whderpabe 
Eve.” At all events, the music, which meee. Are NO} Wiese MOMsneE 
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opera when heard in the concert hal) 

‘fails to stir one. Indeed, it is inter- 

rchestra | esting only for its rhythmic vigor and 

-™ opulence of instrumentation. And 

mes tomor- when placed on the same program 

row, Symphony concert with Berlioz’ marvelously imaginative 
this week was set over from Saturday <ymphony, it actually suffers by com- 
to Thursday. Dr Koussevitzky conduct- parison, Here is a prime demonstra- 
ed the first performance in the United tion of the fact that any sort of “‘pro- 
States of a “String Quartet With Or- pram” music lives by the music alone. 
chestro,” by the Czech composer, Bo- oth these pieces are a dramatic sort 
huslav Martinu. The remaining nuUm- o¢ composition, appended to each is a 
bers were a suite from Rimsky-Korsa- species of ‘‘program.” But in the 
kov’s opera, “The Fairy Tale of Tsar symphony the composer by sheer 
Saltan,” and Berlioz’ ‘‘Fantastic— genius transformed his ideas and 


flights of imagination into a musica} 


symphony. The solo parts in Martinu's | 
work were played by Messrs Burgin | ..canism so vital, so expressive, that 
and Gundersen, violins; LeFranc, vi- ¢oqay, 100 years later, the work thrills 


a" i Epi in Boston anc moves the g ys Su cae) or not 
nu is “nro 
for ‘ihe performance by the Boston a go apr He ith Rimsky's 
Bymphony 5 jymphoate” to. 10m. is| wile. His musio may be Vivid aos 
present work is in the nature of a Eouse, Sect Chexweaes Seualiee much 
concerto for orchestra and string qU@t- -ooitance from the ‘“program’’ to 
tet, and could even be compared to: make any effect. 
the archaic concerto grosso, with the The performance of Berlioz’ Sym- 
four solo instruments as concertino. P o of sheer splendor and 
As befits a composer of reputed neo- phony binte pacity in which Dr Kous- 
classical tendencies, Martinu calls for Caan displayed anew his superb 
a relatively small orchestra—two of rey y P terpseting this sort of 
instrument and the body ‘talent for interp. eee ‘ow 
oon music. Even the- goon meado 
5 It is well to avoid discussion here wage pe rae Bt ere oT acealan sian 
of necclassicism in Chen age mye ped ome. wilt be piano soloist at the 
i j ch muc as ’ ' 
we as Ee weliten. n this case, such Symphony concerts next ep Wy wae 
a tendency does not seem to nave first American performance © 


, Fifth Piano Concerto, Dr Koussevitzky 
— ey goer, Was ak te will also conduct peer = «cher 
expected, The work mate ‘ie SO wou res A oases ~ a. 
ought to be better. e two alle- eager in 
oles Canta full of ideas, vitality and Korsakov’s “Spanish nh} i os, 
rhythmic promise and the intervening | 
adagio has its birth in some interest- 
ing contrapuntal measures for the solo 
instruments. This section, by the way, 
is unusual for its felicitous combina- 
tion of recognizable melody and agree- 
ably dissonant harmony. But although 
novel dynamic effects and peculiar 


is lively and gay, was played with 
wondrous beauty of tone and finish 
of execution. 

But even a holiday program must 
have its novelty. Hence place of 
honor on the program was accorded 
to the Martint “String Quartet with 
Orchestra,” which had its first per- 
formance in the United States. Mr. 
Bohuslay Martini has been known 
hitherto to Boston audiences as com- 
poser of descriptive pieces such as 
“La Bagarre” and “La Symphonie”’— 
for the latter, in spite of its title, is 
program music, written as a souvenir 
of the presentation of the first 
Czechoslovakian flag to the first 
Czechoslovakian regiment in France, 
in 1918. Now, we are told, Mr. Mar- 
tint has forsaken musical pageantry 
and has repaired for contemplation 
to the chaste groves of neo-classi- 
cism. This of course implies an obli- 
gation to carry on the torch of some 
ancient priest of Euterpe. Mr. Mar- 
tinu, it is said, has chosen Mozart, 
as others have chosen Bach, Handel 
and even Mendelssohn. 

5 . 4 

The casual listener may have 
some difficulty in understanding the 
connection between the art of Mo- 
zart and the art of Mr. Martint. 
This connection, as we understand 
it, lies in musical ‘structure. The 
“String Quartet with Orchestra” has 
an exact musical form, though it 
is not strictly the form of the 
classical concerto. The composer has. 
divided his work into three parts, | 
marked Allegro vivo, Adagio and; 
Tempo moderato. The first of these 
is remarkable chiefly for a rhyth- 
mical vigor reminiscent of Stravin- 


composers sometimes rash in pick- 
ing out their own prototypes from 
our musical past? Besides other 
musical gifts, Mozart, for example, 
had superlatively the gift of melody. 
His musical thoughts were inter- 
esting and pregnant. In those fre- 
spects, they differ notably from 
those of Mr. Martint. 


ie le . 

Another thing occurs to us in 
connection with the neo-classicism 
of Mr. Martinu. This neo-classicism, 
if we are correctly informed, spurns 
emotion, purporting to be coldly 
cerebral. (Was Mozart coldly cere- 
bral?) Its exercises on musical 


staves are supposed to be studies in 
patterns, perceptible only to the 
intellect. But it is interesting to ob- 
serve, in this “String Quartet with 
Orchestra,’ that somehow a con- 
siderable amount of emotion seems 
to have crept in, doubtless without 
the composer’s consent or knowl- 
edge. 

In the first movement, for ex- 
ample, those pounding rhythms, 
with a big crescendo toward the 
close, really have an exciting ef- 
fect similar to that of Ravel’s 
“Bolero” or of the tom-tom in “The 
Emperor Jones.” The slow move- 
ment is not songful, but it has 
passages of sustained tone, with a 
monotonous rhythm of plucked 
strings added for tension; and an 
accelerando at the end increases te 
emotional excitement here. Inci- 


‘dentally, this movement, which has 


been extremely dissonant, ends on 
a common chord, thus leaving the 
drowsy listener with the impression 
that he has been hearing a sooth- 





-- Re > ee ot 


ing melody. The final movement, 

too, after some lilting figures, rushes 

to a noisy ar ai 
f: 


y 

In other words, this score, sO far 
from being unemotional, relies 
strongly on emotion, and even on 
theatrical hokum, for its effect. Nor 
did it fail of this effect, for at both 
concerts the applause was generous, 
especially for the soloists (Messrs. 
Burgin, Gundersen, Lefranc and 
Bedetti), who really had worked 
very hard. The fact is, emotion 3s 
inseparable from music, and all com- 
posers write accordingly, even 
against their wills. 

Mr. Martini’s piece, indeed, is 
fundamentally just as theatrical as 
the “Fantastic Symphony” of Berlioz, 


A Symphonic 
Session Full 


Of Contrasts 


Wee 3/, 7q3r\Vaan. | 
Brahms Impressively Played, 
Prokofiev’s New Concerto, 
Fore and After Pieces 


ee) 


| vail of themselves; while 


man. He does. not put Brahms into a 


cradle, Schumann-shaped, in the Andante. 


Or turn him querulous in the succeeding 
Allegretto. He captures and conveys the 
musing mood of both—in the Allegretto 
the melancholy that may haunt a subdued 
dance-rhythm; in the Andante, the deeper, 
graver reflection—so differentiates them. 
Nor does the conductor overdo the 
more strenuous measures of the opening 
and the closing movement. The rhyth- 
mic sweep, the descents and upleapings, 
the agitations and the QEPANSIONS, pre- 
hrough them 

the symphonic outline holds firm and 


| clear. Only a conductor ripened in mid- 
' dle years may play the close of either 


movement in the beauty of understand- 
ing. Dr. Koussevitzky is at the age that 


| divines it when the sum of life is added 
| to the sum of the music. . . . At eve 


turn the orchestra was the conductor's 
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which concluded the concert. The HE Brahmsian heyday continues | 


‘“neriod” of this work could not ‘he 
concealed even by the brilliance with 


unabated. To the Symphony sensitive instrument. Between him, it 
Concert on Friday afternoon Dr.! and the composer every detail fell into 
Koussevitzky brought back the! immediate place. Especially in the mid- 


ae 


which it was read and played. It 
needs a longer rest. 

Beginning on Dec. 31, ten Satur- 
day evening concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be radio- 
cast over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s WJZ network. 

L. A. S. 


composer’s Third Symphony, in F major,; 4}! | ; 
yf 'wind choir, Brahms is more than usually 


through the conductor's lengthening term 
less often played than the other thres. 
Without cough or rustle the audience 
listened: at the clcese emitted the ap- 
plause that signifies the general comfort 
in an acknowledged masterpiece; the 
particular pleasure from the current per- 
formance. Nor did the clapping still un- 
til the standing orchestra as wel] as the 
bowing conductor was rewarded. Hera- 
abouts no one questions Brahms nowa- 
days, unless the return of a minor work 
gives unexpected occasion. No one even 
explains him. Beethoven himself is not 
sO securely and widely established, espe- 
clally in the preferences of the younger 
generation. It goes for granted that with 
his four symphonies every listener has 
understanding and takes pleasure. We 
no longer reason high about “‘the musical 
and the emotional content,” as the stiff 
old phrases used to go. Instead, we com- 
pare the versions of favorite conductors. 
Here Stokowski did thus and so. There 
Koussevitzky chose another way. [ur- 
ther on, Toscanini took a third course. 
In the concert-going mind Brahms and 
Sibelius are the symphonists of the hour; 
while here in Boston Dr. Koussevitzky 
is their apostle. With reason he still 
contemplates a Brahms Festival next 
spring to mark the centenary of the com- 
poser’s birth. If the applause of yes- 
terday was mean'ngful, a responsive pub- 
lic is already waiting. 

With this Third Symphony the conduc: 
tor improves opportunity. The shadowed 
lyric voice of the two middle movements 
invites one side of his temperament. He 
may be as introspective and tender-toned 


dle movements, especially with the wood- 


decorative. The finesse of the orchestra, 


its sense of the clear or dusky color, met 


him half way. 

No symphony of the four seems te 
some of us so Brahmsian as this Third. 
The ghost of Beethoven will slip behind 
the First. The Second asks sympathy 
with a general German mood as well as 
with Brahms’s particular expression 
thereof. Out of the strength of the 
Fourth seldom comes sweetness. Here 


in this Third both meet. The lyrical, 
musing, melancholy Brahms sings out | 


of the middle movements, out of the 


gentle melody midway along the first; | 
the Brahms who was not too far from. 
the days of Schumann and Schubert. If. 


one likes, a certain homeliness recurs; 
for at the back of his head Brahms hears 
the German folk singing. Side by side, 
the resolute, puissant, heroical Brahms 


achieving by imaginative thought the} 
propulsions, the agitations, the musical] | 


and the spiritual stress of the movement 
that begins and the movement that ends. 
Upon both comes a final calm—the 
Brahmsian doctrine of resignation, 
sterner in the Fourth and wintrier: in 
this Third more autumnal and tender. 
To hear at the end of either movement 
is to believe; to find in the mood and the 
expression something that is universal 


upon touched spirits. 


-——. —.- 


The soothsayers used to tell ug that 


the day of the concerto—particularly 
the piano-concerto—was past. Who 


wrote them? And who, if th 
may be 6 abe é ey were 
s he Iikes when the first movement and written cared to hear, unless some sig- 


the finale each di w into t mood 
each dies away 1 he nal virtuoso-musician impressed and 


of autumnal resignation. (Yet Brahms 
was only fifty when he wrote.) Elsewhere 
in both, the heroic accent, rugged course 
and dark intensities open Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s energetic, dramatizing vein. Evl- 
dently throughout the Symphony he would 
have us hear the whole music, feel the full 


commanded? But now Prokofiev, Stra- 


vinsky, Bart6ék, Toch, Ravel, Honegger 
of the curren: musical generation have 
all written, and usually played, them; 
while down from the shelf for frequent 
re-hearing come Beethoven’s Fourth 
‘and Fifth, Schumann’s, Brahms‘s, even 





aims - “ ” like the com- : ond and third concertos,” he began. “1;on the metodic. There afte five move- 
idee oF it tee bg ckward 6 onins | 2% ptagdy pomnee. 35, so breathless. have played them here. The fourth was ments, and each movement contains at 
Dianiate  W if. bi include the Fourth Bhe. Slaech of the program-book re- written for the one-armed pianist, Witt- least four themes or melodies. The de-_ 
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sh , . ; cession. ‘minutes in p rmance. ease do no 
avowed, IRECAHVS, oF ait] ely touched by’ certo—the Fy angements OF of Preludes “My main problem in this concerto Was misunderstand me. The themes are not 
boy | Senge “he yy tos glad! | eReEsee by i on contained in an organ- to create a technic that should be different | without development. In a work such as 
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whose later works add nothing to the prion with a Meno Mosso as middle sec- 
elties’”’ have gone uncommonly well. - The manifold powers and glories of stim total of what they had already said rh Though not in. sonata-form, it is 


In this instance with reason. This|the orchestra shone or leapt out of yw before reaching middle age. concerto; ful- 
Fifth Concerto runs in five movements, | sky-Korsakov’s “Spanish Caprice, wen ef —" 7 ie cone of - rl gy i Pir 
three shorter, two longer. Whatever the!Dr. Koussevitzky uses, lke Hye ae d “To tell you about this concerto I must 11) cpirit of the usual sonata-form. The 
length in a Concerto far briefer than the|before him, as occasional aster? Bee. tell you something about the way In cine movement is a Moderato Ben Ac- 
EME cincicinn tensidh-the sanioel we COR ee eee uenians "tell which I work. the gag a ine et. centuato. This movement has a march- 
pression, concision, tension—the motivs|be something ; out for new melodic emes. ese . ; 


stated, the motivs expanding into melo-|you that behind Rimsky's designing and like rhythm, but we must be cautious in 


write in a notebook, as they come to M@, |tne yse of thi ; 
ic was ithe use c g term. I would not think 
dies, the melodies tersely developed, |executing of an exhibitional music was for future use. All my work is founded of ealling it a march because it has none 


little or no decoration, none of the or-'|the nostalgia at tne sveren, Or ne pane on melodies. When I begin a work of |or the vulgarity or commonness which 4s 
thodox tread-milling to fill a form. A/|—of cold and ae ec Se mnod. almosi major proportions I usually have accumu-|., often associated with the idea of a 
stripped music as becomes this age of |and green Bevi a pict.c tally Rimsky’s | lated enough themes to make half-a-dozen march and which actually exists in most 
Sibelius. A music, besides, that teems | an emation: i Sith rhythms, har- symphonies. Then the work of selection popular marches. The third movement 
with exuberant or intensive life, in itgeig| virtuoso-exere vwarce an excuse f0F and arrangement begins. In it I use is 4 Toccata, Allegro con Fuoco. This is 
contained, from itself projected by or-| monies, i 1 Spanish flavors. Withal those melodies which are in themselves 4 precipitate. displayful movement of 
chestra.and pianist. Prokofiev, com- | its epnyer: one et merely of technical worthy, but which also complement and jjyyceh technical brilliance and requiring a 
poser or virtuoso, is master of the chosen | a Seren eV ne hearer liked to fancy _ enhance each other; which can be made |jarge virtuosity—as difficult for orchestra 
Bra? 128 intricacies, orchestral, | meaihe on Koussevitzky being another to evolve continuity of thought; which, |gs for the soloist. It is a toccata for 
pianistic, blended, of ne Toccata that ig that — Dr. r Northerner, so heard and re- anes together, will form a coherent 4nd |jorchestra as much as. for piano. 

third division. Yet it proceeds as the | Ruseah th 1s music—in the two Al- well-proportioned whole. . The fourth movement is a Larghetto, It 
label prescribes, ‘Allegro con Fuoco.” |leased Rimsky's m In the melodies that I jot down, as 
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| ' f . the Gypsy : is the lyrical movement of the concerto. 
Or the long Surye, of rae Larghetto un- | BOradad tt particular, OR nos Bip tad M ell as in the technic of a new work, I tt starts off with a soft, soothing theme: 
folding and returning. gain the ingeni- |5ong. Hall doing with equal finesse and am continually searching for something srows more and more intense in the 
oug patterning of the finale—-straight on- ,phony +44 ' at down for them. that has not already been written. The jpiddle portion, develops breadth and ten- 
ward in clear line into a coda designed |gusto every teat H successions of tones which form melodies 


3 ha oe , sion, then returns to the music of the 
py a.composer who knows how to make it | may be of three kinds. In first instance German commentators have 


a . . beginning. 
and to give it personal sttamp. Pp mes ihere are the melodic curves which have mistakenly called it a Theme and Varia- 
Prokofiev has lost nothing of his diversi- | rokofiev Br already become agreeable. With them ep The Finale runs: Vivo; Piu 


Be Ty con his quasitargh mere | Hi N C the composer can always make an im- Mogsso; Coda. It has a decidedly classi- 
ly he lays it upon his quasi-march move: } 18 Cw oncerto mediate success. But they are apt.to be aan favor. The Coda is based on a new 
ment. Underneath, it keeps the slow: Teme FOR short-lived. Witness the fate which is theme which is joined by the other 


movement pulsing. It is less obvious in the: : already overtaking Puccinian melody. themes of the Finale. ‘The concerto is 
first movement and the finale; but again’ The Method, Matter, Manner, Secondly, there are the successions of not cyclic in the Franckian sense of de- 
no small source of the musical life. Proko- ; tones which do not form real melodies, yeloping several movements out of one 


fiev still abounds in his bare, taut melo- j As He Sets Them Out. and never will. I perceive that at pres-,theme or sect of themes. Each movement 
dy, recognizable on the instant as of him- | | ent much that is written and that is in- has its own independent themes. But 
self and no one else. The sympathetic } | 
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tended to be melody is actually anything | is reference to some of the material 
ear discovers it in the first and the last L9 ast °s iy Oie- n but melody. there is reference 


This is pure sterility; can |or¢ the first movement in the third; and 
divisions. It sounds for all through the never lead to anything; can never have l/also reference to the material of, the 


slow movement, at first beguilingly soft: HE aintinentahed and familiar guest any life at all. Thirdly, there are the i he Finale. 
then, as it expands, regaining atari vs at the rate sap: 4 No gag chen successions of tones which form curves en ere 

tensity. The whole Concerto is an adroit — and Saturday is Serge Pro that up to date have not been recognized | ary 90 ; 
EEE vapeotalty in the ever-changing and | again as composer and pianist. At both as melodic, but which are genuinely | ‘The plano-part 18 ppetaaphtarthe pac his 
artful relations of piano and orchestra. | concerts he will play for the first times in melodic. In such curves and the com- |fashion. It ond aetian oH cndeuel for it 
Yet from first bar to last spontaneous, the United States the solo-part of his new bination and development of them lies |2%4 1 on bb « it is never the sae 
direct, tingling, irresistible. Never for a Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Opus the most fruitful field of work for the (On the other ae’ ater 1 voice. In return 
moment is it spiritual or emotional in the 55, written in this present year, PI O- composer. It is such melodies that I lent of a nine, - ll = day te Bale: level of an 
usual sense of these words. But unceas- duced two months ago at one of wurt- am always trying hard to find. the orchestra neve 7 Oe ee led 
ingly it holds the listening mind; spurs wingler’s concertsin Berlin. . . . Seen p — accompaniment. Piet pra and develos- 
the following imagination. There is per- at Symphony Hall Tuesday morning, Mr. The composition of this Fifth Con- j@ Part in the ee ct summaeine Chae 
sonality in it from stage to auditorum’ Prokofiev was liberal with information certo began with such melodies. I had |ment of eae Be json A always has the 
conquering; personality and the time- about the new work, interlarding it with enough of them to make three concertos. by saying Se aie teal interwoven. 
cuit to which as many of us as are alive| discourse about his theories and practice | The emphasis in this concerto is entirely |leading part whic . ¢ rate orchestra.’" 
instinctively answer. At the end the’ in composition. “Boston knows my se | =: with sienificant music in | a." 
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Eddie Dunh: dechar microphone qihroush \ which Dr. ; / Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 
aOCASt |  Koussevitzk: ver a few remarks 
@ spent the afternoon yesterday trying at the intermission. ‘The whole business ee ee 
, various microphon binations Sotinected wh. the New York tele [% . Andante. 
layout by a Morse telegraph line . Poco allegretto. 
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Blevén more peggy Fe wit, be arcen. : Allegro cs brio; Tempo meno mosso. 
: cast after tonight’s. e people Moderato ben accentuato. 
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te or hair. restorer irapressario. (First time in the United States) 
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ee : wi ce ae secret | Rimsky-Korsakov Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34 


| I. Alborada. 
in d oo | 
aah business and a couple of ‘ell. 6 cay tcine oegore would thint | II. Variations. 
‘solitary mite which does the job: es ¥s his Boston. C. W. Morron, Jr. : If. Alborada. 
vill carry the orchestra’s music to a ~ : IV. Scene and Gypsy Song. 
ngy storage room off the top balcony. | | V. Fandango of the Asturias. 
Ay ie cae by a ae on . | : bhi without | se 
a- ~eg on ‘theta 6 | 
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SOLOIST 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 
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| Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance i in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for ng pao 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may 
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Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Mr. Prokofiev closely intertwined the 
fingers of one hand with the fingers of 
the other. “It is like that,” he added by 
way of illustration. 

“The exposition of the whole concerto 
is brilliant and full of verve and color. 
I hope it is the kind of music that the: 
Boston public will like. My Fourth Sym-) 
phony, certainly one of the most impor- 
tant among my works, it did not under- 
stand. It was the same with the por- 
traits from ‘The Gambler.’ As soon as 
go into something deeply emotional or 
profound it becomes indifferent. It is 
only such things as the Classical Sym- 
phony or the March from ‘The Love for 
Three Uranges’ that the Boston public 
likes. I trust that it will like the Fifth 
Concerto.”’ A. H. M. 


Wnless Eddie Dunham changes his 
mind before 8.15 this evening, the broad- 
cast of the Boston Symphony concert will 
leave Symphony Hall through a solitary 
microphone, suspended above the audi-, 
ence and pointed in the general direction 
of Dr. Koussevitzky’s waistcoat buttons. 

Eddie Dunham is one of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s production men. 
He spent the afternoon yesterday trying 
out various microphone combinations 
during the Friday concert to see which 
sounded the best. Just to appease some 
of the company engineers he tried out 
a pair of parabola microphones, one on 
each side of the top balcony, but it was 
generally agreed that these sounded hol- 
low. A parabola microphone, inci- 
dentally, faces the rear of the building, 
catching the sound as it bounces back 
from what looks like a three-foot wooden 
chopping bowl, But Eddie Dunham 
thought they sounded hollow, and Arthur 
Fiedler felt the strings sounded ‘“‘fuzzy,’’ 
so they aren’t going to use the parabola 
microphone. There will be three micro-. 
phones strung over the audience, accord- 
ingly—one for business and a couple of 
spares. 

The solitary mike which does the job 
will carry the orchestra’s music to a 
dingy storage room off the top balcony 
where it is picked up by a portable am- 
plifier. This is a battery ouvfit about the 
size of two suitcases, R, G. Duffield of 
WBZ presiding at its control knobs. 

Mr. Duffield’s principal chore is to lis- 
ten through his head phones and yv'atch 
a needle on the amplifier’s dial. If the 
needle kicks up too far on the volume of 
a sudden crescendo passage or outbreak 
by the tympanist, Mr. Duffield turns a 
knob and kicks it back again. This keeps 
the broadcast from blasting out too loud- 
ly on receiving sets from coast to coast, 
and a very superior loud speaker located 
near Mr. Duffieid keeps Eddie Dunham 
and the rest of his technicians posted as 
to hew things are going. 7) av fm ~* 

From the portable amplifier, the broad- 
cast is carried by telephone lines to New 
York, It has to go to New York, Iinci- 
dentally, before Boston listeners get it on 
their sets, it’s carried back to WBZ on 
another’ telephone line and rebroadcast, 
just like a New York program. People 
in San Francisco will get it about five 
seconds late, unless they can tune in an 


° 


Bastern station direct, that-being the 
amount of’ “‘lag’’ between the telephone 
and the radio. It takes that long for the 
.elephone line to carry the sound to the 
West Coast for the rebroadcast there. 
Eddie Dunham and his crew are pri- 
marily responsible for the quality of the 
broadcast, but similar volume controls 
are set up on the various telephone lines, 
as well as in each local station, so if an 
operator somewhere along the line hap. 


Ipens to be hard of hearing, listeners tn 


his district may get a whale of a loud 
eoncert. The Dunham. technique, how- 
ever, is regarded as very sound in Bos. 
‘on: Dr. Koussevitzky .once shifted his 
first and second violins at Eddie Dun. 
ham’s suggestion, and the Symphony 
people think he does a swell job. J. #. 
Baudino of WBZ is in charge of the Bos. 
ton crew, and the whole outfit, inci. 
dentally, was*set up in a half-hour or so. 
“Who's got the screw driver?’ was prac- 
tically the only technical difficulty en- 
countered. 

Just off the storage room where the 
outfit cperates is a small room with an- 
other microphone through .which Dr. 
Koussevitzky will deliver a few remarks 
at the intermission. The whole business 
is connected with the New York tele- 
phone layout by a Morse telegraph line 
over which the New York people signa! 
Eddie Dunham to stand by for local sta- 
tion announcements or to “Take it 
away,” which seems to mean to come 
back on the air again. 

Bleveén more concerts will be broad 
east after tonight’s. The NBC people 
have taken the orchestra on as a “SUS: 
taining feature,’’ which means that they 
are paying for it themselves instead cf 
peddling the feature to some cough drop 
magnate or hair restorer impressario. 
Just what they are paying remains a 
secret. George Judd, assistant manager 
of the orchestra, knows but he won't 
tell. He says same .people would think 
it was too much and others not cnough, 
Knows his Boston. C. W. Morton, JR. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 30, at 2.30 o’clock | 
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SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 31, at 8.15 o'clock 


Bach , 7 | . Two Preludes (arranged for String Orchestra 
| by Pick-Mangiagalli 
Adagio. ' giagallt) 

Vivace. 


Brahms 7 | 9 Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 


Allegro con brio. 
Andante. 

Poco allegretto. 
Allegro. 


Prokofefft Piano Concerto No. 5, 1n G major, Op. 
Allegro con brio; Tempo meno mosso. 
Moderato ben accentuato. 
Toccata: allegro con fuoco. 
Larghetto. 
Vivo; poco meno mosso; coda. 
(First time in the United States) 


Rimsky-Korsakov . 
I. Alborada. 
Il. Variations. 
[Il. Alborada. 
IV. Scene and Gypsy Song. 
V. Fandango of the Asturias. 
(Played without pause. 


Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34 


SOLOIST 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of 
the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Bach’s music were as discreet musically of “tunes,” preferring what they are 

intelligent as Pick-Mangiagalli! When pleased to call “natterns.”’ 

he set himself to the task he thought To us the true, the remarkable Pro- 

more of Bach than of his own glory. kofieff is the raging composer of the 

Take the Second Prelude played yester- Scythian Suite and “Seven, They Are 

The day. In its original form it is the pre- Seven.” Apparently in this concerto 
lude of the third partita for violin solo.,he is experimenting—not necessarily 
Hearing the transcription, one could| with the temper of the 2udience—yes- 


ne eae las thumpingly inconsequential. 

~oe gecond, ‘well accented,” gg oni 

— ) , : t uan : . ‘ . 2 . 
ae oe a SS aa ten, ye re a easily believe that it was by Bach him-|terday the audience showed every sign 


ote. The self, in a state of contrapuntal fury.|of being greatly delighted—but as one 
; p ne tn careekian pevasiret ereull per-— Strange to say the first prelude in the| attempting to blaze new paths in the 
guade by its rhythmic energy alone. The transcription—originally a prelude for) forests and jungles of “modernism. 
| fourth,.a Larghetto, has mood and organ—suggested by its serene beauty! Nor is it easy to understand how 
| ‘charm if not sentiment. The Finale Handel in a seraphic mood, writing a | Tchaixovsky could have called Rimsky- 
! ‘begins promisingly but fails to main- slow movement for a concerto grosso.| Korsakov’s Caprice on Spanish Themes 
‘tain interest. None of the movements 
js long, and the three central ones at 
least make the piece decidedly worth 


its central key G major and bears the 
opus number 55, runs quite appropri- 
ately in five movements. Save for a. 
pleasing interlude in the Russian man- 
ner, the first might almost be dismissed 
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Here was no attempt on the part of'a ‘colossal masterpiece of instrumenta- 
the transcriber to show what he could! tion.’ Rimsky had the good sense to say 
ao; how he could improve old Bach’s|that it was ‘“‘a brilliant composition for 
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- Composer at Piano 


» . ri while. It may be assumed that other 
Prokofieff 5 Fifth With pianists will take it up. 

. Mr. Prokofieff’s outwardly awkward 
but brilliant method of performing his, 
own music is familiar to us. The Con- 
eerto heard yesterday abounds in per- 
-cussive effects, in glissandi and other 
tricks, recalling a statement once less 
‘accurately made concerning the Fourth 


@ * 

Given Premiere Pour 
Le | f 72 ~ | Concerto of apis ggg yg oheg, 
| | t sic at a ut a kin ‘ 

He 1 fF32 ve | earinnomike te, As he well deserved Mr. 


Prokofieff was warmly received, and 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH ‘he bowed his repeated yeh tefl 

| ; ments with the ingratiating diffidence 
The eyes of those who attended rene observed before. 


‘oncert of yesterday 
eM Symphony yeencindg ao sHfe 1% Brahms’ Third 
atternoon were & The two Preludes, one gravely beau- 


gainly if miraculous device which this tiful, the other spirited, gave pleasure. 


evening will receive the manifold | tt can today be clearly anon Seee os 

Third Symphony of Brahms 3s hardly 
sounds of the orchestra that thEY | ne peer of its three companions, but 
may be transmitted far and wide.|;+ has its memorable pages and it re- 


‘ ceived a sympathetic, wholly Brahms- 
ta ae Symphony Spremesten. $i ” jan reading. To hear it after Berlioz's 


successive Saturday evening con- Symphonie Fantastique of a ver = 
| } ‘ ir.” Koussevitzky’s 
again be “on the air. is to realize that Dr. 

rer wall pore om interpretations can no jonger be found 
‘wanting in a proper objectivity. 

‘A FIRST HEARING | The performance of Rimsky-Korsa- 

esterday and kov’s virtuoso music was of a virtuoso 

The programme heard yesterday ‘mature. How conventional, however, 

,to be so widely heard this evening be-| seems his Spain beside that of DeFalla 


gins with the two Preludes of Bach, | or of the Debussy of ‘‘Iberia.”’ 


one originally for organ, the other for SYMPHONY CONCERT , | 
violin alone, that have been transcribe | 
for string orchestra by the Czech- By PHILIF HALE Vee md 
Italian Pick-Mangiagalli. To them suc- Dr, Koussevitzky conducted the x 
ceed the Third 1 dy agg eae nti gies concert of the Boston Symphony or- 
erto of Prok- : 

Bie ath, the composer ah soloist, and chestra which took place in poco agen 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Caprice on Spanish hall yesterday afternoon. Serge Pro- 
+RAMHOS, ie the GC t kofieff, composer and pianist, was the 

ieces on e Concerto, rif int 
ot tte any me the first time in Soloist. The program Was as oe 
the United States, would seem to re- Bach, two preludes (arranged for string 
quire extended comment. Five piano orchestra) by Pick-Mangiagalli. Brahms, 


concertos must surely constitute a rec- ‘ok ofieff. 
ord for a living composer, but there is Symphony No. 3, F majo?, eo 
no quarreling with Mr. Prokofieft’s de- Piano Concerto, No. 5 G major, op. 90. 


votion to a form which he eae Rimsky-Korsakov, Caprice on Spanish 
Sar eatiala. > aoctandd pin aca tad cela themes. Prokofieff’s concerto was 
| played for the first time in this coun- 

In Five Movements try. e 

The Prokofieff Fifth, which has for Would that other transcribers 0 


music, “modernize” it; nor did the tran- 
scriber’s reverence turn into the obse- 
quiousness which is compounded of ti- 


midity and ignorance. Both preludes | 


were finely played; the former with the 
requisite tenderness that the walk of 
each part should be well defined while 
the relation to the other voices was 
kept in due proportion; the lattey pre- 
lude with the appropriate dignity how- 
ever swift the pace. 

We doubt if a Boston audience has 
ever heard as magnificent performance 
of Brahms’s Third Symphony as that 
given yesterday by the conductor and 
the orchestra. The symphony itself is 
to us the most genial of the four. If 
one points to the first movement and 
the introduction to .the finale of the 
first symphony, there is the intensely 
dramatic first movement of the third 
for an answer. The two middle move- 
ments of this same symphony are full 
of beauty. “And in this symphony as 
In certain other works of Brahms—no- 
tably in the finale of the second piano 
concerto—there is the refreshing Hun- 
garian influence that enlivens—not to 
Say atones for arid pages; pages not so 
dry and labored in this symphony as 
elsewhere in Brahms’s music. It would 
seem as if Brahms found beauty as 
well as dash, remembering Hungary and 
its gypsies. While there is a melan- 
choly flavor to the third movement, the 
music has a peculiar grace and fascina- 
tion. It is wholly free from the gran- 
tic pessimism which at times turns 
Brahms into a dismal Jemmy in dole- 
ful dumps. 

Prokofieff’s new concerto—it was 
written in this year—was brought out 
at Berlin, Oct. 31. It might be char- 
acterized as an amusing work, not so 
amusing that as Hannibal used to Say 
at Yale in the 70’s “it would make a 
man laugh if he were all alone, by him- 
self, with nobody with him, in’ the 
woods.” It is said by some that this 
concerto 1s to be classed with Proko- 
feff’s “Classical” symphony, but the 
srg 1S @ pleasingly simple work that 
moon’, makes lts way. It has already 
rs ‘urred the reproach of popularity 
om those who shudder at the entrance 


ithe orchestra.” Brilliant it is, but does, 
‘it reveal what Havelock Ellis found to 
be the soul of Spain, as Chabrier, De- 
bussy and Ravel found it? 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The next pair of concerts will be an 
Jan. 13-14. Richard Burgin will con- 
duct. His program will be as follows: 
Vaughan Williams, Pastoral Symphony 
(first time at these concerts); Mozart, 
Violin Concerto, D major (K. 218). 
Chausson, “Poeme” for violin and ore. 
chestra. Stravinsky, Suite from ‘Pet- | 
rouchka.” Albert Spalding will be the 
soloist. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The appearance of Serge Prokofieff 
as soloist in the first performance in 
the United States of his new Fifth 
Piano Concerto lent an unusual bril- 
liance to the Symphony concert yester- 
day afternoon, The distinguished Rus- 
sian composer-pianist and his work 
were received with uncommon warmth. 
No new music played this season has 
aroused as much applause from the 
Friday afternoon audience as _ this 
concerto: 

The remainder of the program com- 
prised two Bach Preludes — one an 
organ Prelude in D minor, the other 
originally a violin solo — arranged for 
String Orchestra by Pick-Mangiazalli; 
Brahms’ Third Symphony, and Rim- 


Sky-Korsakov’s ‘‘Caprice on .Spanish 
Themes.,”’ 

The sight of two microphones sus- 
pended from the ceiling of Symphony 
Hall recalled the fact that, beginning 
tonight, 10 Saturday evening concerts 
by the Boston Symphony will be broad- 
cast, 

Prokofieff has designated G major 
as the key in which his new concerto 
is written, The work was first per- 
formed in October of this year at Ber- 
lin by the Philharmonic Orcnestra, 
under Wilhelm Furtwaengler. The 
composer then played the piano part. 





As a true child of his age, Prokofieff. 


has written a nervous, wiry, music 
whose salient characteristics are driv- 
ing rhythm, a certain cool wit, and 


‘superficial brilliance, In keeping with | toral’’ 
the composer’s personal style and the! disting 


spirit of his age, there are no flights 


of emotion and no sensuous beauty Of certo (K 21 


tone, 


of modern composers. His best mu- 
sic seems to have the intellectual 
point, the logical continuity, and 
transparency of texture that indicate 
a sensitive musician. Although his 
methods rely a great deal upon dis- 
sonance and unusual rhythms, his 
best work is free from the obvious 
attempts at musical sensationalism 
to be found, unfortunately, in the pro- 
ductions of certain less gifted com- 
posers of the day. And Prokofieff's 
harmonic structures have an almost 
unmistakable individuality. 

This new concerto has all the vir- 


tues detailed above, and, at first hear-. 
ing, seems to be one of Prokofieff’s | 
notable compositions. ‘There are five. 
movements, four of which seem to be | 


constructed upon curious rhythmical 
patterns. The piano part appears to 


be very involved and difficult, and is 


largely written in staccato chords. 


Tt is treated as one of the instrumen- 


tal voices rather than a solo part in 
the conventional fashion. 

The composer’s performance Was 
agile, ironic, and percussive, in keep- 
ing with the general tenor of his piece, 
What strength this player must have 
in his fingers! He tossed off the notes 


as if rippling carelessly through a bit 


of easy jazz. 


Some find Brahms’ F major Sym- 
phony the weakest of the four in 
structure, and others find in the Al- 
legretto an unduplicated revelation of 
the composer’s soul. At any rate, this 
Symphony appears to lack the sus- 
tained inspiration and clarity of de- 
velopment which have contributed to 
make Brahms’ three other symphonies 
the greatest examples of strict sym- 
phonic music since Beethoven. It is 
true that the opentng theme of the 
first movement is cosmic in mood, but 
this mood soon peters out. And to one 
listener, at least, Brahms was much 
more tender and lyrical, more reveal- 
ing of himself, in many pages of the 
C minor, D major and E minor Sym- 
phonies than he is in the Allegretto of 


this work. 


Rimsky’s luscious and superficial ' 
music served to display the superb) 
virtuosity of the Boston Symphony 
players and conductor. The shriil | 
cries of approval which broke in upon | 
the final chords were thoroughly mer- | 


ited, 


The orchestra goes to New York 
next week. The next regular concerts, 
in Boston, therefore, will take place on | 
Jan 13 and 14. Richard Burgin, who) 


Str r} ‘ o? iT Std . 2 
In certain respects Prokofieff is one| ravinsky’s ‘‘Petrouchka 


of the most discriminating and sane| 


will conduct in the absence 

: 0 
Koussevitzky on his annual 1 ped 
son vacation, will introduce to these | 


concerts Vaughan Williams’ “Pas. 


Symphony, Albert Spaldin | 
. ‘ * rem ’ the i 
uished American violiitat” will | 
be soloist in Mozart’s D major con. | 
8) and Chausson’s “Poeme.’ | 


i Suife will 
be the remaining number. 


x eee C. W. D, 
New i dhl Concerto 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
The Fifth Piano Concerto, in 
major, of Mr. Serge Prokofieff was 
the novelty of the eleventh program 
of the Boston Symphony season 
(Dec. 30-31). The composer was the 
soloist, and the performance was the 


first in the United States. 

The new concerto is in five brief 
movements, and is characteristic of 
the composer in several of his crea- 
tive moods. The thematic material 
is salient, there is the expected play 
with rhythms, one notes the usual 
staccato accents. There is through- 
out a good deal of wit, and even, in 
the fourth movement—a Larghetto 
—some moments of romantic love- 
liness. There is also a_ very 
clever scherzo, labeled Toccata. 
taken with headlong velocity, ‘The 
work as a whole represents per- 
haps the descendant of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and the composer olf 
“Chout,” “The Love for Three 
Oranges” and “Le Pas d'Acier,”’ 
rather than the author of “Sept, 
Ils sont Sept” or on the other hand 
of the “Classical” Symphony. If this 
new work does not add greatly to 
Mr. Prokofieff’s reputation, it will a* 
least not detract from it; and to 
judge from its reception, it is likely 
to increase his popularity. It was 
performed with remarkable virtuos- 
ity by soloist and orchestra. 

The first half of the program was 
occupied by Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
orchestration of two Bach Preludes, 
and the Third Symphony, in F 
major, by Brahms, both played 
superbly. The concert closed with 
the brilliant if meretricious “Span- 
ish Caprice” of Rimsky-Korsakofl, 
in which the triangle was too audible. 

L. A. S. 


The Symphony ‘ 
That Is Like 


: : wiht ys +n . 


Vaughan Williams pursued his studies 


| under eminent musicians in England and 


1) 


later in France under Ravel. Not an 
iota of French atmosphere, however, 
-erept into his style. Rather it springs 
‘rom the vast store of English. folk- 


, “music (of which’ he is an ardent col- 
No Other Work ‘ector and compiler); from Tudor church- 
‘ music, from the older Plain Song. Thus 


hn. tk, 1753 "an 
Vaughfn Williams’s ‘Pastoral’ 
At Last Gains Place 
At Symphony Hall 


wore eer ee 


HIS WEEK, with Dr. Koussevitz- 

ky on winter vacation, Richard 

Burgin in annual appearance as 

deputy-conductor, takes over the 
" voony Concerts. For them he sets a 
varied and interesting program. Two 
numbers for violin and orchestra—a 
Concerto by Mozart in D major and 
Chausson’s ‘‘Poem’’—fall to the ‘“‘assist- 
ing artist,’ Albert Spalding, once more 
returned to Symphony Hall. The familiar 
Suite from Stravinsky’s ballet, ‘‘Petrush- 
ka,”’ is final item. At the beginning 
stands Vaughan Williams’s ‘Pastoral 
Symphony,” the composer’s ripest and 
most individual orchestral work. Hith- 
erto it has been heard in Boston only 
from Mr. Goodrich and the student or- 
chestra” of the New @£ngland Conserva- 
toryv—seven vears ago. Now, by Mr. Bur- 
ein’s choice and will, it passes to Sym- 
phony Hall where, a month ago, the com- 
poser himself was honored guest. 

To Ralph Vaughan Williams and his 
Pastoral Symphony this article then ad- 
dresses itself. A personal study of the 
score: an excellent monograph, ‘‘An In- 
troduction to the Musie of R. Vaughan 
Williams,” by A. E. ’‘F, Dickinson, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press; a 


valuable article in ‘“‘Musie and Letters’: 


on this symphony bv Herbert Howells, 
are its sources. My Dickinson may lead 
with introductory renrarks about the cont 
poser: “First, he is one of the most 
downright composers that ever lived. Al 
avery stage of his work he has shown his 
determination to speak plainly, in both 
senses of the word, and to speak about 
something fundamental. He chose Lon- 


don and the country, or Walt Whitman. 


and the Bible, as his subjects, because he 
‘elt he could sincerely concentrate upon 
them all the vital experience at his com- 
mand. ... He has thus, in general, lo. 
nly meant what he said, but also said 
what he meant, The absence in his music 
of every form of rhetorical address, of a 

hose ‘effects’ which are really so monoto- 
nously ineffective, is the expression not 
of incompetence but of the belief that 
overy individual conception must have 
its own unique presentation. He has his 
mannerisms, but they never distract the 
istener from’ the essence of what he 
has to say.” 


Vaughan Williams often aband@ns the 
modern major in favor of the medieval 
~shurchly modes, which also haunt much 


'Rne'ish folk-music; some imes compro 
‘mises with what one writer bas ealled a 


'“modal-minor”’ scale; or forthrightly in- 
vents his own scales. The Pastoral 
‘Symphony itself provides an example in 
a seale used often and running G-A-B- 
- flat-B-natural-C-D-E-F-G., The B-flat and 


|B-natural (or their equivalents in trans 
position) are used together in more than 
‘one chord. The Debussyan scheme of 


scalewise successions of common chourds 
(fifths included) is utilized with a fre- 
quency that makes it a dominant factor 
in Vaughan Williams's style; but for 
nost un-Debussyan and _ indeed wun- 
Wrench effects. Whereas Debussy em- 
ploys this device so often for shimmer- 
ing. evanescent sonorities and moods, 
with the Englishman it is chief source 
for those things which Mr. Dickinson 
has in mind when he calls him a “down: 
right .composer.” Still another typical 
device forbidden by all conventional har- 
monists, consists in long successions of 
“six-four’ chords. There are many €xX 
amples in the Pastoral Symphony. 

Probably the outstanding characteris: 
tic of the music, (which has earned it 
many reproaches)—is evenness Of mood, 
avoidance of emotional or dramatic ex- 
cesses. There is not more than one point 
of considerable dramatic tension or Con- 
siderable rhythmic activity in the whole 
music. Vaughan Williams’s idea of the 
pastoral. vein excludes = sucn thin 2s 
Vaughan~ Williams’s artistic integrity is 
too great to permit the insertion’ ol 
“affects”? contrary to that idea. Thus 
the term ‘‘moderato”’ is used in mod.fica- 
tion of the tempo indication of each of 
the four movements: .Molto moderato; 
Lento moderato; Moderato pesante; Mod- 
erato maestoso. He himself has written 
about the ‘Pastoral’ asa symphony oi 
‘con’ emplation,’ and such variety as it 
offers is variety within the: wide field of 
‘contomplative mood. 

This fundamental fact established, we 
may allow Mr. Howells to furnish fur- 
ther introduction: ‘‘There was an ele- 
ment of ‘damn the consequences’ about. 
che first performance (1922).... The 
frst source of friction lay in the term 
‘pastoral’... There will be many opin- 
ions of what a symphony ought to be 
iike; much more sv one that calls itself 


‘pastoral’’’ Some want a thunder- 


torm, others ‘trees brildant with the 
vings of angels’; a third ‘a dynamic 
feld-day’; a fourth, ‘a different speci s 
of excitement’; all ‘wou'!d monotonously 
dept the child-like po.icy of ‘ea ism.’ 
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Of this type of mus.c-making, this sym-) not sure that ut gar es vides wees 
phony is not “The composer neither | straight from ay eee ios ts ann . 
depicts nor describes. It is not his con-|jt to be friendly. eign ply 
cern, to ‘make the universe his box of)|{hat the method or nage png a * age! con- 
toys.’ He builds up a great mood, insis-; ventional, but renga y tl oo} a Moe . or 
rent to an unusual degree, but having) seven different pote ag a ply dy w high 
in itself far more variety than slight|the first part to whic is a Lie n m4 
acquaintance would suggest. In manner will always | be sam 2 “apf bine iy, 
and matter it is intensely personal, liven ; ; The trio ‘ees ang . out i =n 
ts detractors will admit its compelling ically from the. rest of ii gach cig 4 
sense of unity, though they count it ffere are fortissimos in p enty, sheer di. 
death to the work. If you like, it is a ypectness and less su ex yt ms; an 
frame of mind (not consciously promo-:! pefore the coda is reac ne gest Ae ll repe- 
ted). The regen ye is like that; so, too, tition of pre-trio ideas: all daylight-clea) 
lace, Vilage or town; you may to any hema heb ee Oe. . [ Bets ah hie 
Dn tike the frame of mind; but there it is, The distinguishing mark of the bacon 
strong and courageous It is the truth o movement is the first  Abaieie sung by a 
the symphony, and out of it would natur- solo-voice (cr in its eae, oY aren 
ally arise whatever risk it has run ofi/jn a plain-song-like fap to a i gain 
being publicly cold-shouldered. and for the last time Mr. ‘Lowe S may 
describe: ‘The etal dan adi yp og rets 
: 420 : edominant mood of conterm- 
Analytically ce Bee “In 4 real sense it is a summing 
Den eoemes are many. Lach of the oa it is in effect a coda to the rest of 
four movements contributes at least four. ‘he work) ‘Visible silcnce’ was in one’s 
They are mostly melodic. Of the first i Cents in the second movement. Here 
ee rt towels, Saye). Tune it is as if great distances were surveyed. 
never ceases. One after another come st analogy is too sharply defined to be 
tributary themes, short in themselves, lk useful here. 
and so fashioned as to throw oné into . 
doubting their peg new; pel hte To Conclude 
m, What was a part has be- | ; , SE RR ROY IE 
pest . aie.” Though the movement ‘The mo dand ee er ede dea. ha 
begins in fullness, it presentiy thins ut, are such Cae Sos, ig Rc are. tmcl 
to chamber proportions, again ascends,| ‘ikes and d's he PMc sexy 2 Mang vhrag ht ay 
It is in sonata-form; establishes firmly! individua ye 38 hehe ‘a aie Saisie 
the mood that dominates the whoie.} Of | the devil note ol the ~ a ade 
The climax is marked “torte dolce.” | OF ign a limitat.on yao ex] Es seh 
In the second movement the mood at- fifths a thorn in the { esh te we Ss 
tains its very essence. Mr. Howells: relief; common chords an pnvorlera ole ph : 
writes: “You think you have had con-, itude ora newly discovered beauty; yr 
templation in the first movement; and) inflection mere “oa shpaarening nd bande: 
judged by common standards you have.| “lor. Vaughan W toy asl o a 
But what Vaughan Williams means by)! they are in the heart anc mind OFF 3 
‘contemplation’ you will only know when Pastoral Symphony. He has expresse 
the second movement is reached. The} strong beliefs without thought at com 
beginning of it suggests great distance.| ‘consequences, Men have been urat 
’ . When the horn has finished its! the stake for less. A 4 
tune the music takes to great heights, rey” 
emphasizing stillness, remoteness, eh he 
The next theme further empha- 


sizes the prevailing mood. Common P YMP ONY H DLL 


practice would have brought about a. Boston Symphony Orchestra 


change here.’ eH ony ae portion 

f this movement Vaughan Williams pre- ; | 1 
vied a natural trumpet in E-flat, which : Richard Burgin, rs ry gaa econ 
plays improvisatory solo-passages. These appearance as ate ne Sym- 
solo-passages frequently contain the sev- Vaughan Williams p im this 
enth harmonic, a tone that stands about phony to a first performance Acaien- 
halfway between the note as indicated city by the Boston Symphony ‘Albert 
by our notation and the next note lower, tra yesterday aiternoon. neha 
There is no doubt in the world that Spalding was soloist in Mozar 
Vaughan Williams especially wanted this D major violin concerto (K 218) ard 


‘appears to be an expression of a gen- 


eral effect made. upon “him. yby con- 
templating a quiet English 
side. 

The work is modal’ in melody and 


-country- 


sensitiveness that indicate him to be 
a first-rank musician. 
Albert Stoessel will conduct the 
Symphony concerts next week. His 
program will include Philip James’ 


harmony. Dr Williams also has util-— “Station WGBZX,” new to Boston; a 


ized some devices not sanctioned by 
conservative musical pedagogues. 
These include writing in several 
keys at once, Because he is an ar- 
tist of taste and skill and not an ex- 
hibitionist dilettante seeking notoriety, 
Dr Williams hz handled these devices 
sanely and well. His work, therefore, 
neither offends one’s ears nor taxes 


one’s nerves in a chaos of confused | 


rhythm. 


Folksong is not used perse, but the: 
general character of the melodies is 
folkish. Perhaps one of the strongest 


evidences of this composer's vitality 
and genius lies in the fact that here 
and elsewhere he has succeeded in 
recreating the spirit.of archaic music. 
A. lesser musician, in adopting Dr Wil- 
liams’ unusual methods, would prob- 
ably succeed only in* being affected 
and unnatural, 

Save for the third movement, there 
is no loud playing to signify any sud- 
den bursts of feeling, Otherwise the 
music moves—rambles, almost—sedate- 
ly, imperturbably, in keeping with the 
peace"and quiet of the scene por- 
trayed. This makes, of course, for 
monotony. Because we know the com- 


poser intended such an effect, and his 
reason for doing so, no differences 
may logically be taken with his pro- 
cedure. But if we judge the piece 
purely as music, disregarding what 
was in the composer’s mind, this lack 
of dynamic variety lends justification 
for calling the work intermittently 
dull. On the whole, however, this 
pastoral symphony is a characteristic 
creation of a unique and notable mu- 
Sician of the day. Adelle Alberts sang 
the nostalgic measures for soprano 
voice in the last movement. 

The solo part in Mozart’s concerto 
was played by Mr Spalding about as 
well as it is likely to be, in regard to 
perfection of style and beauty of tone 
and phrasing. Furthermore, this vio- 
linist—one of the really great con- 
tempoary artists of the instrument— 
adds a certain warmth of his own that 
supplements but does not distort what 
the composer wrote down, Yet curi- 
ously, the sparkle that ought to char- 
acterize Mozart’s fast movements was 


Bach fantasia arranged for strings 
and organ, by G. W. Volkel; Mozart's 
“Haffner”? symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet’ overture-fantasia, 
Delius’ “On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring,’’ and the polka and fugue 
from Weinberger’s opera ‘‘Schwanda, 
the Bagpiper.’’ C. W. D. 


VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS’ 
PASTORAL 


English Work Played 
by Symphony Under 
Burgin 


a1 1933 “7 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


One of the most individual and 
important of modern symphonies, 
the “Pastoral” of Vaughan Williams, 
came belatedly to the Symphony 
Concert of yesterday afternoon, 
brought there by Mr. Burgin who, 
as assistant conductor as well as con- 
cert-master of the orchestra, annual- 
ly presides over one pair of concerts. 
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tone, softening by an approximate gquar- Chausson’s ‘‘Poeme.’”’ The suite from 
ter-tone the upper pertion of the scale. Stravinsky’s ballet ‘‘Petrouchka”’ com- 
That this softening of the very scale pleted the program. 
itself is to lead to the uttermost ex- Although Dr Williams’ fr geen 
9 conte ativ ae, +i han 11 years 
Nera er Contemplative moe wt poh ag gh tad vey Resa Bea The poetry and emotional flutter- orchestra of the Conservatory, one by 
The third movement per contra O previously, in 1925, when played by the ngs of Chausson’s Wagnerian the People’s Symphony, both under the 
as far in the opposite Aivanbieds Bie! Conservatory Orchestra under Mr poeme were brought out beautiful- baton of Wallace Goodrich. But while 
symphony permits The composer hoe Goodrich. The adjective ‘‘pastoral’’ to ly. This music is far removed from Mr. Goodrich, like Mr. Burgin yester- 
written that it is “of the nature of th: contrary, there is no ‘‘program”’ in Mozart, but Mr Spalding, it must be day, was in complete sympathy with 
slow dance.” Mr. Hcwells comments this symphony, not even the slightest remembered, counts versatility among the composer, this most recent per- 
“It seems to me to come much neare hit of acknowledged tone painting. Dr Na oe formance was, for obvious reasons, 
than the rest of the work to being on | Williams bac taken pains to let- the r Burgin’s conducting served to rea revealing of the rare beauties of 
speaking terms with ordinary man. [ am music speak fo~ i , and “his music exhibit once again the authority and the score. 


missing from both the soloist’s and Vhis Symphony was first heard in 
the orchestra’s playing. More than ee pre ea ra) ; 

once there seemed to be differences ondon ll years ago. There have been 
between them in tempo and rhythm. two performances in Boston, one by the 
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folk-song, at least: when it. 


Be. ‘character, and in the w ik 


or composers. Yet, together 
moteness, the earthiness ia 
eteristically British flavor 

imply, there. is. 


his musie as “wells 
Villia.ns knows the uses, if 


uses of clashing tonalities and 
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Next week the orchestra will give concerts in New York and 
Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concerts will take 
place on January thirteenth and fourteenth 


Twelfth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 13, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 14, at. 8.15 o'clock 


Ricuarp BurRGIN will conduct these concerts 


Vaughan Williams Pastoral Symphony 


I. Molto moderato. 
II. Lento moderato. 
III. Moderato pesante; Presto. 
Lento. 


Concerto for Violin in D major (K. 218) 


Allegro. 
Andante cantabile. _ 
Rondo: Andante grazioso. 


Chausson “Posme”’, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 25 


Stravinsky . Suite from the Ballet, ““Petrouchka” 


SOLOIST 
ALBERT SPALDING 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 


A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, January 12, at 5.15 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


-_- 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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‘Those who have known Vaughan 
Williams through the song-cycle “On 
Wenlock Edge,’ the first Norfolk 
Rhapsody introduced to us by Dr, 
Isoussevitzky, and the ‘Tallis’ Varia- 
tions might picture in advance the 
idiom of the ‘Pastoral’’ Symphony. 
The roots of Vaughan Williams’ more 
characteristic music are to be found 
in Einglish folk-song, at least. when it 
is modal in character, and in the works 
of the Tudor composers. Yet, together 
With the remoteness, the earthiness and 
the characteristically British flavor 
that such origins imply, there is 
modernity i» his music as7 well. 
Vaughan Willia.ns knows the uses, if 
not the abuses of clashing tonalities and 
linear counter-point: In his sober 
fashion he ° displays conspicuous 
mastery of contemporary orchestral re- 
source. 


Its Unique Appeal 


Possibly only those who have known 
the .English countryside and who are 
at the same time _ responsive to the 
charm of modal harmony, which 
Vaughan Williams uses as though it 
were for him a wholly natural speech, 
Will feel the peculiar spell of the ‘Pas- 
toral” Symphony. But for the listener 
thus predisposed this Symphony may 
make a unique appeal. There are 
Vistas in this music and _ there is 
intimacy as well. There is rugged 
Strength and there is tenderness and 
an indefinable nostalgia. And there is 
above all that sense of steadfastness 
and of peace that come from a solitary, 
communing with a nature, 

It should be added that the wordless 
méasures for soprano solo, so tellinely 
introduced into the final movement. 
were effectively sung yesterday § by 
Adelle Alberts. 


Albert Spaulding Soloist 


After the pure and rarified air in 
which this Symphony moves, even the 
music of Mozart sounded a little 
tawdry as it was heard in the D maior 
Violin Concerto, a not too significant 
work, its solo part admirably played 
yesterdary by Albert Spalding. It was 
more satisfying to hear Mr, Spalding on 
his second appearance when his chosen 
piece was Chausson’s Poem, too rarely 
heard with orchestra. loo often heard 
With piano as unsatisfactory  substi- 
tute. Here soloist, conductor and ever- 
responsive orchestra were alike sensi- 
tive to the peculiar charm, the sensuous 
melancholy, if that expression may be 
permitted, of Chausson's music. Nor 
did they fail the composer in his 
moments of exaltation. 

The Suite from Stravinsky’s “Pe- 
trouchka’”’ made  brillifnt conelusion 
to a concert that in the main was of 
outstanding interest. 
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Next week the orchestra will give concerts in New York and 
Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concerts will take 
place on January thirteenth and fourteenth 


Twelfth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 13, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 14, at 8.15 o'clock 


RicHARD BuRGIN will conduct these concerts 


Vaughan Williams : . 7 . Pastoral Symphony 


I. Molto moderato. 

Il. Lento moderato. 
III. Moderato pesante; Presto. 
IV. Lento. 


Mozart ; . Concerto for Violin in D major (K. 218) 


Allegro. | 
Andante cantabile. 
Rondo: Andante grazioso. 


Chausson ) : _ “Porme’’, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 25 


stravi ‘ ‘‘Petrouchka’”’ 
Stravinsky. Suite from the Ballet, 


SOLOIST 
ALBERT SPALDING 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 


A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, January 12, at 5.15 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


eS 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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‘delineation. Instead, a sense of stillness 
evoked by musical sound unalloyed; a 
sense of distance as well. . . . In 


The Symphony 
* -gecond instance, a single pervading mood 


® continuously intensified; the mcod of con- 

T h a t D ] f f e r ™, templation. At the beginning, it erters 
mysteriously in the basses under the ris- 

ine fifths of the woodwinds. At the end, 


itv i:-hes rsteri hy nder the high 
Krom the Rest {2 es 


Contemplation in the first movement 

liane through undulating rhythm, ae tonal 

texture woven of many strands, a flat 

, tonal color out of the archaic harmonies, 

Remote and Rarefied Music Contemplation through the second move- 
eaede ment, in an atmosphere rarefied by the 

From Vaughan Williams, measures of solo-horn and solo-trumpet, 


» 3 solitary, remo'e. A ceran animation 
Spalding = Moz t stirs in the third movement. Figures 
3 i, as from a dance cross the ear. But a 

aa % i} a Atha, dance less translated into tones than 
. vaguely remembered, seen and heard “%s 

BG cafe ops “og qoiittneakts between dream and waking; so put to 
i Seatoral Symphony” will com- music-paper. In the closing movemtnt 


' éontemplation yet more rarefied. The 

lair m n means and ; : 

me hg ae y Fp ta bh at i. jen remoteness has become endless distance; 
wae ; ® - > c , p 


mY stillness unbroken. Out of them sounds 
equally pleasureless at the Symphony Con. ints them returns, the singing voice. ‘Ten- 
cert yesterday afte-noon, will repine un- ©. B! weg Max - i pipe 
sion rises and relaxes. Still brooding, 
der monotony of mood and impression. pia was WAGE eumin cadens 
| : ' the music dies away. The rep ning 
For boih reproaches the music in itself dees > P Ti Pata 
: | . layman is right. The mood and the im 
will give reason. It teems with fifths. ee ,, Williams’s ‘“Pas- 
It iterates oth ho dal the pression of Vaughan Villiams s Pas 
reiterates other cho dal successions. toral Symphony” are monotonous. But 
Throughout it is slow-paced, Not even ,, sain by will and of purpose. 
the Scherzo, save in a 1ew pianissi..o ~* whch, 
measures at the end, is in quick motion. or in these monotonies lie the spell, 
Throughout again, changes in an ever the jllusion, the beauty, apart and like 
undulating rhythm are few. None is no other, of this selfsame symphony. 
abrupt. There is .ittle resort, besides, to Wiye years ago when Bart6k’s Piano- 
the dynamic range of the or-hestra which Concerto was played at Symphony Hall, 
is modern and full—not one forussimo for j¢ sounded in some ears as a music born 
conv nicnt exanipe. E ough to Vaugnan yf the folk-song they had heard across 
Williams that it is in perpetual flow—- Hungarian fields in summer wanderings 
sound.ng one line in the music above an- along Hungarian roads. To those same 
other, often as though they were claimp.d ears this Pastoral Symphony seems born 
together, of the English summer on the English 
Join to this characteristic, the persist- countryside; in both is drenched. In an 
ént use of the old modal harmonies aS gbpjeciive music its ealm, its gquiet—its 
they filtered out of the English church drowsiness, if the reader will; its gentle- 
into the English folk, and tonality re- jess and its everlastingness—to use a 
mains vague, as though by imper eptible clumsy word—are all incarnate in sound; 
touches the four movements rose one af- its homeliness and familiarity withal. 
ter the other: fell away again; faded at The transitions are the image of this 
last into silence. Add one other recur- gentleness. In the undulating rhythm, 
ting singularity. the rhapsodic voice of a seldom broken, abides the calm. Out of 
single insirument or group of instru- the changeless, ceaseless flow—the lack 
ments rising above a hushed, motion.ess of plasticity and of dynamics as the re- 
background. So the woodwinds sound proachful call it —rises the everlasting: 
above the divided strings in the first ness. From the ancient modal idiom 
movement: the solo-horn and the s »*j| seeps the color. In the. very flatnes;, 
trumpet in the second; the wordless so0-| beside modern harmonic coloring, dwells 
prano voice at the beginning and the end the charm. 
ef the last division. The reproachful mu-| Before this countryside, when the 
sician is right. The methods and the magic of summer is upon it, sits 
procedure of Vaughan Williams through-| Vaughan Williams in contemplation 
out thé Pastora; Svmphony are monot-j rapt. By the responsive magic of musi- 
enous. They are also monotonous by | cal imagination, by matter and means 
will and of purpose. markedly and insidiously his own, he 
oe evokes this stillness, this remoteness, 
Turn now to the repining layman. In/ this pathos of distance, this silence 
first instance he misses every attribute out of sound. Once only does he break 
that he commonly associates with a Pas- through his objective mood; at the 
toral Symphony. No birds sing in the rising climax, midway in the final move- 
woodwind choir. No brooks purl in the| ment, release, as it seems, his own par- 
strings. No thunder-shower in thejticular rapture. Elsewhere a _ nature- 
basses rumbles over the landscape. Noj| music at purest unspotted with the ego- 
sights, no sounds, in tonal suggestion “rj|tisms, unflawed by the passions of us 


mortal men. Monotonous if the listener By PHILIP HALE 
will_-but nature itself is oftenest monot-' In Dr, Koussevitzky’s absence, Rich- . 
onous on the English countryside. Brief | ard Burgin conducted yesterday atfter- 
withal in the musical expression. Among {noon the 12th concert of the Boston 
modern symphonies few are shorter than | Symphony orchestra in Symphony hall, 
rhis Pastoral of Vaughan Williams. . . |The program was as follows: Vaughan 
Intelligently, sympathetically, taithfully | Williams, Pastoral éSymphony (first 
“ir. Burgin conducted in it. His reward |time at these concerts). Mozart, violin 
isthe bringing of a unique music into | concerto, D major (K. 218). Chausson, 
the Symphony Concerts. The orchestra |“Poeme” for violin. Stravinsky, suite 
vave him what he asked. Miss Alberts | from the ballet, ‘“Petrouchka.” Albert 
cang her few plain-song phrases in fit-| Spalding was the solo violinist; Adelle 
tingly impersonal tones. The Friday audi-| Alberts sang the wordless soprano 
cnee heard too impassively. This eve-/ solos in the last movement of the sym- 
ning there should be more applause. In phony. 
«enaitive Cambridge there was on Thurs- The English critics speak of this 
diy. | Pastoral Symphony 4s contemplative, 
piste > meditative music, but here is not @ 
Por the rest Mr. Albert Spalding Yre-| case of Omphalic contemplation. The 
appeared as “assisting artist’ ufter 1on&- | composer, like Isaac of old, went in the 
ey absence from ‘“‘these concerts”’ than his fields to meditate. His Rebekah met 
high place as Violinist and his frequent|him there in the form of the Muse, 
essociation with them warrant. He While Vaughan Willlams was medita- 


played, first, the Concerto of Mozart in|;i,o he remembered Debussy, of whom 
D major seldom hard at Symphony Hall; | he toolk some lessons and whose influ- 


second, after intermission, the ‘‘Poem” | ; ere more than once a arent; 
of Chausson. The contrast between the F eogy Band opie English folk satis a put 
ewo pigces was graphic. The Concerto | himself in the mood for composing a 
dates from 1775; was written in Mozart’s | lusty ‘scherzo. He did not attempt to 
twentieth year. After a century and 4), ..516 hills and plains as if they were 
ualf, it keeps untarnished its felicity and | | 7 ological museum; he left the cuckoo 


‘ransparency, its gentleness and gayety;|;,° Beethoven; the sheep to Richard 
momentary withdrawals from the middle Strauss. He simply wrote beautiful 


movement onward into an enigmatical, sult of his meditation 


’ : music as the re 
passing melancholy. By the conventions 5 
of the kind and the time, the final rondo and contemplation. Nor did he find it 


should be all high spirits. Yet through | Necessary to provide the feobye vse Poe 
‘his Andante grazioso, Mozart more than | ® verbal program, © qee tat: aa On 
once veils his face, as though he had for- , some poet, essayist, na ae - S a 
sotten for the instant his virtuoso-pi ¢>. English reviewer has sald: ‘ oY batik 
‘4 mood of youth th se pensive lapses. To et in the Pastoral Symphony 
Te a mk > music. 
ee oer Concerto THmAts & YOURS The prevailing mood is one of calm, 
On the other hand Chausson’s ‘‘Poem”’ peacefulness, so welcome in this yp 
is not yet forty years old; was written VOUS, turbulent age. It was prcochnay, er 
‘m1 the composer’s prime. Already it this composer to follow a leisurely 
jates: bears witness to a romantical fash- | Movement with a still more leisurely 
ion that has waned in our ears. ‘These second movement; but the hearer would 
somber, restless melancholies, these re- not have the spell broken so soon, The 
sorts to sensuous dreamfulness, these scherzo With its folk-dance tang gave 
Mranckian tones that time steadily thins, sufficient contrast a needed inter- 
no longer touch our sympathies. The ruption, as if _the composer was 
tradition among violinists preserves the | awakened from his meditation by field 
“Poem,” but it is doubtful whether it sti.1 | hands celebrating “harvest-home. 
deserves place in the symphonic repertory. | And 1n the second movement is a dra- 
Mr. Spalding played the piece for all | matic touch. the trumpet solo, finely 
that it contains, and more, but it still | played by Mr. Mayer. After the scherzo 
sounded tame and staled. His truer)! a pompous apotheosis, full force of the 


measure as Violinist shone out of Mozart's orchestra, would he out of place, in- , 


eoneerto in the purity of every note, the | tolerable. How exquisite the ending in 


flow of every line, grace for the orna- | keeping with beginning of the finale | 
ment, lightness in the accents, the lumi-| and the mood of the whole symphony! 
nous tone, the mingled impulsiveness and| A wordless singer, a melody as if sung: 
felicity of the whole. A musician at rich) by a girl leaving the field, on her way 


maturity, a violinist in full prime are! home in the evening after work was 
still the words for Mr. Spalding, Through) done. Words for the melody, even 
both the solo-ynumbers Mr, Burgin con-j those of @ folk song, would have been 
ducted as one sensitive violinist for an-j disturbing. Quiet reigns; the orches- 
other. But in the familiar Suite from| tra itself is hushed. 

Stravinsky’s ballet of ‘‘Petrushka” he} This symphony, completed in 1921, 
was on alien ground. Even so—and the} performed for the first time two months 
more for Mr. Sanromaé in the salient! afterwards in London, was brought out 
piano part-—the rhythms, the colors, the} jn Boston by Wallace Goodrich, con- 
dissonances, still send the tingles of mod-| qucting in 1925 a concert of the New 
ernism down the most hehituates spines. England’ Conservatory orchestra. ‘The 


T. P. _| wonder is that this symphony was not 
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“pertormed by the Boston Symphony | 
orchestra before yesterday. Mr. Bur- 
gin, who entered into the sentiment of 
the music, is to be heartily thanked for 
allowing the audience the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with this work. 

For once the Suite from “Petrouchka” 
seemed heavy and ineffectively noisy. 
Has the Suite been heard too often? 
It is true it is not a concert piece, not 
one for a symphony concert. It needs 
the ballet; the sight and action of the 
mimes and dancers. Without them 
the music seems, to some, labored and 
futile. In the theatre it has marked 
meaning; it is a different thing. 

Mr. Spalding played the concerto 
without attempting to give it undue im- 
portance, without attempting to “mod- 
ernize’” it. His performance was de- 
lightfully in keeping with the compo- 
sition. Ernest Newman is never weary 
of referring to the melancholy or de- 
moniacal side of Mozart’s nature. This 
melancholy does not assert itself in this 
concerto. There is rollicking gaiety in 
the Rondo. The Andante is sSuavely 
tender; but melancholy, profound mel- 
ancholy is the chief characteristic of 
Chausson’s “Poeme.” Yet Chaus- 
son more than once here rises to 
eloquence that is not merely rhetoric. 
In the interpretation Mr. Spalding 
brought out the poetic side of 
his own nature. He was deservedly 
and loudly applauded. Mr. Burgin gave 
him sympathetic accompaniments. 

The concert will. be repeated tonight. 
The concerts of next week will be con- 
ducted by Albert Stoessel of New York. 
Bach-Volkel, Fantasia in G major for 
strings. Mozart, ‘“Haffner’ symphony: 
Tchaikovsky, “Romeo and _  QJuliet.” 
Philip James, station WGBZX. Delius, 
“On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring.” Weinberger, Polka and Fugue 
from the opera “Schwanda der Dudel- 
sackpfeiffer.” 


Vaughan Williams 


rom Mr, urgin 
r ~ | 351933 er’s chair to 


sume, for the occasion, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s usual place. before the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Richard 
Burgin last evening made a notable con- 
tribution to the Cambridge series of con- 
certs in Sanders Theater. ~His services 
were of merit principally because they 
brought to performance the Pastoral Sym- 
phony of Vaughan Williams. With this 
uncommonly interesting work, moreover, 
he presented other music of refreshing 
Variety—-~a program equally divided be- 
tween English and Russian composers. 
Walton’s -boisterous overture, . ‘‘Ports- 
rnouth Point,” began the evening. The 
Symphony of Willlams came _ second. 
Musorgsky’s Orchestral Fantasy, “A 
Night on Bald Mountain,” and the Suite 
trom. Stravinsky's Ballet, ‘‘Petrushka,’”’ 
completed the list. No less admirable was 
Mr. Burgin’s firm grip upon the perform- 
ance. The orchestra was, of course, its 
accurate and responsive self. 
The virtues of the evening were less in 
evidence at the beginning than at the 
cloze. Walton's ‘Portsmouth Point” was 


the bustling and spicy overture that Dr. 


Kouss.vitzky made familiar . yet: its 


breathless progress under Mr. Burgin had 


fewer stimulating incidents than usually 
is the case. Prepared as an emergency 
number to take the place of pieces in 
which Mr. Albert Spalding was to have 
played. it appeared to carry along the 
musicians and conductor as much as it 
was kept in motion by them. Some sec. 
tions wanted a climatic style of approach: 
others might have been treated less em- 
phatically. The music lacked clear con- 
tours. 

It was avparent from the outset that 
the Pastoral Symphony—unknown to 
Roston and vicinity except for the per- 
formance under Mr. Wallace Goodrich at 
ithe Conservatory in 1925—was Mr. Bur- 
gin’s main consideration. It deserved 
this attention. A matter of surwrise and 
pleasure to the individual listener was the 
irresist.ble manner in which this piece 
gradually secured its hold upon the at- 
tention. It seemed at first hearing as 
music in which the element of mood 
transcends that of design, although de- 
sign has its place as a means to the 
primary accomplishment. The initial 
movement, rich in model harmony,gave an 
English folk-flavor and exhaled an at- 
mosphere of English countryside. Struc- 
turally, it appeared fashioned of extended 
and flexible tonal planes rather than of 
the stripped and skipping contrapuntal 
figures which are the familiar device of 
modernist composers. From these planes 
—each contributing its special coioring 
toward the prevailing mood—there arose, 
in the slow movement, single instrumen- 
tal volcees—first a horn and later a trum- 
pet. Contemplation was the mood evoked 
by the ensemble, a~7 the solo passages 
were the wandering wisps of fancy. The 
third division, more rapid and vigorous, 
carried into a new intensity and concen- 
tration. It was in this movement that the 
listener’s interest became complete en- 
grossment. These imeasures sounded 
with greater sonority from an aroused 
brass section with throbbing strinvs, yet 
i—unlike the conventional sonority of 
Beethoven; Brahms or St.auss—it retain d 
an individuality of choirs. There were 
‘jikewise Bome thrilling unisons. HBegin- 
ining the final movement, a strain of pure 
vocalization—simple, artless and appeal- 
ine-—was heard from an unnamed singer 
off-stage. Then the orchestra ideaiized 
the strain. At the end, this vocal melody 
again. singing the final note of the sym- 
phony as the distilled essence of the 
whole. 

Mr. Burgin felt this music as he has 
few other pieces in earller programs ot 
his choice, Understanding its purpose 
and disclosing a temperamental affinity 
with the composer, he shaped nhrasing 
and nuance sympathetically; was more 
unbending and absorbed in the task that 
is his usual wont. Passing to the Fan- 
tasy of Musorgsky, he conducted with 
authority. Finally, in the Ballet of Stra: 
vinsky, his monner was again alert, in- 
tent and at times inspired; the music haa 
lost none of its seldom-failing fascinati~ 
The response of Mr. Burgin’s audience 
‘was more than cordial. It applauded 
Williams’s Symphony with enthusiasm 
and twice recalled the conductor to tho 


ve after Stravinsky’s Ballet. 
abi N., M. J. 


'version of Chaikovsky’s ‘‘Romeo and 


_ Stoessel’s other numbers were more|common humor in the second; sweetish, 
Mies vy Mozart’s “Haffner” Sym-'stumbling sentiment in the third; lusty, 
phony, good to hear and not too often jazzy formula in the fourth, Through- 
played at Symphony Hall; Delius’s lyricalliout Mr. James is contemporary, ‘reap 
rhapsody “On Hearing the First Cuckoo and common. The free fantasia on the 
in Spring,’ from a composer neglected in music of the air, the curious tribe that 
Boston; the amusing and displayful Polka makes it, the curiouser mob that hears 
and Fugue from Weinberger’s folk-opera, it—when it stops talking and bustling 
“Schwanda the Bagpiper.”’ Both opera and about—-has yet to be written. It will 
excerpts are now in declining vogue, tax the composer. ls Pais wae 


Huropean and American. Often, how- 

ever, it is our habit hereabouts either to 

lead the symphonic procession or else STOESSEL 

to bring up the rear. Though the heyday 

of the opera dates from 1929, not until last 

spring did the Polka find place even in 

The Pops; while then and there Mr. Fied- 

ler was hampered by a condensed version. ( () NDU CTS 
Though the orchestra seemed to give 

Mr. Stoessel al] that he asked, it would 

not be the truth to say that the perform- | 

ark: fed from Bach, which divides and 

subdivides the strings, to gain imitations 

and counterpoints of a single melodic | an 2: (5 

line, the conductor evidently relied upon | 66 Ae a ° j 99 

the incisive tone and the performing met- | ‘ St t WG/BX 

tle of the Bostonian choir. It gave reason a lon 

for that trust. Taking the sym- | 

phony over-heavily and with singularly 

little shading along the way, Mr. Stoessel 

missed the gallant style, the freshness 

and buoyancy, the finer felicities of a 

and a patron; but this time, off the fingers 

of genius ran the work of crowded days. 

i? Vehement contrasts, swift, sudden, 

full-bodied strokes, rather than pervasive 

romantic ardor, marked Mr. Stoessel’s 


ance of these pieces was highly individ- 
ual or highly distinguished. In the tran- 
time-defying music. Mozart little better 
than improvised it to please his father 


a Novelty Well 


Received 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Albert Stoessel, conductor of the 
Worcester Music Festivals, of the 
Oratorio Society of New York and of | 
various other choral and instru- 
mental bodies, made his first appear- | 
ance here as orchestral director at 


‘9 


Juliet. The years have worn the piece 
hollow and blatant; sapped what its gen- 
eration believed to be. tragic intensity. 
Not even Mr. Stoessel’s magniloquence 
could refill it. 

With Delius’s rhapsody, the conductor 
rt to the true vein, but scarcely deep- 
ened it. The piece is minor Delius, occa. : 
sionally Faaye  w Delius; but it distills the Symphony Concert of yesterday | 
none the less a fine, if thin, ecstasy of afternoon. 
musical imagination, a poetry of tones at ‘ | 
once rapt and gentle and rueful. Brief | 


as it was, it remains the memorable num- THREE FOR FIRST TIME HERE | 


ber of the day. . . . Nor was Mr. ‘ : 

Stoessel at fault with the technical readi. The programme which Mr. Stoessel | 

hess, the gusto. the good tonal theater, cf had prepared for yesterday s concert ie 

Weinberger’s stuff. In these irreverent and for that of this evening, which will 

days a tugue may do almost anything. be nationally nroadcast, Wah Tach In 

Schwanda’s dances. ... In sum a direct- ,novel mterest. Three of its six num- 
i bers were heard for the first time at 


minded, heavy-handed, well-routined con. |! re 
dent or ere accustomed to puiling a stu. | fo oth Delius “On Hearing & Canela 
os ple! festival orchestra through than Hin Spring a aA ‘appeared "eat anda bhi 
many. vakson "aa “We singh cream oe: fore upon a progra mme of this orches- 
Besta Fi S New 10usewWwives ne ia Leia he 
sare, Wack trait and condition is not ex- Wet hating d Mea rn tore ea 
Delius approach to Bach or Mozart or | which last spring was awarded the 
=», . ‘ Noe § _ as ; , 
asin National Broadcasting Company's prize 
| Of $0000, received its first performance 
in-a concert hall, and the composer was 
on hand to grace the occasion. Previ- 
ously Known here only through the Pop 
concerts were the engaging Polka and 
Fugue from Jaromir Weinberger’s Czech 
folk-opera, ‘“‘Schwanda, the Bagpipe 
| Player,’’ while the arrangement by G. | 


wane parva ‘radio piece’’ came—and 
purpose von him a prize; it serves the 
Mociesv: on the air,” Which is friendly 
the ate; By gained him, Friday, a call to 
it is wo ba In the concert-hall, however, 
the f Moe | stuff—scrappy delineation in 

rst division; scrappy, obvious and 
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‘James supplied a Baedeker-like analy- \ 
| sis, which is more entertaining than the 
music to which it is a guide. The Sec- 


-WVolkel of Bach's Urgan wantasia iN lteenth pair of Boston Symphony 
'G@ major was yesterday heard for the (Jan. 20-21) this rather 


first time in Boston. The remainder of oddly assorted list of compositions: syMPHON ONCERT tions “In the lobby” and “Interference” 


isted of Mozart's | : E 
Be ade ev Hafiner"™ ; Symphony in D Bach, Fantasia in G, arranged for Albert ridin en York, as A Pee concert. The third moveniag 
major and the sae gap ae : and’ string orchestra by G. W. Volkel; Bh re * nducted yesterday afternoon | “A Slumber Hour” is a serious attempt 
Juliet” Overture-rantasia Mozart, . ‘Haffner Symphony; the thirteenth concert of the Boston, to write music worthy the name. Here 
kovsky. Tchaikovsky, “Romeo and Juliet” Symphony Orchestra. His program was | the composer reveals a paucity of ideas, 
James’ Radio Piece Overture-Fantasia ; Philip James, as follows: Bach-Volkel, Fantasia in G | a rambling in the vain search for them, 
Ws UR REG ST ope ae the | Station WGZBX”; Delius, “On Major arranged for string orchestra | awkwardness in forming the structure 
in li in ch wanda” further Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring”; (first time in Boston) yaaa oo th pl A noo 7 ego be is 6 Se 
eee ary + og ee bine te oH ” sinaisael ei saa sears pas Fauuaa oat ore phi nadea Seontesk “alae tenes hs be ob hat It is 
» al, oy Cb aetr asthe . . . si: C O ‘ ’ 
is the writing of music septestnat ag ae Mr. Stoessel, conductor of the New fe cage er gh rom oe Delius, | The peculiar idiom and the sensitive- 
signed to entertain and to amuse, Mr York Oratorio Society and the West- “On Hearing the First Cuckoo in!} ness of Delius’s musical nature are not 
Siem. OF the “che aa Age od Mr Fn » chester and the Worcester Music Spring.” Weinberger Polka and Fugue for every conductor. “On-Hearing the 
tileisence’ and “A Slumber Hour,” Festivals, and head of the opera and from “Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfeiffer” First Cuckoo in Spring,” is more beau- 
are self-explanatory. orchestral department of the Juil- (first time at these concerts). tiful than it was made to sound yester- 
The fourth and final division, ‘‘“Mike- liard Graduate School, is a well- : It was to be expected that Mr. Stoes- day afternoon. Nor was the polka from 
struck,” is, in the composer's OWN prounded and practiced, authorita- sel, to show that he is 4 member of “Schwanda” an unmixed toy, eanesiail 
words, suggestive of the ‘“unquenchable tive and musicianly leader. He has a Bach's church in good and regula after the. fuss that Mae y 
enthusiasm of the milkstruck amateur.” ¢, grasp of the music he under- standing, should offer sacrifice to alm | ek uss tha has been made over 
Though the least characteristic of if only in the shape of a transcription. lt in other cities. If we must have a 


|the four, this movement boasts a com- takes to perform, and_ has ” Mr, Voekel, an organist in New York, polka for a finale of a Symphony con- 
pellingly vigorous chief theme. The |difficulty in obtaining from his has made several transcriptions for cert, let us have one, or a polka-ma- 


first movement is clever and effective; 'players the effects he is after. He strings of Bach’s organ works with Mr. zurka, by Johann Strauss. 


the second, marred by a sSuperabun-|had of course, in this instance, a Stossel aiding and abetting. The trouble Mr. Stoessel made a favorable im- 
| dance of detail, only slightly less so. superb instrument to play upon, and with most transcriptions of pieces for pression on the audience. He waa 
|The third establishes a mood but would he was quick to acknowledge the the organ is that they remind one of warmly welcomed and loudly applauded 
)gain by curtailment. ) . laine tl Herbert Pocket’s answer to Mr. Wopsle "Fae ) 
| players’ part in his unquestionable 


Mr. James handles the orchestra ex- = = who asked his visitors how they liked 
pertly and to the more usual percussion success; indeed he was almost too his reading of Hamlet’s character: 


instruments adds Chinese blocks, a rat-.| 8©Nerous in sharing the applause “Massive and concrete,” replied Pip | YMPHONY HALL 
tle, Indian tom-tom, high tension buz- | with them. prompted by his companion. Or the| 


zer, lion-roar, wind-machine and fire- The Bach arrangement and the transcription is a long see-saw between | Boston Symphony Orchestra 
siren. There are also parts for vibra- |compositions by James and Wein- twiddle-diddle and thunder-claps. Mr. ; 
phone and for an electrically amplified | perger were heard for the first time Voelkel’s arrangement was no better ne Albert Stoessel conducted the Sym- 


| i ; hee » ins Tage ae day afternoon 
-speaking-voice. Plainly Mr. James is a ‘ : worse than the majority of these ar- phony concert yester fy ¥ 3 
sound and skillful musician blessed with | #' @ Boston Symphony concert. The rangements: but the sacrifice was duly \Pringing with him as ‘‘new” music 


ideas and with a sense of humor; yes- Bach transcription seemed to us offered; great was the joy of the faith- Philip James’ “Station WGZBX." The 
|terday’s audience received him ‘‘Station competent and respectful, but un- fil. rather heterogeneous program included 


— 


— 


~— —— 
re. 


ae 


~* ae ee a 


| WGZBX” and its composer with gen- 
'uine enthusiasm. 


There was unusually hearty applause, | 


‘necessary. Mr. Jame’: _ satirical 
'suite, describing life the radio 


The guest’ conduc! treated Mozart 'G- W. Volkel’s transcription for string 


with respect except 


the minuet in orchestra of a familiar Bach fantasy 


| nus ty ap) studios, introduced, a,propriately which Mozart's straightforward sim- in_ G, | Mozart's delightful _ little 
too, ties cere ty a a enough, a note of rather elemen- plicity was exchanged for singular man- |, Haffner symphony, Tchaikovsky's 
Dots Gort of the regular repertory of \taty humor into the proceedings, : herisms, especially in the trio. Mr. | S@me0 ene te re ee 
cheat he , reg sical Vashi ‘There are four movements. “In the Stoessel was more fortunate with Tchai- |tasia, Delius’ “On Hearing the First 
the orchestra. Lobby” is intended to portray the kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet.” The Cuckoo in Spring’ and the celebrated 
: tly Transcribed 3 teh ae reading was carefully planned and’ glor- ‘polka and fugue from Jaromir Wein- 
| The G major Organ Fantasja of Bach, Station, with the sounds peculiar to ing with passion: a performance of Piper.” 
a work of the composer's 24th year, has 1t—"a kind of radio ‘Grand Hotel,’ ” tragic intensity in the Friar Laurence This was Mr Stoessel’s first appear- 
8 stateliness and a melodic breadth that the composer calls it. The title, and street brawl music and in the clos- ance as guest conductor of the Bos- 
’iMMe ‘ene more of Handel than of -“verference, gives an idea of the ind measures. For once the horns in ton Symphony. Back in 1920, how- 
Th Mineest® Mb Volkel. a New York next movement, in which are em- ae Syncopated accompaniment to the ever, he was violin soloist’ with the 
Scanian: ale » & NE * ployed not only virtually the com- pee love melody were effectively orchestra, A musician of varied ac- 
organist and teacher, has made his jjete moder “batterv” but a “voi rought out; were inseparable from the tivities—he teaches, conducts, and com- 
transcription for strings reverently and Dp ora avery ul a voice melody itsel i 
previ iption for strings reverently ¢ of the Robot.” “A Slumber Hour” oe ini self, the one not to be thought poses—Mr Stoessel is a familiar figure 
~The SSE yesterday of Mo- is mild; “Mikestruck,” the final thé finer thal Shar th D Oven tee ee aie ee a, Se 
y | yeste mae ; - . : 7? A> CONQUCL i fertu-. fan- 
zart’s Symphony and of Tchaikovsky’s section, is jazzy in intention. The tasia in Boston. made  ikeae Manat oh Sr tacks ana Gecak aabeataies yay 
“adh ee ag of ployed gaye! but work on the whole is ingenious and this horn accompaniment, this sobbing clined to sober aidatdcetten inter- 
ose 0 e pieces by . ‘ ein- ino as if in ec r of rate call 3 ‘ a 
Se nas oe sy A car pgther Bh oa a but of little musical mo-. she Ge nee agg ec eee On pretations rather than to excesses of 
i: ‘ int aS ment. ™ OeiktT Nana, Mr. Stoessel might have any sort 
the compositions themselves. Delius é, bel ‘ made more 9 aph . y 7 
wistful, reticent, tonal expression of the _Weinberger’s riotous Fugue had which led Menuiite Iysterious chords We began with a brisk reading. of 
mood of one who finds sadness as well Upon the Boston audience the same them to the eft Me mops to iken Bach’s orchestrated prelude. G. W., 
as joy in vernal things was sympathet-. effect it has had upon many others. rubbing of wet AY produced by the Volkel, who made the arrangement, is 
ically interpreted. The Delius number, sandwiched be- y Sane 


| : on a pane of ‘1. 
glass. Tchaikovsk ,. & colleague of Mr Stoessel at the Ju 
Boston Symphon tween these two exuberant neigh- were h sky and Wagner alike 


liard Music Foundation in New York. 
Onored by Hanslick’ 
: 3 bors, was hardly noticeable. The comprehension and rg ge HE Had the balance of the prelude real- 


| ry | . iko' ed that “4 ; “ ap AaDUse ized the promise of the first few mens- 
Written jo Athe Christi asad Se — beaver ge All yy a camp °°) i Pola tan ad in the) ures, Mr Volkel’s work might have 

For the second week of Ur. KOUS- wT 4 NEL r The Aap nat ge ocala ie ... been a notable example of its kind, 
sevitzky’s midwinter absentation, his pe sae pags ead "Sebaiaw at Philip James's “Station WeBee ns He wrote with unimpeachable taat 
scepter was intrusted to Mr. Albert oe Serer : the Sy 


rr’ +f 
least, the Mozart symphony, ex- mphony audience must have been and with an idea of how the arr, 
Stoessel, who prepared for the thir- quisitely read and articulated. 


marked the musical summit. 
L. A. S. 
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fon WGZBX” is an 


wo @ radio broadcast, and to 


hn ue ee ee 
- “ > 


Bort of pn supe agg tag sar of 
Te @tudios, 1e ‘ is bright, 
) sing, may ae withou Powsacd Pe 
‘Merlous music. Mr James: succeede : 
‘best’ in his tone painting and repro- : FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 20, at 2.30 o'clock 
Guced graphically static, code signals, 
ne chao, st gyrate 4 See: and 
iscellaneous auditions going on : 
at once. The score calls for many in- | SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY Zi; &t S33. clock 
struments foreign to a symphony or- 
chestra, including a mechanically am- € 3 
ad human -voice to suggest a 
ner and rem eeeyerscyncs ‘The music 
so thickly that many of these | “RT ST ; 
nents wert, Margy oA seny ne tnaes ALBERT STOESSEL will conduct at these concerts 
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‘Pops ing, but the fugue was uch 7 Fantasia in G major, arranged for String Orchestra 
oc karat ll ogo lg aa by G. W. Volkel 

Ume yesterday, e latter is the more 

‘notable of the two in ideas, although (First time at these concerts) 

bo teal gay and spirited without be- 

ing trivial, Perhaps the mdst extraor-. ion, :* y 

itary. thing about the fugue is the Symphony in D major, “Haffner” (Koechel No. 385) 
Surprising clarity of texture for a work I, Allegro con spirito. 
‘written for full orchestra, plus organ II. Andante. 

anda brass section off stage. Il]. Menuetto: Trio. 
Mr Stoessel’s temperament seemed IV. Finale: Presto 
best suited to the Bach, to Mozart’s ; 
symphony, and Delius’ delicate piece. 


Hew # most successful in the m- “chat | 66 ae * : 

| lg altho tea’ ack tose Tchaikovsky | : | . ‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ Overture Fantasia 
‘the Symphony might well have gone 
faster. Mr Stoessel appears to strive 
Tor clarity, strict tempo, euphony,: and 
; ever ness of melodic line. These quati- 
ae 4 


Mesh e achieves, but subtlety and deli- 


(acy are'less in evidence... 1: 
" -Hils interpretation of ‘Tchaikovsky's Philip James . . Station WGZBX 


“Romeo and Juliet” was less pleasing. I. Inth 
This work ‘requiresto borrow es eg 
a ve from Liszt—a transcendental, ee 8 Slumber $2 
® super-eloquent and highly drama- IV. Mikests » Tica 
Tized reading if it is to. make any ETERS 
effect. Otherwise it is revealed to be (First time at these concerts) 
commonplace} and sa Tchaikovsky 
SUE | some grea music, but this : ‘cc . . ° . " 
erture-fantasy assuredly is not Delius 3 | : On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring’ 
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xt week Dr Koussekitzky will | 3 
Sit Delius’. ‘‘Brigg Fair,” ‘Sibe- Weinberger . Polka and Fugue from “Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfeifer’’ 7 


fth Symphony, and Ravel’s 
transcription of Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Pic- First time at these concer 
ture 8 at an Exhibition.” Cc. W. D. ¢ ese 
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There will be an intermission after Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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fae meiginally conceived for “Other ie hIF'YY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 
strument. But the promis * oe | 

realized; a certain mm ® Pans on 

tone color soon prevr ~Onelony oO 


wf zeal in divid- 
ing his instruments into several small 


ii, “ee sn ®  andue thinness of 


en? 40 ey : oie eee hy P; 7 oan Berns 
attempt tp catation WGZBX" ts an {nirteenth rrogramme 
and Se pict the sounds—musical ; 

ten ine’ ise—to be heard when lis- | 

jo all a radio broadcast, and to 

«= é#te @ sort of musical impression of 

radio studios. The work is bright, 

amusing, but quite without merit as 

serious music. Mr James succeeded a be Sup ear | ’ 

best in his tone painting and repro- FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 20, at 2.30 o'clock 

duced graphically static, code signals, 

the chaos of jazz bands, crooners and 

miscellaneous auditions all going on | , ATID 7 7 = ’ , 
at once. The score calls for many in- SA [ UR DAY EVENING, JANUARY 2 l, at 8.15 O clock 
struments foreign to a symphony or- : 
chestra, including a mechanically am- 

plified human -voice to suggest a 

crooner and an announcer. The music ; | | 

is scored so thickly that many of these ALBERT STOESSEL will conduct at these concerts 
instruments were lost in the maze of | 

souna, The composer was present and 

acknowledged applause from the'stage, 


wVeinberger's polka was heard at the 5 | | | Fantasia in G major, arranged for String Orchestra 
‘Pops’’ last Spring, but the fugue was | , ; 

presumably played here for the first by G. W. Volkel 

time yesterday, The latter is the more (First time at these concerts) 

notable of the two in ideas, although 

both are gay and spirited without be- , a * 

ing trivial, Perhaps the most extraor- \) art Symphony in D major, ‘*Hattner (Koechel No. 385) 
dinary thing about the fugue is the es ee 

surprising clarity of texture for a work |. Allegro con spirito. 

written for full orchestra, plus organ Il. Andante. 

and a brass section off stage. Il. Menuetto: Trio. 

Mr Stoessel’s temperament seemed | LV. Finale: Presto. 
best suited to the Bach, to Mozart’s 
Symphony, and Delius’ delicate piece. . 
He was most successful in these num- ic} aikovsky ; ‘“Romeo and Juliet,” Overture Fantasia 
bers, although the first movement of 
the Symphony might well have gone 
faster. Mr Stoessel appears to strive 
for clarity, strict tempo, euphony, and 
evenness of melodic line. These quati- 
ties he achieves, but subtlety and deli- 
cacy are less in evidence. Nyyhir mM ec Sates 2 ley 4 

His interpretation of Tchaikovsky’s | Os wee ic ) ; Station WGZBX 
“Romeo and Juliet’? was less pleasing, : . In the Lobby. 

This work requires—to borrow an . Interference. 

adjective from Liszt—a transcendental, . A Slumber Hour 

&® super-eloquent and highly drama- Mikestruck . 

tized reading if it is to make any oa i) ae 
effect. Otherwise it is revealed to be (First time at these concerts) 

oe agg kandi and turgid, Tchaikovsky 

wrote some reat music, but this Jehu: 7: PC ee Pe »? 
overture-fantasy co car ao Mar | | | ; On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring 
oO it, 

Next week Dr Koussekitzky will \ e] 
conduct ‘Delius’ “Brigg Fair,” Sibe- -inberger . Polka and Fugue from “Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfeifer’”’ 
lius’ Fifth Symphony, and Ravel’s ‘Fi ) : 
transcription of Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Pic- (First time at these concerts ) 
tures at an Exhibition.” C. W. D. 
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There will be an intermission after Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
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works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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“Music As It 


Traverses Our 


Concert Halls 
Jam 23) 1933 Vicar 


Guési-Conductors in Decline, | 
The Maturing Sanroma. 
Schlusnus Comes 


~~ ee 2-2 eps et 


HE POWERS that be at Sym- 

phony Hall may becomingly 

take thought before they make 

another choice of guest-conduct- 
ors. They chose admirably during the 
earlier years of Dr. Koussevitzky’s mid- 
winter holiday: Casella and Respighi in 
1927: Beecham and Ravel in 1928, Arbos 
and Honegger in 1929; Goossens and Glazu- 
nov in 1980—a composer for one pair ol 
concerts; a conductor or a conductor 
who was alse composer, for the other, 
(Inwisdom and decline began in 1931, 
when the choice alighted upon Mr. Arbos 
and Mr. Henry Hadley. It Was hardly 
more fortunate in 1932 when Mr. Chalmet S| 
Clifton and Mr. Holst, then In residence| 


: ~» y* .¢ , ri’ >} 
at Harvard College, were called. i he}. 


standard fell again within the last fort-) 
night when Mr. Burgin and Mr. Stoessel| 
took over each a pair of concerts. | 
Respighi, Ravel, Honegger, Glazunov, | 
Holst, are eminent composers OF our’ 
time. Whatever heir abillty as con: 
ductors—in some instances it was Con- 
sideratle—their presence gave luster to 
the concerts in which they took part. 
Usually new or hitherto unheard work of 
their hands added interest to the pro- 
gram. Internationally, they were shrewd- 
ly chosen—an Italian, 
Russian, an Englishman. Caseila, who 
$s both composer and conductor ot parts, 


two Frenchmen, a) 


are Americans. Quite so; but the one and 
only test for a guest-conductor at the 
Symphony Concerts is ability to reach 
their standards. Whether he is American 
or Patagonian, whether he was born in 
Somerville or Stamboul, matter little so 
long as he does a distinguished job. It is 


/here politely but firmly submitted that 


neither Mr. Hadley, nor Mr. Clifton, nor 
Mr. Stoessel, did such a job. in the judg- 
ment of audiences, reviewers and the or- 
chestra itself they fell below the just 
standard of these concerts. Though wt 


wear an American label, mediocrity re- 


mains mediocrity. | 2h | 
Mr. Burgin has little opportunity and 


‘Vittle ambition to conduct, but it is within 


the truth that his concerts as deputy 
have been as a rule more interesting and 
impressive than those of the three Ameri- 
can guests. American conductors should 
indeed be encouraged; but like American 
composers, only when thev attain the de- 
sirable and necessary standard. True 
enough, few European composers or Con- 
ductors of eminence have recently visited 
the United States. Or }f they have come, 
like Mr. Walter to the Philharmonic Con- 
certs in New York, their prescribed 
work has narrowly restricted them. But 
Mr. Goossens. Mesht on occasion escape 
from Cincinnati, or Mr. Golschmann from 
st. Touis; while by common consent, Mr. 
Ormandy of Minneapolis is a rising, if 
not a risen, figure in American concert- 
halls. 


stricted as Symphony Hall would tacitly 
have us_ believe. As for economies 
~that precious but occasionally overdone 
watehword—what aspiring conductor bog- 
eles over the fee, if and when the Boston 
Orchestra calls him to be guest? , 


A Guest Who 
Comes With 


| 


stands midway between the two cate-| 


gories; on both scores deserved place. 
Sir T. Beecham and Mr. Goossens are dis- 
tinguished conductors, as they amply 
proved on the stage of Symphonv Hall. 
Mr. Arbos enjoys an appreciable reputa- 
tion in Spain and elsewhere in HLurope, 
was once concert-master in Boston, rave 
pleasure to the elderly public, , | 

So far, so good. But it may reasonably 
be asked whether Mr. Hadley, and espe- 
cially Mr, Hadley in his own works, is a 


conductor within the standards of the 
Symphony Concerts, whether Mr. Clifton, bert Stoessel is in charge | 
curiously ineffectual with a well-chosen tii. activities as conductor of the 
program, reached them, whether ‘Mr. York Oratorio Society “Worces: 
in both program and perform. +4). jestival, as teacher at New \ yeh ahr 
are ‘ 


Stoessel, 


‘ance, did not obviously fall below. Of) versity and the Juillard School al tov 
course extenuating circumstances will be)..41) known to Bostonians to require tur 
urged: Mr. Hadley is Bostonian by origin! the. introduction. For his program. M : 
[and relatively frequent return, Mr. Clif ctoessel has assembled a list of six pieces 


Albert Stoessel as Conductor, 


The Heralded Radio-Piece, 
ther Fresh Tews 


@% the Symphony Concerts this 
week comes an American conduc: 
For the second week 
of Dr. Koussevitzky’s vacation Al- 
e of the orches!ra. 
New 
and of the Worces- 


tor as guest. 


‘ton made his studies and beginnings here-/ 1° of which are new to ‘these concerts, 


4 -4 ” . "as a 
abouts; Mr. Stoessel is no stranger to this while the other half comes from the les: 
‘active part of the ore 


‘community. All three, it will be added 


Kven with dates to be considered, | 
the field of choice may not be so re-: 


Novel Gitts 


hestra’s repertory. 


| 
| 
Pritte 
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These latter include Mozart's “Haffner” 
Symphony; Chaikovsky’s- fantasia , Ro- 
ymeo and Juliet,’ Delius’s “On Hearing the 
Kirst Cuckoo in Spring.’ The novelties 
are a Fantasia in G major by Bach, tran- 
scribed from organ to String Orchestra 
by G. W. Volkel; a Suite in , four move- 
ments by the American composer, Philip 
James, ‘“‘Station WGZBX”; the Polka 
and Fugue from Weinberger’s opera. 
“Sehwanda, the Bagpiper.’’. This polka, 
hut not the fugue, was played at The Pops 
last spring. 


iad 


“Station WGZBX” 

Chief interest will center in what pop- 
ular parlance jis already calling the 
“radio piece.’’ The composer, Philip 
James. was born'in Jersey City; received 
his education in New York, Paris and 
T.ondon. He is the composer of numer: 
ous orchestral and choral works, as well 
as of chamber music and organ-pieces. 
He is at present a member of the facul- 
ties of both New York and Columbia 
Universities. 

A note about: the origin of “Station 
WGZBX” says: “ ‘Station WGZBX’ was 
composed in 1931 and won the National 
Broadeasting Company's first prize of 
5000 in 19382. in a contest which assem- 
bled 573. manuscripts from American 


composers. In this contest, five composi- | 


tions were selected by a jury composed 
of Walter Damrosch, Leopold Stokowskl, 

Frederick Stock. Tullio Serafin and 
Nikolai Sokolov, but the jurors did not 
rank them in order of merit. This task 
Was entrusted to a national committee 
of award composed of 150 selected men 
and women scattered all over the United 
States, who on Sunday, May 1, 19382, 
listened bv radio to the five winning works 
plaved by the NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of Eugene 
(;oossens, conductor of the Cincinnati 
symphony Orchestra and who. tele- 
sraphed their votes to the NBC. The 
works were again played the following 
Sunday under Mr. Goossens, and awards 
made,’’ 

Mr, James’s orchestra for his suite is 
of especial interest. The assemblage of 
strings, wood-winds and brass is for the 
most part conventional. Wood-winds are 
used in threes, brasses in threes and 
POUrS, The only thing that is unusual is 
the Inclusion of three saxophones... The 
Ist of additional instruments looks almost 
like a dealer’s Catalogue plus certain 


specimens contributed by the imagina-' 


Jon of the composer: Voice of a Robot 
n electrically amplified speaking voice, 
impani, side drum, bass drum. cCVmbals, 


han gg Chinese temple-blocks, rattle, | 
LAaaN fom-tom, xvlophone, high-tension | 


buzzer, tambourine, lion-roar, wind-ma- 
li fir ) yor a ; i 

a he, fire-siren. y .braphone, chimes, harp 

PoaNnO, celesta, | 
iNotes prepare for the, 


ances 


pf . Mahon: ‘adio perform- 
Nec lis WOF* contahoed: the folew- 
in sonata Pen by." The first hvovement, 
corridors of 6 roan, to po¥tray’ the 
After a iA bs TAPERS broadcasting’ station. 
principal fie introductory measures the 
senting ra Hee teats Ort, pert one, repre- 
RAS dio itself—is introduced. In the 

Sung development We hear the varied 


/ 


‘sounds peculiar to @& radio station. Fron 
reception rooms come the noise and bustle 
of crowds; from audition rooms, frag- | 
ments of voice trials. Occasionally the 
cuors of nearby. studios open end we hear. 
snatches of a Chinese’ or Indian program; 
ow bakks and announcements intermingled’ 
With: the rhythm of a jazz band. The 
movement is, in fact, a kind of radio 
‘Grand Hotel.’” Though it is described 
as in sonata-form, the “short, pert’? theme 
dominates it. This is a descending theme, 
mostiy of eighth notes with syneopations,. 

“Ir. ‘Interference.’ The second mdve.- 
nent, Which is analogous to the. sym- 
phonic scherzo, portrays the rather. dis- 
jtress\ng moments caused by badly tuned 
| Aeceiving sets, blanketing of stations, 
Statho and the like. We are aware of 
ivarb“ed scraps of announcements, hetero- 
dymea squeals,’ the dois and dashes of a 
code weather report and -various other 
phenomena of ‘interference’ aggravated 
and supptemented by static and fading. 
In this movement the Voice of the Robot 
is introduced. We hear him reciting dis- 
jointed fragments of an announcement, 
crooning a phrase in the popular style. 
Finally he bursts into wild, inhuman 
laughter, thus typifying the humorous 
Side of mechanical reproduction of 
music.’’ ‘This is the movement which 
principally makes use of the large list 
| of instruments above enumerated. It 
may be of interest to quote some of the 
lines given to the Robot: ‘“‘La- ~. . 
pang... ., We @ré a» >... ee 
a . . . -gram, sponsored by . ‘ 
‘makers of Domiak . . . Onomato- 
pocia . ,. -tributing agents: fis. 
this:.concert . .. . Overture On...) a5 
|-vanced composer. Left the con- 
cert hall when Bath 

“III. ‘A Slumber Hour.’ This move- 
ment, naturally, expresses the quietude, 
of a late evening broadcast. It begins’ 
With a majestic chord, built up tone Dy! 
tone, followed by the chiming of a bell 
and solo passages for violin and ’cello.”’ 
One need only add that the tempo indi- 
Cation ‘‘Con languore’”’ discloses better 
than any comment the character of the 
movement. It is cast in free, irregular, 
continually changing rhythms. 

“IV. ‘Mikestruck.’ The final move- 
}ment is an exuberantly cheerful rondo 
(in ‘Tempo di Jazz,’ suggesting the un- 
| quenchable enthusiasm of the ‘mike- 
| 
| 
i 


,” 


struck’ amateur who feels the urge to 
express himself before the microphone.”’ 
No further comment is to the point. 
The present performances of “Station 
| WGZBX” will be the first in any con- 
' cert hall. 


Operatic Fugue 


Jaromir Weinberger’s folk-overa, 
‘“Schwanda the Bagpiper,”’ proved one of 
the best-liked operas in recent years. 
Between the premiere at Prague in 1927 
and the first American performance at 
the Metropolitan in New York in 195i, 
it is said to have had some 2000 perform.- 
ances in the theaters of Central Europe. 
The plot is taken from the folk-lore of 
Bohemia and neighboring countries, a 
fable about a bagpiper who by the witch. 
ery of his playing extricates himself 
‘from many trying situations on earta 
and in the devil’s domains. Weinberger 
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fis : ‘New 


hed “ote the WT 
histicated, Ba cellany ’ of! Six Pieces, 


ther bell ery an fondf Hard-Fisted Perf 
act tin ng anol satisfying eRe a Boy of! ormance, 
an a y seraftemanship and engaging Various Outcome 
rey “a sinc the Strauss ‘Rosenkavalier’ | 
m what lies behind brilliant effect i i Bi, 
> very original or thematically 


ab . . but it accomplishes its 
eover, it has bite... the. 


Fy zz 
Yl 


¥ a4 ic ett 

apa aie Y exception the Symphony Concert 

of yesterday asks little more than 

we We des are peautiful examples record, To it, from the Worcester 

‘eraftsmanship united with almost pop- Festival, they New York’ Oratorio 

mn : oe y.’ To which Mr: Sanborn may Society and the Juilliard School of Music, 

da: “A 8 core overflowing with catchy: likewise in Manhattan, came Albert 

: ‘a fantastically entertaining Stoessel to be guest-conductor, In his 

play, . . . The music is eclectic and younger years Bostonians knew him as 

ean Pibideens radical ...as a whole resident or visiting violinist. They now 

\ t : h 8 verve, impetuosity and engaging renewed acquaintance with a well-reputed 

i Waraniy'e ulness.” .|conductor in early middle age, Setting a 

i N rve and impetuosity are the*® ear-| program, Mr, Stoessel departed from cus- 

rks of the two excerpts to be played at|tom “at these concerts.” Instead of the 

Rpm ony Hall. The polka, a trifle of two| usual three or four numbers, he assem- 

fi s-half minutes’ duration, frank and|bled six short pieces ranging i widely; 

4 ‘Smetana himself when writing in packed them into the usual and 

Folk ‘-manner, has place in the second fifty minutes, intermission nnhedes: Iiis 

e of ‘the first act.. The fugue is a pauses were short. Upon eomings, go- 

, example of Weinberger’s disre- ings, acknowledgment of applause, he 

ara for the seriousness of serious things. wasted no time—the clapping, the bow, 

his Bet serious of forms, the fugue,|the orchestra on its feet, the concert pro- 

is as es ballet! The thematic matter|ceeding anew. ‘Twice or thrice in the 

Bote ni ‘gl ‘Laperal manner are akin to that|course of qa season Mr. Stock makes a 

of th s polka itself. It occurs in the next|similar program for the concerts of the 

1 9 th ie last scene of the second act. From Chicago Orchestra. Less often, and un- 

‘g 1 sim » beginning it, grows larger and ugually of more closely related pieces, Mr. 
mo ae nsive,” eventually adding. :the Stokowski ventures one in Philadelphia. 

Shera): £01 Ges.of opera: to the orchestral., To such innovation there should be 

joncert: purposes the organ may take| welcome, not demur. For these de- 
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(Re - + ; 


hy ‘ al ‘ - ‘> 
is "Shes 


he. ¥ dven the chorus on the stage. 

‘The wh a ,is upbuilt to a thrilling climax 

spr ‘the reason why Mr. Stoessel 
it last on his program. 
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| Bos beer : 
baer iliam Volkel, wiio: made the 
ption of Bach's Fantasia in. 


partures from routine guest-conductors 
eome to Symphony Hall. In choice of 
eces, however, it was not always possi- 
to see eye to eye with Mr. Stoessel, 
Obviously. Chaikovsky’s ‘“‘Romeo and 
Juliet”? is one of the conductor’s. battle- 
orses. He.bestrides it vigorously. He 


Glhas taught it new gaits and unexpected 


a prominent organist in New ecaracoles:. But lapsing years, ShRnSNE 


York: sty and a member of the faculty 
tefor. 9 lard. tgpiracsual The transcrip! 


rent fourth year’ (Forked) 
, large 


zg : full, jeauie #iyle. e le de 
ore siti 


pie Boy 
tae ec tex 1 th ae 
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‘i y. mphonic fashions, proaept mend in au- 
Pha 


es, have staled ssian’s Shak- 
rian fantasia. with difficulty Dr. 
dU itzky himself keeps it intermit- 
n the repertory. . . . The con- 


ae ioe has likewise accustomed the sym- 
phonic . public to novel numbers from 


sers. Mr. Stoessel would 
5 te. Yet his choice of 
ig eee for radio-con- 
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FIFTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDR 


Fourteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 27, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 28, at 8.15 o'clock 


Mozart ' “Fine Kleine Nacht Musik,”’ Serenade for 


String Orchestra (K. 525) 
Allegro, 


Romanza: Andante. 
Menuetto: Allegretto. 
Rondo: Allegro. 


Sibelius : 


Symphony No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 82 
Tempo molto moderato: Allegro moderato. 

Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. 

Allegro molto: Un pochettino largamento. 


Delius “Brigg Fair,” An English Rhapsody 


Moussorgsky “Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte Pieces, 


, j arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel 
romenade—Gnomes—II Vecchio Castello—Tuileries—Bydlo—Ball 

of Chickens in their Shells —Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle— 
Limoges: the Market-place — Catacombs (Con mortuis in lingua 
mortua)—The Hut on Fowls’ Legs—The Great Gate at Kiev. 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts ma 
. y be seen in the Allen A. B 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before a. Poor For ee 
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have rung another bell 


(WhO isa pupil of Max Reger) us S TOUR: 
| tunes,.and music written in the manner 
of folk-tunes, for the substance of. his’ 


mission. 


opera, These he combines with a sicholar- 


| ship which does justice to his teacher, but 


which is so deft in its manner that the. 
general public is scarcely aware of it. 
‘Excerpts from reviews written by Os- 


car Thompson in the New York Evening 
‘Post and by Pitts Sanborn in the New 


York World-Telegram, after the Metro- 
politan performance, may best be quoted 
for description. Says Mr. Thompson: 
“Weinberger’'s peculiar blend of the 
naive, the highly sophisticated, the 
ironic and the academic may be said to 
the most 
attractive and satisfying combination of 
virtuoso craftsmanship and engaging 
melody since the Strauss ‘Rosenkavalier’ 

._ often what lies behind brilliant effect 
is neither very original or thematically 
engrossing... but it accomplishes its 
Moreover, it has bite... the 
several interludes are beautiful examples 
of craftsmanship united with almost pop- 
ular melody.’’ To which Mr. Sanborn may 
add: “A score overflowing with catchy 
music to a fantastically entertaining 
play. The music is eclectic and 
by no means radical...as a whole 
it has verve, impetuosity and engaging 
tunefulness.”’ 

Verve and impetuosity are the®* ear- 
marks of the two excerpts to be played at. 
Symphony Hall. The polka, a trifie of two. 
and one-half minutes’ duration, frank and 
free as Smetana himself when writing in 
his folk-manner, has place in the second 
scene of the first act. The rugue is a 
perfect example of Weinberger’s disre- 
gard for the seriousness of serious things. 
This most serious of forms, the fugue, 
begins as a ballet! The thematic matter, 
and the general manner are akin to that) 
of the polka itself. It occurs in the next) 
to the last scene of the second act, From 
a simple beginning it grows larger and 
more expansive, eventually adding the 
choral forces of opera to the orchestral. 
For concert purposes the organ may take 
the parts given the chorus on the stage. 
The whole is upbuilt to a thrilling climax 
——-probably the reason why Mr. Stoessel 
placed it last on his program. 


Youthful Bach 
George William Volkel, who made the 


transcription of Bach’s Fantasia in G| 


major, is a prominent organist in New 
York city and a member of the facully of 
the Juillard School. The transcription 
is’ for’ string orchestra with organ ad 
libitum. Bach’s fantasia is an early 
work. It belongs to the period ‘‘prior to 
his appointment to Weimar in June, 1708, 
in his twenty-fourth year” (Forkel). In 
the original, large portions are for a sil- 
gle melodic line, without accompaniment 
or interweaving voices. One considerable 
portion is in full, majestic style. The sin- 
gle line Mr. Volkel has treated in a way 
similar to that in which Pick-Mangiagalli 
treated the single line of Bach's violin- 
prelude in E major—with imitations and 









\fternoon of | 
Mr. Stoessel | 
As Conductor 





Hard-Fisted Performance, 
Various Outcome 


Oe meme 


Y exception the Symphony Concert 
of yesterday asks little more than 
record. To it, from the Worcester 

Mestival, the New York Oratorio 
Society and the Juilliard School of Music, 
likewise in Manhattan, came Albert 
stoessel to be guest-conductor. In his 
younger years Bostonians knew him as 
resident or visiting violinist. They now 
renewed acquaintance with a well-reputed 
conductor in early middle age. Setting a 
program, Mr, Stoessel departed from Cus- 
tom “at these concerts.’’ Instead of the 
usual three or four numbers, he assem- 
bled six short pieces ranging widely; 
packed them into the usual hour and 
fifty minutes, intermission included. Lis 
pauses were short. Upon comings, g0- 
ings, acknowledgment of applause, he 
wasted no time—the clapping, the bow, 
the orchestra on its feet, the concert pro- 
ceeding anew. Twice or thrice in the 
course of qa season Mr. Stock makes a 
similar program for the concerts of the 
Chicago Orchestra. Less often, and un- 
usually of more closely related pieces, Mr. 
Stokowski ventures one in Philadelphia. 

To such innovation there should be 
welcome, not demur. For these de- 
partures from routine guest-conductors 
eome to Symphony Hall. In choice of 
pieces, however, it was not always possi- 
ble to see eye to eye with Mr. Stoessel. 
Obviously Chaikovsky’s ‘“‘Romeo and 
Juliet” is one of the conductor’s battle- 
‘horses. He bestrides it vigorously. He 
has taught it new gaits and unexpected 
caracoles. But lapsing years, changing 
symphonic fashions, present mood in au- 
‘diences, have staled the Russian’s Shak- 
spearian fantasia. With difficulty Dr. 
Koussevitzkvy himself keeps it intermit- 
tently in the repertory. The con- 
ductor has likewise accustomed the sym- 
phonic. public to novel numbers from 
‘American composers. Mr. Stoessel would 
‘be as considerate. Yet his choice of 
Philip’ James’s prize-piece for radio-con- 
sumption, “Station WGZBX,”’ left much 
to be desired. Furthermore: Mr. Volkel’s 
arrangement for string orchestra of the 
young Bach’s Fantasia for Organ in 
G major—conveyed to Symphony Hall 








counterpoints, making a piece of com- from the concerts of th illi oe 

tu as e Juilliard School 

plete polyphonic texture. It may be hopedis undistinguished transcription beside 

that the result will prove to be something Schénberg’s or Elgar’s or Pick-Mangia- 

Ser ue aA BR Sel a: oue cake lah galli’s similar work familiar to Bostonian 
. : | A.ti. M. ears, 





FIFTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 








Fourteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 27, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 28, at 8.15 o’clock 


Mozart “Eine Kleine Nacht Musik,” Serenade for 
String Orchestra (K. 525) 
[. Allegro, 
Il. Romanza: Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto. 
IV. Rondo: Allegro. 
Sibelius Symphony No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 82 
I. Tempo molto moderato: Allegro moderato. 
II. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. 
III. Allegro molto: Un pochettino largamento. 
De . 6< . © 99 : 
elius Brigg Fair,” An English Rhapsody 
Moussorgsky 


“Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte Pieces, 


; arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel 

romenade—Gnomes—Il Vecchio Castello—Tuileries—Bydlo—B 

. Chickens in their Shells —Samuel Goldenberg and 7 Blt 
imoges: the Market-place— Catacombs (Con mortuis in lingua 

mortua)—The Hut on Fowls’ Legs—The Great Gate at Kiev. 


Ee 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be 


Collection sal-the seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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ing that!. In fine, and not merely in} ‘piigugh of fat different mettle, another 
Boston, we Americans + feo cing 1g- | individualist of th's musical day, Sibelius, 
nored Delius, with our usual shrug—until | .ompanioned Delius. In his cycle of the 
recent years—toward English composers. | gipelian symphonies Dr. Koussevitzky 
In point of fact Delius is neither English | jow reached the Fifth, in B-flat major; 


hibition.”’ Onee more came the will to. 
reproach Dr, Koussevitzky with too fre- 
quent performance of a favorite piece, | 
in . sense of his own création. Seem- 


~The Master 


Returns To 
His Charge 

as; (733 Vg~ 
Notable Symphony Concert 


Under Dr. Koussevitzky, 
Sibelius to Delius 


ingly we listeners must sit before it every 
second year, aS With 80 many numbers) 


in thé active repertory. 


It is music, 


moreover, that once and twice heard, re-. 
mains well in mind. By this time most. 
of us appreciate the range and resource, | 


the skill and the imagination, of Ravel as 


orchestrator, especially when Musorgsky | 
gave him so plentiful and diversified | 


matter to clothe. 


By the same token | 


most of us have discovered the inven- | 


the Russian translates the visual images 


‘upon all that hear. 


of his dead friend into aural impressions 
Where we once 


tion, aptitude and sympathy with which. 


nor of any audible nationality. A purer 
individualist has not written music in our 
time. 

The more, then, the welcome for the 
resurrected “Brigg Fair.” Twenty-five 
years old though it is, it contains not 
little of the quintessence of Delius in 
prime. Out of the rhapsody sounds his 


characteristic procedure; his disregard | 


of the orthodox formulas born of sonata- 


form—the contrasts of themes, the 


rhythm by bar-divisions, the super-im- 
posed harmony, the advance by modula- 
tion or sequence. Instead, his music pro- 


played it obviously after sedulous study 
and exacting rehearsal. 
detail in the musical structure obscure 
or unadjusted. He missed no shading of 
‘instrumental or harmonic color, espe- 
‘cially when the composer recurs to &a 
'cherished device—the setting of wind 
instruments in plangent contrast to a 
hackground Of whirring, neutral strings. 
He spaced the long accelerando of the 
first movement with adroit care: méas- 
ured diviningly the intensive rhythm 
\that drives it forward to the scherzo-like 
end. He distributed the variations of 


He left not a 
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ceeds from melody that, dissolving, en-|the A 

, , ndante so that eac 
genders other melodies; while around sient shape and euaniey py Be 
them “4 peters Prey aaa hen web in| reiterations of the plucked strings. He 
ete seal yo : e ; ‘i Png of the broadened and deepened the finale into 
r y m is as ; a os ul, seeming like-| fyil tide of mounting musical sound 
wise to outspring from itself. In a yet upon some ears, one and another 


Fair” sunieute & niaabe oF ceded cee page in the Symphony sounded from Dr. 
: sts ¢ : ng and  Koussevitzky too sumptuous, too sensu- 
unbroken texture, melodically, harmon. ous, to be truly Sibelian. Admittedly 


ically, rhythmically, as the thought and) this Fifth is ampler-bodied and warmer 
the feeling of the composer generate, colored than the preceding Fourth or the 
it, regardless of formula, independent of| succeeding Sixth and Seventh. Yet too 
prescribed division, ‘‘washed in waves| rich an orchestral tone seemed now and 
of sound,” as Mr, Cardus put it in his} then to swatheit. At moments a certain 
article of Thursday. It is music, through incisiveness was lacking. By exception 
and through, of an individualist com- Sibelius may have written so in what by 
poser, expressing himself regardless. common consent is one of his softer sym- 
More important to the lay hearer are, phonies. Beyond doubting the conductor 
the qualities of thought and feeling in, so heard and felt him. But there is 
Brigg Fair’ that draw him to emo-! room for question, if not for friendly dis- 
oo response. Yirst of all, Delius writes} sent. Most of us smiled when Mr, ‘News | 
- roughout a poetry of tones. There :s|man began to preach from London his' 
not a hint of the musical prose in which| -o~pel of the Finnish interpreter of Sibe-| 
pe eral Mae the one composer followed | ‘ius—the veteran conductor, Kaianus. | 
ey i or yesterday S concert, seemed But records of his making are coming to: 
et inti a master. No hint, either, of the hand. They hint that conductors in 
iiteh bawore tia oie with which Straus Western Hurope and in America refine 
Bnéliai hatial a? ieee oe The old upon Sibelius; address him overmuch to 
ius utiles a th rare dir,” which De- the sensuous ear. 1 
Ss quotes on the fly-leaf, might here i st | 
and there suggest descriptive music. He gg wpe recto Min Oe 
eschews it; No more would he be strane this Fifth Symphony with the mature. 
or fantastical. He is all for tt oe tint Sibelius. Compare the simultaneous ex- 
récollected 4 iS ot ie emo'lon | pansion, deepening and ascent of the finale | 
; in tranquility, distilled into imi 
quintesse phi AR with the similarly planned finale of the’ 
nee, then transfused into mu-/| | 
sical shapé and substance. so éonveyed | eon Symphony. The earlier piece is 
in an ecstasy of musica] sound ve | merely magn'‘loquent, Chaikovskian, be- 
To Delius this folk-verse is ‘s nest side it. How simple is the theme frem 
ere nett S24 she two Atiegrone-3 ee “of old, forgotten, far-off things’: cr | Which the variations of the Andante are 
rs Ay Ans i Se Ferenc od Pha gay 7 rere “Brigg Fair.” In those twenty years ex- the meetifiges and parting ie ec Re ‘derived. Yet how Sibelian is the fusing 
| : actly seven specimens Oo S work have) unfaiths of lovers: of the of matter and means—moti 4 
; e b | v, rhythm, 
night have tiade a CO eerie tama, | Come to ten hearings at Symphony Hall— | earth that is about them; of the mys. |hatmony and color—to achieve them. 
mig € made a gall sey =! on three occasions at the instance of vis-| tery and the melancholy of thei © MYS-' How light also over some of them plays 
| ous music sound exquisite and “precious. | iting conductors, Mr. Goossens, Sir T.' loves behind the veil y e tj elr fleeting the composing hand. The scherzo-like 
Sabhugtr tor siight SAY ef ub Wnew. Moeart Beecham and Mr. Stoessel. Neither his ened he transfuses these Wehsations inte measures with which the first movement 
| 3 ‘| Concerto for Violin, or Violoncello, has ¢ : ' oO os Sih} 
may have toiled for days upon it; a Cer- nassed the sacred portals, though each harpanled, “inten , ‘vapuite eee ean look. out “upon. the. Finnish folk 
| : ba ’ s rhythms, sic Ol 
ee cere, feos. ae Se clan Bi on, contains measures of touching beauty. written in a twilight ecstasy. PB ng ten a the northern summer as well as 
pervade e whole. e impression Of €2N We in Boston know his choral works these changing days Delius is the las into his own darkling, brooding spirit 
) instant but evanescent beauty matched only by “The Song of the High Hills” with he romantic compocrers pe as of Yet out it will for the while—in the posh ny 
the 0 stay, but thou art fleeting’”’ of Mar- g wondrous choral entrance, while our | their sunset. Inevitably he whasaa oa ing and troubled course into which the 
oe aun a0 cata aver iShine, na idoal are have never heard the larger-scaled ‘istills s:bstance, sublimates yr ‘tte tomy first movement recedes from _ brighter 
| t , & ‘ al “Mass of JLife’--there are enough into rhapsod D : y auf. beginning. The intrinsic Sibel! 
perfection was leader“in the deed. Masses for the dead,” he once told Ernest fused Y nce oe esevitaky stif-|| so pints date nad Settee 
stl ' , st sed performance with Deliua’ «. he smiles in the Andante and strikes his 
So again with the final humber on the| Newman—or “Sea Drift,’ commonly ac- bili SusGe Ss  SGrat« 3 G ser ikeg.ae 
| | again sd wn ; y ac lity and ecstasy: it fr ; orchestral ] . 
| program—Monsieur Ravel’s arrangement | counted his masterpieces along with his herils of sentiment and lesquss ‘i dhe pi | vide niecomntlu thir: as i 
tor full orchestra Of seuboresky's varie-| opera, “The Village Romeo and Juliet” threaten go sdftesurtaeéd and alawaima, ee 
gated piano-pleces, ctures at an Ex-| (Fanev any American opera house mount: “ioned a musie, papi 


'-marvelled at such feats of transfer as the 
episode of the contrasted Jews or of the 
| i | Witch’s Hut, we have come, at least in 
UEST-CONDUCTORS are 9N©) recollection, to take them for granted. | 
thing at the Symphony Con- | On the other hand, “Pictures at an Ex- 
certs. Dr. Koussevitzky in full pipition’ repeats its pleasure to audi-| 
mettle with a responsive orches-| enodas; while on Friday the manifold vir- 
tra before him and a responsive audience | tyosity of the performance kept pace with | 
behind him, is another. No one D€-| Ravel’s in the scoring. Conductor and. 
grudges him a winter-leave from the Con-| orchestra played con amore, Yet to sono- 
ductor’s stand at Symphony Hall; but!yous and full-rhythmed ardors added 
seldom has there been heartier welcome | scrupulous finesse....(The. crescendo and 
than yesterday to his return. AS Many giminuendo of “Bydlo” is an instance in 
of the orchestra as were in presence for point.) Timely also came fresh flavor. 
a little Serenade of Mozart ros@ ceré- For on this occasion, as program-books 
monially; while in all directions applause like to say, with performance in New 
rattled. The Serenade, which was Kine york in prospect (which fact they omit) 
Kleine Nachtmusik,’’ had not proceeded pr, Koussevitzky included Picture, Num- 
far before the change in performing her Two, ‘The Old (Italian) Tower” that 
atmosphere filled the concert-room. At he hag often omitted. In it Musorgsky 
first thought the listener might be dis- tinges an Italianate melody with Slavic) 
posed to chide the conductor as on6 who melancholy, while the astute Ravel sum- 
played a minor piece too often. At sec- mons a saxophone to color it. (Mr. Tap- 
ond the perfection of performance waived ley is now uncommonly sensitive, skillful | 
away reproach. saxophonist.) Not all of Musorgsky’s | 
The fhloWer of the string choir de- quasi-Italian ventures were fortunate, as 
ployed its lightest and most shimmering we know whenever we hear the “Polish 
tone; through the Rormanze, which is Séene” in ‘‘Boris Godunov.” But in this 
second movement, seemed less to read ‘‘Veechio Castello,” what with himself, 
from the outspread music-sheets than to Ravel and Mr. Tapley, he pleases both 
conjure out of the air. Through the ear and fancy. 
whole Serenade balance ae oC 
were flawless; through,it with one mina, «7 7 ‘ 
and one stroke, the choir shaped phrases, | sicieds io gy | toe ng ana ae " ie | 
-suStained periods, as so many little mas- | he ironically minded might smile at the 
ters of instrumental song. As switt, sure’ warking of Delius’s seventieth birthday | 
and clean were the accents in the momen- (which falls of Sunday) by a revival, after | 
tary Minuet and the two Allegros—a sense | twenty years of neglect, of his Rhapsody, | 
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The ablity to use economy of means 


By PHILIP HALE the material seems important, 

' is}so that : 

De serutees giceted warmly." The] and cmotlonel ote Baie’ that Del 
vacation, Was ae Sey rom 

| ollows: Mozart, “Eine vor to describe in music, 

ee nach a ik” (serenade) for pes pg manner, the scenes, 

Kleine isvtaghl ge symphony and a HOt ain attending an Ene- 

ot A hat maior Delius, “Brigg, fiat rs 4 ' He is not concerned with 

lg ish Rhapsody.” Mous-| fair itself, but with a lover, who is 

nivel ne a actus af an Exhibi- po hl to meet his “dear long time 

os to see.” To her he vows un- 

tion.” , 1 wished : 

; as one of the MOS’ gnding fidelity. ‘ 
jc line of : the season; interesting « ” anti leaves they shall wither 
; os ut from the charming serenad€ ‘ang the branches they shall die 

Of Mozart to the ingenious, at times yp’ever I prove false to her, 
: tty, at times brilliant orchestration, “5 the girl that loves me.” 
a i 1 of Moussorgsky’s piano pieceS “Brigg Fair” is a naive Lincolnshire 
Cau were first performed in Lome folk song found by Percy Grainger who 
te, by Haro . it to Delius, e fT y; 
ae ae is cod “a. "Mozart's ruth, is for the most part a Set s 
sa as appropriately performed yeriations, but not in conventiona 
(gga ley orchestra. The musio form, not in Cletuerenserte, DY | « ga 
does not age; it S ing of the tune, first ann edb; 
Pht to heave ane symphonic poems bee: but in variations of ay agen Be 
that ettempt to portray vexed or stonm of orchestration. ‘There is one jubilan 
. y Ts A , ; 3 : 
ni een; y Neh nig A horrors of coe amorous rapture, with his 
death rer a. metaphysical Prone, for pledge of ema + Ka al pris per agell e 
: mm t on i) A »» ® 
Mozart, composing, had beauty of ‘orm 4 ¢ommen MeN Ak ag it 
ce, euphony and rhythm py yerse; chiefly contemp . | 
ool yen though the ag eget on a not . descriptive; csieah 
f small dimensions. 1€ : u ‘ | | b 
fernarice was delightfully rt re Lo oat wit oe Digest t soy ae 
or momentarlly - The ek, 2 / 
mh vwithout the underlying mel- announced, will be as follows Bove gi 
ancholy that distresses certain EnglisQ gohn, overture, The e 


and iti 1 (first time | 
n critics, or at least sets Gruenberg, Symphony No. : 

- og olga inquiring into physical °F| jin Boston); Mozart, Piano ag rt 
psychical causes for it. C Major (467); | Johann ne 
It is'not easy to speak in measured «perpetuum Mobile end ~_— = «| 
terms of Sibelius’s fifth sym hony. stimmen,” waltzes. Walter Se | 


is a story that it was planned wij) be the soloist. 
BT eememoration of the composer 6 | 
50th birthday, but the dates given Of | 
the first performance (at Helsingfors) | 
are conflicting. If Sibelius had his | y for new conquests, Dr. 
birthday in mind that may account fox I Koussevitzky returned from. 
the magnificent jubilation in ond] ergy  adbianaiain 
Finale. There are other pages, how-| his midwinter fortnight o qu 
ever, that are almost as engrossing: to direct the fourteenth pair of con- 
the pastoral hints at the beginning; ind | certs by the Boston Symphony Or- 
dance’ pattern that grows more | chestra, Jan. 27-28. He was greeted 
more exciting, forbidding any monotony | iv by the Friday afternoon 
by the repetition; at last a frenzied! warmly by ae tuned 
ace music for Whirling Dervishes; the! audience. The welcome W t val 
aunting slow movement, based on a fied, for certainly the sn es ol 
single musical idea; then the super), plays under his baton as un . ; 
peroration, apotheosis—whatever oOn€ other, and his programs are almos 
may call the final measures. MuSic invariably full of substance and en- 
that is singularly original and indi- - singly put together. Witness the 


vidual; at times a glorification of J'' on this occasion: Mozart, “Eine 
forked by other com- 1+ Sibelius Svm- 
Seta lees imaginesion, skill and. Kleine Nacht Musik”; Sibelius, Sy 


- Delius 

j be dry. monotonous,| phony No. 5, in E flat major; ' 
atts here, vvined th “the genius of “Brigg Fair’; Moussorgsky-Rave), 
Silbelius—yes, genius, for this com- “Pictures at an Exhibition. rece 
poser has more than talent. Hearing pyozart to Sibelius, you might think, 
this symphony gloriously performed i, quite a leap; yet it is an easy one, 
as it was yesterday, elit s beg eh Al for these composers have in common 
aaey ta Ry pent sea the qualities of simplicity and trans 


ical kinship 
t Delius has in com- parency. There is mus _ Ki 

eat Sibelius though their musical between Sibelius and Delius; ca 
expression is often widely different: Moussorgsky, sharing a folk quality 
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with both of them, has been dressed 
up by Ravel in this composition to 
bring festivities to a prismatic con- 
ion. 

The Mozart was a delight, lucid, 
supple and deft. The symphony, 
continuing the Sibelius series which, 
it is hoped, will close in the spring 
with the new Eighth, was due fo# 
revival in any case, since it had nos 
been heard at Symphony Hall for 
five years. Again it stirred admirs- 
tion for the mastery with which it 
makes compelling music from un- 
promising material. The perform- 
ance brought clearly to attention, 
too, the subtlety of rhythm and ac- 
cent and phrasing with which the 
voices are deployed and contrasted. 
In unimaginative performance, W¢ 
fancy, this score would seem hopy- 
lessly dull; chiefly a monotonozs 
drone of solo or choir chants agaimst 
a sullen background. Galvanized by 
a conductor of genius, it is reveajed 
as a glowing tapestry of changing 
shapes, formed by a master work- 
man who disdains display. The 
crescendo of the final pages, though 
less theatrical than that of the 
Finale of the Second Symphony, 
will perhaps be longer effective. 
In detail and in architectural con- 
ception, the performance was 
superb. L. A. 8. 

(/ SYMPHONY HALL * 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitzky was greeted by a 
rising orchestra and an unusually cor- 
dial audience at his return yesterday 
afternoon to the regular Symphony 
concerts after his vacation. The fact 
that all present were glad to have him 
back could not have been demonstrated 
more plainly than it was. The pro- 
gram comprised Mozart’s Serenade for 
Strings, ‘‘Eine Kleine Nacht Musik’’ 
(K No, 525); Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony; 
Delius’ English Rhapsody ‘Brigg 
Fair,” and Ravel’s orchestral tran- 
scription of the suite of piano pieces 
that Moussorgsky called ‘‘Pictures At 
An Exhibition.’”’ 

This little serenade of Mozart’s is 
the master at his best in light vein. 
From beginning to end the melody and 
the rhythm flow like a rippling brook. 
The seriousness that seems to lie be- 
neath so much of Mozart's music is 
missing here; refined gayety and 
warmth of spirit prevail. The per- 
formance was crisp and delicate, one 
of the best of this sort of music that 


one has been privileged to hear from 
Dr Koussevitzk 3 


Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony is on the 
surface an anomialous work, After 
the gauntness and austerity of the 
Fourth it seems, by comparison, al- 


‘Most jovial. Yet on closer examina- 
| Such proves not to be the case 
for most of Sibelius’ music is tinged 
with solemnity. The difference here 
lies in the degree, In this Fifth Sym- 
phony, the composer turned about face 


and retreated from the startling mod-. 


ernity of expression that characterizes 
the Fourth. In respect of style and 
mood, generally speaking, this H-flat 

Symphony seems to bear greater rela- 

tionship to the Third Symphony. 

This conspicuous difference between 
the Third and Fifth on the one hand, 
and the Fourth on the other, provides 
a puzzle, In spite of the extreme 
manner of its utterance, the Fourth 
Symphony is, perhaps, grasped more 
quickly than the other two. These re- 
quire a little time to sink in. ‘Of 
course this in no way reflects un- 
favorably upon the worth of the Fourth 
Symphony, a proven masterpiece. 

Iwo qualities—peculiarities might be 
a better word—of Sibelius are espe- 
cially noticeable in the Fifth Sym- 
rhony: His abrupt ending of move- 
ments and his habit of writing at 
length passages of deepest gloom, and 
without warning changing to a mood 
almost trifling by comparison. Trying 
as best one can to adopt the “long 
view,”’ as if contemplating it from a_ 
distant age, as Ernest Newman ad- 
vises in forming judgments about, 
music, this Fifth Symphony hag the’ 
aspect of an immortal masterpiece. | 

Delius’ “Brigg Fair’ had not been, 
played by the ‘Boston Symphony since! 
1910, when it was introduced here by | 
Max Fiedler. At that time some were 
baffled by it. But 20 years have worked. 
miracles of change in the general atti- 
tude toward modern music, and today 
“Brigg Fair’ is easily digested. This’ 
rhapsody is far more vital and dis- 
tinctive music than ‘‘On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo of Spring,’’ which was 
performed in Symphony Hall last 
week. Delius has, in “Brigg Fair,’’ 
Superimposed upon the modal melody. 
of old English folksong his own pun-) 
gent individuality that is plainly of | 
the early 20th century. : 

It was most fortunate that Dr Kous- | 
sevitzky asked Ravel to orchestrate’ 
Moussorgsky’s piano pieces. The fruit: 
of this charge is something unique. | 
Ravel’s genius for instrumentation, | 
p'us his imagination and sympathy for | 
Moussorgsky’s music, enhanced but did | 
not distort the delineative power of the | 
Russian’s work. Such unmixed suc- 
cess like this does not often occur, | 
especially when the original composer 

‘had been dead for 40 years. The 
“Great Gate at Kiev’’ is one of the 
genuine thrills of modern music. 

The orchestra will go to New York 
and-relsewhere next week. For iors 
next regular concerts, on Feb 10 and 
11, Dr Koussevitzky has announced 


‘Louis Gruenberg’s First Symphony, a 
Overture alu Loe J erperv 

and “Spring . Voices’ waltzes of 
Johann Strauss, C. W.. D. 
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Sibelius’ Fifth Given 
in Series of His 


Works 
USF Sor » 


WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A continuing of the series of 
Sibelius’ symphonies with a  per- 
formance of the Fifth and a tribute 
to Frederick Delius, who will be 70 
tomorrow, marked Dr. Koussevit- 
zky’s return yesterday to the regular 


Symphony Concerts. The conductor | 


was farmly welcomed. 


DELIUS’ “BRIGG FAIR” 


After a Delius famine, 4 Delius feast, 
if not a very extensive or elaborate one. 
'A week ago from Mr. Stoessel and the 
‘orchestra we were listening to the tone- 
‘poem, ‘On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
‘in Spring,” and yesterday it was the 
| English rhapsody, “Brigg Fair,” un- 
heard here since Max Fiedler introduced 
it to us in 1919. 

Delius, now blind and paralyzed, yet 
still carrying on, dictating his new 
scores to an amanuensis, is a figure to 
awaken both compassion and admira- 
tion. To his music, whether past or 
present, we will naturally give sympa- 
thetic ear. Yet it is not easy to follow 


‘the most enthusiastic of his admirers 
and champions all the way. 


Sibelius Repressed 


Undeniably Delius’ more individual! 
music has both charm and distinction. 
In it is often a wistful, haunting qual- 
ity, together with a pleasing warmth 
of harmonic and orchestral treatment. 


anne 


But there is also a disturbing lack of 
saliency and vigor, of forthrightness 
and authority. Delius never speaks out, 
at least in the music that is known to 
us here. Possibly the choral “Mass of 
Life,’ hailed in England as his master- 


| 


} 


piece, would make possible a new esti- | 


mate of the composer. : 

Not reticence s0 much as repression 
characterizes the Fifth Symphony of 
Sibelius. And it seemed yesterday as 


though Dr. Koussevitzky were repress-. 


ing still further an already repressed 


composer. When Mr. Monteux made. 


known to us this symphony, its sim- 
plicity of utterance, that amounts at 
times almost to baldness and bareness, 
was both impressive and refreshing. 
But the asceticism and self-denial that 
mark the symphonies of Sibelius from 
this one onward are not in and of 
themselves endearing qualities or qual- 
ities of lasting appeal. 


Dull in Spots 


Yesterday the Fifth Symphony did 
not altogether escape dryness and dull- 
ness, and it was easier than ever before 
to regret and to resent its touches of 
thematic commonplace, such 4s the 
suggestion of Neapolitan folk-song in 
the second movement and the unfortu- 
nate reference in the third to the song, 
“Oh, Dry Those Tears.” 

By way of beginning Dr. Koussevitzky 
offered the slight but perennially de- 


lightful ‘‘Hine Kleine Nachtmusik” of | 
Mozart, and Ravel’s orchestral arrange- | 


ment of Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an | 


Exhibition,’ one of the happiest and 
most brilliant examples of orchestral 
transcription, brought the end, 
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Overture, ‘“The Hebrides’’ 
(First Performance) 
(Cadenzas by Busoniy 

SOLOIST 
WALTER GIESEKING 
BALDWIN PIANO 


. Concerto in C ma 


(The Waltzes for the first t 


Fifteenth Programme 


Lento sostenuto—e molto maestoso 
There will be an interm 


Allegro maestoso. 

Allegro vivace e mo 
Allegro risoluto e marcato. 
Allegro vivace assai. 


I. Allegro maestoso. 
Andante 


Il, 


I. 
Il. 
III, 
IV. 
III, 


SATURDAY EVENING 
Collection of the Boston Publ 


FIFTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 10, at 2.30 o'clock 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen 
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Louis Gruenberg 


. Joncerts 
| rst Symphony Will be Played at the Symphony Conce 
wy: ote iia Tomorrow and Saturday 


(rom a Sketch by Caruso) 


FIFTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 


Fifteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 10, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 11, at 8.15 o’clock 


Mendelssohn Overture, “The Hebrides’ (“Fingal’s Cave’’) Op. 26 


Gruenberg Symphony No. 1, Op. 17 


Allegro maestoso. ‘ 

Allegro vivace e molto leggiero. 
Lento sostenuto—e molto maestoso. 
Allegro risoluto e marcato. 


(First Performance) 


Mozart Concerto in C major for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


(Koechel No. 467) 


I. Allegro maestoso. 
II. Andante. 
II, Allegro vivace assai. 
(Cadenzas by Busoni) 


Johann Strauss Perpetuum Mobile 


Fruhlingstimmen, Waltzes 
hese concerts) 


(The Waltzes for the first time at t 


SOLOIST 
WALTER GIESEKING 


BALDWIN PIANO 


EE Eee 


There will be an intermission after the symphony. 


SL i eE 


The works to be played at these concerts may be 


seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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-o the surfacing of the symphony. They In the final numbers, for the first time 
produce also parts for the players that in nearly forty years the name of Johann 


-eem in casual hearing of neediess and 


‘Strauss stood on the program of a “regu- 


contrived difficulty, less expressing Mr. jar gymphony Concert; whiie for the 


Gruenberg than indicating a certain 
confusion within him. Even on @ first 


tirst tin.e .n the whole fif.y-tWo seasons one 
of the chosen piec.s was a set of waltzes. 


ean be merciless. He can also be @8 cubtie idea of hanging light waltzes by 


repetitious in his surfacing as in his sub- 


stance. 
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In the .symphony, finally, as in ‘the 
“Tagg Suite’ and the opera of Jones, the 
attentive listener still hunts for a self- 
eontained Gruenberg. Before the stage 
it Was easy to say that here at last was 
an American composer with Keen sense o, 
operatic theater. In cooler reflection to 


Strauss of Vienna (1881) as pendant to a 
ight piano-concerto by Mozart also of 
Vienna (1785). Either way it did not 
much matter. ‘It is the purpose of the 
Symphony Concerts to give the finer 
pleasures. The “Voices of Spring,” as 


phony Concerts should represent the 


differentiate that quality in Mr. Gruen- Spring,” in mood, suggested one of them. 


burg trom the dramatic power of Mr. 


They may not be your or my or our next 


O’Neill’s play was not easy. The “Jazz riend’s favorite waltz.s among Strauss’s 


Suite” seems in recollection to have 
vone four ways from the ace. In 
it was Gruenburg, the skilful and 
sympathetic adapter of jazz; Gruen- 
perg who had Debussy and other com- 
posers of the turn of the century still 
in his ears; Gruenberg with a romantic 
streak however much the realism of the 
hour might tempt him; Gruenberg with 
ils moments of ciear American tang. Sv 


again with the symphony of yesterday 


‘he Gruenberg of symphonic azz, the 
(;ruenberg Who can make a whole slow 
movement out of an East-African native 
tune; the Gruenberg who has too much 


at the back of his head and will seldom 


stop to check plenty with choice: the 


Gruenberg who sounds at least eighty 
per cent American—all these Gruen- 
berg’s were there. But where and what 
is the essential, the self-contained, Gruen. 


berg? Or is he only an intensively ab- | 
sorbent, a skilfully manipulative tem-| 


perament? 


Mendeissohn’s journeyings, which were 
Nersistent, begat music. That music 
uoWw perpetuates them. Dr. Koussevitzky 
vegan the concert with the overture gen- 
trated by a visit to the southern Hebrides 
but much worked over, or as we should 
say fussed up, In cities remote from these 
northern islands. It igs point of honor 
n reviewing nowadays to descant upon 
ine transparency of Mendelssohn’s music, 


the nice adaptation of means to ends: the 
pervading sensibility of invention pro- 
cedure, impression. These qualities are 
present and pleasurable in this ‘‘Heb- 
tides” overture, the more clearly when, 
as yesterday, performance fives them out 
gracefully, , 


rTyy% . : - 
There is atmospheric suggestion be- 


| 7% Sh¢ So r “ , . 
: ours fhe bleaker northern Hebrides 
im vere 


hot within Mendelssohn’s journey 


| oe musical imagination. Those sullen 
ms and black waters, the flat, wind- 


ied ee the reefs and cliffs solitary 
“hacing were not for tone-picture. 
he sky was only overcast on the day in 
went to Fingal’s cave; the 

ais wish merely undulated; the sea-gulls’ 
PPANE and screaming were novel to this 
ee eman of cities. There was an agree- 
ve eg of solitude. No wonder he re- 
ohh “ upon a tonal seascape; while he 
“e It so neatly that it has lasted a 


legion. They might have been played 
more sensuously, with more rubato, at 
a slower pace. But by all odds—to say 
nothing of the eager response of the au- 
dienc._.—they deserved place in the con- 
certs. Mo.e perhaps than the “Perpetual 
Metin’ of Johann that preceded them 
——-@a perpetual motion, in galop time, that 
finally stopped, ‘“‘one foot in the air.” 
Which was Johann’s little joke, also a 
little thinned by halt a century. 

Ip the concerto the piano-part of Mr. 
Gieseking was linked to the orchestral 
accompaniment of Dr. Koussevitzky and 
[a fractional orchestra. In balance, in 
|euphony, in interplay, in mutual sense 
|of Mozartean style, the mating drew’ 
close to perfection. The studious Giese- 
‘king turned back in imagination and ac- 
| somplishment to the pianistic manner of 
|Mozart’s eighteenth-century Vienna—the 
caster or the slower pace than those in 
| vogue today for an Allegro or an An- 
|} dante; the light percussive stroke upon 
every note in fine and ins.vant suecession 
upon the ear. Meanwhile the technical] 
Gieseking attained pellucid tone and 
rarefied clarity. Simultaneously the in- 
terpretative—or in this instance the 
non-interpretative—Gieseking measured 
sonorities, outlined design, twined orna- 
ment, touched in fancy and sentiment, 
until the whole impression was of a 
beauty as lightly achieved as it was 

ghtly invented—a mus.c from the air, 
into the air, so again vanishing. Not 
only did Mr. Gieseking and Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky pursue perfection. For tweniy 
minutes they held it,, unevasive, in their 
hands. Hi. TF. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By PHILIP HALE 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
_Koussevitzky conductor, gave its 15th 
concert of the season yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony hall. The program 
was as follows: Mendelssohn, overture, 
“The Hebrides.” Gruenberg, Sym- 
phony No. 1, op. 17. Mozart. Concerto, 
-C major, for piano (K. 467). Johann 
, Strauss, Perpetuum Mobile and Frueh- 
| lingstimmen (“Voices of Spring”). 
| Waltzes—first performances of the, 


music, contributed to them. The Sym: 


diversities of life. The ‘Voices of. 
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ae — ao, ~— , Sees eneRey «ane distinguished” bythe” presence off 

Waltzes at these concerts. Walter!) .utitul accompaniment—Par nobile ee ones Wk aan | pes re ng Walter Gieseking aprecldint fa ikouart's | 

Gieseking was the tegsgiiht : fratrum—gave unalloyed pleasure, heartily Mr Hill’s appearances upon familiar C major piano concerto 
The Se gerry by Gruenberg _Was| though some might have preferred the the stage. : | ‘naw 467), and inclusion upon the pro- 


Would hey ince, 5 og aan van reiae concerto without Busoni’s cadenzas Mr Foote is said to have modestly 8'@m of some music by Johann 


} termed his “Night Piece’ a “slight Strauss, The remaining numbers are 
revisions. . The arb nigag iy aed | all pat Mprices: 0 Mav pono ear oF little thing.’ To be sure, the piece Mendelssohn’s entertaining ‘Hebrides 
Kot Svitenys 3 interest. and he admir. appreciate the super-excellence of the is scored for a small number of play- |p asap and Louls Gruenberg’s First 
able performance by the orchestra of | Performance. ers, and its ideas are unpretentious. ||"iae concerté, that “Mr Glesckin 
| iffcult music, the symphony dis- Let no one sniff because a waltz by. Yet by virtue of simplicity, sincerity | lteA bani ; & 
the d ted those who remembered other! Johann Strauss was played at a sym- and craftsmanship, it is a highly effec- Played yesterday is heard frequently, 
ore b Mr. Gruenber heard at these| phony concert. ‘There are waltzes by tive score. The writing for flute, a although not so often as to lie in dan- 
works by . a , Strauss that contain more pure music lyrical melody played over soft inter- 8€F of becoming hackneyed. Yet many 
‘concerts; it is fatiguingly long when] than is to be found in certain sym- weavings of muted strings, brings out es ogi pr i perfunctorily, seem- 
its contents are taken into considera-| phonies and symphonic poems. Was it the solo instrument’s capacity for sus- 5} pip " a endless beauties be- 
ti The first movement is vague, Felix Weingartner who gave it as his tained song. This “Night Piece” bears eth + “ai Phage Pp awaiting syni- 
ion. tically uninseired, and it wanders| Pinion that the final number of a repetition, especially when so beauti-|/Patnelic hands and mind to bring them 
’ on rh Pment that hints at Symphony concert should always be a fully played as yesterday. Mr Foote,/‘ light. Rarely a sensitive musician 
at will. e get spice ‘he com- Strauss waltz?: The one chosen yes- too, was present, and bowed from jis 4PPears who recreates these beauties 
jazz has hat ra has attempted to terday was often sung by Marcella seat, The handclapping which greeted Of instrumental song. Mr Gieseking 
oa ge hole work lite homogene- Sembrich with peculiar brilliance and his music was the most persistent of ;did this in a performance that was 
mou : gle esiiatvie’ thetnien Trae es gusto. As for the “Perpetuum Mobile,” the afternoon. one of the most remarkable for clair- 
iat nove fae og - second: thenves| it does not show Johann as a mad wag Sibelius’ Sixth Symphony has, to one voyance of interpretation that one has 
from the first and second in the third,' but it will cerve for mild entertainment. listener, a spiritual affinity with the |°\"= nes Big pene ite to hear. We have 
and finally combining them all in the) The concert will be repeated tonight. tone poem ‘‘Tapiola,”’ first heard here s earne , o expect from Mr Giesek- 
fourth. This “moving up” reminds one| The program of next week will com- last Fall. The Symphony was com- ic eebpar iy of the most distinguished 
of a progressive euchre party, although prise Wagner's prelude to “Parsifal” Posed, In 2968 OF eae, SO De Ta a amicetic: mas Stacks’ dak femme 
the interest is more maintained in the| and the Good Friday Spell from the '1926. Although as highly personal in consistently fine in taste and felicity 
game of cards, and the finale. The|S@me opera; also Beethoven’s 9th sym- manner as any of the five symphonies of style. But yesterday he surpassed 
Siscussion after the players—52 of the|Phony: the chorus, Bach, The Cantata that preceded it, this Sixth partakes |//mself. 
visitors at the supper table—while the Ciub (Mr. Woodworth, conductor); the /more than they of that indefinable, The rippling delicacy of his scales, 
vmell of coffee arises from the region soloists, Mmes. Averino and Van Der somewhat descriptive element called |‘M® evenness of his arpeggios, his 
below—is Usually more joyous and ex- Veer; Messrs. Steel and Baer. Dr. “Nordic.” Certainly no man but he deeply expressive, unforced “singing” 
citing. Mr, Gruenberg also says, “Form Koussevitzky will conduct the united | who dwells in a northern country could |! the slow movement will be remem- 
can ever be only a frame for a work fOr CES aay have written this music. Whether ity Deen There was a time when the 
of art, material matter alone being of JR YMPHONY HALL is distinctly racial in feeling is another |™*© odic simplicity and occasional 
‘enduring value.” True. In this in- {{ matter, and apparently one not easil naivete of some of Mozart’s music 
stance, the question is, whether Mr. ston Symphony Orchestra to be settled. The material of the Were mistakenly accepted as triviality. 
Gruenberg’s material is here of even Two compositions by American Sixth Symphony and the general style | This opinion, fortunately, is dis- 
temporary value. To some hearers the composers are included on the pro- are more fastidious, more the work of credited today, and the majority real- 
symphony seemed interminable and, 5ram of the Symphony concerts this supreme genius than those of ‘Tapi- |!26 the greatness, in its own way, of 
with the exception of what might b€| week, The first is a new Sinfonietta ie Mozart's music. We are made to real- 
described as the invoking the spirit) py Edward Burlingame Hill, heard The spareness of Sibelius’ instru-|i2@ this all the more keenly when an 


of jazz, uninteresting. Others in the for the first sime in Boston yesterday, yee 5 tad aoe the calmness of his mtg iin hatesanehive “amt 65 * 
the work “splen- following its premiere in Cambridge ee Neue reece Are quite different | tea p e genius to the 
audience pronounced the p Thursday evening. The other is Ar- from Strauss’ sonorous utterances and | Printed score. | 
did”; were “thrilled” and so were inyr Foote’s “Night Piece” for flute the Gargantuan orchestra he employs. | _ DF Koussevitzky’s orchestral accom-_ 
happy. Nor did they apparently decide and orchestra, the solo part of which Yet each has written great music. This panimcat seemed to be one of the best 
whether the symphony were “homo- is played by Georges Laurent with 4iis | is an excellent example of the diver- he has furnished for a Mozart con- 
geneous,” nor did they care whether Gustomary superb musicianship. Sibe- gent ways of genius, and the fact that | eto in recent seasons. It was light 
the material matter would be of “en- ji,5* sixth Symphony and Strauss’ there is a place for all. and sensitive, in perfect balance with 
during value.” It was enough “that tone poem. “Thus Spake Zarathus- “Thus Spake Zarathustra” is one ‘®e piaygo. No more enthusiastic ap- 
they liked it.” And thus are hearers 4... fre the remaining numbers | of Strauss’ better creations, despite the P2use than that which greeted Mr 
divided on all questions of art. UnlesS “yy, fyil1’s sinfonietta was written mingling of great pages with those that CleS¢king has been forthcoming from 
there are these warring opinions, any last Summer in response to Dr Kousse- are blatantly trite—and. labored, to | =e Friday audience this season. 
art is stagnant. tas vitzky’s suggestion that the composer boot. The introduction, the fugue, and| . 1¢,~2S,@ happy thought on Dr Kous- 
The once too familiar overture of J vite a symphony in one movement. the conclusion, for example, make up| S°Vit#ky’s | part to place Johann 
Mendelssohn proves the justness of yy. 43:1) ‘decided. in the course of for the banality of the waltz. The Strauss’ ‘Perpetual Motion’ . and 
Debussy’s remark that Gounod owed composition that his material was Nietzschean philisophy that prompted Spring Voices” waltzes in a regular 
to the amiable—amiable in his music— hettar aerited bn tin muhatiar forts. of Strauss to write his work, and the suc- Symphony program. It has become 
German composer “that method of de- Sinfonietta Riana: foe laree . or cess—or Jack of it—in his tonal por- the custom—no doubt properly, all 
veloping the melody in sequences which eg rt Stes dinw a stan. the minfos' trayal of the development of man may things considered—to devote programs 
is so convenient when one is not in , , Rags ; be disregarded. After all, only the by great orchestras to music of serious 


‘9 or ‘at etta is direct, ‘almost terse, in man- a aes ; 
des vuliere Stanford pointing out ner, The first pages are modern in music is important, character. But there is no reason why | 


; . , Nex : light 

this trick as one of Mendelssohn’s ®armonic idiom and in _ the brief Dinan fee tesa ie will play heat yonnay ok ee ant oor ae 
faults, for there was a time, a period themes that are quickly sounded bj) Mountain Air.” R 8 's a French | played by a first\rate orchestra is a. 
of long duration, when Mendelssohn in Various groups of instruments. To- major and igure te s Suite in F) pare pleasure fie’; eubaesinas'\; aaa 
England was held to be as blameless in| ward the middle, however, the genera! ments: the “Forest ba yeascton frag- | thoroughly enjoyable venkeonas | 
ie aa preity Tacs dns. thi aoeroeae ob sarily 20th ‘euaieatins iar bee | "Siefried,” the Prelude and Love. | ough they might have been accorded | 
and Mendelssohn, like Hannibal in the; mony becomes less dissonant and Lhe thes yarom “Tristan and Isolde,” and ryisgd Be peels cy ~ name eengeran ty 
play, was “a very pretty fellow in his bygones eee ype Son eae rich Gebhard will gor agg phe tion’ served te display th Sah antehiel 
Ps a , - : . : r . . ‘ 
Mr. Gieseking by his exquisite play-| Sinfonietta is stimulating, but like Bostan Sym estra bc in leggiero music, | 
ing of Mozart’s beautiful concerto and| other modern music that is high!y The iy? 43 wa POR is pega Pood safe was played 
Dr. Koussevitzy by his tasteful, equally| concentrated. it reauires several he4r- SymMpheny “conce this week tt fe mas intel a hag been Sanpowed: 
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‘in 1919. The original third movement, Not before, though the fact is of no 
“was discarded in 1929 and a sub&titute preat moment, had Dr. Kousseyitzky 


eterna 


work of his received a prize of $5000. 
from the ‘Vic‘or Company. Mr. Gruen- 


The reception actorded the deserving 
Cieseking and with him the no less de- 
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written. A large orchestra is required. 
The texture of the Symphony is cym- 
plex and the general structure preten- 
tious. Individuality of style is lach« 
ing. ,Ideas are present in disconcert- 
ing phofusion and the result is a rather 
turgid music. The second and third 
movements, by far the best of the 
four, are notable for rhythmic vivacity 
and agreeable melodic and harmonic 
effects. Perhaps Mr Gruenberg felt 
that this symphony is a work of prom- 
ise rather than achievement when he 
wrote for the. program book: “It is 
with mingled feelings that I now look 
back upon a composition about to re- 
ceive its first performance, which was 
written so many years ago, and which 
is so different in feeling, technique 
and subject matter to what I do Yee 
day.”’ 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and 


the Prelude and ‘‘Good Friday Spell’ 


from Wagner's ‘‘Parsifal’’ will: occupy 
the Symphony concerts next week, 
The orchestra will be assisted, by the 
Bach Cantata Club and. the following 
soloists: Olga Averino, soprano; Ne- 
vada Vanderveer, contralto; Robert 
Steel, tenor, and Frederic Baer, bari- 
tone, Cc. W. D. 


STRAUSS 


WALTZ BY. 
SYMPHONY 


First Public Perform- 


ance of Gruenberg s 
Symphony Given 


fAWIFIR POA | 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


ee a eee 


conducted here Mendelssohn's overture, 
“Fingal’s Cave.”” The Symphony of 
Louis Gruenberg, not exactly a. new 


* 


work, since it was composed in 119 
and revised 10 years later, received yes- 
terday its first pub@ performance. 
After the Symphony came Walter Gic- 
seking, playing with a _ transporting 
artistry, mated and matched by (that 
of conductor and orchestra, the piano 
concerto of Mozart in C major, wiih 
which he made so lasting an impres- 
sion at a pair of Sympnony concerts 
seven years ago. 

For the first time at these concerts 
there was performed, at the conclusion 
of the afternoon, the waltz of Johann 
Strauss, ‘“‘Voices of Spring,” while that 
composer’s ‘“‘Perpetuum Mobile,” which 


last appeared on a progMamme of this 
orchestra in 1895, companioned it. 


Symphony Fails to Impress 


Dr. Koussevitzky had taken great 
pains with Mr. Gruenberg’s Symphony 
conducting the work, as is ever. his 
custom with a new piece, as though he 
were fully convinced of its worth and 
significance. Now a Symphony is @ 
big undertaking, and having composed 
the one in question, Mr. Gruenberg was 
minded first to overhaul it and then ‘to 
| sepk a performance. Yet since the piece 
had not been played when it was lea- 
sonably new, it would have been bette! 
for the composer to have put it out of 
his mind, so far as any advantagt Lo 
his steadily growing reputation was 
concerned, | 

Music of no great import, but wrilt 
in an idiom which is timely, may please, 
and even impress, if it comes quickly 
-enough to performance, but bring out 
such a work belatedly and it is likely 
6 fall as flat as fell upon some ear 

Mr. CGruenberg’s too long, too rambling, 
too diffuse, too derivative symphon) 

yesterday. The only convineing move- 

ment was the third, in which Mr. Grue 
enberg, who has a recurring Ethiopia! 
obsession, makes use of native African 
thematic material. And this moves 
ment, to point the moral, was made 

when the symphony was revised. + 
whole symphony from the matinee’ 
riper Gruenberg, recently so successful 
with his opera, ‘‘The Emperor Jones, 
might have been worth hearing—thowue" 


rt 


[ 


rip cacoumt aa opee ‘¢e rane bere, has been and is very active in fur- 
was late, the audience, almost to a man i magi nF ag righ fle pany. re, 
and woman, remained to hear and ap- P, - sat ee ee 
plaud the charming music of Strauss. The first symphony of Mr. Gruenberg 
) e ‘runs in four movements, all of which 
Gruenbero in stand in the key of B-flat: 1, Allegro 
™ _maestoso; 2, Allegro vivace e molto leg- 
'piero; 3, Lento sostenuto e molto maes- 
Pros e t f | Toso; 4, Allegro resoluto marcato, The 
Pp ¢? or third and fourth movements are joined 
and are thus played without intervening 
pause. Mr. Gruenberg writes that he 
Symphony Hall 'has used the classical forms in the four 
movements of his symphony. In his 
ee use of themes, however, he has attempted 
cay to secure strong cumulative effect in this 
° ° . ° ts way: Thematic matter from the first 
Bringing His First Symphony movement has been used in the second, 
| from the first and second in the third, 
To Be Heard from Dr. from the first. second and third in the 
: last movement. 
a oussevitzky~, {It would be boring to attempt to detail 
| ts | Aan~~ in cold print the peregrinations of these 
{ Soames ge gee the four movements. In 
os il “any case the first and principal move- 
Fe Semele Ceckeeka Tae! | ment of the eunphany ts of eeu 
Scouaeevitahy) 1k Wkayinik foe: tha |eeeatidiee’ ce coins lL ee 
) first time anywhere the First scenawhat a N ee te o hich sf 
Symphony by Mr. Louis Gruenberg. of them to giv: Sa artninme Cede! dine : 
‘Emperar Jones” fame. The symphony Suffi . pd precedence over. the tm 
was written as long ago as 1919. The Sauk on Pie sen attention to Ss) eam 
composer gives information that it was hapa ais or ie gr opulence an: 
revised in 1929. At this time the orig- | conto ol degree Strausiss a 
inal Third movement, a Passacaglia, was content» Hi its material. In its rhythmic 
replaced by an entirely new movement, | A ohh en ang a8 called (ater 
vf which more later. The symphony is gq robe, pea Ye bingipccnil” Mn, harwon hy. a 
in process of publication by the Univer- | - pag ie not less so. These rhythms are 
sal Edition of Vienna, under copyright fe oe Se far removed from Jazz, Yot Go. aus 
date of 1931. : fail to show their origin. The harmonic 
aA inflections, too, may have been borrowed 
Ot Mr. Gruenberg, John Tasker How- ‘originally from Debussy or Strauss. 
ard has appropriately written in his Nevertheless, when taken over by Amerri- 
book, “Our American Music”: “He has ©22 Composers of popular music, com- 
written cclorful music, representative of bined with American ways of handling 
modern times and recent musical Jevel- ‘rhythm, these things become something 
opments, but always buil: on a basis of | 2¢W under the sun—proclaim their Amer- 
organized and often pleasurable sound. icanism to all those who have ears to 
His specialty has been symphonic treat- | hear. Of such is much of the matter of 
ment of jazz; seeking to develop its this symphony. 
medium so that its rigidity will be over-' The second movement goes farther 
iia Ese, ae that it ai become something! than the others in this respect. The 
more 1an mere entertainment.”’ ail ic -tr as 
Bese oa q uotes Mr. _paceactnl Gil. : cousmesiney og etucueel aivisitne. pic 
man, writing a a Rea: Shs bot yf ‘ a ' 
ance of alegl niin? tnd Hulte’ tar tie peceareushe oe pan ly ot ony ae | 
Soston Symphony Orches ra : S ‘es The ii al ti 
Perhaps Mr. Gruenberg is, puis BP rng re somittoulation ot tounean aaa 
mcurable romanticist, for one caught comes straight out of the Pr tin of Bae 
nim in the act of glancing a bit longingly The third is the slow movement of the 
: Sf "da is a e 


otis odin amet 
ee er et eres DS ow ee 


mr * 


td his shoulder at the love-making of!symphony. A trombone at once intones 

is si po and Melisande and the gallantries|its principal theme, a melody taken from 

“absolute miusie. his * Princ yoda as he went; Natalie Curtis Burlin’s “Songs and Tales 

ay . NYough the motions of his ' Bost j . ‘ke Continent.” az 

Applaud Mr. Gieseking ind his Slow Drag ey gy ea ven “Mat ea poke ot ten ne remain’ 

: be ener li | 1 additi } Nachle“: Whee tts Mate ka, Song of the Rain Ceremony.” | 

| -From first to last there wes MO ful | We addition to the Jazz Suite, Mr./ These songs are known as Chindau’ saan | 

tive playing yesterday, and eT he rar gd di ,, Symphonic poem, “En-!|and hail from Portuguese East Africa 

| imaginative, aympathetic. candace Romine _o gan ony pave’ by the/ They are sung by a leader who is joined | 
The audience received the new ©. Ty, IY AP ORY rehestra. His{by the higher voices, by a gr 

phony with a cordiality that some found Daniel Jazz” has also been heard here voices, pain are sdccibmnentom. Sat pi a 


. LO ; « ‘ ; . 
surprising. good effect. In 1930, a symphonic}ing number of drums. The present song 
‘ ’ 


‘it would seem that Mr. Gruenberg ™ 
In length the Symphony Concert thee at his happiest in the wriine © 
of yesterday afternoon was excep- 
tional. In interest it was variable. 
In several respects it was eventful; 


in one it was notable. 
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| The Big Drum waiteth for we 


As noted by Mrs. Burlin, is accompaniea 
| by two drums pitched at E flat and 


B flat. The interludes contain four 
drums, the two additional ones pitched 


‘an octave higher. 


Mrs. Burlin publishes this metrical and 
literal translation of the words of this 
song: . 
mo child may journey with me, ne‘er a one. 

we yo we— | 
Distress, Mother, woe! 


we yo we— 
Distress, Mother, woe! 


And dying, I shall be buried therein, we yo we— 


Distress, Mother, woe! 


The Upland manner of drumming, know ye? 


we yo we— 
Distress. Mother, woe! 
No Coastland people can drum in ‘this way! 
we yo we— 
Distress, Mother, woe! 


Mrs. Burlin also states that peer-mak- 
ing (a seven-day process) is an integral 


‘part of the Rain Ceremony. “On the last 


day, when the beer is finished, they 
dance from sunset to sunset.” 

Of the song Mrs. Burlin writes: “This 
song is a cry of distress The rain has 
failed, the crops will fail and the people 
will perish while performing this 


|}ceremony, all the minds of the people 
uaa concentrated upon.it. Even as when 


a country is fighting, the people put all 


|their faith in their army, so now when 


their country is starving, they depend on 


the Rain Ceremony ot which the drum- | 
| ming is the life-pulse.’ 


This theme, developments of various 
motives from it, a huge climax upon it, 
forms the ltirst part of this movement. 


|Playful passage work, already pre-fig- 


ured in the two previous movements, 
and a powerful four-note motif taken at 
various speeds are the principal contrast- 
ing matter. 


An active, even-rhythmed figure inj 


‘eighth notes for strings is the basic 
‘theme of the last movement. A more 
delicate theme of catchy rhythm is the 
‘chief contrast. Against these two are 
'the themes from previous movements 


Much As in Boston Pn anck (33 
Louis Grus "s h anok ¥ (F obra 


last month phony Hall, was prin- 


i 


| 


cipal item on Dr. Koussevitzky’s pro- 
nage § for the second concert, last Satur- 
day afternoon, of the Boston Orchestra 


‘in New York. Though it had been short- 


; 


ened for this performance in the com- 
poser’s own city, it remained a long sym- 
phony. The audience listened patiently; 
applauded heartily; soon brought Mr. 


as a srave,|(Ciruenberg to the stage. The review- 


ers for their part heard it coolly. Said 


‘Mr. Henderson in The Sun: 


“The music shows diversity of styles, 
of course, and some uncertainties. It is 
ingenious in spots and reminiscent in 
others. It ranges from Daniel Jazz to 
Richard Strauss. Since oil and water do 
not mix there were some singular and 
disconcerting contrasts between the two 
varieties of thought. It was a long 
symphony. It did much preparing and 
little achieving. The jazz motivs were 
spicy and prominent. The Straussian 
inspirations were strenuous at times and 
lvric at others. There was an appar- 
ently important violin-solo in the slow 
movement, admirably played by Richard 
Burgin. It reminded us of Mr. Strauss's 
homage to the immortal beloved in ‘Ein 
Heldenleben,’ which we preferred greatly 
to Myr. Gruenberg’s homage to Strauss. 

_, There was some excellent orchestra- 
tion of which the Boston musicians made 


‘much. Mr. Koussevitzky directed the 


work with fervor and evident sympathy.” 
| In the Herald Tribune Mr. Perkins 
ineatly balanced his opinions of the Sym- 
‘phony: “One strons point is the orches- 
tration, vivid, variously hued, making 
skilled use of the resources, in color and 
sonority, of the modern orchestra. The 
themes do not lack contrast. The transi- 
‘tions between and interminglings of the 
/various musical ideas are, for the most 
‘part, adroitly handled. The majority of 
these ideas do not seem likely to exert 
1 strong appeal to the listener’s musical 
memory, and Mr. truenberg, fourteen 
lyears ago, reveals occasional influences 
of various composers. But the work has 
many appealing measures—moments of 


| presented. Again the full waisted tex- ingratiating fancifulness amid the more 


ture of the first movement. A. H.. M. 


Incidents and Prospects 

The audience at the Symphony Con- 
cert of Saturday outdid its predecessor 
in warmths toward Mr. Arthur foote. 


‘proclamative measures of the first move- 
lment—and, in some of these moments, 
the scoring for the strings harked back 
to Strauss, light-footed sweep and mo- 
mentum in the second movement; an. im- 
pressive beginning in the Lento. But 


At the end of his Night Piece for Flute the symphony is over-long and its length 


and Strings Dr. Koussevitzky first per- 
suaded him to the stage; then the audi- 
ence twice had him back to unlessening 
applause. The heartiness, the honesty, 
were unmistakable. Nor, at the end of 
his Sinfonietta, was Mr. Hill overlooked. 
Bostonian evening, said the wits, with 
Strauss and Sibelius each tucked into his 
corner like the attendant saints in old 


frescos. Pn Bowed tof, | 5 33 ne 


exceeds its capacity for effective elo- 
quence. It was exc lently played and 
cordially received.” Tyan H. T. P. 


FIFTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 


Sixteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 17, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18, at 8.15 o'clock 


Wagner Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal”’ 


Wagner Good Friday Spell from “Parsifal,”’ Act III 


Beethoven Symphony No. 9 in D minor, with final chorus on 


Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 
Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
Molto vivace: Presto. 


Adagio molto e cantabile. 
Presto. 


Allegro assai. 
Presto. 


Baritone Recitative. 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. 


Tenor Solo and Ch a . 
Chorus: Allegro assai. One: AMEETO dees! vivace, alle marcie. 


Chorus: Andante maestoso. 


Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto. 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto; Prestissimo. 


CHORUS 
BACH CANTATA CLUB, G. Wallace Woodworth, Conductor 
SOLOIST 
OLGA AVERINO, Soprano . 


nent : ROBERT STEEL, Tenor 
NEVADA VAN DER VEER, Contralto 


FREDERIC BAER, Bass 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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upon them as upon the solo-singers was 
he imagined such. In that expression 
And Conductor companies condescend to us. By present 


tial Wagner was, and is; Gomi: day Spell might not repeat this marvel.|wished them ampler numbers and More. 
rites cease to be forms and ceremonies|pr, Koussevitzkv’ sb 
when celebrants are so possessed. ing power. aky's energizing and flex- 
the singing voices play no small part. a | 
Since Boston with an opera house prefers 
. Signs these visits, for a period, will be 
fewer and fewer. The next best thing 


- , * ; ' poser for the theater. However sym- Yet out of pure and measured tone rosée/penetratine and car 
h Mark ’ . phonic the cast of his music, it was, and P ee rying voice. 
The performance of Beethoven’s Ninth. 
‘to be operaless, we cannot hear him in 
nrvine gtr, s 


a. a ' as pure and just a-beauty.. Memorial But 3 
a gma, WME kd } is, the expression of drama or of what 
| true sound and shape, except as visiting 
is ‘‘concert-room Wagner’’—that is to say 


a ° 99 | signifieant, self-contained and transferable 

Numbers Out of Parsifal ‘scenes from his operas with singing 
~ . | ~ > . 

' voices and playing orchestra. One or two 


And the Choral Symphony such excerpts might desirably have had 
: | place in the first or the second anniver- 
In Signal Performa 


Ce sary program—the farewell of Wotan in 
fFat- 15173 3 Vad 


Symphony, the fifth—if concerts are,,,7" larger attributes of performance 
counted by pairs—in Dr. Koussevitzky’s\th@® conductor excels in the vitaliz-: 
term at Symphony Hall, will renew the ing of the whole music, For him, for us 
debate. over one and another of his that hear, it ceases to be a classic sym- 
procedures. It revives as regularly ag Phony, established, traditionalized, into 
discussion of the qualities of the Sym- |everlasting place. Rather, it comes warm 
phony itself. (The number increases of "0M the composer’s hand to impress it- 
those that decline to believe it the be- S¢!f upon us who have yet to know it to 
all and the end-all of symphonic form the full. A modicum of imagination and 
and expression.) Once more we shal] W@ Can believe ourselves that first au- 
be told that the conductor might unfold dience in Vienna—awed and exalted in 
the first movement more ruggedly and the first movement though we may wish 
turbulently; that he takes the Adagio, it more tossing and tumultuous; caught 
in the third, at too slow a pace, con- imto the fantasy, the wildness, of the 
trasts it too little with the ensuing An- SCherz0; hushed into the, transport and 
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“Die Walkire,’ the closing scene of 
“Gé6tterdadmmerung’’ for convenient ex- 
OW MUC 
Symphony Concert, Friday after- 


noon, was memori 
Wagner at the fiftieth 

sary of his death was re clear. 
ht or intention, e 
oo. no hint of such occasion. No more 
did the actual program-leaf drafted at 
Symphony Hall. Fortunately, perhaps, 
an inserted slip suggested no applause 
after the numbers from ‘‘Parsifal’’—Pre- 
lude and ‘‘Good-Friday Spell.” For these, 
it explained, were played In mourning, 
as well as in memory, for Wagner half a 
century dead. (Scrupwously the audience 
followed thé suggestion. A pause of gl- 
lence followed either piece; then, and not 
til] then, the usual quick buzz of talk). 
The remaining hour fell to Beethoven x 
Choral Symphony, repeated after four 
years’ interval at these concerts. Was- 
ner admired it intensely: penetrated it 
deeply; wrote about it occasionally; 
brought it, in his Dresden days, to re- 
vealing and stirring performance. By so 


anniver- 


much, though it ends with an “Ode to. 


Joy,” it might also be counted memorial 
piece. No doubt, Dr. Koussevitzky, asso- 
ciating in a program with a purpose Waeg- 
ner and Beethoven, ‘Parsifal’ and the 
Ninth Symphony, had reason and instinct 


for his course. 
None the less, the observance by the 


Symphony Orchestra of the current anni- 
versary has fallen short of the conduc- 
tor’s usual felicity in such rites. 


just extension of range and remembrance. 
How fitting and how admirable—to take 
the readiest example—was his revival, 


last spring, of Liszt’s “‘Faust Symphony”. 
to mark the centenary of Goethe’s death!) 


They | 
have been, in fact, a distinction of his) 
nine years at the Symphony Concerts, a 


or how little of the) amples; possibly the ascent of Siegfried 


to Briinnhilde’s rock, so onward to the 


al tribute to end of his opera. | 


By such adventure our memorial rites 


By over- would have been truer and richer. It 
program-notes may be objected that the singers would 


have been hard to find; but not all the 


available and desirable Wagnerian voices 


are employed at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Economy, it will be added, for. 
bade. . But is it so unescapable and per- 
emptory that it must narrow an occasion 
that will not recur until 1983, dim also, 
by a little and for the moment, the cher- 
ishable prestige of the orchestra in these 
ceremonies? The pleasure of the public 
may also be considered. On the altar of 
economy, it, like Dr. Koussevitzky, has 
aiready laid the anticipated revival of 
Berlioz’s ‘“‘Damnation of Faust.’’ ; 
lf we are to lose for long Wagner in the 
theater, we may plausibly ask Symphony 
Hall to be occasionally our ersatz opera 
house. In early decades it was now and 
then such. 

Sertainly, there could be no demur to 
cither the choice or the performance on 
I‘riday of the two pieces from ‘‘Parsifal.” 
There are no more plangent pages in 
Wagner than the Prelude. They sound 
suffering and ecstasy: out of both they 
distill the essence; poignancy intensifies 
the one; solemnity informs the other. 
They become high and deep memorial 


rite, especially when an audience listens 


as tense as did the hearers of Friday. 
After the Prelude, as fittingly, the peace 
and the illumination of the “Good-Friday 
Spell.”’ > The miracle of the blossoming 
earth suffuses the spirits of contemplat: 
ing man. Into tones Wagner infuses the 
sweetness and the light, the wonder and 
the beauty. 


Whereas from first hearing Dr. Ko 


| listener 
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Ss , ' ' sai th itself would have approved the 
With the Wagnerian half-century he has) | Baireu | gah icmp 
whine less discerning imaginative, fortu-| long-drawn pace at which Dr. orn: 
nate. At the actual anniversary last! Vitzky oar the P dug’ ag yee Ppa 
pour e .. legend of Wagner himselt, sting 
Monday he filled one of the suppicmen: for the last time in the last act of his 


mR : , ; al ‘‘Wag- | i‘. fers rv 
Pei aap + Soom ae Peet | final opera, lingering until from ever’ 
aed dig 9 uaene ’ the preludes to measure he had drawn the ultimate Ne 
i Shlenetin® and to “Tristan”; the music, S0 Dr. Koussevitzky ‘ ey OE this 
’ “4 . ? ‘ Ss, Le S 

that mourns and proclaims the slain Sieg- Se Aileen cor neg Tia Hatetine such 
oan fll ok a Siegtri a tay,” an act of emotion and devotion, Its com- 
and too seldom played “‘Siegfrie yl,” \ beaut of tone the 
thic ’ plement was the auty , . 

ond Conitna ae aavoning aid lasél- poignancy ot eo hal aaa the 
tude dimmed the performance of some of a iti mit tele insight ant 
these numbers, Yesterday the conductor jnagination, with unfailing certainty of 

' : ans nds, sh 
culminating orchestral works of Wagner means to ple lag eh Human 


| ' 
orchestra 7. .. 
and Beethoven. a . performance of the Good Fr! 
_ athe eons sss wniaieeamamnmappammamncnpammaes eT I LLE ALLL MLA Hine 1 erreieemynEnte nes > genet acter IES ih eee 


dante; that here, there and elsewhere the 


rapture of the slow movement; 


ieves to be wrong. 


Which affirmation the finale. 


Along the way Dr. Kousse- 


n most instances merely signifies that Viteky_vitalizes and sublimates Beethoven; 


the eonductor ‘‘feels’”’ 


the questioned 18 Of the earth and of the stars; enforces 


measures in one way, the listener in an- himself upon orchestra and singers; so 


other. 
that the conductor’s pacing, Dhrasing 
auccenting and coloring of the first move- 
nent give it exaltation and mystery 
impose from the outset these pervading 
attributes in much to follow; that in the 
slow movement he strives for a sort of 
contemplative unity between the two 
melodies that Beethoven sets in seem- 
ing contrast. 


Controversy of this sort has no end: 


este tae r ~j P ee ; 
vitzky’s version of the whole Symphony 


disclosed, and _ yesterda i 
qualities that distinguish his “reste? 
above most others. In no other sym- 
phony has Beethoven sought and gained 
such diversity and significance of har- 
monic and instrumental color. If the 
has orchestral imagination and 
follows with a score he will discover that 


the conductor misses no salient stroke, 
overlooks hardly a detail: is unflaggingly 
Projecting, shading, proportioning. 
ae choral finale is the century-old 
stumbling block in the performance of 
the Ninth Symphony. Though it is a 
geo of variations upon the prin- 
pal t €, set to the successive moods 
of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,’ it may readily 
seem a disjointed, disordered progress. 
y the blending of art and authority, 
understanding and feeling, devotion and 
imagination, Which is the secret of con- 
ducting, Dr, Koussevitzky pulls it to- 
gether, gives it at least a quasi-unified 


‘ Again it is no blasphemy to say that 
us and that variation, like the march 
ent and the final prestissimo Orgy. 
hina te but exalted stuff. By his 
Roan 18—pace, rhythm, period—the con- 
tenho ig them sound above them- 
banal “ap ae oe hears and does not 
to rl Rabat This, too, is the moment 
hate ess that in the tumults of the 

one reviewer could distinguish 


Only im = 
of the s quality 


cok Ba 
rea 
dt] mes. Averino 


No more could he 
’s Bach Can: 
He might have 


There are ready retorts as wel]. Proclaims 


this Ninth Symphony. It 


stood, it still stands, among the conduc- 
tor’s master-performances. 
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SYMPHONY 
IN HONOR 


OF WAGNER 
Fp 1831933 Fo 


eethoven’s Ninth 
With Chorus of Bach 
Cantata Club 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH > 


Although thé 50th anniversary of 
the death of Richard Wagner had 
already been marked at Symphony 
Hall—in an all-Wagner programme 
last Monday evening—there is fur- 
ther and final commemoration at the | 
Symphony concerts of this week-end. | 
On the programme of those of yester- | 
day afternoon and of this evening | 
stand two excerpts from Wagner’s 
Swan song, “Parsifal,” 


BEETHOVEN'S NINTH 


Dr. Koussevitzk i 
y had thought of 
weaener, too, when he placed upon this 
sramme the Ninth Symphony of 
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indeed, 
persuade hims 
world that Beethove 
chorus in the finale, w 


he i Prelude 
& reason f 


jefe is much moré true music in | 
Good’ Friday Spell th 


that “Parsifal” 


“absolute” music had gone as far a8|power. Pamphlets for and against the | 


work were published. Some found fault. 


It had been Dr. Koussevitzky’s in-| with the libretto as emphasizing a 
tention to use the chorus of the Bach peculiarly feminine side of Wagner's 
Cantata Club, which assisted in the|character. Others objected to the in- 
symphony yesterday, in a performance} trgquction of the Holy Communion on - 
of the Grail scene from the first act Of/the stage. Few expressed an opinion | 
“Parsifal,”’ but he finally contented sq concise as that of George Moore, | 
himself with the playing of the prelude; who, talking with James Huneker at) 
and the so-called ‘Good Friday Spell. | Bayreuth, said that ‘““Parsifal” was hold | 
A slip inserted in the programme book’ water in a beer barrel. 


asked that there be no applause after 
this music and, happily, that request 
was respected by all. ; 


Holds Its Fragrance 


It is easy to say that the ‘Parsifal”’ 
prelude, together with other pages in 
the score, is a static music and 
music in which Wagner poses, @ come | 


} 


plaint that is not to be made in the Si 


ease of any of the preceding music 
dramas. But this prelude, even if it 
is more contrived than inspired, h 
peculiar solemnity. It served yesterday 
ro. turn the listener’s thoughts reverent- | 
ly toward the composer. 

And the “Good Friday Spell,’ written, 
or at least sketched, many yeals 


The performance of the excerpts yes- 


terday was heard in a guasi-reverential 
spirit after the audience had read this 
notice: “Because of the nature of the 
music, and to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the death of Richard Wag- 
ner, it is suggested that there be no 
‘applause after the excerpts from ‘Par- 


a. 
The performance of the prelude was 


at an appropriately funereal pace ac~- 
as a cording to the Bayreuth tradition in 
'Cosima’s reign. We heard a perfor- 
mance at Bayreuth in 1882 when Wag- 
ner was master, and while the pace 
was not gay, it was not dragged. And: 
be- yesterday the entrance of the wind-choir 


fore the rest of the opera was set on | was not always precise; that is with 


paper, has a fragrance that de 
years. : Here is yet another mood that 
Wagner has uniquely captured in tone. 
The performance of this fragment yes- 
terday, and that of the prelude as well, 
was one that brought out the full sig- 
nificance of the text and that as sheer 
sound caressed the ear 


Chorus Lacks Power 


With Beethoven’s Symphony the con- 
ductor strove mightily. Into the con- 


! 


ducting of this epochal work he put. 


the best that was in him, and his 
forces responded in kind. Yet the per- 
formance of the finale failed to be as 


Symphony Hall. For one thing, the 
chorus, though it sang with good tone 
and with fervor and enthusiasm, was 
too small. 

In the final climax a greater weight 
of tone is needed than was possible yes- 
terday. Nor, with the exception of the 
bass, Frederic Baer, was the solo quar- 
tet all that it should have been. 


PHONY CONCERT 
By PHILIP HALE 


fies the | the exception of the trombones, which 
were magnificent in tonal quality. 


The performance of the “Good Fri- 


day Spell’ was wholly worthy of the 
orchestra. Probably the players were 
cheered by the escape from the fun- 


ereal atmosphere. 
Whenever the Ninth Symphony is 


performed, the question comes up- Can 


singers triumph over Beethoven’s crimi- 
nal disregard of the range of human 
voices and his apparent wish to render 
them inhuman by compelling them to 
scream. No matter how fast the tempo 
taken, the speed only accentuates the 
wild shouting. Yet to give only the 


uplifting and impressive as others that Orchestral numbers makes the sym- 


have been given under his direction in| 


phony amorphous, and one would not 
miss the few sublime pages for the 
chorus. $0 some have wished that 


'Beethoven had written a purely or- 


chestral finale. ‘The experiment 0 
lowering the pitch has never been at- 
tended with a good result. 

Chorus and quartet struggled bravely 
‘with the task. Mr. Baer declaimed 
with dignity and power the appeal to 
his brethren to raise a joyful song. 
There were impressive choral moments. 
The orchestral sections were performed 


Gotterdammerung’) was 


“ 
ws 


Clee 


Wagner’s Answer 


agnor’ 
ETAT sve 


Letter to t 
Society of New York 
In the Seventies 


N New York, as in Boston, there was 
a commemorative concert to mark the 


fiftieth anniversary. of 


assembled the slow movement from Wag- 
ners youthful symphony—altogether jig- 
nored at Symphony; his ‘‘Faust Over- 
ture”; the Bacchanale from the Paris 
Version of “‘Tannhaduser’’; Wotan’s Fare- 
well from “Die Walkiire’ and Sachs’s 
Address to the townsfolk in ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer’, the Prelude and Closing Scene 
from ‘Tristan and Isolde’’: the Prelude 
to Parsifal.’”’ In the course of his re- 
view Mr. Gilman of The Herald Tribune 
translated and printed a little-known let- 
Py from Wagner acknowledging in 1874 
election to honorary membership in the 
hilharmonic Society. In the midst of 
the usual compliments it contains a. sir 
gular reference to the United ‘States aa 
a spiritual home.” But let Mr Gilt ed 
épeak for himself. Ne ina 

“The Philharmonic Societ | | 
cert of Sunday paid tribute is a hig Shovel 
of the most eminent of its former va 
bers, the semi-centenary of whose Coie 
Is now being generally observed thr cz 
out the world of music. Richard Wien, 
a at Venice fifty years ago. A Ye 
ntchictoi When had been elected an huseen ry 
ae “y by the Philharmonic Society of 
Se You K, then In its thirty-first season 
+he composer of ‘Der Ring des Nibel | 
gen’ (he was about to begin the sonetnar ct 


the honor conferred upon 


ee 


Wagener’ 
death. The Philharmonic Society pebitangh 
with Bruno Walter conducting and Fried- 
rich Schorr of the Metropolitan Opera 
House as assisting artist. The program the 


sisting: 
still draw the town. On Saturday eve- 
ning, aS on Friday afternoon “every 
seat in Symphony Hall was taken: while 
made happy by not a few were turned away. (It is per- 
him, as wel] he missible to commend this ‘state of the 


letter in 1873, that this ‘stra; rid’ 
ee which he spoke, yt petal 
7 ve all others a ‘spiritual home’ Fe 

s art. His own country—its most : 
sertively vocal generation at leauhllvs 


Sure that it knows a b : 
ing music than nia.” etter way of mak- 


“Well, it is their aff 
America there is an 
ti ecg for Wagner's 
which, so far as it i 
members are concerned, is by na nee 
unaware of the fact that Hindemitis 
on Krenek and their high-spirited ¢ ing 
treres have inherited the earth Our 
public seems to he uneprturhed by fry 

ececur to them as 
ner the artist be. 
d of Lincoln) ‘to 


air, not ours. In 
alert and devoted 
music—a public 


fact. Perhaps is mav 
& posibility that Wag 
longs (as Stanton sai 
‘ages.”*’ 


The Concerts 
That Filled 
The Week-End 


Excitement at Symphony Hall, 


Modern Chamber-Music. 


Lehmann’s Comings 


Fep 41) 192 3 V Aare 


HE Choral Symphony of Beet- 
hoven, the performance of it 
by Dr. Koussevitzky. the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, whatever “as- 

singers may be to hand, 


might hav 714 
e been, and he wrote as foliows public mind to those that. believe we 


to the Society’s chief officer: 


Ki “Bayreuth, Apri rf: 
Respected Sir: eo oem 
ind thanking you for cOmmunicat- 
nt Pi pty intelligence of the honor 
hibges _ been conferred upon me 
a vn Tork, I beg of vou to inform 
heb ante ea Philarmoniec Soceity 

8 y 1 appreciate th istinc- 
pe With which it has hasdwrontea’ s 
OX upon it as a beautiful] reward of 


Should all sit at home mumbling about 
the depression in the intervals of count- 
ing our few remaining pennies. The 
cheerfulness of Symphony Hall on Sat- 
urday evenings is weekly rebuke to this 
pose), Ostensibly the concert honored 
the fiftieth anniversary of Wagner’s 
death, but two numbers from “Parsifal” 
would hardly have increased the usual 
Saturday audience. Most had come to 
hear the Symphony: waited for it eagerly: 


my efforts in behalf of art to have 


listened tensely; at the end covered all 


"tne Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr.|in a manner to cause the hearers to 
Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its 16th} realize the greatness of the symphony 
concert yesterday afternoon in Sym- |in spite of the vocal difficulties. 
phony hall, which was “‘sold out” and{ The concert will be repeated tonight. 
many were turned away. The program | The program of next week is thus an- 
comprised the Prelude to “Parsifal” | nounced: Gluck-Mottl, Ballet Suite No. 
and the “Good Friday Spell” from the |2: Schumann, Symphony, B flat, No. 
same opera; also Beethoven’s Ninth ]1; Stravinsky, “Le Sacre du Printemps. 
Symphony. ‘The solo singers for the 
2 phony were Olga Averino, Nevada 

an der Veer, Robert Steel and Fred- 


wo ‘j | concer ; 
wee friends in the new and (for maf concerned with long and loud applause 
are ortunately) strange world whose Che conductor was recalled again and 
mlb ie sed has reared me a sort of again; from time to time the solo-singers 
rsdn home. In sending to these the chorus, the trainer of the chorus— 
Scribe S a greeting of gratitude, I sub- Mr. Wallace Wooaworth—the orchestra 
“sei € myself to you, and to the Phil- above all, shared in these plaudits The 
a HO Society. Mriday audience speeds away at the end 
espectfully and devotedly of its matinée rites. The Saturday audi- 
“Tt w RICHARD WAGNER Sea When it is stirred, lingers to re- 

as a peculiarly h ease its pleasure. It heard, mor 

ryt he Part of the Philmax rool idea on the gq freer, more sonorous parfor oreover, 
eric Baer. The chorus was e ac anniversar : f ron at to mark this the finale Th } : i nance of 
Cantata Club, which had been trained dignified and spor oe san eeth With Cantata Club Mid watnad canvas naire 
‘py_G. Wallace Woodworth, is tru appropriate tribute. For it s ad gained confidehte and 
PF OT i saan et tba ae le today, in a sense. undr sang out, In particular, the sustained 
V. Wagener Himself when he ente thie declamatory measures that precede the 
. 5 final elation, had uncommon breadth, dig- 
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nity, sonority. For once, as it seemed, | 
‘Beethoven, self-deceived in so much of 
‘this choral close, eained the exaltation 
that he felt and designed. 

In these days, nobody cares tuppence 
‘whether the Ninth Symphony is, or.is 
not, ‘the greatest musical composition 
‘ever given to the world.” The younger 
generation and those that try to think 
and feel with it, do not wallow in super- 
fluous superlatives. They take ‘‘musSical 
compositions,’ even this Ninth Sym- 
phony, for what each may bring to them. 
For the most part it is to be observed, 
the three instrumental movements en- 
gross younger hearers more than does 
the choral finale. Their background of 
symphonic experience as well as their nat- 
‘ural instinct discover its shortcomings 
until they see, like many of their elders, 
how far short it falls as cumulation of 
Beethoven's ‘‘sreat argument” through 
all that has gone hefore. They are not 
to be blamed, but rather to be praised 
for independent judgment when they find 
this and that choral number hard to take 
seriously. Yet in the end they sit with 
the rest of us on the horns of a common 
dilemma. Withanfethe choral finate, the 
Symphony, confined to allegro, scherzo 
and adagio seems truncated. With that 
finale. it falls short of the expected, the 
inculeated, sublimity...- . With Wagner 
the rising. generation is much more s@- 
cure. In New York. in boston, in Lon- 
don, in Paris—-evé¢ry where except his na- 
tive Germany—itt is they who maintain 
him, albove every jother composer, in the 
active pperatic revertory. 


Note on the Choral Symphony | ; 


To Be Chief Item in the 1 


‘ird, an echo of purest happiness | 
‘nmnocence once enjoyed; finally, | 
ement and eelebration, with the | 
Schiller’s words, i the Choral | 

'® 
iy George Grove and other ana-| 
cluding Mr. Krehbiel himself in | 
vears) took the disconcerting | 
t no poetic interrelation need be | 
ween the first three movements | 
oral Symphony and the Ode to | 
ich inspired the Finale. They | 
o believe that the symphony as 4 | 
as no meaning other than a mu- | 
» that the Choral Finale, with its | 
of Schiller’s ode, is merely a sort | 
eo-poetic accident, without refer- | 
the significance of the work as a| 
of these commentators have told | 
+ the symphony is integrated, and} 
ty of design established by the in- | 
ic similarity of certain of the, 
zut this does not dispose 0! the | 
question of spiritual and poetical | 
Beethoven himself, by his resort | 
rds and to definite poetic concepts | 
3s enoral finale, has compelled us | 
it, and to remain unsatisfied until | 
1 an answer. We are obliged to | 
Crextra-musical meanings in the svm- | 
eigky as a whole because Beethoven | 
nal plainly invited us to do so; unless we | 
Denvilling to admit that the work is a| 
eanntic hybrid, a mixture of species— | 
Ber-fourths absolute music and one- 
lanch cantata, with no unifying spiritu- | 
Parharacteristic to give meaning and| 
win‘rity to the whole. | 
wi’ 
We doubt if it is that, AI>- Gilman con- | 
inues.. As a matter of fart, there are in-| 
iications that Beethoven himself regard | 
1 the symphony as a unified poetic, or | 
} 


} 


let us sav. spiritual, Whole: that hi 


Memorial Concerts ! looked both backward ¢td forward dur- 


° } 


N Friday and Saturday, as item | 

in a memorial program for the | 
fiftieth annversary of Wagner's | 

death, Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
Syiuphony Orchestra will repeat, for the | 
first times in four years, the Choral 
Symphony of Reethoven. (The Bach Can- 
tata Club and sundry solo-singers will 
provide the human voices in the Finale.) 
In the winter of 1929 they played it not 
only in Boston, but also in New York. 
The occasion prompted Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman of The Herald Tribune to an, 
article about the whole symphony on the 
imaginative side, considerable parts of | 
which foliow hereunder. | 
The stubborn question [Mr. Gilman | 
begins] that troubles the minds of the) 
thoughtful in contemplating the sym- | 
phony is this: Was there a_ poetic | 
scheme in Beethoven's mind, involving 
the symphony as 4 whole, which pers 
suaded him to the logic and propriety | 
of attaching to the three instrumental | 
movements a choral setting of Schiller’s 
“Ode to Joy’? We know that Wagner, 
vyho entered more profoundly into this || 
nusie than anyone who has written of |; 
it. found the poetical, or spiritual, con- || 
t. nts of the symphony “in various phases, || 
» man’s pursuit of joy’ (as Mr. Krehbiel | | 
xe approvingly summarized Wagner's || 


erpretation). Wagner discerned in the |! its motion is that of the stars 


the endin the beginning. . . > [t is in 
sketchbooks that we shall find what sel! 
| regard as eonfirmation 101 the 
belief that the Ninth Symphony 18 no 

tonal hybrid, but a spiritually and poe! 
cally integrated whole. By grouping © 

tain’ of the sketches over which be 
hoven agonized while trying to 
a verbal link between the instrumel': 
movements and the Choral Finale, |! 
conviction emerges that the symphony) 


‘ng his last year,of wort Upen the score 


1&3). seeing t/ in the end ana 


LI 


reassurl | 


estabiis 


= 
after all, a continuous imaginative 
ture. As Professor Donald F. Tovey, ol 
of the most scholarly and searching 
Zeethoven’s students, has put it in hls 
admirable brochure on the Ninth Sym 
phony, Beethoven himself in thes¢ 
sketches gives us clews from which we 
ean evolve ‘‘an account of the first three 
movements of the symphony.’ 
The first movement, says 
Tovey in his interpretation of Reethoven s 
hints. “gives us the tragedy of life. The 


Professo! 


second gives us the reaction from (tras: 


edv to a humor never purely joyful °x- 
cept in a childhood which is itself 
pathetic when contemplated from that 
distance of time at which alone it can 
be appreciated. The slow movement is 
beauty of an order too sublime for # 
world of action. It has no action, and 


ning movement, in Mr. Krehbiel’s || courses—concerning which, howevet, 


‘ds, ‘a conflict of the “soul striving || 
* joy with the inimical power that 
“s itself between it and happi- 

in the second, a plunge into the 
sus vortex of sensual pleasure; in 


Beethoven has surprising things to tell 
us later on. But it is a fundamental 
principle in Reethoven’s art that triumph 


isto be won in the light of common day. 
Only twice in all his works (Sonatas Op. 


in their 


109 and 111) has Beethoven allowed thea * 
conclusion of the whole matter to rest 
in a slow movement of this tvpe—a para- 
dise like that of Dante, in which the only 
action and the only movement is the 
ascent from Heaven to higher Heaven 
as measured by the enhanced glory { 
Geatrice’s eyes, adits r 
NOW we shall find that this account 
of the first three movements of the Ninth 
symphony is Beethoven’s own: and the | 
Ninth Syntphony is not the first work | 
in which he had attempted something of | 
the kind, viz., a search for a theme on | 
wen the ming could rest as a final | 
pe eae typical human doubts and | 
“In the Ninth Symphony, Beethoven's | 
plan is to remind us of the first three | 
eee eters as they have been described | 
patito: and to reject them one by one as 
pes to attain the joy in which he pe- | 
np es. After all three have been rejected. | 
a new theme is to appear, and th: t 
theme shall be hailed and sung as the | 
Hymn of Joy. Beethoven’s first “idea a 
that a baritone should should express all 
this process in words, from the outset y | 
a impassioned recitative. Wie onthe. 
a ha! pfiniis. with a confused din ex- | 
oh at ie ene violence; the singer 
Aga hy Pei sears> fe Whereupon the orches- | 
leh nea ve out the openings of the | 
eee a movements, after each of | 
hey : ée Singer was to point out that it | 
hfe ls Ms the purpose; until, on the 
ie bade . of tne new theme, the singer | 
Sonitincts ; htbhas triumph and set it to! 
ina ra, OC e. Beethoven sketched all | 
| reciltative with the 
words.” ‘ : 


necessary | 
The skeptical [Mr. Gily | 
may Wweetes . war. tilman concludes] | 
conception of _weethoven's imaginative ! 
ath aoe - his Symphony was one that | 
that Peateie age 9 words; they may hold | 
the comme oo , lovey’s interpretation of 
Sthemeniin "a In the Sketch-Books is too 
integrating noe possible that some 
the work wit! iar principle grew inio 
ea A Reha: Beethoven’s being con- | 
mtinient pai of it. Che processes of | 
mysteries of ap agg aed StBOns the deeper | 
artist knows” $ pete will, No musical | 
Why he is po Ape what he is saying, or | 
fathomable gyn Paka 8 or trom What un- | 
‘Ssued, ey sib nie thoughts have | 
Wagner's gfe y i pg Delleve that what | 
covered j 7. Os - > penetration dis-' - 
the nad in the work as a whole is merely | 
ception unr te he words of a mystical con- 

it we chaee bmn by Beethoven himself. 
ase “hone o feel that in this Symphony 
livan has fi ot gah pg as Mr. Noel Sul- 
to us a apibitaae Said, ‘is not describing | 
to us a visi ual history—he is presenting 
it with a sion of life,”” we are endowing 
itself prof significance Which the musie 
rofoundly justifies. 
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nity, sonority. 


this choral close, 
that he felt and designed. 


the three instrumental ns 
‘gross younger hearers more than does 
ithe choral finale. 7 nd 
symphonic experience as well as thelr nat- 
ural instinct | Lc Bs 
toler I they see, like many 0! thein elders, 
how far short it falls as eumulation ol 
Beethoven's 


dilemma. 


TORN PAGE 


For once, as it seemed, | 


, if-deceived in so much of 
co gpa a gained the exaltation 


In these days, nobody cares tuppence 


‘whether the Ninth Symphony 4s, or 1s 
‘not, ‘the greatest musical composition 
lever given to the world. rhe younses 
generation and those that try to think 


and feel with it, do not wallow in rendre 
fluous superlatives. They take musica 
compositions,’ even this Ninth Sym- 
phony, for what each may bring to t hem. 
For the most part lt 1s to be observed, 
movements en- 


Their background of 


discover its shortcomings 


“creat argument” through 
all that has gone hefore. They are not 
to be blamed, but rather to be praised 
for independent judgment when they ind 
this and that choral number hard to take 


‘seriously. Yet in the end they sit with 


the rest of us on the horns of a common 
Withautethe choral finaie, the 
Symphony, confimed to allegro, scherzo 
and adagio seems, truncated. With that 


‘finale, it falls short of the expected, the 
inculeated, sublimity. 


With Wagner 
the rising. generation is much more ce. 
cure. In New York. in boston, in Lon- 
don, in Paris—evars where except his na- 
tive Germany— itt is they who maintain 
him, above every jother composer, in thé 
active operatic rewertory. 


Note on the Choral Symphony 
To Be Chief Item in the 


Memorial Concerts 


re 
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NI Friday and Saturday, as item I 
“in a memorial program for the 
fiftieth annversalry of Wagner's : s | 

plea vaggiearigbdanaepeh yee ne | belief that the Ninth Symphony 18 Nol 
Syiuimphony Orchestra W ill repeat, } 


first times in four years, the Choral 
Symphony of Beethoven, (The Bach Can- 
tata Club and sundry solo-singers will 


provide the human voices in the Finale.) | 


In the winter of 1929 they played it not 
only in Boston, but also in New York. 
The occasion prompted Mr. Lawrence 


Gilman of The Herald Tribune to an | 


article about the whole symphony on the 


imaginative side, considerable parts of | 


which follow hereunder. ) a 
The stubborn question (Mr. Gilman 


begins] that troubles the minds of the | 


sym- 


1 contemplating the 
thoughtful it 2 Bribe 


phony is this: Was there a 


i 


scheme in Beethoven’s mind, involving 
the symphony as 4 whole, which per- 


suaded him to the logic and propriety 


of attaching to the three instrumental 
movements a choral setting of Schillers 


“Ode to Joy’’? 


We know that Wagner, 


v7yho entered more profoundly into this 
n.usie than anyone who has written of 
it. found the poetical, or spiritual, con- 
t. ats of the symphony “in various phases 
y man’s pursuit of joy’ (as Mr. Krehbiel 

26 approvingly summarized Wagner's 


erpretation). 


ning movement, in Mr. 


Wagner discerned in the 
Krehbiel’s 


“ds, “a conflict of the ‘soul striving 
* joy with the inimical power that 


“s itself between it 


and happi- 


in the second, a plunge into the 
sus vortex of sensual pleasure; in 


‘ird, an echo of purest happiness | 
“mnocence once. enjoyed; finally, 
ement and celebration, with the 
- Sehiller’s words, in the ven 
'* 
iy George Grove and other anas | 
cluding Mr. Krehbiel himself in | 
vears) took the disconcerting 
t no poetic interrelation need be : 
ween the first three movements | 
oral Symphony and the Ode to | 
ich inspired the Finale. rhey | 
o believe that the symphony as a} 
as no meaning other than a mir | 
a that the Choral Finale, with its | 
of Schiller’s ode, is merely a sort | 
eo-poetic accident, without refer- | 
the significance of the work as A 
of these commentators have told | 
+ the symphony is integrated, ane} 
ty of design established by the in- | 
ic similarity of certain 0O} the | 
3s. But this does not dispose Ol the | 
question of spiritual and poetical | 
Beethoven himself, by his resort | 
rds and to definite poetic concepts | 
5 finale, has compelled us 
sfied until 


} 


47 an answer. : 

Cvextra-musical meanings 
eigky as a whole because — ethoven | 
nal plainly invited us to GO SO, unless we 
Denvilling to admit that the work is | 
eanntic hybrid, a mixture of species— 
Berm-fourths absolute music and _one- 
lanch cantata, with no unifying spiritu. | 
Partaracteristic to sive meaning and 
winrity to the whole. 

wi’ | 

We doubt if it is that, Al. (Jilman con. | 
‘inues.. AS a matter of fast, there are in. | 
jications that Beethoven himselt ie gard: | 
ed the symphony as a unified poetic, or | 
let us say. spiritual, whole: that | 
locked both backward ¢énd forward dur: | 
‘ng his last year,of war upon the score | 
1823) seeing t/ in the end ald 
the end in the beginning. wee It is im 7 3 
sketchbooks that we shall find W hat a 
regard as confirmation [01 the reassurins 


tonal hybrid, but a spiritually and asale 
eally integrated whole. By Brow ne | 
tain’ of the sketches over which 
hoven agonized while trying to eatanne® 
a verbal link between the a hae age 
movements and the Choral Fina e, ‘ 
conviction emerges that the symphony ie 
after all, a continuous imaginative sig 
ture. As Professor Donald F. Tovey, ne 
of the most scholarly and searching © 
Zeethoven’s students, has put it Nhs 
admirable brochure on the Ninth 8} - 
phony, 2eethoven himselt in Bigg . 
sketches gives us clews from whi A si 
ean evolve ‘‘an account of the first thre: 
movements of the symphony. 
‘ha first movement, says S80} 
iecieas in his interpretation of Beethor ae 
hints. “gives us the tragedy of life. eae 
'second gives us the reaction tet ; “4 
 edy to a humor never purely Joy Ml ealt 
cept in a childhood which is Hse” 
'pathetic when contemplated from bo 
‘distance of time at which alone it a? 
| be appreciated. The slow hedge : 
‘beauty of an order too sublime pith 
, world of action. It has no BO ele 
‘its motion is that of the stars In ae: 
| courses-—concerning which, «gph 
| Beethoven has surprising things to vt 
‘us later on. But it is a fundamen a 
principle in Beethoven’s art that og ag 
isto be won in the light of project o 
Only twice in all his works (Sonatas , 


W t? 
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109 and 111) hag 
conclusion of the 
ina slow movemé 
dise like that of E 
action and the 
ascent from Heg 
as measured by 
Beatrice’s eyes. 

“Now we shall 
of the first threey 
Symphony vis Be 
Ninth Symphony 
in which hé had ¥ 
the kind, viz., @ 
Which the ming 
solution of typie¢ 
difficulties. R 

“In the Ninth 
Plan is to remin 
movements as th 
above: and to rej 
failing to attain 4 
lieves. After allt 
a new theme is 
theme shall be & 
Hymn of Joy. Be 
that a baritone sk 
this process in W 
an impassioned 
tra was to start 
pressing terror @ 
was to rebuke it, 
ra was to give @ 
first three move 
which the singer] 
was not to thé 
appearance of the 
accepted it with 
Schiller’s ode. JJ 
the recitative 
words,” | 


The skeptical) ff 
may wonder if +} 
conception of hig} 
could be put intd 
that Professor PF 
the comments in 
schematic. It is’ 
integrating spirit 
the work without 
sclously aware oO 
musical creation 
mysteries of the h 
artist knows quit 
Why he is saying 
fathomable sprip 
‘ssued, Anditise 
Wagner's Sympa 
covered in the wo 
the projection in 1 
ception unrealized 
If we chose to fee, v4 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1882 - 83. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, CONDUCTOR, 


XX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17TH, AT 8, 
PROGRAM ME. 


# RICHARD WACNER. # 


BORN MAY 22d, 1813. 
DIED FEB. 13th, 1883. 


PRELUDE. (Tristan, 1859.) 


LOMENGRIN’S LEGEND AND FAREWELL. (Lohengrin, 1847.) 
SIEGFRIED-IDYLL. (1871. | 


ELISABETH'S GREETING 
TO THE [TALI OF SONG. (Tannhaeuser. (1845. ) 
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INTRODUCTION, ) 


(The Mastersingers of Nuremberg. 1867.) 
POGNER'’S ADDRESS. 5 


PRELUDE, (Parsifal. 1881. ) 


SCENA AND AKRLA. (Oberon. ) WEBER. 


“The stone that covers thy remains, shall become the rock in the desert, 
out of which once the Almighty struck the fresh spring. From it shall flow 


intil most distant times a glorious stream of ever young and new creating 
life. (From Wagner's Funeral Oration at Weber's Grave.) 
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DEATH MARCH. (Goetterdaemmerung. 1874.) 
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SOLOISTS : 
MME. GABRIELLA BOEMA. 


MR. CHAS. R. ADAMS. 
MR. HENSCHEL. 


First Marking in Boston of Wagner’s Death 


Program-Sheet of the Symphony Orchestra for 


Feb. 17, 1883 


A Tribute of Respect to the Dead Composer Crowded the Front of the First 
Gallery, and Consisted of Some Mourning Drapery Decorated with Laurel, and a 
Portrait of Wagner. The Orchestra Wore Black Instead of the Customary 
White Ties. The Program Was Gloomy Enough in All Conscience, cnd the 
Necessity for Its Performance Gave One More Cause for Regret at the Com- 
poser’s Death. The Whole Concert Was an Elegiac Nightmare. We Doubt If 
Ever Music Hall Echoed to a Longer Stretch of Cacophonous Dreariness Within 
the Same Length of Time. [Saturday Evening Gazette Feb. 18, 1883. 
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yvan has finely said, “is not describing | 
+9 US @ Spiritual history—he is presenting 
© us a vision of life,” we are endowing 
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a significance Which the music 
profoundly justifies. 
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Molto piu vivace. Trio II. 
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Symphony in B-flat, No. 1, Opus 38 


egro molto vivace. 
Circles of the Adolescents—Glor 
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, FEBRUARY 24, at 2.30 o'clock 


Ballet Suite No. 2 (Arranged by Felix Mottl) 
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Chosen One—Evocation of the Ances- 
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There will be an intermission after the symphony 
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Seventeenth Programme 
Scherzo 


Graz 


The Adoration of the Earth. 


March from ‘“‘Alceste’’ 


Andante un 
Larghetto 
Collection of the Boston Public 
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FIFTY-SECOND SEASON. NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 


The works to be played at these concerts ma 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
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Charles: Martin Loeffler of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


FIFTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 
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Seventeenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25, at 8.15 o'clock 


Ballet Suite No. 2 (Arranged by Felix Mottl) 


March from “‘Alceste’”’; Minuet from “Iphigenia in Aulis.”’ 
Grazioso from “Paris and Helen.”’ 
Slave Dance from “Iphigenia in Aulis.”’ 


Schumann . . Symphony in B-flat, No. 1, Opus 38 
I. Andante un poco maestoso: Allegro molto vivace. 
I]. Larghetto. % 


IIf. Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio I: Molto piu vivace. Trio II. 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso. 


Stravinsky } “Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of Spring’) 
A Picture of Pagan Russia 


The Adoration of the Earth. 


Introduction—Harbingers of Spring, Dance of the Adolescents 
—Abduction—Spring Rounds—Games of the Rival Cities— 
The Procession of the Wise Men—The Adoration of the 
Earth (The Wise Man)—Dance of the Earth. 


Il. The Sacrifice. 


Introduction—Mysterious Circles of the Adolescents—Glori- 
hceation of the Chosen One—Evocation of the Ances- 


tors—Ritual of the Ancestors—The Sacrificia] Dance of the 
Chosen One. 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


“~-« 
+ we 


works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Stravinsky in the Year of “‘Le Sacre 


2. = ¢ j Here 
’ ferschel at Paris in 1913 anc 

‘y a Photograph Taken by Gersc pend agit 

re Phar by Permission of “Les Editions Rieder 


Afternoon of | 
Stravinsky’s 


Pagan Spring 


His “Sacre du Printemps” as 
Solitary and Lasting 
Masterpiece 


Fa4~ 25,1993 Bra 


ATES are stubborn things. At 
the end of next May it will be 
twenty years since Stravinsky’s 
‘Rite of Spring’’ first came to 
the stage as ballet. Next April it will 
be nineteen since the music was first 
played as concert-plece. It is already 
nine since it was first heard in Boston; 
between Mr. Monteux and Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky repeated five times through a 
twelvemonth. Within those two decades | 
“La Sacre du Printemps,” as stage-plece 
and as concert-piece, has traversed and 
retraversed Europe and America. If it 
has gradually Slipped from the theater- 
repertory where production is difficult 
and the composer himself has discour- 
aged it, in the Symphonic repertory it 
still persists, actively, (Obviously its 
dimensions, exaction and impression make 
it no piece to be repeated every seasen 
Or every other. No more, for convenient 
example, is Strauss’s ‘Don Q@uixote’’). 
Well-stocked musie-shops still sell the 
score. Three times at least “Le Sacre’”’ 
has been recorded upon the dises; prob- 


ably more. It has senerated numberless | the divided interest between music 


columns of newspaper print; nearly count- 
less pages between covers, Those that 
first acclaimed it have kept the faiths by 


newed. Those that discovered it in cooler 
blood have often outdone the pioneers in 
considered praises. “A changeless few 
have questioned and decried ‘‘The Sacre,’’ 
as Similar minorities have haunted Pel- 
léas,”’ or “Tristan,” or even the Ninth 
Symphony. Others still have hated it— 
and often Stravinsky himself—with an 
Unappeasable hatred jin Which there ig 
neither rhyme nor reason. By all these 
Signs “The Rite of Spring’ has become 
an acknowledged masterpiece, a classic 
of modern music,a Solitary, rather than a 
fSenerative, monument in our tonal time; 
the proof that for a while there abode in 
[gor Stravinsky “a sovereign genius.”’ 

_ Yet when Dr. IKoussevitzky and the 
Symphony Orchestra repeated ‘‘Le Sacre”. 
On Friday afternoon, for the first time in 


from Symphony Hall, between Part One) 
and Part Two, not Only as indignant souls | 


‘World do move. 
| Bostonian. Meanwhile the untender 


but as those who would exhibit far and | 


Wide their indignation. Wapless spirits! 
perhaps accustomed to dominate else. 
Where, they were as impotent as we 


others who would fladiv see Franck’s 


Symphony or Chaikovsky’s “Romeo and 


Juliet” tossed into the tonal discard, Yet 
must we endure much more frequent 
repetitions than will ever be their lot 
With “Le Saare.” . . . Others still in 
trembling voices, in angry or seornful 
accents, spoke bitterly to neighbors who 
admired Stavinsky’s music, who by it had 
been engrossed and moved. As though 
it were not for each of us to receive from 
a given piece of music Whatever sensa- 
tions it may bring to our several selves, 
Sympathetic or unsympathetic, neither 
hating and loving, letting it go at 
| Se 

On the other side of the account there 
was an audience that filled every chair: 
listened in grim earnest; lingered to re- 
ward remarkable performance with wide- 
spread, honest, hearty applause in Which 
excitement, uncommon on & sVvmphonic 
Wriday, composer as well as conductor 
Was surely included. In a word in Febru- 
ary of 1933 the remembered phenomena, 
when “Le Sacre” is in question, of Janu- 
ary or April, 1924. The darkey preacher 
who reminded his congregation that “the 
” could hardly have been 


youth of Smith College are al] agore for 
“The Rite of Spring.” Which they are to 
receive next Tuesday: while Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky may well proceed in another sea- 
son with the revival he Projects of an- 
other Stravinskian masterpiece, “Cidipus 
Rex.” 


Repetition and familiarity, such as the 
records give, confirm the impression that 
“Le Sacre” loses nothing essential in per- 
formance as concert-piece, Rather, the 
following mind and imagination escape 
the diversions of Settings and cestumes, 


sounded and dance-movement visualized. 


| Besides, concert-performance by such an 


orchestra as Dr. Koussevitzky’s or Mr. 
less excited hearings and Serutinies re. 


Stokowski’s far transcends any that 
might be possible to a theater-band as- 


‘Sembled by a ballet-company. As with 


“concert” Wagner here in America, so 
also with ‘‘eoncert”’ Stravinsky. . . ., 
Clearer stands the abstract quality of 
“Le Sacre’’ upon which, from the outset, 
the composer prided himself. Here is 
music of the generating spring, of the 
life-force that conquers wintry death; 
that pierces through to the earth and, 
struggling, receives it: that refills and 
revitalizes the bodies and the souls 
of the folk. Yet not unresisted,. There 
are opposing forces of nature, to .be 
propitiated by sacrifice, to be beaten 
down under spring’s triumphant feet, be- 
fore life and creation shall again possess 
the spirits of men. Clearly a conception 


for music, inviting far-spreading design 
six years, there were those who stalked | 


and manifold expression. 
‘Le Sacre du. Printemps: Tableaux. de 
la Russie paienne’’—tome-pictures ‘of 
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ATES are stubborn things. At 

the end of next May it will be 

twenty years since Stravinsky’s 

“Rite of Spring” first came to 
the stage as ballet. Next April it will 
be nineteen since the music was .§ first 
played as concert-plece, It is already 
nine since it was first heard in Boston: 
between Mr. Monteux and Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky repeated five times through a 
twelvemonth. Within those two decades 
‘La Sacre ay Printemps,” as stage-piece 
and as concert-piece, has traversed and 
retraversed Europe and America. [f it 
has gradually Slipped from the theater. 
repertory where production is difficult 
and the composer himself has discour. 
aged it, in the Symphonic repertory if 
Still persists. actively, (Obviously its 
dimensions, exaction and impression make 
it no piece to be repeated every seasen 
Or every other. No more, for convenient 
example, is Strauss's ‘Don Quixote’’). 

Well-stocked music-shops still sell the 
score, ‘Three times at least ‘‘Le Sacre” 
has heen recorded upon the disses: prob- 
ably more. It has sSenerated numberless 
Columns of newspaper print: nearly count- 
less pages between COVeErS. Those that 
first acclaimed it have kept the faiths by 
less excited hearings and serutinies re- 
newed. Those that discovered it in cooler 
blood have often outdone the pioneers in 
considered praises, “A changeless few 
have questioned and decried ‘‘Tj,e Sacre,’ 
aS Similar minorities have haunted Pel. 
léas,”’ or ' Dristan,” or even the Ninth 
S¥Ymphony. Others still have hated it- 
and often Stravinsky himself—with an 
Unappeasable hatred in Which there is 
neither rhyme nor reason, >V all these 
Signs “The Rite of Spring’ has become 
an acknowledged masterpiece, a classie 
Ol modern music. a solitary, rather than a 
Senerative, monument in our tonal time: 
the proof that for a While there abode in 
igor Stravinsky “& Sovereign renius.”’ 
Yet when Dr. Loussevitzky and the 

Symphony Orchestra repeated “Le Sacre 
On iriday afternoon, for the first time in 
Six vears. there were those who stalked 
‘rom Symphony Hall, between Part One 


i 


and Part Two, not Only as indignant souls | 


but as those who Would exhibit far and 
wide their indignation. Ifapless spirits! 
perhaps accustomed to dominate else. 
where, they were as impotent as we 
‘others who would Sladiv see Pranck’s 
Symphony or Chaikovsky’s ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? tossed into the lonal discard, Yet 
must we endure much more frequent 
repetitions than wil] ever be their jot 
With ‘“‘Le Saare.” .. Others still in 
trembling voices. in angry or seornful 
accents, spoke bitterly to neighbors who 
admired Stavinsky’s music, who by it had 
heen engrossed and moved. As though 
it were not for each of uS to recelve from 
a given piece of music Whatever sensa- 
tions it may bring to our several selves, 
Sympathetic or unsympathetic, neither 
hating and loving, letting it RO at 
that. 

On the other side of the account there 
Was an audience that filled every chair: 
listened in grim earnest; lingered to re. 
ward remarkable performance with wide- 
spread, honest, hearty applause in Which 
excitement, uncommon On © sVvmphonie 
riday, composer as well as conductor 
was surely included. In a word in Mebru- 
ary of 1933 the remembered phenomena, 
when “le Sacre” is jn question, of Janu- 
ary or April, 1924. The darkey preacher 
Who reminded his congregation that “the 
world do move,” could hardly have heen 
Bostonian. Meanwhile the untender 
youth of Smith College are al] agoe for 
‘The Rite of spring,’ which they are to 
receive next Tuesday: while Dr. Itousse- 
vitzKy may well proceed in another sea- 
son With the revival he Projects of an-.- 
other Stravinskian masterplece, “Cidipus 
Kiex.”’ 


Repetition and familiarity, such as the 
records give, confirm the impression that 
‘le Sacre” loses nothing essential in per 
formance as concert-plece, Rather, the 
following mind and hnagination eESCAD: 
the diversions of Settings and cestumes. 
the divided interest between music 
sounded and dance-movement visualized, 
Besides, concert-performance by such an 
orchestra as Dr. oussevitzky’s or Mr. 
Stokowski’s far transcends any that 
might be possible to a theater-band as- 
Ssembled by a ballet-company., As with 
“concert” Wagener here in America, so 
also with “concert” Stravinsky. , 
Clearer stands the abstract quality of 
“Le Sacre’”’ upon Which, from the outset, 
the composer prided himself. Here igs 
music of the generating spring, of the 
life-force that conquers wintry death; 
that pierces through to the earth and, 
struggling, receives it: that refills and 
revitalizes the bodies and the souls 
of the folk. Yet not unresisted. There 
are opposing forces of nature, to .be 
propitiated by sacrifice. to be beaten 
down under spring’s triumphant feet, be- 
fore life and creation shall again possess 
the spirits of men. Clearly a conception 
for music, invitine far-spreading design 
and manifold expression. 

‘‘Le Sacre du Printemps: Tableaux de 
l¢ Russie paienne’’——tome-pictures of 
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ii ‘ Dr Kouss revived. it at the|best a faulty orchestrator. § 
rw ) 1 : , he. ‘Spring ie ryan ) iy etm . uch is | 
: ssia, Kor Stravinsky Sees the) ag the drum beat lashes at th ant | Symphony concert yesterday, after aj|the fashion nowadays. In much of 
ated of sore definition. He would have Rounds’; the suggestive se if loa sshiyghinnt a | rest of six years. Listening to the instrumental hate’ the conteenana at 
his spring primordial; his forces of na- in the procession of the © en, qa : masterly interplay of rhythms, the the scoring sustains this opinion. Tak- 
ture as gods with rites; his folk as primi- mic frenay of re Cre se ene iene Pt del ve superb instrumentation, sensing the in- ing a heterodox view one listener be- 
tive tribesmen rude, savage, in the Then to the night and t ome engai definable power of the. music and the/lieves that the B-flat Symphony was 
mists of old night. Not our spring which the darksome rv reget al ti guitare : uncanny depth of the composer’s im- aptly scored in relation to the general 
ages counted or uncounted have glossed man quailing before a ev d ah Y thay agination, one could not help feeling tenor of the work. The ideas are ef- 
and sentimentalized, but a bare and and holding evil; the lit ig 7) ak pel yr that but little genuine progress has fusive, even swollen, as if an uncon- 
primal spring, bare and real, Naturally as the adolescents describe ; ¥ alice of been made since 1913. In countless trollably romantic young man were in- 
the return to a primeval, pagan Russia ated magic circles in roe ae i . e places a melodic progression, a har- dulging in the wildest day dreams 
which music, characterizing, should make the wood-winds; the yin ot yf ry lie pe pe monic or rhythmic effect recalled simi- «bout the coming of Spring. The 
universal. (‘Le Sacre” has swayed audi- rhythmic frenzy in the R101 , ware “Py Bry: lar procedures in many pieces con- equally turgid instrumentation econsti- 
ences from Copenhagen to Chicago.) elect virgin; the dil pode to econ A avkdints ceived after “The Rite of Spring.” jtutes an excellent medium for the ex- 
Hence also the division of the ‘picture’ angular, ominous ritual; sa i } re Just as composers like Beethoven, pression of the ideas. An accidental 
into two panels—evening of adoration, into paroxysms, from aytetretle lias dance Wagner and Debussy influenced minor Stroke of genius, as it might be said. 
night of sacrifice; the division of each tia, through the final sacrifi os ‘i Aah | composers for years afterward, s0 The remaining number was the de- 
panel by sub-titles into a succession ol scarcely two successive hopes rye pa this work of Stravinsky has had its lightful second suite of dances that 
rites. ance of the Adolescents, Spring same _ beat; the swilt, ca «wobec maker on effect on music of the last 20 years, Felix Mott] arranged for concert use 
Rounds, Worship and Dance of the Never before did music seek suc SS ad In the future, indeed, ‘The Rite of fT0™M operas by Gluck. , - « | 
Barth as in Part One. Mystic Circles, Only once at the hands of » gaya ie M on Spring’ may be as much a musical The orchestra goes to New York 
vocation of Ancestors, Sacrificial Dance it gained them. For him 4 ho nea Fo Th nd landmark as the ‘“‘Eroica’? Symphony, xt week. At the next regular con- 
of the Virgin €hosen to Die as in Part us who receive it, “Le pa pd lode ny “Tristan,” and “The Afternoon of a certs, on March 10 and 11, Dr Kousse- 
Two: so onward with the familiar desig- temps’? remains solitary Oar iite + laut Faun.” vitzky will play Sipelius’ Sixth Sym- 
nations in score and program-books. by able. Take it or leave it. ile asts, | Stravinsky’s obstreperous piece is phony, Strauss’ “Thus Spake Zara- 
al] odds a design worked out with clari- it is obsession. A PR | still too much for some listeners, Sev- ‘hustra,”” Arthur Foote’s ‘Night 
fying, diversified and potent Imagination, Of the numbers that filled the earlier | eral persons in yesterday’s audience Piece”’ for flute and string orchestra 
| ! an | ‘ancert. little need be said. left during intermission; more depart- and Edward Burlingame Hill’s new 
So to a music that should develop and part of the concert, 1 2 rf a ’ Pp Third Symphony C. Ww 
express itself by rhythms, meters, so- From the outset the sng ata. : = Fig me a Pha “Yi abrir <@h - 7 —— - 
norities; that should proceed in rough- was upon it. For Hobins ead Peas, | stark lt ° bee is 5 catagpgn to po <Gf v on By PHILIP HALEf? ry 
hrases and hard-edged progres- ence waited in anticipatory area : | e o e score, which re-'| | 
ple that should be clothed in granitic |\come. For ‘‘The Rite’ conductor and | mains as fresh as ever. One would € Boston Symphony orch ra, Dr? 
angen j j—OF set even them at naught; orchestra reserved themselves. A march like to be on earth 50 years hence Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the 17th 
ayia pucry timbres in darkling shadows from Giuck’s opera of “Alcesti’” went and hear it played. Would people then |concert of its 52d season yesterday af- 
o Mencia 11 rhts Yet given the moment neatly rhythmed; a minuet | from his acclaim it as a masterpiece as we do/**Tn00n in Symphony hall. The pro- 
ah “rg tbe altogether untender or/ ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ a “Grazioso from | today, and as did a militant few on /8'2M was as follows: Gluck, Ballet 
eat ‘erace The means—whatever it/his “Paris and Helen,’ renewed the | that May day in 1913 when most of the |SWte No. 2, arranged by Felix Mottl. 
Beed th t Musorgsky or Strauss or De- charm of the woodwinds when his mel- | audience hissed and yelled? One ven- Sooumenn, Symphony in B flat No, 1. 
ood had prought into music; the mod-\ ody flows through them, the melanchols | ture to prophesy, yes. Stravinsky, La Sacre du Printemps.” 
ceniat mechanisms of polyrhythms, ~oly-| that was sentiment to these eighteenth: | In spite of the prevailing barbaric), SChumann’s symphony was _per- 
oat and chord-successions; instine-|century dances. In a ‘Slave Dance, force a discerning ear can detect a jog- formed in a splrited Manner that gave 
tona fh ractised mastery of orchestral| likewise from ‘Iphigenia,” the orchestra ical, ordered harmonic scheme in the |Pleasure, especially to thousands who 
fi bp i” bove all the inventive, ac-'ceavorted not too rudely amusing the | tonal conflicts. Phere is a distinctive think that no music has been written 
eer tiching puissant genius—for in “Le! nobility, the gentry and their ladies no flavor to Stravinsky’s dissonance—at ‘ince the death of Schumann and Men- 
Se it is nothing less—of Stravinsky | doubt as did the ballet at Paris in 1774. | least in this work—just as there ig in | “elssohn and even entertain doubts 
sacre f f Once more Glick remained a composer music by Prokofieff. This, indeed, ig 2>0ut Johannes Brahms. Cecil Gray, 
4 utcome, yesterday, spoke large|best heard in a theater that neglects one ‘thing that distinguishes the inno- Putting Sibelius by the side of 
The a manifold and deep: the more | him. | vating genius from the noisily revolt- Beethoven, if not above him, says of 
ne yaaterful performance. Dr. Kousse- Then, followed, as though two sprins ing dilletante. More than a few mod- Mendelssohn and Schumann, “There are 
fo~ vere nd the orchestra, man for man, pieces were better than one, however | ernists wallow in superficial chaos. few critics today who would be prepared 
Meeaned a complex pattern clear; sus- wide the gulf between them, Schumann's | Some consider this to have been to maintain that either of them was a 
Tatned the intricacy and the force of the symphony in B-flat, the so-called sym- | gee enene # greatest masterpiece; a symphonist of the first rank.” Probably 
" ‘thms; reared the tonal structure phony of the Rhenish April. pen | ah so far as to say that his pow- this symphony in B flat would be more 
tiie upon plane; vitalized phrases and short memory, it has been played with ers have since diminished. In the past welcome if it were not performed so 
Pe ho ns: turned timbres incandescent; poth more flourish and more finesse at few years we have heard to advan- often at these concerts. “When in doubt, 
Rchieved tirelessly the elemental might these concerts. Within long memory 1 tage “King Oedipus,” the Concerto for Play Schumann’s first symphony” 
vt" the whole. “Le Sacre’ is a throw-back fag also been played far too often at wind instruments, especially the “Syme seems to have guided conductors here 
‘ A Pied ancestral savagry and night, them. (Two others—in C major and D |  wetvined of Psalms.”’ It is Just as well, and in other cities. Is it not possible 
ta nature-dread and the nature-worship minor better deserve return). As it 18, | | tala to mention and pass hurried- that this composer in the years to come 
behind each one of us. A sovereign and the patientest listener hears every fault; | : y over such scores as ‘‘Apollon Musa- will be remembered by his D minor 
despotic power in the composer is Upon yepines under every virtue. Like Franck’s | i aan the “Capriccio” and the Violin symphony, a romantic work, with its 
us irresistible. What Stravinsky accom- gs. mphony, immediate and long Dig pi wad : oncerto that Mr Dushkin played last \tinge of pleasing melancholy, and by 
lished Dr. Koussevitzky and the orches- j¢ the only salvation. H, T. P. | year, These are devoid of enduring |some of his songs? This symphony in 
vo conveyed. Nor did they overlook the B ton S mphony Orchestra i Substance and lack individual style. (B flat is aggressively cheerful, boister- 
softening, gYacile implications. 1 Osto Y Be sat | eit’. was another work concerned [ously so, as if the composer shouted, 
‘ pecifications from music and per- It is disconcerting: to rea a ala | } h Spring. on the program yester- “Come my friends, let’s be gay, spring 
formance might be endless: the soit, IM- “The Rite of ory is ES ayyllberal | rvs & This was Schumann’s febrile B-'is here.” He wrote it in the winter: it 
troductory airs out of folk-music that are Disconcerting ecause this eng 7 seas Symphony, an ingratiating work was first performed in a March month, 
as the breath of spring stealing Into the score of Stravinsky seems sO © been Vv vp ge: warm weather and soft but conductors bring it out at any time. 
luminous evening; the celebrated chord in the present that it might have al ernai sunshine, It loses effect, how- {If it were to be put on the shelf for 
“Harbingers of Spring” that is the MTS’ written yesterday; geceene gers 7 in _  Sver, when placed next to Stravinsky’s several seasons its freshness might be 
fierce sounding of the note of power, the cause so much 6f the music written i. , te on a warm, lethargic February ‘restored for an occasional performance. 
pounding rhythms, the tumultuous s0- the last two decades loudly vasa cy ame This symphony is of the early 40s. 
norities, of the games of the tribal youth. edges its debt to the plangencies an ; @ chumann, like Brahms and Chopin, Gluck’s Minuet and Grazioso are of 
the grinding of tonality against tonality boisterous rhythms of this score. . S considered by some to have been at the 18th century. 
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) Seanad trom - ic of 
we sa ili avged from the ballet-mus | 
i. Delightnny epee ari mu yt “ i “including a march from “Al: 
from, operas: is muc fresher an a iC ek, inclu gs § " 
more beautiful than any page of Schu-| waste’? and dances from “Iphigenia in 
mann’s symphony. If one not knowing) ais’ and “Paris and Helen, Al- 
haracter of Stravinsky’s “Sacre) .octe,” the preface to which sets forth 
the CRAs ” ing into S -| stuck’ olutionary theories of 
du Printemps” and venturing yM~-!| Gluck’s then revo 
hony hall, had glanced at the pro-| onera, saw the light in 1767, In the 
Prada and seen the word “Printemps three-quarters of a century that pepar 
he might reasonably have expected tO sted this opera from the symphony , 
hear music of mating birds; joyous sonpumann music travelled -far, an 
country folk; Damoetas and Menalcas technically at least it was . gop 
‘singing in Amoebaean verses, the ae far again ag er Naat sya aha hci 
of Amaryllis and Galatea, He mig year of “Le ag i ey rogers 
had Thomson’s line in mind: Gluck and Schuma Sua 
have ~ j i was Stravinsky 
as l ring! Ethereal mild- ¢eliows in their day, as 
caret et in his; today the music of ‘‘Le Sacre,” 
e.”? i ; 9 A on 5 
MPeit he would have found StravinskyS that provoked a near-riot a eas 
spring anything but gentle or ethereal; hearing In Paris apd ero are. Sfone 
hat while and outraged not a fev 
he would have discovered that ‘+ in Symphony Hall 11 
, rificial and teux presented it In »Sy 
there was dancing, it was sac ds almost ‘restrained 
avy-foot- years later, soun ; 
for the most part singularly ne 1e ; f dissonance and of 
i tment hav€ in the matter 0 
ed. Nor would his disappom hat ic freedom Nevertheless this 
bee ieved when he was told thal rhythmic n. ae | 
agian pd al picture of pagan Russia. music preserves its yes paggelibanrah ra | 
He would have said “There were other ard remains Pan ecsciva: ser’ | 
he j and most im ° | 
anced in welcome of the ing | 
airing. mre pve had ideas of beauty. History Made in “Sacre” : 
He might express a desire to see tne insky already pales | 
ballet, for then ing Pega nelle ge ge a ot the jeter Stravinsky | 
) e noise and palls; most 0 5 
reasonable excuse for violence, | du +05 But with the ‘Sacre’ | 
‘< music. When the “Sacre GU was still-born. | ‘ee this | 
astemps" was first performed here, he made history, ant eae ie Soo oy 
the first part by ts vey a wish va a pag Penge stebae by it | 
m § a sec~ itions that have be 
more important than the posi ee ee 9 s the 
et te terday this second part seemed g, Wagner s “Tristan avertoy oo te 
rei have more true character—l.e. 1 swarm of cage _ er oer | 
fe Way. glories were reflected. Cay 2 p 
ie behavior of the audience — With all oxi As yi hale BPs 
is “Picture Of Pa- from Stravinsky s Pp! cP BNR 
the performance of this dable. tuasia’ one can now coolly appraise 
ssja” was highly commendabie. Russia, one © tuba the first 
isis ‘was no hostile song pga et the yagi a ky Se tative Be 
y + jeft the ha uring jn bot sustaine ; «Ute 
comparatively agg oat ‘iti near- teres : the final dance of the 
. lish critics, nea terest. Clearly epic 
the performance. Eng B flat «4 Losen for sacrifice does lack 
n’s symphony in av victim choser ; harthmic 
4 “Broken crecKery progress, aS Cecil Mats Rares 
longing to the nine’ f as they are, Stravinsky $ 
99 have classe But, short as y . "Oe t nt 
school.’ How would they she are pungent, and his treatment 
, the “Sacre du Prin- themes are pungen’, aanel: a 
es ate atte Crghestte Oe Oe Strauss, His 
, repeated tonight. that of Wasn ee ae foe 
The neti bid“ es om of town next many imitators ha e nets pt la: 
Friday and Saturday. oe re pa orga ag eee arokeniee! chaos 
10 11 will where they Pp 6: : 11 clarity. 
the concerts of March t 6 fusion Stravinsky is all clarl' 
le 8 C 1ony No. 9%. and contusion aid that “Le 
as follows: Sibelius, Symp d ‘nally it may be sai 
"pat for fiute and And finally . ens and 
Foote, A Night Piece . fi t ‘ med has that fusion of me . 
be ill, Sinfonietta (first Sacre utstand- 
SE rte) Strauss, “Ajso Sprach matter that characterizes all 0 


Zarathustra.” ing achievements. | 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | Inspire’ Enthusiasm 


| ' 1 that “Le 
i t a To longer may We feel 
As though in celebration 0 ial gee WE Ay man demands pon 


* ‘ 
season that seemed to have put in Sacre ‘stra, but the piece is not 
its appearance prematurely, Dr.| cnild’s play yet. The per ’ 


i id bril- 

Koussevitzky and the Symphony terday was poth discerning al 
: liant, eh: oe 
Orchestra offered yesterday both Dr. Koussevitzky s felicitous tre 


i schu- 

ing,” - jost enduring of Sc 
the First, so-called “Spring, Sym ment : oe Ravi ae tee 8 - 
phony of Schumann and the “Rite a here. The music of Gluck, 


7 WwW beauti- 

+ 99 ; - stately, graceful or fiery, Wee | 
of Spring of Stravinsky rin Miaeed. and for this music there 
applause. The perform- 


. ia] Aol 
STARTING WITH GLUCK = [*25_ colt. symphony and of “Le 


Benak i thusiasm 
As preface to these timely items came Sacre’ inspll ed en ‘ 


the second suite that Felix Mottl ar- | 


wT 


With Twenty Years On 


Its Much-Enduring Head 


— 


Nar ne pene 


—-—— 


Return to Symphony Hall, After Six Seasons, of Stravinsky’s 
Epoch-Making “‘Le Sacre du Printe::ps’—Footnotes 
That Time Has Added to It—} ie Stage-Piece 


im Originally Planned 
Aw 23 y 1933 _—— sufficient, and baffles every attempt at 


| scenic portrayal. In it Stravinsky has 
T IS six years since “The Rite of actually gone heyond the theater, al- 
Spring’? was last heard in Boston. though he clings to it obstinately. 

It is twenty years, lacking only Aj 
few months, since the “‘débacte’’ 
e first performance in Paris on 
wet 


[From the conflict with the pub- 
Ol \lic]) Stravinsky emerged a more illustri- 
May jous man. The choreography of Nijinsky, 
', 1213, in the Théatre des Champs IXly- |however, was unable to stand up under 
‘ces, by Diaghilev’s Russian ballet, with the attack, and was replaced by a dif- 
‘fonteux conducting and Nijinsky and ferent version. . . . [But the new 
‘file, Piltz as chief dancers. Through choreography of Massine] denied the 
ihe two decades intervening it has been magnificently human motivating basis 
the most discussed, the oftenest cited, the of the work to conform to a purely ab- 
inost imitated piece of music of its age. stract conception, which was consciously 
(ne who undertakes an article upon it in emptied of all significance. He simplified 
1933, must ask himself, with fear and the actions by eliminating all historical 
‘rembling, “What that is new about it reminiscence, all archmological associa- 
can still be written?” And an honest an- tion. Mere plastic exercises, de- |, 
=<wer is bound to be, ‘‘Probably nothing.’ nuded of all expression. Nijinsky’s | 
ln an article prefatory to performance, dancers were driven by the rhythm. 
fresh impressions (if any) must await Massine’s simply make awkward play 
that performance. But the many judg- with it.’”’ But the paradox consists also | 
inents of a score of years may well be in the fact that the very strength of this 
synthesized, with emphasis upon the impression from the music of ‘‘Le Sacre’”’ 
newer writings. And in anticipation of is matched by the conviction that the |! 
performance, the unfolding idea behind whole has some tremendous and over: | 
the whole may well be retold, especially powering significance; that there must | 
if it ean be more particularized than was be a key to unlock torrents of meaning. 
usually possible in the past. ITor, proba- (Of which meaning 


~, more later.) i 
bly, no music of the present century de-' The second paradox consists in the fact! 
pends so much for full understanding ;that “Le Sacre’”’ is both the beginning and | 


upon the background and the germ with- ‘the end of a style. Perhaps no musical 
in the composer’s mind. “work has ever been written which at first 
vt. ‘performance brought more startling new- 
Time—and Paradoxes :ness of effect. (To be sure, it is not dif- 
ue ‘ficult to trace the technical antecedents 
\\ ith that statement one comes upon ibut despite all that, the newness of the. 
the first fact that emerges from the ac- -effect is indisputable.) The known music 
cumulated years: “The Rite’ is a Work :or pebussy prepared the way for ‘Pel- 
of unparalleled paradoxes. For one, no iléas.”? Wacner’s mature style was the 
other ballet makes ag complete and defin-jposult of evolution: likewise Beethoven's 
itive an impression in the corcert-hail, 4nq Bach’s. But “Le Sacre” in its im- 
without the accompanying dance. Rud-|) »ession upon earlier listeners, was revo- 
hyar DD. Chenneviére’s words are to the lution. It was thus hailed in many quar- 
point: “One knows what an impressSlON |:org as the beginning of a musical era 
of intoxicating stupor it pr@duced in| nprecedented in the advances to be 
aris when given by Pierre Monteux at |inade. Actually, this beginning was also 
his concerts, separated from piastic pres- ithe end. True. nO work or stvle has been 
entation.” André Levinson goes farther las much imitated since Wagner But 
value’ Ms hy Blea Petrusnka, | the | these imitations have gone, long since, the 
oy 9etween eye and ear is perfect./\way of imitations generally; while Stra- 
While ‘Petrushka’ cag hold its own tri- | vinsky himself has hean i ewd 
umphantly in the concert-hall, it is, M€V-| to see that the tool of “I e tap ak i Jig 
ertheless, incomplete outside the theater, ) too] too keen-edged to be parity ‘ . Phy or we 
Ned bac: the action arises directly out of |} once Oy ee Ae om 
1é music and completes it. This is not The bi snl » tia ; 
‘he case with ‘Le Sacre du Printemps.’ ane ih a Pie a5) Pr arr ie iii 
Its musical scheme is limitless and self- enough to have bo ta i ne oh 
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| rh 4 ‘the most fun 
| Or ckitelo--the expression of that 


transcends the scop 


| The Idea Rehind 


> speak ‘én: laid the scene; in. prehistoric Russia 
pchine grea ey ee 0 aie of i, ae eal, | rather than elsewhere. Because the, 
sirely guia yr ha leteness rarely to be scene might just as well have been laid 
he Mi iy -itgh ental requirement in any other prehistoric land, ‘‘Le Sacre’ 
pp which has become universal. bie pl oe his 
; . jdea, Stravinsky then collaborated with 

wane pemer Seren the painter, traveller and archeologist, 
Nicholas Roericn. Roerich drew upon his 

archeeological and ethnological knowl- 


. py ? 
in his ‘Stravinsky edge to suggest a sequence of scenes a, d 


André Schaeffner, 


| (Editions Rieder, Paris, 1931) presents a ceremonies and rituals among pagan Rus- 


ail aad ; 46 : ite’ o ‘ fe . : vr 1X. 
version of the origin of ates atta, sians, such as might ee sporsetedte ; 
which is the diametric opposite 0 t he pression to this motif: 0 the propitia neh 
vinsky’s often quoted words tha eye of the germinating, holy or gvhnall Roeric ; 
; come from the idea. M ~~ | projected ballet. rbd ai oe 
did eo contania not anecdotal: objJec-' ingefinite enough not to hamper th 
in bes descriptive, construction.” | fyture choreographer, Vaslav nile apie 
, wo ? ‘ 4 . ‘ og + 2 £ - r¢ i . 7 
Behieftner writes: ay vu. | Bollowing is, tn ett Cncelved the fir 
t “It was while completing nue by u- | Someones) wtintitaares 4 yi iar | Beech 
, of ‘The Firebird,’ at Peters-' musical germ 0 Ps eee 4 
mentation of “The t : 


burg, toward the end of April or the be: | 


id r polyharmonic chord which begins ane 
ginning otf May, 1910, that Ce Mee 'C number immediately following the intro 


‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ came to Stra- duction to the first part, the number en: 
vinsky. Contrary to what has been ed titled ‘Harbingers of Spring. Rtn toad 
tended, this first idea was not musical, tion followed, with a view to initia per 
put entirely plastic. It came kO Lange a | formance in 1912. Le Sacre rigs Scape 
a dream. <A ballet unfolded before him.) any finished toward the end 0 aren, 
which was made of the single dance of 1913. 

a young girl before a group of emaciatea, ian 

almost ossified old dotards ot fabulous aa i" 

. ianced to the very point of | Tribes and Rites | 
age. She danced blot oe , Spare ene | 
exhaustion. Actually the suggestion of | If it be true that a pearing | TN 
‘this dream became the matter not of the; Sacre’ in concert perto svige-bi St, 
‘entire ballet, but of the final scene Cl); cries for an i hy ga I aes Ape ve 
‘Te Sacre,’ in which the Chosen One, | shaking rhythms an seer roe ce oh 
until then immobile and rigid, looses her-! granitic hardness, it is al: : 


sey . 
se 


3 } > 7 * > © © ring is tO 
self for a Sacrificial Dance pefore the | best preparation for such a epee 3 ay 
Later Stra- | pe found in the scenario of ay Nidjinsky 
of INIJIOSK). 
ras then als: 


id group of Ancestors. ft rhe : 
Gr oky Saeniy plended the solitary dance |} the abandoned choreography 


of the young givl before the old relics | The purport of “The Rite “ 


: : ; +2 ‘ : eures on the 
of manhood, with the mechanism of | closed in the actions of the fig +h 
, 


7 , cesture 
piles al ainciaenc , , ao vhich corresponded gest 
spring. The simple coincidence of ihel stage, wh 


1 with the spring led | gids te Fe tight Nt aD 

~ hae to see in this savage dance rhythm of the music, which rt 
r eg gir he very 
of the young sirl t Pe biies , : 
of the troublesome problem the awak- the score. begs re. an 
ening season had set astir im his lowing deseription are <« 
/mind This problem was the phenom: J,evinson sr ae aes 
enon of the tender bud piercing each November, 1924, “pi ve t 
| ‘ | M4 4 : ’ - . ory. ! 
| year the hard substance which 1s the’ sky’s choreograpn. 
| wood of the tree. The young girl—pret- ge 
ty, fresh, tender—symbolized for sStra- Nast & Co., 
’ “ na 

vinsky the forces which were,.destined to 


The main sources 0 


New York, 1914). 


{mn ry ? i) 
of death which the old wrecks of men so_ hal nape Pa Ges 
ly suggested.” | “Stre skys * 

Y @ehaeffner alee discusses the title of | scribes yp Miece of impressionist! 
the work, which he believes might better, as an ve seiner : 

have been “Printemps Sacré”; or in Ger- | writing, Se po en on ag 
man, ‘‘Frihling, der heilige,” or as We sede gla A datte 

might vender it in English: “Spring, simple thames 4010 derived 
Sacred Spring.” But he says in the next the open ns eallaaone). 
sentence that two ideas are superimposed | Lithuanian folketone arpeseios. 
in the work: That of the holy, hallowed . break ai ee | 
Spring and that of the necessity for the | ente1 a it-~ vtonishing piece © 
Conse¢ration and the sacrifice of a hu-' gethel a an irteen separate parts 
man being to the Forces of Spring. To; 1ns, where 


' ! Tiding ostinato accompanine! 
make this idea compelling, Stravinsky cluding the dependently and et 


acid and disquieting impressl 


naturally find most elemental, most un- nd most secret business 


mixed manifestation—in the prehistoric pubescent gs in tre 

time when the existence of whole tribes | spring: sap iu 

might be conditioned upon Spring doing cn A their songs.” 

its work; when the failure of the fertiliz- | a | th Me ‘Whitworth continue: “ 

ing and generating activities of nature 4e ta directness of great art, 

might well mean entire extinction. the simple ‘ temps’ points the im 
Because he was a Russian, Stravinsky |Sacre du Printemp . 


But he left the whole . 


. . . . »f the 
Stra- | cesture, inflection by inflection, wi} 

imag ani : rost outré effects In 
image give meaning to the most Pte tb 
article vY 
we j 1\ for 

Theater Arts Monthly | 
in The Se ne Misia: 
Geoffrey \\ me 
worth’s “The Art of Nijinsky” (Mcbrice, 
° 4 , J 2 : ean 1 We 
“phe Rite of Spring” yg ae 4 2 
. 4° YT 1) } if 
‘ainarts: “The Adoration of the tua vs 
'perpetuate life, in the face of the forces parts: “The / et ee onite, in. bi 
to Apollo’ de- 
os aaa’ 2 7S | 
oduction to the first Par’ 


hardly in the sty'e of 
number © 
tunes (Schaeffner fies 
{\ ee a 
some of whicn 
These 
i fl 


t are soon gathered \ 


eh an 
; i ; y j ; in . y «4 | ne 
cast it in the milieu in which it would | move quite on of all the 


a) 


flowers pre: Subject matter of the Second Part. 
es, OV Cl; t/ 


to put forth their buds, birds try: 


tion not away to an imaginary world] Me™ 
of sentiment or ideal emotion, but back! tion: 
to a time when man was still at hostile ten. 

grips with nature, when the struggle be- line of the hills 
tween rich and poor had not begun, but ; 
when rich and poor alike were ranged | 
together in a common strife with the 


winds and the waters. 


used the phrase ‘herd-instinct’ 


realizing what it meant, here it is real- 


ized before our very eyes. 

“Primarily, we have said, this ear 
life of man was a life of fear; but al] 
it was a life of ecstasy and, now a 
then, of a strange communion with 
ture such as we of today e 
know. 
kind. At certain times and seasons, how, 
why, man knew not, she would tyake to 
herself the aspect of a most kindly god- 
dess, and then would man feel himself 
to be so near to her and so grateful that 
nothing, it seemed, could be too great 
or too fearful a sacrifice if only he might 
attain again to.’ at delight. And it was 
found that the .* ~°- 9f the goddess could 
indeed be gained, ..- “2 propitiated 
with fitting rites, so thar a. sruellest 
winter, from every shoot and tendri] 
the sap would rise, and the brown earth 
bring forth its secrets, and man once 
more be warm, and children Play in the 
sun, This is the holy rite of prayer and 
sacrifice which is celebrated in ‘Le Sacre 
du Printemps.’ There is no other plot 
and we need only sit and watch, with 
a kind of grim but simple wonder, the 
gradual completion of the ceremony. ‘ 

“On a luminous spring evening the 
young men of the tribe are being in- 
structed in the appointed incantations” 
(Dance of the Adolescents). ‘Soon a bevy | 
of girls approach” and we come to the | 
Jeux du Rapt (Games of Abduction), the | 
“ritual aet which is the Syvmbo] of the | 
Clan’s desire for fruitfulness, for sturdy 
sons and daughters to assure the safety 
in old age of those now at their prime. 
Then, huddled together in little fumbling 
sroups, these strange worshippers bhe- 
gin to pay their homage to the powers 
of the earth and of the stars. To a weird 
music they perform what is due, to a 
rhythm of unwearying persistence that 
throbs through all the festival, so that 
at last the whole broad earth seems to 
be throbbing, throbbing to the 


It was the life|carried b 
of the herd, and if we have ever glibly | hills. 


earth, 


the horns of spring.” 


ond Part may best be used: 


There is a sudden 
eak, and the theme that was blown 
over the land on the harmonics of the 
Violins igs heard played by muted horns— 


Mr. Levinson’s description of the Sec- 


: “Young 
girls, shoulder to shoulder, dance an old 


round with the angelic affectation of By- 


zantine saints. 
the Adolescents.) 
the evolutions of their 
greet the virgin, the 
to be the victim of the holy 


(Mysterious Circles of 
They single out [by 
dance] and 

Chosen One, 

rite.” 


They dance round her glorifying her, 


then depart. 
her and invest her with sacrificial robes. 
Then, in this magic circle, the victim, 
until that moment motionless, wan under 
her white fillet, begins the Death Dance. 
And I recall Marie Piltz, . . She 
seemed to dream, her knees turned in- 
ward, the heels pointing out, inert. A 
sudden spasm shook her body out of its 
corpse-like rigor. At the fierce onward 
thrust of the rhythm, she trembled in 
ecstatic, irregular jerks. ‘This primitive 
hysteria . . . completely seized and 
overwhelmed the _ spectator.” To the 
final exhaustion it went. The sacrifice 
to Iaribe, the sungod, was complete. 


Above All, Rhythm 


The Ancients surround 


Mr. Levinson may also describe the 


one underlying force of “The Rite,” 
which more than anything else is cause 
for the effect the music produces: “As 
though hypnotized by some hidden force, 
the dancers repeated over and over the 
same movements—rough-hewn, stum- 
bling, sinister—until suddenly a shudder 


ial beats of ' ¢ 
it.’ The elements of this ritual ran through them and changed this fixed, 


, are the mon : . 
dancing of the Games of Snring: the wit t- oT otonous unity of motion. 


lated conflict with ‘rival’ tribes; the desire, 


pompous Entrance of the Sage; the c 


the Sage, who pronounces his blessin 
by spreading himself face 
upon the earth. 
the Earth, 


all now face the sun, fearing its 
of the earth. 


to appease this jealousy. It forms the 


_——— 


Sacrifice and Conclusion 


Bereft of 
personality and of all individual 
these groups of liturgic dan- 


ere- cers, ressing close upon each other, 
mony of the Adoration of the Earth by hanana 3 r 


places, turning and _ wind- 


& ing, dominated by an overwhelming com- 
downward pulsion that seemed almost to disjoint 


. But in the Dance of their limbs and to weigh heavily upon 
which immediately follows, their bent necks. 


One positively had the 


, jealousy feeling that more harmonious, freer mo- 
A sacrifice is necessary tions would be plasphemous! 


“Whence comes the cruel magic of this 


piece that forces the Russian dancers, the 
most sensitive of modern artists, to obey 
its imperious commands, that grafts upon 


Again there is impressi _ their Slavic sensibilities the pathetic and 
tion, Which elskeineite wa’ sumarted te tae enthralled souls of primitive man? It is 


“Pagan Night.” 
h 


Betw the demon of the music; the piercing qual-. 
t Ss . . ’ . 
Sunrise must the Pench og MangineAd Let ity different from’ any other sound; the | 


eavy. implacable rhythm that shakes this 


Vhite n describe the introduc-| 
The details of nature are forgot- 
All that remains is the faint out- 
The air is still shiver- 
ingly cold; for the ice has not yet broken 
in the river; but now and then*harmonies | 
in the violins bring a hint of something | 

y a quiet breeze from over the | 
A hint of what? Before the answer 
without /is given, there is silence, and a new. | 

unsuspected activity is heard in the 
| It becomes clearer and clearer. 
ly |Everything in the earth is pushing. The 
SO |seeds are pushing through the soil: the 
nd sap is pushing out the hidden buds in 
na-'the trees; the water deep in the river is 


an never pushing at the ice 
For not always was nature un-/pr , 


; 
' 
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pewiidered, terrorize 
tude Yaeo motion. The re-creation of yi 
barbaric world is a tremendous feat of the 


| a ae | width 
a interesting to see what nsky 
ies oe this music, defying as it does, all 


. lastic transcription. The 
gp Stier dance movements he origi- 


roduction was the realiza- 
thm. He thought of this 


as a gigantic force, 
a of dominating the prin 
man, The dancers, DY ae simple me 
incarnation , 
rents of the music, the respective apap 
tion and force of the sound, its quality an 
quantity. the speeding-up and slowing: 
down of the pace.’ Which is to pay ner : 
age to the dominance of rhythm in Ae 
Rite of Spring.” -. But the reader who 
has patiently read this far may neverthe- | 
less prefer the verse of Siegfried Sassoon 
which Mr. White prints in his book, 
“Tam phage 
orybantic rupturing of laws. 
Toneh, the conductor! J ugulate the 


drums! 
Butcher the brass! Ensanguinate the 


strings! 
Throttle the flutes! .. .- Stravinsky s 
April comes 
With mitilens pomp and pain of sacred 
springs.”’ ; A. H. M. 
“Je Sacre” by Night 42 4/95 $14@ 
oO 


Trust the audienc 


. youngish, open-minded, high-s 
Tee haga use it likes to be, 
Sacre” its due. 
ably in the preceding 
body rose and went in 


at the paus 
“the picture.” At the end ca 


4; subjugated multi. | titions Mir, Stowkowski will replay it in 


both Philadelphia and New York. 
On Your 


Saturday eve 


ich is 
ning at the Symphony ee a. 2 
to give “Le 
Nobody departed observ- 
intermission. No- 
displayful dudgeon 


the two parts of 
ev igheng me the hesi- 


y stirred hearer, 


“Te Sacre” are in the air, Next 


On tour this week, Dr, Koussevitzky 


d the Symphony Orchestra will be 
Reard at Northampton and Smith College 
tomorrow; at New Haven and Yale on 
Wednesday; in New York on Thursday 
the only thing! evening and Saturday afternoon, in 
rimitive soul of | Brooklyn on Friday evening. In North- 
ans,| ampton and New York, ‘Le Sacre” will 
f the various ele- pe repeated. In a version shortened by 
the composer himself, Mr. Gruenber,’s 
Symphony, heard here a fortnight ago, 
will be replayed in New York. In Brook- 
lyn’ Mr. Burgin will take the solo-part 
in Glazunov’s Violin-Concerto. 


In Prospect 


There is revived and welcome prospect 
that in the spring Mr. Fiedler and his 
Sinfonietta may give a concert of mod- 
ernist music in the smaller forms. . . . 
Report also goes that Dr. Koussevitzky 
will add “‘Gigues’’ and “‘Rondes de Prin- 
temps” to the active Debussyan reper- 
tory at Symphony Hall. In neither has 
the conductor been heard there. 

H. T. P. 


sagem my enengneemeamge ses Seen on ree omnes eon en aan 
. N phoni hich h it ; 
(Curr ent ews The oraheathe eects tout Rated ina 


From Boston’s 


alternating with piccolo), two oboes and 
an English horn, three clarinets and a 
bass clarinet, two bassoons and a double’ 
bassoon, six horns, three trumpets, three. 
trombones and a tuba, the usual modern ° 


mtrasting themes. The first theme of: 


‘ | percussion, piano and strings. 
oncert- al ny Mach of the three divisions contains two. 
| 


| eee - ee eee 


The Sinfonietta of Mr. Hill, 


“Zarathustra” Again, 


Peg 3 Ahea 
PON this wed }. 
Symphony Concerts Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky has placed two pieces of 
novel interest. One, appropriate- 


Iv, will be heard for the first time on the 
excursion of the orchestra to Cambridge 
this evening, The other had a single hear- 
ing at Symphony Hall ten years ago. The 
new work is a Sinfonietta by Professor 
Kdward Burlingame Hill of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The revival is a Night Piece for 
Mlute and Strings by the veteran, Arthur 
Foote, who turned his eightieth birthday 
last Sunday, There are still resident com- 
posers whom conductor and audiences 
velcome, 

irst, for the Sinfonietta, this depart- 
ment is privileged to print the following 
note from the composer himself: ‘‘Last 
spring Dr. Koussevitzky suggested my 
irying a symphony in one movement. 
Vespite numerous experiments from the 


<’s"program for the 


he first division begins with energetic’ 
‘peated chords. Interwoven with these} 
chords is a counter-theme plaved by horns: 
Which probably has more significance in, 
the work as a whole than any one of the, 
principal themes. It is characterized by; 
the rhythm, one of the typically Rhian Se 
| can” species of rhythm. lt forms” thes 
| basis for the accompaniment toa Niimber | 
| Of the other themes: appears to be. the’ 
most used p’ece of musical matter in the’ 
entire comyvsition. It also lengs a dis- 
tinctively “iimerican’”’ flavor to the whole 
—a_a flare xr different, however, fiom that 
On mane '¢ ott posers firs? SCHOTT. which 
a found bebe typical of New England : 
_ The present sitMfonétta fhie > Cc , 
itypically American, % Ae oy ” raid 
The second theme of the first division | 
is more melodic, as is the Way of second | 
themes, somewhat suggestive of a waltz 
In the rhythm. The middle divisions con- 
tains two contrasted melodies of long 
breath, highly lyrieal in connotation. 
The counter-theme, discussed above, is 
frequently used by way of accompa ni- 
ment. The coneluding section is bril- 
liant, again with its own themes. AS a 
Whole, the work contains two fine eli- 
maxes; one at the end of the first divi- 
sion; the other, more considerable, at the 
close of the whole. Mr. Hill is dip. 


session that is 
ring whether haste Into 
burst into applause 1S 
er release. The ap- 


j , trong- 

impulse is usually the 8 
ea paturday. it prevailed ee ogg 
, , ° rg . ‘ 
nd conductor had been la 
Stade: Few that watched and remem 


i Mr. Monteux’s 
pered the reactions to Ms Symphony 


ion of ‘‘Le Sacre’”’ 
er in 1924 could reasonably rear ge a 
undiminished potency. the Hae holds in 
Te oti cng Ba f these concerts. 
its hands the future @) ; Pamsge sry 
A few alleged on Saturday acdadng 4 
ison with certain other con 
PoussevitzKky softens the smpee < pot? 
’s fiercest measures. sibly " 
eeice themselves. since si (abe oe ant 
recollection td RE EE oe ee 
first. overwhelming se Frege 
} | Dr. Koussevitzky, +1*© 
valet ae eae h he conducts In 
Stravinsky himself when os Lac or 
~a piece, gives just place and true eto 
+h mare er tive and poetizing pemshees 
that now and again £ ide betwee 


After all, the 
ceremony and tribal fro“Zre seldom blat- 


of Stravinsky are = 
rege AT side of epilepsy his L ccagertong 
stay thelr beat. ThOUED le Ve when to 
nator and orchestra, | 
tig the nervous strain—upon hearers 
pi well, ..- - AS it seems, finally, repe- 


inal st Ara ker a A and his peli Bl ia yee of dissonance. Such an 
aor "ee inpoumee ' 7, dba es is still not with- speek pa Mie t 1e diminished octave oc- 
wie di ge Sie re to begin Sale ee ae ! His dissonances, as 
in substitute: sa / es 20D be sonata-form, ‘| * yo, ia Teasos and give pleasure; 
eine Rene ie usual development WW!!! not offend those, even, to whom the 
section, a slow movement on independent |€'¥ t rm ‘‘dissonance” is anathema 
hemes, somewhat brief but fulfilling its — , 4 , 
gaye pedi ingis) oF + nie ag de’ This section, " se oe apes 
Pat isa tidy A ll gg rant also upon | | ne per formance of Mr. Foote’s Night 
doteas.. ts a ere x ore the end, a Groce —mae 4. if continues—is almost an 
“{uaigo “vic anti alt a opening theme of io ne oom ) 1e one previous perform-: 
before the piece andn re Sen enemeneenn most ‘ten youre nach das Lee 
“The themes as a whole are suggestive When Mr. Laurent Was Bk tha flutist. 
2 a “sinfonietta’ rather than a full-grown The music was composed in 1918 for flute 
Helge es 6 lhe sh Bi tig nse I ma y add that By hess for the Chamber-Music 
no descriptive basis The A tak ‘a i ny at its ‘conce oe chap baney: # rst Dee 
fives Sainte Mons aint P el ask of develop- 2 fiat rack + on Jan. 28, 1919. In the 
Without Pee a naurnciently difficult tho Suse: Playorer Cin i nae 
Se ut trying simultaneously to attain the Flute-Players’ Club in Boston on Oct. | 
pinout a eae agree With some sg vided P may 
LOM vaE tc ies BOt_ seemed necessary, | pon the occasion of the oresiiaaa 
ile a satis modest about his piece. The eminent 
‘ore Particularly programmist could get no other word. 
hc Pa emetta--writes AS He. BM: in ing yg hy: Pager it was ‘“‘a slight lit- | 
one movenient warn the analyst—runs in| i¢ ae. ie haitccsabe Lace pipe. oe SO. 
sions. It was writt “ oT prasties Givi- contain the whole But on those nalt-| 
self-contained iy last summer, It is dozen pages one di ina aaa .t ty 
Vestize of | ae He With not a sign or a sundity Wt Papers! y OL rare’ 
5 a4 program. Out of the themes hk 1en it was played ten years’ 


;and 1 a on 'S Tr 
)inad the contrasts between themes Mr. eso reviewers preferred it..to & Taney 


Hill designg his music. It is tl elaborate piece for solo-flute and orchés-' 
Compact and ’ ( . 1e most tra with which it was aired It ji 
rw anemconcise of the three syM- Ivric, reflective music avai d : 

eer . ‘ . . S . i , | , moagern-. 
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s” avoiding also the pitfall of an at- 

v fe a at a final climax-—often disas- 
trous, or even ludicrous, where so gentle 
the flute is concerned. 

musing piece is 


Nine Days’ Wonder 


Sibelius’s Sixth Symphony, in D minor, 
not the most impressive in the present 
sequence of seven, stands first on the 
current program. Last comes Strauss’s 
tone-poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra.”’ 
When it was new piece in 1897, the 
composer confided the first performances 
in America to the Boston Orchestra, 
then under Mr, Paur. This town heard 
it in October; New York in the following 
December. Loud and long was the de- 
bate; strange and fierce the rhapsodies, 
that it provoked. Now “Zarathustra” 1s 
established concert-piece; then it was 
nine days’ wonder upon an innocent 
world bedeviled. Mr. Lawrence Gilman, 
who was eye-and-ear witness, once re- 
called all this amusingly: 

“Huneker, then in full prime, “declared 
that when the music reached the section 
called ‘The Song of the Night Wanderer,’ 
he renounced Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms, and became maddeningly intoxi- 
cated—not with joy, but with doubt, de- 
spair and defiance.’ ‘Never,’ he remarked, 
‘Shall I forget that screaming trumpet 
[sic] as it cut, jaggedly across the baleful 
eloom! Sinister beyond compare Was the 
atmosphere, and | could have cried aloud 
with Dante, ‘Lo! this is Dis!’ ’’ Huneker 
recommended that ‘Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra’ be played once every season, and 
the awudienca be limited to poets, musi- 
eans. and madmen... ‘The latter, being 
Overmen, would grasp its sad truths.’ 
(Iuneker was not the enly critic who 
was moved to ransack Heaven and Hell 
for suitable images of praise or blame— 
though most of the appraisers stuck to 
Hell (or Bedlam) for their similes. 

“We have long since learned to view 
the once amazing score more calmly. . 
Thirty-five years take serious toll of the, 
modernity, the startlingness, of any | 
music Strauss’s cathedra: in tones, 
‘dangerou:lyv sublime,’ with its fantastic 
arches, half Gothic. half infernal, its 
‘hideous fiving abutments, gorgeous 
facades, heaven-sp ittine spires,’ dues 
not awe us as it did in 1897. The arches 
‘era less fantastic. and not even half in- 
 fernal. The flying abutments are no 
longer hideous. The rim of eternity 
does not seem auite So accessibie from Its | 
soaring spires as it evidently did in the 
impressible and innocent nineties.” 
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, Op. 37 
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at 8.15 o'clock | 


Tone Poem, Op. 30 


(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 


>? 


? 


symphony No. 6, Op. 104 


Sinfonietta in one movement 


(First performance in Boston) 
SOLOIST 


GEORGES LAURENT 


“A Night Piece,” for Flute and String Orchestra - 


“Also Sprach Zarathustra 
yed at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


Eighteenth Programme 


Allegro molto moderato. 
Allegro moderato. 
Poco vivace. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 11, 


IV. Allegro molto. 
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The works to be pla 


Sibelius 


CLAUDE ACHILLE DEBUSSY. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 10. at 2.30 o’clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 11. ar 815 o'clock 


Sinfonietta in one mov ement. Op. 57 


(First performance in Boston) 


No. O. Op. LO4 


‘O molto moderato. 
Allegro moderato. 


oy 


POCO Vivace. 


“A Night Piece,” for Flute and String Orchestra 


Also sprach Zarathustra. 
| Freely after Friedric} 


SOLOIST 


4 * . : yy ; - i | 
lhe will OC All LNCeCrFINISSioONn aiter tne 


O be played at these concerts may be seen in 


| : Atlen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week befor 


* the concert 





third. Sipellus assembles and assorts length: a vitorous and epitomizing close. 
tones of the emotional gamut of man: his themes and scraps of themes; draws The music is consideredly, rather than 
Sa | ! b "ascents out of darkness into light, them together into a pattern steadily| imaginatively, generated. It is clear, 
Concert eee spiritual sickness into spiritual tightened; intensifies the musical) cogent, propulsive, well wrought. The 
' anith: his longings and passions and thought; reaches the concentration-| progress is coherent, notably at the tran- 
es i depressions, disillusions, de- point; releases his hand, and wraith-Nke sitions, Both the balance and the unity of 
C t asted phen 0°4 his final encounter with the in- all has ape tg pret is no expression the whole are firmly maintained. Mod. 
on r panic Ae enigma of this Biortal life... He : or aga 3 Mi ze A ei shana Sane vas: ernisms, not too recondite or too insist- 
was concerned, finally, with pet varfinial, while the whole symphony is stran a ver’ wpice it. If there are hints of Honeg- 
that should transigure Dexia: the more lumiimean and serene. The ear hears it EE ell beginning. elsewhere there is 
om oser passing platitudes; that shou 0 aw tion, the eye sees reflections in cl till Dat. thee es fmerican Hill, Through- 
maintain the high pitch of imagination, | lg y ear, 8 nin a pay of harmonies and timbres 
creation, transmission. nu deg luti th } ~ots the line and the body of the music 
re a le, the ‘Dance As there is evolution, so there is mood. in hich + 
There 8. er vathuetre sets free his The first movement is a muted music of thin ; Atalit: ve Toe, Subatnaeee 
‘. ‘6 h t 2% Song” in which Zarat — etd the converging lines, almost monotonous in on vita ity flag. Lacking only is the 
Strauss with Zarathus ra, rejoicing gos all taigs tpred py anges hatter color. The second is both simple and in- variously impr en ing usually a7 
. ° ssian me 7 rs ee te aty hee : S = SS HIS music. 

Ma hon of Sibelius, ae the banalities of the Viennese genious, capricious with lttle devices and that he has written mathematica] ot 
ympno y than larged. Played as Dr. Kous- | conceits. The third has the pungency that even drily; only from his h ically or 
Hill and Foote — reas po awed them, as from an | marks almost all Sibelius’s scherzi ys ms head into the 

SOV : 


as heads of his heare 
inner intensity striving toward ecstasy, | music of the folk. The finale renews, —— A 
anol. 33 NALA they become plausible, if not potent, a 


a. <. P, 
| With more energy, the impression of the 
vf r,ulative beginning—of motivs assembled, int 
| " f concentrated, cumulat | es S » Intensi- 
NCE MORE, at og Woe rh tage pees “if the listener chooses, he may fied, concentrated, then suddenly dis- 
7 » ’ . . aco ~~ ee F TS a ers . . 
Se eervicaky exceed as conduc: hear only from the pages “of Joys | sede 


of Strauss. He passions e S ere W | write wholly for his own m usin ms ie 
" 4. m - + _ , ¢ , uN lV e : lL 4 - . ; Ww 2. ' 

tor in the music t Ss. passions” the chromatic: that \ rit ihe steketere 
or e 


| ct generati : Seemingly, in the Sixth Sym 
i- ? aeyvy to the next generation oO Seemingly, ine. 
use he treats it pri- ner’s legacy 
gains this merit beca 


hony, Sibel- | 
T ‘oki ing ius has taken that privile T 
to ysers. The evoking and arise ius Ze. he con- 
marily as music sufficient and ae that Ge emauttilcy clothes them in a darkling ductor met him half way. From both | 
any iteelt, regarcises bs ; ciel to it, of splendor of tone. The temptation to séen- the luminous calm of the wh 
the composer may have alii Aerie: 


é ole remains 
lvsts may choose timentalize the unfolding motiv of ae the abiding memory. If the reader must 

_ sig ate raga tc be thirty years jdeal is nearly irresistible. Dr. Kouss¢ have literary compari 

to draw om it. : 


wine tas son, here is music 
has continued over the yitzky prefers that it challenge the enis- | less of Finland than of Prospero’s isle. 

the pother — yo say, of Strauss’s ‘‘Sin- ma of our living. _ ST ae pa ey Soe Pe Tat gee pte 

aeete Dorecetica” father, mother, child, To note these things 1s P eetween Strauss an belius tw 

ionla . oe cee é 


“s atsa=t. O resi- 
| | , , rer-studied, over-repressed dent composers, - Once mor . 
, wakening, a negative, over-s 1 iat id a. ; pede. ore Dr. 
the baby’s bath, the ythe: first or the version of the tone-poem. Dr. spy Koussevitzky has remembered Mr. Ar- 
whatever might tickle eal commenta- vitzky abounds in affirmations: the surst thur Foote; recalled one of his later 
. f ma VY y 4 4 e 
second childhood of 


< . " . ; » apical ; oy a) ¢ t *f . . > . Md 
: . or . jntroduction into the oné Pag i pieces to performance; so given pleas : . ° é 
tor. Dr. Koussevitzky plays the posto i lw that music has yet achieved to all that heard. The chosen music Was Hills Sinfonietta f 
intrinsic musical oqatants in while few and by mighty simplicities; the ears the Httle Night Piece of 1917 for Fluts Or 
| : 7 , * 4. 17 : = ae s Nos reaching toware ~) ‘ 1 Strings witl M 
emotions within it poe lleged singing strings outreac ; ink ZS, 1 Mr. 
tual or the allege sing 
think twice of the ac 


| © Laurent to play 
] the way. Every tone- great longing,” the strange, remote. the watane ck . 
detailing along t y. 


‘rave-song”’ ' flow with suc by Ti 
‘xed tal: contains beauty that haunts ‘‘the grax ay titel rich, full-bodied, edgeless tone as nix irst Ime In 
poem of Strauss is mixe ote / s. his above the isle of the dead; the 1 esnhac hal Few flutists excel him in felicities as 
pages in which his vied ae he is con- fugue mocking at dry-as-dusts ee aoe skill, in musician’s aptness, Out of the 
hay agp phe gage tgs nom platitudes. the march of the ideal kar 4 ues i 0 4. iy later years Mr. Foote Boston 
ith somethin Tr. . t Song, towa preva ound a melody at once PD atayr 
By be bimes pertinent og 4 2 Pee, yg: itn’ Cellektekee that ch > wee | melancholy. Debussy’s song for the et: Sr 
accent, volume, Qnersy. ‘mize into the riddle of the universe, : | in ‘‘Iberia’”’ 
PN 1d. minimize or into > itzky divines and 
tone, the conductor wou : His word, Dr. Koussevitzk) | 
Aube comings. ia Sa Py heat | 
gloss these errors and shor | ir tee: tone-poem fant sound against surrounding stillness BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | 
versions of the ae ixote,” alike pervade ‘Zarathustra tipsters ‘A sight little thing,” if Mr. Foote will Re 
“Bin Heldenleben, Don Qui . m revail—the note from within 0 have it so, but a “thine” pag Four living composers are repre- 
itness. The Straussian faults is to prs expanding, ever-mounting and degree. E SOc eet in kind 
bear ae ‘pi Straussian virtues stand ward of of hang narse-fibered performance heat “feteet ven the poets, who like to sented on the programme of. this 
th. wi res ge om inner intensity is ee ie would “eteniagie egy the gl week’s Symphony concerts: Jan 
yer " : ance, anc ° he a ee) a eee ee rier ai, 
in on Friday, with the con- A sentimentalized steggathegsoany online aWAY. Sibelius, Richard Strauss, Arthur 
ggg to “Thus Spake Zara- power and the beauty ar vitzky sounds, Foote and Edward Burli Hill 
ductor Poe tg ussevitzky waS not con- Strauss wrote, Dr. aan seer a by the ingame 1. 
thustr vith the Nietzschean implications q music of pon egy peti 9 aa, os The two last-named were present at 
cap tone-poem; possibly ngs + eft mysteries of which !t | Mr eee to suit th Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 
» 0 lg ditions pe sc phel-ve nor yet The Sixth SymEniny of rar te see | leisures to receive the well-deserved and 
su yee . 29 > ast. affiser eeade | "Onde ; in : 
with the excerpts ag ap tg rites ae a tne ea it is without literary oF oe diet dox symphony, hearty plaudits of their fellow-townse 
. He had in ; ‘st, and s % he making of a Oe and expansive within me | 
tagged to them. is d with ther origin than the . a each, ‘ n, 
that to this day, any 0 than diversi trated but char- 
a piece of music rit on sic. It is unified rather : ; cteriz 
ttributed deme music. re it is Dr. 
sy, illegal remarkable for pet fied. In cL ema lingy AP sehen pa indi- HILL’S SINFONIETTA 
| ; rogress, wea the expressio | follows § 7 " pie 
flung design, areca Lt A the sense yidualized mind. No aire oagote of the zece e with she eat Mr. Hill’s piece, a Sinfonietta in one 
ae eandany % rt of intensified, rhap-'| the sa oh TOT ee ional  etatement | alls at the : iy Movement, #0. brief as 46.40 Wie 
° er | : . , 
sodic creation. The See, tak “4h yr Paar subsequent development. re | adel it, soe a epigrammatic, was played yesterday 
sed son ge nahin may have been anne | scherzo lacks a rng tear ianaraiat | ‘ > i a3 for the first time in Boston; the actual 
| aay ptm e to Nietzsche; but that! slow movement a first. the following | hi mainly expository: ‘Premiere occurred in Cambridge the 
wd “om nineteen-thirties is expression | it from the preceding Mr»', | : 
| in ae nin > : . 


developed at more night before. Mr. Foote’s ingratiating 
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Block-Notes | nex?'Sendia eceaion ae thoush the 
'“"Night Piece’ for flute and strings, | mic vitality. It is divided into three | By siks banks Nave toa. "eloaed all aay ana the 
delightfully played yesterday by Mr. | sections, of which the first is classic : ‘financial state of the country is under 
Laurent ag tel apy <icyantihabeen = in form but modern in style; the q Of a Journe discussion, the incorrigible Amerena, 
poruanses are in pees: OF the Posar second, charmingly lyrical, and the j Wi known as Patsy, announces in stentori- 
‘poser’s 80th birthday. ‘The season’s ae ry Ras semreghag f ‘on F on agen i the only bank in America 
eycle of Sibelius’ symphonies brought WNICN piaysS a Dig part In e wor | B : ; 
yesterday what might be alliteratively lends it a popular flavor through its | ostonwards Pn gh ae stg ee aa ee Ce 
described as the singular Sixth, and jmplications of jazz. Mr. Hill has | aarti Thiett veh carde.’ Maan ae ey 
the concert closed with the tonal splen- toyed. with jazz fore: he even : AWE tL Siar ala Panik tak ee mgr winiin 
Gors of Strauss’ tone poem ane, ©" wrote a jazz concerto for two pianos : heads together over a puzzle. Sanroma 


ache, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,”’ ' ' The §S : ° > Fiedl havi tudi 
: ver ; .eing Which he later withdrew. In this ihe Sports and Pastimes Of 4274 Arthur edler are having a studi- 
Mr. Hill’s little symphony begins instance the touch of jazz is ‘very } p ( f ous time at anagrams. | 


promisingly. The idiom is that of the ; ' . | Tl S | fee 
" ‘ , TY: noffensive; ust enough 1c m hon Or , “ We disturb Leslie Rogers, the orches- 
modernists, but in it Mr. Hill seems to Mild and i J 8 ymp y chestra, tra's librarian, who is reading a @asert 


say more than do many of his con- to connect the music in spirit with ° i , ; 
freres. In the succeeding slow division the great), mass of the Arerican | Koussevitzky Speaks rap =n goad FO nda ho carries’ Lamm 
he takes a step backward harmonically people. Th. score is of course aol! SFF3 (AftAn great interest he shows us a most vil- 
hat dpabeipmbaaein ~ er Poy at Just scholarly in construction and or- / | lainous-looking blade said to be the sword 
oa jad Ra eta” with Hae ie chestration, but it is far from aca- HE ion Eg the Gilt Edge train of a Dyak head-hunter, which he is tak- 
evitable suggestion of jazz, All in all,, demic; it seems rather a spontane- rig nia mer pedi a ry hag ing home for that remarkable collection 
an engaging piece and orchestrated} Ous, personal expression, perhaps : the Pullman care ace tare Cet a enn he 
with great skill. the most individual of the com- h Ae sucsnioa ave told in clubs and arrowheads. 
‘ k It all received ushed W lispers that the first two cars of | Marcel Lannoye, the young horn play- 
Sibelius’ Sixth posers WOrks. basoacas well. Tec the train carry the famous Boston Sym- fer, is talking to anyone who will listen 
by the audience. : phony Orchestra, returning from a tri- ito him about Hitler unemployment and 
Sibelius’ Symphony grows upon AC | Mr. Arthur Foote, another dis- umphant tour, the stock market. ’ Before such things 
qQuaintance, but it can never be popular} tinguished Boston composer, also | Wending our way to these two cars, | were, his principal subject was Shak- 
in the sense that some of its prede-| had a place on this program, with : We enter a veritable paradise of smoke. !gpeare. 
cessors have already attained to that his “Night Piece” for flute and string Efforts have been made to confine smok- Kassman and Arcieri, violinist and 
distinction. The first movement still hestra. t hich he has referred ing to one car, but there are so few of Clarinetist, respectively, are busily stud 
seems barren almost to futility and the | OCHestra, tO Wine) he , the musicians who do not indulge in one |/ing French, while Boettcher d = 
other three, although meatier themat-| 25 “a Slight little thing.” It is slight, or another of the forms of smoking that | ler 5uri ‘ ; and Bonne 
ve ' oj ; | pte s ‘ ler are devouring German newspapers. 
ically, all deserve the reproach, if re-}| but by no means negligible or un one car would scarcely suffice to hold! There are other readers among th 
proach it be, of asceticism. The Sev-]} worthy. It is in fact a very ap- : those who do. Cigars, cigarettes andi chestra. One sees the Saturday ivan bee 
enth Symphony now in prospect also} pealing “little thing,” with charm- some pipes are in evidence, and one might/ Post and Collier’s more than once and 
betrays this horror of the tonal flesh;}jng melodiese  * transparent texture. even see Mr. Sidow, who pontificates at, Valkenier of the horn section, is readin 
curiosity regarding the nature of the) It was plas d with most in- the tuba, indulging in a pinch of snuff. Harper’s. Mr. Ritter of the ‘tympani ‘yd 
Highth may not be satisfied until next ~atiating tone and most fluent line Cherkassky, Perret, Langendoen, Mayer fascinated with Thomas Mann’s “Ma ae 
season as the work after all will not be] ° that =. b flutist. Mr. Georges and Bernard Zighera are devotees of the Mountain,” because he has played “i 
ready for performance this spring. Mal sper ULISY, val pipe. Davos where the story is laid yea in 
Yesterday Dr. Koussevitzky conduct-| @Urent, and the string choirs. The who presides at the xyloph ald, _ White, 
éd this music with a sympathy worthy; ‘%mposer was much applauded. Presently Max Polster arrives carrying ing Lawrence’s “Sons greg I. read- 
of remark, in view of the reserve and! Mr. Hill’s Sinfonietta wr: “ollowed | (he umbrella without which no tour of| Grundy, Maeterlinck’s “Life of the ei 
austerity on the part of the compeser! by the Sixth Symphony ‘ibelius, the Symphony would be quite the same. and Caughey of the harps Dante wh: 
that amount almost to ungracioushess, | the neglected sister in series of A door Mles: open, there is a commotion, Tet. . ‘ 
Strauss’ Tone P | and Boaz Piller, whose cane is as neces- we proceed now toward the dini 
fe a oe seven. sapby cummentators Spear V4 sary to the tour as Polster’s umbrella, passing Gaston Elcus asleep his ‘head 


Barring a (slight confust rm pitch | feei that it has scant appeal. Even has arrived, and the traiu starts. _Cuta- protected from draughts by a heel 
“pear the end, check seiarnvetie of Mr. Cecil Gray, high priest of the i ig oe baht ng 9 coats are €X- strange sounding language falls upon the 
Strauss’ once daring tone-poem was composer, finds comparatively little Png hala ve errs e bay t sleeveS ear, and we se Madam Sauvlet who rah a 
both brilliant and discerning. The piece to say for it in his “Sibelius.” It had Beleia: A alec al at. ial aaatt ; a iis” ae accompanied her husband, the violinist 
itself is more uneven than any of ite b . h ptt sag ich Rporpmyer Camily & vs 0“ \from New York. She is a fa a 
Hi cp een performed in Boston three the honors for wearing the most highly | amous hostess 

fellows from “Don Juan” through the e ER , :. . Py, |and almost every musician h 
Alpi at years ago, and then was repeated colored sweater, rivaling even Joseph's | one aya | as nothing 
\ipine Symphony, a much underrated ‘thi nth by Dr. K itzkv many-colored coat "i but pxeans for her hospitality Th 
Wiltiin a morn y Vr. KOUSSEVILZKY, an) at. Janguage is Dutch, and is spoken by the 


work. At times in “Zarathustra” ride 

Strauss is merely a sort of super-Liszt, WhO only now has revived it. To the | cee some contract, some auction, jittle court which surrounds her: 

at times his own genius flames brightly present commentator it is one of c‘alms many: Burgin and Piller are ex- Wynbergen, Langendoen, | to ba tae 
cellent players, as are Hamilton, Battles, joined by Valkenier and Erke € later 


and the music achieves the almost im- the most alluring of Sibelius’s sym- ay 

; oy a init af | ; Gillet and Zung. The American sector lens, all 
See fo On resecting aoe Serres of phonic works, marked by technical is represented by the four inseparable ee like herself. 
tay has been said of Mehawaiiaasin the economy and directness, restrained musketeers, Pinfield, Tapley, Stonestreet Mager Pico aera det ind, Mesers. 
comment is pertinent here, that even @™motional intensity and rare sub- : and Gundersen. There is also bridge & la dq Sedettl, and we dis. 
when his musical thought is common. tlety of rhythmic pattern. trancaise, with Mayer, Dufresne, Lauga cover that the latter’s occasij disa- 
place he nevertheless holds the listen. . The program closed with a very ane Bernard Zighera, though one pied saint Wearances ére'ta have * hand inne a 
ers attention. That in itself is no mean musical rendering of Dr. Richard strauine Yenc MD ties gee apr Ba another of the games in the special cars. 


accomplishment, , ’ | In th iner w ie. Meal 
Strauss’s modest attempt to describe, ceurs. Zighera. employs. his time looking. ps. oP fg tired’ aoe Rf fi aye 


j My 6é | 
Boston Symphony Cyan: hg in a half-hour tonal lecture, une | when he is dummy with drawing medium height. So teed 
A meaty and balariced "pro ra development of the human race from | from a pocket a leather case which he obvious that the few Cor wir it is 
was provided by Dr. Koussevitzky its origin.” The result was impres- ; Opens and studies warmly. We peer Over kees in the car who have "attendan an 
for the eighteenth pair of concerts sive, not because of Nietzsche but his shoulder and see innumerable 8nap- concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
(March 10-11) by the Boston Sym- because of Strauss—and because of hy yah yee engaging roi ; Pricgs r (ra in Carnegie Hall that afternoon do 
phony Orchestra. It opened with a | Koussevitzky, who made the tale a| still he. und hie Gadlay have nat met; for Geen ecosnize in him the dynamic and 
hew Sinfonietta in one movement, musical. not a philosophical, reve- the young m is with hi mother in| pamatic Hgure that projected a magnif- 
by Prof. Edward Burlingame Hill| jation... L. A. S. Paris, where he was born. With g00d| symphonies ence, Of, Sibethusis | Haren 
of Harvard, an engaging work full : reason Zighera can tell how many more. fyi at hon ck vorktienna ere pi a, 
of melodic graciousness and rhyth-/ - concerts there are this season. deed, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. met 
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- the: food is. racial n has poured oO 
asm ehen is ‘ent rely” beer vee ae aces Bnet ena 
Petavernation, 7 We inquire ST cuicernealy about the 
{enthusiasm he speaks of ak twice proje promises of Strauss’s | 


ne A ee 


been the most brilllant | “Nomestica,” and nhs assures us that it 
mores ‘of the year... Acclaimed | wil be ob oiened this season. He re- 
here. ‘are H Hiee hoy ngoeion data cou iy gh Py bream nd “ie een ne | 
3 tottering under the e studying conduc n Berlin when | ’ 
| 2. has been asked for st P+to score. 0 A first perfor and tells 7 FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH Bf; ar 2.350 © clock 
erts ‘in’ Washington and Balt: how all the students and ass t con- A ; 
. Do Bbtsrs a ein vegeta gee be hud f| ductors vere pr ore seen without , : 
‘be any, should well rema scores, piano, orches and arrange- 
apret ged. these brilliant offers be+| ments’ of it for four hands at a. plano. SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 18, at 8.15 o'clock 
would mean giving up the or- He peaks with enthusiasm of the fugue | 
tra’s concerts in Northampton and|jn the last movement which is so gay, | 
v se and, he says, it is much} go well constructed that one 1s | 
‘important that the Symphony} gcious of the form, — te 
ra. ‘should appear before the po- *f At length the time has come fo 
cor cert-goers, the student yout to rest, so we leave him, T4 
a ins ot many things. He Is in- us new enthusiasm for this np tn Suite ia F mai O 
ge ald n American literature, and has personality who has done more to ac- ' jor, Op. 33 
if 1¢ 4 ph at Buropean curiosity of Sin- , quaint the younger. generation, to say . Prelude. 
ir’ Lew s. We explain that we hold Sothing of the older, with the whole | Sarabande. 
Lewisohn, that Lewis is popular! gamut of music, than has almost any . Gigue. 
TOE t because he presents what the] other conductor in America today. 
He ing i be the Ld shea TRISTRIM LIVINGSTONE 
e inquires of us concerning , ; 
3, and the name of George Moore Symphony on a French Mountain Air, for 
He was a personal admirer of Orchestra and Pianoforte, Op. 25 


ctor and a friend. One can : - I. Assez lent; Modérément animé. 
Moore's’; enthusiasm for this Assez modéré, mais sans lenteur. 
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a i Lip u ‘hin: “ speak of the library 
which | Pena’ in Russia, with its rare 
an Y uat ole manuscripts both of music 
and “hg ture. And from there is but 
Dp “his art collection in which his : | 
he “hen Oe nase ae cad Boao . / Forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried” 
S .° » wonders a little. if this re- : 


collection misses now the love ; Prelude and Liebestod from “Tristan und Isolde” 
lave had before the revolution— 


me sf ritual essence flows from the 
ae dry heart denied re- 


that in our opinion his | 
have been cn igh ba a to - 
, and a sidelong - agg 
18 | prot file reveals that for a bane 
| ~Ariget rrr A — treas- : SOLOIST 
“overthrow of religion in HEINRICH GEBHARD 
ir r he ei above all, a devout and 
ily are eras, he thinks, 
Mi af the betaion: that | 
a 
‘ tn Tah gman: tae kee adits | MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 
& as one ey he ne gs in | 
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There will be an intermission after d’Indy’s “Symphony on a French Mountain Air 


rer age ) Ag . a : ote Ret ye hs cba Ati | i i Ca ate ae a 
Re a kar a salads crate wrt | } The wor 
spes ‘of hi ae ork ai a litterateur ks to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. B 
tae Wies “se oa tel plies . std | Collection of the Boston Public Library on ok rown Music 
> a patty Ey Be ey ne = ry one week before the concert 
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~-Wé learn that, because of the matinée 
concert, nue has not lunched, and is 
‘very. very hungry.” One surmises that 
a Trimalchian feast will be ordered, bu 
au contraire, he begins with a half grape- 
fruit, proceeds to a lamb chop, and tops 
| it off with figs and a cup of hot water in 
' which is a bit of lemon. So is genius fed. 
\-There is no after dinner cigar, nor yet 


'a cigarette, and the food is consumed | 
without enthusiasm which is entirely ; 


confined to his conversation, 


With just enthusiasm he speaks of the 
‘tour as having been the most brilliant) 
‘and successful of the year. Acclaimed | 
everywhere, at a time when other or-| 
ehestras are tottering under the econom- | 
ic strain, he has been asked for series_ 


of concerts in Washington and Balti- 
more. Doubters of his sincerity, if 
there be any, should well remark that 
he has refused these brilliant offers be- 
cause it would mean giving up the or- 
| chestra’s concerts in Northampton and 
: New Haven, and, he says, it is much 
;more important that the Symphony 
Orchestra should appear before the po- 
tentiai concert-goers, the student youth. 
He talks of many things. He is in- 
; terested in American literature, and has 
ithe current European curiosity of Sin- 
clair Lewis. We explain that we hold 
| with Lewisohn, that Lewis is popular 
lin Europe because he presents what the 
Muropean believes to be the _ typical 
American. He inquires of us concerning 
our tastes, and the name of George Moore 
arises. He was a personal admirer of 
the conductor and a friend. One can 
imagine Moore’s enthusiasm for this 
| leader. 
|. This leads him to speak of the library 
‘which he had in Russia, with its rare 
pana valuable manuscripts both of music 


_——— eee 


and literature. And from there is but 
a step to his art collection in which his 
| catholic taste is again patent; we hear 
'of Rubens, Monet, Renoir and many 
others. One wonders a little if this re- 


markable collection misses now the love 
it must have had before the revolution— 
if some spiritual essence flows from the 
pictures into some dry heart denied re- 
ligion. 

. We tell him that in our opinion his 


lovely things have been sacrificed to a 
futile cause, and a sidelong glance at. 
the famous profile reveals that for a mo-| 
ment he is again living among his treas- | 
ures. And then he speaks with disap- | 
proval of the overthrow of religion in | 
| Russia, for he is, above all, a devout and | 
| believing man. There are eras, he thinks, | 
when the supremacy of the devil is un- | 
challenged, and he is of the opinion that. 
we are living in such an era, but he adds | 
that so long as one has the belief in | 


i 
: 
} 


to write his memoirs, and he assures 
us that such is his purpose, He speaks 
of his personal relations with Chaikovsky 
and Skriabin, of his friendship with De- 
bussy and Strauss, and of the remark- 
able letters which he has had from Si- 
belius discussing points of interpreta- 
tion of the latter’s works, into which, 
according to the conductor, the great 
Finn has poured the cream of his aus- 
tere and majestic intellect. 

We inquire concernedly about the 
twice projected promises of Strauss’s 
‘“‘Domestica,’” and he assures us that it 
will be performed this season. He re- 
counts with wonderful humor how he 


was studying conducting in Berlin when | 
the score was first performed, and tells | 
how all the students and assistant con- 
ductors were never to be seen without. 
scores, piano, orchestral, and arrange- | 
ments of it for four hands at a piano. | 


He speaks with enthusiasm of the fugue 
in the last movement which is s0 gay, 
yo well constructed that one is not con- 
scious of the form, 

At length the time has come for him 
ito rest, so we leave him, carrying with 
us new enthusiasm for this magnetic 
personality who has done more to ac- 
quaint the younger generation, to say 
nothing of the older, with the whole 
gamut of music, than has almost any 
other conductor in America today. 

TRISTRIM LIVINGSTONE 


Sccenteientiienel 


KIFTY-SECOND SEASON. NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 


Nineteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 17, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 18, at 8.15 o'clock 


OUSS >| Sui | | 
Roussel Suite in F major, Op. 33 


Prelude. 
Sarabande. 
Gigue. 


Symphony on a French Mountain Air, for 
Orchestra and Pianoforte. Op. 25 
Assez lent; Modérément animé. 
Assez modéré, mais sans lenteur. 
Animé. 


Wagner ie ” + 
g Forest Murmurs’’ from “Siegfried” 


Wapne | | 
loner Prelude and Liebestod from “Tristan und Isolde’’ 


Warner 
Overture to “Tannhauser’’ 
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| God here, and he places his hand over 
| his heart, all will be well. And the so- |: 
| nority with which he pronounces the | 
word God, recalls the legendary fervor 
of the Middle Ages. 


——— ee 


_ We speak of his work as litterateur, 
suth as was made public at the time he 
received his doctorate at Harvard, and 
he tells us that he has many other ideas 
to set to paper. We venture to suggest 
that we believe it to be a duty for him 
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The Day’s Round ‘ot 
Of Concert-Halls| very « 


in the i 
in whic 


Return to d’Indy’s Symphony.) oy at 
On a Mountain Air, 


the 
ag yan must face, probably none is 
more trying than that of maintain- 


est possible active repertory. 
rg a eane be have @ comparatively 
short list of pieces that are played po 
and over again, and an exceedingly ane 
list of worthy and pleasurable things ee 
are credited with only a nominal numbe 


of performances, 


one. 
diligent than Dr. 


close. 
lent,” 


9? 


animé. 


Koussevitzky in avoid- 
ing these extremes. Season after season, 


concert after concert, he finds room for 
works in danger of undeserved oblivion. 


; , This week 

t, on the library shelves. is week 

err eores to the giao nce ye 
r music unheard there thes 

arr vente, of larger dimensions and 

by a more noted name. a 

Cer Indy's “Symphonie pour Orchesti e 

et Piano sur un Chant Montagnard Fran- 

cais’’ was last aye ay 

in the spring of lve. I 

Grore at these concerts with Mr. Bauer, 

Mr. Cortot and Mr. Gebhard as pianists. 


On Friday and S 

Gebhard who is to 
no.” 

Oenore are those who h 


e mos dy’ 

apie "a was composed when the com- 
oser was still in t 

leaturity, at the age of a 
(One says ‘about 
appears 
qindy's birth; 1859, 
cited with au 
word in the ma 


acaba Pine “Symphony on 4 Mountain 
Air” “was written in 1886. At this ere 
d’Indy was still sensitive to roman € 
influences around him; still] willing and. 


eager that his music should reflect his 
love of nature, 


1851, 1852 are all 


tter is apparently contra- . 


Not vet | 
1 con- | 
had he become U! igen ch 
Car of ee OS rranok. True, Franckian | 
etnode of composition. Gomines ae | 
technical procedures of this s} nerd “e y> | 
But those procedures are the n s | 
an end, not the end itself. hee ecard 
The " «Cévenole Symphonie, oe ee 
French often call it, is both bao oi es 
in strict symphonic form and a at of | 
n iations upon the . mountain \ “> : 
That tune is listed in diIndy - Lt gg Ne | 
populaires du Vivarais” as NO. 


through 


in song-fo 
lenteur. 
nandling 
piano, the i 
ner 
4 fonich the piano is of less iImportanc¢ 
than in a con 
inence than mr, 
"! orchestral voice. nee . ANY 
often not more than The ‘‘mountain alr during the cout 
Surely no program-maker is MOre} .¢ these thr 
variations. 
ures it forms the 
theme i 
‘or wi 
P Toote’s ad- form, h 
k he salvaged Mr. Foo | ncipal t 
ee ble “NI ntpiece,” these ten years lett | BT Pp Hine 
mirable “Nightpiece, As hun rement 
the middle section of this movement. in 
t section of the finale it is heard 


firs @ i ear 
ewe forms simultaneously—in the fis: 


For Vin-| uration for the Pp 
wind melody to W 
accompaniment. 
, 30s -| this moveme sm 
ere % Lager yt torae in the development m the rhythm | 
| of a tarantella; in two further variants 
in the increasingly active “Trés anime 
aturday it is again Mr.) which follows. 1 addi 
take his place ‘at the; original form more ol 
the symphony. ) bute 
old this sym- of the whole work which are not directly 
asurable of d’Indy’S| derived from 
Saat | themes of the first and the last | a 
he first flush of young! ments. The Franckian principle is thus 
bout thirty-five. | already 
advisedly; for there phony. | t_whom 
to be doubt as to the year of d’Indy may have heard’ playing this one 
on a shepherd’s pipe in the distant moun 
thority; while d'Indy’s OWN ¢ains, the nature-lover who is d Indy him: 
, self. the rugged and massive Cevennes, 
he official records of his natal far outrank Franckian procedures. 


his delight in the moun: | day 


Wagener, 


from 2 
to “Tannhaeuser. 

Roussel’s Suite was compo 
orchestra and 
ductor in “ce od 

erday was é se a 
of oma a joyous and at the same ol 
thoroughly musical nature, 


“Mélodies sans paroles.” A 
that it was “entendue au loin, 
te de Tourtons, entre: Saint. 

nd.” This pleasing melody 
tains is there given 

save for one note) 

from the English 


iteral re re 

o ore Yer this Assez 
the first 
a sonata-form : 
The second movement follows 
rm, “‘Assez modéré, mais sans 
The finale, “Animé,” is a freer 
of sonata-form. In the use ol the 
“Symphony on a Mountain Air 


movement: continues 
‘“Modéréement 


f the many modern works 


certo, but of more prom- 
uld be accorded it as mere 


ee movements suffers many 
In energetically rhythmed fig- 
basis for the firs! 
the first movement. In lyric 


h some alteration, it is also the 


eme of the second division. 


call for two horns ‘it begins 
, In 


iano and in the wood- 
hich that figuration is 
After the exposition ot 
‘t is found in still another 


In addition it is heard in 
less throughout 
Indeed the only portions 


second 
move: 


this air are the 


fully developed in this sym: 


But in it, the peasant whom 


A. H. M. 
By PHILIP HALE 


The program of the 19th symphony 
concert given in Symphon h hag 
afternoon and conducted by bat 
Koussevitzky was as follows: oer 
Suite in F major; d’Indy, aos ape 
on a French OUR YEAS cad rd tanist): 

inric e ab) s 
and piano (He sepa. frome 


re. Death 
“Siegfried,” Prelude and Sores 


y hall yester- 


“Porest 


“Tristan and Tsolde,”’ 


The Suite 


sO 


sed for thisf 


dedicated to its con: § 


& pianist. 
The performance Y&"§ 


» 2erlan excerpts 
} ome m 
| ‘Nikisch, ay remember how Arthur 


planned, so interesting to professionai 


and layman, it is surprising that it 
has been kept in the background. The 
Prelude is fashioned in a masterly man~ 
ner, nor does the composer’s exhibition 
of technical ability lead to cudgeling 
of the brain on the part of the hearer. 
The writing is clear, and arresting. 
Some might wish a sterner Sara- 
bande, or at least one with a more 
melancholy tinge; but Roussel was not 
intent on baring the soul of Spain, 
nor striving to follow in the footsteps 
of Handel and others who fancied that 
grave dance, Though Mr. Dolmetscnh 
insists that there were lively sara- 
bandes: which reminds one of a re- 
mark by Charles Reade: “There was 
once an Israelite without guile, but you 
and I, dear reader, never saw him.” 
There is a piece, originally a ballet, by 
Roussel, “The Spider’s Festival,” which, 
although it has been performed in Bos- 
ton is not in the repertoire of the 
Boston Symphony _ orchestra. Dr. 
Koussevitzky and Mr. Roussel are good 
friends. The latter’s Symphony was 
one of the marked features of the or- 
chestra’s Jubilee exercises. Is not this 
“Splder’s Festival” worth doing? Like 
Rosa Dartle, we only ask for informa- 
tion. “The Spider’s Festival’ was 
brought here by Mr. Toscanini in Jan- 
uary, 1912. A few days later the Bos- 
ton Musica] Assoclation, Mr. Longy, 
conductor, gave a performance. The 
title interests one; we should very likely 
find the music without the stage set- 
tings and the action disappointing. 
Sahary Djelli was the chief dancer in 
Paris 20 years ago. Any woman with a 
name like that was worth seeing. 
Vincent d’Indy was attached to the 
Cevenne mountains and the neigh- 
boring plains. It would seem as if like 
the giant Antaeus of old he retained 
hls Strength as long as his feet touched 
the ground, for this Symphony built on 
an air of the Cevenes is surely one of 
his most interesting orchestral works. 
Though it has been performed here 
several times, with various pianists— 
Mr, Gebhard was the pianist as far 
back aS 1906—the composition | stil! 
fascinates, though the late composer 
would have probably preferred his 
Istar,” “Summer Day on the Moun- 
tain” or his fine Symphony in B flat. 
For the general public this “Symphony 
on @ Mountain Air” is the thing. The. 


performance was excellent =] 
hard realized that the EE pico 
‘or orchestra and Piano, not for piano | 
and orchestra, and s0 preserved the | 
he gd _ Proportion and relationship. | 
‘us, indispensable, he did not de-| 
mand exclusive attention and admira- | 
“on. In other words the played as a 
musician, — merely well equipped as 
: St, e orchestral 
was brilliant, aS Was that of ‘the Wane 


when he ruled this symphonv’s 


, — . ; Be: tease wore , 
roast, excited wild. enthusiasm by 
bringing out inner parts in the “Tann- 
haeuser” overtures, louder than the 
chief theme. But that was in Nikisch’s 
green and salad days when he often 
lacked judgment. 

Wagner years ago had protested 
against conductors doing this trick for 
the sake of an undesirable effect; he 
had written in unmistakable term: 
against undue prominence given to the 
horns in the final measures. 

It was a pleasure to hear the musie 
of “Waldweben” again. When “Sieg- 
fried” is performed on the stage the 
spectator is disturbed musically from 
fear that the bird will not fly off with - 
pecees regard for the composer and the 
ero. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week Locatelli’s “Elegaic” sym- 
phony; Mozart’s Concerto for horn 
(K. 447) transcribed freely for violon- 
cello by Gaspar Carrado, and Strauss’s 
“Don Quixote.” Mr. Piatigorsky will 
play the concerto, also the violoncello 
solo in “Don Quixote’; Mr. Lefrane 
will play the viola solo in Strauss’s 
tone poem, 


D oh 17a eu y Ps 
Boston Hf Orchestra 

| French ‘composers had a prom- 
inent place on the nineteenth pro- 
gram of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (March 17-18). First came 
M. Roussel with his Suite in F, dedi- 

cated to Dr. Koussevitzky and first 
Played by the Boston orchestra six 

years ago. Its revival was appropri- | 
ate, and not Only because of the 
dedication. The suite is an inter- 
esting and successful attempt to 

adapt the modern idiom to an an- 

client form. M. Roussel here wrote 

with F¥ench clarity and taste—ex- 

cept that the thematic material of 

the Gigue is rather ordinary. 

The suite was followed by D’Indy’s 
Symphony on a French Mountain 
Air, in which Mr. Heinrich Geb- 
hard played the piano part. Here 
was another timely revival, for the 
work had not been heard in Boston 
since 1924, when it was directed by 


Mr. Monteux. Its. charming pages 
Seem today a little faded. D'Indy 
and other French composers of his 
period, appear to have been trying 


very hard not to write like Wagner, 
but not succeeding—except in the 


Sense that they did not write so 


well. This symphony is perfectly 


correct, but not very exciting. The 
originality of a Debussy or a Strauss 


had been denied to D’Indy. And to 
what extent is the famous Franckian 
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¢ formula, carried on by D’Indy, 


to be regarded as a valuable enlarge- 


ment of symphonic resources? Does 
aa nd rather to monotony: than 
to unity; dépriving the symphony of 
@ needed element of contrast? The 
performance of D’Indy’s work was 
brilliant, and Mr. Gebhard, excellent 
pianist and fine musician, covered 
imself with glory. 
Mr. Koussevitzky, who has, and 
deserves, the reputation of being 
probably the best symphoaic pro- | 
eram-maker in America, slipped, 
however, when he made up this | 
list; for he filled second half of 
it with the “Forest Murmurs” 
from “Siegfried,” the Prelude and 
Liebestod from “Tristan” and the 
Overture to “Tannhauser.” Only 4 
month before the conductor had 
paid his memorial tribute to Wag- 
ner in a concert which concluded 
with a noble performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. Why, on 
no provocation whatever, now trot 
out some of the most hackneyed of 


Wagnerian excerpts? L.A. S. 


ENGAGING 


MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 


ee 


Symphony Orchestra and first per- 
formed here six years ago. ‘The suc- 
céeding number, d'indy's “Symphony 
on a French Mountain Air” for orches- 
tra and pianoforte, sustained the vigor 
that are in Roussel’s Prelude and Gigue, 
while in the second half of the concert 
came three excerpts from Wagner, the 
“Worest Murmurs’ . from “Siegfried,” 
for more music of urge and impulse; 
the Prelude and “Liebestod” from 
“mristan,’ for excitement of a different 
sort, and for ringing conclusion the 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser. 

D’Indy’s Symphony, now nearly 
years old, is wearing well, much bet- 
ter, in fact, than its far more pre- 
-tentious successor, the Symphony in B 
fiat. There are Wagnerians in the ear- 
‘lier work, but they do not disturb. Not 
before had Dr. Koussevitzky conducted 
this Symphony here, but the planist 
yesterday was Heinrich Gebhard, who 
has participated in many performances 
of it here in days gone by. The sym- 
pathy that he has always shown for 
this music was again in evidence, as 
was the technical skill that could 
realize his every intention. 


Hope for His Masterpiece 


Nor was this sympathy unshared yes- 
terday by conductor and orchestra. [t 
now remains for Dr. Koussevitzky to 
give us the work that some hold to be 
d’Indy’s masterpiece, “A Summer Day 
on‘the Mountain.’’ o 

Roussel’s Suite and his compatriot s 
Symphony have certain things in com- 
mon. In each the first two of the 
three movements are the finest. At the 
outset, both pieces seize and captivate; 
the listener becomes sensible and ayp- 
preciative of the lucédity of the f rench 
mind and of the propulsive vitality that 
now and then goes hand in hand with 
it. Both slow divisions please, though 
the elder composer courts, as the 
younger shuns, the sensuous and senti- 
mental note. Both Finales again start 
off bravely, and both descend a little 


& 
oars sais ancy. And 
Heinrich Gebhard Al towards cheapness and blatancy, _ 


Piano in D'Indy's 


there are other French works, 
ample, the Symphony of Chausson, 1 
which the Finales exhibit the same 
fault. Is the attainment of liveli- 
ness and vigor without loss of dignity, 
of ardor without sacrifice of breadth, 
to be recokned as something tha! 
evades the Latin music-maker? 


b 
mes, /)33 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A programme of exuberant music 
at the Symphony Concert of yester- 
day afternoon suited well the day. 
If one must needs stay indoors when 
warmth and sunlight beckoned with- 
out, at least there were compensa- 


HONS: GOR AND BEAUTY 


: o 
is lustiness was immediately in ev 
Poe in the Suite of Roussel, com- 


Three From Wagner 


It is possible to believe that the pres- 
ence of Wagner’s music on yesterday's 
programme was intended as 4 Sop fo. 
those who felt themselves cheated when 
most of a Wagner memorial concert 
was given over to the Ninth Symphon) 
of Beethoven. rs 

The three numbers, eloquently play ed, 
were warmly received. After the “Tris- 
tan’’ excerpts, for once not dragged, 
Dr. Koussevitzky bade his deserving 
'players rise and bow, and the close a 
the ‘“‘Tannhauser”’ Overture provoke 
the inevitable storm of enthusiasm. 


posed for Pr. Koussevitzky and the| 


palpable. ‘That is the uncanny ‘right- 
ness’ of the atmosphere, the scene. The 
mists of a long-forgotten time of chivalry 
fall over the score—despite all the nine- 
teenth-century tricks of the composing 
trade. 

“This ‘Don Quixote,’ like that of Cer- 
vantes, is a story happening far away 


and long ago. The music sometimes has. 


a quite conventional sort of tapestried 
grace. And all through it blows an an- 
cient copper-colored air—the air of (Cer- 
vantes’s tale itself. What a sure instinct 
it was that urged Strauss to delineate the 
Don by means of the ’cello’s antique 
and dry, lean tone!, And how marvel- 
ously Strauss suggests, at this moment 
of perpending adventure, the spacious- 
ness of the old world which stretches 
away before the knight and his squire! 
They go forth alone in a wide murmur- 
ous land. It is late afternoon we will 
swear; for the distant peaks are touched 
with the sun’s slanting light. 

“Is it fanciful to think all this is really 
in the music? Is one bringing to Strauss 
associations got in one’s youth from an 
old book with magical pictures that we 
looked at by the fireside for hours and 
hours? Association or not, we can never 
hear this section of ‘Don Quixote’ with- 
Out discerning in the art of it all some- 
thing of. what George Moore once wrote 
about Cervantes: ‘Never was the world 
so wide, nor the gestures so eternal’— 
hever certainly in modern music, 
“Whether Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote’ will 
live forever we do not know, and do not 
greatly care. Possibly it ig too much 
composed out of picturesque and roman- 
tic formulas belonging specifically to the 
romantic’ or ‘programmatic’ movement 
of the late nineteenth century. But we 
who have lived in these times, we who re- 
member the eagle of Strauss when first 
it flew into the Sun-——-let us enjoy ‘Don 
(Julxote’ while we may. And if the ‘ab- 
solute’ musicians still object to @ pro- 
zram, let them consider Strauss’s mar- 
velous use of varlation-form, and consider 
also the stroke of genius that cast the 
Don Quixote story into this form, For 
variation-form was the one great musical 
device for expressing the mutations of a 
crazy brain, and at the same time keep. 


ing us in touch with : 
| a basic ; 
common sense.” eM 


1s i A. H. M. 
Boston SUmphiony Urgnestras 
The Symphony concert yesterday 
was dominated by the masterly cello 
playing of Gregor Piatigorsky. The 
young Russian musician, who is both 
a virtuoso and a great artist, is peard 
this week as soloist in a Mozart con- 
certo composed originally for horn, but 
transcribed for cello; and in the solo 
portions allotted to his instrument in 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ The | 
opening number is an “Elegiac Sym- 


phony” by Pietro Lo 
century Italian catelli, an 18th 


Mozart’s concerto (K 447), the third : 
of four written for horn, was re- 


modeled for the vello by Gaspar Uas- 


sado, a contemporary Spanish player 


of the stringed instrument. ssado 
changed the key from E-flat. to D and 
added a little bravura for purposes of 
display. Bravura was very difficult 
or quite ii..possible on the valveless, 
“natural” horns of Mozart’s day. This 
transcription was performed for the 
first time in Boston. 

The concerto is stimulating and in- 
teresting, if not great. The most im- 
portant attributes are the proverbial 
Mozart fluency and sparkle. Curiously 
enough, there are thematic foreshad- 
owings of the great E-flat Symphony 
anc. of the C major piano concerto that 
-Mr Gieseking played here last Febru- 
ary. Indeed, Mozart later borrowed a 
Whole phrase from this horn concerto 
and used it in that for piano. The 
fact that the context in each work is 
quite different is evidence of Mozart’s 
genius, for the treatment of this theme 
in both concertos is equally felicitous. 

This remodeled concerto is well 
adapted to the powers and the limita- 
tions of the cello. Mr Cassado’s bra- 
vura, fortunately, is well conceived. It 


shows off the stunts that a good per-. 
former can obtain, without requiring 


the dignified instrument to caper about 
and make a blatant clown of itself. 
Much of the solo part lies fairly high, 
where there is abundant opportunity 
to sing with the gorgeous and pecu- 
liarly passionate tone available. 

Mr Piatigorsky comes pretty nearly 
being an ideal player of Mozart. He 
Spins out the melodies dexterously, 
dallying not with cloying sweetness of 
tone or with attempts at over-senti- 
mentalizing Mozart. The cellist is a 
master of rhythm and nuance; his 
scale of dynamic emphasis is irre- 
proachable; technique and emotional 
feeling are balanced by intellect, and 
his phrasing has that subtle, plastic 
beauty which indicates the true recre- 
ating artist. 

The cello solos in ‘‘Don Quixote” 
are not likely to be played any better 
than they were yesterday. They were 
eloquent—in the fullest and finest sense 
of the word—from the beginning down 
to the Don’s glissando death rattle and 
his breaking off into endless silence. 
These portions and those for viola 
which characterize Sancho Panza, to- 
gether with the vision, of Dulcinea, are 
the most enduring parts of the score. 


|_Mr LeFranc played the viola _ solos 
| beautifully. 


‘‘Don Quixote,’’ to one listener, is 
not’one of that group of Straussian 
masterpieces which includes ‘Till 
EKulenspiegel’’ and ‘‘Death and Traus- 
figuration.’”’ ‘‘Don Quixote’ is gaudy 
and shallow for the most part, depend- 
ing too much upon tricks of tone 
painting for effect, and painfuily lack- 
ing in valid musical ideas and emo- 
tional intensity. 

Pietro Locatelli lived about the same 


re as Sebastian Bach. He was a 


rate 
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nie : 7 66 v tal 77 is . 
———— | shis| The last movement of the symphony : Strauss’ “Don Quixote” with Gregor|of Locatelli, notable Italian Violinist 
Rb mere of the violin and wrote is entitled ‘La Consolazione.” Locatelli Piatigorsky as the solo violoncellist, and’ composer of the first half of the 


ae hony,’’. a work in five , 
Hlegiac Symp in memory of his|must have been easily consoled. Not a deserves to be blazed across the skies, he Ubeenes Or ee 


re for|so with yesterday’s audience, which had the obsequies of the composer’s wife 

~ aged ig Te ae ee enold Boer listened to the preceding conventional) — a ear yy aoe recalling that of 
e firs ' ' uisician, | movements. , andel in S$ graver moments yet 
‘ing, a 19th century Se Stak is! Mozart befriended a poor devil of a PIATIGORSKY AT ’CELLO with a touch of sweetness and tender- 
| unearthed ag Aen’ nekanle addition| horn player by writing four concertos and Twice before Mr, Piatigorsky haq/|ness that the German might not have 


: é ury pieces | 
‘to the list of 18th cent : | e from Salzburg, where Mozart certo grosso that was passing and the 
“pr Koussevitzky has conducted pet PAC com On one occasion his piece was theltrue symphony that was to come, the 


vk does! had known him, to Vienna, where he 
Te OE rity had Concerto of Schumann, on the other|piece has also its historical interest. 


i 
As played yesterday, h, clarity’ had little luck and was in debt. Mo- 
jorgp toned Men ene ened symmetry gart thought little of these concertos, that of Haydn. Neither disclosed his Needless to say, it was finely played. 


Le the ' . ¢ , 
oe taatore Onn of its time. Gaspar Cassado, a Spaniard of Bar- full merits as performer much more ACUrday DXCIEMEHIS 7AMRON 6 7 i 


music 2 + "is ~ . 
Yr ttn de Walton’s cantata, Heats celona, took it into ~— pag wane completely than did Gaspar Cassado’s BP Ho gy evening audience for appre- 
_shazzar’s Feast,” and Charles Mar scribe the third concerto Ito » n- : transcription of an insignificant Horn unig ae Br epg oo ao 

° en OL : 


’* will be given cello: saying to himself, Mozart never 
| ler’s “Evocation” Ww Aah. 7 sh ne <A ties Concerto of Mozar PE PET Bs , 
ee ecatun performances next week. wrote a ‘cello concerto; what a pity: : f Mozart which he offered Strauss's “Don Quixote” on Saturday, | 


fail kev te hes: FO wD ee larghetto is beautiful, whether it is in the earlier portion of yesterday’s there was long, insistent applause to re- | 
will likewise be heard. 


C.W.D. played by Mr. Boettcher, the admir~ | concert. call Dr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Piatigor-: | 
= =a I>. | ult But the “D ixote”’ 

Kea hegh 25x LAF. og A rin Beopie's Cot 1038)" 9) which oUtweighs ta value all'the “esi Usw eat in the orchestra where he had 
S O the accomplished Mr. Piatigorsky, ea | Sonéerten “mn oa - Played the viola of Sancho Panza as| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


short movements, 
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able first horn of the orchestra at 2 ‘SKy, ‘27 summon Mr. Lefrane from his | 
: ‘ anand the world is ] f izi : 
ter of a beautiful tone and refines, athe. , another Characterizingly as the guest had pla | 
By PHILIP HALE aristocratic technique. The other move- eign wk mig ,Koussevitzky re- the violoncello of the knight. Ghee me 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. ments give an example of Mozart tak- xote’ here last year, twice the three made their acknowledge- 


f with the ’ . 
Koussevitzky conductor, gave the 20th ing it easy In his commiseration of an voice of hee Per die 8 as the ments; finally at the third recall the or- 
59d season yesterday old colleagues sad plight. Cervantes, the perfor ero of chestra joined them. And becomingly. 


concert of its mee pone davted | mance seemed “f 
. ‘ Mr. Piatigorsky easily adapted | notabl ed a Though the performances of last seas 
afternoon in Symphony hall, The pro himself to Mozart’s music and en- | é and memorable one. But there were remarkable, the Serformancea Gr 


; of” can be degree 
‘gram was as follows: Locatelli, Elegiac yiched it by his art, he also found | tives, on ren Si aera last week excelled them. Dr. Koussevit- 
| aky set a light hand to Strauss’s music. 


st time in Boston). Mozart, beauty, nobility in Quixote’s glorifica- 
Symphony fir po ager a REAR ES tion of honor, and in Don, the ideal, Strauss’ Personal Tribute Above all, bh, would have it transparent, 
violoncello conceé ~~ and in the pathos of his loss of illusions From Mr. st %0 that the Lstener might miss nothing of. 
by G. Cassado from the horn concerto and his death, “orget the foolishness Boy bet apne himself Mr. Piati- the tonal narrative and the tonal] char- 
No. 3. (The transcription first time iN oF the ba-avaing sheep—these sheep resatva betes not long ago this im- acterization. Above all, he would keep it 
Boston). Strauss, Tone poem — Don were not so realistic yesterday as 9 more from the b [ thank you once musical, since by its musical quality it in- 
Quixote’ (Gregor Piatigorsky, violon~ former occasions; forget the wind ma- for your wcndiesal of my heart tensifies the one and colors the other. Only 
cello; Jean Lefranc, viola). chine and the inspired German com- BL technically musicall Don  Quixote:’ to very old men is ‘‘Don Quixote” still a 
The name of Locatelli appeared for ootator who wrote of this section— A) tively a model. 1] te eae interpreta- piece in which sheep bleat in the brass 
the first time on a program of this of 116° seventh variation—‘the persistent ® of all of us that rey or the sake sid a wind machine from the theater is 
chestra. (The Elegiac Symphony Was {1 onolo of the double bassoon on note every place where ‘the wor, Play it added for a moment to the orchestra. 
played in New York at one of Sam may be taken to mean that the two dis B® formed under a saad aoe i per- We others have forgotten both. 


‘Franko’s concerts in 1907.) Little 1s not really leave the earth at all”; for- And For us the tone-poem is a masterpiece 


%e Vi se rauss has said thi : , 
known about the composer’s life, His cet other instances of musical piffle can merely add, Amen S we others of characterization that penetrates the 
; listening mind and at v. ll, as in the night- 


arents sent him to Rome when he hen the subject does not call for As for the t 

vp young. He was there a Bull hsbeee panoramic music, one finds before has it sieauel te ea eeve Vigil or the death-scer», may also touch 
Corelli. He himself was a famous Nd- giouss in his better, and truly elo- so subtly or so graphically dallnsatice the heart. It is als a masterpiece of 
dier in his day and generation. ttled quent mood. And here as in preceding — =o Searching, sympathetic and pig narration, not because it defines every 
travelled as a virtuoso. He se he and better—tone poems and especial); found Se i a adventure that the variations attempt, but 
down finally at Amsterdam, viah te in those that follow, one finds simple. | Before us Strauss unroll wt aah ony them all in the atmos- 
died, having organized public symphony vive themes with complexity in the @ rich musical tapestry, gives y S phere of the age pf chivalry as from Cer- 
concerts and having written rg development and elaboration. It is un- did Cervantes himself.’ the a ee vantes ona succeeding ganerations 
works for ensemble of strings, and for necessary to add that the orchestral chivalry as seen “adie Veen, bald have looke ba¢k on» it. With Pon 
solo violin. It is said that this ep ee performance was a brilliant one, tha’ cynical, half admiring, The portraits Quixote, héw exaltet!’ and how deluded 
Symphony was written for the o dm Mr. Piatigoesky and Mr. Lefranc vied af the Don and of Sancho Panza his how deep-seated and how futile! Nowhere 
quies of his wife at Rome, but the wore the one with the other in the rheto! m squire, are drawn unerringly. We are eine hat Strauss exceeded the invention 
fe ant mentioned by biographers S cg eal characterization, and in the displa} ce to smile at the knight’s illusions and resource by which the development of 
cluded in old lists of his works. 0 of musicianship and virtuosity. oe re to share his dreams and his ideals the..music, the definition of the person- 
ing is said about his wife. She evi The concert will be repeated tonight. an at the end when death comes #8es, the progress of the narrative go 
dently died and he mourned her like a The program of next week will comprise | — him we are moved as by little | hand in hand. In no other tone-poem is 
gentleman and a musician. It was sald Haydn’s Symphony in E flat majo! B “Se in music, he sO rich in atmosphere, so abundant in 
that his works excited R sapyinrernes «7 * for orchestra and female chorus (firs | Lefr ; imagination. Read ‘Don Quixote” musi- 
rather than pleasure. This pedir gr time in Boston); Walton’s “Belshazzar * | anc the Viola ‘Cally, as Dr. Koussevitzky, Mr. Piatigor- 
did not excite ee pe gor aay Feast” for mixed chorus (The Cecilia). | Kobether with Mr. Piatigorsky, Dr rtd vg Lefranc and the orchestra did: 
nor did it excite p ic} t baritone solo (Mr. McClosky), and or- | UsSevitzky and the orchestra. slapow it imaginatively and projectingly as 
marked degree. The astonishmen a B Mr, Lefranc, @ and/they also did, and it Cannot fail. Once 


' fi i in Boston). Whose vio] 
m fin it on the program. cheStra (first time 1 B to Sa Ola Was voice’ mor Re 
came from finding n prog Sancho Panza, e€ two audiences were the wit- 


he yesteray scaled the ; 

The contemporaries of Locatelli won Y WARREN STOREY SMITH B heights, pp Sinesses . . . Years > tl 

dered at his invention, originality and st Sey fternoon’s B ‘Wantity of ‘theta as well as the ditions to the book that seowunts tha ia 
taste; surely as a virtuiso rather than The tale of yesterday atternot | lestified to the audience's ; the end tory of the Symphony Orchestra throu h 
Sed be. of gree ag ee eh i Symphony Concert, or more specific- | on Mozart’s Horn J lle ge + FB its Agpiath year. They will not overloole 

an . tf ave , , ' vitzKy’s versions 

of parts, one Arnold Schering who ally of the latter half of that oso it 7. 21d Passing mtoreat in longer tone-poems Of Gtraties nT p 
thought to enrich musical literature by which brought a performance © ae. or the rst Pe: 
sditing it and giving it to the world. . 8 | a | the “Blegiac Symphony 
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SEASON, NINETREN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 


Twentieth Programme 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 24, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 25, at 8.15 o'clock 
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Locatelli 
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; .  Elegiac Symphony 


Lamento, largo—Moderato—Grave—non presto—La Consolatione (Andante) 
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Mozart Concerto for Horn (Koechel No. 447) transcribed 


for Violoncello by Gaspar Cassad6 
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I. Allegro. 


II. Romanza: Larghetto. 
Il. Allegro. 
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; “Don Quixote’ 
(Introduction, Theme with Variations, and Finale) 


Fantastic Variations on a Theme of Knightly Character, Op. 35 


Violoncello solo: Grecor PIATIGORSKY 
Viola solo: Jean LEFRANC 


SOLOIST 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
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se | Russian ’Cellist, Who Will Give His First There will be an intermission after the concerto 
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A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, March 23, at 5.15 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


rr eet 


Ls 
concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Public Library one week before the concert 


The works to be played at these 
Collection of the Boston 
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MIFETY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-TWO AND THIRTY-THREE 
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{wentieth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 24, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 25. at 8.15 o'clock 
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Locatelli degiac S 
Elegiac Symphony 


La vQN) & Se od a . or : 
Lamento, largo—Moderato—Grave—non presto--La Consolatione (Andante) 


Mozart ; or S 4 
Concerto for Horn (Koechel No. 447) transcribed 


for Violoncello by Gaspar Cassad6 


< tome 


l. Allegro. 
Ii. Romanza: Larghetto. 
If. Allegro. 


| tial “Don Quixote’’ 
introduction, Theme with Variations, and Finale) 


‘antastic Variati | ; 
c Variations on a Theme of Knightly Character, Op. 35 


Violoncello solo: Grrcor PIATIGORSKY 
Viola solo: JEAN LEFRANC 


SOLOIST 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


Soe Se eS ae ee 


Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian ‘Cellist, Who Will Give ‘His First There will be an intermission after the concerto 
Concert of the Season Tomorrow Evening at Carnegie Hall. 
& lecture on this Programme will be given on Thursday, March 23, at 5.15 
o'clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 
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attiaaiaiates — nified. . | . To the more technical shaped, ingratiatingly unfolded, sufficient: exaltation; tne variations that tead him. 
~e | aa sar again Locatelli is notably sensitive , ly charged with sentiment. In the Rondo- from adventure to adventure; the ‘iais 
¥ an ew to the voices of his string choir—he uses) inale, the virtuoso may do his feats of of death that clears the clouded mind and 
‘the organ usually as a doubling instru. dexterity above and upon undulating’ releases the spent body. In no other of 

ment—notably imaginative in the usage measures, In the first allegro he may do the Straussian tone-poems aré the three 


° LzeS ikew se, as opportunity offers i ¢ ore ) 
to which he puts them. There are pages, llkew.se, a8 Opp y olfersinasmooth constituent elements more closély mated 
Musie Heard in the Trauersymphonie that thrill the | flowing, smiling music, cadenza aca ae | —the logical development of the music 


hearer with the vibrancy, resonance and | The performance, indeed; much ex-/in and from itself, the tonal characteriza- 
power of sounding strings; that draw | celled the piece in interest and accom. | tion, the tonal narrative. In none other. 
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Side by Sid from their lower ranges the deepest | plishment. Mr. Piatigorsky is a twenti-| granted the permissible hints of titles and 
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notes and darkest colors; pages also where | eth-century violoncellist. For him there! sub-titles,is the characterization more pre- 
the brighter upper tones relieve and | is no capering, thinning, Shrilling,| cise, the narrative more graphie, the 
shine serenely out of these shadows. [0| squeaking, through quicker-moving or music as music more fertile. True, there 
6 cia his theorist’s mind, to his craftsman S florid measures. Instead, his hand is are variations recounting adventures that 
Koussevitzky and Piatigorsky, ear and hand, Locatelli joins, bev this 1n- light; his tone keeps quality and suay- now seem labored, details that are errors 
stance, a musician’s stirred spirlt. ity; he touches in ornament with Mozar- of judgment, excesses of skill. By and 
Locatelli, Mozart, Strauss. For that reason, in spite of the cool tean ease. By the same token of modern. large, however, ‘Don Quixote” is the 
reception on Friday, the Syanner ity, when the violoncello is invited to least flawed of the later and longer tone- 
t Symphony H I phonie bids fair 10 lay hold Oe do ea a. sing, he does not thicken, darken, drag, poems. It rewards Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
45-1 33 hearers quick to imaginative unders ye or sentimentalize its voice. Instead there zeal, again in shining evidence yester. 
, Aan ing and responsive emotion. At the our: are warmth and clarity, poise and grace, day, for the music-making rather than 
HE CONDUCTOR of the Boston set it moves through slow chords sl iagiag sensibility to shape, motion, style. The the program-following Strauss. 
Symphony Orchestra keeps his per splendor and darkling = pe a virtuoso is at the service of the musi- In ‘‘Don Quixote” as well there are 
flair for overlooked and deserv- music of stately mourning, oo fbcomy ye cia n. The musician does likewise by the tours de force that Richard the Second 
ing eighteenth-century pieces. For with a personal grief that 1s no be Shoe composer. _Played by Mr. Piatigorsky, "as not elsewhere excelled; exaltations 
most within earshot, at its concert Fri- pecause it is formalized, less polsnant the violoncello was less a dry than qa [tO which he has not elsewhere risen. In 
day afternoon, he re-discovered and re- because it is measured. liven er te sracious instrument. A more adroit, the introduction the mind of Don Quixote 
played the so-called Trauersymphonie of goybl. fugue. written in such S og as more insinuating performance of this, !S confused and Shattered before our lis- 
Locatelli, music of mourning written by 7 ocatelli is experiencing, may soggaor bet concerto of Mozart were hard to imagine. ‘ening ears. In this and that variation 
the eminent violinist upon the death Of uate sorrow to those that mee: vib ony poe cer was artful; the whole effect Musical resource and composing will 
his wife, to be heu ‘din the funeral cere- Through brief middle movemen hin ’ / . SnD 5 the violoncello Was lightened: make refactory matter both viable and 
monies. Like most of his kind in his <on relaxes in the aevngag agiecy tee Lhe concerto ran mpid and flowing. expressive. Strauss has seldom written 
time, Locatelli led a dateless life. BY ond the plangent orchestra. i 1 conde ide ke Other qualities distinguished Mr, Piati. | 5° Simply as in the finale of the Knight’s 
inference rather than record he wrote ing mood softens into grave, remen" “se sorsky when he passed, by ihe invitation @eath, yet so maintained the summoned 
this Trauersymphonie toward the middle ing tenderness. There are I oom Feat : Dr. Koussevitzky, by the deference of | and answering emotion. The music. of 
of the eighteenth century, after he was thought for unobtrusive procedures ot «i Bedetti, to the violoncello part that | the Knight’s vigil and Visioning by his 
established in Amsterdam as a distin- unify the musical structure cg all> characterizes the Knight, and is some- ; 2's is unalloyed with the baser Strauss, 
guished personage. A hundred and fifty ress, There are gentle graces 4© sof | ha his voice, in Strauss’s tone-poem | unless inept conducting sentimentalizes 
years afterward, a German editor UN- 2. .ounding griefs. Finally the owns: Boa of Jon Quixote. With it he not only jit... Dr. Koussevitzky’s did not. And 
earthed score and parts—for string choir |) .olation and resignation engend oe fined but dramatized. Close upon the |!" the proclamation of the Knight’s theme 
with organ—and published them. the music. Serenely, in a pale glow . orm confusions of the introduction, he | 4nd In _ the dialogue of Knight and 
Recorded performances, however, have string-sonorities. the Trauersymphoni¢ 1 Pg the Knight’s theme as though | Squire Strauss has more than once writ- 
been few. The p.ece was wholly new to| 614.” such wealth of musical sont Sig eeena@aness there was also exaltation, | ten exaltedly. Out of their departure, 
Boston. In New York it has not been | could Locatelli for once command. Percy wey measures were not only | =’? out of some of the adventures, rings 
played for twenty-five years. It is more! .° "4.4, @ personal emotion could he i sounc of but enriched. A kindred quaj. the "gh, clear, chivalrous note. The fu- 
distinctive and impressive than the pro- fuse within it. He taxed the tone Fo the o] stinguished Mr. Piatigorsky ture may hold what it may for “Don 
fessional music by Locatelli—for violin, twentieth-century string choir in a vil Larne the dialogue of the Knight @Uixote.” It still abides our question. 
violoncello and various groupings of tuoso orchestra. He asked much of va Sancho Panza. He._renewed the L lh? . : WT Pp. 
stringed instruments—that In these | onductor’s sense of sustained ane Dr g Xaltation; his violoncello, Spoke nobly ocatelli’s Mourning Mu sic 
days gains cccasional hearing. (Casals folding line, of tension and texture. dd | of 4 Chivalric soul. It joined in the rap- At Thi 5 | 
used to think well of him.) By Many | tougssevitzky and the little orcnestr , ‘Ure of the Knight, keeping vigil beside is Week Ss Concerts, 
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titles it deserves twentieth-century per) answered to the full. Ss His arms. It penetrated ihe death-music Al 66 
“i Dwi so “Don Quixate”’ 


formance. Justly Dr. Koussevitzky Tre-— y+ Wan pathos, To the final speech 
stores it to the current symphonic reper 4. other eighteenth century od g 6° brought the ghost of the 
ce y ’ - art ch’ Uf Lior ys : : e earlier éxXal- j ‘ 
tory. Yet for = ton rh pe Pag wy lowed, of Giferent | caste toe Seika fe ‘i memory, this vidloncello- - Ack, > : Anw 
ea shoul a ne its Bach and Han- | Vienna eye’ fo oblige his friend. [Ml dramatizea ae ee SO charactered, so EEMINGLY the SymphonyConcerts 
dal, who were: contemporaries of Loca~- : TORRETO8 o Leitgeb, who had also com: he praised the outs "Pinte, ween Ore day and Saturday center 
t: li sibly it still believes that eight- the Me ct re Cassado, the Spanish viv wbove other iain ung Piatigorsky in it around a solo instrument and the 
math-century music should sound like | [rom ie at Barcelona in the nineteen , toncellists, virtuoso-musician who plays it— 
ee Allegro of Haydn or a Clos- ‘oncellist, a upon one of them, in } | Of “Don Quixote’ Gregor Piatigorsky, violoncellist. In 
fie Rondo oy us poe bistion, Sieve it adaptable to his instr: last to the aetive ‘itletteny pcb ai Straussa’s tone-poem, “Don Quixote.” the 
¢ . .| major; iolonce!- epeated after oan » Geservedly themes of tl kni : 
uer er violonc' peated afte ' ae eme O 1e cnight are sounde 
syuphonic. os singularly “and. gratefully, eta peal treaeermeproves the resulting there is only ‘os tue eee ged val, by a solo ‘cello. Mr. Piatigorsky 
; efully? | lists : ; Mr. Fiat: ite bhasatiee 7 aises become will play this ‘cello-part “Don 
free from the formulas and repetitions of fece. One, the distinguished Stik } ecause they are enduringly truc ; D : 
/ ior | P ne, tist’ for the thir lie choice of | Sly true. Quixote” will fill half of each concert. 
) shgor : ’ sterday to the tonal. chasmat&smauss n for efore the intermission, Mr. Piatigorsky 
¢raftsman. His professional pieces still| 7 cessive season, brought it yesterday: for tt characterization of the Knight, will be heard in ; 
' ‘ | isic In (Or the tonal ran / ; a concerto by Mozart 
bear witness to a mind that worked and the Symphony Concerts. The mus! al by, tonal recounting of his delusiane aetna: roe . 
4 +} : in|. ble—the run of th adventures, disillueianc tusions, Originally written for horn, now tran- 
a hand that innovated. None the less ‘itself is not remarkable—t Ame fOr lmaster-strcke e sions and death, ig a scribed for violoncello. To these t 
this ‘“Plegiac Symphony, as the Pro: | day’s work or the days Taw ors Me Baster-stroke of imaginative discer} be > > Seis os wo 
: sed sats in no mo! 82nd practical ¢ lice ernment numbers Dr. Koussevitzky had’ only to 
gram-book labelled it, emotion posses b |Mozart. The orchestra sets in 1° J ook Bture .2Ppication. Such a struc. add a third, by way of prelude, and his: 
him. From it the music took shape, su “\than a complementary, routined bac Ls. meets Strauss’s scheme at . » D} y p s s 
| ~ Lt the a‘urn: the 4 ‘pbayh at €very program would be complete. Many a 
stance, course. From first measure to sround. In the slow division, | geet or delusions that os t d 7 
>, “m andi r violoncello ‘Knight thr ; possess the conductor would have been content to 
last, matter and mood condition form ane)‘ trument, be it horn 0 acefull) Ptheme vush the introduction; the choose some well- - 
progress, free, flexible, yet measured and .j/5. 4 Mozartedn melody, grace’ gg uvcme that declares both his madness and bered work. Not 7 Dr ‘Kausesviteaes 
an ven ne SRT ee eS, inal 7 : ~~. Instead, he begins with a novelty out 
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| } llo is 2 | | nu silted dana 
;, not as yet horn. The version for violonce | : . | taaaaiaineny 
' the eighteenth aoe osninie~t0 dis- transcription by Gaspar Cagsad6, a. ris- , betel stretched out and thereby lose thely” 
far as he major. symphony ing virtuoso in Hurope of that instru- : SYMPHONY H LL ikl 3 
Ky ) gtr country—an “Blegiac ment, pe play Ng Pesos “ater fg 7 ws Air” is ec Symphony on a Mountain 
orchestras 0 | of E-flat; e transcription stands | Y | ome respects a. 
Symphony” of Locatelli. , payin key of D, more easily accessible Boston Symphony Orchestra | piece of music. To begin ‘with, Mt is 
ties i om, to string page os god cemery ov tran- : If the shade of RAchard Wagner tie in’ pte eee crestion, roman, 
e : r has carefully followed tne com- ! : an eeling, b car 
has not previously wry Naturally, however, the solo-part, : happened to be present in Symphony lously imitative of &, but not sedu 


: that s rs 
neerts of the B h for horn must proceed in rela- Hall yesterday afternoon while the ™4nticist, Richard Wagner, selene, das 
Orchestra. notes (much more so in Mo- “Tannhauser” overture was _ being Se in -1886, still dominated com- 


ch; was born a . layed, it must TT osition. For & young man t 
698: Seetied with Corelli at Rom pia’ ust have remarked to the his individual - er 


i ity in those a 
where he ) sculptured gentlemen high on the walls ghast! ty ose days was 
imself at Amsterdam, W a ? that below th | y conceit. “Even Richard St 
far in. 1764. Writers couple his oo C em 4 revelation was tak- the enfant terrible of the tine, han 
with that of the later Paganini as * first movement. 


ing place. A revelation of how a barely began to em m th n 
Rik gel Rie ; egan to e 4 ; 
man ‘pretiv Vv bee : , 
ge Rd 4 “wizards of the vio- el pe slow movement to itself. In - imagination, interpretive powers fluence. The sg) mphony was cornell 


t : | | and will with an if | ; 
jin.” Grove's Dictionary speaks oF a the final Rondo the violoncello depends : new fire and ah porte: can bring When D’Indy was in his 30s, when he 
“effects in virtuosity,” and Paar 4 pod less than the horn on repeated notes hackneyed 90-year-old ee spy 3 “ ny talc valued feeling and imagina- 
” no do and. later on, improves an opportunity } ¢ ‘ & apove academic theori 
in chromatics.”’ He was * his day and, , the anything but humble Richard phoni fories of sym- 
“6 d moderns” of his . for double-stopping. : | ans’ re : ard phonic construction. 

Ree S  pretacing the present sym- The concerto, as Mozart wrote it, was to this Patel cing wi phi so referred He treated the mountain tune re- 
hony says further that “‘as 4 Creative one of four horn-concertos composed for This overture—by pn tebe spectfully and delicately, harmonizing 
artist Locatelli has mostly ae BR piek $ Joseph as tearing a rot ee of his premely masterly “hente vat’ Bs Su- A enejor bp! and developing it in an 

s ‘Symphony 0} *'Salzburge days. Jahn writes of him and : ot ies, agner Interesting fashion. The . 
See ened by the death of his wife, |(» tno “oniadn of these concertos: “He wrote later in life—has had all sorts tion now and then pays became 


est |°- . raat of performances in its tj e, Ww 
he, takes De we Ths > ye ye 3 <4 was a capital solo-player on the Fren : them bad. So many i Aiea many of ‘vagner, but for the most part D'Indy 
masters 0O S ' 


: . io > Q iiti- j Ss e . 
t be placed somewhere | horn but was wanting in higher cul under other hands. has rey the past, Speaks his own message in his own 
symphony mus e , ; 


: ras rs ready t e Pilgrims’ Voice. 
| vation. ' Mozart was always reacy — chorus seemed theat ; 
ntury. . , Je » tne : : ea rical arti : -™ Mr 
ory orgy glo: Tee oretieaah| help him, but frequently made fin ing in the religious fervor ge ka wernans: wn 
It is score or §& 


orr"s 


| te ide Ss justly called ba 
| butt of his exuberant spirits. W heneve! it is intend- to the stage tim . back 


, Sa ante a ed to conve - how + 
and organ. In chamber aioe arte EE: he composed a solo for him, 407 ge ei ne Venusberg gf Bis gees, ath bab 3% PP ener et elo 
. armonium may © »® t ige submit to some mock-penean io ; -fash- an 
piano or a h The move: | 08 lg Me »e. Mozart threw aii the loned and melodramatic rather than Wh 
tuted for the organ. | Once, for instance, ; ' 


we , 6 armas anies Suggestive o ' o 3 
ments are to be played alge oie 7 ae ‘parts of his concertos poe San to col frenzied tf rae Vents’ perch ssc ga vie Becca 9g 
. s> ry ; e-pa . » | . € nad Leutge lH¢ Lo) { yi” ‘ NJ erranean pass im. 
ine pause.” To which the + | about the room, art — oat court. Bu 
that the work is ‘‘published for the ons ‘lect them on all fours and put them | gorgeous oy MESSE ORY, by virtue of When Roussel wrote his Suite, he 
time, under the editorship of A. Scher- order. As long as this lasted Mozart #31 : g , dynamic emphasis, ang POUred a tart cocktail of modern music 
’ 


le » 2) an indefin six : : 
ing, whose version is based upon the | at his writing table composing. On an able sixth sense of conduct- into the old wine bottles of for 
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There are none 


m, 


; ‘1a. Mazart wrote as never. before . uberant, stimulat- 
have not listed it amons the hates st down behind a stove while Mozart wrot Dr Koussevitek i | witictanen one is not at all concerned 
which the composer himself issuct. | The manuscripts themselves bear tra YS personal reading, W! preludes, sarabandes, and gigues. 


; 617) alt oO" lier : 

Grove lists ten published works of LOCe, (of good-humored banter. _One CK. aii pitti afle had not previously One thinks only of the fact that here 
telli. the “Trauersymphonie is no ' has the superscription: VM olfgang - m wruse Res hanes ae Incandescent, h some original modern music worth 
among them. ja deus Mozart takes pity on a et heoh” printed notes. § ee ett fom, the doce ei, Por once, lack of sentiment 

Actually this little symphony 18 a m} ox, and simpleton, at Vienna, ‘iate” agreration. ecw ome may call this ex- R re ie imply lack of spirit. Mr 
form of program-music, say, of the stripe | 1783.’ ” Tahn writ readings: but Due Hofer: ore: Sober of the: » praise be, is not a member 
of Bach’s “Caprice on the Departure of a Of the four concertos ey a ba; i cas : wee listener IS unregen- + € mechanical school of com posi- 
Beloved Brother.” The. first movement riurther that “they are rapid 7 a ou! such a sours when ie emvOr. Upon gia ype": adherents scramble several 
bears the title ‘‘Lamento”; the last, “La gether and easy of execution, oe ena: the music © when it really improves ne ah ogether simultaneously, accord- 
Consolatione.”’ The first movement is in ony preat originality. Their brex by el i There a loud} 9 approved formula, and then 
F minor with long, slow chords; the last pies the instrument to presers aia ie de ‘at ments on “th two other Wagner frag- Wis y proclaim a new musical deal. 
movement turns to F major; summarizes’ \haracter as one unsuited ro! ay st PY Murmurs” stad, he i the ‘‘Forest re eee theories on the use 
some of the themes of previous ead 3 execution. In the last sar pedione eee hy - . Siegfried” an Pca eee keys are indeed shrewd. 
ments, is serenely contemplative in mood. 'is the regulation rondo an Om "Spat hun! . a celli pe Piatigorsky, the Russian 
The three intervening movements ee | original nature of the horn eebey tr Earlie | uM 1S i be soloist next week in. 
“Alla breve ma _ moderato, cit yl ing instrument is made appar nto e 1 Vin-|¢ ozarts Horn concerto, transcribed 
“Non presto.””’ The second movement 18| j+ner respects hw eaten lene ve ‘sts woe. be Gaspar Cassado, and jn| 
a double fugue with the two subjects an: } torm is preserved.’ hard plavi a b-|3 rauss “Don Quixote.” The rema‘n- | 
nounced in the first and the second hie — Th Playing the ing number will be Locatelli’s “Be. | 
lins. It is followed by six measures ©" Strauss Te : Was meticu-| 28° Symphony, C..W. Diy | 
transition, “Adagio.” The third meen * For “Don Quixote,” restored to t® niv i ; played. This was ee 
ment is based on a curiously iar t sd tive repertory at Symphony fall ons rb 
subject, somewhat like a slow ‘ll seteen months ago, a note by Mr. Carll” 
uet. Up to the middle of ally of The Manchester Guardian 18 11 gery 
movement the organ has usa y inne tone-poem is so much of @ mast” 
doubled the part of the Seong Roach pool piece that the first notes plunge weer 
gan and strings take up the S er rked an old, remote world, and cause) 
tiphonally. The fourth movement, ma dern civilization”. 


forget altogether our mo appre 
“Non presto,” nevertheless moves rather ‘are - she: pertain wien’ of the mastel 


briskly. It 5O-OEUR SAN from artist: at a single stroke he cgupargtier 
the second and third mo habitation, and lands ie yor ge da 
' we like it or not. We do not Sr has 
—r. an a 3, | int of Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote Be" 
A r. Piatigorsky is | One Po 8 hy atirely itl 
to ey wks Mito Bor. ia for French | ever been discussed, thougn § 


Ys . LM 4 <= ‘ " . a A Te). in , the ° . r . ; M4 . 
original score and parts.” Dictionaries | jtnen occasion Leutgeb had to anit . pverture moved and thrilled Listening to this ex 
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I wenty-first Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 31, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 1, at 8.15 o'clock 


Haydn . Symphony in E-flac major, No. 99 (Salomon No. 10) 


Adagio; Vivace assai., 
Adagio. 

Menuetto (Allegretto). 
Vivace. 


LoetHer ‘“FEvocation,”’ for Orchestra with Chorus of Women’s Voices 
and a Speaking Voice 


(First time in Boston) 


Walton 's k 
‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast’’ 
For Mixed Chorus, Baritone Solo, and Orchestra 


(first time in the United States) 


CECILIA SOCIETY CHORUS, Artaur Fiepier, Conductor 


Soloist: Davin Brarr McCrosxcy 
STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission after Loefttler’s “Evocation”’ 
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To Both Its © 
Finer and Its 


Larger Glory 
33) 


af 
From t Syay ony Orchestra 
Pieces with Chorus by 
Loeffler and Walton 


ee ely et ee 


OUNT OUT Haydn’s symphony ir 
B-flat, (No. 99), which began the 


afternoon, and the Symphony 


Co cet o! Fr.uay was "rr 


pagan. ‘To it, first, Mr. Loeffler contrib: 
uted “Evocation.” muse O | OPrcies Tay, 
women’s chorus and speaking voice, brief: 


ly, dis antly I wasw ittfentoned = & 
tory piece, in 1931, for the new hall o 


ihe orchestra in Cleveland. No music 
could be further from the striding pomps, 
sonorous periods, luscious lyrical inter- 
mezzi, customary and machine-made on 
such oceasions. Mr. Loeffler would 
“evoke” out of the murky chaos of ma- 
terial things the rising of a temple of 
music, ordered and gravely beautiful. 
Thither the god Pan transfers his sing- 


Mm = pipes: wh:le the »v p 


streams on the hillsides lament his de- 
parture, Within the wails s .ncurpvrated, 
or by them is laid, the singing stone on 
which Apollo once rested his lyre. Touched 
lightly, as with a pebble, ever afterward 


it sang. 


Mr. Loeffler found these fancies writ- 
ten in epigrams from the Greek anthol- 
ogy. He wrought them into a music, 
once the early murk and confusion Is 
over-passed, or rare serenity, beauty, 
perfection. Not a note, a phrase, a perlod 
within it that is not chiselled into place 
and colored into suggestion The tonal 
air is as limpid, still and quietly lumi- 
nous as the atmosphere of an Arcadian 


Psalms and the Book of Daniel Is incisive, | 
‘graphic narrative. Captive in Babylon, 
ithe tribes of Israel] lament and menace; 
call wpon their god who is Jehovah. Bel. 
shazzar, the great king, outspreads the 
splendor and the insolence of his palace- 
feast: invokes the gods of riches und of 
nower; against Jehovah pits them. The 
writing upon the wall dooms him, Jewry 
cries its victory and its god in. vindictive, 
savage, exultation. Mr. Sitwell is the de- 
tached recorder of these barbaric strug- 
sles of people against people, tribal pan- 


fheon against tribal deity. He strips his 


Biblical words to the thing that they im- 


Xart. 

Mr. Walton undertakes to project and 
intensify this narrative in choral and 
orchestral tones. The lament of Jewry 
is both plangent and morose, at high 
pulse. The re-counting of the feast is 
tonal “theater” onrushing, instant, In- 
candescent. The Assyrians from Dela- 
eroix’s huge canvases stride and sound 
on the symphonic stage. Grim stroke 
upon sharp stroke the doom is accom- 
plished. The tribal chorus of elation is 
4 directed frenzy. ‘There is nothing in 
modern music with which to compare it 
save only Florent Schmitt’s setting of 
Psalm XLVII. another pean of barbaric 
triumph. Throughout Mr. Waltons 
rhythms pound and drive. His musical 
substance vitalizes the choral narrative, 
the choral characterization, the tribal 
passion. His orchestra is surcharged 


‘with resource and_ significance. He 


raises tempests of sound but he also rides 
them. As at the doom he can cleave 
them as well. Not once does his music 
ret out of hand, iarely and _ briefly 
does it fall away. He is master of 
his design, his means, his accomplish- 
ment, himself. ‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ is 


_ proclamation of young power. 


On the hasty currents of the concert- 
hall. ‘“‘“Evocation’’ invites and rewards 
as close listening as may be. There is 


Mr. lLoeffler’s background of ancient | 


verse—the choice of a literary culture 


and predilection rare among Composers. | 
Unaffectedly, as one who has it in com- | 
panionship, he turns back to the ancient | 
verse. Our young men may scan for | 
source the modernities about them. He 
landscape by Poussin. The tonal images! opens once more the Greek anthology. | 
‘ise upon ear and mind in high relief. ' : 
finely carved. The lyric vein is gentle 
and tempered, wistful and melancholy. 
The pagan Loeffler of the amorous 


From this serene finoly . . 


tone-poem: the cteiiyp. eae 
out of material, but also spiritual, coin- 


Vergilian girl made this music of evoca- | fusions, the music-making  semi-deity 


lion twenty-five years afterward, out of 


| that thither. is attracted, therein is in- 


ul imagery and a craft that a younger | stalled: stone that sings touched by the 
mind and hand might not command. Re- | lyre of a very god; beyond the nymphs 


eained are the ancient calm, the ancient 
scruple, the pure and classic loveliness—: 


and by modern means. 


Opposed and contrasted stood, second, 
Mr. Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast,” for 


chorus of male and fcmale ge Sa them, wrought by Mr. Loeffler into tio 


tone briefly declaiming, full 


century orchestra. The text detached, ar- 
ranged and amplified from the Book of 


plaintive, regretful for their loss which 
is man’s gain. A myth to glamour con- 
cert-halls from old fable extracted, to 
new purpose applied. Surely another 
poet in his own medium ot tones fds 
done these things. 

These ancientries, as some may ¢al! 


'modernities of music. He labels his or- 
ichestra a “modern orchestra,” for as 


‘much as he has increased its manifold 


poetry he erects the scheme of his own 


voices in these nineéteen-thirtiégs with!" fon OF Any other 35 , 
ep Pagaper ye: and aeep-toned, | Seven SS Ter ‘3 wie Boge B. ber s0) 
long-pulsin ge , Seeming’v his would produce it? Into choral and or. 
vwn invention, in the uSage to which he chest we” ter’ Hi a sta 
puts it for the singing stone quick and stage he ‘andy cast 1 he seule ae 
graphic on the listening ear. Of the old ominous. Against a rumble of dead 
colorings or the new he is equally imagi- sound, “the writing that was written” 
native master. . . . In times past it has upon the walf is declaimed—by the single 
been plausible to refer Mr. .Loeffler’s har- voice, by the chorus of men. No dilly 
monies to the Parisian theory and prac- dallying over Assyrian soothsayers or 
tice of his middle years.. Now in a ma- Jewish prophet. Must we be told thai 
turity that waxes In his seventies by;the hand of Jehovah hath written? A 
grace of the bent na t sods. .h-* re h.s|)stark silence; a shout of instant amaze 
own and of ho other in clear irides sa | across it: rVPeg ‘ing is slai 
. 1 clear Iridescence across it; the great king is slain and his 
along winding course.... Again his | kingdom divided. Ever the swift, driv- 
melody, for the nymphs in particular, mel]- ing, objective, irreligious Walton, now ‘at 
ancholy, wistful, sinuous, resonant often top-stroke of his tonal ‘theater.’ . . 
of the viola which he once played as The rest is the ferocious tribal elation 
though its voice had entered lastingly into of the final chorus—streams and swirls 
his composing imagination. To end, the of counterpoint, sonorities piled upon 
structural readiness and resource that | sonorities, orchestral and vocal both; the 
achieves the fugue at the beginning; out |slither across it of Babylon mourned; the 
of it conducts the design from which the controlled yet full-flung passion of young 
music is to take line and light and color. power. 
By modern means in tnis ‘‘Evocat.on”’ the pring 
ancient serenity, beauty, perfection. For, In the interest and the compulsi 
bei ng poet, Mr. Loeffler knows that they wide apart as they were, of “Byocation® 
ire deathless. Wa and “Belshazzar’s Feast,” the listener 
ih Eales thought only of the performance as con- 
my. ompelled and at strain, the listener tributory. In a single concert Dr. Kous- 
‘Ollows through “‘Belshazzar’s Feast,” sevitzky has seldom ranged farther than 
srasping for whatever the d‘rected temp- from the beauty of Loeffler to the power 
est may cast up to quick perceptions. of Walton, from the still luminosity of 
‘rumpets summon and there is declama- the one music to the fierce incandescence 
‘ion from the prophet Isaiah. It is choral], of the other. Yet out of himself upon 
vet | surprisingly flexible and graphic, his forces he impressed both: not less 
Later the baritone voice narrates, pro- upon the audience. (Once more it could 
Claims in tree recitative. For declama- hail Mr. Loeffler again and again.) The 
tion so vivified, so humanized there is orchestra was equally pliant, equally 
ne parallel but Musorgky’s. Yet it has projecting, to both pieces. Though Mr. 
- anaes, and power— the heritage from Walton obviously wrote for larger, more 
i 2 oar modernized. .|strident chorus than The Cecilia migh 
in bie . ewry “by the waters of |vield, after months of training by Mr. 
5a yylon further dfscloses Mr. Walton.|Fiedler, it outsang itself new-vitalized. 
immediately he is the detached, objective!|The Waltonian declamation  heartens 
modern composer. The tribal voicé, emo- and releases a singer like Mr. McClosky. | 
ion, circumstance, these oniy . {0 ba... Such pieces produced, such a con- | 
brought into his music. Here go sav- cert accomplished, are of the finer and 
ages, Pagans, so only to be expressed, the larger glories of the Boston Sym- 
their woes and their threat. In the ex- phony Orchestra. H. T. P 
pression, form that no pedant may re- re 


babylon with the ironic touch—what com-. 
poser of our time may fcrbear it?—at | 
the end. Then the launching of the'| 
chorus upon the great king’s feast. The | 
and achievement as they drive past, 3 3 3 “BAA 
There are long choral lines outflung. in | \? 

3 g, in- 
terlaced, crcessing and re-crossing; swift Seco d erformance Betters 
and sudden shadings upon them; mingled Both Loeffier and Walton 

*. 5 

. Mr. Hayes Returns 
instrumental color. There is fierce, acrid, ee 
multi-colored invocaticn of the Babylon- 
an gods of wealth and power, as though 
elr priests strode Belshazzar’s hall.’ 


impetus of the rhythm, the compulsion 
There are the mounting stir and tumult 


proach, clarity that reveals Re t 
bee , force that por I rom 

Asain the puissant-pliant, tense, full- 

The Week-End 

ol the progress are irresistible. The ear y 
fertility and compression of matter; bare 
and stinging progressions; impacts and 
of the feast, heavier and heavier upon 
the tonal air, the undercurrent of Jewish 


mouthed declamation of the riches of 
Concert-Halls 
catches at means and method. quality | 
weight of sonorities; surges and darts of 
hate and wrath. 


N REPETITION at the Symphony 
Concert of Saturday, Mr.. Loeffler’s 
“Evocation” and Mr. Walton’s ‘Bel. 
_ Shazzar’s Feast’’ renewed and deep- 
ened first impressions. They gained also 
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———————— a not only hears but notes Hayu.. ? fece, have heard fe an ee 
_ by more confident r erformance and more fou pn A felicity with them. The conduc- Walton’s Noted Choral Piece, ip ard few works lately that have 


| : ven : 

ere neaxtr’ In “Bvocation” the| Skill sad felisity with them. ‘The conduc “Belshazzar’s Feast” for vithetah 3omueh Pleasure. or filled me 
secondary chorai part was sung with clarity. The.ear, again, eee and feels ‘ . fs H Here is a young mind strong enougu ty 
surer sense of fldwing line and clear tex- Edad ag ict a Rte if ating Me Phe First Times in America pt we the facile composition dodges 

af’ e4 e . 6 

ture; while out of,.long experience at tines of ‘the whole symphony run in un- unmistakably original ‘Th aa yn 
| ston audience sits ex-— louded, undulating flow. How , br ; ) . the year 1929 
close hand a Fosto _~, | broken, uncilo Lim how ready in inven- HE program for the Symphony *rought the revision of a piano-quartet 
ogg sig ges ogg We # gh tion wih this Haydn Under all his suavities Concerts this week is too rich in \O'8inally written in 1948-19, and.a viola- 
dent prophet Pils 


“tat concer.o in whic i 
warmths with which he would be -alled and simplicities and spirits. At long last new pieces of the first order to |playea h Paul Hindemith first 


. 3 thé solo-part, Of this 
and recalled to the stage, the heightened @ conductor faithfully reflects him. permit exposition in a_ single Mr. rn Wrote ‘in The Manchester 


reaction to this’ music of undiminished urticle, Hence Mr. Loeffler’s finely uandian: “The two finest concertos of 


powers. Mocs than on Friday there was wrought “Evocation” was discussed yer th Bee of,’ a century or so are} 
reason to eye oe Es, terday; while today there is room for| certo of ie a ay tine Waertn Condaeaae ae 
inental coloring; the subtlety that flowers | Wilke: Walton's | Relehasanr's Peas detshaceste’ tae, ae 
in clarity; the supple movement of the . for Mixed Chorus, Baritone Solo and Or- ROW Rt woe Feast.” (Mr. Walton is 
whole music once it be nee hen ne eee chestra.” Mr. Fiedler’s Cecilia is the} fp rs information artie wos Ch 
tory fugue: e | i 2 De tae Peery Pek | e in 1e ‘ 

rs eaiey thet earvaaae the whole Chorus, Mr. David Blair McClosky, Tt hiveaeiee eee J. Foss \thus expivdaaen 
as though it were a thing of. light, soloist. This work was first heard in without sli! alton has broken down, 
air and gentle fire. The word seauty | 1981 at the Leeds Festival in England. | ;aiceq a Netedpitayd ara international barrier 
may be confidently written of such a From the outset it took reviewers by ! music 5 whe ago against [English] 
music, a, serene beauty rare in these cep , 4 iat | temmines si. he fact is worthy of con- 
latter days. The listener by the new i gg roug “4 them up sharply Big PaeTe ee oe this young man should | 
temple heard Pan, the nymphs, the Sing- bi ig ieee ee praise. One ot them ; fasta padre where Elgar has always | 
ing Stone in the beauty of the classic wie a resuval novelties tall into two | ec perth san admiration agains, 
oe idom or with illusion transfused cs 260) ies; those remembered ; because |} ' @Menan Villiams’s respect, und repeti- 
poets, sid \..°o¥ got @ hearing at the lestival, and;™On ?n three or four countries agai 
— . Belahagzar’s Feast’”’ the chorus tk Se which made the Festival memor- | Moeran’s infrequency in one. This ic 
evarywhere dominates, which is not to a mg aut erdete pat * Reap amnpasonel Bare sent “pti " all, 2 sign that in Wal- 
say that Mr. Walton uses the orchestra. A ae fn om 31) does not i reate an- whéliae ave a natural composer, one 
only as support. To the ish sgh vii en bh ext Nueinan vedas centaer? a Hg audlence; @ sien to I a tl Sr ere 

; : ive Jewry it is no less ww oe wwe , ° NO ng so ‘ce, & ,» too, ‘hat the i | 
eee thas ee chocur: while through a hg Mecca nothing so bursting gate’ well continue to listen. . overaee | 
the narrative of the feast, the sign, the hihi A pets Pri of exultation in the bento dagevag be of this music is the absence 
doom, it teems with delineative and yeti has bry orn sophia. Bhi been pro- ewan oe of minor ch 
dramatizing strokes instant upon the | 4, lon timer by yee other country for tricks and mannerisms, or points on 
listening imagination. Only in the final “Deataauee Ae 16 side of it ‘ travinsky s which to hang a description of the mus - 
chorus of triumph is it not too distin- Prete nd may Ni oS ee stuff in- cal style. Without a touch of eccentrict- 
guishable part in the torrent and the tu- : pes A . phy haps sel wo! ay Rr gbeerma at ty, W alton Is individual: but how? gg 
multof the whole. Time and again Mr. uae ie na La es oul 7 reath away. id lwo qualities particularly stand out. 
Walton seems master of a music for what ae i Mae age mere ore and lury; . . . First, this is not modern musie 
may be called the choral and the orches:- cle nit i apout ae alj is the inh the sense in which those words are 
tral theater. Though the Israelitish tribe mG $4: wet Peghcrsp singe des ol the pound- derisively used. This music is based on 
grieves “by the waters of Babylon’; yet 8 Naela ie cher” mean 16 has jaunched. : it no theory of sound or of sources, on no 
is the tonal air lowering and menacing? in iy ata . o realize that | 50 young a one school’s teaching, on no reaction. 
The proclamation and praise of Belshaz- et Mba ‘ ‘Pegg vat a cornmand 01 his ct STOWS out of the past, but it builds 
gar’s deities—-the gods everywhere and elf. i is ail craftemanship and of him- jon itself only. Let us frankly give ie 
at all times of material wealth and power so thoroughi pen woop se grek Pc yet ail | label and call it classical, but let us 
—-stride and shout (especially as they er. Bw sprig adhcarppepiten 5 Geiaqcit 


qualify the word to avoid misund 
ter this . alters rs ge SOPs a tc | sunderstand- 
were sung on Saturday) four-square with his, 1 should not care to place any/ing. Walton follows. Brahms no more 
sible deve re PS palpate Sek eal Gee dia : 
theater of music-drama mount so high >velopment, i | Scarlatti; yet in his layout, his form, he 
or strike so hard. The delivery of the The Composer | Seeks a classical ideal, having seemingly 
of a dramatizing imagination in tones. [he composer was just under thirty |into his being the tricks and modernities 
el Mpg, 4 tLe Here, as corrobora- 
a new freedom to new force. Not a March 29, 1902. He is an Oxford prod- | tion, 
phrase but is graphic. Only in the final net. studied music tor a short time wii | quality—an extraordinary sense of style, 
g complete sense, style must 
: t ; i) ~ , oy ' “p> , « 
ral tradition—to rend it forthwith by sen was self-taught! In 1923, | 
With a stri | attention |musically in the fullest and most perfect 
Israel’s god, Jehovah, has pulled down a ‘tring quartet, played at the|Wway, with every detail fitted to its place 
: ; k ‘a i 7 ¢ y ‘ ‘ > ¥ : : 
where the voice of an individual composer; Soe ' in the same year appeared the | tributing rightly to the whole.” This. 
everywhere a music firm and clear be- riainment for reciting voice and/then, is the composer of “‘Belshazzar’s 
means to ends. There is compulsion in it. ts bh have been heard at the Pop Con- 
A deserved word, finally, as to Dr. erts in Boston.] There were no works 
. brought “Siesta.” : 3 
symphony in E-flat. The conductor as- » Siesta, for small orchestra “BRelshazzar’s Feast” lacke a clacai 
phew a small orchestra; then keeps it and tne overture, “Portsmouth Point,” aaazar s Boast lacts <a 
3 tempts e eith é 
the sttings too heavy upon the other in- Ye the Boston Orchestra. From 1928 arieeinas pada. eck pobllahed id if. 
struments, covering woodwinds or brass. | dates the Sinfonia Concertante for Or- ' y ° 
Phony Hall}. , ab eyitt | American agents, Carl Fischer, Inc., jn 
]. Mr. Newman wrote: “I|New York. Nor has he contributed to 
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an insolent superbity. Seldom does the 1e0retical bounds to Mr. Walton’s pos- ithan he tollows Debussy, or Grieg, or 
single word ‘“‘slain’’ is swift, sure ieap (swallowed and digested and incorporated 
” . ° W bo t ni Ta " yo . ‘ ° . ~» , 2 saa 
The declamation of the solo-voice joins when hé wrote this music. He was born ,of the newer1 times. 
comes in Walton’s second special 
i 7 ’ } Yor " . ; 4 - . 4° “+ - . = 
harin ia Me Walton within. the cho- sir diugn Allen; but since tne age of six-|In its final 
his Pay i mn ai Ds, lan | MIE AN that the idea conceived is expressed 
tribal savagery and pagan _ frenzies. S CWweiiy-lirst year, he won 
the Babylonian gods in their city. Every- Festival of Contemporary Music at Salz-jand every attendant circumstance con- 
cause it is written in full mastery of ‘nstruments,” entitled ‘Fayade.” [Parvo | Feast.” 
Koussevitzky’s version of Haydn’s little of note forthcoming until 192 > which | His Text 
ee: ed label. As hag been seen, Mr, W . 
in the justest balance. Never once are more tnan once included in the concerts } wv aOR Bt 
il nial Oxford University Press 
chestra with Piano, [aiso heard at Sym Ny through their 
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the aac yan watt 
some new term | , 
He inscribes the piece to; Again there Is omission of two im- 


r, the Lord Berners.| peding verses. 
power the second part ends: 


“In that night was Belshazzar 


designation. 


llow compose 
ai Send. Osbert Sitwell, prepared the 
text, with the Bible for source. It falls 


into an introductio 3 
The introduction ic short: 


parts. 


~ 
2 aoa. ~~. 5 
= ; ——> 
et < aetiiean cupuaaniine iia 


Psalm o 
in captivity 
their beloved Jerusalem. 
of their vin sea 
| llowing the P 
Fa Sib 2 deseriptioa of Babylon: panied. A 
city. Her mer- than seven measure 
also unaccompanied, begins. Of thi 
linen,; first part the program-book of th 
| British Broadcasting Corporation in & 
1 of | note written by Mr. Frank Howes, says. 
“The early part of the work is not merely 
dark but bitter, and contrives to match 


interpolated 2 
“Babylon was & erent 
chandise 


of ‘“cantat 
o be invented as 


n and three major | we 


‘Thus spake Isaiah: 

Thy sons that thou she 
They shall be taken away, 
And be eunuchs 


In the palace of 


Howl ye, howl ye, therefore: 


for the day of the Lord Is at band!” 
A 


M 


The first 
down and wept,’ 


at Babylon, of their tea s for 
It foretells also 
the destruc 

salm Mr. Sitwell has: o 


was of gold and silver, of pre- 
cious stones, of pearls, of fine 
de ip ee. The souls of men.” 
The second part dramatizes the fal 
Babylon as told in the fifth chapter of 
the Book of Daniel. Mr. Sitwell abridges, 
concentrates and points up for 1 


prophet’s narrative. There is vivid 
east of Belshazzar. 


seyiption of the Fr : 
ae the bringing of the| the harsh Su 
the instrumental dress. The passion and 


the sorrow break through in the long 
‘stretches of beautiful writing for unac- 


King commands 
golden vessels taken irom the Jewish 


temple; bids the captives make music. | 
Then spake the King: 


“Praise ye 
The God of Gold 


Praise ye 
The God of ~ iive 


Praise ye 

The God ot lron 
Praise ye 

The God of ston 


Praise ye 
The God of Wood 


Praise ve 
The God of Brass. 


The revelling feast reacnes its heignt 
with: 


mt “oratorio” or | *THOU ART 


the King of Baby.on. Jacob. 
the timbrel. Blow up che trumpet in tne 


new moon, Blow up the trumpet in Zion.” 


major part Is @ setting of Babylon the Great is fallen, 
Psalm CXXXVIL, “By the Waters of Alleluia!” 
Rabylon we sat : Po Bi ‘ana 
amenting Chilar of Ii 
f the iamenting sis Music 


tion of the rhythmic fourish on a single note in 


nusic the | the ferocious hate whic 
de- | mournful surface of the text. The flavor 


The | of Jewish nationalism is caught alike in 


WHIGHED IN THE BALANCE 
AND FOUND WANTING’.” 


With direct cumulative 


the King slain 
d his Kingdom divided.”’ 


The third part is an expansion of the 
first three verses of Psalm LXXXI.: a 


It beget psalm of high praise and rejoicing’ 
“Then sing aloud to God our strength; 


ake a joyful noise unto the God of 
Take a psalm, bring hither 


Mr. Sitwell adds, ‘For 


ppropriately 
is fallen. 


The introduction, preceded only by a 

the 
rchestra, is for men's choir unaccom.: 
fter an interlude of no more 
s the double chorus, 


h lies beneath the 


bstance of the music and in 


companied voices. This indeed is one ot 
the most remarkable features of the 
work: voices alone, orchestra alone, and 
voices and orchestra together form three 
distinct forces each of which is capable 
of gradation and climax in its own sort. 
They are set over against one another 
and reinforce each other's effect by con- 
trast.”’ 

With the words, “For they that wasted 
us required of us mirth,’ the orchestra 
enters and the mood becomes increas- 
ingly bitter and agitated. The words be- 
grinning, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning,” 
are given to baritone solo accompanied 


ephey they pledged the King before the people, |, semi-chorus and orchestra. The 


Crying, Thou, O King, ort Kine of Kings 
O King, live forever My 
Into the midst of this are the four lines: 


“And in that samo hour, es they feasted 

Came forth fingers of u man’s hand 

And the King saw 

The part of the hand that wrote. 

The Bible here has some _ eigntcen 
verses about the search for the prophet 
Daniel as the only possible in erpreter, 
about the preachments of Daniel, before 
the reading of the mysterious characters. 
Mr. Sitwell proceeds with the stark: 


“And this was the writing that was written: 


‘MENE, MENE, TEKEL UPHARSIN’ 


‘double chorus soon resumes, and pres- 

‘ently there is repetition of the music of | 
the beginning. At “‘O Daughter of Baby- 
ion who art to be destroyed,” the climax | 


mounts in both the mood and the music. | 


The end is quiet. 

The interpolation, “Babylon was 2 
great city” is then declaimed by the barl- 
tone as a recitative, rhythmically free 
and without presence of bar-lines, unac- 
companied. The music is virile and fol- 
lows closely the natural inflections of 
the text. 

Part Two, the feast of the great king, 
jis evidently imagined, as the Jews, 
‘rather than the Babylonians, saw, heard 


and felt it. Nor is Mr. Walton 
‘ ; n a neutral | themes are ex: 
; L . eme ; 
an Geen aw “ka Ph igi descend- | 5 are excep tonaliy 'Diasiit; £0 MUCH , 
; , s beginning. As mot.ve, | 
it is trequently Ayn .ve, | outlines. are . 
bl apt irda gay. heard in the ensuing | form belongs aron aif pl A wll 4 
ce sage : ah eag men chorus, of vio- | idea jit sign hee ohh gplpnsiapecgaia Mile ey, 
: O ces . : 4 ; re Fi ¢ " 
grep agp Ds yachts bey _harrative. A} poser has made pa Hr gm hae ‘aii 
ge e 7 nh ivens it where Plasticity in t} h se of this 
“ie et 1S That the king, his princes, | praise Nee 1e chorus of Babylonian 
s wives,” are sung forte if strong dec- same pe he heathen deities, but the 
€ - . L ; “ pe ; ci. = , ; . 
pe negate ae the immediately suc- ! the ere ide observed throughout 
ge ea nd his concubines” run in a largely attrib S Sroat vitality may be 
cre” ingratiating p anissimo! Al tation of th i fo Cie SON ae 
rces join i » calehraton hv: ‘‘carnat. ¥ re = > 
flute paged pee 5 bration by “cornet, These themes Ee ebeti inl envi Oa 
ahe ? ; ‘ ashe psaltery. A barbarous This virtual] ‘ % ar wr igen not labels, 
7 yuut where “They drank wine again’ set of fixed 4 means that nee ae 
S nnswere ~t? Th Va 7 . wu XE 1e a y ay 1 
i phan by “Yea! drank from the ment ¢ * themes undergoing develop- 
sacred vesse's,” While the . prc 3 and transformation we have (fal- 
tin ry “And then pake ha PA agate paw Ways excepting the One motive of pro 
‘ advire ate e King,’ rings test) masses of io]. } 
exultantly. The accompaniment i $; fest) masses of material, eac 
a ercars ne arpegyiv Pay a yg is the ous within its own SOUnda, ono fut 
The Kine’s Zan Sigh ly RON hg A : whe its own purpose. ’ iS 
Gold are given ft ALAS ACO S200 OF ‘he program-book may als 
c ; a» ‘ . ~ - as 1ay4 tas bo A 
sumptuously by full ch baritone, repeated as to the orchesiration: re inclwdon Gees 
ly enough, the praise of the abpropriate- and above the usual instruments of the 
falls to the women’s He 1e God of Silver full modern orehestra an alto saxo yh d 
God of Iron to men’s voi viii argh of the an E-flat clarinet and a piano witoh i 
again Lo women and Mhat that ol W ood treated orchestrally. The com Osea f phy 
men; while both join ir Var hate Stone to sires when possible LO have gree eo: yi 
God of Brass. A maxwit innay praise of the brass bands to the right and left vn tae 
chorus of praise of all hag ontrapuntal Manner prescribed by Berlioz nice hie 
laowe: Tha aca pa Ae be. sods then fol- Requiem. For the percussion. corner fa 
eatin’ sere At thé med of cale, and re- large equipment of furniture is require “s 
velopment leading peg she Sera pe is the de- Side-drum, bass drum, cymbals winin 
“QO King, live forever.” wi culminating, lambourine, slockenspiel : xyloph pty 
lowed in the orchestra with he Is fol-| Zong, anvil, slapstick ‘and Chinese 
motive of protest fy ete. fy it ie angry) block.” . its 
At once th age In conclusion. two considered . 

WX a Y° » > . ~~ ».¢ anc ‘y> ’ . oO ~ 
other elieniCe tena enters with an- + aire selshazzar's Feast’? may oe cited, 
‘‘Mene, mene “taht” to the fateful| Bast! Maine, writing in The ‘Spectator 
tremolos and a sh Only lugubrious| 245 said: “Both works [the Sinfonia Con- 
accompany it. TAC guriit cue percussion | Certante and the Vio.a Concerto] are com 
pitched instrume) nana Outery in high. | Pact, yet fully developed in form. Both 
male chorus gop sol follows, Then gy | are elaborate, vet crystal clear The art 
weighed in the Faery tes ‘it: “Thou art! of implication has in these been practised 
ine.” Terscly . tha nee and found want-| With great assurance ‘Reals ; 

16 As. ersely the recitativ ; Sie thaasionebsg SNR nag) Phere bance. [n ‘Belshazzar’s 
And in that night w: ig continues, | # east’ it is practised even more convine- 
King Slain.’’ There Mh aay Belshazzar the ingly. But there are no problems evaded 
*roke in the whole A pel gels ye dramatic | for that reason it cannot be said to be 
of the chorus with t] ATs aren the answer | typical of Under-Thirty Art. It is too 
word, “Slain.”’ th the sngle shouteq! firmly grounded. There is 
Ord, _ Plain. Without pao Be. ed. There is nothing wilful- 
the baritone proceeds, “an interruption ,!y obscure. The narrative is swift; th 
divided.” Gidenowich ‘and his kingdom | Structure, sound; the nature organic : € 
tt ail. sOWerlng swiftness rules|. =1n view of the composer's early train. 
With an “Allegro giqcosa’: ing in choral music, the s 
- fesro g£iocoso” na ¢#t..|chor: ve > surety of the 
orchestra then sounds the préefude t the | | ioral writing is perhaps not surprising 
rejoicing of Pa es : o the but is certainly a new reve.ation of his 
of protest is poly ne angry motive art. The setting of ‘By the Wa one ae 
joyously, A hentia Maine thee to sound sabylon’ is surely the most ire a 
praise, continues it ahi the singing of music that these words have avonal. EA 
varied phases. An rough many and |-or the final hymn, it is nothing lea ‘the ; 
comes with the word ah essivo contrast a tour de force in its gathering st 6 th 
Of the earth nthe : 8, While the kings and building of climax upon a i? doa 
of the eA rtk 28 and the merchants. trace ot ordinn “WwW ¢£ , . . 7 hy imax. NO 
ve e€artn weep, wail and rend Lin of ordinary anthem praise or Angli- 
raiment.’ Another c} nd their can hymning here! Almost,it s 4 
ant Hialne” mentee ee of most exult- the com ee ae St,it seems as if 
RA Rha! panhwitaiatt.. Ap onal Allelulas, against these empty for ‘ testing 
inal recapitulation of great st 388 CMPLY TOPS. se 
and the thirty-five-minute w at § rength ers are fierce, almost vindictive. Tl S- 
an end. : work comes to praising has al) the quality of reli piss 
Se CEL, And, in spite of the revit 
e 0 lls torces th C 
= hy ageing . guts e texture is. 
ih rather than blatant, and, as peel 
it Myr. W alton, transparently clear."’ 
Gotar ee a rai 8 ol ‘Lhe Manchester 
raraian. At first hearin 
Ppa got > g he was 
overwhelmed. In a second review he 
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eka ae pele or thematic material the 
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: S program-book savs: ‘‘Leading 
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> ductor of the 
we fter the shock of ‘the |sokolov, the present~con : 
eT, and following a sleepless !orchestra, was not only an intimate 


6 - 
night’s study of the score, one’s ire aig 
pressions of originality of concep ri ie 
swift, powerful execution nas a , Bows 
girong as ever. Walton's musica A 
are as convincing on paper as in i 
‘formance they are overwhelming. qT ey 
are charged with driving power, anc 
while they serve the dramatic purposes 
of the text, they are plastic enough {ol 
che purposes of the composer’s need to 
make his score saiistyiIng In itselt to t e 
musical intelligence. The ScCOLe indeed 
s not like a mere reflection of the text, 
but rather the mirror itself which ren- 
tiers the reflection possible. . 

“The caniata is real choralism, broad 
based, and rich in opportunities for all 
manner of massed vocalism, from | the 
smooth, passionate melody of the “cap 
tivitv music’ to the ferocity and sheer 
eodlessness of the great scene of ihe An- 
vocation of the priests -o! Gold. Wal- 
‘on’s touch is sharp and certain, the 


work plunges us into the Old Testament | voicing ‘This imagination, mindful of the 


world by a single comprehensive s.roke. 
rhe development has great impetus, and 
yet a thoroughly resthetic curve of de- 


velopment or poise. ‘The harmonic wWrit- | 


‘ng is personal and plastic; the rhythm 
'§ as imaginative as in any work of our 
period. From beginning to end, ; Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast’ is a clear case of red- 
hot conception instinctively finding the 
right and equally red-hot means of ex- 
pression.” A, H. M. 


; as a former pupil and at 
gs te wis a member of the Boston 
Symphony ‘orchestra. It was known by 
donors, conductor and the Cleveland 
audience that Loeffler’s contribution 
would be worthy of the occasion. He 
took the text from ‘fragments of _ 
Greek anthology which in themse ves 
are musical; teliing of the building of a 
beautiful temple of the Muses; of Pan 
and the nymphs who loved him; of the 
Singing. Stone which Phoebus lifted on 
his shoulders for the temple, the stone 
on which the god laid his Delphic harp. 
There was need of Mr. Loeffler’s exquisite 
taste and subtle instrumentation to 
clothe this idea and the poetic expres- 
sion of it in fitting tones. The occasion 
was not one for pompous Strains and 
exultant fanfares, the ordinary stock-in 
trade of compasers summoned to a@ sim- 
ilar task: There was need of a poet- 
musician, imaginative, and capable of 


use to which a beautiful hall would be 
a | but Loeffler would have be- 
thought him of 4a vibra-harp for 
Apollo’s instrument? Who but —— 
would have thought of Pan and tne 
nymphs in connection with a hall in 
Cleveland? And so we have a, tape 
cally musical fantasy that toox one at 
to a world when beauty was worshipped. 


spectacular pages are those in march | 


time, where the gods of gold, silver, 
wood, stone, iron and brass are praised. 
What might be called the purely musi- 
cal pages are devoted to Jews weeping 
by the waters of Babylon and com- 
manded to sing a song of Zion. The 
choruses of exultation at Babylon’s fall 
and praise to the God of Jacob are full 
o. Judaic fury. This persistent fury— 
not to say noise—is almost without 
relief, and one wishes that the Israe]- 
ites might rest their voices for at least 
a few minutes. The chorus and the 
baritone had a trying task, but they 
did not falter, The orchestra made 
ight of difficulties. Dr. Koussevitzky, 
who is to be thanked for bringing out 
this noteworthy work, conducted his 
forees With enthusiasm, As “Belshazzar’s 
Feast’ is to be repeated on Monday 
night there may be occasion for further 
comments on this episode in Biblical 
history. The concert will be given again 
tomorrow night, 

The program for Thursday afternoon, 
April 13, and Saturday evening, April 
15, will be as follows: Rimsky-Korsa- 
KkOv, “The Russian Easter,” Bax. Syin- 
pnaony No. 2. Wagner, Transformation 
music and closing scene from “Parsifal.” 
Lhe Bach Chorus Club wil] assist. 


| 
| "Tr C- : 
Bogjon Symphony Orchestra | 


} 
Two novel choral pieces adorned | 


choruses of praise to the Babylonish 
gods of gold, silver, iron, stone, wood 
and brass, at the King’s feast. There 
is a really distressing impact in the 
vocal and instrumental rejoicing of 

the Israelites over the fall of the city. 
Clearly, a great deal of this effect 

| is due to the violence of the assault 
on the ears; an effect of the sort 
| which tends to wear away after the 
first few meetings with a score. The 


touch — already famous — of the. 


handwriting on the wall also smacks 


of the theater. The announcement | 


by the soloist (Mr. David Blair 

_McClosky) that that night the King 
was slain, with the sudden fortissimo 
repetition of the word “slain” by 
the chorus—surely this is theatrical 
rather than musical. 

The communication of the barbaric 
splendors of the Babylonians and of 
.the barbaric triumph of the Israel- 
ites is comparable with Prokofieff’s 
realization of the rites cf the Akka- 
dians, in “Sept, Ils Sont Sept.” But | 
after a single hearing of Mr. Wal- | 
ton’s cantata we are doubtful about | 
two things: the value of the musica] | 
material employed, and the form | 
taken by the composition. We did not | 
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ifind affecting the melodic substance 
the twenty-first program of the Bos- | : 


| of the mourning by the waters of 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s home |Babylon, for example. And the dec- 
season (March 31-April 1). Mr. Wil- |lamations of the soloist were unim- 


liam Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast” | pressive. This was the fault, we are 


: ‘oe Ww in the Loeffler of pure 

LIP HALE Here we have again em + hy 

vy OE bel igre the 21st ton O musical thought and a sacha dl 

he#program ol » sion: who shuns the obvious rip 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. persuaded that barrenness of ideas, thi 


Koussevitzky, conductor, given in Sym-) nolyphony, or a atonality, and tortured 
phony hall yesterday afternoon, Was AS | instrumentation are convincing proois 


; . : : ; was er . . . 
follows: Haydn, Symphony in E flat | of originality. His musical mind 1s performed for the first time in j| convinced, as much of the composer 
major (Salomon No. 10). Loeffler, | Greek, not Judaic. 


America, Mr. Charles Martin Loef- |as of the soloist. Dz. Koussevitzky 
“Rvocation” for orchestra, female Walton’s ‘“Belshazzar's Feast” pins fler’s “Evocation” for the first time |conducted vigorously and secured a 
chorus, and a speaking voice (first time written for the Leeds Festival and the in Boston. The chorus was that of {performance that was admirable ex- | 
in Boston). Walton, “Belshazzar's famous full-throated Leeds chorus. the Cecilia Society, Mr. Arthur ‘cept for a few roughnesses which 
Feast,” for mixed chorus, baritone.so/o Years ago Dr. Whasby lalc cat Fiedler, conductor. ino doubt will disappear with repe- 
Stat a The ‘cho! sats the Cecilia 8 eae: ee parietal than tne Belshazzar’s Feast,” in the year | tition of the piece. 
OS). e chorus was : stateliness 18S @& WOrSE Ub - ¢ q : ; . 
Baciety Arthur Fiedler, conductor; dipcaker nap and langour which accom- parla ae “ee 7 apongy se at my behets be a pity if the shock of 
David Blair McCloskey was the bari- pany a very loose style.” Thomas De : sank 8., has been he text of e Waiton opus were to obliterate 
tone soloist. Quincy in answer quoted the sentence chorus of critical praise as loud the impression made by Mr. Loef- 
The symphony was not too familiar. “Belshazzar the king madg@ a great as that of the score, and nearly as_ | fler’s composition, which was writ- 
It had been conducted by Mr. Gericke feast to a thousand of his lords and unanimous. The work has therefore | ten for the dedication of Severance 
in 1886; by Dr. Koussevitzky in 1926. drank wine before the thousand. | hag been awaited in America with im- | Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, as the per- 
The perfection of the performance yes- Quincey said, riage Bp 1 * patience, and it had a notable suc- | manent home of the Cleveland Sym- 
terday gave the symphony | - mn who would go om | banat charac- cess at its first Boston performance. | Phony Orchestra. Going back to 
portance that it otherwise would no point of taste Nad Nis least bv. Certainly it is an effective compo- his favorite Greece for his inspira- 


he music is character- terized by elegant simplicity?” oh fro: 
Birch melodious and suave, with a Osbert Sitwell selected the text from se The author of the Overture, tion, Mr. Loeffler has described in 
ortsmouth Point,” has had no tones the building of a remple of 


; | wae r Walton. 
charming slow movement, a minuet the Bible and arranged it for Walton. 
that or Haydn is commonplace, and The composer refused to be spectacular difficulty in expressing, in rhythms,; the muses, and of the attempts of 
with the two traditional movements or melodramatic in pn cho a ndllone- in orchestral sonorities and in in- the nymphs to fetter the god Pan 
that in this instance are not conspicu- handwriting on the wall, ihe tbe strumental colors his concept; to their fields. The score is char- 
ous, but of the routine order. are given to a baritone in Tech sie the re ception of acteristically charming and evoca- 
Loeffler’s “Evocation” was composed with a few ominous, lugubrious ween M Teign Of Belshazzar, the fall of tive, rich and closely knit, full of 
for the dedication of Severance Hall, ures for cymbals, drums and SONS. tie abylon and the rejoicing of the lovely tints and shades, slouds and 
the home of the Cleveland Symphony male chorus translates them and lortis- Israelites. At the very beginning he ' Aa ape “3 
soudilias ; he pianissimo, as if the 4 Shadows, in the best impressionist 
orchestra. It was eminently proper that simo succeeds the pianiss » aS establishes his at h 
he should have been invited to con- captive Jews were already rejoicing at trumpet call mosphere, with the| style. The saxophone has been em- 
tribute a composition for that occasion: the overthrow of Babylon. Note also note and i On & single reiterated ployed for its novel timbres, and a 
Mr. and Mrs. Severance, the doncrs of the dramatic orchestral touch after “The Thats } rs a& provocative rhythm.| new ‘instrument, the vibra-harp— 
the hall, were friends of his, and Mr. King was slain.” The only sustained | 1S tremendous force in the| a sort of xylophone with cylindrical 
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gesonators, under the metal bars— 


Musical Foundation through the C. ¢.| 


adds to the elusive atmospheric Birchard Company of Boston. On Friday | 


effects. 'The composer was called to next Dr. Koussevitzky will introduce it. 


| 
the stage to acknowledge the pro- to the Hastern public. | 
longed applause. | 
“The program opened with the 
Symphony in E flat major (Salo- 
mon No. 10) by Haydn. It is not too 
much to say that this composition 
gave more pleasure than either of 
its companions on the list. To ob- 
serve the endless fertility of the 
composer, his variety of mood, his 
inventiveness, his unexpected turns 
of phrase and modifications of 
rhythm, is a joy. He was lavish with 
‘his fancies, his inventions. He could 
' afford to be, for they bubbled out of 
| him. In one of his symphonies there 
is material for a dozen pretentious 
compositions by many a composer. 
The performance was exquisite. 


The full title is ‘“Evocation, for Wom- | 
en’s Voices and Modern Orchestra.” | 
Note the term ‘‘modern orchestra.” Mr. 
Loeffler, sensitive to Mmstrumental color | 
above most composers, adds unusual. 
timbres to his palette, indeed, invents a. 
new instrument for use in this one piece. | 
In important passages he writes for the. 
large alto-flute in G. He increases the 
orthodox orchestral ensemble by an alto 
and two tenor saxophones. The writer 
well rememberS how some years ago Mr. 
Loeffler waxed warm to him about the 
unusual beauty of the saxophone tone, 
its flexibility, its wide range of possibili- 
ties. Second only to the human voice 
he placed its expressive powers. It is 
of interest that in his next work, the 
present ‘“‘Evocation,”’ he should use saxo- 
phones eloquently in singing one of the 
L. A. 8. most important themes, in passages of 

vital contrast to the chorus of women’s 


Orchestra, Chorus, bi aa cen tama 
And Mr. Loeffler Saaaia é cendod te D cae een This 


‘instrument was described in a foot-note 
'in the program book for the Cleveland 


To the Svmphony Concerts performance: ‘‘The vibra-harp is more 


akin to the xylophone family than- to 
Comes His “EK wvocation’ that of the harp. The tone is produced 


by striking little metal bars, below which 
; : are suspended cylindrical tubes acting 

For First He aS as resonators. Within each tube is a 

| aA2 yt 3? Aao~m, 'small plate attached to a revolving 
WO pieces tor chorus and orchestra’ shaft, made to rotate by an electric mo- 


| stand upon the week’s program for tor. The rotating plate within the cylin- 


dev interrupts the sound waves in such 
the Symphony Concerts. One re a way as to produce a throbbing, vul- 


ceives a first performance in this country. cating sonority. The speed of this pulsa-| 
The other has not previously been heard tion may be mechanically regulated. Phe | 


; al _.. tamper pedal, The sound may be prf- 
first is William Walton's Belshazzar s longed almost indelinitely, The instii- 


Feast.’’ The second is Charles Martin Loef- ment used for ‘Evocation’ has been espe- | 
fler’s “Evocation.’” Both are of more than cially constructed a ve ta | 

; ra-narp, aViO- | 
passing interest. Each deserves its own Together with the vibra-hary 


expository article. Today this 
addresses itself to Mr. Loeffler’s “‘Evo- 
cation.’”’ Tomorrow the turn of ‘“Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast’’ will come. 

“Bvocation’’ was written in ore ood ong 
and September of 1930 for the dedica- | ay 
tion of Baverniive Hall in Cleveland. It | The poetic underbody of Mr. Loeffle: s 
was first heard on that occasion, Feb. 5, dedicatory piece is an invitation to the 
1931. Severance Hall is ‘the magnifi- music-making god, Pan. to’ abide here 
cent and admirably appointed building in this new temple, to ‘‘breathe music 
given principally by Mr. John L. Sever- here upon his celebrated pipes. Mr. 
ance aS permanent house for the young Loeffler evidently conceives the stones of 
and thriving Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. the new building as stones that will con- 
and Mrs. Severance are friends of Mr. tinue to sing. For his text contains © 
Loeffler. Mr. Sokolov, conductor of second prayer which, like the first, tne 
the Cleveland Orchestra, was once edifice itself might utter: ‘““Remember me 
a pupil of Mr. Loeffler. What morethe Singing Stone.’ ‘The title page of 
natural than the commissioning of Mr. Mr. Loeffler’s score says that the text 
Loeffler to write the special music for of “‘Evocation” is founded ‘‘on lines trom 
the first concert in the new auditorium? ‘select Epigrams of. the Greek Antho! 
The score (dedicated to Mr. Severance) ogy,’ edited with revised text and trans: 
was lately published by the Juilliard lations by J. W. Mackail, Professor 0! 


' 


plucked and struck instruments. Further, | 
a male speaking voice is used as we.. as 
the women’s chorus. 


column Phone, a celesta, a piano and two normal | 
harps form a very considerable choir of | 


Poetry 


Longmans, Green & .Co,’’ 

“Evocation”’ 
which, the composer says, 
cally chaotic theme.” 


fusion incident to the beginning of the 
building of a large structure. He thinks 
of the way in which order comes out ‘of 
this confusion. He finds a counterpart 
in the way in which he _ upbuilds his 
music from his originally chaotic theme. 
At first it is heard only indistinctly in in- 


struments of. the lowest register. 
“the theme similarly becomes clarified, 


in its progress, and later on the essence 


in the University of Oxford. 
Printed by courtesy of the publishers, 


begins with a _ fugue, 


“suggested 
itself to me on account of its harmoni- 





to us who he is. 
Mr. Loeffler al- mysterious voice.”’ 
lows his imagination to picture the con- the fourth epigram: 


Then, 


as already noted, was first..sounded 

the English horn. Together with the 
fugue-theme it now receives considerable } 
broad development. Saxophones are prom/ 
inent. Then the Singing Stone ‘‘confid 


. in a hushed. ghd 
The text bomeg.feten 
i” 


Remember me the Singing, Stone 
thou who passes by Nisza; for [when 
Alcathous was building “his bastions 
then] here Pheebus lifted on his shoul- 
ders a stone for the house, and laid 
down on rie his Delphic harp; 
thenceforth I am lyre-voiced: Strike 
me lightly with a little pébble, and 
carry away witness of my boast. 


Let Mr. Loeffler’s program note bring 


of the only important theme in the work.’’ conclusion: “The last scene (see the vio. 
But before the fugue has had time to; lins in their runs) takes us to the fa 


‘ 


run its full course, it “is interrupted by, vorite stream of the nymph 
the motif of the Singing Stone of which| whence Artemis, the godde 


we shall hear more later.’’ 
is simplicity itself. 
to the new vibra-harp with accompani- 
ment of the slightest texture. 
and transparent, this background stands 
at the opposite pole to the preceding 
shadow. Shortly a songlike theme is 
heard from the English horn. These 
three, the fugue-theme, the theme of the 
Singing Stone, the song for the English 
horn, form the principal material for the 
music, 

After some development, the tempo, so 
far slow, changes to an Allegro Vivace. 
The music becomes brilliant and at times 
dance-like in character. Surely this is 
the nymphs at play. Then an Adagio 
brings the pipe of Pan—in. pleasant ara- 
besques from the alto-flute in G. “From 
then on,” to quote Mr. Loeffler’s program 
note again, “the Greek poets explain in 
graceful and lovely lines how beloved 
was the god Pan by the nymphs.” Here 
enters the women’s chorus to sing the 
first three of the four Greek epigrams. 
The words in brackets are found on the 
fly-leaf of the score but are not used in 
the musical setting: 


Dear Pan, abide here, drawing the 
pipe over thy lips, for thou wilt find 
echo on these sunny greens. 

Come and sit under my stone-pine 
that murmurs so honey-sweet as it 
bends to the soft western breeze; and 
lo, this honey-dropping fountain, 
where I bring swe sle LV) 
iny lonely ocd. et meey Playing or 

er ge music, O Pan [tl] 
on. ée mountains] with th : 
lips breathe delight into thy nmihoeet 
reed, pouring seng from the musical 
pipe, and make the melody sound in 
tune with the choral words; and 
about thee to the Pulse of the rhythm 
let the inspired feet of these water 
nymphs keep falling free. } 


Mr, Loeffler considers this y iy 
no more than an ‘interlude,’ atte Shih 
there is a return to the principal thiemé 
which leads to our encounter with t} “ 
Singing Stone.” This “principal theme,” 


1at goest 


S and naiady 
SS, metamor: 


_ This motif; phosed Syrinx. We hear once more Pan’: 
It is given entirely; rustic lay from afar... the nymphs eall. 

ing him, calling him . 
Bright! Our dream.”’ 


- . and here ends 
A. H. M. 


Probably for the first time in history 
a chorus rehearsed a new and difficult 
work without singing a single note. The 
work was Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
which will be sung at Ann Arbor, Mich., 


by the University Chora Union, on 
May 18. ~ 
The first rican rmances of 


this score were given by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, and assisted by the Cecilia 
Society chorus of Boston, on March 31 
and April 1 and 3. The April 1 concert 
was broadcast from Boston. A loud 
speaker having been placed on the stage 
of the auditorium in Ann Arbor, the 
members of the chorus followed the 
performance closely, scores in hand. 
The general verdict was that numerous 
rehearsals would not hage given them 
SO ciear a conception of the work as 
this single performance by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra and the Cecilia 
Society, 

Earl V. Moore, director of the 01 
of music at Ann Arbor, sent the. ‘ahaa 
ing telegram to Dr. Koussevitzky: 

University Choral Union joins me in 
extending congratulations on your bril- 
liant reading of “Belshazzar’s Feast.” 
as received during our special rehearsa] 
tonight. Our performance will occur 
May 18 and your American premiere of 
this work gave us pleasure and -inspira-_| 
tion. Regards and best sishes to or- 


h 
‘ 7 b. i? 72 : EARL V. MOOKE © 
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Boston Symphony Orch 
The afternoon program of the Sym 


phony concerts this week was se ~ 


1 ‘that of an old man whose * 
flesh—upon which ‘his inner inspiration 
- seemed partly to depend—is gone. 
t After the passion, 


wor OL. 


the tumult of flesh- 
emotions of ‘Tristan’”’ and the 


ahead a day in order that it might nOt “pine this asceticism and Wagner's 


be played on Good Friday. The eve- 


main premise of “salvation through 


i al on 
ning concert will be given as usu enlightenment by pity’? cannot be re- 


Saturday at 8:15. For music appropri- 
ate to the season Dr Koussevitzky 
turned to Wagner's “Parsifal’ and 


garded, hy one person, other than with 
pain and regret. It is presumptuous 
and cruel to question the sincerity of 


devoted the latter half of the program ~ 
4 ” music which |8ny great artist. Wagner probably 
Go/tne “*Frenstormatio™ pe: ‘believed with his whole heart in the 


accompanies the progress of Gurne- 
manz and Parsifal from the forest to 


‘philosophy of ‘‘Parsifal.’’ Twenty 
years earlier, however, he might have 


the Grail and to the | 
Dee ee rel preferred Kundry in her glory as the 


final scene, in the Temple, of Act 1. 
The choral portions were suns y 
members of the Bach Cantata Club, |W 
trained by G. Wallace Woodworth. | 
The men assuming the music of the, 


‘mistress of Klingsor’s garden, 


to the 
ild disheveled creature who did 


errands for. the Knights of the Grail.. 


The performance was one to cherish 


lin memory. The choristers, well 


hts of the Grail were laced on, 
a athe : trained by Mr Woodworth sang with 


the stage, just behind the orchestra. 


The voices of the “‘young men 
the ‘“‘boys’—who in this case were 
young women—came As they always 


’ and /full, resonant tone most of the time. 
and achieved considerable subtlety of 
nuance. The voices off-stage blended 
well with the orchestra and kept with- 


do, not from overhead, but from back- ° : 
in Dr Koussevitzky's beat. The con- 


stage. 
It was thoughtful of Dr Kousse- 


ductor brought to the score the re- 
vivifying and luminous interpretation 


vitzky, and indicative of his zeal al- 
of which some pages of the score are 


ways to provide variety and novelty 
on his programs, that he selected 
these fragments from ‘Parsifal’’— | 
which are never heard nowadays save it 
in the theatre—rather than the con- | 
ventional ‘‘Good Friday Spell.’ From | 
a strictly musical point of view, how: | 

| 


ever, that splendid excerpt, which 


much in need, Dr Koussevitzky not 
only gave them warmth but maintained 


hroughout that transparency of in- 


strumentation which \was Wagner's 
igift to the end. 


Arnold Bax’ Second \ Symphony—in 


which the inimicable keys of F minor 
‘and C major consort, riotously—does 


Wagner wrote for his last work when , 
;not seem to be one of the great cre- 


he was in physical and musical prime, 
ub- | ations of the early 20th Century. Save 


would have been welcomed as @ §& 
stitute for Arnold Bax’ Second Sym-} 
phony, 
the program. The concert began with 
some other Easter music, the over- 
ture which Rimsky-Korsakov fash- 
ioned out of themes from the liturgy 
of the Russian church, and called 
“Russian Easter.”’ 
We of this city—a day considerably 
more hardboiled and skeptical than 
the early ’80’s of the 19th Century—do 
not have to go all the way with Wag- 
ner in accepting the mystical philoso- 
phy which underlies ‘‘Parsifal,’’ to 
appreciate the nobility and the gran- 
deur of the best parts of the score, 
Likewise in this day, perfect Wagner- 
ites have become scarce. Most of us 
do not feel it imperative to regard all 
that the Master wrote as irreproach- 
able. These fragments heard yester- 
day contain some great music, the im- 
plications of which are unmistakable 
and the power irresistible. As often 
as not the orchestral and choral voices 
weave a spell of contemplation and 
repose not to be denied. But these 
pages also betray the magnificent 
genius of Wagner succumbing to a 
diminishing _power of invention and 
the chill-of old age. 
He is prone to repeat himself and 
some of his themes are painfully 
ascetic. This music is, frequently, 


which occupied the middle of | etition, 


for a certain amout of thematic rep- 


the organic and closely-knit 
symphonic form is not in evidence, The 
music is thick, fragmentary, and 
sprawling. At its best it is a tour 
de force of modern orchestral writing; 
otherwise it is comparable, in magni- 
tu@e to the lesser symphonies of 
Bruckner, which Brahams aptly and 
acidly called ‘‘symphonic boa constric- 
tors.’’ 

Igor Markevitch’s “Rebus”? will be 
heard in Boston for the first time at 
the concerts next week, followed by 
Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony and 


aegis, a Fifth Symphony. 
Lobt Ca oe 


‘solemn rite, here and there 


A S mpnonic | relaxed into festal stir, but. 
Ls oe © & -* gt %, 
z | pagan or Christian Das alent aes 
Afternoon Of 


| 


' 
: 


| 


endary side,” the’‘pagan-religious” quality | 


it not for Rimsky’s title and quotations? 
In fact in his memoirs the composer 
speaks frankly of the “heathen and leg- 
e of this very overture. Even und 
Mixed Matter quent repetition it is an tnteroucimat ae 
to hear; Dr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
eh chestra outdid themselves in perform- 
= epee but it may be doubted whether the 
| plece 1s exactly in character with Holy 


66 2 Pf 99 
Pagan-Religious” Overture, | Thursday or Good Friday. It will go 
etter with Holy Saturday when it will 


Wagner Without Theater again be heard 
5 , 3 —or with 
ordinary secular course. any ee 


yr B: pica 
c¥ d 33 Aa Nor is there any es 
ny escaping the theatri 
HE ntowda weather defeated oe the operatic connotations of the 
any true test. .. . For the} he 38 age from “Parsifal.” Many a 
rst time within r uf ‘er must have k mm ¢ 
cen ops sonal gay wip age the | pered that ‘attnin andand Cit ae remem- 
normally fall Ys, ar lat _would House’ as well. ae | ; 1 e opera 
ridav was on the afternoon of Good | Upon his pa lig, jn the concert-hall. 
hurdiey as ny eapiha to the preceding : plangency the Bree plangency into 
had sudd “7 “hays Lenten observance Gurnemanz and risdesoed that conducts 
sumntone’ Crticaee incumbent on the and rock toward Nipebestog Pati, wood 
appeared. reawanee pw cae ago, it It stings with Aastopeuatat nui of the Grail. 
been made and granted old hanss had high and sonorous with tha ibae Ni siggy 
watched s now There is climax, ; ; ome. 
Pepper hol eh, consequences upon ual. Before the ye pe Payson but vis- 
audience. Only o e character of the opens the temple-hall. s e imagination 
ponntieat coms ne was discoverable: the ordered, in light ab Migatypeinsy bcc 
leation delat cate te the longest recol- low, blend of Deastinaa in shadow be- 
cert, and in I at a Symphony Con- confusedly remembered ie seen, now 
Undoubteaie: 11 ry quarter of the hall. begins. The debs toned e Eucharist 
customary Mine 4 storm had reduced the knights sounds. | Abov Mine». of the 
itis bubscetber np ra ‘Through the morn- voices of the RI nahi Paving: the 
Phoned the man er subscriber had tele- boys. (Yesterday al] this. as quiring 
leaving their noc psn that they were rus was disposed off the  tewe Sanus 
shift to Picsate Ss vacant. Even so, the ;opened doors veiled.) How Stage behind 
usual audience on. jee eae the |; music as music eharosees ‘un. Chae a 
the actual a 2008 2 Tiaay, though bering imagination pines for remem - 
Hebtmns nivaes tn he wre the Belong as- | Spectacle. idoivever keaparaar phi 
the ancient writen ns observed at what | plished, it is comp] 7 , accom - 
, S used to call * geen . * iplement to the music 1 
tion . concerts.” 0 poor-rela- | Wagner’s large desig ; n 
sal holiday ¢teaa ce anae” one | be thaatérsaceant in’ the cnightie aa 
In the ] ' é fast. ruseés—and vesterdav — o- 
as were ions run, perhaps it were just |the men of gota apf tame singing by 
the edulealanih gah the symphonic and | nied it. ‘He Cantata Club de- 
the fact that sernaiieny cate ; to accept; There we listeners were agai 
nature, are a secular <aolan ‘a. “f reeged ayer ey dilemma with Wagner's peli, 
ure. If there are th and pleas- jin the opera house we repi nt 
; pine at settin 
scribers at Sym Ose among the sub-/|lighting, pageantry g, 
Phony Hall wl ] S ‘ry, that fall short of il- 
not to listen 10 prefer |lusion, at an orchestra i , 
probably a : aaa on S008 Femey: have and, may ee more thas Sale 
raises no scru re that day tently directed. Giv pe: 
reason why = ante seems no valid |Stage of our own limentharigue’s es cg 
should be nudged to ed ng management tra of the first quality. a s Ss, an arches- 
and, finally.» uses choose between them fulfilling conductor. 'Ww ensitizing and 
tine. Rather cy Hl opera nr rou- three yesterday, though there maa Was 
of freedom, lea o the good rule nerian fragments in which D ag 
‘ » 4e@ave each subscriber ; r - ‘nts in which Dr. Kousse- 
according to iber to act vitzky more excell!s : ' , e 
consequence Pr peas and conscience. The ‘St of the Grail. And: mnsahnlan peti a 
intolerable. sence or absence is not “ps4 visual illusion of the “theater. aie 
Similar] ; the climactic music of d ; nly 
ton "that’ el ce, felerated, sugges. ccsiaay, Wagner when he sublimats tape 
all should acc Symphony #nd turns it poignant, affect 
feasts of th ord with the greater theater it rarel y S us as in the 
: e church, lik r rely may. Contra 
Easter, if ’ e Christmas or Perverse is human nat , ry and 
’ : u 
concerts Beas happen to be adjacent all, the theater and sab ha concert- 
: . Muck occasionally accepted ere ol. 
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- {fagment from Franck’s “Redemption” 
and Liszt’s “March of the Three Kings’’ 
diffused widéspread boredom. The plain 
truth is that outside orchestral frag- 
ments from Bach’s ‘‘Christmas Oratorio” 
or Handel's *‘Messiah,” there is little or 
no symphonic music worthy to mark the 
Feast of the Nativity. Caplet’s over- 
neglected ‘“‘Epiphanie,’’ once played at the 
Symphony Concerts in ordinary course, 
is the only modern instance that comes 
readily to mind.... Now and again 
Dr. Koussevitzky has set Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s overture, “The Russian Haster,” 
in a program near to that feast. Once 
more he arrayed it yesterday. To it the 
conductor added the Eucharistic rites of 
the Grail Knights that close the first act 
of Wagner's ‘‘Parsifal.’”’ Actually they 
were remainder from the anniversary Con- , 
certs in February for the composer's | 
death; but to not a few doubtless they 
seemed a music proper to Holy ‘Thursday. 


It is quite true that on. the fly-leaf of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s score are verses from 
the Book of Psalms and the Gospel ac- 
*prding to Mark, with addenda by the 
®Womposer himself, all faithfully repro- 
duced in the program-books. But what 
are the actual sensations of the hearer 
before the overture? First, of a music 
richly colored harmonically and instru- 
mentally, with not a few displayful meas- 
ures for the virtuosi of the orchestra. 
«The conductor, Mr. Burgin and other 
Slayers improved every such opportunity, 
even as they do in Rimsky’s ‘‘Schehera- 
wade’ of the ‘“‘Arabian Nights’’). Second, 
of a music heavy with close and drugged 
atmosphere, with the smoke of candles, 
the vapors of incense, the scent of crowds 
—the close and drugged atmosphere that 
much oriental music from occidental 
pens generates. (Again the listener per- 
ceives that the composer of ‘‘The Rus- 
sian Faster’ is also the composer of 
“‘Scheherazade’’). 

Third and last, of a music that is re- 
possible to listen more comfortably than 
with either to the Second Symphony of 
Arnold Bax—the symphony that 1s 
labelled in two keys and therewith gives 
a pretty text to the analysts. Here at 
last no music to be collated with the 
church-calendar, and none haunted with 
memories of the opera house. Rather, 
a music engrossing in itself, deserving 
its repeated place in the conductor’s mod- 
ern repertory. At first the predominant 
interest is the tonal] texture, the play 
of orchestral sound, now rich and warm, 
again rough-coated and harsh, yet again 
as wan and thin as though Sibelius had 

woven it. Everywhere, moreover, wrought 
with resource and imagination. Both 
intuitive and practised and individual is 
Bax with his orchestral instrument. He 
teems with harmonic suggestion. He can 
summon lights and cross-lights, Sibelius- 
like, in his coloring. He can progress— 
or seem to progress-—by sheer force and 


be the germs of that thinking. They are 
not remarkable inventions in themselves. 
They come, go, return, as notably in this 
symphony, in the so-called cyclic form. 
Almost always they are no more than. 
kernels from which Bax is to fertilize a_ 
strangely unsensuous music, to be expres. | 
sion of bare, primitive sensation and. 
emotion. Were Bax so to express him-| 
self he would indeed be Sibelius-like. But 
he must wrap these themes, and with. 
them his sensations and emotions, in the. 
manifold textures and timbres that are 
his distinguishing mark. Primitive and 
sophisticated at once, always as it seems 
leaving us in need of some uncommuni- 
cated program to show his face and 
his music clear, he remains Singular, soli- 
tary, individualized figure, with none of 
his contemporaries to be compared. Only 
Dr. Koussevitzky, among conductors in 
America, cultivates him. |S a pa oP 


MUSIC FOR 
FASTER BY 
SYMPHONY 


Finale of First Act of 


* Parsifal’” Given 


With Chorus 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

Music appropriate both to Easter 
and to Good Friday made the pro- 
gramme of the Symphony Concert of 
yesterday, which for obvious reasons 
took the place of the usual Friday 
matinee. 
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VOICES IN “PARSIFAL” 


For the beginning of this and to- 
morrow evening’s concert Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky chose the Russian Easter Over- 
ture of Rimsky-Korsakov; for the end 
the closing scene in the first act of 
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Grail. The intervéeniig piece was ana ERO ear ere | 
Arnold Bax. In the ‘'Parsifal’”’ excerpt si Me 9 ol : | 
the voices of the Knights and Esquires ky-K Set | 
by the dar na gg amet will be, “plots of thechon, satamnatenen demain 
antata ub. ’ ; 
Rimsky's Overture seems today to b Ak as ge chiming of triumphant bells.” 
er wes en — of impulse. ‘than ea wate fetes’ “Rea wyin’ | 
nningly calculated, often : , )” Whic 
resplendent instrumentation and : its breathes a not entirely spiritual eestasy. 
churchly harmonies still make their The program was, in fact, an apo- 
effect. It is superfluous to add that theosis of everything that, Easter means 
and fovea ane was’ brttlnnt/ ctiise” dhe wenaaocs tients ae mee 
sSive. ’ auty o ser- 
vices, and the pagan deligh - 
For Eye as Well as Ear i 3 spring. id eS 
Impressive, too, was the orchestra ax's symphony meets the ear more 
and vocal presentation of Wacnra ogee sac ‘de ing hearing. Through 
music, though the composer himself his th a On he lays around 
would hardly have sanctioned the trans- and rma hey stand out strongly, 
fer of these fragments from the opera oman, hy to logical climaxes 
house to the concert hall. More than to hi r er a sturdy continuity 
any other music-drama of Wagner’s tho “ag ical thought, entwined 
Parsifal IS entertainment, if that eusamseed Te Mw earlier works, with 
thc may here be used with propriety, another peony hments. Unlike many 
for eye and ear alike. In it visual and void t emporary composer, he can 
gure! appea! are mutually interdopend-| Mod nee ig Ean ental 
i I. eels no e 
The applause which followed this | 2©C@SSity of being crude, or baldly un- 
ee yesterday was acknowledged by | ecpreanns. He does not scorn mere 
ire estra and singers, by Dr. Kousse-| auty; there are, in all his works, 
vitzky, and by G. Wallace Woodworth, | jpome™S Of fleeting, crepuscular love- 
sosiauctos of the Bach Cantata Club, | a cool but sweet. But the unforced 
who yesterday led the women’s chorus! 2? unpretentious strength of his music 
from behind the scenes. foie be an eae — emotion and its 
ees : eevopment, Bax’s - 
Lacks Conviction phony, with its impetuous ey ge hw 
The Symphony of Bax, dedicated to| age tushing toward a furious ending, 
Dr, Koussevitzky, recei ‘ts premione | & poignant song of the second move- 
‘a Sona ¥Y, received its premiere ment, and the passion of th 
i, 4 iphony Hall in December, 1929, | its gentle, sighing vce e Ba o third, with 
: A BAe pate the following month. | one of the finest. pieces ag is surely 
Poansebe yn dogn Fe the work, which Dr. | writing from any livin Bs symphonic 
po ai aed will soon conduct in Lon- | The Russian Easter : son 
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ne the themes arrest the ear, they The Bac Cc 
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BOSTONYSY sifal.’” The women’s choir offsta, 
MPHGNY ORCHEST to the effectiveness of the oes — 


The pfogram of the Boston Sym-| The 
orchestra see orm 
ewan Sl ae a yesterday afternoon | and the audience or “Guin procestinns 
ture oe Re By peg sont Church, tage! : 
ss nh Cnurcn, The pr 
The Russian Easter”; the second sym- row night. we ne be Hepested Liar igh 
phony, in E minor and C, of Arnold | E. B. 


Bax; and the Transformation Music and 


Closing Scene (The Holy Grail) from 


act one, of Wagner’s opera “Parsifal.” 
In this last the orchestra was assisted 


by the Bach Cantata Club, under the 


direction of G. Wallace Woodworth. 


€ program, so obviously arranged 


for the celebration of Good Frida 
Easter, did not contain the Bax fom 
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phony amiss. Bax’s music has alwa sa 
Peeesuion Of mystic and religtous 

avor; this symphony, in its striving 
and straining, its sounds of suffering 
and then of rest, in its mysteriously 
quiet ending, like the calm after death. 


sweep of rhythm when there is no vital.  Wagner’s “Parsifal,” preceded by the 
izing advance in the musical thought. orchestral measures that accompany the 

So .gradually the listener comes to the progress of Gurnemanz and Parsifa] 
themes, the melodic ideas. that should from the forest to the Temple of the 
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In celebration of Easter, the Bos- 


ey fo ‘Symphony Orchestra gave the 
(first. of its twenty-second pair of 
, _ .. | concerts in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
| ) on the afternoon of Avril 13. Dr. 
| _ “ | KRoussevitzky opencd the  pro- 
gram with Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Russian Easter” Overture and 
closed it with the Transformaiion 
Music and Closing Scene from Act I 
of “Parsifal.” The central item was 
the Bax Symphony No. 2, in E 
minor and C, which, if it has no spe- 
cial appropriateness to the season, is 
at all events music to be heard. 
Listening to it again after three Eo SE : 

years, one’s impression is confirmed pe a> | ERS SSRs eh 

of a well-knit piece of music, de-| : SESS aoe 


rivative in its material but indi- =— sy  . 
vidual:4m expression, full.of har- oe pas iran 
monies afid timbres evocative of the | Le 
Celtic atmosphere. The performance Soh ik 
-was eloquent. , 

“In the “Parsifal” excerpts the or- 
chestra was assisted by the chorus 
of the Bach Cantata Club, Mr. G. 
Wallace Woodworth, conductor. The 
men of the chorus were grouped at 
the rear of the platform; the 
women’s voices, representing the 
youths and boys, were heard from 
offstage. Also offstage were the 
chimes of -King Amfortas’s castle; 
‘and we regret to report that they 
were badly out of tune. The presen- 
tation, with the forces thus disposed, 
was intensely dramatic. Is this not 
“perhaps the most satisfactory treat- 
ment of “Parsifal,” to dramatize 
some of the better parts of it in the 
concert hall? Thus you escape the: 
| worst of the longueurs and receive a 
| -maximum of musical and dramatic 
‘value, with a minimum of emo- 
tionalism. L. A. S. 
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Serge Koussevitzky 


For an Eighth Year Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
From a Photograph Taken Last Week by Garo 
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In celebration of Easter, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave the 
first. of its twenty-second pair of 


concerts in Symphony Hall, Boston, 


on the afternoon of April 13. Dr. | 


|KRoussevitzky opencd the _ pio- 


igram with Rimsky - Korsakoit's 


“Russian Easter” Overture and 


closed it with the Transformation | 


Music and Closing Scene from Act I 
of “Parsifal.” The central item was 


the Bax Symphony No. 2, in E, 


minor and C, which, if it has no spe- 


cial appropriateness to the season, is_ 


'at all events music to be heard. 
Listening to it again after three 
years, one’s impression is confirmed 
of a well-knit piece of music, de- 


rivative in its material but indi- 
vidual: im expression, full of har- 
| monies afid timbres evocative of the 
Celtic atmosphere. The performance 


was eloquent. 
In the “Parsifal” excerpts the or- 


chestra was assisted by the chorus 
‘of the Bach Cantata Club, Mr. G. 


‘Wallace Woodworth, conductor. The | 
-'men of the chorus were grouped at | 


ithe rear of the platform; the 
women’s voices, representing the 


youths and boys, were heard from | 
offstage. Also offstage were the) 


chimes of King Amfortas’s castle; 
and we regret to report that they 
were badly out of tune. The presen- 


ment of “Parsifal,’ to dramatiz 


some of the better parts of it in the | 
concert hall? Thus you escape the. 


worst of the longueurs and receive a 
maximum of musical and dramatic 
value, with a minimum of éemo- 
| tionalism. 5 


‘tation, with the forces thus disposed, | 
was intensely dramatic. Is this not) 
perhaps the most satisfactory treat- | 


Serge Koussevitzky 


For an Eighth Year Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
From a Photograph Taken Last Week by Garo 
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Markevitch ‘Rebus,’ Ballet 


Prélude. 

Danse de Pauvrete. 
Gigue des Nez. 
Variations des Pas. 


Fugue des Vices. 
Parade. 
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Sibelius 
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; . Symphony No. 7, Op. 105 


(In one movement) 
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Tchaikovsky | ; . Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 


I. Andante; allegro con anima. 
Il. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 
III. Valse (Allegro moderato). 


IV. Finale: (Andante maestoso), allegro vivace. 
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There will be an intermission after Sibelius’ Symphony 
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A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, April 20, at 5.15 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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“Danse -d ;° Pauvrete,” “Gigue des | 
Nez,” ‘Variations des Pas,” ‘Fugue 
des Vices.’.. In other words, Pauvrete 
n’est pas vice (Poverty is no vice), a 


Russian and also a French proverb. 


Considering its dissonant character, 
‘Rebus’ was yesterday well received 
(; | and the performance was a brilliant 
one, Naturally the applause was 


warmer for Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony, 


and warmer still for the Fifth Sym- 
| phony of Tchaikovsky, in which Dr. 
: 'Koussevitzky and the orchestra have 
| ‘long excelled. 


Completes Sthelius Cycle 
: With the Seventh the season's cycle 
9 ‘i Sibelius’ symphonies came to its 
: ’ he. b conclusion, since the promised Bighth 
Markevitc S € US ‘is not ready for performance. Ln 
‘retrospect this Symphony, with the 
f | cl Second and the Fourth, 08g the high. 
‘point of the mighty heptad. 
Full 0 umMOor an IP Racking the directness and breadth 
of appeal of the one, the fascination | 
Ch and poignancy of the other, the Seventh 
ari” is vet, as Cecil Gray has well said, 
'a work of “great expressive beauty, of 
2 {533 4] ‘ }a lofty grandeur and dignity, a truly 
1 3 Olympian serenity and repose. 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | Boston Symphony Orchestra 
In an order that reversed their| poston had a first hearing yenayier 
proper chronology, Dr. Koussevit-| of the music of Igor ane. rH 
zky at the Symphony concert of) Parisianized young Russian who 
his ‘esented com-jtwo years has been the French cap- 
vesterday afternoon presente coms | , Seca fecha sr gh sof 
positions by Tchaikovsky, Sibehus ealcat” commel. MRebae.’ ha. pies 
and the 20-vear-old Igor Markevitch, |; question, is designated an “imagi- 
—_——- | nary ballet,’’ but is really a sort ne 
. ral suite, divided into six mo e- 
HAS CHARM AND FANCY boven Prelude, ‘‘Danse de Ae Agee 
‘si irth, | “qj Nez,” ‘‘Variations des 
This voungster of Russian birth, | Gigue ll ie ieek Sg 


‘ . eee Pe te 5 i- Pas,’’ 
oc ong paneer’ dlnca madly ape eobanaageR ‘Parade.’ It bears its unusual name 
dence, has set his present fellow-towns- because the last words in the titles 
men by the ears. And well he might. of four of the movements, Ph oryey 
For his “Rebus,” an imaginary ballet together, ere, ed presi passat eave 

hest as yesterday’s perform- erty Is Not Vice. sine United States 
sida Cal rte sion it, is the work of an. was first played in ‘ e an aor Week 
Pe nomplished technician who has ideas, by ike mantle” ony 
chi ti ear . 
Be lid Of hits revel eatiameuern ie wr Markevitch, born in Kiev — Sehis 
freshness "3 park a as might be ex- taken to Switzerland, sire eh y var 
ine ne. the matter of a new root in Paris, where he ene oaths a 
ab ee familiar problems than of Nadia Boulanger. iy +4 ob ha nis 
actual novelty of idiom. Any youth his present artistic s oo musth hie 
ie ye must perforce imitate his present age of 20. is e 18. Upon 
iredeceanors and the young Markevitch, written = 9 ett age Bn ‘anltght- 
| his time, writes in a the premiere o ' 
ie Apo hat eeeatie Stravinsky. Jike ened modernist elite of Paris took him 
‘the elder Igor, and like many another | to its bosom. . wart g 
| dern composer, the young Igor, ‘Rebus’ is predominantly c foum 
Pete yall an intellectual, not an emotional |'puntal, as — pane ig Seas PD , 
| lthough there is nothing | are apt to be. ere is, , 
eet tat oo ms re éuees to call senti- fugue, the opening measures of pape. 
bs nt in his ‘‘Rebus” there is, never- | paradoxically, faintly suggest the “< 
'shelecs both charm and fancy. of Johann Sebastian Bach. cat woa~ | 
sft : Markevitch studied Rossini of I 
Work Well Received Signor nie pony <u? hae the pociate 
: st captivat- |of ‘Rebus,’ as in the Italian ma 
Maoyy Daca gens oe thn sawed opera, some of the violins tap with 
per Saenninting Fugue and the amus- paca ae of their bows upon their 
extended “Parade.” instruments. 
The Rebus, te ine way, is to‘be found Few will deprecate Markevitch’s — 
Ley. taking ‘the final word of the titles cocious grasp of linear rca dani 
Nat each of the four central divisions: his skill, to a certain degree, of writ- 


rhythmic 
effects. ‘‘Rebus’’ is, moreover, amus- 
ing. But no skill at counterpoint and 
rhythm can makeup for the appalling 
lack of imaginative power, emotion, 
and of substantial ideas. For all its 
superficial cleverness, ‘‘Rebus” is 
pathetically barren. 

This was followed by Sibelius’ Sev- 
enth Symphony, a masterpiece by one 
who may prove to have been the 
greatest composer of our time. Unlike 
‘Rebus,’ this Seventh Symphony has 
that sense of belonging to all time that 
surrounds every masterpiece. Those 
who like to label music categorically 
would be justified in calling this 
Sibelius’ “‘Iyrical’?’ Symphony, for it is 
throughout a noble, exalted song. No 
other contemporary music within 
memory, save only the same com- 
poser’s Fourth Symphony, is _ sg0 
moving. 

Not hesitating to use certain 19th 
century technical devices, but disdain- 
ing to be a faddist, Sibelius calmly 
followed his own inclination in writing 
this symphony, as he did in the other 
six. Composed in 1925, the work has 
none of the characteristics of ultra- 
modernism, but it is not reactionary. 
He found means to express himself in 
partially diatonic, smoothly flowing 
melody. The peculiarly vivid but spare 
instrumentation and the rather modal 
harmony could haveecome only from 
him, Sibelius, as a man, belongs both 
to the present a@hd the past. As a com- 
poser, at the age of 68, he is in the full 
of his powers. He has yet to repeat 
himself, 

In mood this symphony js unlike any 
of the six which preceded. Yet one 
unconsciously associates it with the 
Fourth, to the extent that both seem 
to have been inspired from within. 
You can find in the others, more or 
less Successfully, a slight indication 
that the composer was moved by 
external forces; Nature, for example. 
The Seventh, to one listener, is Sibelius 
speaking most eloquently and .intense- 
ly out of his soul. 

The remaining number was Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, made re- 
Splendent in one of Dr Koussevitzky’s 
inimitable interpretations. 

The Friday and Saturday concerts 
hext week will be part of the Brahms 
Festival, the first program of which 
Will be played Wednesday evening. 
With this festival, the season ends. 


C. W. D. 


) i 
Bos Syntghony Orchestra 
The frogram of the twenty-third | 
palr of concerts by the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra contained as novy- 
elty Igor Markevitch’s “Rébus,” an 
Imaginary Ballet for Orchestra. 
ince the last words of the titles 
of four of his six movements give 
nN French the proverb, “Poverty is | 


| NO vice,” the work should perhaps 


year old; few artists produce mas- 
terpieces at 19. But he does unques- 
tionably possess an unusual talent. 


At present he is showing us his ex- | 


ercise book, in which he has em-— 
ployed the devices made ready for | 
him by his predecessors. Let us not 
complain if as yet he has merely | 
mastered his means, and has noth- 
ing of his own to say. If he has a 
message for us later, he will have | 
no difficulty in conveying it. His | 
Fugue in particular is masterly. The | 
Parade with which the ~vork closes 
is trivial, but has real humor in it. 

We are glad to make the acquaint- 
ance, somewhat belatedly, of this 
work. Its American premiére, des- 
tined for Boston, was bestowed by 
Dr. Koussevitzky for some reason 
upon New York, on April 6. Prob- 
ably exigencies of program-making 
prompted his decision. Certainly it 


would be unfortunate if he were to 


inaugurate a custom of delivering 
his novelties at second hand in the 
city which supports the orchestra. 

With this program Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky completed the cycle of 
Sibelius’s symphonies. This cycle 
was to have ended with the Fignth. 
Since the composer had failed to 
complete the Eighth, the series 
closed with the Seventh. In giving 
the seven symphonies of Sibelius 
in One season, Dr. Koussevitzky has 
performed a service not only to 
Sibelius but to the cause of music. 
The Boston conductor is the chief 
exponent in America of this com- 
poser, whose works he directs with | 
sympathy and insight. The Seventh, 
which we find one of the most 
splendid of the series, had a Superb 
interpretation and rerformance at 
the concert under review. 

The concert closed with a ful- 
surant proclamation of the Fifth 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky. It is 


doubtful if the Koussevitzkyan per- 
‘formances of Tchaikevsky’s sym- 
phonies with the Boston orchestra | 
can be rivaled anywhere. Even the— 


critics enjoy them. L. A. S. 
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for full transmission. From last October vt rhythm; fertilize It until it becomes a while to” gain’ that new consonance has 
to this April these concerts have hardly rhythm in full play; alongside it lay long been the next step in an orderl 
disclosed a comparable feat of pe: torm- vther rhythms; achieve combination and musical evolution P To end this 
‘ance. Yet an audience that stamped out contr ast that are whips. upon the ear. | deseription as it began, Mr Mavicavianh 
its excitement over Chaikovsky in E "here 3 e€ moments in “Rebus” through and his ‘‘Rebus” are remarkable signs of 
minor, tossed hardly a handclap to the ting Poi onal oe ms the gener-| the musical times. Once more Dr. Kous- 
| 5 "ce. latever the form of a \sevitzky has shown his distinctive flare 


orchestra after “Rebus.” Yiclike Mr particular divisi i 
I}, the second piace, uke or dislike Mr. yas tees sion-——Prelude, Gigue,Varia-| and readiness for such tokens. They jus- 


* ® : ON ; 1 ballet over- tlons, Parade—rhythm sh iS 2 toga | 
Markevitch’s orchestra , rs : apes and dives. ! tifiea the preparatic . 

Musical Times praise it as did many Parisians when it, ae Beep sae: a Markevitch plies at! clear in ‘ike varie vonanoe Basile ca 
| need any modernist procedure; accepts. plished. At twenty-one a composer, un- 


' 


ee ee 
2 PAL act < ie a = 


was new piece; over-scorn it as did many | 
Manhattanese when it was repeated in | it, properly enough, as common stock for! less he is a Mozart or a Schubert (which, 


>» “© Io ic ") ior : ’ ‘ ‘ 
New York, “Rebus” is unmistakable sign : is musical speech; Individualizes hig har- | | aif 
e Ss his hat | in spite of the vociferous Pruniéres, Mar- 


o 
Music That Is Synthesis of of the musical times. As chances go, : ODS. at eae by occasional threads of | keyitch is not), is only a composer in 
there will be more rather than less such us oWn Weaving; counts dissonance aj germ. Before him stretch the years of 


" 


n 
Most of the Modernisms, pieces in the decade to come, while a, new reUuRe oO} presen MmuSlGc to be urned, ( ripening into the years of prime 
generation ascends fron: promise into per- ‘Ss soon will appear, to new purposes, ‘Let us go Alciphron and lay an offering 


belius- Vian Bie pr Rast = Bhd ges SA one de tives rn Markevitch Lise ate & music of on the altar of Euterpe and say a prayer 
r> briefly an yalaly, 1s music apy c . A” e racner than coior, but at need there O pas : . 
N Q4 t >. us,” played edges no past beyond that of Stravinsky, Ss no mistaking his resource € UC her, and to the greater gods, for this 
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on Friday afternoon for the first yionegger and Hindemith. Mr. Marke nation With instrumental] robtatees ant 9 ihn: atisatibehaidle aie 
time in Boston, the audience at the vitch, who is now 1i) libs twenty-first de peel \imbres, His superposed strands of coun- 
Symphony Concert heard a piece of | wrote and produced Rebus in his nine | : erpoint inevitably drive many of the in- , ! . 

music wholly of this immediate hour. (BY |teenth. He was carried out of Russia ‘trumental voices into the higher chess 1s r. Koussevitzky’s version of Chaikov- 
that phrase is meant the post-war period,|j, infancy. In Switzerland — and Ae er tones, and there maintain them. of. sky's Symphony in E minor. _ Perform- 
say from 1920 into 1933.) It heard this} paris the only living musical world that en enough to note, Mr. Markevitch’s ened has become biennial or triennial rite 
“imaginary ballet for orchestra” with NOjjpe has known 1s the world of moder nism iay Of timbres defines rather than colors a the Symphony Concerts through 
more preparation than hearsay from preé-|and neo-classicism, of atonalty, poy: ‘ne linear structure. Joining al] his whips two audiences lstea a transport, 
vious performances in Paris and NeéWitonality, Stravinskian rhythm, oye neans, he achieves in spite of intricacies Lo — they return no less excited 
fork, or casual reading of such yes mithian counterpoint. sa e tha nidis: | curiously Ught, clear, flexible tonal] tex. pte ntl Pram gt “orem gy Pope sg 
ral stuff as explanatory articles In news |studies and his experiences oe one ech ure, singularly susceptible to motion. In | tor and orchostre vearom out Cvern Ee 
papers. While the program-book reprint-/cert-hall have opened to him Bach, Jegree it individualizes his music, One tor and orchestra search out every note, 
ed page after page of descriptive matter/NMozart, Beethoven; but to be acquire) ears “Rebus” in a drv lich C. ne phrase, period, division, in the whole 
about Chaikovsky’s Symphony in _E' pnowledge rather than germinating force, ies hens ot) eee symphony, wring from it the final drop 
repeated for the twenty-fifth fy. is unusually precocious, assimilative, This, however, is not all. The mseittioks of musical sound and impregnated emo- 
it could spare intuitive composer whose source is hin rom which Mr, Markevitch develops the 10, then loose the flood upon a pre- 
Eiatie one: for Mr. Markevitch and <elr and his immediate time. nusic of “Rebus” are drv ttle ieee sty pared audience. They loose not only the 
“Rebus.” Tate re a [gures, rather than themes aa the 2 ors. music but the mind and spirit of the 
Th ‘audience Hstened attentively to Modernist music is Mr. Markevitch's ions show, more interest hi = © varia-~ man who wrought it out of himself. The 
“he i-au pene NatenaS. See Thceeen natural. speech. To Write “Rebus i ee ide 5S ges um. Counter- conductor divines and incarnates him; 
a music that Viinstareee ave minutes: paused any other never, probably, occurred io ‘Rebus’: wet tos ao rhythm animate the orchestra plavs in his image; the 
Ew etey oF teat dapat close: ‘emitted him. The idioms of Stravinsky, H impression an arid, ‘alc lated - ust j-audience receives the revelation and 
ror ap <paihapete 1 us ally tepid handclaps, | negger, Hindemith, are his language veloping from an ‘ie agit music, de-; knows no bounds. There is no Chai- 
petted ae ae ersistence to bringias our childven and, for that matter, ather than from eetolls dips ie Wee | Kovsky, especially in the Fifth Sym- 
enough with styler cus to the stage; | ourselves, speak the English of the nine Mr Markevitch rag a rating imagination. phony, Uke this Koussevitzkian, this Bos- 
Rts te the next fai. It happened to | teen-thirties rather than that of the showman of the pice 9 OP gy expert a tonian Chaikovsky. eae 
ba the Seventh Symphony of Sibelius in| cighteen-nineties. By the evidence a -eive that such a music must ri eae: . Quite contentedly many a listener heard 
completion of the current cycle—music of “Rebus,” Mr. Markevitch is a pt an ersely and move swiftly. There babe ih the Seventh Symphony 4s close and 
no small power upon those that hear. TO ready with modernistic resources, pr . divisions to ‘Rebus’: yet the winia Nay Ie climax to the Sibelian cycle, for lack of 
Sibelius succeeded Chaikovsky of the)esses, procedures. He rapt teh pee} > no more than twenty-five minutes le wt) the undelivered, and probably, unfinished 
Symphony in E minor, the spell of which | ganize and conduct such a cg halinbape et Finally, a goal that has Nenaninal ahaaiat Mighth. Whatever that evasive work may 
none may escape when Dr. Koussevitzky | highly vitalized, swift-moving cusue & imbition, vision with Mr. Mavice vit »! be, it will hardly excel the short and com. 
and the present orchestra loose and en-/ fills the fifth part of his UES Sees a ane scems to haunt his ballet. The listen }, | pact Seventh as epitome and full exer- 
force it. By half-past four, with the end Jet. Elsewhere and = renee wre Bina ag not followed it for long before ap dee ee Sibellus’s distinctive powers and 
of the concert, Mr. Markevitch and his|is equally clear o! Peet Sect! P2009 va perceives that he is receiving it through | pourses. sie is writing, in large’ design 
“Rebus” had, for most, receded into Ob-|ready with polyphonic means. Learnit purely aural impression. He is not fol. | but with the utmost economy of means, 
pany tra Be Ponte paiepaemie | _& music of stripped sinews rather than 
of acute mind as well, he has learn he rhythm with his nerves, the hayr- | 


much from Stravinsky and Hindemith, lowing the counterpoint with his mind. | } 

two reasons.jaiso to avoid some ol their idiosyncra- : monies d ; | outta; or 28 pg e Fis strings are the 
: : ance of “Relcies The atonalitv that cultivates : then cape. Umbres with his imagination; | >) on, S-7.n8s, often In whirr behind the 
lirst, because in the performance 0 sies. The atonalits lat ¢ 3 Bags ‘nen subconsciously fusing them into’ ay, | Punsent voices of woodwinds. Through 
bus’ the players accomplished one Of keyless music, the polytonality that wh tetas impression which is his sense re op |the Seventh Symphony both keep char- 
their rarest feats of technical and trans: key agaist key are both at ate com: : whole. Rath . SOE 1e actering quality. Irom scraps of masiee 
milting virtuer Outside the percussion mand. A wise youth, he uses them 11 elements in or ee receiving all these | evolve melodic strands that join together 
-oyner Mr. Markevitch employs no more “Rebus” sparingly. as one who know ears that Mr "Me 2 I ner cae hg ind (o make a sonorous whole in march and 
than an orchestra of conventional, even that they must not hang loose, but be vlended Bel; tarkevitch has already | impact. There are passages of tend 
smallish, dimensions. Unsparingly, but wrought close into eae ~ yaaa | idioms. PT rv B si pes sc une | musing and passages of zrim and tl 
naturaily, he waxes indivicus a tery V) As true-born child of his time, 1! nusi saint he a : ermést jute mood; swirls of i 
each instrument, clear understanding an ss also excels ae te: aire of ite 'thanriot A ghee ro yer srnntinnee penesen: rugged “climaxes "harshly: 
response to the engraved part open e- # tebus’ 1as not proceet €( — deghcah he would synthesize th - actlices, sounded. The ear follows this music as 
fore each player, informing and under-|many measures before it is plainly to b« a single unified imprescinn ee, te the eye follows.a mountain chain ¢ 

drive every jpersistent, propulsive, even dominatin press Rae aie ae ee an i parallel ridge, e ge | 
measure home upon hearers. Conductor | factor. It is animating, exhilaratin the mae ny Monn tf Pape from nelor’, play ee Heke ae Shadent req 
and orchestra played “Rebus” as though|!orce throughout the ballet. At will the after its kind ol Beethoven each images they summon; down from - 
it were us familiar and unexacting as the | composer can intensify and quicken u Out of a music nurtured in a! summit, up toward another evan ye 
‘played it also with no small sense oO ae & PRCLLE ° “a Apes | OF new consonance #7 deur, for no more than a mo 
quality of the piece, wth an equal 2 Si |larly, he can indicate to the ear a germ ears will sreiinhlie Aaddthe ape ‘brightened, softened. Sibelius designed’ s 

’conden.ed symphony. Written and Diayed 

it also condenses himself, H.T. Pp. 
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time at these concerts, 
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Enter Lastly © 


| shivers. In 1920 .he same éliic ni» 
worse for the passage of the devastating 
decade, applauded Stravinskian = gro- 
tesques and scofied at the rich timbres 
and augmented triads of yesteryear. In 
1930, the gray-haired advance-guard de- 


ke Youngest 
qT c o oo cided that counterpoint was the only dic- 
nifi.d pastime tor .he Compose | 
th Angels listener. lgor Markevitch found himseli 
ce ” in the center of the movement; for *e 


is undoubtedly the most naturally gifted 
20. (323 NP young man of.contrapuntal mind. Not 
even Hindemith surpasses him in the nat. 


. alness » idior The connoisseurs 
| are itch uralness of the idiom. | et 3€ 

Backgro nds or Markev ? first, the public next, the critics last, de- 
7 .. son ne ris cided that he is the mirror of the times. 
From Russia van Par | lger Markevitch found himself famous. 

r ~ pa . mn | all Tis modest apartment in Montmartre. 
To Symphony { where he lives with his family, became 
a ywuest-room for transatlantic visitors, 
. . - é«3 “y> % say’? > sie . & 
AID Vanity Fair in the issue for and the “lus prime Roc for his works 
October of last year: ‘We nominate sold at a price, in var 6. es +2 ev a 

for the all of Mame Igor Marke- jn Amsterdam the composer W ould CON, 
vitch—because, at nineteen, he 1s@ duct in pefson; for ek likes to. diregt as 
; . ‘var > € . - 4 ‘ i 4 ‘ 
composer of enormous talent; be cause 7 at much as he dislikes c ano i 
fifteen. in his native Russia. he composed his own werks. A: puntist, 
a symphony which won him the pain he dpes » instru- 
age of Diaghilev, famed ballet-master; D©- outs) but prefers the many-voiced or- 
cause his music, reversing the etek eg chestra. True, at the age of five, at 
‘Architecture is frozen music, bs, parc t Vevey, in Switzerland, whither his fam- 
liquid architecture, formal in deve oP: iw had hastened at the first signs of the 
‘ 1 a : ‘Cad S J Lie S . s . ’ ry* ; » § > S 

ment, eee ee eee pecaiie Amnert- approaching war, 5 Sha a yet pid = 
; i cert-planist, Decausas «ue * oy’s bir é ere WaS aiSo ¢ onal 
can premitres of his music will be given cen a rete Ps suite in three move 
3¢ a These trumpetings, loud as they igmatic ro, pm Noe 13,” written at the 
seh hs agente tg fran trom false notes.) ments called Les NO not whe SS aanine 
Three are in the see + in his native painfully when asked about Ss jh 
ee ee eee ad ¥ de jeunesse.”. The suite, however, dete! 


Bigeey potiin his adopter oid wit ra mined his destiny. He went to Paris for 
j | . a svmphony, put <£ ae! s ; 
vitch composed not a symphony, 


inehilev |study wi Nadia Boulanger, fos er-moth. 
sinfonietta. The patronage ol fiber aad vat kes youthful prodigies. After 
was partly won at the rst meeting Eg lle a a an excused him from classes 
that magnificent arbiter with tne wvitzer. in harmony, with words of praise for his 
r18iCis MIontreux, im + aarel Sach fh qe ' Ic igura- 
ae  Dotober, 1932, when Vanity Fair natural science with gp ctor one Mg te 
cave Markeviteh a place in its hall, he |tions. He worked oe yaa of his inden: 
wae twenty, inasmuch as he was born. |orchestration and bg prays atcn oanes 
(in Kiev, Russia) on July 27, 1912. Finally, |tures, when Diaghi eth be a a! weltn ‘ 
Markevitch as a concert-pianist onan * wp onboaalthaal eaeaeai ng aes 
not quality even kdl rile hi veo "gouree wg ‘he pallet was to 
“T was born at the same time as ‘Le Andersen’s tale of the cing 00 Ore 
Sacre du Printemps, ° was Markevitch . idressed that to all intents ori hint But 
alleged statement [to a french imter- |he appeared an unintentiona M 7 aa 
viewer. It is doubtful whether he made ‘Diaghilev dies in the summet C + sive. 
any such grandiloquent declarauvion. The ‘and the project dies with rr a 
french have an annoying way of report- | yvitch turns to Jean Cocteau, anc yd 2 a 
ing everything in the future tense, which |}a Cantata in a highly OO 8 habe 
puta the time so badly out of joint that |The music is written first; Cocleau wo 
the reader never really knows what WAS / in a text for soprano and chorus. Fi Sty 
said. Fortunately, information is avail: ‘soprano sings, accompanied by 2 a aus 
able from German, Russian, even Span- | sion of consecutjve minor seconds In ¢t 
ish accounts. For Igor Markevitch is 4 orchestra. She sings esoterically of . 
happy composer. He has succeeded in eyntatrice who is naught but a broker 
kindling interest not only in wagesish ‘pillar: a pillar broken in two at the 
Paris, but in foreign parts as well. blis middle, and bleeding from top to bottom. 
popularity is all the more remarkable in| ghe sings of the moon’s knives, the 
ihat there is not a scintilla of sensaciion ‘knives of the moon which are hurled 
in his arid music. ‘into her breasts by assassins whom the 
Markevitch was born into a. world) entire world takes for saints. The music 
that had already outgrown the yearning | continues dissonantly contrapuntal. At 
and the glorified grotesque of the yearS/the end there is a chorale with sem: 
before the war. In 1910, musical “‘sociali-} cadences in perfect triads. _ All this 


oe OR rm 


he 


ties’ would go into raptures listening tO/ creates an impression of grotesque. 


a neurotic composer shaking a lion’s|@octeau's whimsicalities are hopelessly 


mane over the keyboard in a semi-dark-/| qated. The music seems to move inde- 
ened room, while whole-tone scales and| pendently of the dull enigmas in the text. 


unreselved suspensions induced spinal 


~~ oe Ore 


Markevitch shows himself to best ad- 
vantage when he is not bound to an 
illustrative idea. The Serenade for Solo- 
Violin, Clarinet and Bassoon is music of 
the second half of the century par excel- 
lence. Sterilized of all emotion, it almost 
dismisses the idea of pleasure to the ear. 
It is sharp, scholastic, linear. There is 
the stubborness of repetition that defies 
criticism. What shall we say about this 
haunting figure for the bassoon, swinr- 
ing between two tonalities like a pen- 
dulum? It would be wrong to attach 
familiar labels to this method of writing. 
Of polytonality there is not a sugges- 
tion. The chords are never complete, 
and a sense of tonality (which is very 
strong) is cumulative, gathered through 
linear figures, scales with oscillating 
tonics. . . . This is absolute music, 
Which relies exclusively on design, not 
suggestion. The Piano-Concerto, the 


5 


Concerto Grosso, the Partita and, finally, 
“Rebus” are works of an uncannily ma- 
ture mind that discards the temptations 
of artificial grimace for a new unre- 
warding logic of construction. 

as in a periodical published in Havana, a 
vYanco-Spanish journalist dwelling in 
Paris, wrote a vivid account of the first 
performance of Markevitch’s Concerto 
Grosso. There was an atmosphere of 
cension. The select audience came to be 
convinced, and was gratified. - Darius 
Milhaud exclaimed in a manner vielding 
io quotation: “I have not been so carried 
away since the first performance of the 
sacre’’’ The reports in the Paris news- 
papers bristled with exclamation points, 
allhough for such a sober work as this 
Concerto Grosso one would prefer a clear 
analysis, The Piano-Concerto. dedicated | 
(Oo Diaghiley still living, had been a simi- 
ir success .n Covent Garden at London 
in the summer of 1929. but London does 
not make a composer. It lacks the neces- 
etry CoOsmopolitanism of Paris. The 
‘“Partita’’—a fine work, perhaps Marke- 
vitch’s hest—for Piano ana Chamber 
GOrehestra, somehow missed the annuai 
ouiburst of admiration for his growing 
talent, But the production of **Rebus,’”’ | 
in December of 1931, turned loose the | 
rongues and pens. Markevitch himself 


conducted; in a, letter to this writer he 
express.s himself without pose, mock hu- 
m.lity or pretence. The original French | 
best characters him: 
De mon cété je viens d’avoir eu le 
Premiec triomphe ds ma vie en diri- 
scant “Rébus,’? Suite do Ballet, mardi 
bassé (Dec. 15, 1981 aVO. S. P. (Or- 
cnestre Symphonique de Paris). On 
m’a rappele sans fin, on cr’ait bis, et 
Prun.éres, Directeur de la Revue 
Musicale, disait que c’éta't une des 
dates importantes de l'histoire de la 
inusique. Je suis sur que ‘“Rébus”’ 
Sera trés joué, car c’est une cuvre 
brillante et facile &2 monter et que son 
Succés est trés certain d’advance. 


Markevitch wr.tes and speaks in French. 
He understands Russian, but cannot con. 
verse in it. 


ee ym 


Diaghilev himself wrote about Marke- 


\vitch: “I like his music, because I hear ; 


‘in it the quickening of a new generation 
which militates against the misconcep- 
‘tions of later years.’ The shrewd um- 
‘pire of musical taste proved once more 
his keen judgment and understanding of 
the changing esthetics, From Stravinsky 
‘to Markevitch he rounded up all that was 
| Vital in the quarter of a century that he 
‘dominated. From one Igor to another, 
the first born in 1882, the second in 1912. 

It is a curious thing that Marke- 


vitch’s first name should be Igor, for. 


that name is extremely rare amone Rus- 


- eee er eee = 


—— eee Oe et 


sians, and suggests the early Russia of ° 
regional princes and the wars against the | 
Mongolian nomads. It would be inform. ' 


ing to know whether Stravinsky’s first 
name was not suggested to his father, 
a noted bass of the Imperial Opera, by 
the famous epic. ‘‘Chronicle of Igor’s 
Hosts,’ recovered early in the nineteenth 
century and since considered a classic of 
early Russia literature. . Boro- 
din’s well-known opera is based on this 
chronicle. However that may be, the 
coincidence of the first names naturally 
leads to taunts at Igor the Second. Even 


one of Stravinsky’s sons could not refrain | 


from challenging Markevitch good-na- 
turedly: “I say, it must be hard on you 
to be an also Igor.”” “Just as hard as it 
is to -be an also Stravinsky,” parried 
Markeviteh. 

Despite Markevitch’s successes, his 
metaphorical bed is not of roses. Before 
undertaking the issue of “Rebus,” the 
publishing House of Schott sent out sub. 
scription circulars to all potential ad 
miiers of Markevitch’s talents, saying 
candidly that uniess a certain number o: 
ull scores were purchased, and the pur- 
chase pledged in advance, the work could 
not be printed. Fortunately, the needed 
number of subscribers was secured, and 
‘he score Was engraved and published 
with a magnificence of type, paper and 
binding, of which few musical scores 
may boast. The solution of the riddle of 
“Rebus” is a Russian (and a French) 
proverb: “Poverty is no vice.” Inci- 
dentally, it is the title of a play by Os- 
trovsky, the Russian dramatist of the 
nineteenth century. (ommon usage in 
old Russia amended the proverb by a 
qualifying clause: “Poverty may not be 
a vice; but it is a pa‘n in the neck,” 
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There will be an interm 


Allegro appassionato. 


Allegro non troppo. 
Andante. 
IV. Allegretto grazioso. 


Adagio non troppo. 
II. Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino. 


Allegro con spirito. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 28, at 2.30 
I. Allegro non troppo. 
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Concerto No, 2, in B-flat major for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 83 
IV. 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 
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applauded loud and long. 

The last Friday afternoon concert of The “Tragic” overture is not heard as 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra this often as it deserves. It is a waste of 
season took place yesterday afternoon. Ingenuity, this discussion as to what 
Dr. Koussevitzky conducted. The con- particular tragedy Brahms had _ in 
cert was listed in those of the Brahms mind, “Hamlet” or “Faust.” The word 
Festival, April 26—April 30. The pro- “tragic” is.enough to denote the con- 
gram was as follows: Brahms, Trajic tents; and the overture is nobly tragic; 
Overture; pianoforte concerto B flat not hysterieally so after the manner of 
major No. 2 (Ossip Gabrilowitsch); the youngér generation. There is a re- 
symphony, D major No. 2. serve that intensifies the tragic emotion. 

When Mr. Gabrilowitsch played in There is the purifying of passion com- 
Boston with this orchestra on Jan. mended by the Greeks, 

18 1918, he chose this concerto. Dr. One had supposed for many years 
Muck was the conductor. The program that the second symphony of Brahms 
also comprised the overture to “Les Was a sunshiny, balmy, easy-going, 
Francs-Juges” by Berlioz and Tchai- pleasant work in contrast with the first, 
kovsky’s Serenade for strings. Mr. Ga- Which to early hearers was austere, yes 
brilowitsch had already played the con- Cryptic, Of late years biographers have 


arance, with this arisen who insist that these poor foolish 
certo at his first appe It was a People ware mistaken: that the second 


Yr n Feb. 16, 1907. 
te niescure to hear him again, and Symphony jis full of storm and stress. 
tted that he has not There are conductors who take that 


if is to be regre 
+ Baad before ig Boston audience as the View. Dr. Koussevitzky is not among 
conductor of the Detroit orchestra. He them, nor does he attempt to strength- 


is always welcome whether he gives a €n the Mendelssohnian flavor when it | 
recital or plays with our own orchestra, 1S perhaps too apparent by drowning | 
Yesterday was his seventh appearance Jt in the strong waters of a more ner- | 


as a pianist at the regular concerts. vous, one might add, and blatant school 


This concerto in B flat he has made vy 
his own. We do not forget the ad- 
mirable performances by Rafael Jo- 


seffy, Adele aus der Ohe and others; 


but there is a peculiar charm to the 
interpretation by Mr. Gabrilowitsch; no 
one within our recollection has ot 
caught the Hungarian spirit of the last} 


movement in which North German 


Brahms turned Magyar, with gypsy. 
blood in his veins. As rendered by Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch and the orchestra in- 
spired by its leader this concerto was 


no longer a display piece for the glory 
of a virtuoso, it was pure music, played 


iby the pianist in a most poetic et 2 9 ly 73 PA 


Bv PHILIP HALE 


| the now customary tribute of respect 
SYMP HONY CONCERT and affection; the audience rose and 


brilliantly when there was occasion for 
brilliance; and ono ent a Ag ence : ti 
cian in full sympathy wi e pianis F f F i 
and the composer; it was a peteconed ] t oncert O estl 
abounding in cot ae oa nor | 

Were eloquent outbursts lacking; an) | Gi S b 
ideal performance that the sensitive. VQ ven to DUD- 
musician or layman might imagine, but. 

one that is very seldom er It was ° e 

@ performance that would lead one, b S 

hearing of it by enthusiastic reports SCII r 

from the fortunate, to exclaim: “I would 

I had been there.” Seldom has any per- 

formance in Symphony Hall excited. 

such hearty, one might justly say tem- BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
pestuous and prolonged applause for pi- | “ 
anist, conductor and orchestra. _ On the 7th of next. month will 

If the andante movement ravished wind come the 100th anniversary of the 

ear, the intoxicating dash of the finale! ,. 

stirred the blood. Dr. Koussevitzky when! Pirth of Johannes Brahms. In honor 

he first came on the platform was paid) of that occasion the Symphony Or- 


“ 


chestra is closing this, its 52d Season,|Phony to conclusion. Inasmuch as 
with a Brahms festival, the opening! Brahms was born in Hamburg on 
concert of which took place at Sym- May 7, 1833, this observance must of 


Phony Hall last evening. This con- "°°eSsity anticipate the actual birth- 
cert and the one this afternoon ay by about two weeks. 
' were The program last evening was” 

GUT Shap : vas . 
open by invitation to subscribers to ly orchestral, comprising the vane 
the four series of Symphony concerts tions on a theme by Haydn, the double 
| mer ; " concerto for violin an ] 

Last evening’s audience Virtually Burgin and Mr Bedetti ac ‘solotga 


filled the hall, and many were in their @d the fourth Symphony in E minor. 
places at an early hour since no seats tas thee ae veulen’ ae “distributes 
were reserved, among the subscribers to the Boston 
Symphony concerts, The expenses of 

te these two concerts are to be aid b 

VIOLIN AND CELLO CONCERTO unnamed individuals. Let this ‘owmeier 
tunity be taken to thank them, who- 
ever they may be, for so munificently 
contributing, in a time of economic 
stress, to the pleasure of the Boston 


cello, and the Fourth Symphony. The mvetce: public and fo honoring the 
soloists in the Double Concerto were memory of one of the greatest com- 
Mr. Bufgin and Mr. Bedetti. the ig posers who ever lived. The audience 
chestra’s concertmaster and the leader virtually taxed the capacity of Sym- 
of the ’cello section respectively Both phony Hall and applauded Dr Kous- 
of these admirable virtuosi applied Sevitzky and the members of the or- 
themselves diligently to the not’ ten chestra vociferously throughout the 
Sraceful task before them, for in this °Y&™ 08. 
concerto the solo parts do not stand It ought not to be Overlooked at this 
out to good wdvantage. ‘Indeed the ‘ime that Boston is fortunate in har- 
work as a whole seems labored. qj. Poring a conducted who is very fond 
most perfunctory,-as though Brahms ©! Brahms’ music; so fond, indeed 
had embarked upon an uncongenial that he not only has placed it upon 
ay geps having once started was bound his PSOETamS frequently during his 
o see the matter through. Neverthe. Mine years’ tenure, but carried through 
less, last evening's performance was the brilliant Brahms Festival of three 
applauded to the echo, Ana there was Years ago, 
much applause again for Dr. Kousse- The three compositions last evening 
vitzky’s pervadingly energetic reading| Provided analytical listeners opportu- 
2, aya Symphony. nity for comparing the cerebral] 
Plot mir desis ed of the birth of Brahms Brahms with the Brahms who, in spite 
ia anger iF ciate music, which was| of himself, occasionally broke through 
per a a der with incomprehension, his austerity to write emotional music 
“os td * i disfavor, actually pop-!| truly heroic in breadth and mood, 
fate tetas + ess restricted sense of _The Haydn Variations and the 
is certain to oho ha ceding hee eee Double Concerto, for all their momen- 
serts. that fouse 5 ed in the con- tary flights of lyricism, are intellectual] 
ate. her heeeee Is Only those who Music, They display Brahms as a con- 
> ature skeptical who would Summately = skillful master of the 


For this initia] programme Dr, Kous- 
Sevitzky selected the genial variations 
On a theme by Haydn, the very rarely 
heard concerto for violin and violon- 


resume : i 
tT ne to question how long the pres- science of composition. He rearranged 


ra gene ay Brahms will endure, and enlarged upon Haydn's theme in- 
place beside Bach and Basthey tod, the /geniously, There is variety in his 
Hans von Riceitone yoo! Beethoven which treatment which, in Spite of its indis- 
mark anent. the ins h his famous re- putably Brahmsian character, never 
him. . ree B's assigned to wholly obliterates the style of Haydn. 

In this respect these variations differ 


rahn esti J considerably from those which Brahms 
hb a od, built upon a fragment by Handel, an 
n $y oO chestra be. (Carlier work wherein the Handelian 


gan” last evening the series of five |Manner is soon buried beneath the 
concerts devoted to the music of Jo- mee ane oe eee a 
h i . ‘ | ; : 
saa Brahms, in Ovservance of the However capricious Brahms may 
: 1 anniversary of the composer’s have been in his Double Concerto, one 
birth. This Brahms’ festival brings et oe tithe: Rta eR AE eG 
the 52d season ovement—permitted to forget the 
of the Boston Sym- | composer’s Structural | skill. There 
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usician, 1 feelings. g the ’ he blam soloists he whom , 
> best. Brahe = wide the piece. 
| t tl , It was good to hear the lovel 
‘terious, deeply’ mov a oe, hat ‘ations, On ihe little Haydn choral, ‘Tha They 
‘seem t > come ne straight e: ae ness ‘| were beautifully played, with finesse, 
. In the I n} |} and with charming subtlety. Such in- 
ther hanc y porch Og ond genious skill, combined with genuine 
notlor al “intensity are about. evenly | emotion and expressiveness is not often 
list tr ‘ibuted, to put it rage Fm | ney yt~j to be found in even the most celebrated | 
ere, too, the instrumen “variations.” , . . 

- the most part more colorful andj Dr. Koussevitsky’s re reading of the Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80 

sarent--if that adjective can be! Fourth Symphony, always interesting, 
‘a ee ‘than in either the Double ty was less impetuous than usual last 
certo or the Haydn Variations. ,.j night. In its restraint it emphasized 

dless to say, Dr Koussevitzky’s| the ‘Teutonic dreaminess of Brahms 
ations were brilliant. Some} rather than his occasional moods of | Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in D minor, Op. 15 
hee too brilliant, excessively gypsyish violence. 

BL lav e for the solid, North German} “An audience which had crowded the 
La : hm: ; However, that may be, it} hall 10 minutes before starting time aeaere 
‘cannot be denied that they make their | was tribute to Dr. Koussevitsky’s enter- | agio. 
ef rect; they do not distort the music. | prise in planning the festival and was Ill. Rondo: Allegro non troppo. 
; Bad rith uin certain limits, directions in a} warmly appreciative of the excellent 
‘Score can be followed faithfully; be- pertpemance Riven. ea i =P 
'y ond id those limits it is a matter of in- ) Ys) LY Bi ss 
x idu temperament and perception, 4’ 
if “My Bu rir and Mr Bedetti Pp! ayed their | | | gan 
‘parts beautifully, as one would ex- WJ 
pect | .two nog ar men of the 
Boston iphony estra. {“BYWA CR 3 4h | 
ig The ec oncert this afternoon Devitt be) ee. \eak © Se | . . 
ee a de _songs: chamber music and | 7 oie oe : ow VV OE | Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 
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I. Maestoso. 
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I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 
II. Andante sostenuto. 


) Ghee nt re Siar lye III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso. 
yrahms Pactival: @ series of eight o4) . aor nu ncaale aah nc IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 
rts Of the composer’s works being bear sity iS a aaah Rs be | 
in celebration of the hundredth} | 
versary of his birth, on May 7, 1833,; - 
$ opened last night with the follow-} 


son 
ie pe a Theme b Haydn, O 


cca tC tor "Viol in and violoncello with oe ae ns 
re a6 in A Minor, op. 102 

Sg ae | eames 

a ¥ ; ome ‘ 

> ce me & part of musical life that festi-. OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
eee ent bh onor of his birth may be given,} hs ‘ue fee; : 

weenerally the time has long gone past! | hae yes | 

whe wy Was germane to comment at | 

a gt: h ha works, unless the festival 


: fe a elek “ong of ee Maher 4 i-~ | 
tm ene oes Tagt ig ‘are on BY WARREN 5! : ' | STEINWAY PIANO USED 
dest het cept the concerto, which is not} With 2 ‘performance of the: ‘Gere 
he oan heard. man peace the. wigraesd cone: 
StI «boa A ae: concerto was played last 8, ay Oe 
2} mm Bedetti, it y ‘th. i ee THER * at 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 
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are, indeed, some perversities of mu-| jj, ang despite the occasional cliches | 
sical thought; interludes when embry-! jin the manipulation of the orchestra 
onic songs, just beginning to be formed) and the use of it with the solo voices 
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in the violin, cello or orchestral parts, 
are deliberately broken off and Brahms 
becomes the scholarly, pattern-tracing 
musician, loath to let his feelings get 


the best of him. But in the slow move-, 


ment there are several quiet, mys- 
terious, deeply moving pages that 
seem to come straight from the heart. 
In the E minor Symphony, on the 
her hand, mastery of structure snd 
emotional intensity are about eveniy 


certo or the Haydn Variations. 

Needless to say, Dr Koussevitzky’s 
interpretations were brilliant. Some 
find them too brilliant, excessively 
Slavie for the solid, North German 
Brahms. However, that may be, it 
cannot be denied that they make their 
effect; they do not distort the music. 
Within certain limits, directions in a 
Score can be followed faithfully; he- 
yond those limits it is a matter of in- 
dividual temperament and perception. 
Mr Burgin and Mr Bedetti played their 
parts beautifully, as one would ex- 
pect from.two first desk men of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The concert this afternoon will he 
devoted to songs, chamber music and 
the ‘‘Liebeslieder’’ waltzes. 


| oay C. W: D. 


. SYMPHOAY ORCHESTRA 
ahms Festival, a series of eight 


{ 


of the instruments. Certainly . the 
cadenzas are undistinguished, but 
possibly the blame for that can be laid 
to the original soloists for whom 
Brahms wrote the piece. 

It was good to hear the lovely vari- 
ations on the little Haydn choral. They 
were beautifully played, with finesse, 
and with charming subtlety. Such in- 
genious skill, combined with genuine 


/ emotion and expressiveness is not often 
distributed, to put it coldly and analyt- | 
ically, Here, too, the instrumentation | 
is for the most part more colorful and | 
transparent--if that adjective can he} 
applied—than in either the Double Con- | 


to be found in even the most celebrated 
‘variations.’ 

Dr. Koussevitsky’s reading of the 
Fourth Symphony, always interesting, 
was less impetuous than usual last 


j; night. In its restraint it emphasized 


concerts of the composer’s works being | 


given in celebration of the hundredth 


anniversary of his birth, on May 7, 1833, | 


was opened last night with the follow- 
lig program: 
Variations on_a Theme by Haydn. Op. 5Ga 
Concerto for Violin and Violoncello with or- 
chestra, in A Minor, op. 102 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor. Op. 98, 
When a composer has become s0 
Warmly a part of musical life that festi- 
vals in honor of his birth may be given, 
generally the time has long gone past 
when it was germane to comment at 
length on his works, unless the festival 


, 


! 
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' 
} 
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be in celebration of some such prodigi- | 


ous producer as Bach. Certainly the 


Brahms works played last night are fa- | 


miliar, and to most of the audience, 
dear,-—except the concerto, which is not 
So often heard. 

i the concerto was played last 
hight, with shimmering tone and grace 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the Teutonic dreaminess of Brahms 
rather than his occasional moods of 
gypsvish violence. 

An audience which had crowded the 
hall 10 minutes before starting time 
was tribute to Dr. Koussevitsky’s enter- 
prise in planning the festival and was 
warmly appreciative of the excellent 
performance siven. E. B. 


SYMPHONY 
ENDS WITH 
~ REQUIEM 


(Ae wer were Ot 8 et me oe 


Season and Brahms 


Festival Closes With 


Chorus 5 
ea, G1t3 Uh 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


With a performance of the Ger- 
man Requiem the Symphony Orches- 


tra’s 52d season and its Brahms fes- 


by Richard Burgin, and with richness »tival, in honor of the centenary of 


and good taste by Jean Bedetti, it won 


many admirers, despite the Sterility of } 


that composer’s birth, came concur- 


some of the musical material used in } rently to an end yesterday afternoon. 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 29, at 8.15 


Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80 


Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in D minor, Op. 15 


I. Maestoso. 
Il. Adagio. 
Ill. Rondo: Allegro non troppo. 


Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 


I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 
II. Andante sostenuto. 
III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso. 
IV. Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


SOLOIST 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 
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‘TWO GOOD SOLOISTS -(Pund concert, Dr. paceengy = *< — 
me a et | ted the performance, ) 
This performance. of the Requiem was > sea by the Boston Symphony orches- 


“given in aid of the Orchestra’s Pension) tra and the Harvard and Radcliffe cho- 


‘greeted by a rising orchestra and 
audience. The handclapping—sustained 
a little longer-than usual at the begin- 
ning of a Symphony concert—signified 


Save, perhaps, the two slow sections 
in Brahms’ C minor and F major sym- | 
phonies. . Schumann’s well-worn re-' 
mark about the “heavenly length” of 


Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society. 


Fund, making, exceptionally, a third /ruses, with Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, 


son. The chorus yesterday, as in re-| 
cent performances of this work in Sym- | 
phony Hall under Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
direction, came from the Harvard Glee 


The soloists were Jeannette Vreeland, | 
soprano, who had been heard in songs) 
of Brahms at the concert of last Thurs- 
day afternoon, and David Blair Mc- 
Glosky, baritone, who had already been 
soloist. with the orchestra this season 
in the three performances of Walton's 
“Belshazzar’s Feast.’’ Mr. McClosky 
was particularly successful yesterday in 
the first of his two solos; to his music 
he brought a seriousness that was hap- 
pily without a suggestion of the sanc- 
timonious and a richness of tone that 
set his measures in a good light. 


Closes the Festival 


The Requiem brought an obvious and 
at the same time an appropriate end to 
the Festival. It would have been still 
more impressive had Brahms been able 
to sustain through the seven numbers 
‘of the Requiem the inspiration or, if) 
you -prefer, the inventiveness that | 
marks the first four. There is nothing 


‘in choral music more solemnly beauti- 
ful: than the opening section, and the- 
fourth division, the chorus; ‘‘How lovely 
‘is thy dwelling place,”’ is possessed of 


an unfading charm. 
It has been urged that these collegiate 


singers lack the body of tone essential” 


for choral music of this type and such 
criticism is, of course, well founded. 


With Beauty of Tone 


Yet there were compensations yester- 
day, as there have been in the past. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s youthful singers an- 
swered him with a raptness and an ela- 
tion, a devotion to and enthusiasm for 
their task that their elders might 
scarcely summon. And there was be- 
sides this, particularly in the womens 
chorus, a frequent beauty of tone that 
owed not a little to the freshness of 
the voices. 

' The scenes of enthusiasm that marked 
the last two Symphony Concerts were 
repeated yesterday, and among those 
who shared deservedly in the plaudits 
were Dr. Davidson and Mr. Woodworth, 
“who had trained respectively the Har- 


; ‘ss. The au-} 
vard and Radcliffe choruses | The fourth concert of the Boston) 


Symphony Orchestra’s Brahms Festi- | 


dience completely filled the hall. | 
BRAHMS’ “GERIAN REQUIEM 
Closing the festival in honor of tke 


centenary of Brahms’s birth, a German 
Requiem was. given yesterday afternoon 


Pension Fund Concert within one sea- oo ‘Blair McClosky, baritone, as 
‘ soloists. 


The Requiem is a work of peculiar 


beauty, steeped in the shadowy and, to 
isome, forbidding mysticism characteris- 
tic of so much German art and philoso- 
|phy. There is an insecure, a mournful 


and uncertain comfort in the words, 
“Who goeth forth and weepeth, and 
beareth precious seed, shall doubtless 
return. with rejoicing, and bring his 
sheaves With him.” The work is full of 
foreboding, and heavy with the con- 
stant consciousness of death, and of 
man’s dissolution. There 1S no Joyous- 
ness in the final chorus, which is as re- 
signed as the words, “Blessed are the 
dead ... that they rest from their la- 
hours, and that their works follow after 
them.” In those words which express 
only a sorrowful and human acceptance 
of extinction, may be found the expla- 
nation for the lack of religious ecstasy 
in the work, for the almost terrified, 
and not at all exultant hysteria of the 
chorus on the words, “Grave, where is 
thy triumph? Death, where is thj 
sting?”’ / 

But that the Requiem is gloomy, 
trenchant with fears and suffering, does 
not mean that it is not beautiful As it 
was performed yésterda y—particulat ly 
the second half of it—it seemed again 
to be a rarely well integrated and hon- 
est piece of funeral music, comforting 
with sympathetic gestures, but stricken 
too with the terrors and tears of the 
bereft. | 

Except for the orchestra, which 
seemed tired, and was slow on some 
cues, and for a few uncértain moments 
in one of the choruses, it was a splen- 
did performance. The Harvard and 
Radcliffe choruses had been well trained 
and sang with devotiona] intensity and 
‘care. Miss Vreeland and Mr. McClosky 
|sang with understanding and sincerity, 
| their voices sounding out pleasingly into 
the packed hall. | 

There was a spontaneous tribute to 
ithe performers, and mosf especially to 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra, at 
ithe close of the concert, into which the 
'whole audience joined heartily. 


" (SYMPHONY watt 


| Brahms Festival 


_ 


'val, yesterday afternoon, was also the 
last in the regular Friday subscription 


in Symphony hall. It was a Pension, series. Dr Koyssevitzky was therefore 


Brahms here not only summoned all 


plainly the listeners’ mingled pleasure 


at yet another program, and the re-. 
luctance with which they were soon | 


to take seasonal leave of conductor 
and orchestra. 


The program contained three num- 


bers: the ‘“‘Tragic’’ Overture, unheard 
at a Symphony concert since 1927: 
the D major Symphony, and the second 
of Brahms’ piano concertos, that in 
B-flat major. Ossip Gabrilowitch, dis- 
tinguished both as pianist and as con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, was soloist. 

Not in a long while has the Friday 
audience stamped and cheered as it 
did after Mr Gabrilowitsch’s masterly 
performance in the concerto, and again 
after the Symphony. A modest, some- 
what self-effacing artist, Mr Gabri- 


lowitsch balances. in his playing two | 


elements: he is at once a sound inter- 
preter of classic music, and a poetiz- 
ing, recreating player. Under his 
hands this great masterpiece of sym- 
phonic composition retains its solidity 
of structure and its essentially Teu- 


tonic style and spirit. Yet Mr Gabri- | 
lowitsch imparts to it a certain deli-/ 


cate fervor all his own, | 
Since this B-flat concerto was last 
heard in Boston, when Arthur Schna- 

bel played it at the 1930 Brahms Fes-. 
tival, comparisons between his inter- 

pretation and that of Mr Gabrilowitsch | 

inevitably spring to mind. Yesterday’s | 

performance was emotionally fervid, | 
ugh organically unified. If memory 
rrect, Mr Schnabel seemed pore. 

d to what is regarded by some as | 
pically German intensity, more! 

rful than delicate. Where the’ 

an artist sang the slow movement | 

ttle reservedly, Mr Gabrilowitsch | 
gested restrained passion. Not in- 
quently, in the breath-taking, 
frenzied first two Allegros, Mr Schna- 
bel’s tone was hard; yesterday this 

was at a minimum, 

Until some master of Brahms’ stature 
comes to walk among us this B-flat 


in many respects, of modern times. 


| Schubert’s C major Symphony can be 
applied to this concerto more sincerely 
than some nowadays use it in connec- 
| tion with Schubert’s work. | 
| From first to last, the “Tragic’’ over-. 
ture’’ jis somberly dramatic in mood. | 
| There is no mistaking its tragic impli- , 
cations. Possibly’it tacks the sym-_ 
metry of Beethoven's ‘‘Leonore’”’ over- 
ture, No. 3, and likewise the impres- | 
_sion that a complete dramatic episode | 
is being told. Nonetheless, it is great 
music, 
Dr Koussevitsky’s reading of the D 
“Major Symphony is an old story, Save 
for a few badly produced notes from 
the brasses—who may be tired after a 
season’s work--and an interlude where 
‘the ’ecllos were driven so hard they 
sounded like Tchaikovsky, the perform- 
ance was theroughly enjoyable. 
Tonight, by exception, a different 
program will be heard. Mr Gabrilo- 
witsch will be soloist in the early D 
minor concerto; Dr Koussevitsky will 
also conduct the ‘Academic Festival’? ' 
overture and Brahms’ First Symphony, | 
in C minor. C. W. D. | 


fternoon O 
Brahms In The 


Smaller Forms 
, 28 (93% la 


r | + . 
Phe C@rinet Quintet Revived 
Songs and “Liebeslieder,” 


Old Hands, Young Voices 


In Symphony Hall: but diffused over 


concerto must remain the greatest, HAMBER MUSIC is audible enough 


his skill at musicai form, all his in- - 
genuity and dignity as a symphonist-- 
for the work amounts to a symphory 
for piano and orchestra—but he Jet him- 
self go emotionally. Here the classicist 
does not obscure the romantic Brahms, 
who, when he chose, could write mel- 
ody and express his feelings as well 
as any, 

Surely the slow movement, with its 
reminiscences of ‘‘Immer Leiser Wird 
Mein Schlummer,”’ is by its very na- 
ture without a peer in modern music, 


¢ 


smaller stage, in a smaller room 
smaller audience, the whole : 
‘entrated and direct. Down 
like length of Symp 
of sound from the I 
spreads thinner 
by the distanc 
farthest listeners. 

the Centenary Cone 
ber-music on 
What head it might. 
an essential part of such 

Symphony Hall is the normal 


SO spacious a concert-room. 


: | it loses 
mpact, vitality, hungency. 


rom a 
to a 
elfect is econ- 
| the tunnel- 
Hony Hall, each wave 
ayers or the singers 
and thinner until, spent 
Qe traversed. it reacnes the 
Against this handicap 
C ert of Brahms’s cham- 
lrhursday afternoon made 
Such a concert was 
a festival. 
habitat of 
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FADED TEXT 


Ne Symphony Orchestra. It had, besides,| own tone; refined upon it with his own a ring. Brahms’s setting runs impure) | 
many guests to invite—enough, indeed, finesse of lip and breath and hand. His sive: Cligessi? fast sttinnd orvetel ep tions were sung by the’ Harvard Glee 
to. fill nearly every seat from front row companions, not the most plastic or the fhe verse. cf Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society 
downstairs to rear rows upstairs. Add warmest of ensembles, now felt his infiu- ory eas more songs were neither uite geannetie | Vee. SOneene, ae 
the necessitv of an afternoon of rest for ence to the general good. . onihia® ng , ithe, Catiiake alas “7 Pe WD », | David Blair McClosky, baritone, were 
orchestra and conductor, toiling through The Quintet stems from Brahms's fina] piney Hie Mgnt aie Aret iin of bape ag 9 Sia. “soloists. 
an over-full week of concerts, rehearsals * ears. In form it runs freely, not to say gin a Vitiknccs + Lagibtaattantt Fase “eelgengs. yh apt The hall was filled. When the per- 
arid journeys, and this chamber-matinée, ]0Gsely, often as though he were in and daughter in amorous eriet: “"Wwiritormance Wes over and couaucie, 
however handicapped, was unescapable. PYOyising to please his clarinetist and ht “at faa pensar rhavs yi nil | orchestra, soloists, choristers, and Dr 
“4 . werATTO . at . vale rary if) . oy -7-' . +1 . of ‘ s OTC as he Nes. vs oa ’ F y ‘ : N < <, j 7 Ms * i 
AS It proved, the ares ar As ‘sh + y> himself, The simp] a awe oe si ek pent: Das Madchen spricht ——in collo. ee and T Woodworth stood to 
varying fortunes. Sung bv a mixed cholr|as they evolve into melodies, are curious quy with the nesting, twittering swallow By Ae sa Spe ees Swan . ee 
pu vr ‘NiCAS Pry) Pa dclitte oy 3 a hin bes ? we ey) r treatmeny! let 2 hide, | on: ng > no ee , anaemon O . 
of thirty odd vol vos ee ga | ¥ ‘ x . BY te sani ye Os BY “ye n¢ are Pic 1) map Bs That is to say a young Brahms courting a sd. ab diiie aaR inet Chee 
Harvard, - dye thal nee teage tat " , r-ready CrALTSMAansn1y Pa baaLS | +g) (A | ' more rhetorical quatity than was his rarely in S m hon Hall and nl 
’ : \ oC ' , ‘y 7 ow pos } >. . . - . o>} ‘ ' yi] 1)! ' . , . , 
hooks of “‘Liebesliede: " geen’ ae inde hyes PER eas CHO aed naturer wont; the Brahms of nostalgic when a Ply 4 pope SD he b ag 
; r vs To songs as L@- maAtaAn. hliywneaqr rnvtynn 1° Si . ea Se ; ; - 
vailed. Next _ CLIN vO FOUse 4 | PMOMOLOTI) dyheeree”® e¥ shit | love-songss: the brahms oj rogzuish ~ : S pecn 
livered by Miss Jeannette Vreeland. Pestion, a ha ‘ a | : | humor Viss Vreeland sang all five in describably stirred. In all the clap- 
. . as : ; I if Li. , ‘ele ) cA ‘ Nek = Ff » § - . . 
After all, sones with pliano-accompantl-. tir) 1 17) ' 17 ey , telligently om ith voice elei]] and bm akon re } cries of ‘‘bravo,’’ and pounding 
_ ; “en - - cro 47 o i} — , ynhonyv “ — TINY 5 a on (} , roy | ‘ i 7 9 >" . ; ~ a ; < : O 
ment are no strange thin ; in v1 ‘ v4 refuge. rougnout, 1 tA ag oe ge salir “ys » formula goes. Sut she did not : eet, no one was forgotten, Those 
Hall. The Quintet in B minor for Clarl-) taynder retrospective and resigned. 0 ‘th below surfaces: gave little no-1 72 the auditorium seemed to under- 
, ‘ ‘ inaodc ry " ] , 1-4-4 —Mlat- : Pd sy, . 7 . , ‘ eg ‘ “ea nit, esa pit ‘ =" val “ N 
net and Strings, played pd nae digs ! ~ 4} mus insers a BY 3 | on of the richness and freedom Brahms ae chorcugnly just waar a. 
sachek, Burgin, Gundersen, Lefranc 4nd) pjation. To the subdued fives of thy brought into German sone: fared be<«; ©. 8!98,.and play Brahms’ exacting 
Bedetti of the orchestra, kept : music, to train the choruses and re- 


discernible] povement succeeds an .Adagio o We Lk MND Sahin te ua E me 
quality. Somehow, the Quartet in Gj|jng touching beauty. The cra ites Sea iu c a r than love: | hearse singers and orchestra, to con- 
minor for piano and strings suffered MOST, | Qo yyy jeoy d. the virtuoso a ‘SM AeleaieaJeaia en's Sian” Aiea ats Precaees heii” @Bie’: beneti ceive and bring to being a smooth 
It pleased Messrs. Burgin, Bedetti and) ,,o,; jy th. mbroideries thie . eer oe “rT baled ati ait Ths Cinta enaaks and sensitive performance. As on 
Lefranc, playing the string parts, to scat oh) Ce aes variation Ll Le , , from Radcliffe ‘and H irvard sane "sisal | rp i res eee ne Lr ac 
ter themselves beside the piano rathei -an shadow int | ie Prec) leg atg Benen “dikant Geacaece fered to the conductor, who, acceptin 
than to sit close. Through them and) , co. nwa ve isn ) fi i pam NON mendiag lta g aloiin eres hale it for all concerned, placed it apaing 
over them went its notes. The regret-| voce. from Brahn i | pointing accent. “At the piano,”’ Santna his stand, Let no one take lightly the 
Sp vi Nagi wer an Pca od beak the whole. the choir, Dr. Davison and Mr. Wood.| implications in this gift of a laurel 
‘ 5 marly 4) nenaneg cr ¢ aArtel Sar o | ' wot | ; ; 
hak eallitary Re, arg saan call ‘open | ii... At og “ iG | bys site ace the four-hand RM ec ge | Wreath, Here was an occasion where 
order,’ musically far too open, Never sake - vit] irall . nities’ salt mf, te ae ind na ay — no other sign of appreciation would 
theless, through: a concert two hours and inept it sound | more truly the rhythm of the hon thaw, mayy Servee 
a quarter long, a full house listened + thetic clarin oY ) | . senaiual 3 Tape Seneeel Tind| ee! “ he Although Brahms composed his 
sympathetically; applauded warmly. ‘usic invited the Heh Neer ama ia Requiem over a period of years, those 
bigs Rin et pat Bigs apelin 7 Be moments he spent conceiving his 
a | : ed cenet aye, Sp atalBig Bigg: with snapping | Matatine Check PI ethic ge score and writing down the notes 
rhe event of the day was the return to) 47. ny phwthme roadly, ful, noyance: amorous earerness Lape eA easy must have been not only inspired but 
the concert-room of the “Clarinet Quin-| .) ement. solen 1d martial . ntent-~on Wai’ te. the Lserer eecrecy, | exalted. For in at least two move. 
tet.”"’ Written in Brahms’s final years, it); ine eommended it to gener “do tune thie volun a smornie vy wli | ments—the second and _ third—he 
passes for one of his masler-w orks lh | bas dh cat yx nrecedin Aivicacio uf E “ba 1 ee ' Ayia m ape nful rib y m ya ld achieved sublimity. Here he matched, 
chamber-inyusic—homage to the clarinet sae ‘ntermezzn instead of th ial se : pa: hful ey Hee ; ' pal ed . “ hai and perhaps surpassed, the sonorous 
as fittest associate in all the orchestra, (O} D5-toss about romantically. Ch $y Ota ote “Mat the tenant rl Suita: anh _ beauty of his text, which he fashioned 
, ew - . : : oa Qre < re }] 11S | , a, Tie _— fey LA rel 1 
assembled strings; homage as well to his} tooms with youthful energy. The 5 teady them. Music that still keeps son-| the Bible. Acknowledging tee oan 
German virtuoso of the eighties and the| jp. ot Mir Sanromé 1 a, sym) ea lia trae adie four byt (hat with which one can make extreme 
nineties. It 1s vears since the quintet has ‘hatic | ha : Whe other thi Vorth-Germay rahms ade Sas a fe ; statements, one can also find: it just 
heen Played hereabouts, ii there was a! | + dutifully alone ith t] parts | now.‘and f1 hitter hake “deus HttIe to say that the second movement of 
will to perform it, the master-Clarinetis®) - inem. Between the four the Quar Not as perfect a performance as that, tis, Requiem, with its marvelous 
was lacking. The coming of Mr. Pol) (yt ininned into over-diffused and poi which marked the festival op 1929 i, ©Mployment of the kettle-drums, comes 
latschek from \ lenna to seympnony Hall ‘less impression FE with Mr. sanroma s nose same pieces io) a ch: sgt "as near as any music to suggesting, 
has filled that gap. The longest Memory) ees charpenine piano what shou ) ‘tes veh say Not to fear, but the cosmic mystery 
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| irh hming, sharp ne | year at Cambridge termines 1e 
may hardly recall a clarinetist to matcn} 8 nax to the co rt, on! ‘ualitv of the vojeon Batt Bare Ng in of death, 
hi in command of his instrument atj* caer ae Lene. VOICES Rather, one that . : 
high ] iddle range: in clarity. ind . and again lessened the remembered This Requiem, like the B minor Mass 
iB a or i dle range; p cla y ndi- | ell, but nowhere broke, or for lon of Bach, was not composed for use as 
é very essential quality o dulled. t} , : UES 
oe ay 0 ionic nthe dies lie to faa BE 5 ar ee ewer poe es iiss Vreeland a! aqulied, the enchantment aT p pe heotmobany aise Fag is no plan of 
; sens y not vo e cart nh the si bo deepakeugt, LOGE SS Sr OREN PLE pal tote religious service. Both composers wer 
net but to the composer and to his asso-j the nosehn Sol Ss st v ; be ‘cms ee “« YMPHONY HALL Protestants. For many veaia a annie 
clates in the music before them. ne he hackneyed AN ag grist lar but i 
‘ an | 1e, t ce prt Oe at erroneous belief ] 
wunracteristically Brahms explored the} might have been spared, ae ena. ton Brahms Festival Brahms’ Requiem was composed an 
elarinet before he tested his liking for it} the singer lacked the robustious , memory of his mother, who died i 
and his imagination with it; began with 4| and the frank, prideful folk-teeling OF bt The’ Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 1865. This found its weed nae sn pen Fa 
Trio; crowned his studies by the Quintet. | jm: : lass. Another, “SO Wilst ¢ festival in observance of the 100th than one reputable book on music, But 
Throug a longish piece, he puts it to; des Arme! ay - * narkKe ack to 2) : ° 
anny aes It improvises and embroiders. | aln fs wahntbart '. CI TTLs anniversary of the birth of Johannes Brahms had worked ba 90 parts of the 
It sings its own melodies, and decorates § drew from Tieck’s versified bl) “ Brahms was ended yesterday after- mv yy in ree segs Be gra ms t t 
| : n nten 
noon with a performance of ‘‘A Ger- was to rear a wemetini’ 46 Robert 


the singing of the strings. It evokes the] medieval chivalry, 

prevailing mood; it weaves the desired] ithe Joves of voune knig] ‘3 man Requiem.” Thi 

: | vi . S . 8 3 , - 

atmosphere. At will Brahms summons it yrineess variousls raptured, Ué sted al likewis q " concert, which oe who befriended Brahms as 

nt poetry. Not once did Mr. Polatschek fortified. This Mater {>} the Silver “, ¢ 7 ' R =) mar ed the conclusion of the a ma . f aN h 

fail the composer. Often he gilded the{js presumed to have written the verses, eoston Symphony’s 52d season, was hav “Sead a Sayeed, ani er cock an 

musical speech with the beauty of hisf on parchment, along with the gift of! Nw nature of a benefit for the oechastelt og the Posten Mery ny. 
: renestra,s pension fund - inky 

P - Dr Kous such a conductor as Dr Koussevitzky 


sevitzky conducted. The choral por- and by choristers so well trained as 





the Harvard and Radcliffe men and 
women under Dr Davison and Mr 
Woodworth. Save for momentary ob- 
scuring of vocal lines in the celebrated 
fuge of the third movement, and some 
forced tone from the sopranos when 


GABRILOWITSCH SOLOIST 


By exception this evening’s concert 
will offer a different programme, though 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, whose perform- 
ance of the Second Pianoforte Concerto 


TORN PAGE 


Both Concérto and Symphony 
¥or the Composer of Power 
The “German Requiem” 


— —. me 


conductor, the plaudits resounded ,ouder 
and longer from his first descent toward 
the podium through his departure at 
intermission; so onward into the floods 
of the close. Dr. Koussevitzky likes to 
end the symphonic year in the grand 
style. He gained the goal in the seope 


Brahms ventured. too far above the sravoked an unusual demonstration of 
treble clef, the singing was excellent. | on(3):ciasm yesterday, will again be the | | 
Miss Vreeland’s work showed plainly | soloisi, offering this time its predecessor 


ae and standards, the plan and the ae- 
OME are saying that the Brahms  complishment. of this Brahms Centen- 
Centenary Festival came to cli- ary Festival. Throughout it was worthy 
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her improvement as an ‘‘oratorio” 
singer simce she first appeared here. 
She has banished that strained man- 
ner of delivery so common among 


present-day soloists of less than first 


in D minor. 

Before the Concerto yesterday came 
the Tragic Overture, neglected in Dr. 
'Koussevitzky’s Brahms Festival of 
\three years ago, and after it the Second 


max on Saturday evening with his 
First Symphony, in C¢ minor. 


Others are counting as that climax the 


“German Requiem,”’ heard on Sunday 
afternoon. At either concert the audi- 


of an orchestra of the first rank in a 


-apital of music. It renewed once more 


the prestige, at home and abro#ad.- to 
Which he has restored the Symphony 
Concerts. | 


rank. Mr McClosky had difficulty; Symphony, already heard this season. 
with tempo and rhythm at the outset | The Tragic Overture begins impressive- 
of his first solo, but subsequently he ly, but the initial sombre, almost gloomy 
improved. mood is not too well sustained. Indeed 

There could have been no more fit-| the first word in the title of its com- 
ting end to such a Festival than this| panion-piece, the Academy Festival 
marvelous Requiem, so well per- Overture, might almost apply to this 
formed. C.W.D. | work, much of which savors less of the 

theatre than of the study lamp. 


. MP HON | Cheers for Pianist 
| Nor is the Pianoforte Concerto in B- 


(flat major one of Brahms’ more in- 


ence filled Symphony Hall: while its re- 
tang shagi to all concerned in performance University Overtur: 
nin “ a netee “t sor find oe siphea Possibly the whole concert on Satur- 
pales took srishehy: sin ey nPnOnY Con- day was climax to the festival sinee 
a until the heotne ctor and orches- in all three numbers it presented Brahwa 
tra until the beginning of another musi- 4 -COMPPOsEY fof Y ; Tr t 
cal year. Consequently the sual ri + ae Ge, a> MP MET nie iy 
a wreath at the foot of ne A rites:| wags no more than the “Academic Fes- 
“ar ibe . - odium) ; ive rertyre:’? whic sAgsec fF ¢ 
aknAPe eudiehine and ic Bee Ah ni a) tival Overture)’ which passes for Brahms 
; & orcnes- | addressing the general ear, returning jo- 
a general clapping of hands, to swell into 
stamping, shouting and reiterated re- 
calls at the end of the concert; the inter- 


Change of compliments, by gesture, be- 


for # doctor’s degree: repertory piece, 
besides, from 4the earliest times at Sym- 
_— 7 ty : . . 
phony Hall. Kut it was to be noted that 
Dr. lxroussevit?kw prefers to take the 

Tan ” é cy cy y r rue c : ° ’ a ve S _ F > = e 
paths iaglee one age bake oe and the musi-| uverture on the ‘grand scale; to swell 
Al}! O WoO! in his image. On Sat-| and solemnize the woncluding measures, 


' spired works, despite the poetic beauty 
. 'of much of the third movement and 
the pleasing Hungarian note that en- 
_livens the finale. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
urday, besides, the return of Mr. Ga: | far more heavily scored than is Brahms’s . 


performance was characterized by ele- ait : 
rilowitsch after fifteen years’ absence | usual practice; to dwell upon the more 


, fance and suavity,’ by fine musician- 

‘ship and discreet bravura. He was from the Symphony Concerts, his Play-| reflective periods of 'the beginni 

|} happiest when the composer himself q ns of the piano-part in Brahms’s Con. | the statelier melodies a the ‘ein apg 
” was happiest. certo in D minor, the consequent excite. | songs. Brahms, lik.> most ‘who. have 


tra in homage to the entering ae vial thanks. to} the University of Breslay 


As an old friend long absent the au- ment, added fresh variation and new lus- _ hever lived the proféssoria] or th t 
——— dience, as noted above, received the ter. The pianist, the conductor, the or- | dent life, let his imagination ] ity ; i 
distinguished pianist with rare and chestra mimed their mutual pleasure; | versities, At middle ake he feb ‘cians 
heartening warmth, After each move- gestured their exchange of praise. The | Breslau, for immediate example,” ith 
Aine 


| . : . /ment came the applause in increasing audience clapped lone and loud. Only by! both a grave respec 
Gabnilowitsch at Piano | degree, until at the end cheers and stave respect and a grave regret. 
Gabrilowitsch forbore to take these, 


a little did the tumult fall short ot th N r¢ 
new! Ali § Of at, No student vears fo» him ; 
shouts of approval were added to the evoked on Friday by Pianist and con-! orchestra might Sing ihe student "sane 
. R F] M , | smiting of palms and the stamping of | 6S 
in at iViajor 
| 
| plaudits wholly to himself, conspicu- | 
Concerto | ously displaying his own appreciation 
iar Dr. Koussevitzky and the players, 


ductor in the other Piano-Concerto of the! with ; anc 
ve ert e; with an accent that .; 4 
feet. With characteristic modesty Mr. | now and again 
27,153? fot . and in particular of Mr. Bedetti, who 
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pe ai Johannes. | evades the cosmopolitan Koussevitzky. 
My URGRY afternoon, the particular! No university for him. except ‘honoris 
ees was the Harvard-Radcliffe Choir. causa,’ to be reward, rather than back- 
a € e hundred strong and more, framing ground, to a man who had done well his 
a orchestra in sober black, rising tier Work in the world. The conductor has 
upon tier, stretching ‘ar Into the usual reason when he takes the ‘Academic 
had played so eloquently the phrases body of the hall,’ it dominated the oc- | Overture” as a solemn Stately music, so 
| for solo violoncello in the third move- Casion. Not until the end~-of the. relates it to the Brahms of power. 

BY RREN STOREY SMITH | ™ent. requiem could the audience salute Dr. | 

’avison of the Harvard Glee Club and. Y 
: : | é Young Blood 
The third concert of the Brahms | The Second Symphony Mr. Woodworth of the Radcliffe Choral ee esti b] | 
. | Society as the : fee had be Meg cp ieicnage, Inquestionably at B 
Festival now in progress at Sym-| After the lesser, Brahms of Overture Tid akan in ae the continuators, fire out the first Plano Conencts "atone 
; , and Concerto it was good to hear the > Mnishers of the chorus-singing, inor , ce aa 

phony Hall in commemoration of the Hors. Beahyin Af het dan cbia PRs that, touched with Dr Giinevitaed's toa ae a oapeted to the Second, heard 
: F sit ; . ? N eB . se cay : i's . : ; ve 4mx ¥ + ast yj ¢ : ; . , - , ‘ 

centenary of that composer’s birth phony. And hearing that work so su- | aoe Bh, 3 ede ee eee it in spell io , Po ager Prine shoal. rib Poalde, 
perbly interpreted and played vyester-. | SANS S music. tJwice and three times 41, ; PON “ie ¥ aac Side 

made yesterday afternoon the final day, it was yi dat sephainttlia skis agree it hailed them; joined with them the! the middle-aged and bourgeois complai- 
matinee of the current Symphony with Felix Weingartner who, in his 50'0-singers—Miss Vreeland who had ree OF ine companion-piece; music of. 
season. As has become the custom, °72@ Symphony Since Beethoven,” un-| achieved the high tones, the unsparing | % COmPoser writing more for immediate 
; | hesitatingly sets it above. the other | Inte} Vals, the Stave emotion of “Ye now self-expression than following a matured. 
Dr. Koussevitzky was weléomed to Byer | are sorrowful,’ as it were in a single | pianistic Style. (To say these things is 
the stage by a standing orchestra and’ In any case, certain austere and cryp- | et ye Mr. Mec losky who had wrestled | not to forget either the tender fervors 
etd | tie measures of the Adagio aside, it og ull with baritone measures asking ' of the Andante or the smiling wit of the 
. |May be pronounced the most lovable | stele shag nce and a more fervent | Finale in the Concerto in B-flat.) For 
| of all aymphonies. anus than, With the best Will in the some of us a ‘Brahms who was not to 
SAN, World, he may yet give. As for the be heard again until he set hand to the 
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Symphony in © minor, surges into the} pr. Koussevitzky dramatizes this fourth . 
trills of the orchestral introduction; then movement as he has already dramatized | 
bids the piano multiply ane Bey ie the first; vet in both holds gts, a per- 
writhes. thrusts. cries and shouts in hiS) wading, unifying riythm., +h yeason : | | As ) : : 
will to power; turns now to the orchestra, he baiwen the orchestra to full strength upon every perceptive faculty as the i- oy na found rhage couperation “ye 
now to the plano; stresses the. insistent) jn the brass choir; yet for once, on this vision built around the pedal point on D; tn oa p Pra wo gre management 0! 
key; will not be stilled until he has found! (Centenary Saturday, kept it in just and now gravely ‘apt; again blissful in roan ye 7 dag 2 —— a vate pera 
the releasing melody for the piano to sing; | Fiyahmsian proportion. To this end vision; lingering briefly over the last day Thou h Br tie “3 + a a ta BAO: 
yet again must renew his outburstsS;) eame the evening of the Brahms. of to evoke again the calm of the world? oven es ni tain Is svt har establis ; , 
sweeps, in short, through a first MOVe-| nower, A Brahms both melancholy and to come. From earthly = agitation to nfo coat "Shea; it 5 hE daw an er 
ment that is all passion and almost all jpappily content was to write the Second whee Sipe span for chorus and or- > msites stil among us, 
strength. ‘ Symphony: a Brahms winning his way chestra is W Pye i : eh: 

ANG doubt an unmeasured, a super-ro- Tats, camara t tii through autumnal fires In performance Dr. Koussevitzky ap- Programs | 

mantic Brahms, a Brahms with Beet- made the Third; a Brahms. from whose proaches this singular Requiem both Consequeritly, ‘a’ Brahms Festival in 
hoven on his back; but a Brahms no less) mind and heart the flush of life was fad- musically and devotionally. ‘On the musi- Boston and in Cambridge five days long, 
who plunged into depths and fought his jing, fashioned the Fourth. cal side the hearer may ask no more excelling any other arranged in this part 
‘way toward heights. The beauty of the —— than his sensibility to Brahms's harmonic of the world, doing becoming honor to 
‘glow movement, quietened though it is, They That Mourn and instrumental coloring, : whether it the composer, ranging through his or 
‘sings also out of the surcharged, inten- Though it bears the label “German,” hangs care over the measures of pepper chestral, choral and chamber music. ! 
sifying, Brahms of romantical visions. 4). Zequiem is really Brahms’s own medi- ing, whether it clothes W ith gentle radi- There will be six concerts in all as here- | 
Only in the Fimale does he subside intO tation upon the mysteries of life and ance the measures of celestial vision; his ynder: 

the relative moderation that was to’ come, death, upon mourning and consolation, power to weld the larger choral parte 
subside and please. There were Hs- wpon this world which is transitory, upon ments into a music both firm-set an 
teners whe'in the first movement would ;,6 world to come which is everlasting. plastic, massive and in motion; his equal 
toman 
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as Bray as the meditations upon mourn. American Capitais” of music.” (in some, f 
ing: as pulsing in imagined suggestion indeed, anniversary concerts have al- 
as the fugue of the redeemed; a insistent Teady. begun.) As he proceeded. with 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 26 
(Symphony Hall: 8.15) 
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command of passages in agitation like| Variations on a Theme of Haydn in B-flat 


* 
a? 


have 2 surge and thunder in the piano- jje puts by the office of the 


part that Mr. Gabrilowitsch sometimes 
missed: who would have the whole music 
tighter-textured; who craved a slow move- 
ment of deeper and more ardent, if less 
tender, voice. The pianist is altogether 
master of the Second Concerto; with the 
First there are reservations and question- 
ings. 
The Master-Symphony 
| Twenty years separate the First Sym- 
phony in C minor from this first Concerto 
in D minor. <An identic Brahms wrote 
them both—in the Symphony with two 
decades of added resource and mastery. 
Again, in the first movement he has Beet- 
hoven on his back. Again his’ quest is 
power. Again, the music surges, thrusts, 
strives out of depths toward heights. 
Once more the songful melody is lyric 
caim poulticing spiritual stress, Twenty 
years on, he better orders, more directly 
dramatizes, tnis ordeal by symphony. Dr. 
Koussevitzky, besides, gives him every 
scOpe, every emphasis; would have this 
first movement sound both Beethoven-like 
and Brahms-like. .. What, moreover, 
\is the slow movement but Brahms again 
intensifying and idealizing his song of 
sentiment into a song of deeper-touchea, 
if more broken, beaut:’? In the In- 
termezzo, for which in the Concerto he 
‘found no room, the lightly lyrical, the 
‘simplifying Brahms. 

In the Finale. to crown the whole, the 
Brahms that has shaken off Beethoven 
to be himself. Of him and of no other 
‘are the horn-calls, the quivering flute, the 
plucked strings, the anticipatory phrases. 
that gradually and suspensively lift the 
| curtain upon the joyous tumult to come. 
{Even there before he looses the final 
‘Subilation the dutiful Johannes must 
work out all his material.) With reason 


Church, familiar in the settings of other 
composers. Almost the least of his con- 
cerns is the Day of Judgment, upon 
which it dwells for terrors, for splendors, 
for petition. He gives as little heed to 
Protestant funeral rites and dogmas. 
Irom the Bible, with which he was studi-. 
ous, he drew the text that should both 
feed and express his own meditations. 
Musically, he harked back to the vast 
choral fugues.of Bach or of Handel; 


_reared his own: elsewhere outspread and 


interlaced his choral voices. For the rest 
he wrote of himself, and almost for him- 


self, pages that should be grave and ten- | 
der in consolation; rapt and visioning in | 


contemplation; that from troubled earth 
should ascend into celestial peace. For 
the most part he gave this music to a 
mixed chorus; took thought seldom of 
solo-voices; to the chorus added an orches- 
tra that usually plays in subdued tones. 
The Requiem was not intended for 


‘ churchly usage. Of necessity it passed 


into the concert-hall. Even there, in spite 
of the considerable forces employed, if 
suggests solitary self-communion. 

Text and music proceed in-contrasts. 


"““Those that sow in tears shall reap in 


joy.” .. . All flesh is as the grass; but 
the redeemed of the Lord shall come re- 
joicing into Zion. “Mankind walk- 
eth in a vain show: but the righteous 
souls are in the hands of God.”’ .. . So 
much for earth, for its mourning and its 
comfort. . . Then to celestial visioning: 
‘How lovely is thy dwelling place, O Lord 
of Hosts.’ ; “Grave where is thy 
triumph? Death. O where is thy sting?” 
. . . So onward to the peace everlasting. 
Ye now are sorrowful. Yet shall ye find 
comfort From the text to music 


the earth-bound musings of the baritone, | 


‘of passages in beatific contemplation. 
To this exercise of the musician’s mind 
and, will and power, he adds no small 
response to the devout and mystical 
moods that inform the whole music. AS 
believer Brahms wrote: as believer Dr. 
Koussevitky imparts. From both sounds, 
in clear simplicity, a devout and truly 
religious spirit. 

More remarkably still, composer and 
vonductor infuse that spirit into a young 
chorus properly of this earth rather than 
of any celestial visioning. The quality 
of voice, the choral accomplishment, of 
the joined Harvard and Radcliffe choirs, 
are afamillar story. They fell seldom 
on Sunday from their usual standard. 
Whatever shortcomings there may have 
been passed and were forgotten before 
this absorption and transmission of» the 
spirit of Brahms and of a conductor, 
‘through this Requiem, his understand- 
‘ing and responsive servant. There was 
‘the truth of the music, and also illumina- 
tion. LT OTR Ae es 

RRANGEMENTS may now be an- 
nounced for the celebration at 
Symphony Hall, and incidentally 

| at Sanders Theater in Cambridge, 
of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Brahms. He was born at Hamburg 


Ain Germany, on May 7, 1833—a date that 
would bring the exact centenary a week 
beyond the close, this spring, of the Sym- 
Phony Concerts. The next best thing 
Was to set apart the final days of the sea- 
son for a Brahms Festival. Out of nine 
years’ experience the public of Sym- 
Phony Hall knows Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
vest for anniversaries, his zeal for the 
Organization and the direction of festi- 
vals. Whatever the times, he was re- 
Solved that the Boston Orchestra should 
fittingly mark an occasion to be ob- 
served generally in European an 
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major (Chorale St. Antoni) Op. 56A. 
Double Concerto for Violin and Violoncelle 

with Orchestra, Op. 102. 
Symphony, No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 27 
(Symphony Hall: 2.80) 


Sonata for Violin and Piano in A major, Op. 
100. 

Songs with Piano. 

Liebeslieder Waltzes for Four-parr Voices and 
Piano-Duet from Op. 52 and Op. 65. 

Quintet in G major for Two Violins, Two 
Violas and Violoncello, Op. 111. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 27 


(Sanders Theater) 
Academic Festival Overture in C minor, Op. 
80. 
Double Concerto for Violin and Violoncello 
with Orchestra, Op. 102. - 
Symphony, No. 2, in D major, Op. 738. 


E'RIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 28 


(Symphony Hall: 2.30) 
Academic Festival Overture in C minor, Op, 
80. 
Concerto, No. 2, in B-flat major for Piano 
with Orchestra, Op. 83. 
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Symphony No. 1 in €C minor, Op. 68, 
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TheyRehearse““TheRequiem” 
For the Brahms Festival 
29 jt I— 


UTSIWE is a cloudy after-| the Radcliffe choir is yet in sight. 
noon of late April, brewing|The instrumentalists wander in, 
rain; inside Symphony Hall, | their fiddles glistening in the lamp- 
a full rehearsal, orchestra and jlight, their brass horn-bells gleaming. 
chosus, of Brahm’s “Requiem.” Dim! Seen so often in evening dress, they 
rain-blue daylight showers from the ; look odd in business suits. Now come 


clerestory lunettes into the audi-/ the girls, a jocund Spring symphony 


torium which, being empty, looks | of gay colors with pretty heads above 


unusually large, the long curves of| them, bionde or dark. They sit, and 


wNwwMMiM¢@¢@i snes (ihe stage is a flower garden of jon- 
Ee . Wait INE RIDE IGS ah IRE Soiemonreanay qil yellow, rose red, apple green, 


sky blue, and henna rust, giving the 
‘place a blithe festival air. 
| The orchestra tunes; flourishes of 
‘bravura peal from violins; the harp- 
ist weaves glissandos on his strings. | 
Down the choir-banks steps a slender, | 
gray-haired figure, a pelerin flung | 
over his shoulders. The ripple of ap- | 
plause -bursts in @ volley. It is Dr | 
Koussivitsky. He nods, smiles, pauses | 
to chat with one player or another, | 
comes to his podium, on which, for | 
rehearsal, is clamped a chair, his, 
music-desk being in front of it. But 
that chair gets little use. 
He beckons. Out of the dim audi- 
‘¢orium comes Dr Davison, the train- 
er of the chorus. Seated on a corner 
of his podium, the conductor leans 
forward, elbows on knees, and the 
two converse earnestly. At length 
the orchestra leader rises,dlings his 
cape on a chair and mounts his plat- 
= a ee nee form. The choir quiets, the orches- 
: __,, tra stills; he raises his stick, the 
“He models tone as a sculptor models clay. nanishiiiietss prelude begins. 


its seat-rows and balconies sweep- * *. ¢ 
ing off into shadow. But the stage Chorus and orchestra going full 
is brilliantly lighted, and the young tilt—‘“rap! rap!” frets the conduc- 
men of the Harvard chorus are all tor’s stick on his score. Silence. 
in their banked seats behind the or- What was wrong? It sounded superb- 
chestra space, though not a girl of ly. How could it be bettered? He 


speaks, now in French, now in Ital- ' dors fill with comely girls and 

ian, now in German, to men of the ‘| munching, guzzling, chatting, smok. 
instrumental choirs; in English to |) ing, How excited and happy they 
the chorus. Again his stick is raised: | look, and everybody in a glow! 

“D!" They resume. Yes, one sees. The warning bell trills; petulant- 
Swift as the printing of a kodak pic- : ly, twice, thrice. Putting down cups 
ture the music has gained brilliancy | the early ones saunter, the late ones 
and snap! Clouded before, it is now | SCamper. Stage refills. Dr Koussivit- 
distinct. The hands of this man/| SXY unwraps himself from his cloak. 
model tone as a sculptor’s ‘model! Often though they have performed 
clay. It is as if ears saw the image ‘hi8 work, never has it sounded sO 
take shape. Several pages now, all eloquent. The conductor’s craftsman- 
goes full blast, imagination rapt SIP has noticeably subtilized; he 
aloft in a chariot ‘of-fire . has thought his way deeper into the 
“rap! rapt” Down drop the Doc- Music; demands greater precision, 
tor’s hands limp against his thighs, Nuance, vibrancy, heightexed grand- 


° _ z= 
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He is the picture of dejection. Why 
will they wound him so? He re- 
proaches, he pleads. The chorus 
laughs, but looks crestfallen. To the 
orchestra he is severe, his tone he- 
ing, “These others, they are chil- 
dren, amateurs; but you, gentlemen, 
are old enough to know better.” The 
players’ faces are impassive; they 


eur, and obtains them, To watch him 
is a lesson in artistic creation. How 
he “re-writes” a phrase; Especially 
he lavishes pains on transition pas- 
sages where one section joins anoth- 
er. Next, Miss Vreeland, the soprano, 
a tall figure in furs, steps from the 
gloom of the auditorium to the glow 
of the platform. She, like the bari- 


accept the rebukes impersonally. re 8 accorded every courtesy as 
ser os RE is purely intellectual Mato Meet a and the 
and muscular, all are equ ‘ ars like a sea-bird 
ious to solve it. A stds 4 pers overs’ ‘he glsaming food, of chores 
tacle of fine artists laboring to per- m8) sn 5 tg pos: res: g 
fect their art. ~neat @ clatter of dishes being 


cleared out as pee 

_ The baritone soloist, Mr McClosky, cee Thies  @ é _ “ pe 
Im gray suit, comes out of the|:..,, ; , Oe 

; | oy! , j j ‘j 4 i 
aerwe, climbs to the lighted stage, fa eo shale "aiken saan spi 
where a opatr is placed beside the stage are gay as a Po stcae a ny 
ei saad stand. Solo with chorus. after rain, and listen! I ous a 
Soloist allowed to do as he likes; A sten. in pauses of: 


orchestra and chorus sternly drilled: "ig payer pe ni Ptys senate) 
mere aarts, lectures, repeats—all of the year; inside are Soctus. ronal 
} Sige is like finding money, for ‘and music—springs eterna] of the | 
ee ~ hears these beautiful human heart ... And now sounds 
sirnll =. paepell ga Then & shout upon jubilant shout of chorus 
Nit ‘ ut the righteous above a raging orchestra: 
is are in the hand of God,” goes ““For Death shall be swallowed ¢ 
Jubilating above & roaring organ- Victory!” Bi 
point to its close. : 
» * a | 
First half of the rehearsal over; 
~ musicians disband for half an 
our to lunch on sandwi Ee erin : 
and ice cream in the isang re, ae “a py wages ee 
Stairs, the outside doors, all but the acento ee 


Stage entrance, being locked. Corri- __. Worthy are thou to be prais-ed ‘ 
| Fie a 


‘up to cry of triumph: then, relaxing 
into antiphonal chants, F 
“Lord of honor and of might’ 
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speaks, now in French, now in Ital- | dors fill with comely girls and boys, 
ian, now in German, to men of the ‘| Munching, guzzling, chatting, smok- 
instrumental choirs; in English to} ing, How excited and happy they 
the chorus. Again his stick is raised; | look, and everybody in a glow! 
“D!” They resume. Yes, one sees.. Th® warning bell trills; petulant- 
Swift as the printing of a kodak pic-| 1¥, twice, thrice. Putting down cups, 
ture the music has gained brilliancy | the early ones saunter, the late ones 
and snap! Clouded before, it is now | SC@mper. Stage refills. Dr Koussivit- 
29 ” & hen distinct. The hands of this man|, SKY unwraps himself from his cloak. 
} | model tone as a _ sculptor’s model | Often though they have performed 
UTSIWE is a cloudy after-| the Radcliffe choir is yet in sight. clay. It is as if ears saw the image  ‘#i8 work, never has it sounded so 
noon of late April, brewing| The instrumentalists ‘wander in, take shape. Several pages now, all ©/Oduent. The conductor’s craftsman- 
rain: inside Symphony Hall, | their fiddles glistening in the lamp- goes full blast, imagination rapt SP has noticeably subtilized; he 
a full rehearsal, orchestra and light, their brass horn-bells gleaming. | aloft in a chariot ‘of-fire . , , 48 thought his way deeper into the 
chosus, of Brahm’s “Requiem.” Dim! Seen so often in evening dress, they “rap! rapt” Down drop the Doc- Music; demands greater precision, 
rain-blue daylight showers from the/ look odd in business suits. Now come tor’s hands limp against his thighs, NUance, vibrancy, heightezed grand- 
clerestory lunettes into the audi-/ the girls, a jocund Spring symphony He is the picture of dejection. Why €UT, and obtains them, To watch him 
torium which, being empty, looks| of gay colors with pretty heads above will they wound him so? He re- 38 4 lesson in artistic creation. How 
unusually large, the long curves of| them, bionde or dark. They sit, and proaches, he pleads. The chorus He “re-writes” a phrase; Especially 
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They Rehearse “TheRequiem’” 
For the Brahms Festival 
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the stage is a flower garden of jon- 
qiil yellow, rose red, apple green, 
sky blue, and henna rust, giving the 
place a blithe festival air. 

The orchestra tunes; flourishes of 


‘bravura peal from violins; the harp- 
dst weaves glissandos on his strings. | 


Down the choir-banks steps aslender, | 
eray-haired figure, a pelerin flung | 


over his shoulders. The ripple of ap- | 


plause -bursts in a volley. It is Dr 


Koussivitsky. He nods, smiles, pauses | 
to chat with one player or another, | 
comes to his podium, on which, for | 
rehearsal, is clamped a chair, his, 


music-desk being in front of it. But 
that chair gets little use. 

He beckons. Out of the dim audi- 
iorium comes Dr Davison, the train- 
er of the chorus. Seated on a corner 
of his podium, the conductor leans 
forward, elbows on knees, and the 
two converse earnestly. At length 
the orchestra leader rises,dlings his 


laughs, but looks crestfallen. To the 
orchestra he is severe, his tone be- 
ing, “These others, they are chil- 
dren, amateurs; but you, gentlemen, 
are old enough to know better.” The 
players’ faces are impassive: they 
accept the rebukes impersonally, 
The problem is purely intellectual 
and muscular, all are equally anx- 
ious to solve it. A memorable spec- 
tacle of fine artists laboring to per- 
fect their art. 

The baritone soloist, Mr McClosky, 
in gray suit, comes out of the | 
shadows, climbs to the lighted stage, 
where a chair is placed beside the 
conductor’s stand. Solo with chorus. 
Soloist allowed to do as he likes; 


orchestra and chorus sternly drilled: 


stops, starts, lectures, repeats—all 


pages again and again. Then a 


mighty chorus, “But the righteous P 


he lavishes pains on transition pas- 
sages where one section joins anoth- 
er. Next, Miss Vreeland, the soprano, 
a tall figure in furs, steps from the 
gloom of the auditorium to the glow 
of the platform. She, like the bari- 
tone, is accorded every courtesy as 
from one artist to another: and the 
shining voice soars like a sea-bird 
over the gleaming flood of choral 
and orchestral tone. (They cannot 
hear the clatter of dishes being 
cleared out of the corridors.) 
Meanwhile (0, Dionysus, god of 
jJoy!), it is Spring, and here is festi- 
val and music. Those colors on the 
stage are gay as a flower garden. 
after rain, and listen! In pauses of. 
the music, April’s own rain,t,V¥ip4. 
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cape on a chair and mounts his plat- 
form. The choir quiets, the orches- 
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and, ringing the long length of arch. 


souls are in the hand of God,” goes 
Jubilating above a roaring organ- 


| tra stills; he raises his stick, the 


“He models tone as a sculptor models clay.” 


its seat-rows and balconies sweep- 
ing off into shadow. But the stage 
is brilliantly lighted, and the young 
men of the Harvard chorus are all 
in their banked seats behind the or- 
chestra space, though not a girl of 


orchestral prelude begins, 
~ + * 

Chorus and orchestra going full 
tilt—“rap! rap!” frets the conduc- 
tor’s stick on his score. Silence. 
What was wrong? It sounded superb- 
ly. How could it be bettered? He 


point to its close. 


or ya | es from the chancel, 


First half of the rehearsal over; 
the musicians disband for half an 
hour to lunch on Sandwiches, coffee 
and ice cream in the restaurant up- 
Stairs, the outside doors, all but the 
Stage entrance, being locked. Corri- 


‘6 ‘Worthy to be prais-ed! Fo bg ” 
a ca me 


The street glitters with pools of | 


rainwater. But the showers have 
ceased. How fresh and clean the air 
is. It smells of April. 


T.. P. 
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Last night in Symphony Hall, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 
the first in its series of Monday eve- 
ning concerts. The program com- 
prised Weber’s Overture to “Oberon,” 
the Franck Symphony, Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” and Wagner’s. Prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger.” 

There is little one may add to 
what has already been written re- 
garding Dr. Koussevitzky’s manner 
with “Oberon.” : The performance 
last night must have left no doubt 
in the minds of the listeners that 
virtuosity is a cloak which well be- 
comes the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Nor in “Oberon” alone was 
virtuosity apparent, for the symh- 
phony which followed was read with 


beginning Another 


We meoy 3 ig, Yaries 


HE Monday ies of Symphony con. 
certs began last evening. In these 
days one looks first at the audience 

only then at the program. Last night, 
the searching eye, peering into corners 
and along edges, where unsold seats 
might be expected, found none. In the 
farthest recesses of the auditorium seats 
were occupied. The only vacant ones 
that met the eye were a light sprinkling 
throughout the house, such as might 
easily be due to the absence of subscrib- 
ers on a rainy night. The Monday series 
from the box office point of view, ‘hen, 
may be described as very nearly sold out. 

There was the usual] formality of zreet- 
ing the conductor, spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic, if not long drawn out. ‘The 
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program assembled the. best. of the 
‘“standard’”’ works from the Friday and 
Saturday series—Webher’s overture to his 
opera, “Oberon”; Franck’s Symphony in 
I) minor; Strauss’s tone poem, “Don 
Juan”’: Wagner's prelude to his opera, 
“The Mastersingers of Niirnberg.”’ 
Conductor and men were at top bent. 


a breacth and a finesse which Bos- 
tonians are inclined to accept as a 
part of the stock in trade of “hoth 
conductor and men. The work was 
offered in gathering ascendancy, 
from the solemn opening measures 
to the superb climax. A performance 


It has happened before this that Monday 
and Tuesday concerts are blest with a 
kindling performance which exceeds tiiat 
of Friday and Saturday. Last evening's 
concert was a case in point. The whole 
evening seemed to be charged with a 
galvanic something which. the hearer 
strongly felt. For one thing, Dr. Kousse- 
vitsky’s powers of divination of the inner 
essence of his music stood at their Zenith. 
As it happened, also, his enthusiasm for 
his music rolled out in flood tide. One 
recalls Franck’s Symphony. (To the ar- 
Sument, ‘‘to play or not to play,’ this 
Writer will add neither jot nor tittle, not 
by the slightest implication. All possible 
points have already been brought out. 
Let nature now take her course.) Tast 
evening the conductor, in subtle adjust- 
ment of tempi, in modulation from one 
tempo to another, appeared to be discern- 
ing beyond any previous performance 
which the writer has happened to hear. 
The version is the dramatic one, superblv 
thought out, ending in an apotheosis. 
Just possibly that final apotheosis, which 
set people wildly applauding, would have 
been even more effective had the full 
force of the brass been saved for the real 
climax in the last third.of the last move. 
ment. | 
Yet in comparison with the 
excited “Don Juan,” this Symphony 
sounded restrained and held in check. A 
veritable seething Whirlpool of sound it 
was, punctuated only by the several lvric 
episodes which sang their way in zen- 
tlest manner.—One adds a word about 
the wondrous tone painting in “Oberon.” 
If Weber’s fairies exceed those of Men.- | 
delssohn, his great chord also exceeds the | 
‘Surprise’ chord of Haydn. But the 
bright, fresh music exceeds both.— | 
Finally, the magnificences of Wagner's | 
prelude formed sufficient climax even: 
after the wildly arduous ‘Don Juan.” 
A. H. M, 


which stirred the audience to.a story 
of applause. > wr, is3r aon & 
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passionate, 


(Courtesy of the Vogsische Zelttung) 


Brahms in His Early Years 


Composer, Whose Centenary Will Be Observed in 
Beginning This Evening at Symphony Hall 


the Festival 
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| , ws ; cent a Nl a and hates a Na | ties of this type Of music. No doubt, 
} . RCHESTRA (the finale, become imbued with the years In the matter of age, w proauce | with growth and experience, she will 
BOSTON sinha lh Oy: the Monday : white-hot, patriotic fervor they seem even better’ results.” “ To" some of, re it add these qualities to her equipment. 
The second conce ” meant to suggest. Read by Dr. Kousse- seems that in such a dictum Mr. New: gno had a popular success, being re- 
evening series of programs by the BOSs- yitsky, this symphony, which might be man described better than he knew 4 (aja four times 
last. rs trained d ineffecti if Koussevitzkian interpretation of Sibelius. a 
ton Symphony Orchestra was given Jast spotty, strained, and ineitective 2 d The Overture received the usual 
1 Dr. Serge Played unimaginatively, takes on a con- Some of us know the Kajanus readings | > usua 
night in Symphony hall. ‘tinuity, and a gradually increasing of the composer through the medium of highly dramatized Koussevitzkyan 
Koussevitzky conducted. The program —iendor that lifts it into a class with phonographic recordings, can therefore reading and brilliant performance. 
consisted of Berlioz 's overture, ba some of the greatest ever written. And with something more age fyuess xan The Monday subscribers were espe- 
Roman Carnival,” the. ghee Polo. the test of a piece of music, as is the : SEO eee eee eee eforiienee, Cauy blessed in receiving the crumb 
concerto, With ues eerie certo, test of a bank, is not only what has Tar Af lane night. ca ausire hin tame Cr elbelius from the table of tm 
ist, and the second Sibelius con > been put into it, but what may be as that of last night, can assure him Frid a Mates 
in D major. tt <>. 4) 4 : taken out E. B ther of twenty (if not thirty) years more ay an a urday series, so 
With the giddy gayety of ‘the Roman f Ape youthfulness in Koussevitzky as far as abundantly loaded this season with 
Carnival tarantellas ringing in its ears, 


. . } the calendar goes, and at least. thirty) this course. The Second Symphony, 
the audience prepared to listen to the Sibelius for the | years in spirit. To those seeking virtu- with its stupendous climax, made its 


Schumann concerto, ong pares oy a +t | asity ao eye 0p 8 ee tae ae my.) Usual appeal, and the fervid per- 
n man pianist, new to bOS~ M d C | movement as the scherzo Us SYM) forme MES oy : 

ton. A pupil both "of Tobias Matthay on ay oncerts shony in last evening's performance. pptrceesh br a ; the customary 

and of Arthur Schnabel, she was well, “irate | hose seeking insight, the beginnings of conauctor and men. 

worth hearing, for she is innately tal-- the second movement, the tremendous 


cA nd i LAS 
dent, lifting qualities from each of the) nd of the finale. To those seeking fresh pty \y | or. 


r — mh f fg} fb 7 
somewhat differentiated schools of her Is Heard Again from youtfulness, the whole performance from De See? diected Me ripe a 
two masters. To the subtle graces of ‘tak beginning to end. ee ymphony concert last evening 
phrasing and the unforced ease and | Dr. Koussevit Vv Insight of another kind Dr. Kousse-|—the second of the Monday series— 
variation of tone production specialized ——— Lad | vitaky showed in the concerto (Schumann with Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival” over- 
in by the one teacher, she had ron iy SRDL ae bt ee Boog The pee in A minor) which preceded the smphony, 

the strong musical conceptions, € R' te SSS o!} 3 xce 
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are bps gn ture. This piece has shared the general 
thich Miss Eunice Norton was the P : es ds 

{ virility and the lences of othex items, the real ph lat Y sie Rerioe is a well equipped /e8lect into which most of Berlioz’ 
rhythmic verve and Virility Maier event of last evening’s concert of young sianist making her bow to a la. ger | Work has fallen in recent years. It is 
mere Of -eplack snd er. 8 ri still the Boston Symphony Orchestra was | - ms — fashionable but not altogether justified 
Emerecceristic OF the Me eve n che the playing of the Second Symphony, in publle, She gave competent, pleasurable to regard ‘Berlioz as ‘‘old hat.” Some 
lacking in the power to ese raety “ of D major, of Sibelius. How this sym | performance, feeling with Schumann the of this music, to be sure, has not re- 
wants in the more deman ng ay ros’ Sabai erows upon one after a few h ar- : warmth andthe ardor of his melodies, tained all its freshness, but this over- 
the concerto, and eke eee mnie ings not too far apart! How in it S-.belian ° th piquancy of his rhytnms, the sent ture gives no indication of having 
her splendidly rhythmic an Pigs th traits begin to crystallize! Already one = | ment, the inward glow of a typically ro- faded. The performance was brilliant 
ally moving playing, room ts aide anda in it more that is elusive than in mantic concerto. Withal, there was iD and opulent, one which the composer 
and richness that will no dou % e adc the First. And the elusive is to figure the background an anxious quality, Ce€n- might have been hard put to describe 
th ¢ te Dee Pater eauriiy, far! in all the later symphonies of Sibelius, ecg w hig le pe gt as reppioed a “8 even with his marvelous literary style, 
e fulness 0 me. 3 » ner, untiertian: Cs one grasp thei concerto, wondering. how it would rat€ How strange and baffline t over- 
extraordinarily vital and compelling Not too quickly can one grasp & g the ao 
are passages which still seem marvel- 
ously original and barbaric, even after 
88 years. And the work reveals anew 
just how much Berlioz contributed to 
the art of instrumentation. Above all, 
how transparently is this overture 
scored. For all its richness of color it 


; Reytege FY 4 » he ot with known standards. Possibly not a j\ty th ! 
; - heauties, not too certain can one be 0! ; 7 “ ture must have seemed in 1844! 

ing agg ge bss Pines tenes the significance of this or that passase. little of the charm of these youthful per- 

ever, made a ; 


| rae: ie Ri significance onc formances lies in the thoughtful re- 
She was accorded much appreciative, ut _w ip brtnilalesagcel Cue ae haunting | straints which surround them. ‘And to 
applause. cay. i mvsterv there is, that mystery which !s them Dr, Koussevitzky attuned his read- 

The second symphony of Sibelus, m SO prime a factor of much great music ing until modest pianist and proud orches- 
which the musical characteristics Out of it grow surges of elemental power, tra seemed as if cast into a single mold. 
typical of ee. ptr eat at power that seems without limit or bound, One need add no more than a word of 
pear, rough, bold, and bitter, 


| , Out of it. grow also lines of melody, record for the performance of Berlioz’s is extraordinarily fine-textured. More 
the ae pr ie . eatin eh melody that warms the heart. One ‘* Roman Carnival’ overture. Once more 
richly melodic and warm 


ta thanks to Dr Koussevitzky for revivin 
; charmed with the riches of figure which virtuosity, dash, verve, brilliance,—and jt once again. s 
superb performance by the orchestra 


. Vel Eunice Norton, a talented young 
| oht of the musica] matter of the symp Lp taf Monday Symphony pianist from Minnesota, was. the 
last night. It was apparent last night, m),, very accompaniment™figure Of Ure 


, pe wis The Boston Symphony Orchestre soloist, playing the Schumann A minor 

even to the most devoted admirers of beginning seems as if it “were thematic’ Dr. Serge Koussexiteky conductor concerto. Although Miss. Norton ap- 
ibeli hat he is a composer who de- v7 yn it floats the real music, the | a y, Ul, ; : 

slbelius, tha when upon it floats the ower mn d er peared for the first time in Boston last 

mands the utmost in sympathetic and jp,eme out of which the movement grows. ; gave the second of its Monday series eveling. {¢ ‘Was not her Maite 

skilful conducting. The music will not Again at the beginning of the second of concerts in Symphony Hall last ance with the Boston Sypishnay.” Me 
sing through by itself; it depends too jj, 4yvement, the pizzicaiti of basses seer night. The program was made up of ; 


) ) : ser)? played with the Orchestra at a concert 
much on poetic, dramatic, and nation- charged with the very essence of musical =f the Berlioz “Roman Carnival” Over- in Brooklyn several seasons ago 
alistic implications to stand alone, de eect. But soon one finds that they are & i 


ture, the Schumann Piano Concerto Miss Norton has early conquered the 
& construction. It ackground for the lugu- ‘ : : , q 

must have lavished oh it, to achieve brious meloay ‘or the ‘bassoons. Th Mostepee er ee Ses oo ee 

the ultimate of expressiveness and €f- melodies themselves are of surpassitls | Miss Funi sich Amer- of tone. The only element which 
fectiveness, the extraordinary command emotional content. | hg eran! © ae seems to be lacki in h i 

, ‘ ; se difficult to overestimaie the ican pianist, was the soloist. She © jacking in her equipment 

of climax, not only movement by move It would be difficult to ove bee ei $F is the maturity of interpretation that 

ment, but also as whole, which is on€ qualities which went into the perform: revealed a promising talent. Chief comes only with the years. Miss Nor- 

of‘ the most outstanding qualities of ance of the music. Mr. Ernest New rahe among her present musical virtues— ton is one of the most enjoyable and 

‘Dr. Koussevitzky. Keeping the first two reviewing a performance ot oe oe and an important one—sis a strong promising young artists who have ap- 

Beareeretas Sonne SPE Dased Sart” capereiine ‘upon air Eamiion’ I | tecnsieltvunat- Sho bas also food, —(Pasred, was tho, Basten, Sreneaae 

Reece ie tag ge Me ‘dous hone Teenie Gan Ainne nominated the seventy: we nique and a tone of no little Errore! SeasOHe. : She richly deserves 

jy ara Pin the jest he built six-years-old Kajanus of Helsingfors 2s beauty and of considerable sonority. 2 gla PP og which brought her back 

Somardl the apcthensta of the last move- “the ‘most satisfactory conductor ghee ae be cera o Nee akin the Dashed OF leer cetanmamen at the con- 

erring skill. Under his lius.”” But Mr. Newman continued, — = TU) One color, the subtle y of Th P : 

“mtr ve thn chames, some of which do not say that we shall never get bette! phi asing and the depth of emotion gram vad Winetine’ Geane Gyaneiden 

seem square and almost common in the performances than his: on the pl rae that are necessary to the full exposi- in D major, a work none the less dis- 

overlong rising developments of them in: the same understanding, plus nity P& tinguished because it derives from 

Tchaikovsky and is not representative 

of Sibelius in maturity. It was played 

intensely, eloquently. | 

The next concert of this series will | 

take place Jan 23. | 
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Ms e third program of t 


NX | Afonday SyriiphSny Concert — 
” Boston A Symphony Hall last evening’ 
Symphony orchestra’s Monday ,eve Dr. Koussevituky, visibly Pan hn 
apg lp eh ye euite from_ th “Opere, returned from a fortnight’s vacation 


Rims ye one Fairy Tale of the Tsar sallan to conduct the third concert of the 
Strauss ‘Death and Transfiguration Drechastra’s Mon. 
ade ral vane Symphony No. 7 in A maior Boston Symphony | a 
There is a peculiarly satisfying at- day evening series. He offered a 
mosphere about this Monday evening gydience Rimsky-Korsakoff . | a My 
coal gain litamampaam Me ies scat HEL ag han” thet Dellitently sobed 
ini ) 0 hroughout Tsar Saltan,” tha 
coming as it does so seldom t bg tive little group of 
sab ' and vividly suggestive 
the season, considers the SoROety arts . kay Scenes whieh he -ravived 
of an occasion, perhaps in tls 1 recently for Friday and Saturday 
stance because of the presence of the subscribers; Strauss’s “Tod und Ver- 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony on the klirung,” and Beethoyen's, Seventi 
program. Surely there is no more eo Symphony. Meri ue. | MrT SS 
ee ny ie to te ib ‘er Last night’s audience heard a con- 
adjectives may apply to it than is’ ductor and an orchestra in high 


“satisfying,” but none ( . 
To gtrennive ae final. fettle. That was evident. not see 
"NO such adjective can be applied to in their sparkling performance 


‘Death and Transfigur- Rimsky’s gorgeous miniatures or in 
Bion.” i paitekes of the same pre- their fine redistillation of Strauss’s 
tentiousness that mars the ‘Heldenle- 1 oding and mellifluous melancholy, 
ben” and has the same padded, long- ‘but principally and most surprisingly 
Winded conclusion that is so often || a presentation of Beethoven's 


‘auss. It may be argued aoe fitapue 
Mais eat of piraiine are those which |Seventh that for electrifying 


; , itzky’s 
have the least sentimental Bs, all a a wren ss = gp nga 
— “Till Eulenspiegel,” the “Don pr ters ; 

Sizote ” the “Don "sai (even after Often before this he has gee - 
Lenau), but emphatically not “Death harder or harder but last nig @ 
end Transfiguration. | . never before the music seeme 
The Rimsky-Korsakov Suite {rom Gance and sing out of the fullness of 
“Tsar Saltan” is theatrical music of its own exuberant vitality. 
the most charming kind. Even the ‘Dr Koussevituky brought the or- 
on pa he Seep ges egg pam oT chastte to its feet to share in the 
this setting and with this performance, antiiiaiéatic applause with which the 


seems purely graceful and quite un- os 2 : qs 
backneyed. The final number of the audience responded 


suite is especially delightful as played 
last night, and indeed this music, 
neither serious nor brooding, is Rim~ 
sky-Korsakov at his best. A. W. W. 
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honies Begin 


attérnoon the oston 
Y Symphony Orchestra played the 
first coneert of the season’s Tues- 
day series. For almost any other than 
a Symphony concert one would have said 
that the attendance was more than ex- 
cellent. Only in comparison with the 
other three series can one Say less. On 
the ‘‘floor’’ there was no more than a 
sprinkling of empty seats. The first bal- 
cony fared almost as well. The rear of 
the second balcony actually fared better, 
being all but filled. The poorest attend- 
ance, aS far as the eye could tell, was 
along the sides of the second balcony, 
where seats were between two-thirds and 
three-fourths filled. Which is not a bad 
showing for the newest of the symphony 
series; but which also gives opportunity 
‘or such students and other music lovers 
who have still to make the acquaintance 
of symphony concerts. There could be 
no better introduction for them than 
through this series. 

Upon the program Dr. Koussevitzky 
had placed three of the greatest masters 
Of music: Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Bach with a srandenburg concerto— 
No. 2, in F major; Haydn with the most 
familiar of all his Symphonies, the ‘“‘Sur- 
prise,” in G major; Beethoven, with this 
thrililngly gorgeous “Seventh,” in A 
major. The concerto of Bach’s day 
placed a small group of solo players 
Over against the main body of the 
orchestra. In the Concerto in F major 
that solo group consists of a _ violin, 
a flute. an obbe, a trumpet—playved 
yestedray by Messys. Burgin, Laurent, 
Gillet, Mager. The range of the trumpet 
part being beyond that of the usual 
modern trumpet, a Smaller, higher- 
pitched instrument js being substituted. 
Its tone is less brilliant and metallic 
than that of the regularly used trumpet, 
at times suggesting the broad, liquid 
quality of a large flute. At any rate, 
the free-flowing rhythms of Bach, the 
Suavities of his melody, the frequent in- 
terchange of sonorities between solo and 
orchestra] sroups, proved themselves 
more than interesting to those Who al- 
ready were familiar with them, must 
have gréatly intrigued those who were 
hearing them for the first time. 

One still marvels at the freshness of 
this music, now over two centuries old, 
as Ikewise at the ireshness of Haydn’s 
music, almost a century and a half old. 
Haydn's naivety still makes its) mark. 
There were stil] those, yesterday, who 
jumped at the “surprise” chord after Dr, 
Koussevitzky's unbelievably low pianis- 
simo; and a perceptible rustling passed 
through the whole audien 
The conductor’ 


he de- 
manded and amply received from the or- 
chéstra in the nale, were notable. 

The playing of Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, that tour de force in varying 
rhythms, was at many points of unsur.- 
passable excellence. One refers most 
Particularly to the subtle management of 
pace, general rhythmic effect, nuance, ac. 
centuation, flow of melody, mood, in the 
slow movement which is not a slow 


brilliant and displayfur 
is beset on all sides wit! 1 dangers 
plays it in 1932, Koussevitzky has. 

ed all its dangers, has plumbed its lowest 


depths. And the lightness of the scherzo, 


the mad, onrushing swirl of the finale, 
are close second to it, if second at all. 


SYMPHONY IN | 


FIRST TUESDAY 


Series of Educational 
» Concerts Beg 


Lob 


The first of thd Current series of 
Tuesday afternoon Symphony concerts 
‘brought yesterday to an audience that 
very nearly filled Symphony Hall, a pro- 
gramme of venerated classics that in- 
cluded Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto in 
F major, Haydn’s ‘Surprise’’ Symphony 
and the Seventh Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. 

In making his lists for this second 
supplementary series of concerts, Dr. 
Koussevitzky finds himself in a bit of a 
dilemma. He would offer at these mat- 
inees only established pieces, old or. 
new; he would make the concerts, in 
degree, educative as well as pleasurable, | 
by presenting the chosen works in an 
order at least roughly chronological; 
and yet he would, if possible, spare his 
listeners the tedium and surfeit that: 
comes from hearing at one time too 
many pieces of the same period. | 

A programme all of Bach and Handel] 
| would not do; Bach or Handel plus 
| Haydn might still engender monotony; 
|'but Bach, Haydn and Beethoven would 
illustrate at a glance a céntury’s de- 
velopment of orchestral music and 
furnish it within a stil] sOmewhat nar- 
row radius, the much to be desired 
element of contrast. Already at the 
regular concerts this season, conductor 
;and orchestra had played Beethoven's 
| Seventh Symphony to general applause. 
The ever-popular Symphony of Haydn, 
heard last season at thg concerts com- 
memorating the 200th anniversary of his 
birth, and the Suite of Bach, with its 
difficult trumpet-part, are pieces that 
leader and men have, so to speak, at 
their finger tips. é 

The performances of all three works 
yesterday were technically finished and 
musically eloquent. The audience re- 
ceived them enthusiastically, 


SYMPHONY HALL 
ND pn, Ae wo Orchestra 


oussevit announced this Fall 
that his programs for the Tuesday 
afternoon Symphony concerts would 


trace in rough chronology the develop- 
ment of symphonic music from Bach to 
modern times. He accordingly chose 
Bach’s Second Brandenburg Concerto, 
in F major; Haydn’s ‘‘Surprise’’ Sym- 
phony, and Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, in A major, for the first concert 
of the series yesterday. Messrs Bur- 
gin, Laurent, Gillet. and Mager played 
the solo parts in the concerto, 
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The conductor’s customary sagacity 
in making programs was doubly em- 
phasizei yesterday in the three pieces 
which began the practical demonstra- 
tion in musical history. Whereas some 
conductors less gifted in this respect, 
might have proceeded pedantically and 
confined such a program entirely to 
18th Century music, Dr Koussevitzky 
had a different, and a better, idea. He 
shrewdly placed Haydn after Bach, 
and Beethoven after Haydn. This not 
only provided wide variety of individ- 
ual style—which juxtaposition of 18th 
Century music alone probably would 
not have done—but lent the added vir- 
tue of a crescendo, so to speak, from 
the musical serenity of Bach to Bee- 
thoven’s intense, characteristic utter- 
ances in his Seventh Symphony, 

Displaying the catholicity of taste 
and the sympathy with modern com- 
posers for which he is famous, Dr 
Koussevitzky also announced that the 
music of Stravinsky will find place in 
this series of concerts, This is as it 


should be. No doubt even the most 
conservative of listeners would now 
concede that no survey of symphonic 
music would be complete without some 
of the better music of Igor the Great, 
whose work once exhaled a smell of 
sulphur, but has since taken on the 
odor of sanctity. 

Beethoven’s Symphony was _ inter- 
preted with the warmth and rhythmio 
gusto which Dr Koussevitzky so fully 
commands, and which is a first essen« 
‘tial to performance of this glorification 
of rhythm. Haydn’s Symphony was 
played in like vein, 

The next concert of this series will 
be played Jan 3. Music by Handel, 
Mozart and Brahms is announced. 

C. W. D. 

pa Wer 
Pro Bono Publico Arwlty/5 72 / Vc 
DEFINITE and continuing scheme 
A is announced from Symphony Hall 
for the programs at the Tuesday 
matinées of the Symphony Orchestra. 
There will be six concerts in all, begin- 
ning on Nov, 22, proceeding through Jan. 
3, Feb. 7, March 7 and 28, to April 18. 
As nearly as possible the programs will 
be arranged “in historical sequence.’’ 
Concert by concert and item by item, 
they will unfold ‘‘the evolution of sym- 
phonic music’ as exemplified by Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, 
Brahms, Chaikovsky, Strauss, Debussy 


‘TUESDAY AFTERNOON SYMPHONY ' 
‘The program of the first of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra's Tuesday 
afternoon concerts was as follows: 


J. S. Bach—Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 2 in F major. 

Haydn—Symphony in G major “The 
Surprise.” 

Beethoven—Symphony No. 7 jn A 
major. NOV. 23-t\3d.. Herakd 

No one ever knows quite how to rank 
this seventh symphony of Beethoven, 
especially when it was as_ superbly 
played as yesterday afternoon. It is so 
gay and tuneful that most people be- 
lieve, a little sadistically, that it can’t 
be as great as, for example, the 
“Hroica.” And with every. allowance 
made they are probably right. It seems, 
particularly in this concert, the logical 
outcome of Haydn, not the influence, 
which Beethoven repudiated, but an 
inevitable and exuberant result wherein 
the composer seems not so much a cre- 
ator molding new glories in his art, as 
the skilful artist cavorting on a lyrical 
holiday. 

The four soloists in the Bach con- 
erto are to be congratulated for their 
performance, in so large a hall, of what 
is, after all, chamber music. M, Lau- 
rent’s flute solo was if anything the 
most suave and finished. The remaln- 
ing seats for this series should certainly 
be filled for the next five concerts, as 
few opportunities to hear a selection of 
symphonic works from Bach through 
Stravinsky so ably presented exist. 


(f Tuesday Symphony | 
For the second program in his) 
series of Tuesday afternoon classes 
in adult musical education, given 
yesterday in Symphony Hall, Dr.. 
Koussevitzky had selected the fol- |, 
lowing orchestral masterpieces: | 
Handel, Concerto Grosso in D minor, | 
op. 6, No. 10; Mozart, Symphony in 
G minor, Schubert, Symphony in © 
major. A Oe » _o hk BH een} 
The Béston Symphony Orchestra, 
at the top of its form, played super- 
latively. The performance of the 
Handel was particularly eloquent. 
For Mozart the conductor employed 
a reduced orchestra, built up on the 
basis of six doublebasses. This en- 


The Classiés and 
3. he Re pyitzky 


KY pi the Bos: | 


/ean be given by the best of the music of 


ton Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon continued their historical 


series of Tuesday afternoon concerts. A. 
| equal of which conductors of past genera- 


month ago we had Bach, Haydn, Bect- 
hoven: yesterday came Handel, Mozart, 
Schubert. It is to be noted that the con- 
ductor is not pedantic in his handling 
of musica] history. Many another, un- 
imaginatively sticking to exact chronol- 


ogy, would have grouped the two ccn-| 


certs, (1) Bach, Handel, Haydn; (2) Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, program maker as well as histo- 
rian, has avoided a couple of exceed- 
ingly awkward programs by the simple 
device of traversing the ground of the 
Bach-Schubert period twice; and two ud- 
mnirable sequences of pleces were the re- 
sult. From Handel then, we heard yvester- 
day the Tenth Concerto Grosso (D minor) 
for String Orchestra; from Mozart the 
Symphony in G minor; from Schubert the 
Symphony in C major. 

It may seem surprising to refer to a 
symphony by Schubert as exciting, yet 
it is exactly such a quality that Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his men found in it 
yesterday. For this symphony from the 
songful Schubert—is essentially not a 
lyric symphony but a rhythmic sym- 
phony. Schubert charactered his two 
greatest symphonies as much as ever 
did any composer. The ‘“‘Unfinished,’ as 
everyone knows, is entirely lyric. Its 
themes are every one of them songful in 
nature. The themes which are conven- 
tionally supposed to be lyric are only 
more lyric than the others. One caa 
speak similarly of the rhythmic qualities 
of the Symphony in C major. The prin- 
cipal points at which one expects lyric 
themes are of course the second theme 
of the first movement, and the principal 
theme of the slow movement. What 
have we? The second theme of the first 
movement reminds far more of an Ori- 
ental dance than of the kind of theme 
prescribed by convention for this place. 
And again, the oboe solo of the slow 
movement moves against a background 
entirely in march-rhythm. Note the 
rhythmic dance and the march at the 
points where one expects song. And if 
this is true at these points, how much 


Partegee et 9 


that the conductor fails to see In {it 
rhythm, and more rhythm, and still more 
rhythm, that he expects to find the more 
conventional qualities at this or that 
point. Dr. Koussevitzky yesterday gave 


his audience a thrill equal to that which 


the modern age of the machine and its 
pounding rhythms. But this thrill in- 
volved a virtuosity from the men “the 


tions would not have dreamed of de- 
manding. The finale was not a move- 
ment of “Schubertian lengths’ for the 
simple reason that it was played too fast 
to be long in actual point of time. Thus 
its vast rhythmic scheme was brought 
best into the consciousness of the listener. 
But thus also, the strings with their ac-! 
companimental figuration were forced to’ 
a speed almost superhuman. All of. 


|which the casual listener could hardly) 


be expected to realize. What he did real- 
ize, however, was that he was experi-. 


‘encing a music dazzling in the radiance 


of beauties the chief of which were beau- 


ties of motion, of color in motion. 


With Mozart’s Symphony in G minor | 


Dr. Koussevitzky struck a note not pre-| 
viously observed in his handling of this — 
symphony. There are those who insist | 
that this symphony reveals above all else 
the note of pathos in Mozart. Such com- 
mentators had their innings in the per- 
formance of this symphony yesterday. 
Not at all fast came the principal theme. 
Close beneath the surface it breathed out 
its poignancy and melancholy. Obvious- 
ly the first movement must also attain 
brilliance and Mozartean sparkle. To 
many of us it was no less than a treat 
to observe the way in which Dr. Kousse- | 
vitzky subtly and gradually made his 
transition from one mood to the other. 
And Mozartean transparency came as 
usual through the reduced orchestra. 

As conductor and men found the es- 
sence of Schubertian and Mozartean 
qualities in their symphonies so they 
found also Handelian quality in the con- 
certo grosso. The large spacious periods, 
the flowing song, the active figurations 
of imitative counterpoint, all made their 
mark. Dr. Koussevitzky, the three solo- 
ists, Messrs. Burgin, Theodorowicz, Be- 
detti and the string choir, achieved nota- 
bly in this concerto, gave foretaste of the 
heights the concert was to reach in Mozart 
and Schubert. 
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second program of the Bos 
Symphony Orchestra’s Tuesday after- | 
noon series was as follows: 
Concerto Grosso in D minor for 
String Orchestra ‘ 
Symphony in @ minor 
Symphony in C major. 


ha Stravinsky. Tere opens opportunity hanced the values of the score, 
or those who prefer the musical past to | 
the musical present; for those who would which, except for a tendency to 
be informed as well as pleasured at sym- meticulousness in the first move- 
phony concerts: for those who would ment, was finely articulated. 
have concerts now and again ‘educa- The audience, which was large, 
tional’—"for the young people _ of nevertheless left some seats vacant; 
which seems a pity, since this series 


more does one. not find rhythmic char- 
acteristics in principle theme, scherzo 
and finale. Beside them the themes al- 
ready discussed are—as they should be--— 
points of relaxation. Relaxation trom 
what? From the more strenuous 
course.” If all three groups live up to EE en eee eee et wvenly: (pene mnen Ot eee 

ir habi professions, in “letters 5 &@ snrewe co stor W reveals uesda : 
ey ob oy on te tcik hte offers an unsurpassable realization these qualities to his listeners. More the a pi ae oe Po 
lines” ) of the history of symphonic music, | often than not this symphony is tiresome through the great composers, has been 
Ae .*' and. boring—due principally to the fact particularly effective. The contrast in 
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: 7 . The sheer energy and turgid » fir . —_ 
, Haydn and Beethoven OM more than 100 years. This is doubtless musical speech, of veuth tad been ie: the fineness of the Scene in the 


x ; , ee ag , | Never was pastoral music Pah sts all 
one program; Handel, Mozart aNd! sufficient guarantee of its inherent fined into the profound, direct, and | : mu more gentle 
Schubert on another, than by ng 0 ‘worth, generally speaking. Yeti it powerful utterance of a mature artist. he ‘deena Bg sine Ppce ry Was to 
ing chronologically. The sae ‘does seem that the sporadic out'ursts Successive hearings of the “Tristan” the. dintaie’ anawaetn ai pastoral airs, 
splendor of Handel (attributed tat he of Senius, which characterize it, are halo Sieiil arid dans Gia od tam tadee of the wood wing ne trom the  voltee 
eridge to the voluminous wig a Pen separated by stretches of slighter deeply than ever. As Lawrence Gil- 'the end, with its al Se e Saturnalia at 
wore) goes with the sadiness an a 4 | merit, which, had they been written man said, Wagner was in many re- ttn) gata ay. i te Edad oe of the essen- 
sional wild gaiety of the oy end by one of lesser fame than Schubert, spects an “Incomparable Master.” ing of the Dies Irae Pr coarse inton- 
minor. The Mozart in turn ma ul +, might have been called commonplace, : Dr Koussevitzky’s superbly drama- vet weten Serene an naged to attain 
interesting contrast to the opulen’| pnig especially refers to the many re- : tio reading of the Fantastic’ Sym- er Pod y all that had gone 
lyricism of the Schubert C es agi the | petitions and sequences. And when phony is a masterpiece of interpreta- _ If Berlioz at Dr. Koussevitzky’ 
Moreover, the adh creat 1 that | ‘2!s Symphony is placed beside the tion. But to one listener, he plays the reached heights, the music of ¥ nas 
Ne ee eer ev ctletiar, the | G.wuner mympmoey Of Mosast, & op- : fragments from ‘‘Tristan’”’ too slowly. fared no less well. The passion wesuer” 
could be desired. In particular, tity | meee to suffer by comparison. Schu- The next concert of this series will tan and Isolde, each for ther of me 
‘Schubert symphony was played bad bert’s work lacks the cohesion, the | take place March 7. Cc. WwW. D. ticity dhaesibea ts ed otner, so per- 
great spirit, arousing the audience clearness of purpose and the direct time. 735 a words “Langsam y P agner in the 
applaud vigorously. Even between me expression of Mozart. Mozart was 32 Dr . Koussevitzk ace “ine hth ine une Schmachtend,” 
movements a suppressed clap could DE when he wrote his Symphony, Schu- } tor and orchestr sbi aearr by conduc- 
heard, a sure sign of popularity. fae bert but one year yeunger when he A d * music of the hei eo ap so with the 
andante con moto really pt fb vam composed his. — | : n the Classics overture js sbiamala” Pr utchman. ‘The 
in no place did the symphony bert, Dr Koussevitzky read Mozart be- | ~ prelude to, the play. The rather than 
repetitious. The great test of Schu ’ comingly, but his performance of : HE histori ch aieiten) play. € sea music, the 
more than of any other composer, is iN gipiupert’ was a triumph of inter- gs 7 bie oral series Were posing bieiomes of the various 
the amount of unalloyed and reagan pretive genius. The febrile ardors of advanced tet Sy Aaya 3, ami 5 pager bal oh into a web 
rupted pleasure that a feb rp IR the latter took on a greater fire, and dav. attesniann Oo its better able to tell th is in some ways 
r. Koussevitzxy proportion. ve : 5 I ay i 
the a ana jena “ not | The next concert of this series will jumped from the e audictie, cumice ite can tas u ue he 
Somat. “This lovely andante lost rather | be played Feb 7. C. W. D. manticists—to Berlic three pieces it was almost wildly ap- 


than gained in delicacy by being taken Bostan Sym a4 stra : rogram symphony Prec UREe HL 
a trifle slower than usual. In a ; 2. aa Alention Madu Gad eee ; Wagner with the ~ / ¢ atm ewuee tL 


and form is better shown by coni*) Senu noses ayiaphony has : lived for - bre lg iss an@ dramatic com- Against this realism % nie ance ait 
vd Bach 
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1 question the advisability Dr Kousse p 4. luding scene (called the 
ta tine “as it were, the opening to “romantic” miisic of the 19th on: ay Yi gv ) from “Tristan und Isolde” Tuesd h 
measures of the first movement at @ tury at the third Tuesday oe aan ee Overture to the early opera, uesday S¥mphony Concert | 
more deliberate pace than that to which symphony concert yesterday. The pro’ pene Blying Dutchman.” The world will The Boston Symphony Org¢hestra, 
they are later speeded up. The chief gram, illustrating a certain phase in : ag much of the music of Wagner in Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
reason for taking exception to the per- the development of Symphonic music, ae ates few weeks in commemoration of gave the third of its Th d in 
formance of Mozart yesterday afternoon was given over to Berlioz’ ‘‘Fantastic e fiftieth anniversary uesday con- 


of his death 
: ‘ oe SPOUT ba certs in Symphony Hall yesterday 
parison with Schubert. This, in the cerpts, the Prelude and Love-Death " of it in Boston. Bae, 6. 33 ve o afternoon. The program was made 
case of one of the greatest symphonies fyom ‘Tristan and Isolde,” and the “he perfor mance of Berlioz’s symphony up of the “Symphonie Fantastique” 
ever written, is unfair. A. W. W. overture to ‘“‘The Flying Dutchman, | was sheer magic. How often one has f Berli d i - 
: O hest Berlioz’ Symphony and Wagner's been told that of course the Fant tic . sclchagee Presunoaay in oP 
Bo Fon Ss mphony ow Tee ivpded “HKlying Dutchman’’ overture are cre- Symphony is an important historic éGtar rere - ¥ Me id Ltebaaml 
D ousse izky’ pursued his plan of ations of youth. Berlioz was 27 when epee but that as music, apart from nc BE dee rhage agg Liebeayen 
making a practical demonstration of he composed his Symphony, Wagner : eee Sone AT ALOns. it is mostly pretty and the Overture to “Der Fliegende 
the development of symphonic music, 28 when he worked on hie-.queraine ment iy 11 i answer to such an argu- Hollander. 
at the second Tuesday afternoon sup- near Paris. Each put into his music nits bf ne have been found in yester. The symphony was poetically read 
plementary concert by the Boston the ardor, the naivete, and vivid ook he me 2 ag hepa And that perform- and brilliantly performed. Dr. Kous- 
Symphony yesterday. He therefore of imagination that are the proverbia Dr ee. it: = ntirely to the abilities of Sevitzky does much to discomfort 
selected specimens from the 18th and attributes of young a routh of tha Gane ‘ree a ‘ate to the very those who would dismiss Berlioz as 
coon & Minor Symphony, and Schu- pl.ony and overture today seem quaint he finds to his men, to fire them with no full value to the composer's ‘m= 
bert’s C major Symphony, No. 7, and archaic, the technique insecure. oS ogee fag have become his own. ments of tenderness and contempla- 
Handel’s D minor Concerto Grosso, Because the emotional feeling of each tho get eset oe the whole symphony: tion, and imparts to his more violent 
the 10th in the series, knqwn as Op 6, is feverish rather than profound, many  yeokionanann ne be dream music, the scenes a dramatic quality which dis- 
has received more performances at|pages are now more entertaining than swirling ‘rhythms jib th Passions,” the counts their romantic extravagance. 
Symphony Hall, according to record,|moving. But the freshness that is applies most particul ii ball. But it His imaginative insight sustains in- 
than any other of the 12. Dr Kous-|synonymous with youth has remained, to the Soa ft ‘Weulariy to the March terest ji 
: | ‘ aaa Migs ce gs i . the Scaffold, to the Scene ; rest in even the Scene in the 
sevitzky has placed it upon a number and doubtless will remain Fields. to t] , a Gs’ In the d 
of his programs. This is a music in future. On pa : ie Walpurgisnight’s Dream. aeacows, which without SUCH aid 
which he seemingly delights to exhibit When fragments from “Tristan” and : ol & mason ” een to the Scaffold is tends to monotony. The audience ell 
the technical precision and tonal ‘~The Flying Dutchman” are placed to- thine Mipnie t esterday it was some- warded conductor and players with 
euphony of his superb string choirs, gether on a program, it seems incred- of sultry foreboding nen, se moebhere prolonged applause. L. A. S. 
and a music which benefits by his jble that Wagner could have written dithe we th “ rind From the han- oe 
mettlesome and lambent interpreta- both. Save for a few mannerisms of the tonal nh gd gel the blending of 
tion, It was so played yesterday and style which clung to Wagner through was more than "ee something that 
the beauty of the performance stifled life, these two works are far apart and dnlee: ae “0% bh, + gah ab of rhythm 
an obstinate suspicion that the work in material and method. In ‘'Tristan” catastrophic ona °F This oer 
is not free of dull pages. | Wagner had become a supreme master execution was such aad gripe Ei the 
hanging of an Eulenspiegel, thal. 
quarters of a century later, with great] 
increased musical paraphernalia_ ance 
much more than child’s play. 


was that it seemed to suffer in cOoM- Symphony and two Wagnerian ex- 13, 1883. Yesterday’s concert 
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FADED TEXT 


ig still a spell in this music—the ee now he played the Fourth. ‘rne recur- 
| * and sentiment of the slow division; R ©) ring “Fate Motiv” was proclaimed to the 
honic light-footed, light-lipped scherzo, the fan-| utmost of the brass choir. The waltz- 
ymp tasy and the elation of the finale. movement and the slow song were vague, 
SYMPHONY ALL Discerningly played, the aa Oat ae Wandering, introspective—melody and 
B-flat walks on the spring air. n SUCH melancholy incarnate... The scherzo of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra A fernoon impressions our dry-as-dust refleetions on} plucked strings could hardly have given 
“Spring’’ Symphony, Schumann’s ways with an orchestra, on the} off a «..cr sound. Let the finale shout 
~paretoggae at ple . concerto and place of such romantica] fervents in these} as blatantly as it was written. The books 
Liszt s m-fa BA fey or Symphony oc- ° times, may go for tup pence, Schumann) say that this Fourth Symphony is release 
Tchaikovsky neicdoig ean fourth , arious can still impose his world of vernal moods and relief of the very personal tragedy of 
ee. s oe ; hony concert made music—the more If Dr. Kousse- Chaikovsky’s marriage. Yesterday it 
Lbyanrrentd Pe ere, he rr po Pprengtr a 3 vitzkvy was in the vein, as he probably, sounded more like symphonic melodrama; 
yesterday. Dr AoUs® oh that WA 5 / 73 3 was: neither over-sped nor Over-stressed; TUESDAY 
with Jesus Maria Sanroma as soloist An Aame held fast, though there are gusty mo- | The f Pradppriace tog SYMPHONY 
in the concerto. i ane 16th From Liszt an Mr. Sanroma ments, to ight ardor and light fantasy. | € tout concert In the Boston 
“a —, pry ted eee what is Sch "Mie Symphony o ra oe not in place | Symphony Orchestra’s Tuesday after 
century > rs prelude to “The ite of Spring’’—es- 
loosely called the ‘“‘romantic’’ style, Back to —en es tanked when the conductor’s and the &- gece series took place yesterday. Jesus 
all have features in rhea opis AN ere On to Chaikovsky ‘orchestra’s minds are fastened on a revi- Maria Sanroma was the gs oist, and the 
written in the effusive, highly personal ode Sik val of that modernistic masterpiece. Nor program was as follows: $152 
manner adopted by 19th century com- do Schumann and Stravinsky plausibly Schumann... .. ....Symphony No. 1 in? 
posers, who shook off the preoccupa- O the occasional comer the Tues- link arms. . Liszt ........Piano Concerto No, 1 in E flat 
t tural design and the née 3V r rr , inride Gone Tehaikovsky....Symphony No, 4 in F inor 
tion with structu S1g by dav matinées of the Symphony Mhen followed the incident of the day minor 
principle of ‘“‘music for its own sake Orchestra seem genial occasions. “4 return to the Symphony Concerts of It Is a habit of biographers and a/| 
( P rgeeter 18th sear prehe A friendly audience fills—or dey L.iszt’s piano-concerto in a gy major, mildly amusing pastime of other people | 
Al ree are expresSlve in term Piper Aa eerie fifths of Symphony Hall. with a vounge pianist of these times to malt +e 
tone, of the composers’ intellectual atid jy egg sh ety talhepea ae EE altar wae is Ghana. ‘Wor kiast's twa oon: ele pregetagh of cottain sctinte a having 
temperamental peculiarities. Liszt's naval ehter “Italian operas prescribed -er'tos, like his symphonic poems, have lived exactly hp he yey Pilger ak 
concerto is, as well, a medium for on eta 5 og sisted of both sexes and all dropped out of current fashion and fre- even th A é Bt oO ave, 
technical display by the pianist. agg ei ery young, it appears, quent performance; while there may be Liszt. r= 1 he was not precisely happy. 
In years to come the most notable ay a Rane er ‘conveyed to these 4, ust curiosity to watch the attack of What yeah wins f should be living today. 
feature of Schumann's | Spring’ Sym- ro Pra deny for the good of their musical a voune pianist schooled in modernism sound dé€vic > Th ped bs ne 
phony may prove to be his uncon- aaa ladle tel There is not an atom ot upon this “giant,” as they used to call E flat at nnd, Ba 5 gry Pay pric 
trolled exuberance.. Indeed, such al- once in this audience. It has as: it of the romantic repertory. (The twen- telle in the orchestrati meee aga~ 
ready appears to be the case. Schu- on ‘ ‘ed to hear the music in hand, and (ieth-century technique of virtuosi-pian- should t tir chestration, Tchaikovsky | 
mann’s themes and his manner of nh omg ‘other pUEHoss, This season it has ists. being what it is, the concerto is no  tpijg ah saeaticaen Ts ape the finale of 
constructing this work become trite on music remembered and treasured by “‘ojant’” now). In a word the outcome born at. all or. be y), have never been 
after repeated hearings, This, of Aides listeners: to younger ears, hearing was to the good. r lt ‘out-Bousaliie’™ Races it, have taken | 
i pipeline tor Fe , les ani } ; : . | _ i um | 
debe Pe eae repeat gifts. jientrul long-established & ght hight Po ance large and bold, which was to give is the finest flower of romantic music, 
cerned, was long since made secure. ..j4<.j, or romantic sage righted tion: all room. The percussive technique of Mr. amples, then Schumann composed 
Of the six Symphonies that Techai- ;j,,0-nonored, if vague, Classification, oa Sanrom&, his sounding of each separate them. Complaints have been heard 
kovsky wrote, only the last three are fj.) .cknowledged masters or at on bly note bright and clear,lentthe ornate meas- that this symphony is performed too 
oe. lS This Fourth Sym- ff Icjn: 9]! ina loose chronologi coat aay ures a glitter that Liszt may well have much. On Can only throw up one’s 
peony is ‘ae — co eos respect aiocessive audiences _ have uty bel niet imagined Rhythm, everywhere accented. hands in despair and ask: What abant 
‘ . . —— . Sage y ais < I " J : = " 
of formal unity and freedom from) jyase numbers, as Dr. Koussevitzky . everywhere urgent, is gospel-truth to the Tchaikovsky, the Franck D minor. the 
Tchaikovsky’s occasiinal weakness of, .)... jvoehectra set them forth; trom such EC ar ae tae h : Mr. San- ; : be ’ 
‘amatic b litv. ' the ¢ ihe orchestra set them ©» nductor and | modernists. Such rhythm, as Mr, uninterrupted torrent of Strauss? If 
m lc panallty. Here, oo, e tex- nlessure come to include € rie pyr For | roma plied it, spurred the whole concerto one must be nasty—what about Brahms? 
tune—is somewhat more invoived. The avere in the general friendliness. 0] lll eee eitinll N : he ~ ;  § 
. nlavers in the g > nae n at ea oe | into impetus and vitality. Nor was Even without calling names, which i 
composer refrained from the extremes | . << the composers obligingly as- aa anae dae "a ea ined measures hardly ar wee S 
. wo hours, the : Halt lacking in the more sustained mé€as lardiy argument, the Spring symphon 
of emotional feeling which are hall- ; nev will make, and we Shall [. oars 4 6 ify)” p y 
, ver} Get ale, They , oy oe cat of what to the romantics was  sou- IS quite sturdy enough to stand more 
marks of the Fifth and ‘Pathetic aan “some music.” There is no hones sane Mhank he ids to illusion iti : 
oly a hear, “some music. Kombat’ $0 song. Thanks to these alds to : * repetition than Symphony hall has 
a a gue al ages gh the passages ‘yp homelier, more human se aoa only when the music was merely Liszt heard. | 
meee cy bengal totes and the brass Isuterpe’s temple. ; aay the tumultuous did it sound hollow and out- Mr. Sanroma’s performance of th 
blares in the triple forte, have a Gach an-audience was plainly in 1c Elder arer ight object 4 
Such an -audle as | in B-flat moded. Elderly hearers mignt Jec Liszt concerto was superb. Liszt hould 
strong under-current that invariably siood for Schumann’s Symphony In D-tle* that there was no “fine frenzy” rolling be played with all th re S 
stirs one. Such pages, in the Fifth the “Spring Symphony’’-—with waien through the performance. But a past possible a fact hich ; ir. Bacal 
Symphony especially, are more Often ,.... .,ynec5ort pegan. Of course the weather +g ate frites? th th the ; ct which Mr, Sanroma 
ima not sunerficial noise the coneert began. Arnal auality. iam Seneration of pianists rather an understood. In some of the sentimental 
M Pp a ‘ outside mocked at the verna 1 Did the concerto itself uSed to upchurn Sec . meee passages Mr. Sanroma’s playing might 
Fe oe WAS CORTSy ROCIAIMOE, tove parts it usually does. 2's ‘ evitably in 1933 it was an objective music pe called. “overripe.” § ch wat 8 
rae eee ne OF TAREE 8 COmCeTTO: Symphony Concerts continue into May to Mr. Sanroma, to be taken gallantly. makes th con to t meee ae 
One is inclined to feel, however, that vid were this Symphony in B-flat re- This season, seemingly,.Dr. Kousse- ovina i a oo much of a 
this pianist’s domain is modern music. |. for the final fortnight, a north ritzky is restricting Chaikovsky to the . piece and as. such merely 
Hi ] i terd | ked served O} : e ta nicht VIULZKY IS restric ££ XxX ons, ludicrous. At one point Mr. Sanroma 
is playing yesterday lacked the tor would probably blow in over-nigiit. | darv Svmphonv Concerts. Ten days 
f th - . . eastel WOLL pl ph« " D _ secon ary ~ \ mp on’ - We held a leading note so lon th t 
renzy, the sweeping outline, that this) \.3.). ,owever, trust Schumann and Dr. ago, the Russian’s Fifth Symphony filled 4... F Minot song that one 
concerto ought to have. Wrong notes Koussevitzky for the vernal illusion. To half a program for the Pension Fund. rs ete an elderly patron to fall off: 
were at times conspicuous. It is suffi- Aad aR on this Tuesday it was fresh illu: Now. ata Tuesday matinée, the Fourth in |‘ e ba por from suspense, Mr. San- 
cient to say that Dr Koussevitzky’s Any Kettes We others, who were call- tat ents Rha large place. Seemingly again, ten * rillliant performances of Liszt 
conducting was of customary order. bes ror the shelving of the “Spring Sym- the conductor, for the while, is all for that apa ie oP geen ri rea SO 
This obviates the necessity of describ- Chaikovskv, as universal rather than y tair add tnat his play-. 
ing, paragraph after paragraph, his 


anv” hecause » had heard it over- “sae ° 
nhony,’ because we ing yesterday afternoon was not merely 


gorgeous tone, stimulating rhythm, 


and individual. phrasing. 


The next concert of the series comes 


March 28. C. W. D. 


cften and over-mentally, would gladly re- 
eain that freshness of impression. Again 
the first movement would flow from wist- 
fulness into eagerness, stir with spring 
sie hts and sounds awakening. For there 


very personal composer—master of the 
“lamentation large et souffrance incon- 
nue” of some commentator on the ‘“Pa- 
thetic Symphony.” So Dr. Koussevitzky 
conceived and accomplished the Fifth; so 


f impressive because it was Liszt. 
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uesday in hony | 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s historical sur- | 
vey of music progressed yesterday, 
in the fourth program of the Tues-_ 
day afternoon series of concerts, to 
the height of the Romantic period, 
with Schumann’s “Spring” Sym- 
phony, Liszt’s Piano Concerto in EY 
flat and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym-. 
phony, in F minor, as the examples. 
Mr, J. M. Sanroma was the soloist. 
The audience, which was large, re- 
sponded with unwonted enthusiasm, 
applauding until the men _ were 
called to their feet after both sym- 
phonies and returning prolonged 
plaudits to Mr. Sanroma. The simple 
beauties of Schumann, the display- 
fulness of Liszt and the fervors of 
Tchaikovsky have, clearly, retained 
their appeal for the public, when set 
forth with the imagination and skill 
of such a conductor and the virtu- 


-osity of such an orchestra as these. 


Mr, Sanroma’s performance of the 
solo part of the concerto was inter- 
esting as an application of the 
young-modernist style of pianism to 
a work in a by-gone grand manner. 
His facile execution, crisp tone and 
lovely rhythm put new life into the 
old war-horse. Liszt brought up to 
date. L. A. S. 


With Strauss and 
His Zarata stra 


NCE again the“Tuesday concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


went its pleasant, gratifying 
course. Eager listeners, a program of 
music for the most part inherently great, 
quick and ready response—the Tuesday 
stamp was upon it. Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture called now “The Hebrides” and 
again, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,’ began the con- 
cert. Looking at the: score it seems a 
slight, none too significant music. The 
genial, smiling Mendelssohn is more in 
evidence than the northern seascape he 
‘would picture. Many a routine orches- 
tra could play it, and play it correctly 
and ‘‘weill,” with the result that it still 
would be the same slight, none too sig- 
nificant music. At Symphony Hall yes. 
terday, under Dr. Koussevitzky’s guid- 
ance it took on qualities that could come 
only from the most sympathetic under- 


standing, from the will and the power 
to make much out of modest. suggestions. 
-Brahms’s third symphony, in F major, 
came next. Again the performance was 
a thoroughly revealing one. Through the 
ominous three introductory chords, the 
aggressively exuberant first theme, the 
gently graceful second theme so char- 
acteristically Brahmsian, the subsequent 
developments the voice and the purpose 
of the composer shone forth with illum- 
ty. Again, especially Brahm- 
sian are the Andante and the Allegretto. 
No other composer has ever approxi. 
mated the particular emotional flavor of 
the choral-like opening of the one or of 
the unusual rhythmic and harmonic treat. | 


ment of the melody of the other. How 
perfectly conductor and orchestra make 
every point that the composer wishes to 
make with them. And so on through the 
climatic finale. 

If with Brahms one thinks of Dr. 
Koussevitzky as an especial Brahms ex- 
pert, when one hears Strauss—as in 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra” yesterday— 
one thinks of him also as an especial 
Strauss expert. No composer exceeds 
Strauss, indeed none equals him, in the 
making of “programs” for his music. 
But obvious as this is, Strauss the mu- 
sician far exceeds Strauss the program- 
maker. The mere. musical illustrator in 
Strauss most decidedly takes second place 
to the high-thinking, high-feeling musi- 
cian. In the last analysis the elaborate 
programs are no more than fertile 
schemes for stimulating his imagination 
to think of purely musical themes and 
purely. musical treatments and develop- 
ments and combinations of these themes, 
such as would hardly occur to one who 
composed only from an “abstract” point 
of view. Given the original stimulus, the 
handling is that of the composer of mu- 
sic per se. And as music of this xind 
one listens to it. 

In this matter Dr. Koussevitzky is par- 
ticularly at one with the composer. 
From him the musician in Strauss re- 
ceives what the conductor has to give. 
The illustrator in him is relegated farther 
and farther into the background. Right- 
ly so. The magnificent “sunrise” of 
the beginning becomes a great and 
overwhelming experience. The ascent 
through the “Hinterweltlern,”’ the 
“Vearning,” the “Joys and Passions,” is 
one huge musical development. The 
“Grave Song” in its fine melancholy re- 
‘flects upon this development. ‘“Science’’ 
brings a well-formed, musical fugue, not 
'some dry abstraction. By sheer strength 
the conductor almost persuades one that 
the waltz of the “‘Dance Song” is some- 
thing more and something better than it 
really is. And the final climax, the mys- 
tically poetic close, is something in its 
own way as essentially fine as the great 
introduction. Thus a great conductor's 
way with a great composer's music. 

A. H, M. 
Jntrkcrtyii53 tums x, 
Tuesday Symphony 

In Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
brought his Tuesday historical series 
of concerts down to the Strauss of 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra.” Leading 
up to this peak of late nineteenth- 
century Romanticism were Mendels- 
sohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Overture 
and the Third Symphony of Brahms, 
in F major. All these items have 
figured in the subscription programs 
of the Friday and Saturday series 
this season, and have been suffi- 
ciently commented on in this place. 
Except for the doubtful pitch of the 
organ in the Strauss, the perform- 
ances were vital and vigorous. The 
very large audience was enthusias- 
tically appreciative. 


At Sé€4 
For the “Tuesdays” 


one ae 

| Tans. & WY. Ine 

HE last Sibert of the uesday se- 
ries of Symphony Concerts yester- 


belled “modern”; call them modern clas- 
sics and let it go at that. 


vel, “Mother Goose” suite; Stravinsky, 
suite from “Petrouchka”; Sibelius, Sec- 
ond Symphony in D major. Here was 
indeed a feast for those who wanted the 
best out of the last thirty or forty years 
of musica] development.APy-.|7~ 23 

With such a marvel of sensitiveness as 
“Clouds” Debussy added more to the 
progress of the art of music than had 
been added in many a year. And per- 
haps it is even more of a marvel that 
the same sensitive attitude was main- 
tained in the more difficult subject of 
‘“Hestivals.”” For these “Festivals” of 
Debussy, despite al] their clangors, never 
toueh vulgarity, remain the product of 
the fastidious mind. With Ravel’s pieces 
it is the same. The French Mother 
Goose (one can never entirely repress a 
smile at the literal translation—‘Ma 
Mére V’Oye’’: ‘“‘My Mother the Goose’’) 
tells her stories with a charm that is 
often absent from the English Mother 
Goose jingles. Ravel catches the spirit 
of it, translates it first into piano ‘‘duets,” 
then, conscious of its suitability for or- 
chestra] treatment, turns it into one of 
the masterpieces of the musical litera- 
ture. Thus we hear the stories of Sleep- 
ing Beauty, of Hop o’ My Thumb, of 
Laideronette, Hmpress of the Fagodes, 


inimitably of Beauty and the Beast, and | 


perhaps best of all, of the Fairy Garden. 

History turns forward a few pages. 
Another tale which children like (but 
also with a strong undercurrent of 
deeper Significance) unfolds itself in mu- 
sical] tones in the story of the love and 
disappointment of the dull-witted pup- 
pet Petrouchka. Again a masterpiece. 
If ever folk dance has been elevated to 
the heights it is the Russian danee in 
this ballet. If ever a réle has received 
perfect characterization, it is that of 
Petrouchka. And if ever a considerable 
body of people. a crowd just milling 
around (for after all it is the crowd 
passing from side-show to side-show that 
is the real hero of “Petrouchka”’) has 
been perfectly painted in music, it is the 
crowd which moves along from the be- 
mer to the end of this ballet. 

sastly, a great modern sym 
second of Sibelius. Harte i 
mental surges of power, one is inclined 
to agree with Cecil Grey, that their equal 
have not been penned since Beethoven 
Listening to its lyrical melodies of 
beauty, one adds _ that they can be 
matched only in the Symphonies of 
Brahms. This music one does not date 
Like the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart. 
Beethoven, Brahms, it is music of and 
for all time. As to performance—it is 
something at.which one can only Marvel 
Know the music as well as one may, such 
performance is still revelation. And it 
is revelation afresh, 
hears it. 


offs find (| 


Mozart, 

day assembled a program of pieces 
from composers who for want of a bet- 
ter designation are still generally la- 


The list Was! Wagner. The later 


Debussy, “Clouds” and “Festivals”; Ra-: 


every time one! 


It was announced at th 
e 
the year that this Was to t 
diay series o 
OW well has the be 
9 
We have had concertos by Bach ant iy 
Handel. Passing to the Viennese Classic- 
ists, we pe Symphonies by Haydn 
_ Beethoven, rom th , 
romanticists we have had symphonies ie 
Schubert and Schumann and an ov ri ‘ 
by Mendelssohn: fro wi 


de m the more a 
romanticists, works by Berlioz rine ae 


on ial Symphonists, Rr 
and Chaikovsky, have been represantii 


The programmist Straus. h: : 
And st the aicaaey anaes ins his day, 

atest schools, we heard 
yesterday from Debussy, Ravel] Stravin- 
sky, Sibelius. Not the most painstakine 
historian could have planned a bettas 
series. Not a name has been omitted ie 
the importance of those listed. Not a 
work of mere secondary importance has 
been included among those Played, Bach 
work has been representative, in the best 
sense, of its composer. 

What has been said of the perform- 
ance of yesterday’s concert can also be 
said of the standard of performance of 
the series. Thinking through the con- 
certs in retrospect, one can not recall 
one in which it slumped. When one asks 
for the secret of it all, one comes to the 
answer in Dr. Koussevitzky. A. H. M. 


Modern Music Brings Se-. 


ries to Close 


(965 33-Finb 


current series of Tuesday after- 
noonWSymphony concerts, in which Dr, 
Koussevitzky has aimed to present mas- 


'terpieces of symphonic music old and} 


new, came to a close yesterday with a’ 


programme of modern 


compositions. | 


|'Three of the pieces on the conductor’s | 


‘list were from the hands of composers | 
‘now living: The suite from: Stravinsky’s | 
| ballet ‘‘Petrushka,’’ Ravel’s ‘‘Mother 
'Goose” and the Second Symphony of 
| Sibelius; and ‘“‘Clouds” and ‘‘Festivals,”’ 
from Debussy’s three Nocturnes, com- 
pleted it. 

Dr. Koussevitzkv’s versions of the 
Symphony, the Nocturnes and the ballet 
music are thrice familiar hereabouts, 
nor is Ravel’s suite exactly a stranger 
to Symphony Hall. To comment upon 
the poetry with which he invests 
'Debussy’s ‘Clouds,’ the contrasting 
lightness and vivid brilliance that he 
brings to ‘“Festivals,” the gradual 
ascent from pastoral beginnings to final 
magniloquence that characterizes his 
reading of the Symphony, is but to re- 
peat an oft-told tale. And when the 
conductor’s achievement is thus de- 
scribable, the orchestra’s response is 
implied, 

When first he essaved Ravel's suite 
here, Dr. JLoussevitzky seemed inclined 
to:underscore and refine upon a music 
the chief virtue of which is_ its 
simplicity and naivete. But yesterday, 
as in other recent performances, he let 
the music speak for itself. The audi- 
ence yesterday, provided with a pro- 
gramme of singular attractiveness most | 
persuasively presented, could hardly | 
have failed to receive the concert with | 
enthusiasm. RY ee 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON SYMPHONY 
At the last concert of the Tuesday 


afternoon series given at Symphony | 
hall by the Boston Symphony orchestra, , had their turn yesterday afternoon in 
there was a program of music by what! Dr Koussevitky’s. final program de- 


we might term the “modern classic” 
composers, as follows: 
Debussy—Two noctures, “Clouds” and “Fes- 
tivals.”’ 
Ravel—‘‘Ma Mere l’Oye (Mother Goose), 
five children’s pieces. 
Stravinsky—Suite from the ballet, ‘“Pet- 
rouchka,”’ 
Sibelius—Second Symphony in D major. 
The orchestra, under Dr. Serge F_ous- 
sevitsky, played the ever-charming 
Debussy nocturnes with apparent spon- 
taneity—that most difficult of all musi- 
cal effects to achieve, 
Just why the five children’s pieces by 
Ravel should be called a Mother Goose 


suite is not clear. Each piece tells a: 
fairy tale; there isn’t a suggestion of | 


nursery rhyme in the subjects or in the 
treatment. These enchanting bits of 
musical poetry are not akin to the 
hearty English humor and occasionally 
limp metres of Mother Goose; they are 
spiritually true to the dreamy years be- 
tween 10 and 12, when the distinctions 
between reality and fancy are not yet 
always clear, and when romance—a 


hazy, half-childish, half-adolescent ro- 


mance—has begun to cast rosy shadows 
into life. APr.}4.33- Sion la 
Stravinsky’s ‘“Betrouchka”” ~ never 
ceases to be a marvel of musical 
necromancy. Probably Stravinsky is 
the only cOmposer who has ever been 
able to suggest tawdriness, tarnished 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The moderns and the near-moderns 


voted to an exposition of the evolu- 
tions of symphonic music. With this 
concert—the melancholy fact must be 
added—the Tuesday series game to an 
end, se re} «32 Be 2... 

The moderns, strictly speaking, were 


Ravel of the ‘‘Mother Goose’’ suite and 


Stravinsky of the ‘‘Petrouchka”’ suite. 
The near-moderns, in point of date and 
style, were Debussy, with his two 
Nocturnes, ‘‘Clouds’’ and ‘‘Festivals,’’ 
and Sibelius of the Second Symphony. 
To at least one taste, however, the 
percentage of musical worth—depth, 
salience of ideas, and variety of ex- 


'pression—runs higher in the music of 


| 
} 


| 


| 
} 


tinsel, and the blaring pleasures of the) 


noisier half, without cheapening his 


music. The music exhilarates the lis-. 


tener with its artless abandon, and 
leaves him unsatisfied in the end— 
which is what Stravinsky no doubt 
wished it to do, for in that it achieves 
artistic reality. The louder the pleasure, 
the more ephemeral. 

Sibelius’s Second Symphony, which is 
almost pitiable in its dependence on 
performance (not that a bad perform- 
ance can wholly ruin so fine a work, 
but because an unsympathetic perform- 
aire can Pie it of so much that is 
Strong and moving) was played mag- 
nificently. That short erigentieant rn 


Of the last movement, repeated almost 


ad nauseum was, by Dr. Koussevitsky a 
reading, lifting from what might have 
sounded like tires.me and cheap hand- 
ling of a too short theme, into a mount- 
ing frenzy of triumphant sound. The 
whole symphony was magnificently 
played. E. B. 


the near-moderns than in that of the 
men who came after them, If there is 
a 3.2 limit in music, Debussy and Si- 
belius come nearer to it than Ravel 
and Stravinsky. 

Never before had one heard De- 
bussy’s incomparable Nocturnes played 
so delicately. Dr Koussevitzky and his 
players outdid themselves. This was 
the sort of performance that revealed 
anew the strength of Debussy’s im- 
agination and the unique beauty of his 
style. Had the conductor chosen to 
repeat the pieces immediately after- 
ward his procedure would have been 
welcome, 

Ravel's amusing and somewhat ono- 
matopoetic musical versions of the 
tales that the French Mother Goose 
told, did not gain by being placed 
next to Debussy. Whatever simil- 
arities in style there may be in the 
music of these two men, Ravel is 
shorter than Debussy in musica] stat- 
ure, And Stravinsky has somewhat 
the worse of it when his plangent 
entertainment has the misfortune to 
come in close contract-with even the 
formative music of a real genius like 
Sibelius. The Symphony, too, re- 
ceived a glowing interpretation, Some 
are of the opinion that Dr Koussevitzky 
overplays the peroration at the end 
of the work. By certain standards this 
probably is true. Neverthless, heaven- 
storming may as well be achieved with 
the tumult of hard-driven brass and 


feverishly swirling strings, Like all 
music that is really great, this Sym- 


phony does not suffer particularly 
thereby, C. W. D. 


15153 thera b 
esday Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
gave the final concert of its Tuesday 
series in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon, bringing the historical 
survey down to date with this pro- 
gram: Debussy, “Clouds” and ‘“Festi- 
vals’; Ravel, “Mother Goose” Suite; 
Stravinsky, “Pétrouchka” Suite; 
Sibelius, Symphony No. 2. 

The Tuesday subscribers again 
had cause to be grateful for the 
performance vouchsafed them. The 
orchestra was never in better form, 
and Dr. Koussevitzky has never 
offered subtler or more eloquent in- 
terpretations. For conservative 
music lovers, the Tuesday programs 
have the advantage of offering 
compositions of established value, 
with no incursions of the experi- 
mental. And the familiarity of the 
works to the orchestra permits the 
maximum of revealing expression. 
Thus the performances at these 
concerts are unsurpassed. With 
justice the audience applauded. yes- 
terday until the players were called 
to their feet at three points in the 
program in coguiesneaiaata aban ie . 





Cprogten et male fron the Wie | Boston Sumphony, Qxchespra 
nerian operas was given by the Boston Music from daw mel §. of Richard 
Symphony orchestra yesterday afternoon wagner occupied the program of the 
in Symphony hall for the benefit of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s first 
pension fund. The program was Pension Fund concert of the season 


follows: POM: h, 1433 Wr 
es) « . > 
Bacehanale from ‘“Tannhauser”’ look ae ae Poon. The Orchestra 
Lohengrin’s Narrative, ‘In fernem Land” anniveresieue of observing the 50th 
from “Lohengrin” (Act Ill, Scene IIL) Paul "Athi - the composer’s death. 
(Paul Althouse) Prey | penpiber tenor, was soloist, 
Forest Murmurs, from ‘Siegfried’ Oy aben Lo engrin s ' Narrative”’ from 
Siegfried’s Death Music, from: “Gotterdam- hi ge ls and the Prize Song 
meruns”” which, in ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nu- 
Prelude and’ “Liebestod,’’ from ‘ Tristan und remberg, won for Walther von Stol- 
lsoldde’’ j zing admission to the Mastersingers,, 
Prize Song of Walther from “Die Meister- pi Py hand of Eva Pogner. 
singer von Nurnberg” is was the first all-Wagner pro- 
| | (Paul Althouse) i ae be that Dr Koussevitzky has of- 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von \urnoers ered in three years It is the 
rn yy. . © pleas- 
he excitement of the Tannhauser ure of some, inthis hardboiled age, 
Bacchanale, urging forward to the to sneer at Wagner’s music, to call 
whirling madness of the climax, and it 19th century fustian, and to look 


then calming suddenly into gentleness with disdain upon any expression of 


rep cnwaterday emotion in a style earlier than that 
and peace, opened the concert yesterday. ji a,...: r n that of 
This music, so splendidly played by ‘Stravinsky. Even Richard Strauss is 


the orchestra, simply set the pace for be be suspected just a little of having 
the afternoon, which was one of "°©® too soft. | 
mounting pleasure. Dr. Koussevitzky, 7 is good for us all to listen to a! 
warmly alive to the inner beauties of the full» concert of Wagner’s music now | 
Wagnerian music, moulds the virtuosi- | 


and then. It brings us opportunity to | 
ties of his individual players into a unl- | 
fied orchestral virtuosity, and by means | 


see that the ineffable splendor and 
aramatic power and emotional depths | 
of that is able to achieve all the efiects 
Waegner’s operatic dreams of magic, 


of such a music are not to be obscured | 
by changing musical fashion or made! 

ecstasy, or passion asked for. Surely 

this is the best way to hear Wagner, 


obsolete "hed superficial changes in 

viewpoint, The basi - 
appa KOUSSEVITSR conductor for too. undistracted by stage spectacles, by , mate ae eine 
the seasons since 1924. There are traits in the singers who so often fall short of the 
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tions will endure eternally, no matter | 
how much they may be masked and 
suppressed by conventional ways of 
thinking. And the music of Wagner, 
great genius. His intensity of utterance, his take cognizance of all the less than |< Teauenany. cna wait te taeieedl 
height of virtuosity, his fine artist’s visualiza- perfect factors in an operatic ensemble, | 18s rps & gine ‘pawanc 
tion of music past and présent, his popular appeal and sacrifice some of the music in| i mba aternalter, tndaetenntiaen 
| order to make the best of the whole pre- ikewise be eternally indestructible. 


which never compromises his true musician’s ‘sentation. Dr Koussevitzky’s interpretation of 
“Siegfried’s Death Music’’ was one of 


nature—these are but some of the prominent Paul Alhouse, in fine voice, and sing- | 
‘the most breath-taking readings one 


qualities which have lifted the Boston Sym- ing with the understanding and warmth | 
one expects of him, made Lohengrin’s | has ever heard from him. Tonal 


i 

ee ease ind tune sb ninsaar Narative not the shrill and rather vague, beauty was not sacrificed to barbaric 
~— , sy . chanted story on a lovely melody that force; both were present in reasonable 

it is all too often, but more nearly the |, Ge6tee, and the result was a death 

half-divine, half-human song of the |, Music of irresistible power. The Bac- 

shining knight. His singing had dignity, chanale from ‘‘Tannhauser” was also 

‘brilliance, and pride in this, as it had a | given a highly dramatic performance, 

lyric yvoungness and sweetness in although sensuousness was at times 

Walther’s prize-song, which is, as audi- || lacking. The prelude and ‘‘Love- 


ences, and even the Meistersinger judges Death” from “Tristan and Isolde’ 
know. not a prize song at all, but a were played too slowly, ‘in consequence 


simple, and not unusually distinguished the rome were not well rounded, 
melody, made rare because it was born and desirable cumulative force was 


. 3 ; lost 
of ‘“‘true love,” and youth. ° 
The Death Music from “Siegfried” was |) Mr Althouse, a veteran of concert 


magnificently played, at a tempo chosen 


» dignify and celebrate a hero's death, 5ty 
with on Re and triumph, The “Forest was inclined to be grandiloquent. The 
Murmurs.” vernaliy fresh and sweet, the |) extreme tees with which he pro-| 
rising cry of passion and sorrow in the } Sumtot'a s words, follows the con- | 
“Love Death” from “Tristan,” and the | uctor’s beat and rounds his phrases | 
hearty, honest parading and drum-beat 1 ween him the seal of a good musi- | 
in he “Meistersingers,” were playa }) ; ' 
aa beautifully as ever by the orchestra. | The Boston Symphony will play a 

The concert was attended by an audi- ep concert for the benefit of its 
ence which left only a few scattered | pee on Lune Sunday afternoon, Feb 
empty seats, and which enjoyed itself {| *™ yra Hess will be soloist. 
to the fullest. There will be: another » Cc. W. D. 
Pension fund concert on irawac.” after- 


noon. Feb. 26. . B. 


orchestra’s present conductor which recall the : superhuman volume and emotion Wag- 
past, but they have also the personal stamp of a ner wanted. or by conductors who must 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Possibly it was the approaching 
50th anniversary of the composer’s 
death which led Dr. Koussevitzky to 
offer an all-Wagner ‘programme at 
the Symphony Orchestra’s Pension 
Concert of yesterday afternoon. Not 
in three years, though these Wagner 
concerts were once the rule, had the 
conductor observed that custom. 


sau .% j4 ost 
AVOIDS INNOVATIONS 


Conductors nowadays are prone to ex- 
periment with Wagner, lifting from the 
Operas or music-dramas this or the 
other excerpt unfamiliar to the concert 
hall. Yesterday, Dr. Koussevitzky made 
no such innovations, but his programme, 
if jacking in novelty, was remarkable 
for the degree both of comprehensive- 
ness and of contrast that it attained. 
For beginning came the vertiginous ex- 
citements and languorous aftermaths 
of the ‘“‘Tannhauser’’ Bacchanale, and 
there followed it for celestial voice the 
Narrative of Lohengrin from the third 
act of the opera that bears his name, 
with Paul Althouse for the singer. 

Tne idyl of kindly nature and exu- 
berant youth that is the concert excerpt 
known as the Forest Murmurs from 
*Siegfried,’’ and the epically tragic and 
@uperbly heroic Funeral Music from 
“The Dusk of the Gods” then came in 
turn. After an intermission, the con- 
cert was resumed with the erotic yearn- 
ings and ecstacies of the Prelude and 
Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde,’’ 
and then for final wholesomeness and 
sanity, Walther’s Prize Song from ‘‘Die 
Meistersinger,’’ again sung by Mr. AIl- 
thouse, and the Prelude to that music- 
drama, which may be considered Wag- 
ner’s most self-sufficient operatic frag- 
ment. 


// Pension Fund Concert 


| 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
gave a concert in Symphony Hall 


Sunday afternoon in aid of its Pen- 
sion Fund. For the first time in three 
years, an all-Wagner program was 
submitted. It consisted of the Bac- 
chanale from “Tannhauser,”’ Lohen- 
grin’s Narrative, the Forest Murmurs 
from “Siegfried,” Siegfried’s Death 
Music from “Gotterdémmerung,.” the 
Prelude and Liebestod from ‘“Tris- 
tan,” Walther’s Prize Song and the 
Prelude to “Meistersinger.” Mr. Paul 
Althouse was the soloist. 

The concert proved that Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s art, which has grown in 
every asnect during his Boston con- 
ductorship, now embraces a deeper 
penetration into Wagner’s music 
dramas than he formerly exhibited. 
For the interpretations of these sev- 
eral items revealed a_ profound 
understanding of the musical and 
dramatic significance of each—the 
frenzies of the Bacchanale, the pas- 
toral poetry of the Forest Murmurs, 
the majestic sorrow of the Funeral] 
Music, the passion and grief of the 
“Tristan” excerpts and the resplend- 
ence of the incomparable tonal web 
of the “Meistersinger” Prelude. The 
concert marked the high point of 
Wagnerian performance under the 
Koussevitzky baton. 

Mr. Althouse matched vocally the 
qualities of the orchestral utterance. 
His heroic voice was the medium | 
for complete conveyance of the dra- | 
matic and emotional values of his 
selections. O41. 3 — 1933 

Thé audience, which left few seats | 
vacant, was duly applausive. There 


It is axiomatic that the Symphony) will be a second concert in aid of 
Orchestra and its leader are at their, the Pension Fund, on the afternoon 


best in these Pension Fund Concerts, 


fusion, when the frenzies of the Bac- 


: 


of Feb. 26.°7mMonrytor, L. A. S. 


save for a sense of unclearness, of con- ‘Bosto Sum on r ra 
chanale were at their height, there is The Exv% Wire: raat 


nothing to be said in adverse criticism 
of Dr. Koussevitzky’s latest Wagnerian 
readings; one may go so far as to sky 
that never before in Boston had he 
presented the music of that composer so 
justly and so revealingly. 

As each number came and went, the 
listener could only regret that he was 


played in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon its second concert this sea- 
son for the benefit of its Pension 
Fund. This fund is used to provide 
financial assistance for retired mem- 
bers of the orchestra. All who ap- 
peared gave their services. 

Dr Koussevitzky conducted three 


not hearing the whole opera in question familiar numbers Mozart’s ‘Kine 
4 . + 5 4 
from Dr, Koussevitzky’s hands, The au- Kleine Nachtmusik’”’; Tschaikowsky s 


Fifth Symphony, in E minor; and’ 
Schumann’s A minor Piano Concerto. 
Myra Hess was soloist. In spite of 
the bad weather the hall was virtually 
filled. Nothing short of catastrophe, | 
apparently, can deter Symphony con- 
cert-goers from hearing the orchestra 
that is Boston’s musical glory. 

Mozart’s ‘‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,”’ 
especially the first and last move- 
yments, is one of the daintiest, most 
delightful miniatures that ever came 
from the master. When played light- 
ly, gaily, as it was yesterday, the 
music sets feet to tapping, and for 
some time afterward one has an un- 
controllable desire to whistle the lead- 
ing themes. Present in this score is 
that mysterious underlying emotion- 
al seriousness that characterizes all 
of Mozart’s greatest music and much 
of the lesser, 

Miss Hess’ playing of Schumann’s 
substantial concerto was such as to 
bring fresh beauty out of familiar 
material. There were the mellow tone, 
the clean articulation, the irreproach- 
able tastee to be expected from this 
distinguished English musician, as 
well as her familiar ardor. But what 
gave freshness to pages that have 
seemed a trifie dull under less skillful 
hands, were a sense of reserve physic- 
al power and the impression that an 
unusual intellect was guiding the in- 
terpretation. When Miss Hess fin- 
ished she was greeted with handclap- 
ping, stamping, and flowers. No less 
than seven times did she have to 
return to the stage. 

It seems a pity that Tschaikowsky 
did not maintain throughout his Fifth 
Symphony the level of melodic Iinspira- 
tion and the variety of thematic altera- 
tion that set apart the first two move- 
ments. Thematic ‘‘alteration’’ is the 
word, by the way, not ‘‘development.”’ 
He starts out well, with an impressive 


chief theme. There are refreshing rhy-' 


thmic and harmonic alterations, and 
eventually he introduces one of those 


irresistible, passionate melodies that. 
only he could write so well. In the. 
slow movement he brings forth two) 


more distinguished and very personal 
melodies; he achieves a certain com- 
plexity of texture. From that point on, 
the work lessens in merit. The waltz 
music is superficial—even that in Ber- 
lioz’ ‘‘Fantastic’’ Symphony is super- 
ior—and the last movement, to one) 
listener, is bombastic and monotonous. 

Dr Koussevitzy’s interpretations of) 
Tschaikowsky’s music are too familiar 
to need description. They are emotion- 
ally incandescent, tonally opulent. 
They are recreative of the composer's 
evident desires, in the literal sense of 
the term. C. W 


Fel-.27-75 38, Pest 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The reviewer given to rhapsody 
would find ample opportunity for the 
display of his talents in discussing 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
concert of yesterday afternoon in aid 


of its Pension Fund, at which Myra. 


Hess was the assisting pianist. 


RECALLS FOR MISS HESS 


For her piece Miss Hess had chosen | 
the Concerto of Schumann, a work. 
that has been peculiarly associated | 
with her ever since her performance of , 
it at a pair of subscription concerts | 


some half-dozen years ago. In lieu of 
purple phrases let it be said that there 
is no conceivable respect in which the 
performance of this Concerto yesterday 
could have been surpassed, and this ap- 
plies as much to Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra as to the inspired play- 
ing of Miss Hess herself. 


At the end came a demonstration of 


enthusiasm such as Symphony Hall has 
not often witnessed, with recalls un- 
counted for the soloist, with a final 
appearance of Dr. Koussevitzky and a 
bow from the whole orchestra. 


Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 


As pleasant and altogether suitable 
curtain-raiser to the Concerto there 
came yesterday a finished and tasteful 
performance of Mozart’s Serenade for 
Strings, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik.”’ 
The remaining number on the _ pro- 
zramme was the Fifth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky. 

The performance of the Symphony 
was of a nature to persuade doubters 
and scoffers, of whom this reviewer 
has on occasions been one, that this 
Symphony, for all its lush sentimen- 
tality, its occasional triteness and its 
blatantly vulgar close, is still music 
to be reckoned with. 


Ovation for Conductor 


Yesterday Dr. Joussevitzky’s ardor 
and the responding fervor of his play- 
ers seemed to burn away the dross that 
is in the music, and what remained, if 
not pure gold, was for the time being 
an acceptable substitute. 

At the end an audience that had been 
gripped and stirred and finally aroused 
gave vent to its emotions in an ovation 
for the conductor and the band that 
rivalled that previously accorded Miss 


Hess 
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In Schumann’s Concerto, 


“Te Sacre” R ted 


Fah VIG1§8 2 Ni naon, 


N the forefront of pianists in these 
days, Miss Hess excels in particu- 
lar with the musjc of the _ nine- 


teenth-century romantics, Beetho-! 
ven, Brahms, Schumann. Many .times_ 
Dr. Koussevitzky has proved his sym-. 
pathetic flair for Schumann’s pages; 
while as sensitive, reciprocating conduc- | 
tor in concertos no predecessor at Sym- | 
phony Hall, even Dr. Muck, has sur- | 


passed him. The care that he bestows 
upon a symphony or a tone-poem, he 


does not spare when a concerto is in| 


hand. For one reason or another, at 
concerts for its Pension Fund the Sym- 
Phony Orchestra often plays above its 
best and familiar self. The triple out- 
come on Sunday afternoon was a per- 
formance of Schumann’s Piano-Concerto 
that missed nothing in content; to sub- 
stance added mood, atmosphere, style; 
animated and enhanced whatever it 
touched; held hearers rapt; finally filled 
stage and auditorium with an excite- 
ment comparable to that generated the 
evening before by Stravinsky’s “Rite of 
Spring” in no less vivid performance. 
(Our right wing of conservatives will 
growl at this association of a piece they 
cherish with a piece they dislike.) For 
a master-work of the romantic period, 
played to the full, may make not a whit 
less effect in this February of 1933 than 
a modernistic masterpiece recalled after 
six years on the library shelves. (Our 
left wing of radicals may now resent 
this. matine.) The truth is, though ex- 
tremists will never believe it, that, the 
intelligent listener is usually catholic lis- 
tener as well. | 

Less one respect, the occasion could 
hardly have been more auspicious. 
Through six years Schumann’s Piano- 
Concerto has not been played at a con- 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra. To 
some it excels all his other music of sym- 
phonic dimensions, In it he rounds his 
musical design and fulfills his poetizing 
purpose. For once he handles the or- 
chestra with both confidence and effect. 
A music largely scaled exhibits hardly 
a trace of a master of relative miniatures. 
Through the Concerto the creative im- 
pulse burns high; it is also an impulse 
mentally controlled. 

As for Miss Hess, here she was in 
the place to which her abilities, her 
prime, her generally acknowledged rank 
as pianist and’ musician, richly entitle 
her. Before a musically minded audi- 


-unv‘orthy lot a considerable portion of 


her.. Bostonian public would reduce her. 
Feeung the stimulus of an occasion to 
which she had given her services, she 


played at the top of her divining and com- 
municating powers. The conductor an- 


swered to similar spur. The _ orches- 
tra was at one with both. An audience, 
holden and translated through the course 
of the Concerto, burst at the close into 
floods of long-continued applause. The 
only flaw in the crystal was its numbers 
—to capacity in the upper balcony, near- 
ly to capacity in the balcony below; 
leaving too many gaps in the costlier 
of the parquet. These hoarding 
ing dimes.may bde-suficient 

And Chaikovsky 
Two other numbers filled out the con- 
cert—the familiar Serenade of Mozart, 
“Bine kleine Nachtmusik”’; the Fifth 
Symphony of Chaikovsky—first return 
of the conductor, this season, to a com- 
poser with whom he can release himself 
at flood. For the little Serenade he re- 
duced the string choir; playing, it de- 
ployed the usual finesse and felicity of 
tone; yet once and again the lightest 
hands seemed too heavy for a music so 
delicately traced and accented; the hall 
too large. For salon music as the age 
of patrons glorified it, the salon. But 
there the public, whom it now delights, 
would be excluded, upon which dilemma 


/ conductor, composer and our listening 


selves together stand... . . 
Through the Symphony Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky tempered power with measure 1! 
a fashion that lifted a personal and 
Slavic, into a_ universal, music. Seldom 
has the long-drawn meloay of the slow 
movement, at entrance and in reiteration, 
been so free of drugging sentimentality. 
Not once did the scherzo-waltz languish. 
Passion, as well as tumult, infused the 
finale. Best of all, from beginning to 


end, whenever the measures of fate 
sounded, the conductor and the instru- 


mental voices made them portentous. 
So doom strides out of the darkness that 
we are threading by the “brief candle 
of our lives. All of which is to say that 
Dr. Koussevitzky, who seldom plays 
Chaikovsky twice alike, dramatized 
rather than sentimentalized the compos- 
er’s best sustained sympathy; de-person- 
alized and so enlarged it. No longer was 
Chaikovsky torturing and emptying him- 
self before a public held spellbound by 
such an unwonted tonal exhibition. In- 
stead, he was writing music of the breed 
of men who by this evasion and that 
fancy fondly that they can muffle the 
voice of destiny. 


ence she was playing a masterpiece | 
of romantic music in the company | 
of an eminent conductor and an or- 
chestra of the first rank. She was as far 
as ‘possible from the _ parlor-pianist, | 


7 
this An spe somewhat more dimly than usual. 
cy he thir fi (7 ay of February, 


1883, Richard Wagne., departed 
this life. This was exactly fifty 
years ago yesterday. To mark the occa- 
sion, Dr. Koussevitzky, alive as always 


weeks ago, the exactions of last week, 
we were undoubtedly fortunate in finding 
the effects of the inevitable reaction not 
greater than they actually proved to be. 
For the public probably no music could 


have been better chosen to minimize, by 


to anniversaries, prepared for last eve- its intrinsic merits, this natural reaction, 


ning’s concert a complete program of) 


excerpts from Wagner's operas. On 
Tuesday and Thursday of last week, on 
Friday and Saturday of this week the 
rites of remembrance have extended or 
will extend themselves by the inclusion 
of more of Wagner’s music. Last eve- 
ning the operas represented were “Rien- 
zi’ by its overture, “Lohengrin” by its 
prelude, ““Tristan und I[solde’”’ by its prel- 
ude and its concluding scene, called the 
‘“‘Love-Death”’; ‘“Gotterddmmerung”’ by 
the death music of Siegfried, ‘‘Tann- 
hiuser’”’ by its overture, 

The program also included the exquisite 
“Siegfried Idyll’ whechi Rchard wrote 
as a birthday present for Cosima. Add 
to these “The Flying Dutchman” which 
was represented last week by its overture, 
‘Siegfried’ by the music of the murmur- 
ing forest, and ‘“Parsifal,”” which is to 
be represented on Friday and Saturday 
by its prelude and the so-called ‘‘Good 
Friday Music,” and the conductor’s list 
of anniversary compositions is complete. 
A comprehensive list it is, incliding 
early as well as late works, omitting 
only “The Mastersingers,’’ but includ- 
ing two selections from the ‘‘Nibelungen 
ting” though ‘Siegfried’ and ‘‘Géotter- 
dimmerung,”’ a double selection from 
“Tristan” and twoq selections from 
‘“‘Parsifal.”’ 

Here then, at last evening’s concert, 
Wagener was heard from many angles 
and in a wide range of moods: he was 
heard in the fervors of the religious 
exaltation which could be his when it 
proved also to be “good theater,’’ as in 
“Lohengrin” and parts of “‘Tannhduser’”’: 
in the release of high and consuming 
passion, as in ‘Tristan’? and in another 
sense, again ‘‘Tannhauser’’; in the pomp 
and glitter of hfs early. experimental 
days when he was still a writer of “ro- 
mantic opera’ rather than of studied 
‘music drama,” as in the later years— 
“Rienzi’’ He was heard in solemnities 
not matched anywhere save in some 
portions of ‘‘Parsifal,’’ in the music for 
his beloved herv, Siegfried, in ‘‘Godtter- 
dimmerung”’; in the charm with which 
he clothed the domestic piece of compli- 
ment to Cosima and delight in his young 
son—the “Siegfried Idyll.’’ 

To each Dr. Koussevitzky lent a char- 
actering hand, brought its own mood 
and feeling. Nevertheless, it cannot suc- 
cessfully be denied that the unbidden in- 
fluence of one Louis Gruenberg still cast 
a lengthening shadow over much of the 
performance. An overtaxing week of 
rehearsals and extra rehearsals left 
effects that could hardly be shaken off 
in two davs. The tension of Saturday’s 
concert o er, “elaxation was bound to 
set in. Many . tempo came more slowly 
than it wou:.d probably have otherwise. 
And the flame of that invigorating 
vitality which is the distinguishing ear- 


The music and its performance gave evi- 
dent pleasure. lusty applause in suffi- 
cient amounts was never lacking. 

A. H, M, 


BOSTON §S Y OR S 


The fourth of the regular Monday 
evening: concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra was given last night 
at Symphony hall. Music by Richard 
Wagner was played; Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitsky conducting. This was the pro- 
gram: 

Overture to ‘‘Rienzi.”’ 

Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin.” 

Prelude and Love-Death from ‘Tristan 
und Isolde,”’ 

Death music of Siegfried, from “Dusk of 
the Gods.’’ 

Siegfried Idyll, 

Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser.”’ 

It was a program of favorite excerpts 
from Wagner, There was Wagner when 
he first began to find his own language 
of expression in music—the Wagner in 
whom hero-worship had just begun to 
ferment, later to turn into that mad- 
ding liquor which he poured into the 
operas of the hero gods. There was 
Wagner at his most etheral, most re- 
‘motely devotional, in the mounting 
prayer which is the prelude to “Lohen- 
igrin.” Wagner as the greatest writer 
of love music—the Wagner of “Tristan 
und Isolde,” in the brooding, half 
magical prelude, and the sobbing love- 
death. The tender German dreaminess 
‘of the Siegfried Idyll. In the magnifi- 
| cently triumphal death music of Sieg- 
fried there was Wagner at his most 
restrained and most powerful. ‘There 
was the inventive tunefulness and dex- 
 terity of the Wagner who lavished 
| melodies on “Tannhauser,” and 

crowded more than three complete ones 
iinto the prelude. 
| But the program was not balanced 
well, either chronologically or emo- 
‘tionally. The Siegfried Idyll lost much 
because of its position and the Tann- 
hauser prelude had peoure reaching for 
their rubbers as it rushed toward the 
anticipated brilliant finish. Not a rub- 
ber would have been prematurely lifted 
had the bitter passion of the Liebestod 
closed the concert, 

The orchestra, not playing with its 
customary perfection of detail, or sharp, 
machine-clean attacks, took on, through 
those very lapses of the moment, a sort 
of inner life, which flowed through the 
music and filled it with that sense of 
infinite movement and development 
which seems most characteristic of. 
Wagner, | 

Many a young experimenter in or- 
chestration might well cease trying to 
improve upon the men back~ 
grounds of sound Wagner c set so 
easily with a few violins; many another 
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could stop wondering how to give cies 
nity and sombreness to death music 
without sacrificing rhythmic variety, by 
studying the score of the Siegfried 


Death Music. 
hTe use of cymbals though, seems in- 


creasingly unnecessary, except muted. 


Solemniy clashed, they distract from. 


rather than add to orchestral expres- 
siveness. Are they not perhaps an out- 
grown convention, no longer necessary 
for effect since the resources of Or- 
chestration have been so enriched since 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Wagner, Strauss and 


Ravel? 
There “was a large audience, which 
applauded the conductor and orchestra 


warmly. E, 
>? 


iit B 
Uy 3 om 
/ ¢ | 
Wagner Program 


In observance of the Wagner anni- 
versary, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s fourth program of the 
Monday series, presented last night 
in Symphony Hall, was made up of 
the Overture to “Rienzi,” the Prelude 
to “Lohengrin,” the Prelude and 
Lisbestod from “Tristan,” Siegfried’s 
Funeral Music from “Gotterdamme- 
rung,” the “Siegfried Idyll” and the 
Overture to “Tannhauser.” 

The “Rienzi” Overture received’ 
an even more dramatized perform- 
ance than usual, with the early 
measures taken at an excessively 
slow tempo in order to make the 
conclusion overwhelming. The effect 
was achieved. The “Lohengrin” 
Prelude had an ethereal utterance, 
slightly marred at the close by un- 
certain intonation in the first violin 
section. The “Tristan” music, some- 
what ragged in parts because of 

over-meticulousness, came to a 
thrilling climax. The Siegfried 
Funeral Music was impressively 
played, and the “Siegfried Idyll,” 
one of the most consistently lovely 
of Wagner’s scores, was interpreted 
with a rare subtlety of expressive 
peauty.. The audience, which was 
large, was warmly sagas AR" 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA — 
‘The fifth program of the Monday. 
evening series of concerts by the Bos-. 


ton Symphony orchestra, Dr. Serge | 


Koussevitsky conductor, was given last 
night at Symphony hall with Carmela 
Ippolito, Boston violinist, as soloist. This | 
Glinka. .Overt 


Tchaikovsky..Concerto fo! 
Stravinsky T 


portrayed in sound by Glinka ( 
“Russlan and Ludmilla” is a fairy tale 
of pagan Russian days) and by Strav- 


insky, to whose “Rite of Spring” audi- 


ences still pay the tribute of leaving in 
hauteur, though the work is past 20 
years old, and generally accepted as the 
composer’s best, and one of the most 
likely to live of all our welter of modern 
music. One might watch, in the music 
of the three Russians, each of whom 
dominated the music of his country in 
his day and greatly influenced musicians 
outside his land, the progress of 


-orchestral tecHnique, the development 


of orchestral expressiveness. 

Glinka lived during the first half of 
the 19th century, Tchaikovsky during 
the second half of it; Stravinsky dom- 
inates our time in music. Glinka sang 
out the wild Russian tunes of the peas~ 
ents with sintple appreciation; Tchaik- 
ovsky used them as the core of some of 
the most emctional (sometimes morbidly 
emotional) music ever written and be- 
cause one touch of sentiment makes the 
whole world kin, he wielded a. far 
greater influence than his less gifted 
and less fervent predecessor, Stravinsky 
uses the Russian themes as incantations, 
by which he hauls us, as by the hair, 
back into an atavistic age, when 
rhythm and sound soothed not the soft 
surface emotions, but stirred up depths 
that could rouse to savage ecstacy. — 

Carmela Ippolito, playing the Tchaik- 
ovsky concerto, Was not at her best— 
possibly because of sudden progtam 
changes—possibly because she stood on 
the stage of Symphony hall, playing 
with the Boston Symphony, an honor 

not take lightly. 
-best is still very 
lovely. tone, warm 
and singing; her is rounded 
and her bowing free; she plays sonorous 
double-stops and crystal-clear har- 
monics. Nervousness may have induced 
her to telescope her 
Koussevitsky sol 
tempo with masterly 
orchestra and soloist together with un- 


obstructive firmness. She was warmly | 


applauded. 


It was the “Rite of Spring” after all, 
which made the evening memorable. 
Dr. Koussevitsky has never conducted it | 
more intensely; the orchestra has never | 
played it more pr@liantly. It still’ 
startles, still annoys, still irritates, and | 
still provokes wildest pleasure in the 


initiates, If initial public disapproval 
be a test of the greatness of a piece of 
music—and history shows such a close | 
parallelism between them that one ‘s 
tempted to say it does—“The Rite of 
Spring” will live when everything else 
written since 1900 will have been for- 


gotten. Ay 14, (G33 y E. PA | 


The Monday of Koussevitzky, 
Stokowski’s Innovation, 
Safety in New Yor 


HREE Russians and a_ soloist 
made up Dr. Koussevitzky’s pro- 
gram at Symphony Hall last 
evening. The Russians were 


Faun Galt coloce with Tammie Teare ene 


as great as that of the sacrificial dances 
themselves. Of course the Secret of ‘‘Le 
Sacre” is its rhythm. To the} god—or the 
demon—rhythm, the compose'’r Stravinsky 
and the conductor Koussevitzky in. this 
work give to the last ounce. their effort 


subtlety until in their way nicl magic is 


and their accomplishment. 


Colorful rhythm was alse, the key to 


Glinka’s overture last eveping, rhythm 


‘bright and gay, plus rich melody that 
might have come out of almost any opera 


in Italianate style. Of + the eff 
srarkling rhythm and. suscious rs VI 
conductor and” meh missed net the least 
fraction. A simple work in high perform- 
ance, such was this overture. 

Miss Ippolito, for her part, gave a 
somewhat coloriess reading of Chaikov- 


Glinka, Chaikovsky and Stravinsky; the sky’s violin concerto, Technic w : 
soloist, Carmela Ippolito. The overture quate, perhaps a little more than way. 


to “Russlan and Ludmilla,’ the violin 
concerto in D, the “Rite of Spring,”’ 
were the works which the composers pro- 
vided. 


quate; tone was often silken, often full 
and warm. And there the matter shops. 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his men gave mar- 
velous support where support was some- 


Bevond a doubt it was Stravinsky's times exceedingly difficult. A. H. M. 


“Rite” which furnished the chief point 
of interest. To one who has heard it fre- 
quently, and who still remembers with 
astonishing clearness the first time he 
heard it, not the least part of the inter- 
est consisted in observing the reactions 
of those who had not previously come in 
contact with the work. For the Monday 
audience contains not a few of such. 
There were of course the dissenters. <A 
few of them !eft the concert during the 
intermission. But not many. Again, 
there were those who departed between 
the two halves of the ‘‘Rite.’’ Also not 
many, and without exception of the 
elderly contingent. Of the rest (and they 
were surely more than 99 per cent) 
none gave signs of displeasure or bore- 
dom. Whether assenters or dissenters 
to what Stravinsky’s work contains and 
to the method of revealing it, they 
showed interest in hearing the work to 
its end. After it was all over one could 
hear that lively discussion pro and con 
which one heard almost ten years ago 
when Pierre Monteux first ventured ‘Le 
Sacre du Printemps’’ in Boston. Not: be- 
fore during the present season did the 
audience linger so long or recall the con- 
ductor so often as they did last evening 
after their first hearing of the most de- 
bated work of the last quarter century. 

As to performance, Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
reading far surpasses any previous that 
has come to one’s notice. One sits spell- 
bound before the two great crescendi 
which lead to the conclusions of the two 
parts of the work. Far back the con- 
ductor lays the foundations for them; 
gradually, but with an electric energy 
builds them up. So vitalized are they 
that at amy point one might be willing to 
stop and say, “This is the ultimate, from 
here it can’t go on.” But on it does go. 
Till at the last that exhaustion which 
Stravinsky had in mind for his dancers is 
accomplished. 

There are also poetic portions, great 
backgrounds against which the sacrificial] 
rites in honor of spring are p'aced. It 
matters not a whit whether the shades of 
Debussy or of Rimsky are stalking just 
out of sight behind those backgrounds. 
The proper grays and soft and misty 
greens they do furnish for the rest of the 


Three classics of Russian music 
had been selected by Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky to make up the pro- 
eram of the fifth in the Monday 

ries of concerts by the Boston 
se “phony Orchestra, given last 
evening in Symphony Hall. They 
were Glinka’s Overture to “Russlat 
and Ludmilla,” Tchaikovsky’s Violin 
Concerto and Stravinsky’s “Le 
Sacre du Printemps.” Miss Carmela 
Ippolito was the potalst..a rn (tare 

The program was well arranged 
to display the resources and de- 
velopment of Russian music. The 
overture, taken at a dizzy pace, was 
brilliantly and eloquently performed. 
The concerto, not the most appeal- 
ing of all the works that have been 
written in this form, still offers a 
challenge to virtuosity and to musi- 
_ cianship. Miss Ippolito brought -to. 
its interpretation an adequate tech- 
nique (her harmonics were particu-| 
larly good), a pleasing though not 
a large tone and a-clear structural 
conception. She was, however, too 
busy with these fundamentals to 
give the work the rhythmic subtlety 
and the musical imaginativeness 
which it requires if it is to be raised 
out of routine performance. 

The “Sacre” caused no rioting. 
Not even hisses or boos competed 
with the applause. A few persons left 
unobtrusively at the intermission, 
but the majority of the Monday 
subscribers, most of whom were 
probably hearing the work for the 
first time, listened with open mi 
and remained to applaud until the 
conductor was justified in calling 
the men to their feet. It may be 
that part of the clapping was in- 
tended more for the interpreters 
than for the composer, since the 
performance was a marvel of virtu- 
osity; but on the whole, the Mon- 
day audience distinguished itself by 
its receptiveness to this modern 
masterpiece. oe a 
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Walton Once More 


a. At Symphony Halll carousines, 


With ‘“Belshazzar’s 
For the Last of 

Magnday Concer 
pho 


Feas 
the 


HE 
day s 


ever played. 


which the concert was arranged was © 


course William Walton’s new chora 
‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast.’ To match 
the verve and the vigors which inhere | he wrote it. 


work, 
in that most unusual number, D 
overture known as 


Fourth Symphony. 


Thrice in five days these columns have gict that Walton 


entations of the opening 
geousness of savagery Wh 

s ’'s splendors and Belshazzar’s 
in the dance-like orgy in 
which the Israelites celebrate his down- 
fall, the chorus always fully dominated 


t’? the situation. What might theoreticalls 


have been considered almost an impossi 
bility they made strikingly real. Al 
credit to them and their leader. 

With such a work, William Walton be 
eins to loom as a figure of major propor- 


tions. Certainly—the grumblers to the 


t) bed nm , ithe ae ¥ 
‘es closed last evening with contrary notwithstanding—no work since 


one of the most thrilling, one of the 
most exciting concerts the orchestra has 
Every item on the pro- 
gram had manifestly been chosen for 
its dynamic qualities. The piece around ‘with Newman in saying that after this it 


l 


Stravinsky’s ““Le Sacre” has cut so deep- 
ly, has accomplished its purpose so com-~- 
pellingly, has left so vital an imprint 
upon the hearer as has this work of 
William Walton. One can only agree 


| would seém unlikely that there are limits — 
ito his future possibilities. He is a young 
men—twenty-eight or twenty-nine when 
(Stravinsky was thirty or 


r. Kous- thirty-one when he wrote “Le Sacre.” 
sevitzky preceded it with Beethoven's 1+ bi deny be a 


rash commentator who 


“Teonore Number would say that the promise of “Le Sacre” 
Three,’ followed it with Chaikovsky’S jas aed meer ye eulfilled. . 


Similarly, it 
would be a rash prophet who would pre- 
can go on and increase 


already carried comment or description yery materially from the point at which 


on “Belshazzar’s Feast.” 


might be approaching exhaustion. 


' At might seeM he now finds himself. | 
as if the material for further comment iene 


One 


But Walton has certain things in his 


notes first the qualities of this especial favor which Stravinsky did not have in 


performance. 


It appears that repetition writing the “Sacre.” 


Stravinsky wrote 


is releasing more and more the qualities a great innovating experiment, a tre- 


that distinguish the work. 


Thus last mendously successful one. 


There is noth- 


evening the chorus sang with even more ing experimental about the “Feast.” It 
reckless energy, more dashing abandon moves in an idiom that has become the 


than on Saturday evening. 
ky was in better voice. 


Mr. McClos- 
Dr. Koussevit- cians. 


common property of progressive musi- 
In that idiom it moves with un- 


zky was nothing less than a human surpassable certainty and sense of sure- 
dynamo in seeking release for the terrific ness. Stravinsky has spent much of his 


power that resides in the _ score. 


would fall flat beside it. 


soon made certain. 


meee ee 


The more one considers the circum: of a new order 
stances of this performance, the greater . , 
looms the achievement of the Cecilia not an ex 
chorus, and Arthur Fiedler, its conduc: take the re 


tor, in bringing it to pass. 


dred. 


slightly outnumbered by the orchestra. 
It is not conceivable that any of the 
British choruses which sing ‘‘Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast” would be less than two, three 
or four times as large as the orchestra. 
The chorus of the British Broadcasting 
Company, for example (which hag per- 
formed this work) numbers two hundred 
and thirty-five, while the auxiliary ‘“Wiire- 
less Chorus” has forty members, making 
a total available of two hundred and 
seventy-five—or almost exactly three 
times aS many as sang here in Boston. 
Conceivably from a chorus of such size 
the effect would be even more stunning 
than it was in our performances. For 
proportions of this kind Walton surely 
conceived it. With such a background of 
fact for appraising the accomplishment 
of the Cecilia chorus, the results it ob- 
tained are nothing less than remarkable. 
Not once were they overpowered by the 
orchestra; and Dr. Koussevitzky spared 
not the orchestra. In the poignant lam- 


So ' time 
tellingly was this effect made that even methods of composition. 
after an intermission one felc for a time all the evidence, is not a theorizer, 
as if the stirring Fourth of Ghaikovsky able to take certain means as an accom-~ 
That in actual plished fact, 
fact it did not do so, Dr. Koussevitzky 


In other words, they were probably| he may be more of a 


in theorizing about means and 
Walton, from 
is 


to use them with great 
mastery, where, when and as he needs 
them. Stravinsky—and Skriabin and 
Schoenberg—have been the great pioneers 
have been the teachers of 

Walton appears to be 
perimenter but one who can 
sults of previous experimenta- 


a new system. 


: The number) tion, and with them bring to fruiti 
of singers last evening was well below) great 3 on 


one hundred—nearer ninety than a hun-| reasoning compe 


and compelling masterpieces. Such 
Is one to believe that 
“sood bet” for the 


‘future from the vantage point of “‘Bel- 


shazzar’s Feast’ than was Stravinsky 
from the “Rite of Spring.” 

For the rest of ‘the concert, suffice it 
to say that it was attuned to the heights 
‘reached in “Belshazzar’s Feast.” The 
inner drama of Beethoven’s overture un- 
folded with a fineness of gradation and 
with a certainty of effect remarkable in 
highest degree. Chaikovsky’s symphony 
was rare combination of power, of elec- 
tric energy, of expressiveness, of grace 
and charm, of fine blending of many and 
varied orchestral colors. Few works: in 
the repertory could stand after the im- 
pact of Walton. That this symphony 
did not produce the effect of anti-climax 
is as much the due of Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his men-—perhaps more—than of 
Chaikovsky himself. Altogether the con- 
cert was one long to be remembered, 
fitting close of a Monday series both 
notable and eventful. A. H. M. 


Dr. Koussevitzky 


: 


— in Cambridge : 


“pon Juan” wag the dramatic contrast 


‘of the evening; the striking portrait; the 
picturesque narr 
vent exper 
trauss, the p 


Confirming a fre- 
h the music of 
ner was 


+53 derived from the com . ry 0 
Ww o + 1a~. | orchestral resource and the orchestra § 


ESPITE th 
contained no music of recent date,, 
a perceptible air of freshness per-| 
vaded the concert of the Boston Sym: 
phony Orchestra in Sanders Theater, Cam- 
bridge, 


some degree to this impression, 


symphonic programs. — The choice of 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, though 
not the least familiar of the composer 8 


while the “Don Juan” tone-poem of 
Strauss was a welcome alternative to 
more favored pieces ef preceding sea- 
cons, As for the remaining item of the 
total four, one was led to observe that 
Dr. Koussevitzky is seldom more for- 
tunate as regards the music of Wagner 
than in the Prelude to ‘“Tohengrin. 
The entire evening was 4 constant ex- 
hibition of instrumental versatility. Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducted spiritedly and 
with apparent pleasure in the deed. The 
response of 
ig with every number. For Weber 8 
Overture, the clapping Was brisk, though 
not prolonged; it reflected, in 4 measure, 
the bright loveliness of the piece. For 
the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” it intimated 
a more profound pleasure. Following the 
tone-poem of Strauss and the symphony 
of Beethoven, it continued with sufficient 
vigor to recall the conductor to the stage 
and to bring the musicians to their feet 
in the familiar gesture of acknowledg- 
ment. 
A ye-hearing of Weber’s Overture by 
an organization such as the Boston Sym- 
phony confirms @ widely-held belief that 
this piece deserves more frequent: per: 
formance if for no other reason than the 
fact that it Makes a delightful appetizer 
for more solid fare. Then, too, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky Ss notable talent in music of del}- 
cate or fanciful character heightens its 
peculiar charm and provides it with 4 
sophisticated polish and fresh elegance. 
The Prelude from ‘“Tohengrin served 
as additional proof of the orchestra 8 re- 
fined technique. The strings, In their airy 
upper registers, played with edgeless 
tone. Caught in the stream of flowins 
sound, they blended their several and 
ensemble voices with the deeper brass 
and woodwinds. The pliant strands oF 
Wagnerian melody, the expanding har- 
monies, the expressive instrumental 
timbres steadily invoked the . 
mood. Under Dr. Koussevitzky s hand, 
the familiar music renews its seldom- 


failing spell. 


movement, 


At Cambridge 24,177 y ae 
HERE is no need to dwell upon the 


master works, was likewise a happy one; at 


Cambridge. 
raved 
Friday and Saturday at Symphony Hall: 
our divisions otf a Serenade 1n B-flat, by 
Mozart, for Wind Instruments, Vaughan 
Williams’s Fantasia on @ Theme by the 
Elizabethan 


che audience increased in ar 


exalted 


fact that the program) corresponding mastery of instrument. 


Beyond the rather square-fashioned first 
which reflects Beethoven 8 
ven after re- 
ld the atten- 


tion of present-day stemsst mn wpfer 2 
rr ; Symphony provided susta ned pleasure. 
last evening. The inclusion of ihe vextended ‘and steadily moving Alle- 
the Overture to Weber's “Operon” as the gretto made its persuasive Way 
ing Yr } no doubt contributed in subtle insistence. : 
bs Seep > Aaa SATS until re- measures of the third movement fore 
shadowed and led up to the concluding | 

cently it has long been absent from local 4 )jjegro, N. M 


with — 
The engaging folk-like | 


eonecert of the Symphony Orchestra 
last evening in Sanders Theater at 
Unusually, the program ar- 


seriatim the pieces played last 


Tallis; Schubert's lyrical 
Symphony in C major. The usual audi- 
ence awaited Lr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra, bestowed upon them its usual 
dors of applause. 
heard them with a proper pride. 


yesterday, it listened to three made ‘ready 


It may even have 
Now 
and again it has listened to a piece in, 
preparation for performance In Boston. 


publicly and privately at Symphony Hall, 


#s-though for its particular pleasure. 
One circumstance is worth noting. 


The sensitive acoustics of the wooden- 


‘A 


walled Sanders Theater suited to perfec- 


tion the fragments from Mozart and the 
The 
little choir of wind instruments sounded 
with a richness unattainable in the larger 
Hall; 
while every line and every shading in 
their pattern-weaving ran clear, . The as- 
sembled virtuosi .could have asked no 
There are 


variations of Vaughan Williams. 


and less reverberant Symphony 


more sympathetic setting. 


rare modal harmonies in Vaughan W il- 


liams’s Fa ntasia. 


Above Symphony Hall 


Sanders Theater sensitized and charac: 


terized them. Tallis’s 


hyvmn-tune is 


straightforward and square-cut but the 
Fantasia spun around it courts the half- 
churchly, half-mystical voice and mood. 


in which the composer's 
often flows. 
Symphony Wall. In Sanders 


they touched every responsive ear. 


imagination. 
They evaporated a little in 
Theater 
Nor 


eould so much as one hearer miss the 
rarefied sensibility of the performances. | 
A little imagination and past a high altar 


through a mist of 


incense sounded 


Vaughan Williams’s answering strings: - 
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yr. Koussevitzky | 


Resu Bead 933 ae 


P AST evening brought Ir. Koussevitz- 
: ky back to the concerts of the oe 
ton Symphony Orchestra. eg os 
nating listeners who heard epi as 
‘aturday’s concert and that of las eve- 
ling, must surely have learned Be se 
n appreciating their own con one or. 
rhe program consisted of a suite Fook 
rom Rimsky-Korsakov § opera, 1€ 
Vairy Tale of Tsar Saltan , Strauss s 
‘one vem, “Death and T ransfiguration  ; 
Reetl,: ven’s Seventh Symphony. . 
The spell was upon one with the first 
measures of the little march which 
Rimsky-Korsakov's suite begins. One 
inquired how this magic of tones might 
be wrought. One found part o! the 
answer in the conducto’s rhythm, its In- 
evitable certainty and its buoyant elas- 
ticity. One found it in the clarity with 
which the voices and choirs of the or- 
chestra went their several Ways. One 
found it in the satisfying Way in which 
‘he phrases and melodies took shape. 
And having enumerated these, there re 
mained a residue as unaccounted for, 
that communicated itself directly and 
equally to orchestra and audience. rhe 
spell remained unbroken through the lit- 
tle march, through the delineative move: 
ments out of Rimsky’s suite, through 
the clever realism of his piece of the 
fleeing bumble-bee, through the far-flung 
reaches of Strauss’s tone poem, through 
the four rhythmic studies which make 
up Beethoven’s symphony. | | 
It is good Strauss-criticism to write | 
that in the great majority of his scores, | 
no matter how excellent the plan, no mat-. 
ter how shrewd or how Clever Strauss is 
in carrying it into execution, there is al- 
most always an element of dross mixed 
with the pure gold. Sometimes it is a plati- 
tudinous cast somewhere in the theme; 
sometimes it is a piece of cheap and 
over-done realism; sometimes it is. a 
naive cadence df other harmonic progres- 
sion. The works of Strauss that es- 
cape entirely such criticism are few in 
number. “Til! Eulenspiegel’ is undoubt- 
edly one of»them; less completely, per- 
haps, also “Don Juan” and the ‘‘Domes- 
tic Symphony.” There are those who 
would add ‘Death and Transfiguration.” 
This reviewer has always felt that the 
Transfiguration theme, where it makes 
its large upward leap, is a little too lush 
in its sentimentality, is a somewhat too 


rank growth of the emotion of the mo-, 


ment, to permit it to be given such place, 
He has heard it from conductor after 
conductor, Dr. Koussevitzky included, 
has always felt the same, had come to be- 
lieve that the opinion could hardly be 
siiaken. 

Now it is well known to all who follow 
minutely the course of the conductor’s 
way, that at no time is his reading of 
work exactly the same as when it previ 
ously went the rounds of the orchestra’s 


“ : 
i bring .about this state. T 
| 


series. At almost every reappearance of 
a given work there is evidence that a 
broadening or a refining process has been 
going on in the conductor’s mind, More 
than once it has given to a work a 
walidity and a justice that can not with 


fairness be ascribed in its entirety to the. 


composer, the conductor has magnified 
e work's excellences, has minimized its 
fects.’ “Death and Transfiguration” is 


a case in point. At this year’s perform- 
ances of the tone poem the Transfigura- 
tion motive has lost the trace of vulgarity 
which was believed to be inherent to it 
Once more the conductor has performed 
the feat of raising a work above its self 

Thus also Dr. Kousseviizky has found 
the suecession of moods which are the 
| spiritual substance of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. It strikes a note of buoyant 
exuberance in its first movement. de- 
scends to the gravest depths to which a 
mood of resigned cheerfulness ,« 


) ‘wn de- 
scend, in the third returns with 


a light 


heart to the implications of the first. .at | 
the last whips itself up into a demoniac | 


fury with which it would seem to desire 
to seale the very heavens < 


nHnhonic literature consists in 


actual fact a triple triple rhvthim. 
exigencies of frequent performance 
almost  irresistiblv to convert 


The 
tend 
if into 


| the easier duple rhythm. No matter how 


carefully the work has been rehearsed jn 
the first instance, repeated performance 
under concert .conditions seldom fails to 
: ; ? he frequency 
of performances of the work by the Bos. 
ton Symphony Orchestra since it was las} 
in detailed rehearsal (performances on 
Friday and Saturday, at Cambridge. at 4 
Tuesday concert, not to enumerate .. 
formances “on the road’) has 
this effect. 

It was more than interesting then 
to observe the course of the subile shift- 
ing of rhythms. ‘The exposition proceeded 
to a nicety with the expected three heats 
to a half-measure. With the entrance of 
the heavy brass in the development the 
threes subtly changed to two to a half 
measure. With the recapitulation the 
earlier rhythm was restored. With the 
entry of the double basses in the coda 
onee more one heard twos rather than 
threes. This is not written by wavy of 
castigating orchestra or conductor; it is 
rather related as an example of what 
Can happen to a well studied work from 
frequent repetition. Beyond ‘doubt the 
conductor senses these subtle rhythmical] 


e per- 
again had 


shiftings. They will be his reason for 


throwing the movement at Some future 
date hack into rehearsal as minutely care- 
ful of detail as though it were receiving 
its prémiére. Such is the way of a sym- 
phony orchestra of the first rank. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that the 
mood evoked is the same whether the or- 
chestra plaved actual threes or pseudo- 
threes. But Beethoven wrote threes and 
the connoisseur wants them. A.H.M. 


mr : themselves, | 
Chus the conductor feels it, thus he draws | 
| it out of his men, | 


One of the greatest difficulties in aym- 


) | : keeping the | 
triple rhythm: of this first movement in‘ 


for Cambridge tains fi4-/ 4! 7? 3 


HE playing of anniversaMm 
ances of Wagner's music goes on 


apace. Last evening Sanders Thea- 
tey heard one Waegnerian excerpt in an- 
ticipation of its playing at Symphony 


‘t14l]—the Forest Murmurs out of “Sieg- 


fried.’ The Overture to ‘“‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” also played last evening, 
had already been heard there last Tues- 
dav. On Monday and at the week-end 
concerts of next week the orchestra does 
the composer further honor. Last eve- 
ning Cambridge heard also the Kleine 
Nachtmusik” recently played at Sym- 
phony Hall (No. 525 in Kéchel’s catalog), 
TDelius’s rhapsody “Brige Fair,’ Sibelius's 
Second Symphony. 

The reduced orchestra of strings for 
Mozart’s serenade again sounded with re- 
markable clarity, fieetness and elasticity. 
its sonority in Sanders Theater, how- 
ever, greatly exceeds that in Symphony 
Hall. Probably the sonority in Sym- 
phony Has is nearer the Mozartean no- 
tion. The sounding-box which is made by 
the wooden walls and curved, reflecting 
ceiling of the stage of Sanders throws 
‘nto the auditorium a more intense sound 
than in almost any other concert hall. 
In consequence, Mozart’s music, ever 
from the reduced orchestra, and notwith- 
standing its elastic nimbleness, came to 
one in rather full-voiced tones. One be- 
eran pondering whether a further reduc- 
tion in orchestra, for Sanders, might not 
be to the point. As for the performance 
__~well, it is sometimes said that Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky is a specialist in Chaikovsky, 
again that he isa specialist with Brahms, 
but hearing these sensitively nuanced, 
sxquisitely formed readings of Mozart, 
one hastens to add that he is no less a 
enecialist in Mozart. 

But listing the specialties of the con- 
ductor, one must include also Sibelius. 
++ matters not: what some European con- 
djuctor-friend of Sibelius might or might 


erform-- 


‘ 


| 
| 


| 


oot do with his symphonies. Kousse- | 
-itzkv’s presentations of them carry the | 
-+rong conviction that the essential Sibe- | 
‘us is being revealed. And what element- 


| themes these are! With what mag- 
nificent developments they are carried for- 
aya! The total effect is titanic. It 
natters not that the Titan occasionally 
siops by the wayside to toy with folk- 
ike theme, folk-rhythm, agreeable little 
diversion. These are something much 
ioaes than the point, mere details enclosed 
within the larger whole. Even the gods 
must have their relaxations. The tre- 
mendous, surging, elemental power that 


runs through such a symphony as the } 


| 


| 


tion which it contains. Its scheme is sO 
surprisingly simple that on a priori con- 
siderations one is almost certain that it; 
must lead the composer who. adopts it to 


disaster. But its simplicity becomes, in 


‘the hands of Delius, its charm, the 


peculiar air of the mystic which it ex-| 
hales is beautifully refreshing; the sonor- 
ities with which it clothes itself a thing 
of delight. : | 

With Wagner’s music of the murmur- 
ing forest, Dr. Koussevitzky was last eve- 
ning nothing less than the magician, And 
in the surging sea music of ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” this magic was but repeated 
with another subject. Time was when 
the conductor was reproached for his 
Wagner. That now is almost prehistoric. 

A. H. M. 


yD) t, (FFs Van. ~ 
ny# concert at Sanders 


4 Symp 

Theater, Cambridge, last evening 

assembled just three numbers: 
Haydn's ‘‘Surprise’’ Symphony; Franck’s 
Symphony; Liszt’s Piano Concerto in 


'E-flat. Which -means that the “right 


wing’ among music-lovers had its in- 
nings, that the musically venturesome 
were, to use a phrase of the day, “just 
simply out of luck.” In Liszt’s concerto 
the soloist was Miss Gladys Heathcock, 
last year’s winner of the Mason & Hamlin 
prize at the New England Conservatory. 

Through four movements Dr, Kousse- 
vitzky and his men revealed the essential 
Haydn—in the slow, songful introduction, 
in the happy, care-free Allegro; in the 
variations which are the Andante, with 
their naive theme and their even more 
naive “‘surprise’’ chord; in the peasant- 
shod minuet; in the nimbly bustling 
finale, Seldom have the pianissimos 
which the conductor summons for the 
Andante sounded more effective than last 
evening; while from the wooden walls of 
Sanders Theater the ‘‘Surprise’’ chord 
came with an impact that caused more 
than one person to jump in his seat. 
Probably the effect was more that to 
which Haydn himself was accustomed 
than that which we hear in Symphony 
Wall. And the tempo which Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky found for the minuet seemed the 
happiest one had ever heard. In the 
last movement it was dazzling virtuosity 
that one heard from the orchestra.’ 

The drama which Dr. Koussevitzky 
finds in Franck’s symphony he unfolded 
with persuasive eloquence. With the 
first and last movements he scales the 
heavens. Between the two—the Alle- 
gretto which is both “slow movement’’: 
and scherzo, which is a miracle of adjust- 
ment between two opposing forces on the 


-econd, from end to end, is the stuff that! -part of the composer, and in the Kousse- 


‘y the last analysis it is made of. But] 


of such power one can become aware 
only if it is revealed in performance. The 
applause last evening was best proof of 
such revelation. 


The delicate, mystic, thoroughly Eng: | 


lish “Brigg Fair” of Delius, as it came 
last evening was @ thing of pure charm. 
None other than Delius is able to sum- 
mon the particular shades of subtle emo- 


: 


vitzkian interpretation, on the part of 
conductor as well. 

The performance of Liszt’s concerto 
at the hands of Miss Heathcock deserves 


only praise. If the brilliant passage 


work of the concerto came with less hard 
surfaces than it sometimes has had from 
the hands of some Lisztian Valkyr, the 
concerto was probably the gainer thereby. 
And its melodies were played with due 


iter. 
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expreskiveness which avoided the beckon: , . 
ing pitfall of undue sentimentality. Dr. RUSSI AN NIGHI 
Koussevitzky’s accompaniment was en- 

‘tirely at one with the soloist. Not the | 

least of its qualities is to be found in the | 

fact that he did not allow is orcneets | AT SYMPHONY | 

part of the concerto to overshaaow e ' ae ae . 
ae sn r V's YMP H ON¥ HALL | MO ay gy ‘ENING SYMPHONY 


PHONY HALL Heartily Applaud Stravin- | Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


| The Boston Symphony Ovoheatts By | 
| sented the sixth and fina conce | 
Bost S hony Orchestra rT ” | Spring is here, and the Symphony | the Monday eter oo" mph yo) nl 
oston Sympnon P ; : (season is nearly over. The Monday! Symphony ‘am. e 
i sers filled sKy s Rite of Spring | |series of concerts was brought to a) follows: | 
pawn OY age Fer ve yee : % | 'close last evening. Dr Koussevitzk > | Beethoven....Overture to ‘“Leonore” No. 3 
. ’ ho coa- pS y at 
ees som Fo age + fa gt Mw | | happily chose to repeat William Wal- | Walton....-+--: Belshazzar s eas 
cert, the 0 ; | : ; 
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rae ye haga lg ip a tant ee | Certainly 
‘Ludmilla,”’ a pleasant piece, came darst, An all-Russian programme was offered | which he introauc ed here la st F ridaw 


; j and Saturday; and to play Beethoven’s || ended brazenly, 

followed by Tchaikovaky's oe The at the Symphony concert of last even- | er pene jp Psortov th, No. 3, and lelse, Even the Beethoven overture was 
wie aoeing.” “Carmela Ippolito was “ing, the outstanding feature of which Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony. | theatrical, properly so perhaps, but also 
wie cnloiast “i was the performance of Stravinsky’s | David Blair McClosky again sang the | definitely before the footlights. What- 


Tchaikovsky's concerto, @& battle- “Rite of Spring.” Since this epoch-. ray mae ag nde be paderehe; Pytitgrg e+ yt | ever this overture may be in potas - 
‘horse of more campaigns than ally making work had last been heard in the Cecilia Society choristers © fact, it was inundated by Walton an 
except the eldest generation can re- 


concerted vocal parts. ‘Tchaikovsky, in very truth an overture 
member, has been enjoying @ respite Symphony hall, Dr. Koussevitzky and “Belshazzar’s Feast’ at second hear- | to the deluge. 
’ 


for several years, If memory serves, the orchestra had carried it to New ing renewed all the impressions it had | wWalton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast” is as 


en ii ‘ of : fi made previously, whatever its short- | rk as one could fear to ex- 
orchestral Lo ger nappenteysiiiy ag P =~ ty York and there scored with it an em comings when viewed in the light of | pg Lapin hon one vative is humdrum 
ld hg Mp De violinist offered it in re- phatic success. Last evening the per- what an irreproachable ma sterpiece stuff. It is a pretty pedestrian means to 
fa Like Mendelssohn’s concerto, formance excelled and exceeded even ought to be, this cantata is distinctly | get the story told and an obvious kind 
this of Tchaikovsky’s is & good, sound, that of the Friday concert of two weeks the work of a man of genius. it sug- ot contrast to the din of the chorus. 
concerto, neither the sparkling musi® ago when the piece was revived after gests, moreover, that | Wanton s true ‘Mr. McClosky, as baritone merge et 
Mozart nor the Olympian work of : field is that of dramatic music. ‘the St. Sebastian of the evening. e. 
| +. thoven or @ Brahms. a silence of some half dozen years, and The baritone solos are the least _chorus, orchestra and conductor re- 
e Miss Ippolito, a violinist whom Bos- in a manner to convince the sceptical musicianly parts of the score, they are | jaxed from their labors, to Mr. McClos- 
ton may claim as one of its own, has that here was, in truth, not a passing | frequently labored and stiff, and in-| vy fell the task of carrying on. the. 
jong been regarded a piayer of taste sensation of the concert hall, but an! cline to grandiloquence rather than whole burden of the work, a task which | 
‘and skill. These qualities were fuily authentic masterpiece. ? drama. The beginning of the work is he accepted manfully and performed in 
in evidence last evening, together wito There had been reason to wonder how , perhaps a little dry, but once the lines g yoice of thunder. Yet parts of the 
a fine, silken tone, good intonation, the Monday audience, a company little | “In Babylon, Belshazzar the King work, particularly in the beginning and 
and technical ease that indicates the habituated tor symphonic music in its) made a great feast” are reached, the at the climax, were either musically. 
seasoned artist. Strangely, however, more recent and radical manifestations, | music becomes incandescent and in- beautiful or dramatically effective. The 
her work lacked fire and zest, present- would accept Stravinsky’s formidable tensely moving. Through these pages Cecilia Society chorus performed its 
ing marked contrast to Dr Koussevit- score, There was every indication, the choral writing is most expressive, part less smoothly than on Friday. per, 
zky’s mettlesome reading of the or- however, that this audience not only and the orchestral portion most re- haps because it is impossible pr Bova sO 
chestral portion. ‘Miss Ippolito was tolerated, but even responded to “Le fiective of the text. The performance taxing a composition without ty SH 
heartily applauded when the piece was Sacre.” Only a handful left the hall surpassed in assurance and fire that The Tchaikovsky fourth hpi f 
over. She was recalled several times. in the pause between the two parts of which one had previouly heard. also an exhausting, 2 melodramatic ane 
Fewer persons left the hall last the work, and at the end the applause Dr Koussevitzky’s way with Beetho- an uneven work. In the second et 
evening, on account of “The Rite of was unmistakably hearty. By such evi- ven and Tchaikovsky is an old story, third moveanents one feels the on 
Spring,’’ than when it was played a dence this audience 1s musically open- and. where Tchaikovsky is concerned, sincere expression of the symphony. J. - 
few weeks ago. Probably this proves minded, more so, indeed, than that of a, superbly brilliant tale. To dwell on Priestley once observed that Tchaikov- 
that one can get used to anything, the Friday matinees. the readings of last night would simply | sky “mooned and crooned at one avse 
‘given time enough. OF, as one would The tale of the rest of the concert Is he to reiterate familiar facts. the samovar and then stuffed one wit 
prefer to believe,. concert-goers are quickly told. It began with Glinka’s The programs which Dr Koussevit- chocolate creams until one wanted to 
perhaps becoming fond of a score that still vigorous overture to his opera, «ky has offered his Monday evening knock him over the head with a stout 
dis not only 4 specimen of masterly ‘“Ruselan and Ludmilla,” played last audience this year have been cleverly fugue.” Some one should have performe | 
orchestral technique and an amazing evening with uncommon brilliance. And varied and have covered a wide range | this kind office while the master was 
study of rhythm, but one which set a between the music of the first Russian of styles. There is not a dull piece | writing the first and last movements. 
new style in musical expression when composer of importance and that of the "Re the list. Cc. W. D. A. W. W. 
it was given to the world 20 years foremost living Russian music-maker 
ago. Since then it has served as model -eame the Violin Concerto of Tchai- 
for more than & few compositions. The kovsky, with Miss Carmela Ippolito to 
“Rite of Spring’? may stil] pe unpleas- play the solo part. Not in some time 
ant, shocking to some ears, but it can- had Miss Ippolito been heard in this, 
not be dismissed as a stups@pbore. It is her native city, and the audience re-| 
anything but that. Possibly in 10 or ceived her warmly. Today this con- 
20 years it will seem as harmiess as certo is showing signs of age and Miss, 
Tchaikovsky. Ippolito, able and musicianly player) 
The last concert of this series will that she is,'is hardly the one to_restore | 
be played April 3... C..W. D. to its faded cheeks the flush of youth. | 
' It would have been wiser of her to 
choose a piece that could better make 
its own way. 
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SYMPHONY IN 


FINAL MONDAY 


Walton’s ‘“Belshazzar's 
Feast’ Given. With Choru . 
BY 


451533 ph 
RREN STOREY SMITH 


For the sixth and last of the current 
series of Monday evening concerts, 
which befel last night, Dr. Koussevitzky 
had made a programme of dynamic 
music. There was for beginning the 


third ‘‘Leonora’’ overture of Beethoven. 
Upon it followed William Walton’s 
dramatic cantata ‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
introduced to Boston by the Symphony 


‘Orchestra and the Cecilia Society at 


the regular concerts of last week. And 
the final number was the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Tchaikovsky, 

Fortunately for the nerves of the 
audience there are soothing measures 
in the symphony, as there are also in 
Beethoven’s overture. 
another ‘“Belshazzar’s 


Feast’’ offers 


continuous tension, and through meas- | 


ures on end there is protracted excite- 
ment. Indeed, a re-hearing of the music 
strengthened the conviction that the 
jubilant peroration is much too €x- 
tended. Here Mr. Walton’s exuberance 
defeats its own end. Were the end to 
come more speedily after the episode of 


the writing on the wall and the slaying | 


of the king, the effect of the whole 
would be greater. 

A third performance had brought even 
greater security and even more incis- 
ivenese and precision into the singing of 
the chorus, which last evening handled 
its exacting task with seeming ease. 
Again Mr. McClosky is to be com- 
mended for his impressive 
the part for solo baritone 
orchestra, like the: chorus, gave evi- 
dence of added familiarity and hence 
increased assurance with the music. The 
applause at the end served as before 
to bring Mr. Fiedler to the platform 
that he might receive commendation 
for the notable service he had rendered 
in preparing the chorus for these per- 
formances of one of, the outstanding 
choral works of wih» arta 

Tchaikovsky’s Symphony had already 
been heard this yedr:*at a Tuesday 
afternoon concert, but, last evening’s 
performance of Beéthoven’s Overture 
was the first that this season had 
offered. This performance was a singu- 
larly stirring and dramatic one. Dr. 
Kouseevitzky has mastered the art of 
extracting from this and other classics 
the full measure of effectiveness with- 
out resort to extravagance or over 
emphasis of detail. 


and the 





In one sense or | 


| could 


delivery of; 
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Brahms Festival last evening—also 

its final symphony concert of the 
vear—when Dr. Koussevitsky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra played a 
Brahmsian program selected from the 
list of offerings presented during the cur- 
-ent half-week in Symphony Hall. irom 
Vednesday’s program came the Concerto 
oe Violin and Violoncello’ with Messrs. 
Burgin and Bede ti as soloists; from Sat- 
urday’s program Caine the Academic Fk es- 
tival Overture and the Mirst Symphony, 
in © minor. 

In the concerto the soloists and the 
conductor strove with all their very con- 
siderable resources to show the music i) 
its best possible light. Never Was there 
s melodic passage that was not fully 
pointed, never an opportunity tor virtu- 
osity of which they did not take full ad- 
vantage. Yet all the artistry and all the 
skill in the world would not suffice to 
bring this work—interesting as it is in 
itself— fully up to the level of the over- 
ture which preceded it or 0! the sym- 
phony which followed it. Yet the con- 
ductor did right in placing the work on 
the programs of the festival. Its inter 
est is certainly sufficient to Warrant a 
hearing once in a 1arg’ 1umber of years; 
sufficient to protect it against exclusion 
from so, large and wid ranging a set 
of programs 45 those ol present fes- 
tival. Finally, one would have to travel 
2s long way to hear it in finer, fuller, more 
sensitive performance than it 
last evening trom soloists, conductor and 
orchestra. To them all thanks. 

With symphony and overture conductor 
and orchestra once more wrought the 
miracles which have come their way 
with these Brahmsian mast rpieces. One 
not miss the dry humor ot eertain 
of the passages in the overture hased on 
student songs. With rmrahms one scaled 
the heights and plumbed depths in 
the symphony. Once again it seemed as 
if the melodies had never 
wrought, the climaxes 


} 
(I 
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. rt ot 
rer ‘ i ¥ t J 


LO He 


the 


been so finel\ 
pre: 
pared, or when reache and 
monumentally proportioned. whole 
brought fitting conclusion to a season of 
notable concerts. ft would be difficult 
indeed to find a work that would better 
round out a series of concerts than 
Brahms’s First Symphony. 

After it was over, audience re 
mained for a moment to do Dr. housse- 
vitzky and the orchestra signal and de- 
served honor. When he returned this 
audience, to a man, rose and with out- 
stretched hands doubled and redoubled 
its signs of approval. Dr. Koussevitzky 
motioned to his orchestra to rise. Re- 
peatedly he made modest gesture toward 
his men, turning to them full share of the 
appreciation which was being indicated. 
Repeated bowings, repeated eresturings 
did nct cause the demonstration to abate. 
Its fuz?l and long course it must needs 
run. For after all, a grateful company 
was giving thanks for eight concerts of 
the distinction. Ay Sh. Me 
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TIGHT BINDING 





COMMITTEE OF SPONSORS 


Honorable and Mrs. William Tudor Gardine 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Gardner, Jr. 

Mr. Walter W. Gaskill 

Mrs. William A. Gaston 

Miss Helen ©. Gilbert 

Miss Margaret E. Gilman 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Ginn | 
. Edward H. Gleason ) 
. and Mrs. Wallace Goodrich 
. and Mrs. Augustus F. Goodwin 
. and Mrs. Frederic 8S. Goodwin 
. and Mrs. H. M. Goodwin 

Mrs. Edward G. Graves 

Mr. Reginald Gray 

Mrs. Reginald Gray 

Mrs. Thomas H. Gray, Jr. 

The Misses Grebe 


BAYARD THAYER, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic ©. Church, Jr. 
Chairman Mrs. Atherton Clark 

Miss Elizabeth L. Clark 

Miss Katherine F. Clark 

Mrs. Robert F. Clark 

Miss Margaret Clement 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell S. Codman 

Mr. C. W. Colburn 

Miss E. L. Coleman 


Mr@ J. GARDNER BRADLEY, 


Vice Chairman 


Mr. PIERPONT L. STACKPOLE, 
Vice Ohairman 


a and Mrs. genten Annee : 
r, and Mrs. Timothée Adamowski 

Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Adams, Jr. + aT ote oo it 

‘Honorable and Mrs. Charles Francis Adams president and Mrs. James B. Conant 
Miss Clara A. Adams ; Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Converse 
Mr. and Mrs. William T. Aldrich Mrs. Parker Converse 

Mrs. Edward B. Alford Dr. and Mrs. Algernon Coolidge 
Miss Martha A. Alford Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Coolidge 


Miss Eleanor Allen : ‘ 
Mrs. George H. Allen Miss Linda E. Corey 
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Mr. and Mrs. Philip R. Allen 
Mrs. Thomas Allen 
‘Dr. and Mrs. John L. Ames 
iMr. and Mrs. John S. Ames 
Mrs. Oliver Ames 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis I. Amory 
Miss M. E. Appleton 

Mr. Franklin L. Asher 

M:, and Mrs. Edward W. Atkinson 
M:. and Mrs. Charles F. Ayer 
Ms.iF. Wayland Ayer 


M:. @. W. Babcock 
WM. @nd Mrs. Charles Edward Bacon 
Mable and Mrs. Gaspar Bacon 
nd Mrs. George S. C. Badger 
ouis Baer 
ames A. Bailey 
oseph M. Baldridge 
. william Hewson Baltzell 
nd Mrs. B. Devereux Barker 
d Mrs. Joel M. Barnes 
. A. Barron 
' @nd Mrs. Matthew Bartlett 
' @pd Mrs. Nelson S. Bartlett 
‘and Mrs. John W. Bartol 
| @pd Mrs. William A. L. Bazeley 
Gda G. Beal 
nd Mrs. A. Farwell Bemis 
. Brank B. Bemis 
.@rank Bemis 
: @nd Mrs. Horace Binney 
nd Mrs. Charles S. Bird, Jr. 
s, @rancis W. Bird 
ond Mrs. Reginald W. Bird 
fargaret Blaine 
rthur W. Blake 
farian L. Blake 
lliiam P. Blodget 
.@. Christian Born 
.@ohn Bowler 
iad Mrs. Charles Boyden 
.@ D. Cameron Bradley 
it. ad Mrs. J. Gardner Bradley 
dward D. Brandegee 
rl Brandt 
id Mrs. J. Lewis Bremer 
i Mrs. Charles Brewer 
. S. Briggs 
. P. Brown 
d Mrs. John Nicholas Brown 
vV. R. Buckminster 
lien Bullard 
s @. S. Burnhome 
, amd Mrs. Allston Burr 
. Zeman M. Burr 
, aad Mrs. I. Tucker Burr 
yeorge D. Burrage 
. F. Butler 
. Mrank E. Buxton 


fenry B. Cabot 
Mt | allace Murdock Campbell 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Carter 
Mr. and Mrs. John P. Chase 
Dr. and Mrs. David Cheever 


Miss Lucy C. Crehore 

Mr. Gordon K. Creighton 

Miss Muriel Crocker 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert I. Croll 
Mrs. Stephen V. R. Crosby 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Cummings 
Mrs. Guy Currier 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Curtis 
Miss Frances G. Curtis 

Miss Fanny E. Cushing 

Mrs. W. E. Cushing 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold G. Cutler 


. Reginald A. Daly 
. and Mrs. Ernest B. Dane 
. and Mrs. Richard E. Danielson 
. and Mrs. Stephen B. Davol 
Mrs. Frank A. Day 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel A. de Menocal 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Dexter 
Miss Rose L. Dexter 
Mr. and Mrs. William Dexter 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Dodge 
Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Donald 
Mrs. Edward ©. Donnelly 
Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Bristow Draper 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Dreyfus 
Mrs. Loren G. DuBois 
Mrs. Henry M. Dunham 


Miss Mabel T. Eager 
Mrs. Henry Ehrlich 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Niseman 
Mrs. 8S. Biseman 
. and Mrs. Samuel Eliot 
. and Mrs. William Ellery 
. Charles A. Ellis 
. and Mrs. L. Eugene Emerson 
. and Mrs. H. Wendell Endicott 
. and Mrs. William Endicott 
. and Mrs. William OC. Endicott 


. and Mrs. A. Wentworth Erickson 


Mrs. Herbert G. Fairfield 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wells Farley 
Dr. and Mrs. John W. Farlow 
Mrs. Dudley B. Fay 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell G. Fessenden 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln Filene 
Miss ©. T. Fitch 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Foote 

. and Mrs. Alexander Forbes 

. and Mrs. Allan Forbes 

. and Mrs. Edward W. Forbes 

and Mrs. F. Murray Forbes 

Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes 
Mr. and Mrs. William Stuart Forbes 
Mrs. James O. Foss 


Mr. L. H. Frankenstein 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald McKay Frost 
Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham 
Honorable and Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller 


Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage 
Mrs. William Albert Gallup 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert M. Green 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry V. Greenough 
Mrs. Allen Greenwood 

Miss Elinor Gregory 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry 8S. Grew 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph C. Grew 
Mrs. Curtis Guild 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. Eliot Guild 


Mr. Pennington Haile 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Hale 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Hale 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick G. Hall 
Mrs. George A. Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hall 

Rev. and Mrs. Julian D. Hamlin 
Miss Lilian Harmon 

Dr. and Mrs. Hugh K. Hatfield 
Miss Alison Haughton 

Mrs. Malcolm Graeme Haughton 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie D. Hawkridge 
Mr. and Mrs. George Hawley 

Miss Bertha Hazard 

Mrs. Edwin Heath 

Miss Laura Henry 

Mrs. J. M. Herman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Herrick 
Mrs. Alfred Henry Hersey 

Mr. and Mrs. Christian A. Herter 
Mrs. F. L. Higginson 

Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Higginson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Hill 

Miss Marion Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Hobart 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Jackson Holmes 
Miss Evvie J. Holmes 

Mr. and Mrs. William P. Homans 
Mrs. C. H. Hooke 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Hooper 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Hornblower 
Mr. and Mrs. Clement S. Houghton 
Miss Nellie B. Howard 

Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe 

Mr. Alexander E. Hoyle 

Dr. and Mrs. Joshua C. Hubbard 
Mrs. Mary C. Hull 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester B. Humphrey 
Mrs. Henry S. Hunnewell 

Mrs. Edward W. Hutchins 

Mrs. J. Hurd Hutchins 


Mr. and Mrs. James Jackson 
Miss Mary Jackson 

Mr. and Mrs. William James 
Mr. Malcolm Jenney 

Mr. T. E. Jewell 

Miss Edith Morse Johnson 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Kaufman 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl T. Keller 
Mrs. Charles W. Keyes 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Kidder 
Mrs. Henry P. Kidder 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. King 
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& BAYARD ‘THAYER, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic C. Church, Jr. Honorable and Mrs. William Tudor Gardiner 
| Chairman Mrs. Atherton Clark Mr, and Mrs. George P, Gardner, Jr. 
aw Miss Elizabeth L. Clark Mr. Walter W. Gaskill 
Mts. J. CaN Miss Katherine F. Clark Mrs. William A. Gaston 


Mrs. Robert F. Clark Miss Helen C. Gilbert 


Mr, PIERPONT L. STACKPOLE, Miss Margaret Clement Miss Margaret E. Gilman 
Vice Chairman Mr. and Mrs. Russell S. Codman Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Ginn 
| 


Mr. (. W. Colburn Mr. Edward H. Gleason 
Mr, and Mrs. Gordon Abbott Miss E. L. Coleman Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Goodrich 
Mr. and Mrs. Timothée Adamowski Mr. James D. Colt Mr. and Mrs. Augustus F. Goodwin 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Adams, Jr. Miss Ada lL. Comstock Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 8S. Goodwin 
| Honorable : and Mrs. Charles Francis Adams pyesident and Mrs. James B. Conant Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Goodwin 
\Miss Clara A, Adams Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Converse Mrs, Edward G. Graves 
‘Mr. and Mrs. William T. Aldrich Mrs. Parker Converse Mr. Reginald Gray 
Mrs. Edward B. Alford Dr. and Mrs. Algernon Coolidge Mrs. Reginald Gray 
/Miss Martha A. Alford Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Coolidge Mrs. Thomas H. Gray, Jr. 
/Miss Eleanor Allen Miss Linda E. Corey The Misses Grebe 
| Mrs. George H. Allen Miss Lucy C. Crehore Dr. and Mrs. Robert M. Green 
) Mr. and Mrs. Philip R. Allen Mr. Gordon K. Creighton Mr. and Mrs. Henry V. Greenough 
‘Mrs. Thomas Allen Miss Muriel Crocker Mrs. Allen Greenwood 
‘Dr. and Mrs. John L. Ames Mr. and Mrs. Albert I. Croll Miss Elinor Gregory 
‘Mr. and Mrs. John 8S. Ames Mrs. Stephen V. R. Crosby Mr. and Mrs. Henry 8S. Grew 
}Mrs. Oliver Ames) Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Cummings Mr. and Mrs. Randolph C. Grew 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Francis I. Amory Mrs. Guy Currier | Mrs. Curtis Guild 
| Miss M. E. Appleton Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Curtis Mr. and Mrs. S. Eliot Guild 
Mr, Franklin Le Asher : : Miss Frances G. Curtis 
)M: and Mrs. Edward W. Atkinson Miss Fanny FE. Cushing Mr. Pennington Haile 
|M:. and Mrs. Charles I’. Ayer Mrs. W. E. Cushing Mr. and Mrs. Philip Hale 
) Ms. F. Wayland Ayer Mr. and Mrs. Harold G. Cutler Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Hale 
— Mr. and Mrs, Frederick G, Hall 
M:. ©. W. Babcock Mrs. George A. Hall 
M:. and Mrs. Charles Edward Bacon Mr. Reginald A. Daly Mr. and Mrs. John lu Hall 
Hinorable and Mrs. Gaspar Bacon Mr. and Mrs. Ernest B. Dane Rev. and Mrs. Julian D. Hamlin 
Ty. and Mrs. George S. C. Badger Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Danielson ites Lilian Harmon 
i Louis Baer Mr. and Mrs. Stephen B. Davol Dr. and Mrs. Hugh K. Hatfield 
. dames A. Bailey Mrs. Frank A. Day Mies Alison Haughton 
‘s, Joseph M. Baldridge Mr. and Mrs. Daniel A. de Menocal Mrs. Maleolm Graeme Haughton 
rs, William Hewson Baltzell Mr. and Mrs. Philip Dexter Mr “and Mrs. Leslie D. Hawkridge 
and Mrs. B. Devereux Barker Miss Rose L. Dexter Me and Miva ad 
, NENG and Mrs. Joel M. Barnes Mr. and Mrs. William Dexter Line Bertha 
OUI nae , Oy fh /\ . ts. W. A. Barron Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Dodge Mrs. Edwin Heath 
emi HF ep arr eA. Su) # ‘ and Mrs. Matthew Bartlett Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Donald Miss Laura Henry 
eRe Mga. Wee WW \:. and Mrs. Nelson S. Bartlett Mrs. Edward C. Donnelly Mea J M. Herman 
BIAAY J. and Mrs. John W. Bartol Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Bristow Draper a eeed vom Rahert BW. Herrick 
M. and Mrs. William A. L. Bazeley Mr. and Mrs. Carl Dreyfus Mi a! Mead Maney : ay 
‘Mss Ida G. Beal Mrs. Loren G. DuBois Mr. ‘and Mrs. Christian A. Herter 
1M. and Mrs. A. Farwell Bemis Mrs. Henry M. Dunham vr pe i 4 Higginson pe 
A Prank B. Bemis Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Higginson 
Bey, y Ss “Na” UMN | IMs. Frank Bemis + Miss Mabel T. Eager Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Hill 
— tf ES ee) 1M ee M. @pd Mrs. Horace Binney Mrs. Henry Ehrlich Miss Marion Hill 
o ie 2a uk SEM NF a iM: and Mrs. Charles 8. Bird, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. Julius Wiseman Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Hobart 
(kl 0F Sy A) Ms. Francis W. Bird ae, Mrs. 8S. Eiseman Mr. and Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs 
IM. and Mrs, Reginald W. Bird Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Eliot Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson, Jr. 
Mss Margaret Blaine Mr. and Mrs. William Ellery Mr. and Mrs. Edward Jackson Holmes 
\s) Arthur W. Blake Mr. Charles A. Ellis Miss Evvie J. Holmes 
\siaafarian L. Blake Mr. and Mrs. L. Eugene Emerson Mr. and Mrs. William P. Homans 
\r William P. Blodget Mr. and Mrs. H. Wendell Endicott Mrs. C. H. Hooke 
is C Christian Born Mr. and Mrs. William Endicott Mr. and Mrs. James R. Hooper 
vi gohn Bowler Mr. and Mrs. William C. Endicott Mr. and Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins 
and Mrs. Charles Boyden Mr. and Mrs. A. Wentworth Erickson Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Hornblower 


vi P > ‘ > 
Fa eee Besaey Mr. and Mrs, Clement S. Houghton 
1b Bdward dD. Brandegee ; Mrs. Herbert G. Fairfield Miss Nellie B. Howard 
\r Oarl Brandt Mr. and Mrs. John Wells Farley Mr. M. A, DeW olfe Howe 
ite. aad Mrs. J. Lewis Bremer Dr. and Mrs. John W. Farlow Mr. Alexander EK. Hoyle 
i. all Mre. Charies Brewer Mrs. Dudley B. Fay Dr. and Mrs. Joshua C. Hubbard 
Mss B. S. Briggs Mr, and Mrs. Russell G. Fessenden Mrs. Mary C. Hull 
Ms, B. P. Brown Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln Filene Mr. and Mrs. Chester B. Humphrey 
iM. afd Mrs. John Nicholas Brown Miss ©, T. Fitch Mrs. Henry S. Hunnewell 
Ms a? 7. Deakesinaten Mr. and Mrs. George L. Foote Mrs. Edward W. Hutchins 
= Bllen Bullard — ae hexane Serewe Mrs. J. Hurd Hutchins 
, Mr. and Mrs. Allan Forbes i a ae 
iM als Rag vg Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Forbes lag 3 ce Mark ce Jackson 
: Heman M. Burr Mr. and Mrs. F. Murray Forbes gg ia . Willian _——— 
ms and Mrs. I. Tucker Burr Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes Mr. Malec Se meee lala 
‘Ms. George D. Burrage Mr. and Mrs. William Stuart Forbes a> 1 a vell “9 
Mis E. F. Butler Mrs. James O. Foss _ Miss Editi Mos e Sohne 
Mi: Prank E. Buxton Mr. L. H. Frankenstein a a See eee 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald McKay Frost Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Kaufman 


iMns. Henry B. Cabot Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham : Mr. and Mrs. Carl T. Keller 
)Mrs. Wallace Murdock Campbell Honorable and Mrs. Alvan T, Fuller Mrs. Charles W. Keyes 

‘Mr, and Mrs. Morris Carter Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Kidder 
iMr, and Mrs. John P. Chase Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage Mrs. Henry P. Kidder 

Dr. and Mrs. David Cheever Mrs. William Albert Gallup Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. King 
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COMMITTEE OF SPONSORS—Continued 


The Misses King 

Mrs. James D. Kina? 

Poy. Arthur Lee Kinsolving — _ 
fr. and Mrs. Louis B. Kirstein 
ir. and Mrs. George Knight 

yr. and Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky 


fr. Gerard Lambert 
fiss Margaret Ruthven Lang 
fr. and Mrs. James Lawrence 
{rs. John Lawrence 
he Rt. Rev. William Lawrence 
Mrs. Frances G. Lee 
fr. and Mrs. Halfdan Lee 
{r. and Mrs. Joseph Lee 
»r. and Mrs. Roger I. Lee 
{r. and Mrs. George Lewis 
[r. and Mrs. George Lewis, Jr. 
r. and Mrs. Alexander Lincoln 
frs. E. P. Lindsay 
Irs. David M. Little 
fr. and Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge 
"{r. and Mrs. Charles M. Loeffler 
>r. and Mrs. Frederick T. Lord 
{rs. W. H. Lord 
Miss Mary B. Lothrop 
Mrs. Robert W. Lovett 
"Miss Lucy Lowell 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen B. Luce 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Lyman 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lyman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald T. Lyman 


Mrs. Eldon MacLeod 


onorable and Mrs. Frederick W. Mansfield 


fr. Lionel S. Marks 
Mme. Emelie Alexander Marius 
fiss Fanny P. Mason 
Miss Helen Day Maynard 
Miss Josephine McBroom 
MMiss Louise McClellan 
frs. J. Franklin McElwain 
Mrs. Allen B. McIntire 
ars. D. H. McLaughlin 
Mrs. Norman McLeod 
Mrs. L. G. McMichael 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Mead 
Mr. and Mrs. George Megrew 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger B. Merriman 
»Mr. and Mrs. George von L. Meyer 
“Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Mills 
Wrs. George A. Mirick 
Mr. John Moir 
‘Mrs. George H. Monks 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Moore 
Mr. John T. Morse 
Mrs. William I. Morse 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Morss 
Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Moseley 
Mrs. E. Preble Motley 
Mrs. A. L. West Movius 
r. and Mrs. George S. Mumford 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth B. Murdock 


Mr. and Mrs. James M. Newell 
Miss Grace Nichols 

Mrs. William G. Nickerson 
Miss May Northrup 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Nowell 
Mr. George R. Nutter 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Oakes, Jr. 


His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell 


Mr. and Mrs. William Dana Orcutt 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice M. Osborne 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Treat Paine 


Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Paine, 2nd 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Palfrey 

Mr. and Mrs. James B. Palmer 
Miss Ellen G. Parker 

Mrs. Henry Parkman 

Miss Gertrude W. Peabody 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Rodman Peabody 
Miss Charlotte Peirce 

Mr. and Mrs. David ©. Percival 
Mrs. Gino L. Perera 

Rev. and Mrs. Palfrey Perkins 

Mr. and Mrs. William Y. Peters 
Mrs. Charles H. Pettit 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Phelan 

Dr. and Mrs. John C. Phillips 
Honorable and Mrs. William Phillips 
Mrs. Walter G. Phippen 

Mr. and Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Pickman 
Mrs. Edgar Pierce 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Pitman 
Mr. and Mrs. John B. Potter 

Miss Julia C. Prendergast 

Miss Dorothy M. Preston 

Mrs. David C. Proudfoot 

Mr. and Mrs. George Putnam 


Mr. and Mrs. Neal Rantoul 

Mr. Robert Rantoul 

Mr. and Mrs. William G. Rantoul 
Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Resor 
Mrs. Theodore W. Richards 

Mrs. G. T. Roberts 

Mr. Dwight P. Robinson, Jr. 
Mrs. Caroline S. Ropes 

Mrs. K. C. Ropkins 

Mrs. Louis Rosenthal 

Mr. Bernard J. Rothwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick P. Royce 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Russell 


Miss Mary L. Sabine 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Sachs 
Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Saltonstall 
Miss Gertrude Sands 

Mrs. Charles R. Sanger 

Mrs. George P. Sanger 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Sawyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Sayles 
Miss Laura Scott 

Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry F. Sears 
Mrs. Henry F. Sears 

Miss Jean Sears 

Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip 8. Sears 
Mr. Llewellyn D. Seaver 

Mr. and Mrs, Ellery Sedgwick 
Mrs. George S. Selfridge 

Mr. and Mrs. Q. A. Shaw, Jr. 
Mrs. Sohier Shaw 

Miss Georgina Shaylor 

Mrs. Willis S. Shepard 

Miss Martha G. Sias 

Miss Olive Simes 

Mr. William H. Slocum 

Mrs. Clement A. Smith 

Miss A. Marguerite Smith 

Mr. Charles Lyman Smith 

Miss Florence D. Snelling 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin F. Sortwell 
Mrs. Horace H. Soule 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip L. Spalding 
Mr. and Mrs. Phineas W. Sprague 


Mr. and Mrs. John ©. Spring 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierpont L. Stackpole 
Mrs. Francis R. Stanwood 

Miss Elsie R. Stearns 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Steinert, J 
Mrs. Alexander Steinert 

Mr. Moses T. Stevens 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Stewart 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Stockton 

Mrs. Richard OC. Storey 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard ©. Storey, Jr. 
Mrs. James J. Storrow 

Miss Mary Strickland 

Dr. Richard P. Strong 

Mrs. T. Russel] Sullivan 

Dr. and Mrs. John P. Sutherland 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Swift 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Taft 
Miss Alice P. Tapley 

Mrs. John K. Taylor 

Mrs. William O. Taylor 

Miss E. B. Thacher 

Mr. Louis B. Thacher 

Mr. Thomas C. Thacher 

Mrs. Edward Thaw 

Mrs. Bayard Thayer 

Mrs. John E. Thayer 

Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer 

Mrs. Washington B. Thomas 
Mr, 2::d Mrs. Ward Thoron 
Dr. and Mrs. James R. Torbert 
Miss Florence E. Tower 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred M. Tozzer 


Mr. Samuel Ulman 
Dr. Edward R. Utley 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Vaillant 
Miss Bertha H. Vaughan 
Mrs. Cushing Vose 


Mrs. Winthrop H. Wade 
Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Wadsworth 
Mrs. Grant Walker 
The Misses Ward 
Mrs. C. H. Waring 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy Waring 
Mr. and Mrs. Bentley W. Warren 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Warren 
Mrs. Samuel D. Warren 
Miss Grace C. Waymouth 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 8S. Webster 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard C. Weld 
Mrs. Charles G. Weld 
Mrs. C. Minot Weld 
Mrs. Stephen M. Weld 
Mrs. Barrett Wendell 
and Mrs. George S. West 
and Mrs. T. H. Wetherell 
Misses Wethern 
and Mrs. Henry Wheeler 
Mrs. Franklin K. White 
Miss M. Frances Whitten 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Parker Whittington 
Mrs. Edward F. Wilder 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses Williams 
Miss Florence Windom 
Mrs. Charles F. Wing 
Mrs. Frederick Winthrop 
Mr. Nathaniel Thayer Winthrop 
Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Wolcott 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. Wolcott 
Dr. Alfred Worcester 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip W. Wrenn 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Zemurray 
Mrs. Louis Ziegel 
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Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
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To the Orchestra’s Friends, Old and New — 


Thanks are due to those present for their co-operation with the 
Orchestra in contributing. through this concert, toward the Emergency 


Relief Fund. 


To any in this audience who do not regularly hear the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, attention is drawn to the series of next 
season,—the fifty-fourth of the famous Orchestra, and the eleventh under 
the conductorship of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. 

The Trustees invite your support of the Orchestra, and would 
welcome it in no way more readily than by your participation in the 
enjoyment of the concerts as a regular subscriber. 


There will be four series in Symphony Hall next season: twenty- 
four Friday afternoon and twenty-four Saturday evening concerts, six on 
Monday evenings, and six on Tuesday afternoons. Any who may be 
interested are invited to inquire at the subscription office. Applications are 
being received for the season 1934-1935, which will open in October. 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL II, 1934 





BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


Concert for the 


Boston Emergency Campaign 





Programme 
DERE hl iN oo ey eter e Cpt ene Oe Symphony No. 45, “Farewell” 
I. Allegro assai 
II. Adagio 
Ill. Minuetto 
IV. Presto; Adagio 
GRUENBERG ......,... “The Daniel Jazz,” for a Voice and Eight Instruments, 


Op. 21 (Poem by Vachel Lindsay) 
Tenor Solo: Cotin O’More 


s0RODIN, Cur, Liapov, Rimsky-Korsakov, anp Liszt 


“Tati Tati,” Paraphrases on a Child’s Theme for piano 

(Freely transcribed for orchestra by N. TcHEerepnin) 
Theme 
Variations: Rimsky-Korsakov—Rimsky-Korsakov—Cui—Liadov— 

Rimsky-Korsakov—Cui—-Liadov; Finale-—Cui 
Andante (Liszt) 
Polka (Borodin) 
Berceuse (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
Tarantelle (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
Carillon (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
(First performance) 


Piano Solo: Susan Gopoy 


RRR 2 os Tae oO ea ee Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 
eg 4 Ree NEE HGR ASTER, Ae eR. SOMMER TE, CegURC Np Concerto for Double-Bass 
Allegro—Andante—Allegro 
Soloist: Lupwic Junt 
ENCORE: 

i ORIN is. oe as Waltz, “By the Beautiful Blue Danube” 
WAGE. |. COCA eS Sa ie Oe Overture to “Tannhduser” 
STEINWAY PIANOS 








SYMPHONY: HALL: BOSTON 


A', HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Branch Exchange Telephones, Ticket and Administration Offices, Commonwealth 1492 





Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
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COPYRIGHT, 1933, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC. 
] THE OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


W. H. BRENNAN, Manager G. E. JUDD, Assistant Manager | 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


FIFTY-THIRD SEASON 
1933-1934 


THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY | 
ORCHESTRA 


(110 Musicians) 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


SIX TUESDAY CONCERTS 


at 3 o'clock 


OCTOBER 31 | NOVEMBER 21 JANUARY 23 
FEBRUARY 13 MARCH 27 APRIL 17 


SIX MONDAY CONCERTS 


at 8:15 o'clock 
NOVEMBER 6 NOVEMBER 27 DECEMBER 18 
FEBRUARY 19 MARCH 19 APRIL 23 


SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES 
$6, $9, $12, $15 (no tax) 
ARE NOW ON SALE AT THE SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE 
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Boston Symphony ‘ 


Fifty-third Season, 1933-1934 


Orchestra 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Burgin, R. Elcus, G. Lauga, N. Sauvlet, H. 


Concert-master Gundersen, R. Kassman, N. 
Theodorowicz, J. 
Hansen, E. Mariotti, V. Fedorovsky, P. 
Leibovici, J. Pinfield, C. Leveen, P. 
Cherkassky, P. Zu: M. Knudson, C. 
Mayer, P. Diamond, S. Zide, L. 
Bryant, M. Beale, M. Stonestreet, L. 
Murray, J. Del Sordo, R. Erkelens, H. 


VIOLAS. 
Lefranc, -]. Fourel, G. Bernard, A. 


Artiéres, L. Cauhapé, J. Van Wynbergen, C. 


Tapley, R. 


Gorodetzky, L. 


Fiedler, B. 


Messina, S. 
Seiniger, S. 


Grover, H. 
Werner, H. 


Fiedler, A. Avierino, N. Deane, C. 
Gerhardt, S. Jacob, R. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Bedetti, J. Langendoen, J. Chardon, Y. Stockbridge, C. 
Zighera, A. Barth, C, Droeghmans, H. Warnke, J. 


BASSES. 


Kunze, M. Lemaire, J. Ludwig, O. 
Vondrak, A. Molcux, SG. Frankel, I. 


FLUTEs. OBOEs. CLARINETS. 


Laurent, G. Gillet, F. Polatschek, V. 
Bladet, G. Devergie, J. Valerio, M. 
Amerena, P. Stanislaus, H. Arcieri, E. 


PiccoLo. ENGLISH Horn. Bass CLARINET, 
Battles, A. Speyer, L. -~ Mimart, P. 


Horns. Horns. TRUMPETS. 
Boettcher, G. Valkenier, W. Mager, G. 
Macdonald, W. Singer, J. Lafosse, M. 
Valkenier, W. Lannoye, M. - Grundey, T. 
Lorbeer, H. Gebhardt, W. | Voisin, R. 

Hain, F. Mann, J. 


TUBA. 7 Harps. TIMPANI. 


Adam, E. Zighera, B. Ritter, A. 
Caughey, E. Polster, M. 


ORGAN, PIANO. CELESTA. 
Snow, A. Sanroma, J. Fiedler, A. 


Girard, H. 
Dufresne, G. 


BASSOONS, 


Laus, A. 
Allard, R. 
Panenka, E. 


CoNTRA-BASSOON. 


Piller, B. 


TROMBONES. 


Raichman, J. 
Hansotte, L. 
Kenfield, L. 
Adam, E. 


PERCUSSION. 


Sternburg, S. 


White, L. 


LIBRARIAN. 


Rogers, L. J. 


Resnikoff, V. 
Eisler, D. 


Fabrizio, E. 
Maryjollet, L. 


FIFTY-THIRD SEASON 
1933-1934 


THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


(110 Musicians 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


SIX TUESDAY CONCERTS 


at 3 o clock 
OCTOBER 3] | NOVEMBER 21 JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 13 MARCH 27 APRIL 17 


SIX MONDAY CONCERTS 
at 8:15 o'clock 
NOVEMBER 6 NOVEMBER 27 DECEMBER 
FEBRUARY 19 MARCH 19 APRIL 
SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES 
96, $9, $12, $15 (no tax) 


ARE NOW ON SALE AT THE SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE 
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DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY — 


Who started his 10th season as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orches: 
nemmacpammnnceremagageemr cies n> ~My -t¥a yesterday. 
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ON REACHING KOUSSEVITZKY’S 
TENTH SEASON IN AMERICA~ 


N our day, music pursued to sheer perfection of expression” 

is the more cherishable because it is so rare. It has long 

been so with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A public’ 
noted for acumen and discernment has nurtured with a special 
affection these many years the renowned orchestra which it 1s) 
the fortune of Boston to possess. ; 


Ya 


Just nine years ago, the Orchestra secured a conductor whose: 


vivid, personality. whose brilliant command and whose ranging ae 
artist S vision were destined to lead the concerts into fresh paths. 


The subscribing public, much increased, have followed 
with the closest interest, as Serge Koussevitzky has gradually 
made the orchestra his own and raised it to new heights of 
beauty and importance. A Boston Symphony concert is more 
than ever prized as an experience in the emotional art of music. 
such as, in certain respects, no other city in the world may enjoy. 


Ya 


Koussevitzky has accustomed his audiences to expect always 
finer things. Such are the expectations for the Russian con- 
ductor’s tenth season in America. If you are among those who 
may wish to participate in the enjoyments of this anniversary 
season, these pages are commended to your attention. 





BRITISH ESTIMATE 


The occasion of Dr. Koussevitzky’s appearances as guest 
onductor of the Music Festival in London last May brought the 
following interesting view of our conductor and orchestra, as 
hen published in the programme book: 


“In 1924, Koussevitzky was invited to fill the post of conductor 
of one of the oldest and most celebrated orchestras in America, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


“Founded in 1881, with that youthful veteran Georg (now Sir 
George) Henschel as its first conductor, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has made distinguished musical history in the United States 
for half a century. Amongst its conductors, after Henschel, have 
been Arthur Nikisch, Wilhelm Gericke, Karl Muck, Pierre Monteux, 
and now Koussevitzky. For Many years it was indisputably the finest 


Orchestra in America, and under its present chief stil] holds its own 
against formidable rivalry without effort. 


“Although Koussevitzky took first to conducting at an age much 
later than does the average student, he is none the less a born 
conductor. None will question his right to be regarded as heir-in-chief 
of the great modern tradition of conducting exercised and bequeathed 
by Nikisch. He has many of the Nikisch characteristics, a marked 
lyrical bent and a love of sonority, a habit of directing by marking 
the metre rather than by indicating the beats, and knowledge of the 


score that not only penetrates to the sou] of it, but engraves it on 
the brain. 
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IN SYMPHONY HAIL - BOSTON 


ON OCTOBER 6, the Boston Symphony Orchestra will Open its fifty- 
third season. 


During a season of thitty weeks the Orchestra wil] give in Symphony 
Hall two series of +4 concerts each, and two series of 6 concerts each. 


THE LONGER SERIES consist of 24 paits of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts, with the same programme for each pair. Thus, 
both the matinee and the evening series extend from October through 
April, with approximately three concerts a month. Fach series embraces 
the entire season’s fepertory, an impressive list of §teat music, with occa- 


sional soloists, choral] numbers, and other features. These are the traditiona] 
series which date back to the Orchestra’s inception; which have been __ 


- i i ee a ee <_>f == 77 esa, <2? 


appreciation is quick, and enthusiasm once unloosed is boundless.” 


THE SHORTER SERIES consist of 6 Monday evening concerts and 
6 Tuesday afternoon concerts This means for each series approximately 
one concert a month. The concerts of these CWO scfies are arranged to 
occur 1n different weeks, and the prfogtammes of the two are different. 
Dr. Koussevitzky will choose for cach series accepted Masterpieces of orches- 
tral music. The pfogtammes of the matinee series he will atfange in units, 
according to styles and periods, thus interestingly setting forth the develop-F 
ment of music from the catly masters to our own day. 


SEASON TICKETS may be had from $6 to $100. Full particulars 


will be given at the subscription office in Symphony Hall, or, if you prefer 


to write, diagrams will be sent showing the location and ptices for the 
series desired. 


Address W. H. BRENNAN, Manager 
Symphony Hall, Boston 
(Telephone, Commonwealth 1492) 
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ON REACHING KOUSSEVITZKY’S 
TENTH SEASON IN AMERICA ~ 


N our day, music pursued to sheer perfection of expression’ 


is the more cherishable because it 1s so rare. It has long 


heen so with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A public: 
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DURING THE SEASON OF 1933-34 jr 


Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. . 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in. Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


BaAcu, J. 8.: Prelude and Fugue in E-flat for Organ (Arranged 


for Orchestra by Schénberg), January 12 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major, for String Or- 
chestra, February 16 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor (Transcribed for Or- 
chestra by Ottorino Respighi), April 20 


| BreTHoven: Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 


i 


oo, October 13 


Eclogue by S. Mal- 
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Evear: “Enigma” Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36, 


January 19 


T THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


~~@ruex: Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” February 23 .... 


Hanpe.: Concerto Grosso No. 5 in D major for String Orches- 

tra (Edited by G. F. Kogel), November 10 
Concerto Grosso, No. 12, in B =r March 23 
ARRIS: Symphony: 1933,7 January 

eniyber: Siiaphony in D major (with the Horn Call) (B. & H. 
No. 31), October 13 | ) 

Hitt: Concertino for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 36* (JEsOs 
Maria SanromAy), March 9 

Honeccrr: Mouvement-Symphonique No. 3,** November 3 .. 

p’Inpy: Symphonic Variations, “Istar,” Op. 42, March 29.... 

TaLo: Norwegian Rhapsody, January 19 

Lampert: “The.Rio Grande,” for Chorus, Orchestra, and Solo 
Pianoforte (Crcim1a Socrery; Jests Maria San- 
ROME): MEI. LD. '.). Wiese ie. maddie R oles wear 04h pe 

Lorrruer: “Evocation” for Orchestra with Chorus of Women’s 
Voices, and a Speaking Voice (CxrciILIA Sociery 
CnHorus), February 25 

Louri#: Sinfonia Dialectica,** December 1 

Mau Ler: Symphony No. 9, December 8 


MARKEVITCH: Introduction and Hymn,** December 15 
Movussoresky: “Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve” (“A Night on 
Bald Mountain”), Orchestral Fantasy, November 24 
Mozart: Symphony in E-flat major .(Koechel No. 5438), 
| March 9 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in E-flat (K. 482) 
(Econ Prrri*), November 3 
Concerto for Pianoforte in A major or (K. 488) (Arrur 
SCHNABEL), December 1 
Violin Concerto in D (“Adelaide Concerto”) ,** (Ysuupr 
MENUHIN*), March 23 | 
Andante from Cassation No. 1 for Strings,* January 19 
PierNn&é: Divertissements on a Pastoral Theme Op. 49,** No- 
vember 10 
Piston:'Concerto for Orchestra** (Conducted by the com- 
poser), March 29 
Prokorinrr: “Sept, ils sont Sept!” Incantation for Tenor, 
Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 30 (Crcizi1a Socipry; 
CHARLES Srrarron), April 13 
PurceLt: Suite (Arranged for Orchestra by Sir Henry 
Wood) ,** January 19 
Ravet: “Le Tombeau de Couperin” (Suite for Orchestra), 
October 20 
“Shéhérazade,” Three Poems for Voice and Orchestra, to 
the Verses of Tristan Klingsor (Otga AvERINO), De- 
cember 8 
“Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet: Orchestral Excerpts (Second 
Suite), December 8 
“La Valse,” Choreographic Poem, February 16 
Rimsky-Korsakov: “Sadko,” a Musical Picture, Op. 5, De- 
cember 22 
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“Mlada,” arranged in concert form, December 22 .. 
Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after “The Thousand 
Nights and a Night”), Op. 35, December 22 os. seeee 
ScHOnperc: “Verklirte Nacht” (“Radiant Night’), String 
Sextet, Op. 4, Arranged for String Orchestra, Janu- 

ary 12 ..... jo stank niet 4 digi sre 
“Pelleas und Melisande,” Symphonic Poem, Op. °° 
March 16 .....cccee ese e eee eee e reece seeees rr 
Scuupert: Symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”) No. 8, 
March 16: isos cle CGR b ainiald aiole die $ic oF 0.010% a hina be St 
Sorrapin: “The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54, October 6 .....->- 
Sinetius: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 43, October 20 .. 
Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82, January 26 .. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D minor, Op. 47 — 


(Ricuarp Bureiny), February 16:0. eeitld fe GRIER « 
Srrauss: “Ein Heldenleben,” Tone Poem, Opus 40, Novem- 
ber 10 i... cwlisiwee ate jedntetind  wlews 

“Don Juan,” Symphonic Poem, January 19 ........---- 
Orchestral Suite from “Der Biirger als Edelmann,” Opera 
based on Moliére’s Play, “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” February 9 .....-+-+-+-- a We re Rae 


~~ Symphonia Domestica, Opus 53, February 9 ........... 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old-fash- 
icned Roguish on Hate Rondo Form, Op. 28, 

maren 16 60 a 
STRAVINSKY: “Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of 
TAME F, MICCOUE BF 6 ee be ek ec ea alban ees ed bw ews | 
“Apollon Musagéte” (Apollo, Leader of the Muses) 
OT hy Og ib. MPRA Re aS": a eg ae 
TCHAIKOVSKY$: Symphony No. 1 in G minor, Op. 13 (“Winter 
Ree) eee ee NY 654 Fai As NP ace 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36, November 5 ...... 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64, April 27 ........ 
Concerto for Violin in D major, Op. 35 (ToscHa SEIDEL), 
Rn gt, NE ae Ari SL eA ee ee A a et 


TCHEREPNIN, N.: Three Pieces for Orchestra, after a Tale of 


Edgar Allan Poe, Op. 59,7 October 13 ............ 
THOMPSON, RANDALL: Symphony No. 2 in E minor,** April 15 
Waener: Bacchanale, “Tannhiuser,”’ December 29 ........ 

Act I, “Die Walkiire,” Music Drama in Three Acts* 

(PauL AtrHouse, tenor; Ersa ALSEN,* soprano; 

Frep Parron, bass), December 29 .............4-- 
WuirHorne: “Moon Trail,” Suite for Symphonic Orchestra, 

| Op. 53, December 15 .........ccccccscvcvvcecs hea 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Norfolk Rhapsody, No. 1, November 10 
A London Symphony, November 24 ...........-+.e+06- 

Wo tr: “Prometheus” for Baritone with Orchestra (Poem by 
Goethe)* (Davin Buarz McCuiosky), February 23 .. 


796 


$The Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 (Josmr LHEVINNE), and the Symphony No. 6 were 


performed at the additional orchestral concert of the Tchaikovsky Festival, April 25. 
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ANYWHERE 


BrrEzowsky: Symphony No. 2. 

Harris: “Symphony: 1933.” 

TCHEREPNIN, N.: Three Pieces for Orchestra. 
WHITHORNE: “Moon Trails.” 







































FIRST TIME 











| Hix: Concertino. 

_ Honeccer: Mouvement Symphonique No. 3. 

_ Louri&: Sinfonia Dialectica. 
Markevitcu: Introduction and Hymn. 
Mozart: Violin Concerto (“Adelaide’’). 
PirrN&: Divertissements on a Pastoral Theme. 
Piston: Concerto for Orchestra. 
PURCELL-Woop: Suite. 

Scu6nepere: “Pelleas und Melisande.” 

THompson: Symphony No. 2. 
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OTHER WORKS PERFORMED IN BOSTON FOR THE 





: These composers were represented at these concerts for the first 
time: Roy Harris, Randall Thompson, Emerson Whithorne. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


WORKS | S. nea eT THE FOLLOWING HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 
fai WORKS PREVIOUSLY PERFORMED IN BOSTON, BUT | THE FOLLO 


; | 4 Chorus: Cecilia Society, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor (Loeffler’s “‘Evo- 
ee ee | | : P cation” ; Prokofieft’s “Sept, ils sont Sept!’; Lambert’s “The 
Rio Grande”; Borodin’s Polovetzkian Dances from “Prince 
Igor”). 
Singers: Marie Murray (“The Rio Grande’’). 
re : Speaking Voice: David Blair McClosky (Loeffler’s “Evocation” ). 
: 4 Reader: Richard Hale** (Beethoven’s music to “Egmont’’). 
THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED AS Piano: Jesis Maria Sanrom4; (Lambert’s “The Rio Grande’). 
SOLOISTS THIS SEASON Violins: Richard Burgin} and Julius Theodorowicz; (Handel’s Con- 
C haf 
certo Grosso Op. 6 No. 5). 
Violoncello: Jean Bedettiy (Handel’s Concerto Grosso Op. 6 No. 5). 


BreTHoven: Rondino (For eight wind instruments). 
Mozart: Andante from “Cassation No. 1 for Strings.” 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 1. 

Waener: “Die Walkiire,” Act I. 
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GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Sir Henry Woop** January 19-20. Purcell-Wood, Suite** ; Beetho- 
ven, Rondino (For eight wind instruments)*; Mozart, 
Andante from Cassation No. 1*; Elgar “Enigma” Varia- 
tions. 

ARNOLD ScCHONBERG**, announced as guest conductor for the con- 
certs of January 12-138, was unable to appear. In his place, 
Richard Burgin conducted his transcription of Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E-flat, and his “Verklirte Nacht.’ Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducted Brahms’ First Symphony. Schén- 

23 1994 berg’s “Pelleas und Melisande,” announced for this pro- 

me | | gramme, was conducted by the composer at the concerts of 
March 16 and 17. 

RicHarp BurGin,; (assistant conductor), conducted the programme 
of November 24-25: Vaughan Williams’ “A London Sym- 
phony,” Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto (Toscua Sprpsgt, 
soloist), and Moussorgsky’s “Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve.” 

WaLter Piston conducted his Concerto for Orchestra** at the con- 
certs of March 29-30. 


‘ENTR’ACTES | 


Violin, Op. 


Concerto for 
in, Op. 61), 
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Ss Concerto for Pianoforte 
d Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
» December 1, 1933. Sketch 
vsky’s Concerto for Violin, 
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Singers: Elsa Alsen,* P | Price, L : : bali 
3 * Paul Althouse, Olga Averino. Day; CURE Wittthas ere Cental 
avid , 
} Pianists ee eos Fred Patt on, Charles Stratto Berg | ORCUTT, a Dana: W. C. Sabine, and the acoustics of Symphony 
. 4 Oh , PI 
te Ler ‘ etrl,” Artur Schnabel, Jesigs Maria San- : SCHACHTNER, ANDREAS: Mozart’s “Earliest” Concerto 


| ae | ; pier SCHOLES, Percy: Richard Strauss’ Music 
| periotets: Richard Burgin,; Yehudi Menuhin,* Toscha Seidel i PnoMSON, VirGIL: “Igor Markevitch—Little 
toloncello: Jean Bedetti+ times (N.¥.): The Wa 
: | Restored 
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Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA, SEASON 1933-1934 


Six symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Monday evenings, 


Dr. Koussevitzky, conductor: 

1933. November 6. Mozart, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,’ Serenade for 
String Orchestra; Tcherepnin, N., Three Pieces for Orchestra, after a 
Tale of Edgar Allan Poe, Op. 59; Brahms, Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68. 

November 27. Handel, Concerto Grosso No. 5 in D major for String 
Orchestra (solo violins: R. Burein, J. THEODOROWICZ; violoncello: J. 
BEDETTI) ; Moussorgsky, Prelude to the Opera, “Khovanstchina”; Pierné, 
Divertissements on a Pastoral Theme, Op. 49; Strauss, “Kin Helden- 
leben,’’ Tone Poem, Op. 40. 

December 18. Beethoven, Overture to “Leonore No. 3,” Op. 72: 
Brahms, Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in D minor, Op. 15 (Lxeonarp 
SHURE*) ; Debussy, Two Nocturnes; Ravel, “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet: 
Orchestral Excerpts (Second Suite). 

1934. February 19. Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major, for 
String Orchestra; Schubert, Symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”) No, 8: 
Strauss, Symphonia Domestica, Op. 53. . | 


March 19. Vaughan Williams, Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis for Double-Stringed Orchestra: Lalo, Concerto in D minor for 
Violoncello and Orchestra (ALFRED ZIGHERA* ) ; Sibelius, Symphony No. 2, 
in D major, Op. 43. 


April 23. Tchaikovsky, Serenade for Strin Op. 48; Sympl No 
4 in F minor, Op. 36. 1 § gS, UP. 45; Symphony No. 


| Six symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday afternoons, 
| Dr. Koussevitzky, conductor (Beethoven Cycle): 


1933. October 81. Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21: § h 
E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55. yor, Op. 21; Symphony No. 8 in 


November 21. Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 36; Concerto for 


Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 73 (“Emperor” 
Overture, “Leonore No. 2,” Op. 72. , Geer) ae Eee) 


1934. January 23. Overture to the Ballet, “Die Geschipfe des Prometheus” 


(“The Creatures of Prometheus” ), O 7 
, Op. 43; Symphony No. 4 in B- 
Op. 60; Symphony No. 5 in © minor, Op. 67. pet he deme Pec 


February 18. Overture to Collin’s Tragedy, “Coriolanus,” Op. 62; 


Symphony No. 6 in F major, 


major, Op. 92 “Pastorale,” Op. 68; Symphony No. 7 in A 


PROGRAMMES OF THE MoNDAY EVENING AND TUESDAY AFTERNOON SERIES BY THE | 


4. Wagner, Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” ; 
Mycogen for Violin and Orchestra in B minor, Op. 61 (JASCHA 
Hemwerz) ; Brahms, Three- Hungarian Dances; Ravel, Bolero. | 

March 18, 1934. Bach, Mass in B minor (HARVARD GLEE CLUB, RADCLIFFE 
CHoraL Society, G. WaLtace WoopdWwokTH, Conductor; OLGA AVERINO, 
soprano; MarGgARET MATZENAUER, mezzo-soprano , RIcHARD CROOKS, tenor; 
Davi Biair MoCiosxy, baritone; RicHaRD BURGIN,* violin; Lovuts SPEYER 
and JEAN DEVERGIE,{ oboe d’amore ; GeorG BOETTCHER,} horn; ALBERT SNOW, ft 
organ). 
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TCHAIKOVSKY FESTIVAL 


These works by Tchaikovsky were performed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at extra Festival Concerts: 

Wednesday evening, April 25, 1934: Concerto for Pianoforte in B-flat 
(JosEr LHEVINNE) ; Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74. 

Thursday afternoon, April 26, 1934: String quartet No. 1 (BURGIN STRING 
QuaARTET) ; Songs (Marta Kurenxo*) ; Trio (Messrs. SANROMA, BurRGIN, and 
BEDETTI). 

lhe last concert of the Monday Evening Series was included in the 
Tchaikovsky Festival. 
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SPECIAL CONCERTS 


A complimentary concert was arranged in honor of The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science and given in Symphony Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, December 27. The programme included: Corelli, Suite for String 


Orchestra; Moussorgsky, Prelude to the Opera, “Khovantschina”’; Debussy, 
Nocturne, “Fétes”; Beethoven, Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Opus 67. 


A eoncert was given for the benefit of the Boston Emergency Campaign, 


Wednesday evening, April 11. The programme included Haydn, “Farewell” 
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March 27. Music to Goethe's Tragedy, “Egmont,” Op. 84 (soprano Symphony; Gruenberg, “The Daniel Jazz’ for Voice and Hight Instruments 
OLGA AVERINO; reader, RICHARD Hate*); Concerto for Piano Vi lin, '(Coxtrn O’More*); “Tati Tati,” Paraphrases on a Child’s Theme for Piano 
Violoncello, with Orchestral Accompaniment Op. 56 (JEsts Me ea by Five Composers, Transcribed for Orchestra by N. Tcherepnin (Susan 
Sanrom4, piano; Ric arp Buran, violin; JEAN BEDETTI violon ello) Gopoy*) ; Mozart, Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro; Koussevitzky, Con- 
wae Pgh vad “> Op. 93. , bi sill certo for Double-bass (Lupwic Junt*); Strauss, Waltz, “On the Beautiful 

wit, Yverture, “Leonore No. 3,” Op. 72; Sym ‘Blue Danube”; Wagner, Overture to “Tannhauser.”  _ 
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By ELIZABETH BORTON 


Season of symphony concerts in which rather less modern music and 
sovelties than usual will be played is promised by Dr. Serge Kous- — 
r 1933 and 1934, beginning with the pair of concerts next Friday — 


on and Saturday evening. ‘The greater proportion of standard and 
@ in Dr. Koussevitsky’s feeling that. good contemporary music should 
r , bu ‘rather to his judgment, after a careful examination of such 


capt ed ks on the programs this season is due by no means to any | 
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To PATRONS OF THE ORCHESTRA 
AND SUBSCRIBERS TO ITs FuNDs: 


The Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra desire to 


express their sincere thanks to the patrons of the Orchestra » 


and to the subscribers to its funds for their support during 
the current year. 


During the present Symphony season, the Orchestra will 
have given 112 concerts: 66 in Symphony Hall, 46 else- 
where. This is an increase of five concerts over last season 
and comprises as many performances as are possible within 
the time and energies of the Orchestra and its conductor. 


The loyalty and enthusiasm of all ‘the audiences, without 
which there could be no concerts, have been unusual. At- 
tendance has also been encouraging,—three of the Orches- 
tra’s eleven series showing an actual increase over last year. 
For the four Boston series alone, more than 1,200 new sub- 
scribers were found to take up places, reluctantly and in 
many cases temporarily released by subscribers last spring. 


Through the foresight and generosity of many friends, 
the Orchestra is now fortunate in owning its own home. 
The acquisition of Symphony Hall has not increased the 
Orchestra’s financial responsibilities. On the other hand, 
it will result in certain economies. 


The Trustees take especial pleasure in announcing an 
unprecedented subscription of $102,741.07 to this year's 
deficit. There still remains, however, an estimated deficit of 
approximately $18,000, which includes about $11,000 carried 
over from the year 1933 and about $7,000 for the current 
season. It would give the Trustees great satisfaction if this 
remaining deficit were cleared before the close of the fiscal 
year on July 31st and they will welcome any contributions 
for this purpose from subscribers and patrons who feel 
generously disposed toward the Orchestra. 


BENTLEY W. WARREN 


Boston, April 23, 1934 For the Trustees 
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Koussevitsky to Offer Work 


of English Composers 
We h ()} 3 By ELIZABETH BORTON Hin ka 


A season of symphony concerts in which rather less modern music and 
fewer novelties than usual will be played is promised by Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitsky for 1933 and 1934, beginning with the pair of concerts next Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. The greater proportion of standard and 
accepted works on the programs this season is due by no means to any 
change in Dr. Koussevitsky’s feeling that.good contemporary music should 
be heard, but rather to his judgment, after a careful examination of such 
music as has been composed during the last year, that this has been a “lean 
season” for first-rate new work, and that though the body of new compo- 
sitions produced has been large, he finds relatively few that seem worth the 
time and interest of the Boston Symphony orchestra. 

Talking huskily, for he has been ill with a throat affliction for the last 
week, Dr. Koussevitsky added that he is planning a music festival of major 
proportions and importance for the coming year, but that since plans for it 
are not yet entirely completed, no further announcement as to its charac- 
ter can be made at this time. 

PH ak aga de who conducted a festival in London while in England 
bh 3 ag ite there received with tremendous enthusiasm, feels 
: sb contemporary music today, on the whole. i Yr 
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To PATRONS OF THE ORCHESTRA 


AND SUBSCRIBERS TO I'rs FUNDs: 


The Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra desire to 
express their sincere thanks to the patrons of the Orchestra 
and to the subscribers to its funds for their support during 
the current year. 


During the present Symphony season, the Orchestra will 
have given 112 concerts: 66 in Symphony Hall, 46 else- 
where. This is an increase of five concerts over last season 
and comprises as many performances as are possible within 
the time and energies of the Orchestra and its conductor. 


The loyalty and enthusiasm of all the audiences, without 
which there could be no concerts, have been unusual. At- 
tendance has also been encouraging,—three of the Orches- 
tra’s eleven series showing an actual increase over last year. 
For the four Boston series alone, more than 1,200 new sub- 
scribers were found to take up places, reluctantly and in 
many cases temporarily released by subscribers last spring. 


Through the foresight and generosity of many friends, 
the Orchestra is now fortunate in owning its own home. 
The acquisition of Symphony Hall has not increased the 
Orchestra’s financial responsibilities. On the other hand, 
it will result in certain economies. 


The Trustees take especial pleasure in announcing an 
unprecedented subscription of $102,741.07 to this year’s 
deficit. There still remains, however, an estimated deficit of 
approximately $18,000, which includes about $11,000 carried 
over from the year 1933 and about $7,000 for the current 
season. It would give the Trustees great satisfaction if this 
remaining deficit were cleared before the close of the fiscal 
year on July 3lst and they will welcome any contributions 
for this purpose from subscribers and patrons who feel 
generously disposed toward the Orchestra. 


BENTLEY W. WARREN 


Boston, April 23, 1934 For the Trustees 
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PETER ILITCH TCHA IKOVSKY 


New Courses, 


Symphony Concerts, °33-34, 
As Dr. Koussevitzky 
Outlines Them 
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VIDENTLY—on this Friday after- | 

noon—the New England summer) 

of sultry heat is still at height. 

Experience teaches that it will 
contunue, intermittently, well into De- 
cember. Through no more than five 
months of a year does Boston escape 
its moist embraces; then do the work 
and take the pleasures of civilized living 
in a temperate climate. Nevertheless, | 
custom ordains that concerts shall be re-| 
sumed at the beginning‘ of October, and | 
resumed they are, however much a wicker | 
chair in the garden is preferable to the | 
plush and leather of Symphony Hall. In 
point of fact on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening next the Symphony 
Orchestra will begin its fifty-third sea- 
son; while the conductor, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, will enter his tenth year in that. 
post. The usual audiences will not be 
lacking; the usual rites will be observed. 
Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme 
chose”; yet each summer with a per-. 


ceptible freshness and cheer—the more’ 


if the participant, like most around him, 
has abstained these four months from 
the hearing of symphonic music. 

One of those rites prescribes for the 
first pair of concerts a program of estab- 
lished numbers—‘‘acknowledged classics,”’ 
as the phrase goes, with one or two mas- 
terpieces among them. Hence Beethoven's 
third ‘Leonora’ overture, which Dr. | 
Koussevitzky was slow to undertake dur- 
ing his first years in Boston; Brahms’s| 
Third Symphony, in F major, omitted | 
from the centenary festival last spring; 
the two Nocturnes of Debussy, “‘Clouds’’ 
and “‘Fétes.” (The third, “Sirens,” with 
a humming choir of women’s voices, has 
not been heard of late at Symphony Hall, 
though s'ngers from Radcliffe once had it 
ready for performance.) To end, Skria- | 
bin’s “Poem of Ecstasy.” It was final | 
item in the conductor’s first ‘program of | 
his first year in Boston. Now it is final 
er again, in the first program of his. 


There are few changes in the person- 


nel of the orchestra or in the schedule 


| of concerts. Two secondary horn-players 


Old Standards, | 


Lively Season 


have left their chairs and the conductor is 
now choosing successors. One of the tuba- 
players, Mr. Sidow, also withdraws, and a 
newcomer will sit in his place. Otherwise 
the orchestra—string choir, wind choir, 


brass choir and’ percussion—remains the 
orchestra that Dr. Koussevitzky restored 


to prestige and has since maintained in 


his own image. Between the beginning 
of October, 1933, and the end of April, 
1934, it will be heard in 110 concerts, six 
or seven more than of late has been 
annual custom. Other cities than Boston 


prefit by this increase: Three concerts, in- 
stead of one, to Baltimore and Washington 
respectively; seven, instead of six, concerts 
on the journey westward from Oct, 22 
through Oct. 28—Buffalo, Chicago, Ann 


Arbor, Dayton, Columbus, Schenectady; 
‘an additional concert in Brooklyn, now 
visited by no other major orchestra. 


Otherwise the usual series in New York 
and in Providence; the usual visits to col- 
lege towns in New England. The concert 
in Chicago will contribute incidentally ‘to 
the current Fair; but Orchestra Hal] in 
the city, and not an Exhibition Building 
in the park, will house it. Only once be- 
fore, in Dr. Koussevitzky’s term, has the 
orchestra revisited Chicago. 

At home there is no change in the 


‘usual calendar: twenty-four concerts on) 


Friday afternoons, save one on Thursday - 
to avoid the church fast of Good Friday; | 
twenty-four on Saturday evenings,, both | 
series undisturbed by Christmas or New 
Year’s; six on Monday evenings; six 
more on Tuesday afternoons in the usual | 
rrogress, from the ancients to the mod- 
erns: two on Sundays, for the Pension 
Fund of the orchestra; nine for the Uni-. 
versity public in Cambridge. To the’ 
ancient and honorable ‘subscription | 
series” of Friday and Saturday, the re-' 
sponse of the public is excellent. Only 
scattered seats remain untaken for the 
afternoon concerts; more are available at 


various prices for the evening concerts. 


Thus early the renewals and the sales 
for the two short series promise well;. 
while Cambridge remains a model of fidel- 
ity with an open purse. All this is not to’) 
say that the Boston Orchestra has es-| 


_caped diminished patronage and revenue | 


in these difficult times. It has, however, | 
suffered less under them than any other | 
major orchestra in America. Current! 
stresses have not lessened its range or| 
lowered its standards. Its prestige holds | 


firm. There have been economies, but. 


economies that impair nothing essential 
to scope and: quality. Hence balance-'| 
sheets that invite no wringing of hands’ 
in public, no outcry in pained voices. | 


Bostonians still spend for their orchestra. | 


Dr. Koussevitzky returns, stimulated _ 
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American audiences. 

The conductor is also considering 
eagerly an adventure into Wagner in 
the concert-hall, such as he used to make 
in Russia. His present choice is the 
First Act of “Die Walktire,” requiring 
but three voices—Siegmund's, Sieglinde’s 
and Hunding’s; little dependent on visual 
impressions; leaving much to the or. 
chestra. In mind also is a performance 
of the choral scene from Musorgskv’s 
opera, “‘Khovantschina,” in which the 
priest and prophet of the Old Believers 
goes to the stake amid the hymns of hia 
devoted following. So would Dr. KX ous- 
sevitzky repair, as much as possible in 
the concert hall, the present loss to Ros. 
ton of opera. So also would he remind 
his audiences that there are operas, no 
less than symphonies, to which an or- 
chestra and a conductor of the first rank 
are essential. 

For other choral pieces, a repetition of 
Bach’s Mass in B minor with the Cam- 
bridge choirs, may be counted as Ce. 
tainty—at the spring concert for the 
Pension Fund. Walton’s ‘“Belshazzar's 
Feast’”” from last season might wel] ba 
repeated for its graphic power. A revival] 
of Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex” has long 
haunted Dr. Koussevitzky: but the pres- 
ent Harvard Glee Club, for chorus, would 
approach it as new and difficult music: 
therefore with hardly time to make 
ready. For similar exigencies jin choral] 
preparation Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of 
Faust” has again receded into an indefi- 
nite future. | 


On the symphonic side Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky already has in hand a manuscript 
Symphony from Roy Harris, none of 
Whese music in the larger forms and 
little in the smaller, has yet been heard 
im Boston. Even so, he is distinctive 
figure among the younger American com- 
posers now translating promise into per- 
formance. The West, to its advantage 
knows him bgQ‘er than the Fast. ... Mr. 
Copland has 0 handed to the conductor 
a Suite for Orchestra to be played in the 


England. For the elder and estab- 
lished composers Dr. Koussevitzky’s 


choosing eye turns back to Vaughan 


Williams’s ‘“‘London Symphony,’’ un: 
heard at Symphony Hall since Mr. Mon. 
teux’s day; to Ravel’s Piano-Concerto, 
rather lost in the shuffle at the end of 
the season of 1930-31, well deserving 
repetition at Mr. Sanromé’s hands. In 
the alternation of Mahler and Bruckner, 
it is Mahler’s inning, probably with the 
Ninth Symphony, first heard, impres- 
sively, two years ago. Once more 
the Eighth Symphony of Sibelius awaits 
the composer’s final touches. 


As for “personalities’—the  all-per- 
vading conductor’s aside—Mr. Artur 
Schnabel, the planist par excellence of 
the classic masters, may be expected 
early in the season. His undimmed 
prowess in the first Brahms Festival will 
light his way. Later comes Mr. 


IKXkochansky, the violinist, in the concerto 


that another Pols, Szymanovski, com- 
posed for him. Later still, in all proba- 
bility, Egon Petri, the pianist of Lisztian 
descent, whom Boston musicians have 
wished to hear; while Symphony Hall 
rather strangely overlooked him. And 
at a pair of concerts in January, while 
Dr. Koussevitzky is absent, who is so 
likely to be guest-composer and gzuest- 
conductor as Schénberg, if then he is 
settled in Boston? He is an able con- 
ductor. As the public of Symphony Hall 
has discovered from Dr. Koussevitzky 
he excels in arrangements from the an- 
client masters. (The newest comes from 
Handel.) In the long line of his orches- 
tral works Boston has heard Only the 
early piece for strings, ‘‘Verklirte Nacht” 
and the “Five Pieces” that drew protest 


in Dr. Muck’s day. For all the scandal 


they then provoked, they are now but 
milk for babes beside the recent Variations 
and Music for a Film. Fortunately, it 


is the way of the public “of these con-. 


certs” to smile upon a composer in pres- 
ence, though it writhe under the_ work 
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American audiences. 

The conductor is also considering 
eagerly an adventure into Wagner in 
the concert-hall, such as he used to make 
in Russia. His present choice is the 
First Act of “Die Walktire,” requiring 
but three voices—Siegmund’s, Sieglinde’s 
and Hunding’s: little dependent on visual] 
impressions; leaving much to the or. 
chestra. In mind also is a performance 
of the choral scene from Musorgskvy’s 
opera, “‘Khovantschina,” in which the 
priest and prophet of the Old Believers 
goes to the stake amid the hymns of his 
devoted following. So would Dr. K ous- 
sevitzky repair, as much as possible in 
the concert hall, the present loss to Ros. 
ton of opera. So also would he remind 
his audiences that there are operas, no 
less than symphonies, to which an or- 
chestra and a conductor of the first rank 
are essential. 

For other choral pieces, a repetition of 
Bach’s Mass in B minor with the Cam- 
bridge choirs, may be counted as Cey. 
tainty—at the spring concert for the 
Pension Fund. Walton’s “Belshazzar's 
Feast” from last season might well ba 
repeated for its graphic power. A revival 
of Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex” has long 
haunted Dr. Koussevitzky: but the pres- 
ent Harvard Glee Club, for chorus, would 
approach it as new and difficult music; 
therefore with hardly time to make 
ready. For similar exigencies in chora] 
preparation SBerlioz’s ‘Damnation of 
Faust” has again receded into an indefi- 
nite future. 

On the symphonic side Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky already has in hand a manuscript 
Symphony from Roy Harris, none of 
Whese music in the larger forms, and. 
little in the smaller, has yet been heard 
in Boston. Even so, he is distinctive 


England. .. . For the elder and estab- 
lished composers Dr. Koussevitzky’s 


choosing eye turns back to Vaughan 


Williams’s ‘‘London Symphony,” un- 
heard at Symphony Hall since Mr. Mon. 
teux’s day; to Ravel’s Piano-Concerto, 
rather lost in the shuffle at the end of 
the season of 1930-31, well deserving 
repetition at Mr. Sanrom4’s hands. In 
the alternation of Mahler and Bruckner, 
it is Mahler’s inning, probably with the 
Ninth Symphony, first heard, impres- 
sively, two years ago. . . . Once more 
the Eighth Symphony of Sibelius awaits 
the composer’s final touches. 
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As for “personalities’’—the  all-per- 
vading conductor’s aside—Mr. Artur 
Schnabel, the planist par excellence of 
the classic masters, may be expected 
early in the season, His undimmed 
prowess in the first Brahms Festival will 
light his way. . . . Later comes Mr. 
IXochansky, the violinist, in the concerto 
that another Pols, Szymanovski, com- 
posed for him. Later still, in all proba- 
bility, Egon Petri, the pianist of Lisztian 
descent, whom Boston musicians have 
wished to hear; while Symphony Hall 
rather strangely overlooked him. And 
at a pair of concerts in January, while 
Dr. Koussevitzky is absent, who is so 
likely to be guest-composer and guest- 
conductor as Schénberg, if then he is 
settled in Boston? He is an able con- 
ductor. As the public of Symphony Hall 
has discovered from Dr. Koussevitzky 
he excels in arrangements from the an- 
cient masters. (The newest comes from 
Handel.) In the long line of his orches- 
tral works Boston has heard only the 
early piece for strings, ‘‘Verklirte Nacht” 
and the “Five Pieces” that drew protest 
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Scriabin “The Poem of Ecstasy,’ Op. 54 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised napeenee of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such pl 
it being understood that a low head covering with 


allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
ace of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
out projection, which does not obstruct such view, rey be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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- BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 


A large and reverent, rather than 
enthusiastic, audience greeted Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on the occasion of the first 
concert of the present season which 
was given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The concert will be re- 
peated tonight. 

The program was not designed to 
spere either conductor or orchestra but, 
despite the fleeting impression, through 
the demanding “Leonore” Overture No. 
3, that everyone was being almost ob- 
viously careful. the music yesterday aft- 
ernoon sang out as free and warm as 
if the orchestra had not been dispersed 
and at separate business for several 
months. The program was as follows. 
Beethoven, Overture to “Leonore,” No. 3 
Brahms..Symphony No. 3 in FP Major 
MPORUBEY 5. ssccccssecsccesee Nocturnes 

a. Nuages 

b Fetes 
Scriabin..... The Poem of Ecstasy 

The program, too, included music at 
which Dr. Koussezitzky, and the orches- 
tra through his training of it, specially 
excel, wravinsky and Tchaikovsky 
alone were missing from a program 
Wluich might have been a list of the 
conductor’s favorites. 

Through the difficulties of the long 
Slow sections of the “Leonora” Over- 
ture (and conductors, as well as singers, 
are best tested by a slow movement) 
the orchestra moved in dignity, and the 
worrisome details attendant on blend- 
ine the music of the orchestra with 
the calls of the trumpet offstage, and 
on the final section, with each string 
cnoir in unison, playing against the 
ovhiers, were ag nothing. The nobility 
of the music sounded through as if 
there were no technica] difficulties at 
all, which is not usual, even for so 
fine an orchestra as the Boston Sym- 
Peony at its first concert of the sea- 

n, 

The playing of the Brahms was very 
Satisfying too. The heroic excitements 
of the first and last movements were 
no less beautifuliy played than the 
tender songs of the andante and the 
allegretto, One marvelled anew at the 
definite, clean tones from €ach choir 
of the orchestra—the bright, resilient 
strings, the combined suavities and 
mordancies of the woodwinds, the 
fruity darkness and glow of the brasses. 
and at the expressiveness of the whole. 

Debussy’s “Clouds,” under Dr. Kous- 
Sevitzky’s baton, were given sharpness 
Of Outline while never losing their 
shifting colors, the enchanting evan- 
escence of an incorporea] loveliness, 
Fetes” he made as dramatically ex- 
Citing, by means of a steady rhythm 
‘Eatery! ne crescendo as Ravel’s 

may be as exciti : 
satisfying, musically, wing, but more 


“The Poem of Ecstasy,” b which 
Scriabin actualiy achieved mich of the | 
abstract orgy he intended (curious, for 
such esoterics seldom approach any- | 


where near their goal, but so often 
end in meaningless vaporings) received 
a magnificent performance. Surging 
Climax by climax, the music built it- 
Self into an orgiastic tide of sound. 
If Scriabin could hear it, he might faint 


anc die, as he hoped Oo, in a musi- 
cal ecstasy. ” rd IK (hbnokx ®- 


Boston Syywphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


opened its fifty-third season in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 6. Dr. Serge 


Koussevitzky, beginning the tenth 
year of his dictatorship, had chosen | 


this program for the first pair of 
concerts: Beethoven, “Leonore” 
Overture No. 3; Brahms, Third 
Symphony; Debussy, “Nuages” and 
“Fetes”; Scriabin, “The Poem of 
Ecstasy.” A practically perfect. piece 
of program-making, if you admit 
that Scriabin needs to be played. 
Except for a few minor changes, 
the orchestra is the same in per- 
sonneé] as for several seasons past. 
If was in mid-season form for the 
first concert.fyed"} 142%, 4. 


The Overture received ‘fhe’ highly | 


dramatic interpretation that is 
usual under the Koussevitzkyan 
baton. There was drama. too, in the 
Symphony. Dr. Koussevitzky is not 


one of those who regard this com-’ 


position as a pleasant, resting place 
between the First and the Fourth. 
He sees in it conflicts and human 
Struggles, revolved at last in a peace- 
ful conclusion. It is a characteristic 
Interpretation, which the conductor 
imposes upon willing’ hearers, It is 
one of those interpretations which 
explain why this director can hold 
Office so long with or without Par- 
liamentary Sanction. In “Music in 
the Air,” the orchestral leader point- 
ed out that Entertainment Rule No, 1 
‘S that the audience must not be 
bored. There is no danger of bore- 
dom with Koussevitzky on the Stand. 

There is, sometimes, reason to 
question his conception of the style 
of a composition. He is a leader of 
broad tastes, known for his capacity 
to vlay Sympathetically the works 
of composers widely divergent in aim 
and method: for his performance of 
Debussy’s “La Mer” as well as for his 
interpretations of Beethoven and 
Brahms. He has been praised, too 
for his projection of Debussy’s “Noc- 
turnes.” But to this reviewer it ap- 
pears that too much of the theatri- 
cal element is carried Over into these 
evocations. Clouds should drift less 


noisily, the dancing of luminous dust 


Should be more evanescent. an im~« 


j ‘master of orchestration, giving his 
agines an vont he ‘boul be aaa ‘thoughts their inevitable instrumental! 
from the distant p | exbregsion. ipa | 
elusive. Between the profounder, more intel- 

Dr. Koussevitzky is said to admire lectual music of Brahms and, yes, of 
Scriabin. “The Poem of Ecstasy” Seriabin,. came yesterday as pleasant 
now appears, we believe, for the and diverting interlude Debussy’s peer 
fifth time on his Boston programs. turnes, ‘‘Clouds” and “Festivals.” Music 


~ once held to be impalpable, difficult of 
Allowance muss: be mate PSs, et apprehension and of comprehension, 


crasies in the great. — Ps served yesterday as the pause that re- 
shall have to continue to listen ¢...:64 Of the two pieces Dr. Kous- 
every two years to this flatulent sevitzky and the orchestra made once 
score, melodically banal, construc- again a sort of tonal tour de force, and 
tionally unimaginative, rhythmi- once again the audience heard them 
cally dull; compounded of the worst’ sBladly. 
elements m1 Pckapceagghy + — Opens With “1 eonora,” No. 3 
r an rauss, Wl S Cili- ; 
nae ae reminds one of Little Of the performance OF gees eign 
, : ; number, Beethoven's verture ) 
Eva going to Heaven. The virtuosity «7 .onora."” No. 3, it is not possible to 
of the orchestra could be better write with such unrestrained enthus- 
employed. L. A. S. iasm. There were noble and there were 
4 EN STOREY SMITH © stirring moments, but an evident anxiety 
BY WARR ‘ to obtain the maximum of effectiveness 
Entering upon his tenth season aS prought an occasional suggestion of 
m4 : - of a, S m yhonv over-emphasis and exaggeration, Even 
conductor ol the Boston ym . With Beethoven the dramatic, if un- 
Orchestra, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky at wisely urged, may lapse into the thea- 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon tric. 
: : Y When first he came upon the stage 
led that band through a programme Dr. Koussevitzky was, as usual, wel- 
that disclosed its most triumphant comed by a_ standing oreheeen aad 
if, : atidience. Then and -throughout the 
virtues and at the festa time served afternoon there was no doubt of the 
to suggest certain gains that had heen warmth of his welcome. 


made in nine years’ association be- Dr Serge’ Kbusseyf¥(zky, returning for 
@ 10th consecutive season as conduc- 


| R. #7 1 ™~ 2 tJ tor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
> | . Be . . } : 

Oe a. ; % Ae ' tra, was greeted most heartily at the 

BRAHM’S THIRD R first concert of the orchestra’s 53d 


Nine years ago Dr. Koussevitzky and goason in Symphony Hall yesterday | 
the orchestra, that in a few days’ re- afternoon. As the conductor made his | 
hearsing he had quite completely madé way to the podium, just a little faster | 
his own, concluded their first pro- and more nimbly than ahaa ngewe | 

mM ) a . ‘ . Players and audience rose. For nearly | 
siberian c* sera sy sep. xsi 28 ; saute Dr Koussevitzky was obliged | 
bin’s well-named ‘Poem of Ecstasy. to bow repeatedly in response to uns | 
The same piece brought yesterday's mistakably heartfelt applause. Only | 
concert to a sonorous and exciting end, after he had made—in his inimitably 
and if details were more finely adjusted graceful fashion—a gesture that ap- 
yesterday, if there was at times a aati peared to indicate mingled appreciation | 
Me Set boon weap dn peop aba Feige of this sincere welcome and a desire | 
cee aaa ciniitatate nti that the concert be al to be- | 
str c ' Ss quiet resume 

But individually and -collectively Dr. a. aamnaben tenure of 10 seasons, 
not have been capable nine years ago i# Without precedent in the history of | 

: , , schestra. No 
of the performance which yesterday av mpc ir dgal pare Ps ea Gericke | 
they achieved of the Third Symphony ip gervad_18 years in two terms— 
of Brahms, a performance that made rae remained an, ions an de 
familiar music sound as new and that ” ae OS me eS 1s 
accomplished this, not by distortion and i . Minar?’ 

Caprice, not through the exercise of Has P} oved His Mastery's Ob 
wayward and willful individuality, but During the nine years that have 
hy sheer divination, and as complete passed since this Russian musician— 
revelation of the music’s. potential 
power and beauty whose European fame as orchestral 

7 o conductor and virtuoso of the double 


tween conductor and_players, 


ee 


Scholarly. Interpretation ith th 

Here in its finest and fullest sense Sitee er nGe. Mi mae coin she 

Interpretations. Ine this’ tranemuting| orchestra into a superbly eloquent and 
pro by Brahi a h fore, ae Oe eau: ee eee 
vess Sranms even sione the foundations laid by Pierre Mon- 


bess had preceded him to these shores | 
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teux, after the reorganization. of the 
Boston Symphony in 1920, he has 
assembled a group of exceptionally 
skilled players, who have become one 
of the finest symphonic bodies to be 
found anywhere. Henry Prunieres, 
editor of the Parisian La Revue 
Musicale, after a visit to Boston in 
1930, at the beginning of the orches- 
tra’s 50th season, called it ‘“‘the finest 
in the world today.’’ Listening yester- 
day to the almost incredible range of 
nuance of which the players are 
capable, to the sheer opulence of tone, | 
and to the extraordinary plasticity and | 
subtlety of interpretation, one could | 


| 
| 


Oe 
—= ea 


net but feel confident that the Boston 


Symphony is not to be surpassed, 

A conductor of unusual ardor and 
imaginative power, one who labors un- 
ceasingly to bring about the perfection 
of detail which he so loves, Dr Kous- 
Sevitzky is given to bringing out all 
of the poetry or lyricism or drama of 
a scpre. He intensifies according to his 
own personal attributes the desires of 
& composer as indicated in musica] 
nctation. His interpretations during 
these nine years have by common con- 
sent become mellowed and _ touched 
with that deep polish which can be 
obtained only after a_ technician—a 
drill master, if you will—of force and 
penetrating intellect has had long op- 
portunity to impress his ideas upon a 
group of first-rank instrumentalists. | 


Composers. 
Conductor, 


Orchestra 


The First Symphony Concert 
Arrays All Three to The: 
General Pleas 


HE PRELIMINARIES were soon 
ended at the first Symphony Con- 
cert of the new musical year— 
the fifty-third in the life of the 
orchestra. Nor, on Friday afternoon, did 
they differ in any particular from the 
outset of previous seasons in recent Inem- 
ory. Here and there, no doubt, was an 
empty chair; but the impression, In a 
glance over Symphony Hall, was of a 


the considerable body of studious isten. 4 
the gentlemen of leisure Who mayf™ 
frequent concerts at mid-afternoon; thee 


ers: 


miscellaneous contingent from suburban 
or remoter cities. There have seen open. 
ing concerts. at Which this audience 
scemed gayver; but few ‘0 which it has 
come more promptly and listened more 
intently. To the end of two hours of 
music it held unusually firm. 

“he rising orchestra Was first to wel. 
come Dr. Koussevitzky with the custom: 
ary response of a warm handclasp from 
the orchestra. To scrutinize it, aS seated 
on the stage or as listed in the program- 
book was to discover few changes, There 
are now eight instead of nine, couble. 
basses, and one trumpet the less: Mr, 
Valerio, the promising recruit oO! last 
spring, has taken regular place among 
the clarinets: Mr. Sidow is gone from the 


ry 


tubas, and as yet has no successor, [wo 


-neweomers grace the horns. Otherwise 


the familiar ranks from the virtuosi of 
the first desks to the players by and large, 
Scarcely altered are the two choirs 
strings and woodwind—upon whom 
valor and the prestige of the orchest” 
most depends. ... To complete the r 
Messrs. Lyman and Lowell are 
from the list of overruling trustees; W 

to them succeeds Mr. Allston Burr, 


To the orchestra succeeded the 
ence in welcome to the conductor 
rose; it clapped, loudly and generally: 
sat again. Dr. Koussevitzky, seeming 
little graver than of old on these 
sions, made the wonted gesture of dep) 
cation, smiled the half-smile of acknowl! 
edgement: turned forthwith to the SiC 
and the work of the day, In every Amerl 
can city maintaining a symphony orc ies: 
tra custom ordains that the first pro 
gram of a new year shall be conser 
and ritualistic. Only Dr. Kousse\ 
and Mr. Stokowski venture occasion 
to garnish it with a novel piece 
Boston, however, there was now no 
intruder, | 

The conductor began with the 
‘“Jeonora’ overture of Beethoven, 
he does not play too often; proc 
with the Third Symphony of Brats, 
omitted from the centenary festival 0! 
last April. Therewith he countec 
duty to the elder classics done; passed 
such a modern classic as the two 
turnes of Debussy, now of thirty 
standing and more; ended with 
“Poem of FEestasy’’ from his cheris'! 


Skriabin. How ingenious and engasins 


a program-maker Dr. Koussevitzky ré 
mains! Two exemplary classics at which 
none could demur; an established modern 
in equally good case; the excitements 0 
Skriabin, ecstatic, neurotic, sonorous 

program to set forth variously the range 


If he liked, the listener could quarrel 
once more with the conductor’s version 


gination, Dr. Koussevitzky transcribes 
Skriabin; then pours; him intvu ears com- 


of Beethoven’s masterpiece among over-'pelled, if not convinced. 


tures. It etches every measure. Not a’ 


So much for power. In the concert 


detail. escapes the ear or lacks musico- | beauty also had place. For some this 


dramatic significance in the unfolding de- 
sign. From the tale of the intervening 
reonora and the rescued Florestan, from 
the peril, the suspense, the rejoicing, the: 
studious might find a label for every 
one of Dr. Koussevitzky’s emphases. It is 
commonplace to say that the overture is 
epitome of the dramatic narrative of 


Beethoven’s only opera. None within . 


memory is so minute and complete 
as that which Dr. Koussevitzky achieves, 

No contrast escapes him. He begins at 
the slowest of pace, with the darkest of 
tonal coloring, A veritable hush of fate 
shrouds the first periods. He ends with 
a tumult of rushing, glowing sound—the 
delirious, hcaven-storming seethoven. 
Between, the conductor develops every 
musical thought from germ to fulfillment; 
sets in place, justly proportions, every 
stroke of music-drama. A more complete 
version of the third ‘‘Leonora”’ overture 
were hard to imagine. None the less 
sone is something of the epic quality, the 
splendor, the superbity, the depths and 
heights of intensity within the music. 
Like the trumpet-call of the approaching 
governor, the music scunds too remote 
and calculated. J“zven the orchestra seems 
to go in leash. 

By a curious contrast between the first 
and the Jast item: of the program when 
Dr. Koussevitzky turns to Skriabin, he 
sets the composer free. One may find 
this, that and the other in the ‘‘Poem of 
Eestasy”’’ on the engraved page—a per- 
sistent turgidity, a passion for the Weg- 
nerian apparatus of expression without 
the complementary power to wield and 
flex it; a mysticism kindling and possess- 
ing the composer vet leaving the reader 
slightly doubtful and cold; less passion 
and elevation than excitement and 
rhetoric. Skriabin, however, would have 
his poem heard rather than read: 
imagined it sounding across a concert- 
hall upon a throng, possessed as it had 
possessed him. Valiantly Dr. Koussevit- 
Zikv comes to the rescue, 

From him and from the reciprocating 
orchestra, the trumpet-theme by which 
the composer set such store sounds poig- 
nantly. Skriabin would lead his poem 
from plane to plane of exaltation. In the 
excitement that conductor and orehestra 
generate, the listener, in spite of himself, 
mounts with all three. There is the pas- 


-@il. Consciously or 


sage in which Skriahin believes that he| 


is cleaving the celestial calm upon the 
Wings of ecstasy upborne. Again con- 
ductor and orchestra shape and color 
and intensify until the listener may 
hardly escape illusion. There is the 


| 
| 


| 


Third Symphony of Brahms is music sur- 
charged with deep melancholy... There 
are moments of resistance to the beset- 
ting mood, moments of stir, when he 
would break through it; but both are 
brief. It So possesses him that a third 
division, to be grace or fantasy or caprice 
—the scherzo of the symphonic form— 
recedes quickly into the pervasive intro- 
spection; smiles sadly, when it smiles at 
subconsciously 
Brahms is drawing into the autumn, of 
his days. Overmuch, perhaps, he has 
pondered the Preacher’s ‘‘vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity.” For him, when the 
mood is upon him, the wine of life is 
drawn. Not lees, are left, in spite of the 
poet, but resignation. 

It is possible to transfuse this mood 
into a musie of bitter, chafing disillusion. 
Brahms prefers to transmute it into a 
music of melancholy beauty, tones that 
are like to autumnal afterglow. The 
musical thought throughout the third 
symphony is born of this melancholy. 
Brahms unfolds and muses; meditates 
and enriches; but in variation of this 
single mocd. Nowhere ese in his sym- 
phonies does the harmonic and the in- 
strument coloring seem so closely the 
counterpart of the thought and the emo- 
tion it surfaces—the autumn lights upon 
the autumnal mood. It is custom to 
signal the Second Symphony for the 
lvrie Brahms; but through the Third 
runs a deeper, graver poetry. It is quite 
possible to take the Third Symphony in 
heroic vein. So some commentators set 
it forth and some conductors play it into 
pow.r. Dr. Koussevitzky preferred the 
melancholic course and the beauty with 
which Brahms suffuses it. The pulsings 
of the thoughts, the shadings of the com- 
plementary colors engrossed him and us. 
The Third Symphony is his Brahms of 
felicities. 

Brahms transfuses into tones a beauty 
of introspection; Debussy in the Noc- 
turnes, a beauty of sensation. The cloud- 
shapes catch and hold Debussy’s eyes; 
touch his imagination. Since music is 
his means of expression, they shall be 
wrought into patterns of sound. With 
his eyes Debussy follows the cloud-mo- 
tions. Into tones shall go the rhythm 
that he also catches. The music writ- 
ten shall achieve a quick sensation of 
beauty. The music played shall bring it 
as quickly to our ears and minds... . In 
the contrasting “‘Feétes’’ Debussy hears 
the sounds of fantastic, aerial pageant, 
to rhythm moving. Forthwith to his 
music-making. Light plays about the 
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concert-room virtually filled by a familiar 
audience, As with numbers, so wita 
quality. Once more the observant by- 
Stander sat in the usual company ofa 
symphonic matinée in Boston-town— 
demoiselles and dowagers whose inierest 
iS musical, social and (let us say) general; 


monstrous close—a sound and fury of 
rhetoric, the reader says to himself as 
of the passage of time, In 1923 the “Poem 7 a the score, music from the nerves 
of Ecstasy” was final item on Dr, Kout and 4 nerves. Yesterday he was listener 
sevitzky’s first program for his first yea! oie +, the instant there was no resist- 
at Symphony Hall. In 1933, it filled like 7, at tonal flood and thunder, 
niace at the outset of his tenth season. , rougnout the Poem of Ecstasy” from 

what he wrote into what he heard in ima- 


visioned scene. Harmonie and instru- 
mental coloring may flash with it, Reti- 
cently Brahms gives lis musings voice. 
Lingeringly he writes his testament of 
beauty. With infinite pains Debussy 
would communicate his sensations. Glam- 
ored and _ intensive would have his 
beauty. Not only two races and two tem- 
peraments, but two epochs and two 
styles. It is the life and the glory of 
music to be in perpetual flux, 
B.A P. 


and quality of the orchestra, of the com 
ductor no less, Even a gentle reminder! 
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tenth season as conductor of this orchestra, has been 













assembled in the Huntington Ave. foyer. The exhibition 
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will be open at the intermissinn. and after OO 
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P “Babs by Sheer divination, and as tthe concert. | una RES. chi se 
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BY W RREN TOREY SMITH 


| Entering upon his tenth season as 
fconductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky at 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 
led that band through a programme 
that disclosed its most triumphant 
virtues and at the same time served 
to suggest certain gains that had been 
made in nine years’ association be- 
tween conductor and players. 


BRAHM’S THIRD REMADE 


Nine years ago Dr. Koussevitzky and 
thé Orchestra, that in a few days’ re- 
hearsing he had quite completely made 
his own, concluded their first pro- 
8ramme with a performance of Scria- 
Din’s well-named “Poem of Ecstasy.” 
The same piece brought yesterday’s 
concert to a sonorous and exciting end, 
and if details were more finely adjusted 
yesterday, if there was at times a more 
piercing eloquence, the Spiritual kinship 
between the two performances was 
Strong and unmistakable. 

But individually ana collectively Dr, 
Koussevitzky and his orchestra would 
not have been capable nine years ago 
‘of the performance which yesterday 
they achieved of the Thira Symphony 
of Brahms, a performance that made 
familiar music sound as new and that 
accomplished this, not by distortion and 


al 


by sheer divination, and as complete | 
revelation of the music's potential 
power and beauty. 


Scholarly Interpretation 


| 
Here in its finest and fullest sense 
was exemplified that much abused term, 
interpretation. In this transmuting 
process Brahms even shone forth as 
‘master of orchestration, giving his 
thoughts their inevitable instrumental 
expression. 

Between the profounder, more ot 
'lectual musie of Brahms and, yes, of 
Scriabin, came yesterday as enna | 
and diverting interlude Debussy’s Noc- | 
turnes, “Clouds” and ‘‘Festivals.” Music | 
once held to be impalpable, difficult of 
apprehension and of comprehension, 
served yesterday as the pause that re- 
freshed. Of the two pieces Dr. Kous- 
Sevitzky and the orchestra made once 
again a sort of tonal tour de force, and 
once again the audience heard them 
gladly. 


Opens With “Leonora,” No. 3 


Of the performance of the opening 
number, Beethoven's Overture to 
‘‘Leonora,” No. 3, it is not possible to 
Write with such unrestrained enthus- 
iasm. There were noble and there were 
stirring moments, but an evident anxiety 
to obtain the maximum of effectiveness 
brought an occasional suggestion of 


ee EE 


| Over-emphasis and exaggeration. Even 


‘ 
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| 


with Beethoven the dramatic, if un- 
bi ld urged, may lapse into the thea- 
tric, | 

When first he came upon the stage 
Dr. Koussevitzky was, aS usual, wel- 
comed by a standing orchestra and 
audience. Then and throughout the 
afternoon there was no doubt of the | 
warmth of his welcome. 
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From a Bust Made Last Winter by Mme. Koussevitzky and Included 
in the Current Exhibition at Symphony Hall 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 13, at 2.30 o'clock 


and 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 14, at 8.15 o'clock 


Symphony in D major (with the Horn Call) 
(B. & H. No. 31) 
I. Allegro. 


II. Adagio. 
III. Menuet. 


IV. Finale (Theme with Variations). 


Tcherepnin, N. Three Pieces for Orchestra, after a Tale of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Op. 59 
(First Performance) 
I. In the Room of the Ebony Clock. 
Il. A Revel. ‘ 
II]. Fate—The Spectre—The Fina] Struggle—The Chimes of Death. 


—— 


Beethoven Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, ‘‘Eroica,’’ Op. 55 
Allegro con brio. 

Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 

Scherzo: Allegro vivace: Trio. 

Finale: Allegro molto. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony of Beethoven 
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person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
t a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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For Koussevitzky 
At gery Hall 


COA 1377932 0 aa 
Portraits, “Busts, Parchments, 
To Mark His Tenth Year 


As Conductor Here 


Serge Koussevitzky came from Paris 

to Boston to be conductor of the Sym 
phony Orchestra. To note the end of 
this decade the management opened this 
afternoon, in the gallery behind the 
lower balcony at Symphony Hall, an 
exhibition of what may be called Kous- 
sevitzkiana. [t will remain on view, 
before and after concerts and during 
intermissions, for some weeks to come. 
Fortunately both the conductor himself 
and Mme. Koussevitzky are assiduous col- 
lectors and preservers of such memora- 
bilia. They have emptied thetr spoils 
into the current exhibition. Symphony 
Hall has drawn also from its stores: while 
& few other sources have contributed mod 
estly. The whoie should make an interest- 
Ing divertissement for the concert-going 
public. 

First the portraits of the eonduector: 
notably one on a large scale. firm and flow. 
ing of line, warm of color, made by the 
Russian, Petroy Vodkin, in 1925. A 
ond, Was painied last summer by Théo 
dor Stravinsky, the composer's SON. 
and is chiefiy remarkable for the 
dark shadows on either side of the 
head. Companion plece is the atmos 
pheric paste! of KNoussevitzky conductin2 
‘In Moscow at the first performance 
Of Skriabin’'s tone-poem ‘Prometheus,’ 
With the composer behind playing the 
piano-part. Over the whole is a roseat 
quasi-mystical, glow that might hav: 
pleased Skriabin himself. Note also Mrs. 
Page's painting of the conductor and the 
orchestra at rehearsal in Symphony Hall 
Originally shown at the exhibition that 
marked the semi-centenial year of 
orchestra. ) 

To the portraits add two notable and 
novel busts. One in bronze made recently 
by Mme. Koussevitzky and pictured else 
where on this page. 
cises them privately, 
abilities in such work, 
also well schooled. She enjoys, besides, 
the advantages of uncommon intimacy 
with her Subjects. Her bronze is the 
Koussevitzky of 1933. At the other end 
of the gallery is a singular ana impres- 
et, ae conductor, carved in 
© ini Ab a medium as granite by 
Gurdjan, tw Cnty years ago. It bids fair 
to excit Peneral cur val : vas os 
: “ite seneral Curiosity and is best 
Dei aits f. ee Riki. are ae 
«atl Mn ene photog ‘aphs 
asin The Lodnas he h ul Koussevitzky 
best of the graceless mint are gE ae 

aceress postures that instru- 


a IS ten years ago this month since 


we (* 


the 
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Though she exer- 


in which she was 


she has considerable | 


ment exacts; of the risen and eminent 
conductor at various stages in his 
career, in particular through the decade 
in Boston, A few caricatures—one from 
a Spanish source; another from the better 
davs of the Jondon Saturday Review 
(1924) comp ete the graphic array. 
| or memorabilia the curious eve lights 
first on the precious wreath in gold. 
‘given by private subscription to the con- 
ductor at the end of the fiftieth vear of 
the orchestra. Never before has the pub- 
lic seen it. As interesting and as rare 
is the parchment from Harvard University 
that honored Koussevitzky with the de. 
Sree of Doctor of the Laws—presum. 
ably musical. [t bears the Signatures of 
the illustrious gen |omen Of the Corpora- 
tion with the Univers ty’s dark red seal. 
Beside it the more modest parchment 
from Brown University and two certifi. 
cates, more modest still, that made the 
conductor officer and chevalier of the 
Krench Legion of Honor. Perhaps more 
to be cherished is a laudatory round robi} 
Signed by the members of a Spanish or 
chestra. They had worked with Kous 
sevitzky. 

Other cases contain notable scores thai 
the conductor has made known to audi- 
ences in Boston and New York, with his 
own large, Clear markings in blue pencil, 
as tor essential changes in rhythm. 
Finally, the curious may see the manu 
scripts of the tributes in tones, brief but 
often witty: that Honegger, Dukas, Tans 
man and other Parisian composers wroti 
fOr a dinner to Koussevitzky in 1925. at 
the instance of the newspaper, Comedia 
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in short, it is as though one were 
rambilng at ease through a Kousse. 
vitzKyian museum. da. FP; 


Two Classies, 
. Modern and 
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sLOussevilzky 


changes for the New Season. 
Haydn and Beethoven, 


Cherepnin and Poe 


el /$/1533]ran 


OR BEGINNING, a tieing of loose 

ends around the Symphony Con- 

certs at the outset of the new sea- 
a Son. ... Mr. Roger I. Lee has 
JjoInec the Board of Trustees Which now 
numbers a full ten... . One hundred 
and seven players ure listed in the pres- 
ent orchestra. One Violin, one trumpet, 
one tuba, have f£one, leaving three vacan- 
Cies unfilled. There are two newcomers 
among the clarinets: two among the 
horns. Otherwise the 
changed. ... His 


personnel is un- 
fSreat age and disable- 
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ents iIncidentil td It 
Withavawet amid general sympathy, of 
the editor of the program-book, r. 
*hilip Hale. 
: How, his store of notes, which naples 
passed to Symphony Hall, Mr. J. N. Bur : 
of its staff will assemble the descriptions 
of “standard works” and of other pieces 
more or less in the repertory. They will 
rain by his fresh choice among abound- 
ing material. Thus ‘‘the tradition of the 
program-books will be maintained. For 
new numbers out of the present day, 
Mr. Burk w.ll provide the notes—the 
weakness in recent years of that same 
“tradition.’’ He will also choose the 
diversifying entr’actes, long a distinction 
of the program-books, but now needing 
a modernizing hand. Mr. Burk’s fitness 
for the new task stood clear in his han- 
dling of Cherepnin’s music to a tale of 
Poe, the ‘‘novelty’’ in the current pro- 
eram. H's creditable share in the seml- 
centennial edition of the history of the 
orchestra prepared the way for him. 


Two classic composers began and end- 
ed this second concert, contemporary and 
contrasting—the one old, the other at 
young prime—in the Vienna of the turn 
of the eighteenth into the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Koussevitzky has enlarged 
and enriched the active repertory, here- 
abouts, of Haydn’s symphonies. He now 
returned to the “Symphony with the 
Horn-Call,” first heard at Symphony Hall 
three years ago. The historically minded 
could follow the four horns through the 
four movements. Never before—the sym- 
phony dates from 1765—had so many 
horns sounded from such a piece. The 
technically minded could also note the 
frequency of the first violin and the first 
violoncello as solo-instruments; so de- 
bate whether they were hearing a Sym- 
phony ‘“‘as is a symphony,’ or only a 
Sinfonia Concertante with virtuoso-parts. 
So the eighteenth century divided them. 

Amateur, dilettante and casual listeners 
may have taken other pleasures. For 
them, perhaps, the felicity of Haydn’s 
instrumental texture—his solo-violin or 
solo-ute, winding its limpid course 
against the suave background of the 
accompanying strings; the tang of the 
oboes against that same background— 
Sibelius did not invent it; the richness 
of the four horns, whenever they inter- 
vened, in the orchestral fabric. Those 


ably the euphonies of Haydn’s instru- 
ments and choirs. Fine was his ear and 
apt his hand with them. For these 
hearers, too, the finesse of his patterning, 
as When horns and strings, solo-violin 
and solo-violoncello, unfold, conduct and 


embroider the slow movement; or when {| 


orchestra and solo-voices are weaving 
the ever-changing design of the finale. 
Likely enough eighteenth-century lsten- 
ers wond red as much at it as at the per- 
sistent horns. 

We all know the firm-rhythmed, full- 
voiced Haydn of the Minuet in this rare 
Symphony. We take for granted and for 


recurring delight his singing voice, say | 


"pr 


piiqo AY ee te: BORO auL 


to forget the Hayd 
the Haydn of 


‘suo SfqeIAue Ue A[p4deYy 


estra afier”™* 


Beethoven, who was thirty when 


we | H *movement. We are prone 
nave wonrmpesee the | in the slow phd ager gee and scholar 
t in his day and prime; | 
om? tayan  vestutes and invernon ss | 
these horns and variat ons; e | 
Raven who unobtrusively plied these 
wavs and means; yet clothed them with 
his sensibility and his grace. We rise | 
to his perpetual freshness: for substance 
and style both preserve him. We clap 
our hands for good “Papa” Haydn who 
always pleases and forget the Josef 
Haydn who was also master-musician; 
Light and apt or clear and warm were 
conductor and orchestra with a “‘little’ 
symphony that is not little, 


i 
i 


Havdn was seventy, ended the concert | 
with the “Eroica’’ Symphony in biennial 
repetition. The program-book was pat 
with anecdote: In 1817, when Beethoven 
had written eight of his nine sympho- 
nies, a friend at supper asked him which 


he preferred. He insisted upon the, 


Third, in E-flat, which is “The Eroica.” 


Not'a few listeners, Friday afternoon, 


found themselves like-minded. The | 


Titan-hand and mind shape and fill and | 


drive the first movement, even if the 
blows are less heavy, the course less 
tumultuous, the matter less surcharged 
and concentrated, than they are in the 
Fifth. The substance, shape and prog- 
ress of the Funeral March have none oO! 
the moralizing, sticky Beethoven in one 
and another of the later slow move- 
ments. The Scherzo does not overdo 
repetition; yields only to that of the 
Fifth because it lacks a like miracle of 
transition. Not yet in the finale has 
Beethoven caught the habit of frenzies 
that a hundred-odd years afterward tend 


1 
| 
| 


i 


increasingly to sound and fury. Who'§ 


really treasures the choral close of the 
Ninth, however much he may thrill at 
the moment to the surging flood? 

To this day “The Eroica” seems to 
spring fully conceived,’ fully accom- 


of Beethoven, at last finding and releas- 
ing his mature self. Like Waener's 
‘“"Tristan’’—agreed that the opera is a 
very different matter—it might have been 
written in a single sustained heat of 
creation. The intensity that deepens 


‘each movement according to its kind 


never flags; the passion throughout is a 


plished, from the mind, hand and heart. 


proclaiming passion of the mind and. 


depths, Beethoven prevails. At every 
turn there is technical resource and mas- 
tery—the form for the substance, the 
means to the end. Are the horns through 


horns of Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan’’? 


| spirit. Sealing heights or lumbing | 
Same listeners must have heard as agree- | Pp fr 


| the finale a whit inferior to the renowned 


What he wills Beethoven expresses: at 


need lifts to exaltation; there maintains 


it. The first public performance was 


revelation for praise and blame to the 
listening Viennese. Some heard with 
unmistakable wonder and awe. A few 
whispered a word that we next to never 
use nowadays, which is “‘sublime.” Tt is 
the high merit of Dr. Koussevitzky that 
at each repetition of “The Eroica’’ he 
makes it sound as though we also were 
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. : {ment exacts; of the risen and eminent 17 be! ae part Se fabae DP 
For Koussevitzky conductor at various stages in his Sl neathied i 3 onutariaie Gal scholar. 
career, in particular through the decade yesterday received its first perform- tion as 


At Symp 29 Hall im Soston, A few caricatunes—One ‘trom | ance. Tcherepnin, an accomplishedis; the | 
if 


a ee a ee 


- a Spanish source; another from the better ' 

(OA yg 79. davs of the London Saturday Review j u “Yay Speed anny ga oe ee poor y a 

; Sts, v S, Nop dt eg ha iota 4 myth ast: parca | if body of instruments, although actual/e rise | 

To Mark His Tenth Year _ #"8t_ ons the precious wreath in gold. 1a N seldom be granted him. Most. of: ute eee 
‘given by private subscription to the con- la — Datee relies ya “as hibit 4 in yentepuia Mae 

As Conductor Her /ductor at the end of the fiftieth year of ie il Sante work bore = familiar asoent aT ame 
*t re year ol j Hine s work bore a familiar aspect. For Josef 
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ee ag ger ag eM aor the pub- the most part these orchestral strokes isicia 
T IS ten years ago this month since {6 the narehme. ~ e and as rare | and combinations were, appropriately 1 wer 
ee name Seam Paria a parchment from Harvard University “ eo ¢ P; rl enough, of the shuddery variety, but little” 
ip da SSeviaKy Came aris that hono roussevitzk : ; | , | ow : ' 
nored hKoussevitzky With the de- 2 wv 1erepnin S 1eéces a whatever evocation of horror the. 


to Boston to be conductor of the Sym- , 
, | ae gree of Doctor 3 —pres ¥ | 
phony Orchestra. To note the end of of the Laws—presum- : pieces offered was instrumental rather 


ably musical. [t bears the si , | 
anarement »¢ is F pig ars the signatures of A i i ic j 
ne le gag ga cae woaticag ete rg ye the illustrious gen l>men of the Corpora- | tter ale by Poe 7 athe that wncblacte melon: | a when 
lower balcony “hg " pearance Hall git oe wien the Univers ty’s dark red seal. This musie is of enormous technical roncert | 
A Sympnon! ai, &" | Beside it the more modest parchment P] d difficulty and it is not inconceivable jennial | 
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exhibition of what may be called Kous- f : ; 
ak ey 7 rom Brown WU rersitv <« . + . a 
niversity and two certifi- that yesterday’s hearty applause .was #8 P . 


sevitzkiana [t will remain on view o 
a emi + Cates, more modest still, that m: , ; thoven 
, . >Y* 7 a “7 cy uh , c 4 ade the r . . , , 


sh at ety | : and chevalier of the Pie hoa pai 
una e \ both the conductor himself to be cherished is a laudatory round robin | 3, Now Familiar “Eroica” ym the , 
; i 9 
iroica. . 


and Mme. Koussevitzky are assiduous col- | sj , : 
= KY ale ass S ¢ Signed by the members of a Spanis VW 
’ *e © vat aree ob Oe ee Ere . ; - *< Dad y r ’ ~ « » 9ANIsh Or J : ? + ~ : *: ° P ef ‘ : 
Svr y ly | | 
vmphony, and again in a masterly The | 


bilia. They have e ie 4r spoils jsevitzkyv | ey 
Tie, 4) y have mptied thet | spoils isevitzky, Relatively unfamiliar Havdn.le | 
“f 1@ current exhibition, Symphony _ Other cases contain notable scores tha! thrice-f; 13, ) Wi performance that seemed now and ll and 
all has drawn also from its stores; while | the conductor has made known to audi- Iriec-iamiiar Beethoven and a nov-j then to disclose and ompaaee a if tha | 
tan Oa, «here mess contributed mod- ;ences in Boston and New York, with his elty from the pen of Nicolai Tcherep- ge ty a detail generally overlooked. be less | 
eSuly. le Whoie shoul« ake an interest- own larg ‘lear m: re j rT , , Met! sis n : ~% 
Ing MuattHaseanent fo fe . : ca evn ' . ee ere: On ar markings in blue pencil, nin made the Symphony Concert of f ai hgggittg y gap aig, Psi harged 
bl; s: | L¢ COnCerl-Lolne — 0} essential! changes in rhythm. atts ' . . - rf rt Nn) * 5- in the 
public. Finally, the curious may see the manu. vesterday alternoon a concert on the ‘ tegen Nis greatness of the Eroica, prog- | 
" | ‘but would not the nobility and gran- 
_ deur of the music become even more one oO! 
in one 
move- | 


perb plaving of the orchestra than Kapparent if we were not permitted to 
for nh ca aban ib : Mi hear it with such frequency? 
l . the Interest ot the a overdo 
ee as paper, Comerdis ‘tor 
dor stravinsky, the composer's son, |. - -.Jn short, it is as though ge periormed, of the 


ywoawrs 
programme A long symphony at the end of a long 
3 tutes Sivas SJconcert, this Symphony yesterday was | f 
and is chiefly remarkable for the Yambling at ease through a Kous 1. ST ea tt fa Cenexced by HOt a few betere hee ie yy: 
dark shadows on either side of the | vitzkyian museum. hs.” 4 | HORN CALI SYMP twas run, and the applause at the end © aS 
it AD «lL, § HONY was less fervent and protracted than © gp eatay 
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First the portraits of the conductor; scripts of the tributes in tones, brief but whole more noteworthy for . 
notably one on a large scale, firm and flow- Often witty: that Honegger Dukas ‘Tans Me ae Sa eee Ae 
ing Of line, warm of color, made by the Man and other Parisian composers wr ig 
Russian, Petroy Vodkin. in 1925. A sec. for a dinner to Koussevitzky in 1995 up 
ond, Was painied last summer by Théo- the instance of the news nied 
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head. Companion piece js the atmos- “ b 7 a tend 
Pheric pastel of Koussevitzky conductine WO assiCs Che Symphony of Haydn, that in D fthat accorded the lesser musie of rik | 
‘In Moscow at the first pertormance 9 ) major “with the horn call,” one of the k Hayen and Tcherepnin, Pine 


OS Nt aa ME c SY argu e-weroey da tore ee ce ost antes ted CLUE EE | 
Of Skriabin's tone-poem Prometheus, here | — Ninth, however much he may thrill at 


With the composer behind 5 doc 4 M by Dr. Kousséevifeky 4 etree Ae | 

IS playing the % i ; (ZKY, 18 distinguished sal ell 
ay pat ci ; : Y he s sing ? 
piano-part. Over the whoie is a roseate. \' q> CY ia] caek from Its fellows by the composer's pr ea Aah Pace po ag ng flood’ 
quasi-mystical, glow that might have employment of a second pair of horns he i ware piney roca = seems to 

4 fee : ” pt ‘ . / : ~ cM , : ~s cs . o r " Ta , 
pleased Skriabin himself. Note also Mrs. a es | no doubt the first in use in symphonic my ca Sethe Pe aig st! ms fully accom: 
Page S painting of the conductor and the a OUuSsS 7m ¥. Ik T | seberese of the now customary horn 4 he Beath - ie ae lant 3 and and heart. 
orchestra at rehearsal in Symphony Hall, i K e y ivZ, a4 quartet. These instruments lend to the Van's 4 CELHOVER, GC IASC NMUNS ae ee 
r yur oo £28. * sv . , ; y . 

originally shown at the exhibition that eo Py mphony a pleasing robustness. There 2 OF | on nis ASsare ser. ake Wagner's 
marked the semi-centenja] year of the See | iS a difficult part for the first horn, ?4rse Pristan —agreed that the opera is a 
orchestra. rising once to a risky F-sharp, ana the} Very different matter—it might have been 

To the portraits ; ; this was oe: . , written in a single sustained 
: aits add two notable and _ . | AT - vaS handled yesterday in true! the th oes . S Sustained heat of 
“ci busts. One in bronze made recently J hanges for the New season, virtuoso style by Mr, Boettcher here ind— ih hay ae acces. Soe ceepeng 
y Mme. Koussevitzky . ete, ote 7 are solo passages fr if RR gt + nd each movement according to j | 
where on this hong and pictured else- | Havdn ond Beethoven oteubiowa tr See from the ‘cello, ness | never flags: the passion ahaa Ry. kind 
cises them pri com oh Senne eae: : id : in the fi i atlathone ic omects and Inter proclaiming passion of th a. md ana 
pe ivately, she has considerable | % - .. | hat variations solos S hos aia . € mind and) 
abilities in such work, in which she was Chez epnin and Poe flute and violin. $s also for coe spirit. Sealing heights or plumbing’ 
- Ja . ‘ ‘ r ; teat ; ’ n - a 3 > r . . ¢ f 
msg bi 5 hooled. She enjoys, besides, (Oat FA Yr 33 Da Lr ohne gl Mr. Koussevitzky, in istru- sce aentnoN en Drevals. At every 
with ~ eg ap Sp Ol uncommon intimacy 14 : | /d rhs “pl to warm applause, bade his. and vali 1ere is technical resource and mas- | 
Komeee cep ibiects. Her bronze is the OR BEGINNING, a tieing of loose | Redette uppayers, together with Mr. these | oct eon ton the substance, the 
Droeee viveky of 19383. At the other end ends around the Symphony Con- “th COO in murent and Mr. Burgin ing mete ae ee terior to ne ee 
of the gallery is a Singular and impres- certs at the outset of the new sea- deft psig places. Haydn makes yiolin ee oso Pinus 3 Dor yuan? eee 
3 eft use of these solo instru | horns of Strauss’s “Don Juan’? : 

wth ft ; ments, . : 


Sive bust of the conductor carved in Son... Mr. Roger I. Lee has 
‘ ts as | , ?, . 7 ae ee ve PME t= Mm hy . hs “a8 writi | _ . ; 
Gurdjan, twente medium as granite by  jolmed the Board of Trustees which now Seated With ae dinate teat 8U- when | need litte to exaltation: tree emaen: at) 
to excite general ae Tene, tae fair | divs io Aig I eah TER nD... - One hundred of effect. But so far pL On neUs wenne aving jit. The first public newforn Maintains 
seen in profile Se eee ian best en ‘c] Balt api Ma are listed in the pres- idea per se ar 0 saat musical inate. re lati for i are Eee 
- + +. . Along with the t orchestra. One violin, one trumpet ©, concerned, the sym- alert thee, BNE Dine ae 
portraits and busts many photographs | ?"& tuba, have gone. leaving three vine phony is not one of his more disti isten-} listening Viennese. Some heard with 
are hung: it: thiarpeahntes Wouseauines cies unfilled. There as shai otf ep chi oe creations. Stin- per-| unmistakable wonder and awe. A few 
Roe of theeseunle baat and making the AM fe. clarion, wy among th "We al now the trmfaytimedy.fun-| Woe eticatye” wh fy Te Rees MaMa 
Bri 28S postures that instru- Ss. Otherwise the personnel is un- ; m-rhythmed, full-| use nowadays, which is “sublime.” Tt is 
changed. ... Hic sreat age and: disable. voiced Haydn of the Minuet in this rare} the high merit of Dr. Koussevitzky that 
; aia symphony. We take for granted and for; at each repetition of “The Eroica” he 
recurring delight his singing voice, say |}makes it sound as though we also were 
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grea spi ce ar tao Phi zed, ith. Korsakoff and Poe by Tcherepnit , to 
Rega oot eee master: || Beethoven’s Eroica, went yesterday af- Thi d P eTramMimM 
oy i oe arpentny ve eae Pane | terndon’s program by the Boston Sym- | ue ro a © 
aed Be middle numbers were the elder Phony Orchestra, under Dr. Serge 
_Cherepn 8 “Three Pieces” after Poe's || Koussevitzky, conductor. The program, 
" me OF ‘The alge of the Red Death,” as follows, will be repeated tonight: 
olga. Bellevably they are Rapmants | Haydn Symphony nD Major | 
Or ‘the whole, of a ballet for the stage,| Tcherepnin, N Three Pieces for Or- FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 20, at 2.30 o’clock 
Bal emusic runs in Cherepnin’s blood.| chestra, fter a Tale of Edgar Allan 
anced’ fable and spectact stag li R VENING, OCTOBER 21, at 8.15 o'clock 
| I In the Room of the Bbony Clock SATURDAY E , ae a anne: 
e,| II A Reyel 
Aes is it Fate—The Spectre—The Final 
, Struggle—The Chimes of Death 
Beethoven Symphony Number 3 in E ; ; 
flat Major, “Eroica.” — | . Prelude. 
hel In tones we. he terse, geometrical precision of II. Forlane. 
verse the hall of the ebony clock ana) effect so, often achieved by the Boston “3 Lo ene 
hear it ticking ominously. In tones we; >/™Phony Orchestra, and so miracu- . AAigaudon. 
Mow the danci rout from salon to| J0USIY present at last week’s concert, 
‘salon and discover the mingled reckless-| */though it was the first of the season, a — 
S# and malaise with which, in time of | W®S 20t in evidence yesterday, How- Stravinsky “Le Sacre du Printemps’’ (‘The Rite of Spring’’) 


“Plague, they would have their pleasure. Sin aoe ae moe ot Pictures of Pagan Russia 
ts n ton s the Red Death‘steals upon them. sinan dy oma rag The Adorati f the Earth 
‘On the instant they perish and all around | *!¢8 line, sometimes carries with it a , OFStION OF SAC , 
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“Le Tombeau de Couperin” (Suite for Orchestra) 
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nye Coe . : ‘teq) Sense of lost spontaneity in production, Introduction—Harbingers of Spring—Dance of the Adolescents 
hey re Sree Ree Reh ae a polish amounting almost to glitter. | —Abduction—Spring Rounds—Games of the Rival Cities— 
scenario from his own hand end pomteat So pee rs ig 7 The Procession of the Wise Men—The Adoration of the 
yey _| 4 ‘ oving and. : ot 
1 nape writes an enhancing, project flow, and richly satisfying. | | Earth (The Wise Man)—-Dance of the Earth. 


ing, vivifying music. Here is no ques- , : 
tion of musical thought or symphonic de- The three pieces based on Poe's: . The Sacrifice. 


(heli alga te ‘” ° ° . . 
velopment. All shall be delineative and. onc nie Fi yp ruts ig in Baude- | Introduction—Mysterious Circles of the Adolescents—Glori- 
ben ghbe “ilk tee ne nee with jb the elder Teherepnin, who Wass pu. | fication of the Chosen One—Evocation of the Ances- 
Gee sesdulum: aaah hy an Tanda oii the pit of Rimsky-Korsakoff. For such eit an of the Ancestors—The Sacrificial Dance of the 
dancers; bite at the crises in the tale. fr | osen Une. 

‘Harn onic and instrumental color that : 

[ atch s each facet of the action from the : a meaeeiaaennaiareetis a 

‘orgy to the fate, that glows both sump._| ton-stirring set 

tuous and sinister, with many a grada-| this ¢ 1. aks 

tion between. Spel — is full of in- Sibelius : i 
erwoven implication. So . Allegretto. 
beat uubbal lahed Tempo andante ma rubato. 
clock, ir Vivacissimo; Lento e suave. 


Finale: Allegro moderato. 
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Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op.43 
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There will be an intermission before the symphony of Sibelius 
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hearing it for the first time. Listening BOSTON 3YMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


to him and to his present orchestra we ‘dn’ 
agree to most that devoted tradituon . - Seon apap) ‘1 ORE SG renee 
asserts. To us also comes the sense vr ‘rough the varied salaams to Rimsky- 


& great spirit: discovered, vitalized, b- Korsakoff and Poe by Tcherepnin, to 


erated. In none of the classic master- || Beethoven’s Eroica, went yesterday af- 
pieces does the conductor more excel. 'ternoon’s program by the Boston Sym- 


The middle numbers were the elder Phony Orchestra, under Dr. Serge 
_Cherepnin’s ‘‘Three Pieces” after Poe’s | Koussevitzky, conductor, The program, 
tale of sii of gd Fa one Red Death,” | as follows, will be repeated tonight: 
Summarized oniv the other day-in these | . : 
columns. Believably they are fragments. | Pay en, Pid 2 Sympnany In D Major 
or the whole, of a ballet for the stage,; Tcherepnin, N Three Pieces for Or- 
Ballet-music runs in Cherepnin’s blood.| chestra, fter a Tale of Edgar Allan 
He is long practised with it. As mimed| poe 
or danced fable and. spectacle, “The | 
Masque of the Red Death” might have | I In the Room of the Ebony Clock 
tempted Diaghilev in his imaginative, | II A Revel 
Adda a * 4b pala. ogre dead,} III Fate—The Spectre—The Final 
an re is no money now to spen on | . 
the mounting of gorgeous-chastly ballets. | Struggle—-The Chimes of Death 
Cherepnin’s three pieces emerge 4s | Beethoven Symphony Number 3 in E 
in ae ania hipped a the concert-| flat Major, “Eroica.” 

all inscribed to the conductor who yes- | , sa , 
ferday produced them In tones we sae hamid, geometrical precision of 
traverse the hall of the ebony clock ana €Cffect so, often achieved by the Boston 


hear it ticking ominously. In tones Wel ony Orchestra, and so miracu- 


ow the dancing rout from salon to 
Salon and discover the mingled reckless-} | ' : 
Mess and malaise with which, in time of bind nes a evidence yesterday. ow 
plague, they would have their pleasure. ever, such perfection in handling of dy- 


In tones the Red Death steals upon them. | Sisal tiene anteater ea rag 
On the instant they perish and all areund}' , 


: ; ‘a alen atiPieg Sense of lost spontaneity in production, 

eg ll ome ebony clock is also stilled of a polish amounting almost to glitter. 
To this scenario from his own hana. ~eSterday’s music was not so clean-cut 
Cherepnin writes an enhancing, project- | and perfect, but moving and fresh in 


ing, vivifying music. Here is no ques-| a — gear satisfying. | 
tion of musical thought or symphonic de- | OM; €e three pieces based on Poe's 
velopment. All shall be delineative and| ,™“4Saue of the Red Death,” in Baude- 
effectual. The means: rhythm and color | /#/rés French translation, were written 
and texture. Rhythms that swing with| PY the elder Tcherepnin, who was a pu- 
the pendulum; swirl or languish with the. pil of Rimsky-Korsakoff. For such 
dancers; bite at the crises in the tale,| @tmospheric music, frankly fragmen- 
Harmonic and instrumental color that ‘@ry and imitative in thematic material, 
catches each facet of the action from the’ “Mere is nothing to beat an imagina- 
orgy to the fate, that glows both sump- tion-stirring set of titles and programs. 
‘tuous and sinister, with many a grada- I this case the titles came first; the 
Ition between. Texture that is full of in-| music is by that much the loser. It is 
‘terwoven implication. So in the first When a composer writes his title and 
division we hear the heavy ticking of the | Program after he has finished compos- 
clock, insistent, forboding, against a fan- 1ng, that the best impressionistic music, 
'tasmal splendor. So in the second divi- aS music, is likely to be produced. 
sion the féte waxes now sensuously, now Although the section entitled ‘‘Fate”’ 
blatantly; halts and is chilled; while un-| turns Baudelaire’s wording of Poe's 
derneath, yet piercing through, the clock thoughts into music, as much as that 
‘ticks fatefully. So, in the third division form of metamorphosis may ever be ef- 
march the horror and the doom to the fected, other sections lose their intend- 
desolation and the silence. ed force by lengthiness, repetition of. 
Cherepnin’s will to compose is kindled. chimes, ‘‘tick-tocks,” and pauses. The 


Out of the resources and the sureness of | 
full maturity he writes. His theater be- monotony, the madness, and the mixed 


comes less a stage for dancers and beauty and terror of Poe and Baude- 
mimes than a theater for. bis i tah laire—which obviously inspired the 
Within his purpose and his field he works ¢omposer—did not carry over suffi- 
with manifest imagination; gt ig g ao. ciently into his work, despite the bril- 
he projects; characters as we aT Ana ~#nt performance it was given by the 
seribes. The students of scores wi orchestra. 


‘this “Masque of the Red Death” a multi- Beethoven's “Eroica” was solidly and 


farious study of ways, means and accom: warm) laved. 

| plishment. The effect upon the audience, ba rt A y b] The audience left the 
a no taste in its mouth. 

as most who knew the music foresaw, 3 ye Lad ae 

was instant and complete. Nor was it yg aft » BD. 

less upon Dr. Koussevitzky, conducting 

for his friend—conducting eon a 


lously present at last week’s concert, 
although it was the first of the season, 


MIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


Po 


7S | eae anaes 
hird Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 20, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 21, at 8.15 o’clock 


‘Le Tombeau de Couperin” (Suite for Orchestra) 
Prelude. 
Forlane. 
Menuet. 
Rigaudon. 


Stravinsky “Le Sacre du Printemps” (‘The Rite of Spring’) 
Pictures of Pagan Russia 
The Adoration of the Earth. 
Introduction—Harbingers of Spring—Dance of the Adolescents 
—Abduction—Spring Rounds—Games of the Rival Cities— 
The Procession of the Wise Men—The Adoration of the 
Earth (The Wise Man)—-Dance of the Earth. 


The Sacrifice. 
Introduction—Mysterious Circles of the Adolescents—Glori- 
fication of the Chosen One—Evocation of the Ances- 
tors—Ritual of the Ancestors—The Sacrificial Dance of the 
Chosen One. 


Sibelius ; / . Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op.43 
. Allegretto. 
Tempo andante ma rubato. 
Vivacissimo; Lento e suave. 
Finale: Allegro moderato. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony of Sibelius 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 

Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 

it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


[he works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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The Fete-Day 
— Of Stravinsky 
And Sibelius 


Prelude from Ravel-Couperin, 


**The Rite of Spring”’’ at 
Present Climgx 


Ce 21;7 533 [AA~—~ 
GAIN, at _. Symphony Concert 
of Friday, Dr. Koussevitzky 
was’ fortunate _§ in program- 
making. Some prefer four num- 
bers to the three that now filled the 
jis‘, Four-—they argue—usually imply 
two of shorter length, at least one) 
of Jess exacting substance; so better. 


serve the hearer’s receptive and retain- | 


ing faculties. Of the three in question) 
only one was a symphony, desirably, as 
some also assert. True, programs con- 
taining two symphonies are rather a con-| 
ductors’ fashion nowadays. Mr. Toscanini | 
and Mr. Walter cultivate them in New 
York: ‘while to them in Boston Dr. 
Koussevitzky is no stranger. The usual 
objection seems reasonable. However di- 
verse in contents and st~'e the two sym-| 
phonies may be, both follow more or less 
faithfully the symphonic course. For the 
listening ear and mind, starts, halts and 
goai remain the same, be the tonal pros- 
pects alone the way never so Various. 
Ravel’s suite, “Le Tombeau de Cou- 
perin,”’ Stravinsky’s ‘‘Rite of Spring,’ 
Sibelius’s Second Symphony—the three 


items of Friday-—knew no such limita-| 
tion. The first was timely revival. In) 


thirteen years, only twice has it proved 
its clear deserts at these concerts; while 
on each occasion the orchestra excelled 
and the audiences applauded. Ravel’s 
title implies both homage and imitation. 
They are unusually apt to this autumn 
of 19338. For two hundred years ago last 
September, the Francois Couperin, whom 
ne would recall and honor, died at Paris 
in, full note as composer. Blsewhere on 
these pages an article translated from 
Monsieur Edmond Jaloux and a plate 
from the Music Room at the Public 
Library modestly serve the same end. 
The performance of Stravinsky’s 
“Sacre” brought to climax the. series 
began at Symphony Hall under Mr. 
Monteux in 1924 continued at irregular 
intervals by Dr. Koussevitzky. ... Ifa 
symphony of Sibelius was desirable only 
six months after the end of a full cycle 
of them, the Second most holds the usual 


a 


three of Brahms. 
'numbers were the music of composers 
now living and working. 


|a  twentieth-century and 


audiences. Connoisseurs may prefer the 
Fifth or still more the Seventh; but with 
the public the Second is to the other six 
of Sibelius as the First is to the other 
. Finally, all three 


With them, 
more than with ancients or classics, 
many instinctively associate the Boston 
Oachestra and its conductor. 


Originally tavel wrote his four 
“Couperin-pieces’” for piano, since he 
would do homage to a master of the 
harpsichord Subsequently he scored 
them for small orchestra; with his usual 
deftness left hardly a trace of origin be- 
hind. To a Prelude succeeds a sprightly 
Forlana: before the final Riradoon stand: 
a Minuet. A slight dryness, that has in 
creased through Ravel’s later years, may 
haunt all four, Otherwise felicitous in- 
vention, adroit craftsmanship, unerring 
and unfailing sense of style distinguish 
them. The germ of each piece sounds 
freshly, has character, invites develop. 
ment and decoration. Both flow easily 
and in measure from a quickened mind, a 
light, su.e hand, 

Here and there the Suite diffuses the 
old lavender of the ancient — style. 
Oftener, as at the end of each division, 
tavel-like 
Piquancy seasons it. Graceful motion 
tempers the formal course of the Prelude. 
We listeners must have aristocratic ears, 
The Forlana cultivates a polished, ele- 
gant sprightliness. The Minuet is stately, 
but without tonal pomp. The dancers 
move intimately, as in their own salon. 
A hint of melancholy now and then 
shades the Rigadoon; tor the instant the 
sun has gone into a broken cloud, Over 
the whole gkilfully simple harmonic and 
instrumental devices make _ pattern 
and texture like brocaded silk. - Through- 
out, this ancient-modern charm is irre- 
sistible. Light the rhythm but firm the 
structure. 

Debussy in his last broken years liked 
to eall himself ‘“‘musicien Francais.” 


Often, as in these ‘‘Couperin-pieces,”’ the | 
unvretentious Ravel better deserves the. 
title. Even the dry tang has Gallic) 


flavor. The unlabored clearness, the un- 
obtruded musical logic of each move- 
ment, the nice jointure of matter and 
manner, are unmistakable French traits. 
So also are the grace, the charm, the 
elegance, all ease and readiness to the 
moment. The occasional touch of pass- 
ing melancholy sets the seal, 

But the Suite is also homage to Cou- 


perin—garland such gs he himself might 
have woven, hung now on his’ tomb. 
Imagine the scene engraved in eight- 
eenth-century fashion—the medallion of 
Couperin ~set Into the pseudo-classic 
sepulcher;” before it Ravel, mantled. 
bowed, but still courtly, depositing the 


sheets. of his “homage”; chubby infants 
With trumpets of fame above; furbelows 
of musical instruments below; ‘“‘Respect- 


fully Dedicated,” so forth and onward. 


| Ln simone baa 


| For all its 20 years of age, Stravin- 
sky’s ‘The Rite of Spring’’ apparently 
is still confined to that class of music 
more or less reprehensibly termed, ac- 
cording to the point of view, ‘‘debat- 
able.” Several persons left Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon before the 
first part of the incomparable Igor’s 


rousing celebration of Springtime rites 
in pagan, prehistoric Russia had been 
completed. One would like to have 
heard the first performance of this mu- 
sic, as the outraged Parisians heard 
it—as best they could above cut-calls 
and hissing—in 1913, when the score is 
recorded to have made murderous as- 
sault upon their ears. What an ex- 
perience it would have been! 

Today, a score of years later, parts 
of this work, notably the introductions 
to the two sections, have become less 
startling, even tame in the light of 
what has been composed since then, 
Yet the music, on the whole, has not 
been so mellowed by time as to per- 
suade the many to greet it with smiles 
that are not a little wry. It ilikewise 
remains a landmark in modern music, 
substantially the end of one period and 
the beginning of another whose ulti- 
mate end is not yet in sight. The sheer, 
overwhelming force of “The Rite of 
Spring,’ its power of graphic delinea- 
tion of incident (in spite of the fact 
that the composer regarded it as 
strictly ‘‘abstract’’ music) are still en- 
thralling. And the extraordinary or- 
chestral technic used byStravinsky has 
not ceased to influence composers who 
‘have followed, 

The remaining two numbers on a 
balanced and varied program were 
Ravel’s ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’’ 
and the Second Symphony of Sibelius. 
Like most of the music which this 
clever French contemporary has com- 
posed, ‘‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’’ dis- 
plays exceptional distinction of techni- 
cal ability. Ravel sought literally to 
raise a musical monument to the ge- 
nius of Francois Couperin, who flour- 
ished in France between 1668 and 1733, 
and whose crisp, gay and fleeting mu- 
sic is widely admired even today. Ra- 
vel has here been able to write in his 
own modern harmonic and melodic 
idiom, yet in the forms of Couperin’s 
time and in deliberate imitation of 
Couperin’s style. The result is a par- 
adoxical~and agreeable—blending of 
archaicism and modernity. But this 
work suffers from the esthetic anemia, 
Which has touched so much of Ravel's 
music; there is no depth and no emo- 
tional substance, only external glitter. 

One of the most gratifying aspects 
of Dr Koussevitzky’s taste is his fre- 


uent performance of the music of 
gibelius, that genius of Finland who 
can be compared to no other#com- 
poser, either of the past or present. 
Last season we had the pleasure of 
hearing all of his seven symphonies, 
together with the tone poem ‘'Tapiola. 
One would welcome repetition of the 
symphonies and ‘Tapiola’’ this year, 
and inclusion of the violin concerto 
and the tone poem ‘“‘En Saga.” 

Miles remarks in Lucien Price’s su- 
perb *‘Winged Sandals,’’ when contem- 
plating the Parthenon, that he fails 
to understand how anyone can regard 
that ancient Grecian temple without a 
feeling of worship, and that “‘your feel- 
ing is not to worship by bowing down, 
but by standing erect and looking up.”’ 
The music of Sibelius prompts a simit- 
lar urge to stand erect and loo! up. 
This Finnish master commands a 
wholly individual manner of express- 
ing himself, Yet what he says has 
well-nigh cosmic breadth, In all mu- 
sic only a few composers have been 
rranted the power of such utterance. 
Few will dispute the symphonic genius 
of Brahms and the exquisite beauty 
of his music. Yet, Brahms’ symphon- 
ies, ‘save for the colossal first move- 
ment of that in C minor, do seem more 
intimate, more restricted in scope of 
feeling, when compared to the sym- 
phonies of Sibelius, It has been re- 
marked that Sibelius was thinking) 
about the Finnish land and people, 
when he conceived this D major sym- | 
phony, a work not altogether repre- | 
sentative of him in maturity and one) 
frequently reminiscent of Tchaikovsky. | 
He got his feet off the ground, how- | 
ever, and in the last movement figura- | 
tively soared to immeasurable heights. 

The orchestra goes on tour next 
week, At the concerts of Nov 3 and 4 
Honegger’s ‘‘Mouvement Symphonique 
No, 3, new to America; Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, and a Mozart piano 
concerto in E-flat will be played. Egon 
Petri, a distinguished Dutch pianist, 


will be soloist. Cs We ame 


/9Q°By GEORGE &. McMANUSo¢ © 


h, 


Ravel's “Tombeau de Couperin, 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps” and | 
the Second Symphony by Sibelius make > 


up this week’s program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor. None of these. 
works is new to the Boston public and. 
the program gave notable variety as 
well as distinct satisfaction to those | 
who hope for a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the creations of these 
composers. 

Readers of this newspaper have had 
these compositions described with telling 
effect by the wise and discerning pen 
of Mr. Philip Hale, making a further 
detailed discussion at this time a matter 


Ri -~ ¢ —— oo ie 


of questionable taste. 
Interesting, indeed, are one’s con- 
clusions after a goodly number of hear- 
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ings of Stravinsky’s ‘‘Sacre.” What a 
furore it raised in Paris at its first per- 
formance! Yet yesterday’s audience 
gave vent to no marked Zeal, for or 
against the work itself, despite an ex- 
ceptionally fine performance. Certainly 
in the degree that it no longer horri- 
fies, it no longer fascinates. Is it reach- 
ing the level of an almost everyday 
affair? | 

Despite Stravinsky’s assurance that 
the work is a piece of “abstract” music, 
it was first heard as a ballet. But it 
ig aS a purely instrumental work that 
we hear it today, a presentation that 
need not give the least impression of 
incompleteness. 

Musical devclopments of the past 20 
years have stressed rhythmic interest, 
and the importance of rhythm in the 
“Sacre” is paramount. Orchestrally, it 
is not a work in which Stravinsky 
speaks through an economy of means. 
Such a glorious body of instrumental- 
‘ists is the Boston Symphony Orches- 
‘tra, under the magnetic leadership of 
Dr. Koussevitzky, that difficulties of a 
technical nature scarcely exist—a rare 
boon for the composer of complex 
'scores. : 
| Sibelius, thanks to years of devoted 
propaganda by such appreciators as 


Ferrucio Buson!, Cecil Gray and Serge 
Koussevitzky, is becoming an almost 
'pOpular composer. His second sym- 
‘phony with its definite Tschaikowskian 
‘leanings in matters of rhythm and in- 
strumentation, was superbly played, and 
concluded yesterday’s program. This 
Symphony makes a purely musical ap- 
* peal, with or without a knowledge of 
its non-musical aspirations. 

One returns to Ravel’s ‘“‘Tombeau de 
Couperin” which came first in yester- 
day’s concert. 

The version heard yesterday is the 


Sibelius Second are in danger of be- 
coming too familiar. Both were 
played iast season. 

This time, only a handful of in- 
dignant Friday subscribers expressed 
their. disapproval of the Big, Bad 
Russian Wolf by walking out on the 
“Sacre.” Are the notorious rhythms 
‘going threadbare, or were they less 
‘incisively enunciated than in pre- 
}vious performances, or was it simply 
that we have heard the score too 
frequently? Everybody at all events 
responded to the climax of the sym- 
phony. The sophisticated archaism 
of the Ravel suite was subtly pro-. 
jected. 

Retirement of Mr. Philjp Hale 
from active service as editor of 
the program books of the Boston or- 
chestra has caused deep and gen- 
eral regret. Mr. Hale, who shares 
/with Mr, W. J. Henderson the title 
of Dean of American critics, has 
written the historical and descrip- 
tive notes for these concerts since 
1901. His own learned comments and 
analyses and the aptness and 
scholarliness of the quoted materia] 
he has selected have made these 
program books invaluable to the 
student of orchestral music. Happily, 
Mr. Hale remains Officially the an- 
notator of the programs, and his 
hotes on compositions already in the 
repertory still constitute the major 
material in the program books. Notes 
on new works dare being provided 
this year by Mr. J._N. Burk of the | 
Symphony Hall staff: ie aa 


composer’s Own and he has clothed - Climax of His Second 


in an orchestral garb of beautiful tex- 
ture and subtle transparency. 

The entire program was played in a 
way that one has come to expect from 
the Boston Symphony. Dr. Koussevitz-' 


kv shared with his men the eager ap- 

plause of the audience. Mack 

GALL ID AMA 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


For the program of the third pair 
of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Oct. 20-21), Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky forbore the search for 
novelties and contented himself with 
three familiar items of the reper- 
tory: Ravel’s Suite, “Le Tonbeau 
de Couperin,” Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps” and Sibelius’s Second 
Symphony. None of these calls for 
special comment; all has been said 
about them that it is necessary to 
Say. Perhaps the “Sacre” and the 


Leaves Audience 


_ Impressed 
— Ou Ti, [9K 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
If the Symphony concert of a week 
ago, with its two classical symphonies, 
was a somewhat sedate affair, that of 
yesterday afternoon, which offered 
both Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring” 
and the Second Symphony of Sibelius, 
fairly seethed with excitements. 


ON TOUR NEXT WEEK 


Next week the Orchestra goes on a 


tour that takes it to seven cities be- 
tween here and Chicago, and presum- 
ably Dr. Koussevitzky will display to 


yesterday afternoon. When he does, 
his audiences are certain to be astound- 
ed. Some of us hereabouts are becom- 
ing accustomed to these signs and 
wonders, but the fact remains that, for 
technical reasons, orchestral per- 
formances of such transcendent ex- 
cellence and eloquence have not long 
been possible and even today are not to 
be found in many parts of the earth. 
Before the numbers mentioned. there 
came yesterday, in oblique tribute to 
the great French writer of pieces for 
the clavecin who died 200 year’s ago 


last month, Ravel’s own transcription . 


of his planoforte suite, ‘“‘The Tomb of 
Couperin.’’ The music, not unfamillar 
here, in either version, is dexterous and 
charming, occasionaly spiced, as in the 
Forlane, with recondite harmonies, 
The performance yesterday matched the 
music. 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre” 


To hear Stravinsky's “Sacre” for the 
second time within a year was to he 
reminded that there is dross mixed 
with its = gold. Stravinsky cannot 
everywhere sustain the level he reaches 
in the extraordinary opening pages of 
this ballet of pagan Russia. 

There is some sound and fury that 
seems of little significance, at least 
when the music is divorced from the 
stage, There are wearisome repeti- 
tions and the Dance of Sacrifice, that 
Should be climax to the whole, fails to 
produce a truly cumulative effect. 


Climax of Sibelius’ Second 


No doubt the radical Stravinsky 
would have scorned the methods and 
means by which Sibelius rears the final 
climax in this D major Symphony. But 
whereas the Finn leaves the listener 
limp and shattered, the end of the 
Russian’s piece finds him wondering a 
little what the tonal fuss was all about. 

Each of Sibelius’ seven symphonies, 
even the elusive Sixth, has its special 
merit and appeal, but for the present 
the Second—the symphony, if we are to 
believe the composer’s friend Georg 
Schneevoigt, of a Finland that visioned 
deliverance from Russian oppression— 
is the one that strikes hardest and 
Sinks deepest. There is little else in 
music that can rival, in its own field, 
the Symphony's ° final progress from 
darkness into blinding light. 


Bostonward 


one or more of them these pieces of 


Come Praises 
From Chicago 


Oe ee ee er ee 


The Symphony Orchestra in 
The Western Capital, 
Schnabel’s Concert 


Jed 2.65933 Vra~ 


HE AIR MAIL brings timely from 
Cnicago the reports and refleec- 
tions of the newspapers last Tues- 
day upon the concert there, on 
the preceding evening, by the Boston Or- 
chestra—the second during Dr. Kousse- 
vVitzkv’s term. Mozart’s ‘Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik,” a serenade for strings; 
Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring,’ unheard 
in the western capital through eight 
vears; Sibelius’s Second Symphony, 1n 
1) major filled the.program. “The con- 
vert made a profound impression,” said 
The Herald and iKxaminer in summary. 
It was heard by an audience that filled 
the hall.- It was acclaimed’ with convic- 
tion. It should react to restore the con- 
cert-going habit among musie-loving Chi- 
cagoans, which a combination of the un- 
satisfactory but accessible radio and hard 
times has done much to discourage.” 
“It was no small part of last evening’s 
excitements,’’ continues The Daily News, 
also in summary, ‘“‘to witness its creator 
demanding of an efficient and beautiful 
instrument the precise measure of its 
capacity. It was invigorating to observe 
standards and taste of equal faultlessness 
employed at tremendous pitch. In the 


‘selection of his orchestra and his de- 


mands upon it Mr. Koussevitzky pre- 
sents himself as a technician of the finest 
order. In the compilation and the de- 
livery of the program he proved a com- 
municative and enjoyable spokesman, as 
reserved as he was vigorous.’”’ 

Of course there was demur to the pro- 
gsram. The reviewer for The American 
believed the matter, but not the manner, 
Of the concert ‘“‘open to grave criticism. 
It was not a good program.” He prompt- 
ly labelled “The Rite of Spring” as 
“brutal” and repined under ‘‘the loudest 
performance we have heard on the stage 


_of Orchestra Hall.” But “to play it at 
'all is a feat for any orchestra; while to 


play it well is an achievement that only 
a great orchestra can attain. To say 
that it was now played well is to under 
State the case.”’ 

For the reviewer of The Herald anc 
Icxaminer, “‘The Rite’ was also a music 
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“of somber brutality.” . . . “Not even 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s gift to discover and 


project all varieties of pulse and of quali- | 


tative and dynamic contrast could make 
the work as a Whole other than monoto- 
nous.” But “the fascination of Kousse- 
titzky’s graphic and facile beat, 
flexibility of his orchestral speech, 
disciplined riot of sound, the 
tumult of this bedlam of erowling horns, 
ehrieking wood-winds, thudding percus- 
sions and wailing strings, Was as stimu- 
lating as any ballet could have been,”’ 
While the reviewer of The Tribune wan: 
dered away into quasi-humorous reflec- 
tions on the absence from Stravinsky's 
music “of a few hairy mammoths, saber- 
toothed tigers and a diplodocus or two, 
he agreed that “here was a performance 
boh stirring and hypnotizing.” The re- 
viewer for The Daily News was lke- 
minded: “This famous work came trom 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s baton in a single great 
slab of chisled sound, appearing formless 
save in the regularity of its alteration be- 
tween string and wind timbres and in the 
steadiness of its harsh and unremitting 
pressure. The performance of this, as of 
the two other works on the program, Was 
magnificent for the assurance and powe! 
of its movement, for the cleanness of its 
workmanship and for the general breath- 
less impression it gave of being the exact 
realization of an energic, intelligent and 
highly organized plan.” 
The performance of Sibelius’s Symphony 
was equally praised. ‘*Koussevitzkv,” 
said tne Herald and Kkxaminer, 
the harmonic color at every moment. He 
decked it out with all the of a rich 
orchestral palette. He discovered rhythnis 
that pulsed and glowed behind and 
through it. He drew across it translucent 
veils of counter-melody. 
pageantry and drama, too, with 
Stant dilation and contraction of 


“stressed 


hues 


a 


of noble cl maxes, expertly prepared and 
delivered with the persuasive ardor of 
great tonal] orator.” 

The orchestra had just share 
printed plaudits. In Mozart’s 
according again to The Herald and FE-x- 
aminer, the string choir exhibited a tone 
‘that for variety, for subtle nuance, for 
lightness that yet was strong and firm 
' texture, for contrasts both in quality 
and in range, kept the listener alert, vel 
never exceeded the limits of the classic 
pattern.’ To the reviewer for The Trib- 
une the plaving throughout the concert 
was “good to hear. This is an admirable 
organization, excellent “tn tone, alert in 
bearing, full all the merits of a fine 
orchestra in suave melody, brilliant per- 
formance, smashing climax. Over them 
alWays was Dr. Koussevitzky, an ener- 
gsetic, dominating personality, directing a 
Phrase with his baton, shaping it with 
his left hand.”’ | 
| Finally, from The Herald and Exam- 
iner, which printed the ablest and most 
thoroughgoing review, a paragraph about 
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in 
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the | 

, | 
the | means 
ordered | 


i with greater precision. 


It was orchestral! | 
CO VM}= | 
soOnori- | 
ties in infinite’y varied contrast, a series | 


these | 
serenade, 


conductor himselt? “He is one of 
ereat dramatists of the baton, one 
the inspired masters of orchestral] ad. 
But though his art is persona) ip 
‘its force, its sincerity, its theater, and 
in the fine and active imagination tha 
discovers. such varied and stimulating 
of display, such high adventur: 
in the staid and heretofore solemn world 
of the ~~~ phony, it is nevertheless based 
on a brilliant and impeccable technic. N, 
conductor communicates his intentio: 
His beat is 
unmistakable as it is eloquent. In co 
sequence, ihe ensemble of the Bost: 
Orchestra retains its infallibility in 
elassie purity and serenity of Mozart. 
| turmoil of Stravinskv or the ‘noble sv; 
phonic 


ithe 
the 
oT 

dress. 


drama of Sibelius.” 
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Mouvement Symphonique No. 3_ 
. 4in F minor, Op. 36 
(in movimento di valse). 
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Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in E-flat 
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pizzicato ostinato: Alle 
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on November third and fourth. 


Fourth Programme 


Andante sostenuto; moderato con anima 
There will be an intermission after the concerto 


Andantino in modo di canzona. 


Scherzo 


Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 
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Stravinsky (Summer, 1930) 


Snapshot Taken at Plombiéres-les-Bains in the Vosges 
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FIFTY-THIRD SKASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


Next week the orchestra will give concerts in Buffalo, Chicago, 
Ann Arbor, Dayton, Columbus, Pittsburgh and Schenectady. 
The next regular pair of concerts will take place 
on November third and fourth. 


Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 3, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 4, at 8.15 o'clock 


Honegger Mouvement Symphonique No. 3 


Mozart Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in E-flat 


Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 


I. Andante sostenuto; moderato con anima (in movimento di valse). 
Ii. Andantino in modo di canzona. 


III. Scherzo; pizzicato ostinato: Allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 


SOLOIST 
EGON PETRI 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 


A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, November 2, at 5.15 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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this H-flat Goncerto became fourfold—|.ngeq the Symphony to become mere de- 
Mozart’s, the pianist’s, Dr. Koussevit- vice, almost hand-me-down, in Honeg- 
zky’s, ‘the orchestra’s. The: impression ger’s workshop, as it seems in this Third 
from the slow movement was more @*-\gymphonic Movement? Routine stuff for 
chestral than pianistic. In the finale certain but stuff that is still cast in that 
both factors were as one in the contrasts ynforced and significant atonality which | 
of substance and texture. is unmistakable self-expression, though) 


ury concermo, even a 


by Mozart, may invite most of 
the soe dts darts. It can be a pgocnacn 
job, strung. together in the, day's wor 
for the day’s pay, taking the easiest wi 
displaying the virtuoso, tickling as oO. - 
as need be the casual ear, letting a 


else slide. 


an eighteenth-cent 
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As it happened again, this Kor his part Mr. Petri distinguished yarlborough Street and Heath Hill avert | 


oe 


numbered 482 in himself by a rare fineness of finger (aS ;peir ears. Solidity and substance and 


© Concerto in E-flat, | | 
eir Cea bey Koechel’s identifying catalogue, is not the mid-nineteenth-century _ reviewers gobriety, a deep-seated readiness and en- 
. . ! liked to say); a most sensitive ear to ergy, still distingush Honegger; but they 


Bar G33 


Mozart with Petri Signally 
At the Symphony Concert, 
Chaikovsky Furore 


ie 8 eee eee 


ISELY chosen and played 
by distinguished hands, the 
much-abused concerto can 
still assert itself. Within 
easy memory young men and maidens, 
old men and children, variously de- 
cried it as outworn, superfiuous musical 
form, no longer deserving place in ser- 
ous concerts. If it existed primarily to 


i » virtuoso-performer in the solo- | | SS | 
Bart, out x 1 ‘and touching beauty. — : ! 
pla--, it appeared, were numbered, though | hears the piano, but quite as often wooc- 
| | winds, 


part, out with it. The days of such dis- 


in all probability they will continue as 
long as human nature on stage and in 
auditorium remains unaltered. Hight- 
eenth-century concertos—the argument 
ran—were no more than parlor games 


misconceived, miscontrived, misnamed. 
What the composer had really put to 
naper was a symphonic piece In which 


he had added a piano to the other orches- |. 


tral instruments for a more or less con- 
spicuous part. So Beethoven with his 
fourth and fifth concertos, and Brahms 
with his first and second, ‘sot by,” 
the boys say. Yet either—the extremists 
repeated—would have been better | ad- 
vised had he made his solo-part a "piano 
obbligato.”” In this twentieth century, 
“of course,’’ music put by such child- 
ich things; but somehow musicians, be- 
ing mere men and subject to the weak- 
nesses of flesh and spirit, still nfade and 
played them. Worse and worse, toward 
the end of the nineteen-twenties, along 
came a tendency to return to the classic 
forms and to write assiduously in them. 
It persists to this day. Once more human 


nature which. as we all know, is way- | 


ward, defeated the theorists. 


— oe 


As it happened, the concerto that car-. 


ried all before it at the Symphony Con- 


cert of Friday was no twentieth, or even) 


nineteenth, century, piece. It was s gned 
unobtrusively by W. A. Mozart, dated in 
1785, one of his later and richer years. 


It was, indeed, one of a set of three, the. 


other two of which were played at Sym- 
bhony Hall within recoliection by Mr. 
Orlov and Mr. Simonds severally. Now 


as useless to linterpe in the practice of | call the abandoned beauty. aerate, 
her art as a silver-gilt snuff-box. AS for | first movement, which remains the pilan- 
= c 2 ’ } , P = . . - 6 . > 4 ¢ ’ > 


as 


wide-ranging 


that sort of piece. ! ss 
Tt contains a slow movement In which 


the’ orchesira is often predominant 
and prevailing voice; that is ha ae ng 
symphonically, within the limits of 17! 0, 
as though Beethoven or Brahms had 
shaped and filled it; that is no virtu- 
oso’s exhibition-ground but an unfolding 
of musical thought and musical emotion. 
True, the “daimonic’ Mozart, as they 
call it in these latter days, does not 
thrust out of it; but through it sings a 
Mozart “most musical, most melancholy, 
touched by inner and outer experience 
that transforms thought, which was pure 


‘music. into emotion 4S musically ex- 
'pressed. The sentiment, as the Vienna 
tof the seventeen-eighties called it, rises 


for us of the nineteen-thirties to poign- 
ancy. Idea and expression, facture and 
texture, are assim lated into a Single 
Through it one 


horns, the orchestra as well, 
In the finale, also, which idealizes the 


‘usual tripping, sparkling close, stands 42 
‘slower middle section, suffused again by 


melancholy mood as though it would re- 
Even the 


texture—the craftsman’s skill, the poet's 
fancies. 

This remarkable concerto Was as fre: 
markably played, first by Mr. Egon Petri, 
as pianist, making, unless this report 14s 
mistaken, his first pubiic appearance in 
Boston; second by Dr. Koussevitzky and 
a reduced orchestra in familiar skil] and 
sensibility as accompanists. Mr. Petri, 
a Hollander with the stature and the dig- 
nity of his race, nursling of Busoni and 
protezé of Paderewski, passes for pianist 
who can range from the austerities of 
Brahms to the lusters of Liszt. Beyond 
that pale, as he now proved, he can 
achieve the utmost deticacies of Mozart 
and the piano; while others praise him to 
the:sky in Bach. Clearly a full-freighted, 
pianist whom Bostonians 
may soon hear in Beethoven also. 

The prowess of Dr, Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra in concertos is an-old story; 
but one warranting repetition since it is 
the way of all orchestral and much con- 
ductorial fiesh to take their ease in such 
pieces. To the contrary Dr. Koussevit- 
zky is all for the integrity of qa concerto 
Aas musical composition no less than so- 
loist’s piece; would have orchestra and 
soloist in adept, sympathetic interplay; 
would deny it no care and pains that he 
and his musicians may bestow. The 
adroit delicacy of the first movement in 


tone: a clear comprehension that he was 
playing an ancient music upon a modern 
piano; A penetrating and communicating 
sympathy with Mozartean substance and 
stvle. From his fingers—and understand- 
inge--the traceries of the first movement 
flowed with equal clarity, delicacy and 
elegance. The tone was limpid and shim- 
mering, never hard, brittle or opaque; 
the phrases edgeless and gently molded: 
the transitions finely spun; the adjust- 
ments flawless, with never an erroy;y of 
over-accent on the one side or lapse into 
dry mechanics on the other. Throughout 
musical poise tempered musical life. 

To both in the slow movement Mr-.! 
Petri added felicity of finger and feeling.’ 
His euphonies with the woodwinds and| 
horns melted on the ear. Within the! 
narrow range that the music imposed, | 
his shadings of its melancholy were subtle’ 
and Jovely. There was no tonal color in! 
our sense of the words, only a distilled) 
heauty of musical sound, a like trans-' 
nguration of the mood within—the Mozart 


of these Andantes and Adagios in spirit 
and in truth. Through the final division, 
Mr. Petri had only to recall the finesse 
of the first, the felicities of the second, the 
sense of style that distinguished both, 


ere 


The new piece of the afternoon was 
Honegger’s Third Symphonic Movement 
written of late to round out a triology that 
began with ‘‘Pacific, 2-3-1,’’ the ‘‘locomp- 
tive piece’; continued with ‘‘Rugby,’’ the 
“football piece’; now ends with a piece 
unlabelled save as it bears audible marks 
of the other two. It is, in fact, a good- 
enough job of the routined Honegger, set- 
ting to his music-making as a journalist 
sets to his writing. There is the temper- 
ate, unaffected use of the atonal idiom: 
the high-powered percussive, modernistic 
rhythms by this time so ingrained in 
some Of us that they thrill even when 


Hionegger plies them no more than me- 


chanically; the propulsive urge from first 
measure to last; the flitter of more or less 
exciting figures about musical ideas that 
in this instance are unexciting in them- 
selves; the rhetorical pause; the close in 
more or less lyrical measures diffusing 
Sweetness and light through a quivering 
atonal haze—the twilight of contempla- 
tive repose after a busy day with modern 
rhythm and modern counterpoint. 
Nowhere the vigor of invention, ‘the 
ample and characteristic substance, the 
driving energy and warm imagination 
‘hat set Honegger’s Symphony, written 
.or the orchestra’s jubilee, above all his 
music as Boston knows it. And is the 
oushed and lyrical close that seemed true 
flow of mood and expression when it 


need to be freshly touched to new et 


Chaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony in F | 
n.inor filled the second part of the con- 
cert, revived for the first time within 
four seasons, If this reviewer were to 
express in print his full and free mind 
about it, he might undergo in Grant | 
(lately Square, which is the official name | 
for the junction of Massachusetts and | 
Huntington Avenues at Symphony Hall, 
ine tate that overtook the legendary 
intruder into the rites of the Bacchantes, 
whom they slew with their hairpins and 
ornaments of metal. Therefore let him 
say, as peacefully as he may, that in 
musical invention, substance and design 
{his Fourth Symphony falls far below 
‘he more familiar Fifth: in emotional im- 
port and impression falls even farther. 
from the ever-present Sixth. é 

Let him add that Dr. Koussevitzky and 
‘ne orchestra excelled themselves in 
thunderous proclamation of the theme of 
fate: that they alternately shaded and 
surcharged With melancholy and disillu- 
sion the waltz that seldom waltzes, the 
haunted ‘“‘canzona”’ that tries hard to 
sing; that the finale enlarged even the 
welter of sound and fury that Chaikov- 
sky set on music-paper; that the strings 
did miracles of virtuosity in the plucked 
scherzo. Let him report, finally, that 
around him was an audience rigid with 
excitement or relaxed in sensuous enjoy- 
rent; passionate at the end in plaudits. 
Then fet general cbloquy and particular 
shame hide him. B, Te 
" rr, am _- = - 

;” Symphony Concert ™ 

‘ By GEORGE 8S. McMANDS 

Interest in yesterday’s concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra under Dr. 
Sergé Koussevitzky, centered on Mozart 
and T'schaikowsky. Honegeger’s new work 
called forth but indifferent response. 
It was an astute piece of program-mak- | 
ing to put Mozart’s E flat concerto for | 
pianoforte between Honegger and | 
Tschaikowsky, for it gave this delight- 
ful work the most advaatageous setting. 

The concerto is one of the most de- 
lightful bits of the highest type of com-— 
edy, from the pen of Mozart, to whom 
the language of the eighteenth century 
comedy of manners was second nature. 

He had an acute sense of the impor- 

tance of the serious element in true 

comedy. Even the graver moments of 
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. Ss t slow envi- | if : | | | | quoted the Englishman, Sacheverel >) SO m g ¢ 
the slow movement and ~ rs ht . | well, as saying that this Concerto is is a little rare for Mozart, but charac- 
sode in the final movement are 8 ‘oa “delicate in mood and of exceptional’ teristic of Beethoven when he began ‘ 
into sharper relief by the onertye - finish and elegance.” But this charac- to display his individuality. Mr Petri. 
that the most perplexing moments o tf 


| terization does not go far enough. comes of a musical family, and was |! 
such comedy never come without an | There isa hint of pathos in the chief’ first taught to play ‘the violin by his || 


: , theme of the slow movement, half pro- parents, This instrument occupied v; 
unfatling sense of numer win — IN | 1S B | phetic, perhaps because of ite key, of most of his time until he was 20, | 
to meet them. Wit was pitted against ' the Funeral March in SBeethoven’s, when he decided to become a pianist. | 
wit; one intrigue was dissolved in an- ' “Eroica,”’*> and the A-flat major section jie was taught by Teresa Carreno, the |. 


other, Recourse to the sword was but | of the Finale has ph as cat ig ayer Venezuelan pianist. Busoni, a friend¢: 

it ture and death at most | j that calls to ming “me banded re ane@ of the Petri family,. later took an in-| | 
rete eosure a ih | greatest of the composers 6ymphonles, | terest in him. Mr Petri assisted the 
@ thought with which to toy in 4@| ) Not Mr. 


Notiouly ir Hain peo lb Italian musician in his formidable 
charming aria. In all these things Mo- Dr. Koussevitzky an lis orches edition. 6f the music of Back, 


came vesterday the expression of these re, ae 
zart is past master. To dwell again on} If a man’s playing can be summed 


| ~ qualities in Mozart's music, Both pian- | : Rosita matin fy 
his handling of concerto problems Is Aw a ist and conductor were quick to seize |UP 19 few words, Mr Petri’s interpre 
_to waste words. 
| 


: upon any suggestion that Mozart was “yh of pis Ren ~_ to stress 
Ejon Petri, soloist in the Mozart ozart, onegger an here offering something besides deli-| tenderness and lyricism. He “sang 
work, is an artist of high ideals, He 


cacy and elegance. Yet’ nowhere was |™Mozart’s incomparable cantilena with 
seemed a bit too serious in the first 


extraordinary though subdued beauty 
of tone, and in perfect command of 
. the style in which Mozart should be 
movement, and the last movemens lost, 
curiously enough, some of its gayety by 
being taken a bit too fast, He played 


there hint of inflation, of expanding the 


‘Tchaikovsky Pieces | music to something beyond the com- 


poser’s own intentions. Incidentally, Paks 
Mr. Petri’s playing was remarkable for| Played. Even where a _ percussive 


P f d : its limpidity, its unfailing flow and| touch was in order, he preferred to 
errorme “2g My charm of time, its rhythmic buoyancy,’ @well upon the songful elements o 


fs 
ornate 
a ry a a ee 
- vs 


With simplicity of manner, penetrating 


thought, and excellent taste. He brought 


to his reading a beautiful tone quality 


‘and a scale of dynamics admirably 
‘suited to Mozart’s style—and to his 
|}audience, a keen delight. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and his orchestra were equally 
|devoted in their part of the concerto. 
| Tschaikowsky’s fourth Symphony 
brought an amazing contrast to the 
second part of the concert. Lovers of 
this symphony should hear it from 
Koussevitzky. He scored a triumph with 
this work, which he interprets with 
the utmost warmth and sympathy, find- 
ing at all times the most effective ut- 
terance for Tschaikowsky’s thoughts. 
The Scherzo, with Koussevitzky at the 
helm of the Boston Symphony, is a 
veritable tour de force. It brought a 
burst -of° applause at its conclusion. 
And why shouldn’t : * ™ is not solemn 


i 


music; it is atl: . “umMman ¢X- 
perience to thu. who lo, ‘he work, 
an experience Only exceedk ‘1 thrills 
by the last movement, Here Kous- 
sevitzky drew from his «, sues & 
warmth and body of tone ist in- 
credible, but one that never: «<..erated 
into mere noise. 

Honegger’s Mouvement Sy :nhonique 
No. 3 made its American de, at this 
concert, a debut which arou : a res- 
ponse which can only be d. evribed 4s 
indifferent. The work itself <«', not be 
expected to start a controvers., nor will 
it add to the prestige of its composer. 
Sonorities reminding of “Pacific 231” 
and scoring for saxophone solo, which’ 
latter joins in dialogue with the Eng- 
lish horn and oboe, are prominent fea- 
tures. But throughout, is an apparent’ 
barrenness of idea as well as of pur- 
pose disappointing to those who haveé 
felt the force of MHonegger’s earlier 
works, | 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Hard indeed to suit would be he 
who could find nothing to his liking 


‘in the Symphony concert of vyester- 


day afternoon, which presented pieces 
by composers of such diverse styles 
and outlooks as’ Mozart, Honegger 
and Tchaikovsky. - 


———————— 


MOZART OUTSTANDING 
Although Honeeger’s “Third. Sym- 
phonic Movement,” played for the first 
time in America, was a novelty from 
the pen of one who, by virtue of past, 


if not of recent, performance, is an| 


outstanding figure in the contemporary 


musical scene, although Dr. Kousse- | 
vitzky and his orchestra wreaked them- | 


selves upon Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Svm- 
phony with a passion and a frenzy that 
well-nigh exceeded the composer's 
own, the climax of the afternoon came, 
nevertheless, with the performance of 
Mozart’s Pianoforte. Concerto in E-flat 
major, with Egon Petri as the soloist. 

Beforehand it was possible to wish 
that Mr. Petri, who enjoys a very 
considerable reputation, had chosen for 
his first public appearance in this city 
something warmer, more robust than a 
concerto of Mozart. 


_ Played by an Artist 


But the piece had not progressed far 
before such repinings were stilled. For 
here was Mozart played as he has been 
played all too rarely, even in Symphony 
Hall, and the experience of hearing 
him so played was proving a treasur- 
able one. 


its resourceful use of tonal color. 

There were soloists in the orchestra, 
too, although they were not included 
in the general applause that followed. 
Mention may then be made here of the 


flute of Mr. Laurent, of the bassoon; 


of Mr. Laus. 


Honegger’s No, 3 


As the successor of “Pacific 2-5-1" and 
“Rugby,” this ““Mouvement symphonic 
No. 5” proved disappointingly. lacking 
in individuality and distinction. The 
music was Honegger’s own, but we had 
reard it all before. As in the Symphony 
of three seasons ago, the locomotive- 
snorts of ‘‘Pacific’’ were in evidence, if 
no* that piece's verve and momentum, 
and the incongruous happy ending, the 
sudden change from brutality to beatifi- 
cation, recalled that Symphony's close. 

The performance of Tehaikovsky’'s 


’ Fourth, of exceptional brilliance, if now 


and then open to the reproach of exces- 
sive noisiness, provoked a storm of en- 
thusiasm. 


hee Se NK HAL 


the music. Speaking offhand, one ¢an 
think of no pianist who plays Mozart 
in quite this fashion. Gieseking, per- 
haps, approaches nearest. Mr Petri’s 
technique is, of course, that of a musi- 
cian in prime of years and physique. 


' Oddly enough, there was one rough 


spot near the beginning of the con- 
certo where his fingers stumbled for 
a& moment, 

Mr Petri~proved himself one of the 
notable musicians of the day. The 
audience recognized this, and recalled 
him again and again. Dr Kousse- 
vitzky’s accompaniment was enjoyable 
though a little too robust. 

Arthur Honegger’s “Symphonic 
Movement”’ is typical of him and need: 
to be ‘heard several times before an} 


adequate appraisal] can be made, Evi: 


dently the composer intended to writ 
*‘absolute’? music, for he has venture: 
néither title nor program to indicat: 
otherwise. Insistent rhythm and di 

sonance are its primary quaities, 


“"¢ 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 4 | 


There were two items of especial 
interest at the Symphony concert yes- 


terday: the Boston debut of Egon 
Petri, distinguished Dutch pianist, and 
the first performance in America. of 
Arthur Honegger’s new ‘'Symphonic 
Movement No. 3.’ Mr Petri’s debut 
was by far the more important. Dr 
Koussevitzky conducted as final num- 


_ ber Tchaik°vsky’s Fourth Symphony 
_&@ work in vhich he excels. 


Peculiar:; enough, Mr Petri had not 


recital, alihough he first came to 
this country nearly two years ago 


‘ previou:'y even been heard here in. 


and immediately found favor in New| 


» York. He played yesterday Mozart’s | 


_E-flat concerto (K 482), a relatively un- | 
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i Handel Concerto Grosso No. 5 in D major for String 
: — _ Orchestra (Edited by G. F. Kogel) 

tn a. _ _ : Solo Violins: R. Buren, J. THEOoDOROWICz 

ait Solo Violoncello: J. Beprrtt1 

I. Introduction; Allegro. 


II. Presto. 
III. Largo. 
V. Allegro. 
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Vaughan Williams Norfolk Rhapsody, No. 1 
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_ Pierné Divertisements on a Pastoral Theme, Op. 49° 
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There will be an intermission after Pierné’s ““Divertisements on a Pastoral Theme’ 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in pe of ‘public amusement, 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the vs view of the exhibition or performance in such put of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, — 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


! Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Handel Concerto Grosso No. 5 in D major for String 
Orchestra (Edited by G. F. Kogel) 


Solo Violins: R. Burarn, J. THEODOROWICZ 
Solo Violoncello: J. Brepertr! 


I. Introduction; Allegro. 
II. Presto. 
Ili. Largo 

V. Allegro. 


Vaughan Williams Norfolk Rhapsody, No. 1 
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Pierné Divertisements on a Pastoral Theme, Op. 49 


Strauss ‘Ein Heldenleben,’’ Tone Poem, Op. 40 


There will be an intermission after Pierné’s ““Divertisements on a Pastoral Theme” 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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lei melodic treatment is modal, though | Bald Mountain’: Tchaikovsky's VieHn 
| tuosity. A particular word may be said | nominally set in the key of H minor, Te KEI ORI i 
| | for Mr. Tapley’s suave playing of the None of the songs that Williams used |VOncerto, with Toscha Seidel as solo- 
solo for saxophone. 
| | ae human nature, yet listening to this | SY™phony. C, W. De 
| Williams’ Work Pleasing type of music one invariably thinks By GEORGE McMANUS 
3 of the serenity and friendliness of @| Program—Handel, Concerto Grosso No. 5 
lishman’s Rhapsody, written some years gentle countryside. Has any other|in D major for string orchestra; Vaughn 
before his ‘‘Pastoral’” Symphony, but Divertissements on a Pastoral Theme, op. 
‘similarly fraught with the haunting so perfectly these aspects of the out- | 49; A pbaaee “Ein Heldenleben, Tone Poem, 
sadness of modal folksong. In the of-doors? Some may justifiably contend op. 40. or! . 3 3 Iden. 
that Williams’ music is a little cloy- Th hts 1 { the fifth air | 
ing and lacks variety (as all modaliy 0 OTe PIR tr Ue rer a 
| have become the composer’s natural one can deny the aptness of the phony, under Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, | 
speech. The hearing of either may be 
counted one of the rarer pleasures of 
the concert hall. 


has to do with nature—that is, except |#st) @nd Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘London” 
There is more meat by far in the Eng- 
ltt . ha ‘ . 1: Pierne, 
composer of modern times recaptured | jivomiccemente, on a, Paste sty vagal 
Rhapsody the melodies are traditional; 
| in the Symphony their melodic idiom 
and the harmonies appropriate to them treated music necessarily must); no, Of regular concerts of the Boston Sym- | 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s versatility as 
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composer's style to what he has to! included two new works by Igor Marke- | 


say, nor charge him with lack of con- | 3 ch 
Siatane ROMA taate, vitch, whose “Rebus, an Imaginary Bal | 


M FPierne’s Divertissements were et,” was given here toward the end of | 
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Pleases—Strauss 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


With MHandel’s Concerto Grosso 
No. 5, in D major, replacing the an- 
nounced piece by the youthful Marke- 
vitch, the Symphony concert of yes- 
terday afternoon offered finally but 
one novelty, Gabriel Pierne’s recent 
Divertissements on a Pastoral Theme. 


STRAUSS FOR WINDUP 

Dr. Kousyevitzky is prone to plan 
his progranime in terms of sonorous 
ascent and climax. Yesterday Handel 
provided only strings. Vaughan Will- 
lams, whose first Norfolk Rhapsody 
followed, wrote, to be sure, for the nor- 
mal orchestra, but with sobriety and re- 
straint. Before he was done Pierne, 


though discreet at the outset, became 
conventionally effulgent; but only 
Strauss, whose “Ein Heldenleben” 
brought the end, filled the listening ear 
to the full. 

As a rule Dr. Koussevitzky’s novelties 
are of the modernist sort that disturb 
the timid. Seldom are they as discreet- 
ly agreeable as these diversions by the 
eminent Parisian conductor and com- 
poser. So little was there that proved 
arresting in this amiably ingenious 
work that its presence on the pro- 
gramme may in all likelihood have been 
a gesture of friendship. With its grate- 
ful and effective scoring Pierne’s piece 
is the sort of thing that the Symphony 
Orchestra tosses off with an easy vir- 


interpreter was yesterday impressively 
in evidence. Handel and Vaughan Will- 


jams came iin characteristic voice, 


Pierne was played with the right de- 
gree of seriousness and the true Strauss 
sounded forth from the pages of “A 
Hero’s Life.’”’ Not so fine or so well 
suStained a work as it~ immediate pre- 
decessor, “Don Quixote,’’ or the “Sym- 
phonia Domestica’”’ which followed it, 
“Kin Heldenleben’’ nevertheless gives 
us glimpses of Strauss at his noblest. 


Is “Good Show” 


And however much we may deplore 


some of its too naive literalism, the piece 


as a whole provides what in another 
field would be called ‘‘a good show.” 
Yesterday’s audience appeared to be 
hearing it with the attention that be- 
speaks not effort, but absorption, 


Bos Sent Wnoht Ore hestra 


The program for this week’s Sym- 


| phony concerts is not, as Nanki-Poo 


said of his vocal repertory, a thing 
of ballad snatches, but it is made up 
of three short pieces and Richard 
Strauss’ tone poem, “A Hero's Life.” 
Handel's Concerto Grosse in D major, 
No. 5. began the concert, taking the 
place of Igor Markevitch’s new “In- 
troduction and Hymn” which has 
been put aside for more rehearsal. 
Vaughan Williams’ superb First 
Norfolk Rhapsody and Gabriel Pierne’s 
“Divertissements oon a Pastoral 
Theme” followed, 

Williams’ rhapsody had not been 


played by the Boston Symphony since 


1926. . Based on thematic material 
drawn from archaic English songs 
that Williams found in Norfolk, this 
rhapsody is somewhat in the mood 
of his ‘‘Fantasia on a Theme by Tal- 
lis,” but considerably briefer and 
more varied in expression. Like most 
of Williams’ music the harmonic and 


composed a little more than two years 
ago and dedicated to the members of 
the Colonne OrcheStra in Paris, which 
he conducted for many years. The 
pieces were first played in that city in 
February, 1932. The composer him- 
self evidently does not take his music 
too seriously; that is clear by a jocu- 
lar statement, originally uttered by 
Hans von Buelow, that Pierne wrote 
on the score: ‘‘The theme has no more 
importance than the title of a boox 
in relation to its contents.’’ This 
theme is conscientiously stated at once 
by the English horn and worked over 
pleasingly and with obvious skill in 


orchestral technique in nine free varia- | Handel. And they were not disap 


tions, including one with saxophone 
solo, 

Only a pedant would remark dis- 
paragingly upon the quiet tenor and 
the absence ,of emotional flights of 
music that is not intended to be preten- 
tious. It is enough that M Pierne’s 
score is agreeable. One of his Varia- 
tions is a ‘‘cortege blues’’ with muted 
trumpets taking the theme, The com- 
poser, alas, like so many Europeans, 
has not been successful in writing 
jazz. That, it would seem, is a dis- 
tinetly American achievement. Both 
the musie and the performance of the 
“blues”? came as near to real jazz as 
does sound red Burgundy to synthetic 
gin. 

: Dr Koussevitzky performed Strauss’ 
tone poem so marvelously, with over- 
whelming' power and corruscating or- 
chestral tone, that one inwardlv sighed 
over the uneven merit of the score it- 
self, its lapse into sheer childishness 
in the “‘battle’? section. The rest of 
the work, despite its naive program, 
is fresh and persuasive, conceived. be- 
fore he had become ‘‘a clever man who 


once was a genius’’—as Ernest New-. 


man remarked in regard to another of 


Strauss’ compositions—and written, 


down by one of the greatest masters 
of instrumentation who ever lived. 
The orchestra goes to New York this 


coming week. Richard Burgin will 


last season. Handel’s Concerto Grosso | 
No. 5 (edited by G. F. Kogel), took the | 
place of the Markevlitch pieces, to the | 


delight of a large part of the audi- | 
ence, ‘There were many last season, 
who felt that a precocious handling of | 
rhythms and of textural difficulties were | 
not in themselves enough to sustain in- | 
terest in the Markevitch piece, or even 
to create a desire to hear more works 
by the same composer. There were a 
ereat miny more yesterday who were 
Glad to hear the Handel, inStead, be- 
Cause experience has taught them to 
expect some of Dr. Koussevitzky’s hap- 
piest moments whenever he conducts 


pointed, 


The underlying principle of concerto 
style is that of unequal vocal or instru- 
mental forces brougnt into opposition. 
Yesterday’s example was that of two 
solo violins and a cello in contrast to 
the entire string section. The esthetic 
features themselves are found in as sim- 
ple forms as the arias of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, which Handel afterwards usec 
as a model. In yesterday’s concert 
—which will be repeated tonight—-the 
solo parts were played by Messrs, Bur- 
gin, Theodorowicz and Bedetti, 

Altogether, this fifth program gave 
conSiderable scope for solo playing to 
various members of the orchestra. They 
all appeared to admirable advantage 
and gave new cause for appreciation of 
the Boston Symphony. We cannot name 
individually all those who thus stood 
out, but it is only just to mention Mr. 
Burgin for his playing of the long and 
difficult solo in the ‘‘Heldenleben.”’ 

Vaughn Williams has given us in his 
Norfolk Rhapsody No. 1 a work of at- 
mospheric heauty and vital imagination, 
The folk tunes he uses are matters of 
inspiration to this very English com- 
poser and his model treatment of his 
substances clothes them appropriately, 
yet he brings forth a composition thor- 
oughly original. 

The rhapsody was played with a deep. 


conduct at the next concerts, on Nov, and sympathetic understanding of its 


24 and 25, Moussorgsky’s “‘A Night on- 


meaning. 
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(Rnd what ‘truly jivérting music the) ,..)\-préd7 The work as a whole is | 
'Pierne piece proved to be! This unpre- urbane, agreeable, disarming ie. its | 


‘tentious music reflects, in its modest di- 


mensions, a varied picture of much 


‘charm. It unfolds with the greatest 


i d delicate’ deg 
ease and reveals a Keen an | vealed on this occasion in its full 


| vestiture of poet’: imagination. The 


sense of humor, coupled with moments 


of more serious penetration, and a facile | 
mastery of the orchestra which never} Handel gave play once more to the | 


descends to the level of mere technical 


‘exploitation. All these qualities were 
‘heightened by a performance of beau- 
tiful proportions. 


There is nothing new to be said 


‘about the Strauss “Heldenleben.” Those 


whom it enthuses are still its ardent 
admirers, though we sometimes are 
forced to wonder if they are without 
their doubtful moments. When Strauss 
would be most impressive he is often 
least spontaneous. Perhaps if we did 
not know such works as his ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” or his “Don Juan,” this very 
extended “Hero’s Life” mighthold more 
interest. It can scarcely be said of 
the composer, in this work, what was 
said of Handel: “He achieves the most 
sublime effects with the simplest 


'means.” But to belittle fs easy. The 


work is that of a master. 

Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony orchestra were entiusiasti- 
cally applauded throughout the concert 
and, despite the great length of the 
Strauss, a great many of the audience 
stayed to recall the conductor time and 
again. 


Lo ~ lp ee ‘ 
Avr, 143 & 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky’s program 
for the season’s fifth pair of Boston 
Symphony concerts could hardly 
have brotight distress to the most 
conservative of his subscriber—un- 
less the “Heldenleben” of Richard 
Strauss is to be regarded, after a 
third of a century, as the bearer of | 
subversive teachings. Nor could the 
list be described as the most stimu- 


lating ever concocted by this excel- 


lent program-maker. For it con- 
tained besiaes Strauss’s autobiog- 
‘raphy the Concerto Grosso No. 5 in 
D major by Handel, the First Nor- 
folk Rhapsody of Vaughan Williams 
and for novelty the Divertissements 
on a Pastoral Theme by M Gabrie! 
Pierné, the distinguished Parisian 
conductor. Interest therefore was 
concentrated chiefly on the per- 
formance, which rewarded attention. 
M. Pierne’s theme is of no great 
distinction. Upon it he has con- 
structed ‘free variations” which in- 
clude a waltz and a Blues and deploy 
@ saxophone solo. In the jazz sec- 
tions he has been very discreet and 


fered from following the more au- 
thentically pastoral score ot 
Vaughan Williams, which was re- 


superb string choirs, and to the solo 
‘violins of Messrs. Burgin and Theo- 
‘dorowiez and the solo cello of Mh 
'Bedetti. The Strauss had a virtuosic 
“performance. : L. A. S. 





Music Put Before Program 
Through the Tone-Poem 
From Koussevipgky 


A the Med ma Parisian Marke- 


vitch but the stately London 
Handel stood on the program, 
Friday afternoon of the Sym- 
phony Concert. The reasons for the 
change were lately outlined in these col- 
umns. While Markevitch’s score awaits 
more voluminous treatment of the 
strings, a tried and proven Concerto 
Grosso of Handel was ready to be thrust 
into the breach. This Concerto in D 
major began the day. ' Through four 
movements, familiar to all who know the 
Tandelian style, it ran; as on many a 
previous occasion a trio of solo-strings 
answered back and forth with the string 
choir. Gravely or pompously came the 
measures of the beginning. In lightest 
running style—lighter than the usual in 
Handel’s fast movements—came the suc- 
ceeding fugued Allegro. With pizzicati 
began next the Presto, and speed was 
piled on speed. 

Then a Large called a halt in this rhyth- 








mic crescendo. Here one heard the song: | 


ful line, the sustained tone, the lingering 
rhythms, the gentle undulations in which 
Handel in one mood effectively expresses 
himself. In the Finale, aga:n it was 
rhythm and the encrg.es born of rhythm 
that brought climax. As if the first two 
fast movements were only pre paraiion. 
this movement sounded. That it fulfilled 
expectation thus aroused thcre can be 
no doubt. 


Despite the absence of Markevitch, the 
concert Was not wiihout a ‘novelty.’ 
Gabriel Pierné’s ‘“Divertissements on a 
Pastoral Theme,” dated 1931, had a first 
hearing in Boston. The comyo er s!:ows 
himself more than skilled in the manage- 
ment of what is to all intents and pur- 
poses the variation-form. loo shrewd 
to commit himse!f to a long, unbroken 
sequence o¢£ variations, he interrupts their 
course by a stretto in the form of a 
canon, then continues with new de. ora- 
tions upon his original theme. Presentiy 
he again shifts his procedure, craftily, 
now abandoning the outright variation- 
form altogether. Instead, there coues a 
beautifully lilting Viennese waitz sug- 
gested by the theme, and close upon its 
heels an entrancingly rhythmed Blues. 
This daice-section discloses more than a 
littie charm. 

Once more the wily composer chances 
method; once more gains a fresh _ di- 
versity; While harps faintly suggest mem- 
ories of the theme, a saxophone plays 1 
slow and plaintive melody. For final fling 
the theme re-enters rhythmed in the style 
of a Jig—Continental European compos- 
ers always call it Gigue—bright, gay, rol- 
licking. It is not “great music” that 
Monsieur Pierné has written, but music 


that gives genuine and unalloyed pleas- 
ure. He does not storm the heavens; he 
does not solve abstruse musical problems: 
he dees not add a new idiom to ntusical 
speech. Instead, he writes a piece of 
music a stage or two beyond mere 
craftsmanship, that one hears cheerfully; 
that at the end one is glad to have 
heard, , Af 
The third number before intermiss'on 
was Vaughan Williams’s First Norfolk 
Rhapsody. It is based upon three folk- 
songs from County Norfolk in England 
(not five folk-songs, as the previous edi- 
tor of the program book  erreneously 
states. Vaughan Williams intended to 
use the five tunes, but in the final re. 
vision included only ‘‘The Captain’s Ap- 
prentice,’” “A Bold Young Sailor’ and 
“On Board a ’98"). The imprint of a by- 
sone day rests heavily upon this music. 
It is full of the flavors of those delightful 
tonalities for which we have no better 


name than the Old Church Modes, Adeptly’ 


and sympathetically Vaughan Wiliams 
uses them. Poignantly he creites with 
them their own atmosphere. Of the es- 
sential stuff from wl.ich music s made, 
he fashions his rhapsody. It remains 
folk-song, but folk-song deepened an@ re- 


leased. 


~~ .. - 


In these three brief numbers Dr, Kous- 
sevitzky and the orchestra felicitously 
found just the rght shadings of tone and 
inflection; never forced either beyond 
the moderate demands of the music; 
‘pever subdued ary essential emphasis. 
A happier ceurse could hardly have been 
found. ‘Restraint sufficient and not over: 
done: likewise abandon, sufficient and 
not overdone. With the second half of 
the program it was another matter. Here 
the bonds were broken. Here the full 
flood of orchestral power, the full flood 
of the conductor’s dynamic personality 
was unloosed upon the music, And 
rightly so. For that music was Strauss’s 
tone-poem, “‘A Hero’s Life.” 

It cannot be said too often that 
Strauss’s programs are for the most part 
quasi-poetized re-statements of the old 
sonata and symphonic forms. ASs usual 
he senses his audience shrewdly. How 
much more interesting to speak of for 
iisten to) a “hero’ theme than a mere 
‘first’? theme. How much more provo- 
cative to be in the presence of a well 
charactered ‘“‘help-meet,’’ than a mere 
“second” theme, or of the ‘‘hero’s oppo- 
nents” rather than of a ‘‘transition.” 
Or yet again, to be on a field of battle 
in which the hero and his spouse conquer 
their opponents rather than to follow a 
stuffy ‘‘development.” It is to Strauss’s 
everlasting glory that he has invented 
the program-poetry and kept the musical] 
evolution. Neither goes undone while he 
attends to the other. | 

Meantime, in “A Hero’s Life” Strauss 
achieves two characterizations which 
stand unrivalled in the whole field of 
music. If there is another to challenge 
the pages in which he _ portrays. the 
|woman whose caprice runs the whole 
gamut from the lovable to the catty, the 
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present reviewer does not know it. Of 
all the “conflicts” and “triumphs” in 
music, none surpasses that of the “bat- 
tlefield” in “Ein Heldenleben.” Yet, with 
all this characterization, music in the 
tone-poem is ever uppermost. Every 
theme in itself and every theme in its 
relation to the others and to th whole 
stands the tests of pure music. And ag 
music Dr. Koussevitzky and his men 
play it. As music it gives pleasure in 
such degree that it engenders enthu 
Siasm, wild enthusiasm on the part of 
audiences. The “program” is mere added 
attraction. Aw i 
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HERE is little to record of the Sym- 
48 phony Concert on Saturday, excepta 
pass ng regret that the Handelian 
repertory at Symphony Hall is_ so 
closely confined io five or six of 
his Concerti Grossi, with infrequent 
excursions into Suites from ‘The 
Water-Music.” Sir H. Harty has also 
drawn a Suite from the less known 
“Bireworks Music’”’ of Handel's last years; 
‘while Sir T. Beecham has found one or 
two of his overtures and excerpts from 
his ballet-music worth occasional per-, 
formance. The public of the Symphony | 
Concerts rises warmly to a Concerto. 
Grosso from Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
string choir. It would do no less, prob-! 
ably, for adventures farther afield into | 
Handel. 

Except again a passing affirmation | 
that light, adroit, amusing pieces, like | 
Pierné’s ‘“‘Divertissements on a Pastoral | 
Theme” have full right to occasional per- | 
formance at these concerts. They please | 
by skill and intelligence, fancy and good | 
taste. No one but the solemn prigs of ! 
“uplift” and what they call “‘spirituality”’ , 
would lock a conductor’s program within 
the narrow bonds of ‘‘masterpieces.”’ | 
Except, finally, passing note of a per- 
formance of Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben” 
that was as musical and measured as it! 
was eloquent and delineative; that stirred 
the audience to intent listening and long 
and loud applause. Neither with Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, the orchestra nor their public is 
Strauss yet ‘old hat.” | 
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BostonSymphonyOrchestra 


Opens49th SeriesBefore 
Carnegie Hall Auchenge 


A934 tras 


iF amil ar Prdgram Heard | 


Ae — 


Cosmopolitan Opera Fall 


Season Ends Tomorrow 


EO A LTE A I 


By Francis D. Perkins 
(Reprinted from yesterday’s late editions) 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
now in its fifty-fourth season and its 
eleventh under the conductorship olf 
'Serge Koussevitzky, began its forty- 
ninth series of New York concerts 
Thursday night in Carnegie Hall, where 


a large audience gave the conductor a 


long round of applause as he mounted 


| the podium. Although the occasion 
could be regarded as m arking the tenth 


anniversary of the noted Russian’s New 
York debut, he offered no items from 
his Vivaldi, Weber, Debussy, Honegger 
and Scriabin list of November 28, 1924, 
but devoted his program to Mozart’s 
overture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Beethoven’s third (‘‘Eroica’) sym- 


| phony and Ravel’s transcription of 
_Moussorgssy’s piano suite, “Pictures 


‘pect a novelty or two on each local sg 


at an Exhibition.” 

It is always a pleasure to welcom. 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the excelient 
orchestra from Boston back to Car- 
negie Hall. Its standards are consist- 
ently high, and, judging by Thursday 
night’s performance, are being faith- 
fully lived up to this season. Yester- 
day, as of yore, the orchestra gave an 
impression of excellent idividual and 
collective musicianship, of highly able 
instrumentalists organized into a 
Well drilled, well balanced entity. 
The combined tone was richly sonor- 
ous, the interpretations throughout 
possessed spirit and vitality. 


Familiar Program Welcomed 


One has become accustomed to ex- y 


ie) 
B 
t 


e€ 


Boston Symphony program; Thursday 4, 
night’s music was hardly in this 
category but, what with the wealth 


of novelties being offered us by Mr. 


Janssen and, next Friday, by Mr 
Stgkowski, the Bostonian’s familiar i 


list was far from unwelcome. Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s general interpretation 


forth the perennial vitality, as well 
as the dignity, eloquence and magni- 


] ; 
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of the ‘‘Eroica” was satisfying, setting 4, 
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Music and 


Marking the 
Centenary of 
Its Founder 


Symphony Orchestra Plays a 
Concert in Memory of 


Henry Lee Higginson 


By Moses Smith 


NNIVERSARY commemorations 
have their principal function 1 
reminding us not to take things 
for granted. Whatever sentimen- 
tal and emotional feelings they inspire 
are, to an extent, necessarily artificial. 
Ideally one ought to recall a great event 
or great man without prompting. But 
life is short, and it is crowded, if not 
with excitement, at least with distrac- 
tions. Therefore we have holidays to re- 
mind us that this country was at one 
time not independent or not at peace; or 
that its Father or Great Emancipator did 
noble work which benefited later genera- 
tions. In the same way we are jolted out 
of our complacence by less periodic ob- 
servanees. Three eenturies pass and a 
Shakespeare is recalled by pageantry, 
speech-making, memorial programs. Two 
and a half centuries pass and the glories 
of Bach and Handel are sung in the 
eoncert halls of the world—or will be 
ere the season has passed. 

And so it was eminently fitting that 
the birth of Henry Lee Higginson should 
have been commemorated yesterday in 
Symphony Hall exactly one hundred 
years after his birth. It was fortunate 
that the very instrument, the creation of 
which constituted his principal claim to 
immortality, should have been the means 
of effecting that eommemoration. That 
the program, consisting of Beethoven’s 
third ‘“Leonore” Overture, Schubert’s 
“TInfinished” Symphony and the last 
movement of Brahms’s f— minor Sym- 
phony, was one that Major Higginson 
might himself have chosen was an equally 
fortunate indication of his fine musical 
taste. For each of the compositions is as 
enduring a classic as it was when Major 
Higginson expressed his preference for it. 


Musici 
Symphony Hall. They consisted mostly 
of music. They were open to the public 
without charge and, for the most part, 
without restrictions. The first balcony, 
which was not quite filled, contained vari- 
ous relatives of Major Higginson and 
hundreds of the newly organized Society 
of Friends of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The floor and second balcony, on 
which almost every seat was taken, were 
filled by any who would hear a great or- 
ehestra making music. To describe the 
quality of this music-making would be 
unnecessary, even if it were not intru- 
sive. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and its conductor, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, need no such description at this 
date, especially when they are engaged 
in the music that made up yesterday’s 
program, One may, however, be pardoned 
for noting that the performances had the 
quality of reverence as well as of clarity, 
precision and fineness, that there was 
nothing to suggest a tired orchestra just 
back from a taxing tour; and that the 
Brahms music, in particular, was ren- 
dered with extraordinary passion. The au- 
dienee, which had applauded at the be- 
ginning of the program with a sense of 
the dignity and significance of the occa- 
sion, expressed itself with unusual vigor 
after the performances. Several times the 
orchestra was brought to its feet by the 
eonductor, aS one who would point out 
anew the instrument of Major Higgin- 
son’s making. 

The program began with a brief ad- 
dress by Bentley W. Warren, president 
of the trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It is proper to call special at- 
tention to the paragraph in his remarks 
containing allusion to the eivie character 
of the orchestra and to the responsibility 
resting on the public as a whole if the 
orchestra is to be maintained. So far as 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is con- 
cerned, the days of a benevolent patron 
have passed. If Boston wants to keep its 
orchestra it must pay for the orchestra’s 
maintenance. The trustees are merely 
trustees, responsible for the care of the 
‘nstitution to the public which eontinues 
to make the institution possible. If the 
trustees may be occasionally reminded 
of their responsibility, the public, by the 
same token, must not forget its duty. 


Mr. Warren’s Address 
Tn his address at Symphony Hall yes- 
terday Mr. Warren said: “One hundred 


The proceedings were dignified and in 
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long, but yet the work has merits 
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tive list for many seasons to come. — | 
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present reviewer does not know it. Of 
all the “conflicts” and “triumphs” in 
music, none surpasses that of the “bat- 
tlefield” in “Ein Heldenleben.” Yet, with 
all this characterization, music in the 
tone-poem is ever uppermost. Every 
theme in itself and every theme in ite 
relation to the others and to thé whole 
stands the tests of pure music. Ane as 
music Dr. Koussevitzky and his men 
play it. As music it gives pleasure in 
such degree that it engenders enthu 
siasm, wild enthusiasm on the part of 
audiences. The “program” is mere added 
attraction. A. H. M. 
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HERE is little to record of the Sym- 
L phony Concert on Saturday, except a 

pass ng regret that the Handelian 
repertory at Symphony Hall is so 
closely confined to: fe” OF. ae. ae 
his Concerti Grossi, with infrequent 
excursions into Suites from ‘The 
Water-Music.” Sir H. Harty has also 
drawn a Suite from the less known 
“Bireworks Music” of Handel's last years; 
! while Sir T. Beecham has found one or 
two of his overtures and excerpts from 
his ballet-music worth occasional per-, 
formance. The public of the Symphony | 
Concerts rises warmly to a Concerto _ 
Grosso from Dr. Koussevitzky and the, 
string choir. It would do no 1eéss, prob-- 
ably, for adventures farther afield into | 
Handel. 


Pierné’s ‘“‘Divertissements on a Pastoral] | 
Theme” have full right to occasional per- | 
formance at these concerts. They please | 
by skill and intelligence, fancy and good | 
taste. No one but the solemn prigs of | 
“uplft’” and what they call “spirituality” 
would lock a conductor's program within | 
the narrow bonds of ‘‘masterpieces.” ... : 
Except, finally, passing note of a per- 
formance of Strauss’s “Bin Heldenleben’’ 
that was as musical and measured as it | 
was eloquent and delineative, that stirred 
the audience to intent listening and long 
and loud applause. Neither with Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, the orchestra nor their public is” 
Strauss yet ‘‘old hat.’’ | 
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BostonSymphonyOrchestra 
Opens49th SeriesBefore 
Carnegie Hall. Auchenge 
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By Francis D. Perkins 
(Reprinted from yesterday’s late editions) 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
now in its fifty-fourth season and Its 
eleventh under the conductorship ol 
‘Serge Koussevitzky, began its forty- 
ninth series of New York concerts 
Thursday night in Carnegie Hall, where 
a large audience gave the conductor a 
long round of applause as he mounted 
the podium. Although the occasion 
could be regarded as marking the tenth 
| anniversary of the noted Russians INeW 
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of the pace at the close of certain 
phrases seemed a feature open to 
debate. In the finale he observed & 
pace slightly broader than usual, but 
this proved to be well justified by 
the performance. The work of the 
horn players in the taxing passages 
in the trio deserved special mention. 

Ravel’s.transcription of “Pictures at 
an Exhibition” was first played here 
under Mr. Koussevitzky on January 
91, 1925. Other orchestral transcrip- 
tions of the suite had been heard here 
bafore, but Favel’s has been the only 
one played here since that time; it re- 
mains an unusually successful trans- 
lation from one musical medium to 
another, in that it gives the hearer no 


sense of translation. As a whole, the 


“Pictures” do not. sustain interest on 
the same plane throughout, there are 
measures when the work seems rather 
long, but yet the work has merits 
which will probably keep it in the ac~- 
tive list for many seasons to come. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT, MONDAY, NOV. 19, 1934 


Music and 
Marking the 


Centenary of 
Its Founder 


Symphony Orchestra Plays a 
Concert in Memory of 


Henry Lee Higginson 


By Moses Smith 


NNIVERSARY commemorations 
have their principal function im 
reminding us not to take things 
for granted. Whatever sentimen- 
tal and emotional feelings they inspire 
are, to an extent, necessarily artificial. 
Ideally one ought to recall a great event 
or great man without prompting. But 
life is short, and it is crowded, if not 
with excitement, at least with distrac- 
tions. Therefore we have holidays to re- 
mind us that this country was at one 
time not independent or not at peace; Or 
that its Father or Great Emancipator did 
noble work which benefited later genera- 
tions. In the same way we are jolted out 
of our complacence by less periodic ob- 
gervanees. Three centuries pass and a 
Shakespeare is recalled by pageantry, 
speech-making, memorial programs. Two 
and a half centuries pass and the glories 
of Bach and Handel are sung in the 
eoncert halls of the world—or will be 
ere the season has passed. 

And so it was eminently fitting that 
the birth of Henry Lee Higginson should 
have been commemorated yesterday in 
Symphony Hall exactly one hundred 
years after his birth. It was fortunate 
that the very instrument, the ereation of 
which constituted his principal elaim to 
immortality, should have been the means 
of effecting that eommemoration. That 
the program, consisting of Beethoven’s 
third ‘“Leonore” Overture, Schubert’s 
“TInfinished” Symphony and the _ last 
movement of Brahms’s f— minor Sym- 
phony, was one that Major Higginson 
might himself have chosen was an equally 
fortunate indication of his fine musical 
taste. For each of the compositions is as 
enduring a classic as it was when Major 
Higginson expressed his preference for it. 

The proceedings were dignified and in 
good taste, as such things usually are at 


Musici 
Symphony Hall. They consisted mostly 
of music. They were open to the public 
without charge and, for the most part, 
without restrictions. The first baleony, 
which was not quite filled, contained vari- 
ous relatives of Major Higginson and 
hundreds of the newly organized Society 
of Friends of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The floor and second balcony, on 
which almost every seat was taken, were 
filled by any who would hear a great or- 
ehestra making music. To deseribe the 
quality of this music-making would be 
unnecessary, even if it were not intru- 
sive. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and its conductor, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, need no such description at this 
date, especially when they are engaged 
in the music that made up yesterday’s 
program, One may, however, be pardoned 
for noting that the performances had the 
quality of reverence as well as of clarity, 
precision and fineness, that there was 
nothing to suggest a tired orchestra just 
back from a taxing tour; and that the 
Brahms music, in particular, was ren 
dered with extraordinary passion. The au- 
dienece, which had applauded at the be- 
ginning of the program with a sense of 
the dignity and significance of the occa- 
sion, expressed itself with unusual vigor 
after the performances. Several times the 
orchestra was brought to its feet by the 
eonductor, as one who would point out 
anew the instrument of Major Higgin- 
son’s making. 

The program began with a brief ad- 
dress by Bentley W. Warren, president 
of the trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It is proper to call special at- 
tention to the paragraph in his remarks 
containing allusion to the eivie character 
of the orchestra and to the responsibility 
resting on the public as a whole if the 
orchestra is to be maintained. So far as 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is con- 
eerned, the days of a benevolent patron 
have passed. If Boston wants to keep its 
orchestra it must pay for the orchestra’s 
maintenanee. The trustees are merely 
trustees, responsible for the care of the 
‘nstitution to the public which eontinues 
to make the institution possible. If the 
trustees may be occasionally reminded 
of their responsibility, the public, by the 
same token, must not forget its duty. 


Mr. Warren’s Address 

Tn his address at Symphony Hall yes- 
terday Mr. Warren said: “One hundred 
years ago today Henry Lee Higginson 
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was born. During many years before his 
death in 1919, he was the foremost citizen 
of Boston, as was demonstrated by the 
great public dinner tendered to him by 
hundreds of the leaders in all walks of 
life to celebrate his eightieth birthday. 

“Tn 1881, Mr. Higginson founded this 
orchestra. It was the first permanent or- 
ganization of its kind in the country. 
Many musical societies, like our own 
Harvard Musical Association, and some 
conductors like Theodore Thomas, had 
from time to time given series of orches- 
tral concerts, but none of these orches- 
tras represented a permanent member- 
ship, performing programs through an 
entire season, and season after season. 
The success of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra stimulated the creation of 
similar orchestras in other cities, as he 
had hoped it might. 

“Of Mr. Higginson’s many patriotic and 
public-spirited activities, of his service 
and wounds in the Civil War, of his 
gifts and constant contribution of time 
and thought to Harvard, both as an in- 
dividual and as a member of its corpora- 
tion, of his participation in controlling 
the great Boston fire, of his work on 
many commissions for the relief of suf- 
ferers from great calamities here and 
elsewhere, of his interest in efforts to im- 
prove civic conditions and governmental! 
conduct, I should like to say more, but 
Bliss Perry has already admirably told 
the story in his Life of Mr. Higginson. 

“Of his relation to this orchestra, how- 
ever, 1 want to say a word to remind you 
of his service to the musical interest and 
life of this city. That relation was unique. 
Alone and unaided, he planned its or- 
ganization, set up its managerial staff, 
engaged its first conductor, the late Sir 
George Henschel, and for thirty-seven 
years carried the responsibility individu- 
ally of the maintenance of the orchestra, 
selecting its successive conductors, de- 
fraying out of his personal means the re- 


curring deficits year after year, which | 


had reached a total of $900,000, when, 
in 1918, and in his eighty-fourth year, 
he transferred the further conduct of the 
orchestra to the present Corporation. 
“What this devotion to the cause of art 
in the form of music has meant to this 
city and to the country cannot be de- 
scribed. During those thirty-seven years, 
the orchestra had annually given forty- 
eight concerts in Boston, eight in Cam- 
bridge for the benefit of faculty and stu- 
dents of the university, had visited regu- 
larly Providence, New York and Brook- 
lyn, and occasionally other cities, Each 
season it gave several weeks of lighter 
and more popular programs here at the 
elose of the symphony season. All of 
these concerts are still given, with two 
added series on Mondays and Tuesdays 


to meet the increasing demand for op- | 


portunity to hear the best music. 
“With his relinquishment of the per- 
sonal conduct of the orchestra, its fur- 


ther continuance ceased to be the respon- | 
sibility of one distinguished citizen and | 
became that of all our citizens, of some, | 


because of their love of music, and of 
others because of their pride in an insti- 
tution that has reflected such distinction 
and benefits upon this city. It is incon- 
ceivable that the metropolitan population 
of Boston will not collectively and gladly 
support, and carry forward with increas- 
ing usefulness and at its present high 
standard of excellence, this orchestra 
which owes its origin and existence to the 
vision, the love of art, the high citizen- 
ship and the courage and sacrifice of its 
Founder. 

“We are, then, gathered here this 
afternoon to do honor to the memory of 
Henry Lee Higginson and to hear a 
tribute by the distinguished conductor 
and able artists who maintain 80 ad- 
mirably the Founder’s tradition and 
standards for this orchestra, in the per- 
formance of a program selected from 
compositions which he especially loved.” 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Georg Henschel, 
gave its first concert. For thirty- 
seven years Major Higginson sus- | 
tained the orchestra alone. When 
he gave it up it had become an 
institution of the highest rank in 
the world of music. When he 
died the following year the pro- 


gram given in his memory con- 


tained three of his favorite com- 
positions—the Schubert ‘“Unfin- 
ished’ Symphony, Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, and the Brahms 
Piano Concerto in B-flat’ major. _ 
Tomorrow the century will be 
marked by a special concert in 
Major Higginson’s memory, to be 
given by the orchestra under Dr, 
Koussevitzky. Again the pro- 
gram will include music which 
the ‘Founder and Sustainer”’ 
favored—Beethoven's **Leonore’”’ 
Overture, No. 3, Schubert's “Un- 
finished” and the last movement 
of Brahms’s E minor Symphony. 
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was born. During many years before his 
death in 1919, he was the foremost citizen 
of Boston, as was demonstrated by the 
great public dinner tendered to him by 
hundreds of the leaders in all walks of 
life to celebrate his eightieth birthday. 

“Tn 1881, Mr. Higginson founded this 
orchestra. It was the first permanent or- 
ganization of its kind in the country. 
Many musical societies, like our own 
Harvard Musical Association, and some 
conductors like Theodore Thomas, had 
from time to time given series of orches- 
tral coneerts, but none of these orches- 
tras represented a permanent member- 
ship, performing programs through an 
entire season, and season after season. 
The suecess of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra stimulated the creation of 
similar orchestras in other cities, as he 
had hoped it might. 

“Of Mr. Higginson’s many patriotic and 
public-spirited activities, of his service 
and wounds in the Civil War, of his 
gifts and constant contribution of time 
and thought to Harvard, both as an in- 
dividual and as a member of its corpora- 
tion, of his participation in controlling 
the great Boston fire, of his work on 
many commissions for the relief of suf- 
ferers from great calamities here and 
elsewhere, of his interest in efforts to im- 
prove civie conditions and governmental 
eonduct, I should like to say more, but 
Bliss Perry has already admirably told 
the story in his Life of Mr. Higginson. 

“Of his relation to this orchestra, how- 
ever, I want to say a word to remind you 
of his service to the musical interest and 
life of this city. That relation was unique. 
Alone and unaided, he planned its or- 
ganization, set up its managerial staff, 
engaged its first eonductor, the late Su 
George Henschel, and for thirty-seven 
years carried the responsibility individu- 
ally of the maintenance of the orchestra, 
selecting its successive conductors, de- 
fraying out of his personal means the re- 


eurring deficits year after year, which | 


had reached a total of $900,000, when, 
in 1918, and in his eighty-fourth year, 
he transferred the further conduct of the 
orchestra to the present Corporation. 

“What this devotion to the cause of art 
in the form of music has meant to this 
city and to the country cannot be de- 
scribed. During those thirty-seven years, 
the orchestra had annually given forty- 
eight concerts in Boston, eight in Cam- 
bridge for the benefit of faculty and stu- 
dents of the university, had visited regu- 
larly Providence, New York and Brook- 
lyn, and occasionally other cities. Each 
season it gave several weeks of lighter 
and more popular programs here at the 
elose of the symphony season. All of 
these concerts are still given, with two 
added series on Mondays and Tuesdays 
to meet the increasing demand for op- 
portunity to hear the best music. 

“With his relinquishment of the per- 
sonal conduct of the orchestra, its fur- 
ther continuance ceased to be the respon- 
sibility of one distinguished citizen and 
became that of all our citizens, of some, 
because of their love of music, and of 
others because of their pride in an insti- 
tution that has reflected such distinction 
and benefits upon this city. It is incon- 
ceivable that the metropolitan population 
of Boston will not collectively and gladly 
support, and carry forward with increas- 
ing usefulness and at its present high 
standard of excellence, this orchestra 
which owes its origin and existence to the 
vision, the love of art, the high citizen- 
ship and the courage and sacrifice of its 
Founder. 

“We are, then, gathered here this 
afternoon to do honor to the memory of 
Henry Lee Higginson and to hear a 
tribute by the distinguished conductor 
and able artists who maintain so ad- 
mirably the Founder’s tradition and 
standards for this orchestra, in the per- 
formance of a program selected from 
compositions which he especially loved.” 


which will probably keep it in the ac~ 
tive list for many seasons to come. 


gat. 


Henry Lee Higginson was born 
on Nov. 18, 1834. On Oct. 22, 1881, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Georg Henschel, 
gave its first concert. For thirty- 
seven vears Major Higginson sus- 
tained the orchestra alone. When 
he gave it up it had become an 
institution of the highest rank in 
the world of music. When he 
died the following year the pro- 
gram given in his memory con- 
tained three of his favorite com- 
positions—the Schubert ‘“Unfin- 
ished’”’ Symphony, Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, and the Brahms 
Piano Concerto in B-flat major. 
Tomorrow the century will be 
marked by a special concert in 
Major Higginson’s memory, to be 
given by the orchestra under Dr. 
Koussevitzky. Again the pro- 
gram will include music which 
the ‘‘Founder and Sustainer’’ 
favored—Beethoven's ‘‘Leonore”’ 
Cverture, No. 3, Schubert's “‘Un- 
finished’ and the last movement 
of Brahms’s E minor Symphony. 
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Sixth Programme 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


Epilogue: Andante sostenuto 
Canzonetta: Andante. 
Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 


Andante con moto; Maestoso alla marcia 
covering oO 


Scherzo (Nocturne): Allegro vivace. 


Lento 
Lento. 


I 
II. 


Il. 
Collection of the 


I. 
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Richard Strauss (1864-1934) 


Whose Birthday Next June, Dr. Koussevitzky Will Anticipate at the 
Symphony Concerts Today and Tomorrow 


(From a Photograph Taken Last Year in Berlin, by Courtesy of the Vossische Zeitung) 


VIFTY-THIRD SEASON. NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 
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Sixth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 24, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25, at 8.15 o'clock 


RicHArRD BurGIN conducting 


Vaughan Williams ; 
I. Lento; Allegro risoluto. 
Il. Lento. 
III. Scherzo (Nocturne): Allegro vivace. 
IV. Andante con moto; Maestoso alla marcia; 
Epilogue: Andante sostenuto. 


A London Symphony 


Tchaikovsky | : 
I. Allegro moderato. 
Il. Canzonetta: Andante. 
Iii. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 


Concerto for Violin in D major, Op. 35 


Moussorgsky “Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve”’ (“A Night 
on Bald Mountain’), Orchestral Fantasy 


SOLOIST 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 





City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 

Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 

it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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¢lir present ears. They need a Rubin: musical as well as mlusory reactions. Ky 
stein of the violin rather than the sensi: gate matter and manner it is early 
(ive and artfuj Seidel, the fiery, propul-| yayghan Williams; but the maturer com-. 
sive Koussevitzky rather than the dis-| poser, addicted to. his modes and folk-, 
(reet and cautious Burgin, song, his churchly and pastoral prepos- | 
Nor is gn a a ag Mal gg on the) sessions, hardly addresses so wide and | 
sald Mountain,” revived in its turn after) persuaded an audience. The breadth and | 


of concerts, well toward the end of No-) 
vember, before these annual adjustments, 
are finally accomplished. 

Fortunately Dr. Koussevitzky then re- 
turns to conduct, without “‘trip"’’ or other 
interruption, past the turn into January. 
Then the two weeks of guest-conductors 
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Symphony Hall 


‘“‘A London Symphony’”’ and | 


Two More Numbers From 
The Past Decade 
Rw 2% 1973 [aan 

ACH AUTUMN the Symphony 
Concerts settle gradually into 

their stride. For those that fre- 

quent them, for those that write, 

about them, the process is so familiar) 
that with most it passes unnoticed. Yet 
in, every musical year it leaves marks, 
that the developing season - gradually | 
effaces. At the first pair of concerts con-{ 
ductor, orchestra and audience renew ac-! 
quaintance; shake hands over a pro- 
gram in which “standard pieces,” an- 
cient, classical or modern, fittingly pre- 
dominate. Next, almost before the series 
has begun to be such, the shadow of the | 
annual journey westward descends upon. 
the concerts. No doubt this touring week ; 
is desirable for the treasury and the 
prestige of the orchestra; but that, for 
the moment, is not the point.. The con- 
ductor would be less than man and artist 
did not thought of those six or seven 
rograms preoccupy him. They must 
adjusted to the conditions before him. 
The orchestra must be ready, if possible 
at acme, to play the included pieces. 
Inevitably one, two or three slip into the 
preliminary concerts. Not always in Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s usual proportioning run, 
these second and third programs, adept | 
and conscious designer though he is. | 
Toward the end of October comes the | 
tour itself and the break of a week, thus! 
early, in the series of concerts at home. | 
No sooner have conductor and orchestra | 
returned than a second journey looms. | 
To New York, which is the capital of | 
music in America, to other testing cities, | 
they are about to make the first visit of 
the season. Inevitably the current pro-| 
grams bear this or that witness. Two. 
more pairs of concerts and the home- 
eeries breaks again. Back comes the 
or ‘hestra, and for the succeeding week 
Mr. Burgin is deputized as conductur. 
Nobody begrudges Dr. Koussevitzky a 
respite after a fortnight of nightly con- 
certs, to say nothing of the travel be- 
tween. Nor does Mr. Burgin fail to im- 
prove opportunity. But again the for- 
ward flow, the gradual expansion and 


heightening of the series, are interrupted. | 


We of the audience are at the sixth pair | 


to make annual, and sometimes exciting, 
stir. Finally the eleven pairg of-concerts 
through which Dr. Koussevitzky, save 
for the monthly journeys to New York, 
is in continuous p esence, with programs 


and orchestra at sustained interest and 


accomplishment. From the end of Jan- 
uary through the end of April all things 


_ at Symphony Hall are as they sehould be 


with an ambitious conductor, an attuned 


orchestra, an eager public. Steadily the: 


pulse of the season beats large and high. 
Familiar routine—it is easy to say—of | 
musical year after musical year; but. 
rou'in+, n ne the less, that may profitably | 
undergo examination, when a concert, | 
like the first of the sixth pair on Friday, 
provides none too ample musical suste- 
nance. » | 


a 


——— 


: 


Through the second half of the pro- 
gram ran this dry, thin and, sometimes, 
tedious substance. To begin, the violin-| 
concerto of Chaikovsky reappeared at. 
Symphony Hall for the first time in near- 
ly ten years. In new performance and | 
fresh hearing reason’ for so long an 
interval] was not far to seek. The tech-. 
nical feats that bestrew the concerto and 
set the eighteen-eighties a-marvelling, 
now make far less impression. The nine- 
teen-thirties take it for granted that a. 
violinist like Mr. Toscha Seidel, schooled | 
by Auer and experienced in the concert- 
hall, will scarcely remind us of them 80 | 
readily, roundedly and musically will | 
they drop from bow and strings. In this’ 
full measure he accomplished the caden- 
4as, ““‘passage-work,” decorations, even. 
the “incongruities’’ as violinistic ortho- 
doxy used to count them. 

The faults that the years underscore 
lie deeper. The whole concerto is over- 
written beyond the generating invention, 
or the developing resource and imagina- 
tion. The matter and the manner of the 
first movement are spun out till they 
cloy. Though the succeeding canzonetta 
is briefer, it provides no stimulating con- 
trast. As for the finale, everyone knows 
by this time how the Russian bear—or 
Inoujik—-with a single violin or a full or- 
chestra to musick him, with a folk- 
(heme in his head, and repetitious folk- 
i-hrases in his feet, will caper and cavort 
over such pages. Three weeks ago Chal- 
kovsky was leading him through the. 
linale of the Fourth Symphony, now! 
‘hrough the finale of the violin-concerto. 

Resides the silken, sensitive, limpid tone, 
which distinguished Mr. Seidel only drew | 
out the more the lengths and sweetness. | 
ihe pervading sentiment and ornament of | 
(he first two movements. Nor vivid and! 
umpetuous though he would be, did the | 
Violinist storm through the finale, as he. 
liyust, if its fifty-year-old frenzies are to. 


: 
i 


| 
| 


e'¢ht years, too impressive or engrossing 
iiad he preferred the concert-ra.] to the 
(heater and left more symphonic pieces 
vehind, it might have missed its present 
»reearious place in the occasional reper- 


ory. Musorgsky wrote-and re-wrote it.! 
‘Through two years the inheriting Rimsky- | 


icorsakov meditated and revised. Such 
‘'ibor gradually stifled impulse, motion, 
impact. Orgies of sorcery and devilry, 
ive becoming rather trite sym~*honic! 
story; while the dispersing church-bel] of 
iie dawn hardly renews the first fine 
surprise. Last week in New York the 
-entlemen of the press were playing hob 
with the elder Cherepnin’s mus.c to Poe’s 
“Masque of the Red Death,” likewise 
ifivuwn to Boston. Is Musorgsky’s music 


of this Witches Sabbath a whit more. 
delineative, imaginative, resourcetul? | 
One listener suspects not. But Musorgsky 
is Russian classic up and down the world; 
whereas Cherepnin is only a Russian exile | 
writing pieces in Paris. 


As it was, Vaughan Willlams’s “Lon- 
don Symphony,” also revived after ten 
years, proved the salvation of the con- 
cert.’ Throughout Mr. Burgin led a re-. 
sponsive orchestra intelligently, capably, 
sympathetically; yet too often middling 
cool. This department is no friend to 
restricted nationalism. It is all for the 
widths of the world and highly individu- 
alized talents; but certain musics, like 
“Die Meistersinger’” among operas, Chai- 
kovsky’s Fourth, Fifth and Sixth among 
symphonies, ask a conductor of the race 
for entire performance. Program or no 
program, Vaughan Williams's symphony 
is infused with the sights, sounds, char-. 
acter and atmosphere of London-—the. 
manifold pulse, the dissonant stir of it! 
through the first movement; the drab, 
the melancholy, the nostalgia, through | 
the second; the dark and the silence 
haunted by distant glow and din through 
the night-piece; the grinding stress and 
blunt swirl of the finale; at beginning 
and end the obbligato of the girdling 
river, idealized, everlasting. 

Only an essential intermezzo, say after 
the night-piece, is lacking—the soft flash, 
the quick dart, of the spring upon a 
February or a March day into every 
London corner. Mists and gray and cnill, 


‘then on the instant warmth and light 


and kindling brightness. The spring 
comes grudgingly to Boston and New 
York. Graciously, swiftly, it steals upon 
Paris and London; while as yet music 
knows it not. lLouise’s—and Charpen-, 
tier’s—‘‘Paris, printemps” is only pass-. 
ing phrase in an opera; while Dukelsky’s 
“Paris and April” was only an over- 
looked ‘‘number” in a dubious review. 
The ‘London Symphony” _ incites, 


flow of the river-measures are no mean 


invention and achievement. ‘Calm with- | 
out rage, without .o’er flowing full,” 


wrote seventeenth-century Denham of 
London’s' stream. In the twentieth 
Vaughan Williams musicks him. 

The dissonant tumults, the contribut- 
ing cornets, of the first movement and 


‘the finale have imaginative reason, make | 
graphic impression. The nostalgic tunes ; 
of oboe and violas in the slow movement, |! 
the bare harmonies upon them, are self- | 


contained music as well as summoned 
atmosphere. In the night-piece, which 
is scherzo, the pupil of Ravel sets in the 
glittering harmonies; the honest, hearty 
Englishman burks no gutter-ditty; the 
inventive composer predates Stravinsky 
and the hand-organs of ‘“Petrushka”’ 
when he turns his strings and horns into 
a concertina blaring across the distant 
dark. . . . Believe it or not, there is 
music written in these full days of ours. 
Nor a jot the worse because it happens 
also to be urban. H. T. # 


eturn Lomorrow 


Of Notable Music 


Room at Symphony Hall for 
The “London Symphony” 
of Vaughan Williams 

Air 28,1933 1am 

In ARE pete” 1rough writing 
about first concerts in this or that 

series when we discover that the 
season is really advancing. Annually at 


| the end of the autumn journeys of the 


Symphony Orchestra Dr. Koussevitzky 
takes a week of respite from conducting. 
In his stead Richard Burgin directs at 
the sixth pair of Symphony Concerts, 50 
turning the quartermile post in a series 
twenty-four pairs long. Next Friday and 
Saturday bring this yearly incident, bring 
also a symphony unheard through ten 
years at these concerts, still counted 


‘among the masterworks of the composer. 


last season Mr. Burgin excelled himself 
with Vaughan Williams ‘‘Pastoral Sym- 
phony,’ played for the first times at Sym- 
phony Hall. Now he turns to the com- 
poser's ‘“‘London Symphony,” originally 
heard here in 1921 under Mr. Monteux. 
repeated in 1923, then overlooked uniil 


for the hearers of tomorrow and Satur- 
| day it will be virtually a new music. 


The English conductor, Albert Coates, 
introduced the ‘London Symphony”’ to 


American hearers at concerts of the New . 
York Svmphony Orchestra on Dec. 30 and . 
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41920. For it he drafted a “program,” 
adenested by the title, but so far as the 
world knows, unsanctioned by the com- 
poser. A modest man, he is content to 
say that he might better have named the 
piece ‘‘A Symphony by a Londoner. One 
and another of his fervent partisans have 
also insisted that it was an “abs lute 
music, self-contained. But Mr. Coates 
Shall have his head. | 

He finds that the slow introduction rep: 
resents Old Father Thames; that the 
chiming of ‘Big Ben” prepares for the 
first movement (Allegro risoluto). Here 
we have again, according to Mr. Coates, 
the turmoil of the Strand, street life in 
early hours, a quiet little byway “in the 
London known as Adelphi,” a return to 
the Strand. To the conductor the sec- 
ond movement (Lento) is London be- 
tween Holborn and Euston Road: Blooms: 
bury. It is dusk in a November fog. 
There is acute poverty, and shabby gen- 
tility. There is the fiddler and his banal 
tune in front of the ‘‘pub.” There are 
cries of “Sweet Lavender.” For the 
Scherzo we are told that we sit on one 
side of the Thames while the sights and 
sounds of a Saturday night rise ca rnival. 
like from the slums across the river! 
(Talented composer indeed who could 
“nut this over’: the realistic Strauss 
might well hesitate). In the final move- 
ment Mr. Coates finds ‘the crueller 
aspect of London,” with the chief theme 
as an ‘‘Hunger March”; the noises of the 
street, the man ‘out of a job”’ who 
watches the other man go whistling to 
his work: in short, London seen by the 
man who is “out and under,” a night- 
mare in the eyes of the suffering. At 
the end the Thames rolls on, “Big Ben” 
has his final say. 

Of all this the late Henry E. Krehbrel, 
then in full practice as reviewer, remarked 
sensibly: ‘“‘There can be no guarantee 
that the dusk of a November day in 
Bloomsbury, the gloom of veiling night 
and fog, the fiddlers in front of a public 
house and the shabby gentility of the 
houses will be recognized in the second 
movement: but to Londoners, at least, 
the cry of ‘Sweet Lavender! who'll buy 
my sweet lavender”?’ will awake memo- 
ries, if not of yesterday or yester-year, 
at least of childhood. And when imagina- 
tion is asked to conjure up in the music 
a picture of the Thames Embankment, 
there is the booming of ‘Big Ben’ tn 
Westminster town to help.’ Upon which 
matters the composer’ is also said to have 
delivered insimself briefly: “If hearers rec- 
ognize a few suggestions of such things 
as the Westminster chimes or the laven- 
der cry, these must be treated as acci- 
dents anil not es-entials of the music.” 

‘he better antidote to Coates is a finely 
sensitive and :nivrmiing noie by Mr. A. H. 
PWox-Strangways, written in April, 1920, 
for his magazine, Music and Letters: “An 
introduction (Lento) resting on which we 


might call the bones of the pentatonic. 
scale, in which the Westminster chimes-* 


strike the half hour (harp harmonics and 


elarinet), leads into an Allegro risoluto, 
constantly swept forward by that kind 
of restlessness which is heard under the 


‘‘eyurse-motiv’ in ‘The Ring.’ Into this 


are packed a number of unconscionably 
and delightfully vulgar tunes, their vul- 
garity emphasized by augmentation— 
‘T really mean them! And why not? 
‘here are things that offend our taste 
in the streets at every moment, which 
at every moment we forgive under 
stress of some _ feeling that goes 
deeper than taste, till they, too, take on 
a kind of pathos we had never dreamed 
of before the poet showed it to us, 

“In the slow movement, which has been 
described as an ‘idyll of grey skies,’ we ure 
inclined rather to see the home of Blake, 
who ‘fished for fancies,’ and of Chaucer, 
who was always longing; ‘Benedicite,’ for 
the ‘joly month ot May,’ when he could 
toss aside ‘his book and his devotion.’ 
A dreamy viola-solo followed by a lagging 
clarinet leads in snatches of melody that 
melt into one another like the voices of 
birds in a spring morning. The Scherzo is a 
medley of three-bar and four-bar rhythms 
and the wildest keys, introduced with a 
sure hand, containing a wonderful paren 
thesis in C major, during which the orches- 
tra resolves itself into a giant concertina. 
The Finale begins with a short, terse 
Andante, whose purpose is to emphasize 
the entry of a march-motiv which domi 
nates the whole; and this is written—as 
Handel often wrote, and for the same rea 
son—with one flat less than usual] in the 
signature. The chimes and other incidents 
of the original introduction recur in a 
shorter and brighter form in the coda.” 

A. H. M. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By GEORGE S. McMANUS 


Program: Vaughn Wiiliams, A London 
Symphony: Tschaikowsky, Concerto for Vio- 
lin, op. 85: Moussorgsky, “A Nicht on Bald 
Mountain.’’ Conductoag, Richard Bupa ,.8010- 
ist. Toscha Seidel. Rona 533 
Yesterday’s concért by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra attracted a large 


audience to Symphony Hall, practically 
every seat being taken. There is no 
better panacea, during these difficult 
times that the world is facing, than 
beautiful music and there is no more 
beautiful orchestral playing than that 
of the Boston Symphony. 

Vaughn Williams’s London. Sym- 
phony took up the first half of the pro- 
gram. It was good to hear it preceded 
by the other works, for it demands a 
certain isolation to be heard to the best 
advantage. The composer would have 
had deep satisfaction in yesterday’s per- 
formance. Mr. Burgin seems endowed 
with a peculiar sympathy and insight 
for Vaughn Williams’s compésitions. He 
conducted the symphony with a com- 
pelling enthusiasm that found contin= 
uous response from orchestra and audi- 
lence. 

Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto 
brought Toscha Seidel before a Boston 


TORN PAGE 


audience for the first time in. some. 
years. That he has lost none of his 
popularity was evident in the hearty 
welcome he received as he came out 


to play. He is remembered as one of 
the greatest of the Auer clan and he 
played the concerto with a brilliance 
and warmth that is peculiar to himself 
and Elman. He has, however, his in- 
dividual way of interpreting the con- 
certo, particularly the intensity with 
which he stressed the lyric moments of | 
the first movement. He has emerged: 
from his temporary retirement from the 
concert stage a greater violinist than 
ever. ~Yesterday’s audience forgot that 
it was Friday afternoon, and gave Mr. 
Seidel applause of a degree wholly un- 
usual. 


Moussorgsky, in some ways the most 
primitive and in others the most indi- 
vidual of Russian composers, was repre- 
sented by his “Night on Bald Moun- 
tain,” the third and last number of the 
program. 

Great praise is due Mr. Burgin -for 
his excellent conducting. ‘Thoughout 
the afternoon he was grected with 
spontaneous recognition of his worth. 

Next weeks’ pair of concerts brings 
Lowrie’s Sinfonia Dialectica and three 
dances from de Falla’s ballet “El Som- 
brero de Tres Picos.” In addition to 
these works, Artur Schnabel, pianist, 
will appear as soloist in a concerto by 
Mozart and in one by Beethoven, the 
C minor. Dr. Koussevitzky will con- 
cauct. 

Yesterday’s programs announce some 
particularly interesting features for the 


remaining Boston Symphony concerts 
of this season, to include the first act 
of “Die Walkuere” in concert form, 
with Paul Althouse and Elsa Alsen in 
the respective roles of Siegfried and 
Sieglinde. Arnold Schoenberg and Sir 
Henry Wood will be guest conductors in | 


January, Paul Kochanski and Yehudi’ 
Menuhin are among the instrumental | 


soloists. ‘The third act of Moussorg- 
sky’s “Khovanstchina,” with chorus and 
soloists, a Rimsky-Korsakoff program 
and a Tschaikowsky festival of which 


the final pair of conceTts w e a part, 
complete the plan. / 


Boston es hestra 
Richa: esa - CO cting the 
Symphony concerts this “Week in the 
absence of Dr Koussevitzky, who, fole 
lowing his annual custom, is taking a 
brief vacation after having completed 
the first quarter of the Smphony sea- 
son. The program begins with Vaugh- 
an Williams’ ‘‘London Symphony” and 
ends with -Moussorgsky’s picturesque 
‘‘A Night on Bald Mountain.”’ Toscha 
Seidel, a Russian violinist. who last 
played with the orchestra in 1923, is 
soloist in the Tchaikovsky concert. 
The “London Symphony” is one of 
Vaughan Williams’ lesser accomplish- 


ments. There is not and could not be 
anything tawdry in the music that 
Williams creates. He is too refined and 
self-searching a man for that. Yet 
one cannot escape the impression that 
in this musical delineation of sights 
and sounds of the city of London, he 
tried to do more than he could achieve, 
To be sure, the style of this symphony 


is as indubitably personal as any of 


Williams’ music—and it is an effective 
style. No one today writes quite ag 


he .does., 


Literal tone painting of the sort that 
to great extent makes up the pages of 
this symphony is not one of Williams’ 
gifts. In fact it hampers the imag- 
ination of any composer. Neither 
the flights of fancy nor the substane- 
tial ideas, nor the distinction of the 
music as a whole that make his ‘'Pase 
toral’’ Symphony good music are pres 
ent here. Al] too often he seems to 
be making a sonorous instrumentation 
take the place of real ideas; he does 
not seem to be sure of just what he 
wants to say. The finest pages are 
perhaps those of the scherzo; there his 
fancy has freest play. The poorest, 
without doubt, are those. which sound 
forth ‘the commonplace theme of the 
Westminster Chimes. 

Mr Seidel has for some years been 
recognized as a violinist fully capable 
of dealing witn the technical diffle 
culties with which composers so de= 
light in filling concertos. He is also 
a musician of intervretive ideals, 
prone to extracting all the emotional 
fervor of a given pisce, but one 
abhorring exhibitions «: bad taste, 
His personal style of playing js 
thoroughly suited to the Tchaikovsky 
concerto, with which he is obviously 
in sympathy. Save for moments 
when he fell short of the proper pitca 
curing feverish onslaughis of bravuca, 
his performance was eminently praises 
worthy. He made the most of techs 
nical obstacles, and of t’12 ever-present 
half-poignant, half-sugary melodies. 

For all Moussorgsky’s inadequije 


education in the fundamentals of 


composition, ‘‘A Night on Bald Moun- 
tain’ is still an _ effective score, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, who performed 69 
much and badly needed surgery on 
Moussorgsky’s instrumentation, must 
be praised and thanked as well, how- 
ever. Moussorgsky commanded «@ 
power of suggesting fantasy, things 
grotesque and things sinister, that surs, 
mounted deficiences of training. It is 
comforting to think that, even in hi , 


vitiable station in life, he was ab, 
‘to make. light of his shortcomings. : 


Mr Burgin’s conducting of the 
three vastly different compositi 
was felicitous. To each he brou 
all that was demanded in the way 


_ style. 


Dr Koussevitzky will conduct th: 
program next week: 
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ing and nostalgic. A rare composer 1S 
Vaughan Williams, and not the least 
significant thing about his music is its 
faculty of making that which succeeds 
it on a programme tend to sound a 
little trite and obvious. 


Mr. Seidel’s Virtuosity 


Not long ago the Britisher’s ‘‘Nor- 
folk Rhapsody” was doing auch dis- 


and yesterday, following hard on the 


| 99 service for Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben” 
ONDON heels of the Symphony, the first move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s familiar Con- 


25, /9 230M 
Wil ins 4? Work 
Heard Again—Sel- 
del Soloist 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A revival of Vaughan Williams’ | 


\ 


i} 


certo seemed commonplace stuff despite 
the skillful and enthusiastic perform- 
ance it was receiving both from Mr, 
Seidel and from Mr. Burgin and his 
fellows. With the second movement 
came more of musical distinction and 
Mr. Seidel’s luscious tone could be bet- 
ter appreciated. The energies of the 
Finale inevitably carry it along, and 


ij here Mr. Seidel’s virtuosity shone re- 


H} 
\l 
i 


splendent. That these excitements and 
the masterly playing which gave them 


'voice should provoke hearty and con- 
'tinued applause was but to be exX- 


if 


' 
7 
5 


“London’’ Symphony and the appear-. 


ance of a solo violinist, Toscha 
Seidel, distinguished the Symphony 


i 


Concert of vesterday afternoon, | 


| pected. 


Ends With Moussorgsky 


For ending to a concert already suf- 
ficiently long, Mr. Burgin and the or- 


chestra, added that diverting bit of mu- |. 
sical deviltry and poetic aftermath, | 


Moussorgsky’s “A Night on Bald Moun- 
tain,” 

The performance was a brilliant one. 
With Moussorgsky, as with Williams 


, i} and Tchaikovsky before him, Mr. Bur- 
which was iurther marked by the 


gin as conductor had been wholly sym- 


presence on the conductor’s stand of |! pathetic. 


Richard Burgin, concert master of 
the orchestra. 


RESTORED TO REPERTORY 


Annually, while Dr. Koussevitzky 
takes a well-earned holiday, Mr. Bur- 


i 
i 


gin conducts a pair of concerts and, be | 


'it said to his great credit, these con- 
certs are sometimes among the most 
| interesting of the season. A year ago 
‘Mr. Burgin introduced to Symphony 
Hall Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘Pastoral” 
Symphony and vesterdavy he was re- 
storing to the repertory of the orchestra 
another master work by the most dis- 
tinguished of living British composers, 
music that had not been played here 
since the days of Mr. Montevx. 

The occasional touches of realism in 


: 


“A London Symphony” serve to place | 


‘it on a slightly lower aesthetic plane 
than its pastoral successor, which is 
pure mood. But there is mood in the 
“London” Symphony as well, and al- 
though the idiom of the earlier work is 
Slightly different, less pronouncedly 
“modal,”’ the “London” Symphony at 
its best is in much the same way haunt- 


‘evenings, a new subscription is 


For the Eighteen Remaining 
Symphony Concerts 


(HE Symphony Concerts of this 
werk complet onequarter of 
the current series. Eighteen pairs 
remain from the beginning of De- 
cember through the end of April. 
They will be distinguished by the 
presence in January as guests of 
Arnold Schénberg, the composer 
and Sir Henry Wood, the London 
conductor; by the performance of 
acts from Wagner’s opera, ‘‘Die 
Walktire,” and Musorgsky’s opera, 
‘“Khovantschina’’; the assistance 
of Arthur Schnabel, Yehudi 
Menuhin and other eminent solo- 
ists; by a Chaikovsky Festiva] to 
close the season. 
Since there are still available 
seats for these concerts on both 
Friday afternoons and Saturday 


now open at Symphony Hall for 
threequarters of the series at 
threequarters of the original 
prices. . . . Proportional sub- 
scriptions may also be made to 


the Monday and the Tuesday 
series. 
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Weekly Round 


Of é Bostonian Mr. Burgin Conquers Himself, 


Concert-Halls 


o 


Guest-Conductors in Prospect, 
“Chardons’”’ Beethoven, 


Schnabel Returns 


IRD comes from Symphony 


Liall that the guest-con- | 
ductors for Dr. Kousse- | 
vitzky’s. annual respite in - 


January trom the Symphony Concerts 


are designated. One, as already an- | 


nounced, is Arnold Schonberg, the em!i- 


nent modernist composer, for the while | 
dwelling, teaching and writing music in | 
Boston and in New York. He will range | 
widely over a program of his own pieces, | 
By public and private report from | 
Vienna, Berlin and London he is abler 


conductor than most composers, 


The other ‘‘guest’’ will be Sir Henry | 
Wood, with Sir Thomas Beecham and | 
Bir Hamilton Harty, the best-known | 


abroad of British conductors. His seat 


in London is the Queen’s Hall. There | 
he assembled and long maintained the | 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra; founded and still | 


maintains, after thirty-odd years, the 
celebrated Promenade Concerts: takes 
his turn at the symphony concerts of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. He 
is master of his men; he sways audiences; 


few conductors have a more catholic | 
mind, a wider repertory, a longer experi- | 
ence. He will be on his mettle in Boston | 


with an orchestra of the first rank to do | 


his bidding. 
With this choice of Schiénberg and Sir 
Henry the Symphony Concerts return 


timely to their old courses and standards | 


with guest-conductors. At the outset of 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s midwinter holidays, 
annually came a composer of established 
position, to conduct in his own music— 
Honegger, tavel, Glazunovy, Respighi. 
After them a guest-conductor of equal 
worth in his calling—Sir T. Beecham or 
Mr. Goossens or Senor Fernandez-Arbos. 
Then from 1931 through 1938 the decline 
to a Hadley, a Clifton or a Stoessel and to 
nondescript programs that once descended 
éven to a “radio-piece.’’ Such choices, 
though they may have flattered the 
“guests” and encouraged the native-born, 
were unworthy of an orchestra of the 


| 


| 


| 
| 
: 
| can’ concert-halls, the ‘London Sym- 


phony” had not sounded so full, clear and 
strong. 


first rank and displeasing to its more sen- | 


‘sitive public. Now the better standard 


returns. In these times, most of all, the 
Symphony Orchestra cannot afford to 
flag. 5 i ae oe 


. Revival from’ Bloch, 


a ike 


HE t ‘the Symphony 

| Concert on Saturday evening was 
doubly rewarded. It heard again 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘London Symphony," 
a music that will bear repetition more 
than once in ten years for substance, for 
atmosphere, for structure and march 
{hat mingle both until sound and sugges- 
tion are as one. It heard it also in 
true, vivid and eloquent performance, be- 
eause throughout Mr. Burgin conducted 
as within memory he has never con- 
ducted before. As late as Friday after- 
noon the usual self-consciousness beset 
him. At every turn he seemed tenta- 
tive, not from any lack of understanding 
or of purpose, but from a curious hesita- 
tion to release his full will and enforce 
it upon an orchestra to a man well dis- 
posed. Possibly the greeting of the audl- 
ince—three times as hearty as that of 


the casual Friday—gave him confidence. 


Perhaps at last he conquered himself. 

As it was every sign of timidity van- 
ished. Mr, Burgin sounded deep the In- 
troduction: drove high the succeeding 
tumults: burked not at all the street- 
inusie; caught and conveyed to the full 
the tension and propulsive power of this 
first movement. He was as_ discerning 
and imparting with the subdued voice, 
the finer line, the nostalgic sentiment of 
the second. Inthe third he clothed the 
music in ‘the illusion that the composer 
sought—of distant flare across the night, 
of distant sounds rude and confused 
across the silence, until by remoteness 
and imagination both - are glamoured. 
Through the fourth he spared nothing of 
the larger vigors, the grinding tumults, 
with which Vaughan Williams would top 
the first. 

Ten years and more Mr. Burgin has 
been concert-master at Symphony Hall. 
Often he has played in concertos; occasion- 
ally he has been deputy conductor. Al- 
ways, until Saturday, a self-conscious 
hesitation has hampered him. Never has 
he quite spoken out. At last he cut 
free, declared himself—and carried or- 
chestra and audience with him. The 
house rang with applause—no less from 
the stage than the auditorium. Within 
memory, from English as well as: Ameri- 
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sof the second line. The 
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weve , characterizes to- 


: “t he Boston Symphony or 


Symphony. They 


Bids s state technically, 


\ = in human, practical 


pe. ‘coe a ao. aes not 


dla 


y of cooly attest, has | | 


hear the’ Boston Braphons | 


e Sibelius piece, and hear 


the Phitmarmonic-aymphony, by | 
,contrast, interpret the Beethoyen. | 
Listen to the playing of both or-| 
ganizations in\every sort of passage, | 


soft, loud, quiet, agitated, and ob- 
serve the difference with respect, 
especially, to execution. Suppose we 


grant that the Boston Symphony | 
men are beyond requirement ‘precise | 


and even finicky, sounding the tame 

melodies of Symphony No. 2, ‘Sup- 
pose, also, they do throw away their 
ensemble talents on a score that is 


more an exercise in instrumentation 


than an example of inevitable sym- 
phonic expression. We may let that 
pass. | 

ane eae? kee 


We cannot, though, when we come 
to the Philharmonic-Symphony, ex- 


| cuse careless phrasing and turgid | 


isonority on the opening page, yes on 
measure after measure, first move- 
ment to last, of Symphony No. 7. 
Somewhere, truth to relate, Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony discipline, if 
discipline is the word, must be rather 
loosely ordered; and where? Plainly, 
to an attentive ear, not in the or- 
chestra throughout so much as in 
the strings. Not in the entire range 
of the strings, either. To locate the 
disturbance, beginning at the bottom 
and going to the top, it is not in 


the double-basses, nor in the violon- | 


cellos, nor in the violas. Here, then, 
it is, without mistake, in the violins, 
and most of all in the first violins. 

At the left of the platform, and 


at the front—that seems to be the/ 


place of principal consideration. 
That is where one orchestra can be 
severely, distressingly rigid, and 
where another can be, out of reach 
of apology, slack and slipshod. That 
is where the Boston Symphony in 
other days made itself famous, and 


at the same time threw its general | 
“one out of balance. That is where | 


the Philharmonic-Symphony  suf- 
fered until Mr. Willem Mengelberg 


aching, and later Mr. Arturo 
can: with his irresistible enthu- 


most. we may say that er | 


Lourié ; ; : he | hee f 


thas | Hb tec on the scene with his ter- 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 1, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2, at 8.15 o'clock 


Sinfonia Dialectica 
(First performances in Boston) 


Mozart. Concerto for Pianoforte in A major (Koechel No. 488) 


Beethoven Concerto No. 3 in C minor, for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 37 


Allegro con brio. 
Largo. 
Rondo: Allegro. 


de Falla : Three Dances from “El Sombrero de 
Tres Picos,’’ Ballet 


SOLOIST 
ARTUR SCHNABEL 


STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission between the concertos 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein rovided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct s aa view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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New York 


7™NOMPARISON of two orchestras 
& of prime renown, like the Bos- 
me / ton Symphony, which present- 
ed the Sibelius Symphony No. 2 at 
its first concert of the season here 
‘under Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, and 
the Philharmonic-Symphony, which 
presented, in the week of the Boston 
men’s visit, the Beethoven Symphony 
No. 7 under Mr. Bruno Walter, may 
certainly be ventured without risk 
of odium, if fairly and candidly 
‘made. In this case, no cause can 


,contrast, interpret the Beethoven. 


y WINTHROP P. TRYON 


long been yearningly looked forward 
to. It will no doubt, by and by, wad 
as sentimentally looked back upon. | 

But hear the Boston Symphony | 
interpret the Sibelius piece, and hear 
the Philharmonic-Symphony, by 


Listen to the playing of both or- 
ganizations insevery sort of passage, 
soft, loud, quiet, agitated, and ob- 
serve the difference with respect, | 
especially, to execution. Suppose We | 
erant that the Boston Symphony | 
men are beyond requirement precise 
and even finicky, sounding the tame 
melodies of Symphony No. 2. Sup- 


FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 1, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2, at 8.15 o'clock 


exist for that righteous indignation | nose, also, they do throw away their 
which is supposed to arise when ob- jensemble talents on a score that is 
jects compared are of unequal dig- | more an exercise in instrumentation 
nity and importance. Someone might |than an example of inevitable sym- 


reasonably object. indeed, should we | phonic expression. We may let that Lourié ; , ; Sinfonia Dialectica 


undertake to put a modern composer 
in rivalry with a classic one, and 
should we, accordingly, presume to 
weigh a work of recent times, like 


| pass. 
Re Slag 


We cannot, though, when we come 


(First performances in Boston) 


Mozart. . Concerto for Pianoforte in A major (Koechel No. 488) 


. elius. Second Symphony, to the Philharmonic-Symphony, ex- 
Sait one of a former ceiod, like |Cuse careless phrasing and turgid 
‘the Beethoven Seventh. isonority on the opening page, yes on 
But let us take two heroic in- | measure after measure, first move- 
stitutions and set them disputing, in ‘ment to last, of Symphony No. 7. 
panoply, for honors. Then, admitting |Somewhere, truth to relate, Phil- 
that we are partisan, let us urge the harmonic-Symphony discipline, if 
point that the contender we hap- discipline is the word, must be rather 
pen to favor stands at a disadvan- loosely ordered; and where? Plainly, 
tage as to weapons. The artists, that /t0 an attentive ear, not in the or- 
is to say, from Boston, whom we |Chestra throughout so much as in 
commend, have the dull music of ror strings. Not in the entire range 
Sibelius, whereas those from New of the strings, either. To locate the 
York, whom in all moderation and disturbance, beginning at the bottom 
in one particular matter only we 4nd going to the top, it is not in 
disapprove, have the brilliant music | the double-basses, nor in the violon- 
of Beethoven, to handle. cellos, nor in the violas. Here, then, 
: it is, without mistake, in the violins, 
eS ae and most of all in the first violins. 
Now an orchestra may find itself; At the left of the platform, and 
in the situation of possessing a at the front—that seems to he the 
performer upon this or that instru-| place of principal consideration. 
ment who is of the second line. The , That is where one orchestra can be STEINWAY PIANO 

conductor can in time put a trouble | ‘everely, distressingly rigid, and/§ ee aren: i 
‘of that sort to rights, provided he | where another can be, out of reach 
has authority and resource. No such | Of apology, slack and slipshod. That 
‘disability, however, characterizes to- | is where the Boston Symphony in 
day either the Boston Symphony or | other days made itself famous, and 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. They | at the same time threw its general 
are at as high a state technically,; one out of balance. That is where 
both of them, as in human, practical| the Philharmonic-Symphony § suf- 
hope they can be. Not a spot, not; fered until Mr. Willem Mengelberg | 
a shadow, on either. The present | appeared on the scene with his ter- 
moment, many of us can attest, has | rible teaching, and later Mr. Arturo 
Toscanini with his irresistible enthu- 
siasm. Almost we may say that that 
section actually is the orchestra and 
that other quarters of the stage 

scarcely count. 


Beethoven ' ’ Concerto No. 3 in C minor, for 


Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 37 


I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Largo. 
III. Rondo: Allegro. 


de Falla . Three Dances from ‘“‘El Sombrero de 
Tres Picos,”’ Ballet 
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ARTUR SCHNABEL 
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There will be an intermission between the concertos 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 

Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 

it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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ance and proportion: "fo tollow on papers certo in G major, which in his present 


the progress of this music would require! tour he has hitherto played with orches. 


something but little short of a treatise;) tras. rto gt an occasion, With Mozart’s 


“Memoria hospitis 
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her of the score: 


unius diei pretereuntis.” “He then adds: 
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would in any case be far too technical; Concerto ig? A major—no over-familiar 

for the general reader: ~ | piece—and~ Beethoven's seldom heard 
The ‘“Sinfonia,. Dialectica” requires a} Concerto in C minor, his earliest that 

large. orchestra, with wood-winds and still survives in public performance. 

brasses in fours, and fills about eighteen* aerees 

minutes!in performance, Its meters are Occasion the afternoon was beyond 
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(Abstruse, Austere, —_ univs aici pretereunte Pascal as an 
‘a | ° | h to my symphony. ey were 
F | And Experiental ern the subject of spiritual medita- 
b 
: 
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AS tion at the moment when the symphony 
in ° . + 5% began to rise in my mind, and they un- 
A “Sinfonia Dialectica by eel the mystical contents of my work. 
i As to the problem of form, it is defined 
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Lourie in Waiting at 


ymphony $3 
£ Ip : y ap a 


é & HE fev oy bd: ! 

certs this week is Arthur Louries 
| “Sintonia Dialectica.’”’ WLourié is re- 
membered in Boston as the biographer of 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the composer of the 
“Sonata Liturgique,” produced at Sym- 
phony Hall nearly three years ago. He is 
of Russian birth, wasCommissar for Music 


of the Department of Education in the, 
early days of the Soviets; went to Paris as_ 
The new piece at the Symphony Con-' 


certs this week is Arthur Lourié’s “Sin- 
fonia Dialectica.” Lourié is remembered 
in Boston as the biographer of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the composer of the “Sonate 
Liturgique,’’ produced at Symphony Hall 
nearly three years ago. He is of Russian 
bitrh: was Commissar of Music of the 
Department of Education in the early 
days of the Soviets; went to Paris as 
emissary in music for that Government, 
soon decidea to cast his lot with the 
Itussian expatriates. It is said that his 
name is no longer mentioned in Russia. 

Lourié is of Jewish extraction, though 
the family has belongtd to the Roman 
Church for some generations. The date 
of his birth is variously set down in 
1884, 1889, 1892. Heis one of the most 
intellectual of composers, given to re- 
flection and discourse on the esthetic 
bases of music. His religious vein runs 
deep; as often as he may, he channels 
it into his esthetic theorizing. The chief 
musical influences wpon him have been 
Debussy, Skriabin, Schénberg and Stra- 
vinsky. In Paris he is—or was—a close 
friend of the illustrious Igor. 


When the “Sinfonia Dialectica’ was 
played for the first times in America, 
under Mr. Stokowski at Philadelphia, 
April 17, 1931, Lourié contributed the fol- 
lowing note in French to Mr. Gilman’s 
Pprogram-book. Translated it runs: 


Pascal said: ‘‘When I Consider the . 
short span of my life, absorbed in 
the eternity which precedes it, and 
the eternity which follows it; the little 
space that I fill and even that I see, 
swallowed up in ‘the infinite im- 
mensity of the spaces which I do 
not know and which do not know me, 
T am affrighted and astonished to see 
myself.in one place rather than in 
another. For there is no reason 
why I should be here rather than 
there. Who has sent me here? By 
whose order have I been destined for 
this time and place?” 


Lourié’s contribution continues with a 
Latin line, which also stands on the fly- 


by the title itself, ‘Sinfonia Dialectica.’ 
_. “The dialectical principle of exposition 
is realized here in the development of 
form and of musica] language. T be- 
lieve that purely instrumental music is 
always essentially dialectical. Old mas: 
ters understood it, though this term did 
not yet exist in connection with music. 
The loss of dialectism reduced and abated 
the instrumental style. There began to 
plossom—at the cost of this lowering—plc- 
turesque, psychological music, and music 
erary subject. ...- 
Mebia dialeotioal method of musical 
creation, in the past as well as at the 
present time {is always aiming at the 
creation of a new form. The dialectical 
method has nothing in common with 
either academism or neo-classical 
idolatry. It differs essentially from 
both, I believe that the symphony, 
as the highest form of creative musical 
experience, is always in some way an 
assertion of -a dialectical process. 
The spiritual substance of a work of art 
cannot be enclosed in the bounds of analy: 
sis. It springs from the depth of the 
artist’s soul.” 


Murray’s English Dictionary defines 
“dialectic” as ‘originally, the art of 
reasoning or disputation by question and 
answer’; cites derived meanings 1n the 
systems of various philosophers, all hav- 
ing to do with logical reasoning or argu: 
ment. Mr. Gilman quotes Mr, Stokowski 
as saying of Lourié’s work that “while 
called a symphony it is not in the classi- 
cal symphonic form. Voices in the or- 
chestra hold a kind of dialogue.’ This 
brings one to Cecil Gray’s dictum that a 
symphony is really more a style than a 
form; reminds one of Debussy’s challenge 
demanding as much originality in the 
field of form as in the fields of harmony, 
melody, rhythm or tonal color. As one 
scans the score one soon becomes con- 
vinced that here is actual originality of 
form in high degree; that with it comes 
sufficient orchestral substance to justify 


Louié’s designation of his Symphony. 
1 Of the conventional first and second 


theme grouping nothing is left, and not 
‘much of the tripartite arrangement of 
exposition, development and recapitula- 
tion. Instead, most of the themes have 
actual dialogue form—a motive or phrase 


-in one instrument or group at once 
‘answered by another motive or phrase 


in another group or color, It is interest- 
ing to trace the logical and organic 


}growth of the music. Occasionally themes 
‘interlock—the answer in one theme be- 


comes the question which demands fur- 
‘ther answer. In the later portions of 
| a movement there is sufficient return to 
earlier matter to give the feeling of bal- 


exceedingly free; the changes come close doubting. Mr. Schnabel played Mozart’ 

J ‘ hee | . e & 4 AN Ct 8 
upon each other with true Stravinskian. Concerto with the briefest of pauses be- 
abandon. The movements are indicated at tween movements; while into none of 


times by metronome marks, at UMé@s by., these intervals intruded t 
the usual Italian tempo indications. Thus. worse than any he 
the first movement runs at quarters equal 


72: in the succeeding Tempo piu mosso, 


ters at 96; a final Adagio with quarters at 
60. Thescore is dated 1930. © A. H. M. 


Rich and Rare 
Afternoon at 


Symphony Hall 
Schnabel in’ Two Concertos 
And in the Fullness 
Of His Powers 


“Ata, ay 33 4 


T THE OUTSET of the symphonic 
afternoon ‘on Friday a risen or- 


chestra and an abundantly ap- 
plausive audience saluted the re- 
turn of Dr. Koussevitzky to the conduc- 


tor’s stand after three weeks of absence.’ 


Next, Monsieur Lourié’s “Sinfonia 
Dialectica’? was played for the first time 
in Boston to unexpectedly tavorable im- 
pression and response: An hour and a 


half later, conductor and orchestra were | 
closing the concert with the three famil- | 


jar dances from Falla’s’ ballet, ‘“‘The 
Three-Cornered Hat.”’ In that space of 
ninety minutes, less the usual intermis- 
sion, Mr. Artur Schnabel had played the 
piano-part in two concertos—one from 
Mozart, the other from Beethoven. Sel- 
dom does an “assisting artist’? receive 


such room at a Symphony Concert. 


Rarely is he heard so raptly, applauded 
SO warmly. 


Even through an intermission that: 


usually drops pearls of domestic detail, 
the talk eddied about the pianist, him- 
self the least pretentious and the most 
unaffected of musicians. 


that he thinks highly of the Boston Or- 


pin sgt ia ee oad ae ag decoration; only: concise arabesque into 
€ -¢ ° 7 4 em rs n . = . 
particular its warmths toward he i 2 et | which the musical idea chanced to twine. 


to which it ministers. 


he played at the Brahms Festi i 
spring of 1930. a Wapeniien 


‘certo. 


‘tensive or expressive. 


It appeared | 


Therefore no repetition | 


at Svn rf , 
iphony Hall of Beethoven’s Con. | the finale. Throughout he made no va- 


discord— 
modern dissonance—of 


; clapping hands and chattering tongues, 


: : ) * He layed it also Ss { tc | 
eights equal 216. There. is a return to¥ pay A aS a purist, or more 


_ truly as a discernin aste 
music akin to the beginning,.with quar- y &§ master of style who 


had penetrated into the musical matter; 


: 80 discovered the pianistic: manner. Here 
was no attempt to realize.the fashion, in 


which, from fragmentary report and 
chance allusion, Mozart may have played 
this and other concertos: no effort toward 
an historical reconstruction of piano-play- 
ing as it may have existed at Vienna in 
the seventeen-eighties. By the clear im- 
plications of the music itself to a sensi- 
tive, inquiring, musical and  pianistiec 
mind, so now should this Concerto in 
A major be heard. : ‘“ 
Consequently no suggestion of gsus- 
tained tone and long phrasing in the 
Andante or in other slow-paced measures. 
Instead, the smoothest, roundest, most 
transparent shaping of each several note 
until they fell upon the ear as oil drops 
and flows. No use of the pedal to simu- 
late sustained song, modern fashion: 
rather the purely, musical sensation of 
each note chiselled with lucid precision 
into limpid beauty; while the whole was 
bound together and carried forward by 
the continuity of the musical thought and 
invention... Similarly with the quicker 
movements that begin and end the Con- 
It is not quite the truth to say 
that Mr. Séhnabel played them staccato 
in our sharpened usage of the word. 
More truly he played them so that each 
note should have its instant of separate 
existence upon the closely listening ear; 
then be caught, as with the Andante, 
into the onflow of the musical idea. In a 
word here was music written and played 
for the piano as’ the percussive instru- 
ment of the ancients and the modernists, 
not as the singing instrument inte which 
the romantic composers of the nineteenth 
Century would transform it. 
Everywhere—it is also to be noted+- 
Mr. Schnabel kept to light; limpid, even 
tone. Nowhere did he color it in our 
sense of the word or seek to make it in- 
Did wistful or 
melancholy sentiment touch it, as in che 
Andante, it was intrinsic in the music 
rather than released by the pianist. The 
ornament was never a florid, imposed 


As plainly Mr. Schnabel held to a meas- 
ured pace in the Andante; neither hast- 
ened the first movement nor flicked off 
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riations of pace or rhythm unless Mozart 
fndicated them; sought smooth, even 
flow, with little or none of the gradn.- 
tion that we call shading. If the first 
movement had a certain liveliness; the 
gecond a certain sentiment; the third a 
certain gayety, then, again, each was !n- 
trinsic in the music. 

Here, in sum, was the Mozart of the 
piano-concertos played altogether objec. 
tively; played in a manner that was the | 
complement of the music discerningly | 
studied and sensitively realized; played in | 
pure pianistic speech for pure musical | 
pleasure; return to a style first thought | 
through, then brought to pass. Cool as 
it was, it was also so novel and strange 
as to generate sensation and excitement. 
Of course those who would have their 
Mozart sentimentalized and emotion: | 
alized, demurred; while those, who would | 
have him colored up and speeded up 
were at one with them. So also were 
those for whom Mozart’s music ever 
floats in a haze of vague, luminous ad- 
jectives and abstractions. Here, they 
protested, was Mozart diminished from 
“the things of the spirit” into fastidious 
artifice; snatched ‘‘out of the upper alr 
into the salon.’ But is he more than such 
an artificer in this particular Concerto? 
And has not the salon been ever the 
place, since civilization began to charm, 
for the exchange of these intimacies be- 
tween composer and listeners? | 


” 


A few Sundays ago at Symphony Hall, 
Mr. Schnabel’s audience discovered how 
skilful, logical a program-maker he could 
be in the enchaining or the contrasting 
of five piano-sonatas by Beethoven. On 
Friday,.with the orchestra, a like skill 
and logic chose and set side by side the 
two piano-concertos. First the Concerto 
in A major written toward the end of 
Mozart’s life, in the flower of his powers. 


i Second, Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, 
‘written in his beginnings as composer 
‘when he was feeling out and testing his 
‘abilities; written also in what had become 
the Mozartean tradition, but expanded 
by another mind, animated by a different 
temperament. 
' True enough, the Concerto do vs not 
lack displayful passages—to say nothing 
of the celebrated transition from C minor 
to E major in the finale; but they spring 
out of the musical thought and progress; 
While the composer loosens or tightens 
the leash in which he holds the virtu- 
‘aso, The more expansive and romantic 
iyoung Beethoven infuses the slow move- 
ment with a sentiment strange to the 
mature Mozart. The high-spirited Beet- 
hoven is not content with a finale that 
shall be merely light-rhythmed, fleet and 
sparkling. It must also toss about. The 
first Allegro swings off in bold confidence 
and challenge—the young composer 
aware. Nor is the orchestra merely use- 
ful accompaniment. It has its own 


— — 
qn such a Goneerto and on the mom 
familiar ground of Beethoven, Mr, Sehna-, 
bel’s playing Was not so distinctive as it 
had been with his Mozart; yet abounded 
in characteristic virtues. Remember, for 
example, the justice of his pace with 
each movement. Har and mind agreed 
to it spontaneously, as though it were 
not only accepted but inevitable. Recall, 
again, the fashion in which he sus- 
tained each movement, phrase _ into 
phrase, period into period, while the whole 
structure rose gradually pefore the ]Ms- 
tener; While through musica] form and 
musical thought flowed also such emo- 
tion as the form might contain and the 
thought generate. Think back to the 
fine and natural simplicity the pianist 
could summon if the composer bade, Con- 
trast with it the richness of Mr. Schna- 
hel’s ornament when Beethoven wreathea 
it about the slow movement, No listener 
—unless he is a piano-teacher—dw ells 
upon Mr. Schnabel’s technical prowess. 
It goes for granted, superlative as it is. 
Yet how splendid and glowing it wes 
when he sounded Beethoven’s trills: 
Recollect, finally, the endlessly varied 
sensibility of Mr. Schnabel; the clear, 
firm comprehensive, sympathetic men- 
tal grasp that informs his playing 0! 
every music, unfolding it in an un- 
clouded lucidity; the unflagging sense of 
proportion, be it of structure, substance, 
form, emphasis, tone, the unfailing sense 
of style, whoever the composer or what- 
ever the piece. Add the feeling of reve~ 
lation and stimulus with which the I's- 
tener rises from his every performance, 
and there played yesterday in Symphony 
Hall a pianist-musician without peer ‘i 
this present world—-German, if one likes, 
but when to be German is also to be 
universal, as the greater Jerman com- 
posers are. 


Nor should Dr. Koussevitzky and the 


orchestra be overlooked as the reviewer | 


reckons up the tale of the afternoon. 
Year in and year out whenever there 
was a concerto in hand, the conductor 
has been fortunate in the blending of nis 
mind and will with the mind and will ol 
the pianist or the violinist. They have 
seen with the same eyes, heard with 
the same ears, worked to a Common pur- 
pose, Shared a kindred musical sensi- 
bility. 

Now Dr. Koussevitzky was at one with 
Mr. Schnabel’s. objective, precise, light: 
toned, smooth-surfaced, ever limpid 
Mozart. Willing the end he found the 
means by which the chosen Concerto 
should sound as such. Again they were 
at one and in the vein with the bald 
young Beethoven who strikes out and 
tosses about; the sentimental youns 
Beethoven who so tinged his slow move- 
ment: the luxuriant young Beethoven 
who must have his ornament florid. In 


speech; exchanges it with that of the both Concertos, the proportioning, the 
iano. It is easy to imagine that the fusings, the interchangings of the piano 
jennese audience of 1808, hearing the|and the orchestral tone were sensitive 
Concerto for the first time, “sat up’ as|@nd alert. 

it listened. It had done so before with| In euphonies and contrast, in balance 
‘new Beethoven.” It was destined to| Sng. quality of voice, the orchestra gave 


do so many times afterward. 


ack its familiar perfections. Within 


ee ee Une ‘ 


‘memory there has been no more achiev- 


ing, more haunting afternoon at the Sym- 
phony Concerts. Into it ovr good Mon- 
sieur Lourié shall not intrude. Mon 
Dieu! if so mild an oath is permissible 
in his spiritual presence, he and his “‘Sinfo- 
nia Dialectica’ may wait until Monday, 


Ss Be VB 


Bosto Maman oh chestra~ 


Although ‘the distinguishing feature 


of this ~week’s Symphony concerts is. 
the appearance of Artur Schnabel as | 
soloist in two piano concertos, there is | 
also some interesting music new to) 
Boston—Arthur Lourie’s ‘Dialectic | 
Symphony.’ The program is ended) 
with Three Dances from De Falla’s | 
ballet ‘“‘The Three-Cornered Hat,” | 

Mr Schnabel has chosen the A major. 
concerto (K 488) of Mozart, and that! 
in C minor, Op 37, of Beethoven, wo | 
masterworks. Detailed praise and 
elaborate analysis of the playing of 
such a musician as Mr Schnabel make 
dry reading, One cannot help, however, 
but remark upon the subtle different)- 
ation of style which he brought to 
each. Though the general mood and 
even certain sequences of notes in 
Beethoven’s concerto are reminiscent 
of Mozart, the more turbulent manner 
of the mature Beethoven was here b2- 
cinning -to appear. Mr Schnabel) 
treated this concerto in just the proper 
fashion, playing it neither too delicate- 
ly, nor fervidly; as may properly be 
dune with the master’s later mus'c, 
The slow movement, marvelous in 1t- 
self, received gq performance that de- 
fies description, one completely in 
accord with the nature of the musical 
substance. The final allegro aroused 4 
flurry of handclapping and stamping 
that the Friday afternoon audience 
seldom bestows. : | 

Unlike Mr Gieseking and Mr Petri, 
for example, Mr Schnabel does not 
concern himself with extreme delicacy 
of touch and articulation in Mozart, 
nor does he produce such a puriling, 
fluid tone. His Mozart, though per- 
tectly correct in style, is a little more 
solid, decidedly less subtle in nuance. 
For that reason one listener preferred 
his. Beethoven. The latter, it seems, 
is in closer accord with his tempere- 
ment. Mr Schnabel played to some of 
the finest orchestral accompaniments 
cne has heard from Dr Koussevitzky. 

Mr Lourie sent his ‘‘Dialectic Sym- 
phony” out into the world with a 
lengthy and abstruse apglogia regard- 
ing the application of the science of 
dialectics to the art of music. Just 
what logic and reasoning have to do 
with the esthetic substance of one of 
the most emotional and elusive of arts 
is something for academicians to 
ponder about. At any rate, he sought 
to have various instruments of a jarge 
orchestra engage in a dialogue upon 
a question raised by Pascal. The !at- 


ter, after ruminating upon the im- 


| mensity of infinity and upon the Divine 


foresight that causes men to be born 
when and where they are born, boiled 


his musings down to this: “By what 
| power have I been put in this time 


and place?” 

Mr Lourie, said to be an intellectual- 
ist fond of subtle paradoxes, has in 
his writings combined some bits of 
sound philosophy with considerable 
obscure rhodomontade. He evidently 
frowns upon ‘‘program’’ music, but 
favors what he calls ‘‘dialectic”’ 
music; probably he does not consider 
his present piece in eny sense ‘'pro- 
grammatic.’’ Yet, since he has writ-— 
ten a musical dialogue in which ih- 
struments reason out Pascal’s ques- 
tion, he must, along the way, have’ 
conceived some definite progress of 
argument and some specific solution 
or point of disagreement. Does not 
this in itself constitute a sort of 
literary program? In absolute music, 
the notes must from extraneous ideas 
be as free as a juryman. ‘A paradox, 
a paradox, a most ingenious paradox.” 

The ‘‘Dialectic Sympnony” is, never- 
theless, interesting music, quite un- 
like, in style and mood, anything one 
has ever heard. Incidental disson- 
ance and a multitude of varying 
rhythms proclaim it the product of a 
‘“modern.’”’ Although its form is said 
to be unconventional, , repetition of 
outstanding melodic eraments gives st 
a suggestion of symmetry. Certain 
melodi and rhythmic devices Lourie 
has used are unconsciously associated 
in mind with the music of modern Yid- 
dish operettas. Whether the work, 
after repeated hearings, will seem as 
fresh and vital as it did yesterday, 
remains with the future; it is certain, 
however, that none of the barren au 
terities of Lourie’s ‘‘Liturgical Sonata 
are present. In spite of the composer’# 
indubitable originality, ‘it is evident 
that he still is touched by the rays of 
the setting sun of Stravinsky. : 

De Falla’s ballet music, so exuberant 
and so piquant in theme and instrue 
mentation, was heard with pleasure, 
Dr Koussevitzky played it superbly. 
Revival of ‘‘Love, the Sorcerer,” and 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain”™ 
would be indeed welcome, 

Mahler’s great Ninth Symphony will 
be played next week. Olga Averino, 
soprano, will be heard in Ravel's 
‘Scheherazade,’ a setting of three 
poems by Tristan Klingsor. Ravel's 
second “Daphne and Chloe’’ suite will 
also be heard, C. W. D. 


iP 0c 21793 Aun b 
Boston Syrfiplfony Orchestra 


Picking up his wand after @ 
week’s holidays, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky marshalled these numbers 


for the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra’s seventh nair of concerts at 





| to f hi If, it is still, when played |\It has some of the sam ward fea- 
joe (Dee 1-2): Lourié, Sinfonia some of sts themes are Aen Ba Pi itore e eee 
Mozart iy A (K. 488) and by Bee- eg weil d be satisfied to be significance to common chords and wind instrument, the clarinet. A re- 
: of 


an stereotyped formulas, markable feature of this concerto is’ 
thoven in C minor, and Three just a musician, he might come to In the Largo of this Concerto, how- its slow movement of tender melancholy 


from De Falla’s “Three- ething. | | ever, Beethoven outstrips his genera- in F sharp minodr,—Mozart’s only work 
roan Hat.” Mr. Artur Schna- ate cnnabel distinguished himself | tion and writes more aS men were to“in that key. The finale presents a lux- 
Corn ay te styles of Mozart and | write in the years to come. Brahms urious number of themes: Mozart has | 
bel was the soloist. in the dispara ~ maple p egietlon mg might have been proud to sign its chief his own special way of treating con- | 
Mr. Arthur Lourié is known — ary comment avian the | shome, with its ; curious ang Steacing oeree Ane. ‘pwnd sTonaes,.. 70 some of | 
a “So- stra, adu ) ; is effec av en ec : 
meston as te ate gp y bio magnetic baton of. its restored con- in Gounod’s *‘Faust.”” From Mr. Schna- as widely vamtivied as Till Bulenseieee | 
nate Liturgique” and as the S- ductor, surpassed itself, both in the bel, Dr. Koussevitzky and the orches- py Richard Stgauss. 
rapher of Dr. Koussevitzky, who accompaniments and in the purely tra, this poetic movement received yes- Announcement was made early in the 
might well pray to be delivered (| qnostral items. L. A. &. terday a performance so rapt, devoted season that Mg. Schnabel would play 
biographers. It would and inspired that the listener was made nothing but Beethoven on his present | 
from his anh : to feel as one present at the celebra- tour. Boston music lovers were glad | 
perhaps have been as well for a tion of some sacred and solemn rite. he included a Mozart concerto yester- 
Lourié as for Dr. Koussevitzky , This was the climax of the concert, day, Throughout the work the pianist’s 
that book had not been written—it the climax even of many concerts. Be- presentation was beautifully propor- 
gives us too intimate a view of se 
author’s mental operations. 
statements of fact are very inac~- 
curate and its speculations in musl- 


fore the Concerto had come, for the tioned. ‘The first two movements were 
| first time in Boston, a “Sinfonia Dia- particularly successful in mood, the 
lectica,” by Dr. ‘Koussevitzky’s biog- slow movement being given with a 
cology are flatulent. Unfortunately, 


rapher, the mystical, over-cerebral Ar- touching simplicity that probed its | 
thur Lurie. A_ singularly disjointed deepest moments. And in the Beet~| 

this muddle carries over into his 

music. He appends to his score @ 


, composition this, made up for the most hoven concerto Mr. Schnabel revealed | 
part of strongly rhythmed melodic qualities that make for a complete: per- | 
fragments naively reiterated, a piece formance of a great work. The coda 

. that constantly threatened to fall apart | 
quotation from Pascal about the 


of the first movement had ethereal 
insignificance of humans in view and in time disappointed by not doing sonorities and the slow movement was, 
of the reputed extent of space and 


So more speedily, one that neither dis- as with the: Mozart concerto. of out- 

that the ex turbed nor impressed, that came and standing loveliness. In fact, Mr... 
time, and assures us that eX 
pression, “Le souvenir de Vhote 
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went and in al! likelihood will not come Schnabel seemed unusually interested | 
again. 


° ° . | ' in sheer beauty of sound at yesterday’s | 

. ; ” ‘s | A neatly turned, expressive and, in rien a A 

; our qui passe,” reveals “the | st Ayrouses Bi | ay hate appearance. He made pedal effects in. 
Sisal one of my | work.” lanl 2B | the Finale, occasionally over-fast per- the slow movement based on the or-. 


There is a great deal more high- formance of Mozart’s familiar piano- iginal Beethoven autograph. These. 


: s ; | forte Concerto in A major served as yay 
falutin’ talk whose meaning eludes Audience by Playing | curtain raiser for the Concerto of ghecum ceomed strange to some, bedutl- | 
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ful to others. But strange or beautiful | 
our simple thought. — Beethoven. The three dances from De they are but outward evidence and of. 
Now the business of composers is RB h ’ 3d Falla’s ballet, “The ‘Tihree-Cornered no more value than the tinkling 
a write « music, not essays on eet oven S | oe eee ee afternoon to a lively cymbal unless the inner meaning be 
epistemology, ontology or esthetics; and brilliant close. there. Mr. Schnabel’s artistry made a 
nor even on the theory that “pure 3 yw Heer,/ ) 3 SYMPHONY CONCERT deep gay gtr ann ees him ae 
instrumental music is always dia- | i , : By GEORGE S. McMANUS ai sp e conclusion of the 
lectic.” If Mr. Lourié will write in-) BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | saat Meoneerta “NG: planoorta in" saaio; and his oroherin ere foley oa 
j j oeche 88): 2. ae C ; ’ 
teresting MUSIC the eURISS tig s; The applause that followed Arthur minor for piancfofte and orchestra: de Falla, with Mr. Schnabel, of prolonged and 
‘will recognize it. If this music Nas’ three dances from ‘El Sombrero de Tres hearty applause. 
spiritual values, they will be noted, Schnabel’s performance of Beetho- ds ballet coxductor. Dr. a hee Kousse In the orchestral parts of the two 
: ° ° ‘ . Sle ng a : » 
too, as they have in other cases. But yen’s Third Pianoforte Concerto at } y 3 we | concertos, Dr. Koussevitzky showed him- 
al discourses on the “spiritual os S dated ; : Yesterday %& Concert by t Self an artist of Sincere integrity, He 
Wectdnce” of music or on “the talk the Symphony} aes ietepik of yesterday Boston Symphiwny orchestra had the did not accompany the concertos; tuttis, 
of the soul with itself” will not help 2fternoon was heartening. assistance of Artur Schnabel, pianist. S0lo parts and accompaniment passages 
much. What we want of Mr. Lourié When such playing of such music : Hp gentewar he ny ano 2 sige pb al on eo. ae <— 
a vacation, was warmly welcom we 
is more music oie ae 4 agpooeite gaol brings down the house all cannot be by audience amd pen eve gaa The audi. Way can the true spirit of the classical 
hay hele na Se ibn it wrong with the world. 
proach of Bach anc 
of that of Scriabin and Wagner. 
(The latter wrote good music in 
spite of, not because of, his phi- 
losophical preoccupation.) — 
We can say all this with good 
grace because the score in question 
is far more entertaining than the 
composer’s program notes for it. A 
great deal of it, to be sure, is strong- 
ly reminiscent, particularly of Strav- 
insky. Some of it suggests an un- 


holy alliance between Johann 


Strauss and George Gershwin. But 


MASTER WORK BY MASTER 

Generally this Concerto in C minor, 
unheard in Symphony Hall for a dozen 
years, is regarded with a certain con- 
descension, In it Beethoven is seen on 
his way upward to the heights where 
sit enthroned and enshrined its suc- 
cessors in G@ major and E flat. Granted 
that the piece preserves certain 18th 


century conventions of form and style 
from which Beethoven was ultimately 


ence, which cogapletely filled the hall, COuCcerto be understood, 


sat under the gpell of some great mu- 
sic, beautifully yerformed. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his orchestra collaborated 
With Mr. Schnabel in memorable read- 
ings of concertws by Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, | 
Mozart wrote ¢wo concertos for piano- 
forte—the A taajor played yesterday 
and the C migor—during one month 
in 1786, an acnaievement equal to his 
composition of she E flat, G minor and 
major symyhonies within a few 
weeks two yeass later. This A major 
concerto—there is another smaller one 
in the same kay—is as much a study | 
in euphony as is the E flat symphony. 


The concert could have ended with 


the Beethoven. We were given, as 4 
closing number, three dances by de 
Falla, for good measure. Even after the | 
Beethoven they were refreshing to a de- | 
gree, both in material and interpreta- 
tion. Skillfully made, these dances have 
a sensuous charm that is at once de- 
lightful and stimulating. 

Lowrie’s Sinfonia Dialectica opened 
the program. Fortunately the first few 
measures of the Mozart concerto com- 
pletely eradicated the doleful and boring 
impressions made by Mr. Lowrie’s com- 
position. 
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admitt speculative—the. more when | . Adagio. 

‘the questidner knows the score only by’ 

report of the departmental analyst. None 

the less, Monsieur Lourié’s title clearly 

‘indicated a-certain form and a certain 
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ance. “Most of the themes,” said. pt hod was 
rag mranscript’e annotator—old and ex-| : “Shéhérazade,”” Three Poems for Voice and Orchestra, 


ert eye at score-reading—‘have actual 4 ‘ 
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instrument or group at once answered by . Asie. 

‘another motiv oe pares “ag npagd ge , La Flite Enchantée. 
or color.’ It is interesting, he went on, : : 

“tg trace the logical and organic growth . L'Indifferent. 
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-eSeaped such error; while many a mpd- 
-erhist is easy peer a6 hy : Contetae to 
one hearer, listening with close attention, 
e little ad the ainiogaes ore Sy the, SOLOIST 
ed substance. erhaps s ear 
* mind twice went dull; perhaps the OLGA AVERINO 
ek traffic of the concert-hall betrayed, enna 
_ As it was, he could agree only that) Pp 
Monsieur Lourié had made an interest- 
ing. and at moments impressive experi- 
ment in symphonic composition—an ex- ors 
periment that pit gar gaprie pu per, There will be an intermission after the symphony 
formance; while about the nature an 
uteome of that experiment he was by no. 
méans clear. | . . | | 
- At every turn, besides, the perform: City of Boston, Revised mp age of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
, ance suggested a music too vitalized ‘o' covering of the head in places of public amusement. 


exis -paper, True, Mon- ae 

ors prin ai 7 igi Le Say Aoteias “pA capey Souotes: thet nate in his oe of ene. ae any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

. theory and then writing a’ ry 7 xhibition or performance in such ae of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 

hon a a Ha a aceite tt: oat ty it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does a obstruct Se view, Nw be worn. 
: 7 iy ‘ ; test: J. M. GALVIN, Ci ; 

‘than once the “Sinfonia Dialectica’ seems, a ha Se ttest: J VIN, City Clerk 

yn of imaginative as well-as intellec~ 

tual prompting. On the other hand the The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 

oa ae Fc ¥ le aon eee eeisitis a Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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ied this unexpected TesDost, gy ys ality” fo care for Stee 
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the middle, Stravinsky in| 5. pen om SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 9, at 8.15 o’clock 
changes of meter, while Dr, Kouss st 

vitzky and the Symphony Orchestra at© 

. ith the play of such 

practised hands with hiahce 

changes upon the nerves of an au let ‘ 

On the other hand, tor ne ee the 

there was reason OS re arts lll 24 Mahler . Symphony No. 9 
performance, in spite ot this : 4: olga 

aot, WAS Ae eee. of sMonsicuh Andante comodo. 

Lourie’s piece. ie . Im Tempo eines Gemichlichen Lindlers. 

After a first and a second performance . Rondo: Burleske. 

of a novel number, such questioning 1s ' 

admittedly speculative—the more when | . Adagio. 

the questioner knows the score only by' 

report of the departmental analyst. None 

the less, Monsieur Lourié’s title clearly 

indicated a certain form and a certain 
ig e - st of e themes,” said aes x 

an transcript’. Deco dlecnen ry aad xs “Shéhérazade,”” Three Poems for Voice and Orchestra, 
pert eye at score-reading—‘‘have actual ory thee Vetian 0 Telex Klingsor 
|dialogue-form—a motiv or phrase in one Ag; 

‘instrument or group at once answered by : ; sie. 

another motiv or phrase in another group a lian Bea rhenihe 

or color.” It is interesting, he went on, | i ale 

‘tg trace the logical and organic growth 

of the music.’’ . 

f The Ie c JLONSIE , 40 “ic, , ae ; 
ey aaioted, to eaiet und tates Ravel . ‘“Daphnis et Chloé,’ Ballet: Orchestral Excerpts (Second Suite) 
composition, has written a “Sinfonia” | ee 
that is more easily understood in print Lever du Jour—Pantomime—Danse Générale. 
than in sound. Strauss himself has not : 
escaped such error; while many a mopd- 
ernist is easy prey to it. Certainly to 
one hearer, listening with close attention, SOLOIST 
‘Came little of the dialogued form or the 
dialogued substance. Perhaps his ear OLGA AVERINO 
‘and mind twice went dull; perhaps the 
quick traffic of the concert-hall betrayed 
him. As it was, he could agree only that 
‘Monsieur Jourié had made an interest- 
ing and at moments impressive experl- 
ment in symphonic composition—an ex- ae 
periment that altogether justified per- There will be an intermission after the symphony 
formance; while about the nature and 
outeome of that experiment he was by no rn nant se 
neans clear. é . | 
7 ht every turn, besides, the perform: City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
ance suggested a music too vitalized to covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
exist merely on score-paper. True, Mon- 
sieur Lourié is by no means averse to 
‘propounding a theory and then writing a 
music to fit and exemplify it; but more 
than once the ‘‘Sinfonia Dialectica” seems 
born of imaginative as well-as intellec | | 7 
tual prompting. On the other hand the The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
composer's citing of a paragraph from Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
Pascal as the subject of his “spiritual 
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Soprano 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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: \ With someone in the midst of an orchard, alone; | a a m Ap D: other of the desiring girl who watches 
Master-Songs to Be ade would I see the murderous wretches who | Symphonic ay the passing youth vantai from her ue 
| \hilst the headsman chops off innocent heads } w dwsggeabics lag. might have served all 


Revive fr m Ravel | Vitn scimitar deadly of true Bastern shape. — | e e bbviet, Pe ba in the adroit propor- 
Ra'n would I see poor bezears and rich queens; I ‘k ‘tioning by conducto | : 
AO 2 33 { give | iain would I see the rose and trace of blood; . ceming \" ith ‘voice and antiaatie oie singer, 
cheh | 


ee 
~ - ee pe A 2 


———— 


¢ 4 f ae. would I see men die of love or else of Through ‘Asia’ Rave] f ll th 
6 ei MRE ya | : ) ave! lolows the text 
The Cycle, erazade, or | seals ‘losely, minutely. The singing voice 


Singer and Orchestra at | Monsieur Hoereée comm nts in fre | Keen Contrast summons each succeeding impress'on: 


es 


|iinglish paraphrase: “The sails of th ‘he playing orchestra mirrors it: or both 

wa hon Hall fairy schooner sc niillate from a thousane oin tones to shade or point. The music 

ymp y | uassed srn.s; in gen.ly animated wave. ne het proceeds with unbroken continuity: shape | 

i ee tia Ian ut is and clar.neis sug.,est Persian mina : | into shape, movement into movement. 

T Is nearly ten years § “i ponte a ets. But the bark retards its course to | After a Full Hour of Mahler | olor into color. It is a whole. intent 
herazade, a wake ain , “ans lew the ‘da.k eyes burning wich love, | ind finely wrought; with all its jewelling, 
Klingsor, set for sop! — i wc first | while the penctrating melody seems one 0: . Follows Another Hour unfailingly plastic; maintaining atmos. 
crchestra by Maurice Kavel, we ‘wy, ender r gird. The violins sing of th : phere; at every changeful turn working 


4 , We “certs. Then : ote Hints? 
Byern at the Oe ane Mme. “Umptuous.ess of rich velvet garmenis : Of Ravel ilusion. The sea and the traveler’s ship, 


\- ‘VICE : ~ + ‘VT ¢ ‘ I Aan? Wwe i - . ys ACTS , ‘ 
Jenacoupolcs the singer. Almost six) 1) ade imine ih ay iagean ha & x - cenes and prospects, figures, sounds and 
are agu when the composer was gues! bese »Y ia v chides q ino da Meghatchipn ‘ “f tuen Ie id Aj. color, the mood behind, the impression 
y A * | he Kaleidoscope, and a most resplendent } voked, even an ironic comment or two— 
e inth Symphony of 


* tl Symphony Orchestra, they were, | ‘omen i ari | , 
ol ae 1 home ne wneuitable elie | hina b.coines at once the matter in hana | HOUG nothing escapes the sensibility or the re- 
hear ei not be ‘ene sled Dr. Kous | 2% flutes, ha.p and celesta. Flutes an: | Mahier filled half the program of | .oiurce of Ravel. His imagination—with 
’ »( a1: ACE MAe Ale . . . eee hy . ‘ A wal‘ Ge lis ' . | . Test ae &. gir, . a +e ' oo ° 
aueky ha long wished to return to| 10-48 Marvel at the enchanted paiac, | oe Symphony Concert on F riday, _in the limits of “‘Asia’’—igs inexhaustab’e, 
‘Lem. Tomvurrow and Saturday he has |-larinets in low reg ster, muted h ras ani | : Sts e two subsequent numbers from | his craftsmanship unerring. As soon try 
(Lem. | am tam deal with the smiling assassins | . “avel more prevailed. No living and work- |; isolate the respective shares of of- 


R he room. This time, the singer igen a ing ec gay ! 5S + sen 95 a0 +; 
ef, -v Atime, Averino whose tempera. |-\ g adual asc.nt brings the deep passio iam SRO RORSR) Nps even Strauss or Sibel- ‘hostra and voice as to unthread some 
ment and tones are sensitive to subtle ;Vhich mounts to an intense desire ‘to ‘:-¢ S more firmly established at Sym subtly woven, diversely colored, fabric. 


music. Onlv a month ago she was in] '€n die of love or of hate... .’ But th » © if phelgh Boni pon rr sOuRseVItEKY Cera. Nu more were singer, orchestra and con- 
sew flower at the concert of Schénberg’s | 8Tk has come to the end of its voyage. e wit! " rains op the orchestra plays him! auctor to be separated. Astutely. senst- 
music in Cambridge. | he fairy harmonies of the begin ith felicity and zest. To almost eve! Vi «ively, by the aptest means the  manaae 
eae | ing invite the dreamer to tell his tale o} | piege from his hands, early or late, audi- stroke, the nicest proportionin th. 
In the special Ravel number of the |ureams... .” : it answer warmly. The conductor's; .,ined Ravel’s and the poet's cae Out 
-arisian magazine ‘‘La Revue Musicale, oe lM 1 | | choice now lighted on the unfamiliar of a music mentally conceived objecti ‘e] 
Monsieur Arihur Hoerée, in an article, In the second and shorter poem, Ch. : | Scheherazade’’—three songs for voice | iecomplished flowed a persist nt bape 
‘Les Mélodies et V’GSuvre Lyrique, |M: gc Flute,” we hcar the vo.ce of a ha id and orchestra, heard only twice in ten} uous illusion Agreed that “Asia” “try 
likens “Scheherazade” to ‘ta decorative |‘naiden whose master is asleep; while sh ari at these concerts; on the familiar | nany-faceted miniature It .j ma re 
panel into t e making of which has gone }.istens to the distant sound of her lover’s | | second Suite from the ballet, “Daphnis | winateds Ae : IS also a 
the most exquisite craftsmanship.” The iNute—with muted strings as foundation | 3 ang Chlog. battle-horse on which he has The ab eaeirgh to the other two ne 
first poem, ‘‘Asia,’’ after a few introduc- |. . . And when I draw near to the casement high often ridden into the symphonic fray. mons a single scene inadiite ' a mate 
tury lines unrolls a picture of the gor Then nen ire oa ase ey doth hither fly The choice was fortunate, since the niood ; Within ; the ‘old : Sa a Singie 
a Mee, Kast. In translation by [prem ee eabue, | Songs are nearly flawless examples of ~0 cup; ont sag hel eage Sleeps, the 
He ann Kiein: : Py M ieur H erée: “Th oa Ravel’s chiselled miniatures; while the mre sou vaarithons ses ne hush of the 
Fain would I now set forth in yon swift); oe OTe + pe: oe Rte PR i | suite basses tor his masterpiece in mu- : b vbw nape ‘ out, her lover, remem- 
" Vittle sch loner mingies with the Diay of. high-pitched . | sic—as the pompous books say—‘“of large Pe™NS happily, longing eagerly, cannot 
Gently rocking in harbor this eve instruments, ina savory counterpoint ior | dimensions.” The songs require a hey be still. With his flute-notes he kisses 
With aspect strange and very lonely, | ? two parts, as plastic as it ls musical: for : and singers come acidom nov rye re aie her. A winding counterpoint between 
Which at tomorrow's dawn her red sails will each note of the flute seems like a mys- ? Symphony Concerts. a epiaras Bort | Aonie. voice and orchestra, the flute above muted 


nfur i 4, riCKg ~ ~ . “4 ~ ‘? . . a . 7 
fale en Se atic bird of night in a golden sky. |terious kiss on the cheek of the beloved. nated purpose. strings, and the deed is done—so long 


| " : by (With them as so many | , 
‘ain wouid I now set forth towards the islands | In Heedless,”’ the third poem, likew se ornaments, on exhibition for the Biv Dr |as there are Ravel S imagination and in- 
of flowers 7 brif, a pas:ang youth, strange, comely, | | toUusseVvitzky properly Mgt ‘| vention. Again out of mental process 
Listening the while as chants the wilful sea is uke . ~atche the > and e'. ' Fel SSevitzky Properly has no patience. - , ni . 2€y 
[he theme of some old magic spell. isinging, catches the eye and ear of a | ‘hey must be an Organic part of the the sensuous illusion. _.+ The strange 
‘ain would 1 see Damascus and the cities of |Sazing girl who forthwith salutes and | piece, or the pieces, in hand of the wh nid ‘youth passes singing; the girl looking | 
Persia with minarets so light hig in the |desires him. But he goes his way, in- scheme of the concert.) : 1010 | up sees, desires, Summons. Weary, un- | 
el wannid I see soft silken turbans twined different. The cantilena of wood-winds, the soprano part fell to | heading he goes his way. The seductive | 
Yer dusky faces with glistening teeth; inotes Monsieur Hoerée, ‘which float rino, evidently and des stir, the descending melancholy, the very | 
Fain would 1 see dark eyes burning with love, over slow strings evokes the seductive- favor with her audience gait of the boy, the very accents of the 
‘heir pupils shining and spariling with joy. jness of this song. ‘The ‘false music’ cirl, A touch of mystery, a hint of 
silence; significant melody in the voice, 


atmospheric suggestion in the orchestra. 
Again, this Ravel of imagination and 
e, form and matter in craft; with him singer and conductor, 


In this instance 
Mme. Olga Ave- 
ervedly in high 


s a a es a 
— 
. 
- 


a 
me 


heir skins a yellow of the ripest orange; . 8 te sal > vie . ad ae 
fain would I see the dress with rich velvet i[that the youth sings] finds exact expres: if, the purpose OL 

folds, ‘sion in the imprecision of two gracile achieve his imag 
The garment With long fringes bordered. ‘intervals: a wanton melodic turn releases detail and the final 


ain would I see the calumets tight held in!ihe profound melancholy of the ~arting. (Oo blend substane 


> OL a Composer is to 
ined design to the last 
note, along the way 
mouths ; c ' Baha 68 ; “Pe Bsy- ; . 
lidden by beards grown tong and snowy; . ne, ere Se unequal aby dso ee ‘ndivisible whole and single impression SRERHF USSR, wine aed ith 
“ain would 1 see sour looking merchants with | Tifferent hackgerounds, these three poems navel in “Scheherazade” has fully accom- 
_ eyes askew; of ‘Scheherazade’ form a homogeneous viished it. He draws his texts fr: hrea The 
“he cadis, too, and the great viziers | whole, in curve like n long decrescendo. poems by the Fr sh rom t res 
Who have but to raise up their finger an inc! ‘Wwe have here the perfect type of songs himself j Fi enchman who called 
O Brant either life or death, perchance, just | *”, <i haat: CT ae Sy ma, WV agsnerian parody (or affecta- 
as they will. with orchestra. A. H. M. On) Tristan Klingsor The first and 
an would I see Persia, [ndia, ay even China.- longest, ‘‘Asia.” Near ‘Site : an, Lwakenin the anxious ; 33 
stout mandarins who joli under umbrellas, 7 “ie tape burns like a Kaleidoscope te pd Roy lads ‘ a Piss 9s 
Ribien eweet with tity hevde 08 the manifold impressions the Daphnis; the giadsome return of the 
Ba eed. men’ loudly cébating | oetized traveller may there receive The rescued Chioé then grateful miming 
‘ver poetry . chi 7 OC ; ve 3 c 
MONE Vikees euniic rN pa ache ona and the third are shorter ang | °f the = E , tees 8 and . Pan—_ 
{l Y oriental—one Vignette ofthe nymph an Saving goa; 1ée Sathering, | 


And, like some foreign travelling sage. | : 7 
Jontempiate at my ease old landscapes j concubine Who tends her sleeping old hailing, shepherd-folk; general elation, | 
colors on lovely textures framed with | uaster while through — the casement [nal rejoicing. But now ail things are 


...pine. ‘ounds the flute of her distant lover: the of the theater—deep stage, throneine 


same Ravel in larger stature, 
wrote the music for the scenes from 
“Daphnis and Chloé’’—the dawn break- 
Me over the pastoral landscape; tha | 
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dancers, 8U 


ready Rave 
canvas, 2mpP 


phonic sunrise- 
tones throus 
finely © 
underlies 
thickens) 2" 


nventive inexhaustible Ravel; within his 
pacha master of design and means, join- 
ing inseparably structure, substance, sug- 


gestion; for 


and deeper @olors. 


aptuous orclestra, spectacle Jin “ 
sae must, carry far. The} pvig 
rar Chg 1 has opky to enlarge his || 
lify his design, lay on higher | it, 


The Song of the Harth’’) Mahler had 
nant emotions and obsessing moods, 
both ‘‘very personal,” as our Slang puts 
#o release in a musical speech as 
“personal” in its quality. Death and life 
haunt the first movement; through the 


nmic rystie the > pied Stine ‘second even the homely moods and sensa- 


dids the clichés, of sym- 
h the pantomime is like a 


hiselled relief. A tender passion | 
‘hem. Pace quickens, texture 


Ww ? a 
Wess ‘than in small the imaginatis e, 
o 


the third time out of mental 


: ms 
The patterning of WORT ht coNemen at the disecrds and disillu- 


. se ~~ , 
fsions Ol ‘ ear 
fourth run the craving and the dread 
sos ak i. $O-a as > 
AE AE Pa TRY fo ject oblivion, Mahler would rn srt he 
ythm sharpens, “oon ee a ‘seeks, and cannot. Judge as em aes 
ity uP sonority, : a Aah i “Ve ehaa ‘may of his expression of these broodings 
. tumult over un » & ASIC 


rhy ty whirled to its end. On large scale that 


many a composer of our day, sterile, 
routined, dryly cerebrating, Mahler at 
least had something to express and more 
or 

him /. 
vitzky’s excellent way to strip music of 


jangled; the third mocks, rails, 


human living; through the 


consumed him. Compared with 


less “potently expres:ed it. With 
as with Strauss, it is Dr. Kousse- 


process working sensuous illusion. Once its non-essentials. * Sey we 


more a performance in which conductor 
and orchestra knew finesse as well as 
force; struck out tonal sparks as well aT 
tonal splendors; cut detail sharp; yet also 
rode tumults. From “Asia through 
“Daphnis” an hour of apotheosis for Ravel 
at his finest or his largest. 


SYMPHONY 


To the later symphonies of Mahler-— 


the Ninth in repetition on Friday; ‘The 
Song of the Barth’’ twice heard within 
easy memory—Dr. Koussevitzky has so 


‘ay limited his choice. Perhaps wisely, 


eertainly prudently, since in this later 
music Manler’s accomplishment considev- 


ably exceeds his shortcomings. Upon 
those shortcomings it 1s not necessary 
x the tenth or the hundredth time to 
dwell. They have become a formula ct 
eviewing, a shibboleth of the smug and 
se senile, as well as the honest question- 
ug of honest doubters. By this time 
very one who 1S interested, every one 
vho chooses to believe it, must know 
hat Mahler was haunted by cosmic | 
‘sions, in ferment with vast conceptions, 
‘hat he fain would bring: to realization 
ind proclamation in his music—and 
ould not. Therefore is he long-winded, 


pty, bombastic, impotent, multiplying | 
useless means, taking final refuge in | 
the folk-song, the pasgoral simplicities , 


and humors, that touched another side 
of his mind and nature. 


So briefly runs the indictment, read | 


out by many voices at every performanve 
of every symphony. But in “The Song 
of the Earth” and this Ninth Symphony, 
as Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
have played them to us, Mahler wears 


N MAHLER 


Great Ninth Heard 
Again—Soprano 


as Soloist 


9 enrich 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Mahler and Ravel, composers 
whose only. meeting ground is or- 
chestral mastery, shared the Sym- 
phony Concert of yesterday. ‘Their 
mating proved a happy experiment. 


the “Scheheragzade,””’ Mime, Olga Aver- | performed yesterday is difficult to say, 


‘ino ‘was the soloist. 3 


A fourth hearing of Mahler's Sym- 


phony naturally made for clearer ap- 
praisal of this remarkable work. The 
most moving and impressive portion 
of the symphony seemed yesterday to 
be, not the final Adagio that would 
wrest from the grave its secrets, but 
the opening Andante, which even more 
in its resignations than in its protests 
is music of a _ heart-shaking, heart- 


| for all were overwhelming. Ravel and 


Mahler each bring out different 
aspects of Dr Koussevitzky’s inter- 


pretive capacities. The former, surely, 
could wish for no more brilliant play- 
ing of his scores than the conductér 


i 
| 


achieved yesterday. Mahler’s Sym- 
phony, long and prolix, is just the sort 
of piece that needs the ministrations 
of a Koussevitzky. The conductor 
seems to have studied this score assid- 


breaking sadness. The Scherzo, with!uously, for by subtle variations in 


its rustic gaiety and vigor, pleased as 
before. 


An Act of Devotion 
Again it was easy to be stirred by the 


ironical third movement that is said to 
have expressed Mahler’s aversion to the 


| 
' 


| 


’ 


futile hurly-burly of New York city, , 


where the Symphony was_ sketched. | 


But somehow added familiarity with 
the Adagio discovered a suggestion of 
pious commonplace in the theme in 
Which Mahler intended to portray an 
other-worldly serenity. But that many 
found this movement beautiful and up- 
lifting was plain enough from com- 
ment in the lobby, and the perform- 
ance of it, like that of the Symphony 
as a whole, represented an act of de- 


votion on the part of Dr. Koussevitzky, | 


While thinking him for the oppor- 
tunity once more to hear his Ninth 
Symphony, is it out of place to sug- 
gest that there are five completed sym- 
phonies of Mahler that Boston does not 
know, and others that it has not heard 
in vears? ' 

Although her voice in the first of the 
“Scheherazade” songs lacked a little 
of the hody and richness necessary for 
So .opulently scored a music, Mme. 
Averino may be said to have sung the 
work notably, In the second song her 
tones were often of an exquisite 
beauty, while in all three she displayed 
& rare degree of sensibility and im- 
agination and a musicianship none too 


‘common among the vocal sisterhood. 


Her singing aroused merited enthusi- 
asm, Deservedly, too, Mr. Laurent was 


Singled out for his performance of the 
obbligato in “La Flute Enchantee.”’ 
Musically the third song now falls a: 


little flat; the other two keep their 
romantic and pictorial quality. 

It was likewise the greater Ravel 
who wrote the measures that depict the 
coming of dawn in ‘“‘Daphnis.” But 
even the brilliance of yesterday’s per- 
formance could not banish the feeling 
that the final dance is inflated, but also 


i 
i 


dynamic emphasis and by careful 
moulding of phrases, he has given it 
a distinct outline of structure, Were 
this symphony ‘to be played perfunc- 


| 


torily, the chances are that its de-- 


ficiencies and not its finest qualities 
would be most perceptible. 


The symphony had not been heard I 


Boston since 1931, when Dr Kousse- 


vitzkKy first performed it in the United 


States. Though written in the gran- 
Ciose manner of the late 19th Century, 
of which Mahler was a spiritual child, 
it is great music in spite of its faults 


lt eee sate 


of repetition and turgidity. Great be- | 
cause its m*terial is substantial, and | 


' preat because Maker. vith unmistaka- | 


ble sincerity and ‘1 technical com- | 
mand of a aster, poured into it the 
lingled fee’ ags of his troubled heart. | 


Though Mahler was prone to being | 


windy, he was not guilty, in this work, 


' 


of spinning out thematic material of | 


smal] quantitv and dubious worth. 
Outwardly a ruthless tyrant of opera 
house and concert: hall, Mahler was 
inwardy a sensitive soul, cruelly tor- 
mented by mundane affairs. During 
his last years he thought much of 
death, literally sick in mind and spirit. 
This inward state is revealed in the 
Ninth Symphony and in ‘*'The Song of 
the Earth.’’ The weariness of a man 
longing for peace can be felt through- 
out the first movement and the con- 
cluding adagio, indeed, the muted 
brasses sigh out under the Strings, 
shortly after the beginning of the 
andante, a motive that strikingly rej- 
calls the composer’s musings, at the 


end of *‘The Song of the Earth,” upon 
a, pleasant land beyond death where 


‘the distant skies are shining blue, 


eternally.’”’ “Uven the obstreperous rol- 
icking of the scherzo, upon a country 


dance tune jis soon interrupted by black 


-elanchoy. The Rondo burlesque is 


a perfect frenzy of jangled nerves. 


Yet like Wagner when he wrote 
“Tristan,’’ Mahler the artist was able 
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another and less debatable aspect. In scab itite 
these later pieces he is concerned Witu MAHLER’S NINTH 
the expression of more persgnal and inti- | | 
mate feeling, of the obsessions that pur- From Mahler came the Ninth Sym- 
sued his final years. are rye go Ree phony, introduced to America by Dr. 
ing of death, our morta end in oblivion, ri ee oe a ete | 
ever upon him. They might soothe hts Koussevitzky at a pair } 49 a Musie 
imagination; yet did they fester upon it. concerts in the autumn of 1931 an 
In those last days he would scorn life heard soon after at a Monday evening 
and peers of “pen glean op Po concert, while Ravel was represented 
. Yet never could h alto- fi IN iS 
es by for more mystical or cosmic by his Scheherazade for soprano and 
visions. orchestra and the Second Suite from 
So in this Ninth Symphony (as well as his ballet, “Daphnis and Chloe.” In 


to preserve sufficient intellectual bal- 
ance to express himself clearly. 


SYMPHON Olga Averino, a Russian born goa- 
. _prano, sang the three poems, ‘‘Asia,’’ 
Bosto estra |‘‘The Enchanted Flute” and’ The In- 


different One,’ of Tristan Klingsor, | 
by Gustave Mahler and that Ravel put together in the suite. 


Maurice Ravel, two composers as dis- i mired seiedte, facpeneen Meant ats This | 
| ty , langorous and sensuous 
parate m style and temperament *S is well suited to her clear though not. 
can he imagined, occupies the program exceptionally ample voice and to her’ 
of the Symphony concerts this week. 2 ete ane Rin gab singing. No fault, 
Just which piece was most ~superbly Rhona sane Trent t6et eek 


diluted Rimsky-Korsakov. 
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found with her work. She was heard 
to much better advantage than at the 
Boston Symphony’s performance of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony here last 
Winter. 

Ravel momentarily dropped his seem- 
ing pose of cool impersonality when 
he wrote ‘‘Scheherezade,’’ 30 years 
ago. Klingsor’s poems evidently made 
2 deep impression upon him, and he, 
in turn, created a musical setting that 
depicts graphically the substance of 


| 


“poems” grouped under the heading 
of “Schéhérazade” were sung with 
exquisite tone and charming sensi- 
bility by Mme, Averino. With justice 
she and Mr. G. Laurent (flutist) 
were acclaimed. The orchestra, 
which displayed remarkable virtu- 
osity in the long reaches of the 
Mahler, was no less effective in the 
two Ravel items. A, 

| SYMPHONY CONCERT 


the texts. For once Ravel became | 


sentimental and did not require sheer 
sonority to compensate for lack of 
genuine warmth of feeling. 

The plangencies of the “Daphnis and 


} 
' 
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By GEORGE 8S. McMANUS 


Program: Mahler, Symphony No. 9: Ravel, 
“Sheherazade,’’ Three poems for voice and 
orchestra to the verse by Tristan Klingsor: 
Ravel, ‘‘Dapnhnis et Chloe’ Ballet: Orchestral 


Chlée° saite ended the concert in 8") excerpts (second suite) soloist, Olga Averino 


cutburst of magnificent tone. One was 


left speculating as eq whether, in the 
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Yesterday's concert by the SGoston 


future, Ravel may fot be regarded | Symphony Orchestra under the leader- 


after Rimsky-Korsakov as the most 
consummate writer for orchestra of his 
time. . % 
Emerson Whithorne’s new “‘Moen 
Trails’? will have a first performyance 
at the Symphony concerts next Wek, 
and Igor Markevitch’s ‘Introduction 
and Hymn” will be heard for the first 


| 


ship of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, was 
played in superlative fashion to an 
audience which filled the hall. 

Gustav Mahler’s Ninth Symphony 
filled the first half of the program. It 
is a work which can best be described 


time in this country. Bloch’s rhapso¢ as unhappy, for nowhere does the com- 
“Solomon” for cello and orchestra, poser lift his thought entirely free from 


and Reethoven’s Fifth Symphony, wil: 
elso be played. GO W. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky is really a 
humane man. Although he began the 
program of the eighth pair of 
Boston Symphony concerts (Dec. 
8-9) with Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, 
he concluded it with Ravel’s 
“Schéhérazade” song cycle and the 
Second Suite from “Daphnis et 
Chloé.” Mme. Olga Averino was the 
soloist. 

No doubt Dr. Koussevitzky found 
it necessary to place the Mahler 
Ninth on a program this season. He 
introduced it to America two years 
ago; it would hardly do to drop it 
‘from the repertory at once. For the 
personal taste of this commentator, 
one hearing sufficed. But it appears 
that there are people who enjoy 
these prolix revelations. The work 
was well received on its first perform- 
ance in Symphony Hall and again 
on the present occasion. The second 
hearing did not materially modify 
our first impression, but it intensified 
the conviction that the work belongs 
to the era of romantic program 
music. It has a strong theatrical 
tinge, not surprising in view of the 
composer’s temperament and career. 

It was a relief to turn from this 
heavy atmosphere to the sparkling 

air of Ravel, whose three lovely 


the mental gloom that pervaded his life 
during the period in which it was writ- 
ten. Despite a few discreet cuts, this 
symphony lasted about an hour in yes- 


terday’s performance,—-not long for 
Mahler. 
Steeped in the classics, Mahler failed 


to make his own the inherently dra- 
matic qualities of the classical sym- 
phonic pace. His ideas are too frag- 
mentary and he has the same difficulty 
as Bruckner in getting them under way. 
Philip Hale pertinently described him 
as “a composer of magnificent inten- 
tions which were seldom fully realized,” 
His ideas fail to keep step with . his 
vision. His handling of the orchestra, 
like his inventive talent, is not always 
original. But there is much that is truly 
beautiful, and less than usual of the 
banal, in this Ninth Symphony. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s reading of it was so con- 
vincing, so ardent, that one ~illingly 
believed in it as a greater, more pro- 
found work than it really is. One’s be- 
lief in it was dispelled only after com- 
ing out of the glamour built around 
it by yesterday’s remarkable presenta-~- 
tion. 

Ravel’s Sheherazade” and the second 
suite of orchestral excerpts from his 
“Daphnis et Chloe” Ballet completed 
the program. 


Hor the t 7 , Flute . 
Enharhs three, sop Rena je, La 


erent—which 
make up Ravel’s Sheherazade, Madame 
Olga Averino was the soloist, an ad- 
mirable choice. Madame Ayverino is a 
Singer for whom the complexities of 
modern vocal scores have no terrors. 
Here is an artist whose imagination 
is exquisitely attuned to a beautiful 
voice and a rare musicianship. The 


songs themselves, are in one sense of 
the word, ineffective vocal writing, yet 
so surely were they paralleled with the 
exotic beauties of the accompaniment, 
that the singer won for herself applause 
that bordered on an ovation. To this the 
orchestra and its leader joined their 
hearty appreciation. 

The orchestral excerpts from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloe” Ballet finished the 
concert. They were played with that 
amazing virtuosity which is a unique 
feature of the Boston Symphony. Dr. 
Koussevitzky was in his element. No 
point in these beautiful scores missed 
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The Devil’s Kitchen. 
Andante con moto. 
Allegro. 
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Palos Verdes. 
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BEETHOVEN 


nach dem Gemilde von Josef Stieler (1819) 


FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


OS 
Vinthn =crogramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 15, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 16, at 8.15 o'clock 


Whithorne “Moon Trail,” Suite for Symphonic Orchestra, Op. 53 


(First performances) 
I. Death Valley. 
II. The Devil’s Kitchen. 
Ill. Palos Verdes. 
IV. Surf at Malibu. 


Markevitch | ) : . Introduction and Hymn 


(First performances in America) 


Bloch | : ‘“Schelomo”’ (‘Solomon’), Hebrew Rhapsody, 
for Violoncello and Orchestra 


Beethoven . | . | . Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 
Allegro con brio. 
Andante con moto. 
( Allegro; Trio. 
) Allegro. 


SOLOIST 
JEAN BEDETTI 


STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 


tuvery licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
“> 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concer‘ 
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His Notable Hymn and Bloch’s 
Magnificent Rhapsody 
At Symphon 


Hall 
0 2e [6,(933 an~ | 


S SIGNS WENT at the Symphony | 
Concert of Friday afternoon, 1M | 
creasing acquaintance with the) 
music of Igor Markevitch less 

breeds contempt than a measure of ad- 
miration. Once more that perverse com- 
pany, an ~Aience in theater or concert- 
hall, wa “ry ynto itself. Last April, 
when the ..naginary ballet, ‘Rebus,’ in- 
troduced Markevitch to Symphony Hall, 
The Transcript reported “scattering and 
usually tepid handclaps enough, ***h 
Some persistence, to bring back r. 
Koussevitzky once to the stage.” On 
Friday, after the performance of the In- 
troduction and one of the Three Hymns, 
the applause was warmer, more general 
and better sustained. Without effort it 
revalled the conductor; barely fell short, 
of“the second recall that would have 
brought the orchestra to its feet. 

The more the pity, since the complex 
texture of the Hymn taxed almost every 
player; yet never once dau. it or de- 
feated him. Memory darted back to such 


; 
' 
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deeds of erchestral virtuosity at Symphony, 


Hall as the first performance of Stra- 
vinsky’s Violin-Concerto or of Schmitt's 
Sinfonie Concertante. Markevitch’s Hymn 
exacted and received yet more. The or- 


“ponorous values, it may be hazarded that 
‘both imagery and emotion emerge from 
‘the Introduction and Hymn. 


In the one it is possible to detect at- 


mosphere of remote, secluded precincts 
‘taut with mounting suspense; in the 
‘other that tension is released in ever. 
cumulating energies and fervors. In two 
words, if the hearer chooses so to imagine 


it. pagan scene and pagan rite. Not all 


the impact of this music on ear and 


mind proceeds from modern counterpoint 
free, yet close-packed, from crossed and 
driving rhytnms, from sharp-edged har- 
monic progressions, from atonality al 
need and will, from the _ considered 
sonorities of no very large orcnestra. 
As one cautious Parisian reviewer Put 
it, “personal imagination and emotion” 
do “hover over it.”” Long since Stravin- 
skv admonished conductors not to “inte! 
pret” his music, But what if that musk 
happens to “interpret” itself? 


All this, however, is not the salient, 
individualizing quality of the new pir 
That, yvather, is the impression 
conveys of a music developed through no 
formal progress, but ever renerating and 
energizing itself in continuous, Y 
changeful, advance and cumulation, 
Think back for a moment to Wagner's 
“Siegfried Idyll,’ several times played 0 
late at Svmphony Hall. Admittedly 1! 
follows no formal pattern or academic 
procedure. From a few motivs as Ke 
nels it generates and unfolds itself, ev 
expanding into new substance, ' 
transformed into new shapes. Thoug 
development, mood, emotion are cont 
ous and cumulative, not shut into @ 5 
cession of divided compartments. A lo: 
of its own; instinctive musical sense, pre 
tised skill sustain unity, order balance. 
The whole seems not only to generate hut 
to arrange itself. 

The “Siegfried Idyll” Wagner wrousn 
as subjective, romantic composer, |! 
his own way and according to ' 
own day. The young Markevitch 
of another time and temperament, 


nu: 


ehestra had scarcely sounded the last,;other means and manner. He thinks, 


note before Dr. Koussevitzky gave an 
eager hand to Mr. Burgin. None knew 


So well the feats done, the perils escaped, | musical texture, 


as those who had shared them. 


» It was soon evident, moreover, that the 
Introduction and Hymn are more per- 
suasive music than was “Rebus.” In 
spite of the remarkable qualities that it 
deployed, the earlier piece seemed the 
frid product of skill, resource and cal- 
culation—music of applied mind. In the 
present piece there is more play of crea- 
tive imagination, more sense of ardent, 
propulsive generation. Markevitch, born 
and bred into a modernistic musical time, 
cultivatine its standards, utilizing its pro-. 


‘feels and accomplishes objectively. 
puts by the romantic luxurlance 


the Wagnerian ric 
‘ness of harmonic and instrumental col 
|For him not motivs but chord-clust: 
not key-relations but atonality, a ne 
found counterpoint and harmony, (!!' 
questing and the gaining of new sonor 
ties: reliance, not upon melody and con- 
cords, but upon rhythm and dissonanc' 
None the less the free musical gene! 
tion; the continuous musical expansior 
and transformation; the manifold Vitel 
izing of the thought, the pattern, (Ue 
sonorityv; the incessant energizing of the 
creative emotion itself—all these qualities 
of the Introduction and Hymn, music 0! 
1933, are the fruition of what Wagner 


By many a sign symphonic form and|recent years? Back to your tents. O 
arrangement. are undergoing liberation Israel. ... As Bloch struck fire so 7 
and reconstruction in our tima. The|did Dr. Koussevitzky. With both Mr ‘Be. 
Seventh Symphony of Sibelius no less’ detti, to his utmost sang or proclai oe 
than this Introduction and Hymn of ah aaned: 
Markevitch is example of the current ee 7 od ee 
tendency. Even the gropings and the The second new piece, Mr. Whithorne’s 
pretensions of Lourié that we heard the 
other day, point the same way. A 
younger American or two is not without 
ment make Markevitch the significant Wconment than of motive projected 

. ees oes aval significant | rhythmed colored varied int : 
composer that he is in his twenty-second jy, _ sInt op: 79 nade ntensified, 
¥ o | ha oF in abrupt transitions and tonal masses 
year; mark the Introduction and Hymn 'Jaid side by side. Program in hand h 
as no small advance upon “Rebus” and movement suggests the moods that these 
the renowned ‘Partita’ that Mr. Sto-!Californian travels stirred in the com- 
kowski tucked into a pigeon-hole and has poser; but aS a self-contained music has 
seemingly forgotten. Once more Dr. little salience or integrity. Nor to one 
Koussevitzky is the partisan of youth ‘listener was there an American mark 
and innovation before a public over-|upon the suite save in titles and program- 
addicted to age and conservatism, the | notes. Given Mr. Whithorne’s back- 
Vigilant sentinel on the watch-tower of | ground and jmpressions, a similarly 
musical progress. In the applause of | equipped composer might have written it 
December as compared with the applause anywhere in this year and in these musica] 
of April he may find the reward that fashions of 1933. 
the sympathetic give him. To those who repined under Marke- 

-—— vitch it may be suggested that Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, as his habit is, gave himself 
no less devotedly to tne most played of 
all symphonies, Beethoven’s Fitth, in C 
minor; achieved it hardly less completely. 


The companion-piece to this Introdue- 
tion and Hymn was less the other new 
number of the afternoon than Bloch’s 


alle ek cnet Solomon, for violon- | To jaded listeners he, and the orchestra 
"ello & yrcnestr ‘enpiave after fr ” ‘ , , oa . 
Leask eer With die Badetite et Lab tde- “gee: mpeg ae “re Susp One YS Cari 
welcomed and warmly recalled—in ‘th . es af andra yam acherz0 inte aa 
solo-part. Here again is music that wes the out-leap and upleap of Beethoven’s 
enn the framed Wak ven nerAic ¥. i= exultation, As well with the tumult of the 
I dada +t ecaom iat rhapsodic course beginning. The Titan note still rang. But 
obbeia'od that ween that shane unfolds, iat tient “tg nor possibly ahy other conan 
Watgeaniea as ons > Ae ptihy ise With un- tor can save this late day for the slow 
lable Creative ardor, In contrast, movement. It was and it is music of the 


however Markevitch’s relative anny. : 
. to Tarkevitch’s re lative econ- moralizing, and therefore the second-rate 
Petit deep jaid color, He writes | evitably left it naked. ... But this re- 
Pee ae a nNUSIC aS well; for the great viewer has blasphemed enough for one 
igure ol Solomon as the incarnation of report Hf T P 
| ° a > . 
power, Sl eT '@ F " 1} y . ; i] » d iy 6% 
hold Superb yet foreboding, has laid ampen ing Jovs in 
“ques Party his imagination and _ p--o- bad e 
Oundly stirred it. Solomon. ir is r : ear 
lory. ¢ ie Concert-Halls 
partion: but Solomon also centered in —— 
reulence, Knowing many icissi | 
Pi a vic any a vicissitude rp T _fY ‘ 
of spirit, resplendent but also shadowea, LHe New Hymn of Markevitch, 
ge rg magnificent music, as firing 
. other imaginations as to his own. The ° 
Violoncello declaims proudly and sonor- . Ravel 
ne Va t. 3 . " ° in “B . ; 
pay ai its darkling color to the des- WO new™piecd egin the Sym- | 
lsodbniitate Sones Behind, around and phony Concerts of tomorrow and-= 
srate with it, the orchestra glows Saturday. First stands an _ Intro-| 
Surges wit} 
escial Wet tumult, falis hushed, dark- announced for performance early last 
ainisue aor cote The vision ig evoked Mouth, de‘erred because of lacking 
oy an Oriental background; the glow but nec.ssary orchestral parts. Mr 
A more racis ep . 
Out Ot that el music 1s hard to imagine, 18 the Russo-Parisian mcde nist, whose 
ae Sscaaee venemence and restlessness, ‘Rebus,’ muse to an imag.nary, ballet, 
aX scence and the brooding of distressed some and impressed otners 


) I 4 t < t Ne 7 f is 3 ; < 4 Ti i - ] Set 
oray and austerity is Bloch’s luxuriance | Beethoven. Time and change have in- 
Jewish might and majesty, wealth and 
Slory of the Orient, his temple and his 
Out of these visions Bloch has written WI ° = 
uithorne en Voyage, 
‘ 
| All id 
) . r* - yY oo ot . 2 - 
Need le 8s, richly and sensuously; at Mee 1 ¢ +h 3 Vaan 
will } 
wit 7 “<5 3 : 
h the splendors of court and temple; duction and Hymn by Igor Markevitch, 
fades; tt , tille: fend Gi 
é ; the tumult stills; the 'vision passes, Markevitch—almost needless to reeall— 
the Jewisl ‘ p > 
h temperament, it springs. Yet When Dr, Koussevitzky included it, last 


orchestral suite, ‘‘Moon Trail,” invites. 
little comment. The four movements are | 
brief and concentrated. They are less a/ 
music of formal shape and melodic de-. 


cedures, w irs say ati: , | * ie? 
enon would be the first to say that imagined, accomplished and foretoia /! 
he sought neither atmosphere nor sug- the. “Sieefried Idyll,’ music of 1869. A 
gestion. None the less, since most music , |, ey , nl: et men Pee ani. 

= ~ kindred logic, a kindred craft, are mal 
makes some impression upon most hear- ; ; 1 Br agane 
érs beyond its pattern and. purely fest in both musics, different as in Mal) 
| another trait and aspect they may be. 


as SO m > ea > . 
uch Music jit is wrought with April, In concerts at both Boston and 


ceaseless invention, quick-coming _ re- 
Saath inexhaustible vitality. Like the 
mh Seen DICee, it is Bloch imagina- 
tive, mpassioned, achieving composer 
America,’ the Concerto Grosso of more 


New York. Out of it spoke a youthful 
composer, born into a modernist time, 
accepting naturally its notions of music, 
absorbing as naturally its procedures, 
into both intusing a fertility and vitality 
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of his own. He continues as such in the 
Introduction and Hymn now to be heard. 

“Both pieces,’ writes A. H. M., “are 
detached from an ‘Introduction and 
Threa Hymns’ produced in Paris last 
spring. The Introduction and Second 
Hymn move at slow pace; while the I*irst 
and the Third Ilymn are fast and 
keen!y rhythmed. Similarities of mood be- 
tween the Introduction and the Second 
Hymn, between the ‘irst and the 
Third Hymn persuaded Dr. I.oussevitzky 
to play only one of the two pairs. Ile 
chose accordingly the Introduction and 
the First Hymn. The Introduction Is 


rather short, with comparatively rhap- | 
woodwinds - 


sudic solo-passages ior 
throughout its course. The First Eiymn 
is closely packed with modern counter 
point, moving in many high-powered 
rhythms simultaneously heard, using, be- 
sides, the devices of the most modern har- 
mony, It pruoceeds in direct Ine ol cumu- 
lative effect to the Climax in tull brass. 
Whether one likes the Hymn or not, il 
suggests in the reading a tonic, stimulat 
ing’ music.” 


Enter Mr. Whithorne 


The second new piece is “Moon Trail,” | 


suite for orchestra by Emerson Whiitt- 
horne, American composer now gaining 
place for the first time in the Symphony 
Concerts. He is at the end of his forties: 
dwells and works in New York; has 
written much music in many forms and 
moods. More or less of it is published. 
More or less has been variously played. 
By report he “stands between radicals 
and conservatives’; mixes “cosinopo!l: 
tanism” and “Americanism”: writes “util- 
ity music” without a blush. His own 
predilections, as ‘set forth in an ar icie 
printed in Modern Music, run to “eternal” 
rather than “unstable things”: to “in: 
spiration”’ rather than “cerebral commo- 
tion’; to “simplicity” rather than “‘corm- 
plexity,’ but not to ‘fa simplicity border- 
ing on the banal.’ 


Californian Panorama 

Residence and travel in  Catifornia 
three years ago touched Mr. Whithorne’s 
imagination “wna renerated the silite 
now in hand at Symphony Hall.  Visit- 
ing a desert region of steaming clay and 
mounds of volcanic débris, he saw in im- 


agination “the moon, a lone huntress, 


following this trail througrh the 
Witnessing earth’s upheavals 
traged es in these strange places, 
purposes of composition he found 
trast in the green hills of the 
climax in the battling elements 
the surf at Malibu, a rocky 
far from Santa Monica. , 


COast 


of the Suite: 

I. Dea-h Valley—Over its 
Cavavans heve trailed to Death’s 
nhuniing ground. 
winds } 
dance ac oss iis burning floor, 


Ages, 
and man’s 
or the 
CoOnN- 


through 
shore not 
Accordingly he 
made this program for the four divisions 


fiery sards 
lone 
Through the ages whirl- 
ve done their twisting dervish 
Thirsting 


II. The Devil’s Kitchen—Great cinder- 
heaps tossed up by angry Gods; scalding 
jets of hiss ng steam shot out of boiling 
caldrons of liquid clay; one vast desert of 


joneliness where the wild jackass wanders 


omplaining the long night through. Here 


the Devil’s min‘ons stir the pot and mix 


the brew, in this, the Devil’s Kitchen. 

Til. Palos Verdes—tligh above the Pa: 
cific the verdant hills drowse in the heat 
of a summer afternoon. Kmerald oaks 
cast rich shadows down velvet slopes. As 


jin a dream ta'l ships move below across 


the mirror of placid waters. 

IV. Surf at Malibu—Booming and roar- 
ng, the surf pounds out its mighty 
rhythm. Piled high on the shore by the 
western winds, it plays a Titans game of 
destruction. And through the elash of 
storms and wind and sea we hear Nep 
tune’s gusty laughter. 
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Old Order Changes? g,/ f of 


HE RESCUE of the@# pteEratmn-books 
si of the Symphony Orchestra from 
senile decay goes on apace. Last 
spring when music of Markevitch ap- 
peared for the first time in them, he and 
it received barely a page. Last week, 
when his ‘“‘Introduction and Hymn” came 
to hearing adequate, informing and 1n.- 
teresting description of composer and 
piece Was spread over six pages. The 
other novel number, Mr. Whithorne’s 
Suite, ‘‘Moon Trail,”” was as intelligently 
and generously treated. Gone is the old 
crabbedness when a new work by a 
living, “‘modern’’ composer was in hand. 
Others, still debatable and disliked, now 
receive beconting justice. In 1931, when 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony was produced 
tor the first time in America, the pro- 
xram-book contained little or no deserip- 
tion. Two weeks ago the whole course 
of the music was set out clearly. De- 
servedly the name of the new editor, wio 
has made these betterments, Mr. J. N. 
Burk, now,appears on the title-page. 
With him for the moderns and the edi. 
tor emeritus for the ‘standard reper: 
tory,’ the program-books bid fair to re- 
gain their former quality and place, 


— oe 


From Saturday . | 
With audiences, if not with reviewers, 
Markevitch and his music make their 
way. At the end of the “Introduction 
and Hymn” on Saturday came quit K, 
wides:. read, warm applause, enough to 
recall Dr. Koussevitzky twice and to Sa- 
lute the standing orchestra which had 
overcome exactions that not nalf thei 
hearers suspected. . . At both con- 


certs Mr. Whithorne and his new Suite, | 


“Moon Trail,’ were no less well rey, Cs 
 . . Long and hearty applause ca a 


| 


' 
{ 
i 


the composer from his modest place. | 


But, as modestly, he would go no farther | 


than the head of the aisle to return | 


thanks to both conductor and audience 
. ° The more adept listeners also no eg 


that Dr. Koussevitzky now takes fie, 


slow movement of Beethoven's Fifth 


and seared, brave men have «ink down to|Symphony at a quicker pace than of old, 


mingle their bones With 
Sand;s—-Death V alley. 


se hungry agreeing at last to the “Andante” that 


Beethoven wrote over it as direction. 


; 
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NEW WORKS 


who was present, was warmly received 
yesterday. 


“Introduction and Hymn” 
After the youthful Markevitch’s witty 


“Rebus” of last season his “Introduce. 
tion and Hymn,’’ played yesterday for 
the first time in America, proved a 


disappointment. The ‘Introduction,” 
with its severe simplicity, was promis- 


ing, but the singularly titled Hymn 
seemed at first hearing to suffer from 
a poly-rhythmic complexity that served 


Beethoven s 


Stands Out After 


New Stuff 
rT hie tO9 3° 
iD ae oe (sy 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

The hero of the Symphony concert 
of yesterday afternoon was one T.ud- 
wig van Beethoven, whose Fifth Sym- 
phony put to rout the preceding pieces 
trom the contemporary hands df 
Iymerson Whithorne, Igor Marke- 
vitch and Ernest Bloch. 

COMPOSER PRESENT 

Mr. Whithorne’s name appeared vyes- 
terday for the first time on a pro- 
Sramme of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, The piece by which it was 
represented was a suite, ‘‘Moon Trail,’’ 
inspired by scenes in the American 
Southwest and West, dedicated to Dr. 
Koussevitzky, and then plaved for 
first time anywhere. separately 
four movements of the suite bear the 


lilles, ‘‘Death Vallev,” “The Devil's 


Kitehen,” “Palos Verdes” and ‘Surf 
at Malibu,” 


Here 1s 


the 
the 


Suggestive matter for music, 


but Mr. Whithorne has hardly made the | 


most of it, His music, to he sure, does | 
not wholly lack graphie and pictorial | 
quality, but it has little interest and | 
validity in its own right. And there's 
the rub, In such diverse examples of | 
musical landscape’ as Mendelssohn's | 
Fingal’s Cave’ Overture. “By 


) the 
Shores of Sorrento” in 


S Strauss’ early 
Aus Italien,’ or the movement, ‘“Un- 
der the Pines,’’ in d’Indy’s ‘Summer 
Day on the Mountains,’’ the musie itself 
would appeal and impress were no title 
provided. The title there is gloss, but 


not & crutch; with Mr. Whithorne’s 
'pleces it is otherwise. The ' composer, 


kif h ‘cello and orchestra, “Schelomo,” or 
] t “Solomon,” with Mr. Bedetti as 


merely to create an impression of elut- 
ter and confusion. The first few meas. 
ures were, in fact, stimulating. After 
that monotony resulted, 

From Bloch came the Rhapsody for 


solo 
‘cellist. Though the fault seemed not 
to he in the performance, this music 
was less effective yesterday than when 
last heard here, as though the vears 
had robbed it of some of its one-time 
fervor and magnificence and had left 
chiefly a residue of gloom. As heard 
yesterday this Hebrew Rhapsody mizht 
almost have borne the title “Jeremiah.” 
Mr. Bedetti was recalled many times. 


Beethoven Good to Hear 


After so much frustration the forth- 
right music of Beethoven was good to 
hear, Happily Dr. Koussevitzky has 
overcome his one-time tendency to turn 
the Andante con moto into an Adagio 
espressivo. 

If only he would state the germinal] 
motive of the first movement with more 
of deliberate emphasis and less of agi- 
tation, there would be nothing but the 
highest praise to write of his and the 
orchestra’s present version of the Sym- 
phory. 

Uhe audience heard this familiar mas- 
terpi7%ce gladly. 

. SYMPHONY CONCERT ‘ 


The Boston Symphony Ochestra, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky. conductor, gave the ninth | 
concert of the Friday aftermoon and Satur- | 
day evening series in Symphony Hall ves- | 
jean aiternoon, The program was aa fol- | 
OWs;: 


Whithorne 
Moon Trail, Suite (first performance) | 
Markevitch ..... Introduction and Hymu 
(first performance in America) 
Block eeee Schelomo, Hebrew Rhapsody ior i 
ello and orchestra, Soloist: Jean Bedett! 
Beethoven Symphony No. 5 in C minor 


Mr. Whithorne writes better music 
than program explanations of that mu- 
sic. His suite is evidently supposed 
(from the description on the score) to 
be a sort of spiritual travelogue to some 
of the most sensational scenes in na- 
ture. The music is intended to suggest 
such spots as Death Valley and the 
surf at Malibu in California, But in, 


truth the music is far. more suggestive | 
without the appended interpretations. 
It is original music, in that it does not 
give con, <ntional program expression | 
to the scenes to be described. For ex-. 
ample the third part of the suite, the. 


“verdant hills drowsing in the heat of 
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a summer afternoon,” is no regulation 


pastoral intermezzo. Nor is the “Surf 


at. Malibu” typical sea music. Mr. 
Whithorne has used a large orchestra 


and used it freely in his own way, and | 


the result is program music of singular 
charm. Mr. Whithorne was present in 
the audience and received considerable 
applause. 

Markevitch’s Introduction and Hymn 
is a disappointment for at least one who 
had some faith in the “darling of the 
Paris salons.” Whatever there was of 
cleverness and wit in “Rebus” has been 
haughtily suppressed in this newer 
work. The introduction is incredibly 
thin. without any rythmic Interest to 
sustain it. The hymn is jerky and con- 
fused rather than articulate, The music 
of this “new” Markevitch belong to 
the “back-to-the-child-and-the-savage”’ 
movement, so well exemplified in the 
drawings of Jean cocteau in one of that 
artistic weather-vane’s numerous styles. 
In the case of Markevitch the fairy 
tale has been reversed: the darling has 
become the ugly duckling. 

In a backhanded way it Wasa triumph 
for Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
to be able to give an effective reading 
to the Introduction and Hymn. Dr, 
Koussevitzky’s interpretation of the 
Whithorne Suite was highly impressive; 
and it is a good sample of the orches-~ 
tra’s virtuosity that it could at once 
shift from Markevitch to the more so- 
norous quality required by Bloch in his 
Hebrew Rhapsody. Mr. Bedetti played 
the solo part admirably without over- 
doing the voluptuous nature of the mu- 
sic. He played with intense feeling and 
yet. effortlessly and without .any exhibi- 
tlonism. 

This Rhapsody of Bloch is certainly 
one of the finest things he has ever 
composed. In it there is a really na- 
tional feeling and without any impres- 
sion of straining for the definite effect. 
That, in its ecstacy of national mood, 
if goes on too long, few will disagree. It 
is a piece that broods and is filled with 
an opulant melancholy; an introspective 
piece and hence too heavy to maintain 
the atmosphere without some fatigue. 

The concert ended with Beethoven's 
fifth, sending the audience away re- 
lieved from the sensation of argument 
and trial that went automatically with 
the performance of new works. The or- 
chestra played it with all the animation 
and precision. which has become cus- 
tomary with the Boston Symphony. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s reading of it was in no 
sense stereotyped; some may have 
found it provocative. The concert next 
week will commemorate the 25th anni- 
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Boston Symphouy 
Two novelties garnished the pro- 
gram concocted by Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky for the ninth pair of con- 
certs (Dec. 15-16) of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra’s home series. 
One was the “Moon Trail” of Mr. 
Emerson Whithorne, which was per- 
formed for the first time anywhere 
‘The other was the Introduction and 
one of the three Hymns composed 
by .’. Igor Markevitch, which was 
hear. for the first time in America. 

Pari.ians—and Russian émigrés in 
Paris—must smile when they hear 
of the marvels of American ballyhoo. 
'So far as the arts are concerned, 
‘Americans are neophytes in the 


temple of publicity. When M. 
Markevitch came of age last spring, 
the Revue Musicale organized an in-' 


vitation performance of the Hymns. 
It was of course imperative to at- 
tend: and it was quite correct to 
find the young composer the genius 
of nis time. In Boston, all he get: 
is a place on a regular symphon' 
program. Which is much more rea 
sonable. but not nearly such good 
advertising. 

Last year we heard M. Marke- 


vitch’s “Rébus,” and found it an e@z- ' 


cerpt from the copybook of a bril- 
liant pupil who obviously would have 
the vocabulary for anything he 
wanted to say in music. Later, we 
thought, he might have a message 
for us. But has he not been a little 
hasty in sending over his newes' 
score? We found in it only furthe: 
evidence of lessons well learned. The 
Introduction is simple and tranqu)! 
but not striking; it does not go be- 
yond the “Psalm-Symphony.” The 
single Hymn which we heard is—a 
hymn to what? To the pagan ~arth 
of ancient Russia, to the Scythian 
deities, to the Jehovah of King 
David, to the Roman gods. Cer- 
tainly it seems to combine the best 
and noisiest features of famous 
scores by Stravinsky, Prokofieff, 
Honegger and Respighi. But this 
kind of thing, repeated, now tends to 
bore rather than to shock us, This 
is a work of great difficulties. It 
was brilliantly performed. But was it 
worth the effort? 

If Mr. Whithorne were a Russian 
living in Paris, he might have had 
the services of the Revue Musicale. 
As it is, Mr. Richard Hammond does 
the best he can for his friend, in 
Modern Music. Mr. Whithorne was 
heard at Salzburg with his “New 
York Days and Nights.” He has 
written other works, including a set- 
ting for voice and chamber orches- 
tra of Mr. Countee Cullen’s poem, 
“Saturday's Child,” which made a 
good impression on us when it was 
performed at the Worcester Festival 
of 1926. His new work is a Suite 
which grew out of a visit to Cali- 


fornia during which he “saw the 
moon, a lone huntress, following 
this trai through the ages, witness- 
ing earth’s upheavals and man’s 
tragedy in these strange places.” 
The composer’s impressions are re- 
corded in four conventionally con- 
trived sections, describing contrastea 
landscapes. Refusing to be a mere 
copyist, Mr. Whithorne h. 3 not con- 
convinced us of his originality. 

For the rest, there were Bloch’s 
“Schélome,” with Mr. Jean Bedettl 
of the orchestra as superlative solo- 
ist, and the Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. er L. A. S. 
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Tenth Programme 


The Story of the Kalandar-Prince. 
The Young Pr 
Festival at Baghdad 


There will be an 
Collection of the Boston Publ 
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The works to be played at these concerts 


FOR THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PENSION FUND CONCER 
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Rimsky-Korsakov ; ; “Night on Mount Triglaff,’’ Act III of the 
Opera-Ballet “Mlada,”’ arranged in concert form 


Rimsky-Korsakov . Symphonic Suite, ‘“‘Scheherazade’’ (after 
“The Thousand Nights and a Night”), Op. 35 
The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 
The Story of the Kalandar-Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 


Festival at Baghdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces against a rock 
surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. 


There will be an intermission after the excerpts from ‘“‘Mlada’”’ 


BEETHOVEN | FOR THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PENSION FUND CONCERT 
nach dem Gemilde von Ferdinand Schimon (1818) JANUARY 7, SEE PAGE 475 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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in *“M 4 a's * istmas 
logues in‘ Messiah” or Bach's Christma 


| " se him. Twice or th.ice 
The Sensuous snes to serve min, rostama onty 


+ . weg Pimskv 
As it was, three numbers trom fim KY : 
rwenvtly= | 


his | 


the few voice-parts to 
once, 


to see audiences yawn with boredom 
e : as scrap followed scrap between mah 
Rimsk LES — tances’ at beckoning, | doore a score 
Koussevitzky, like Mr. Monteux before 
nas occasionally ventured one 
him, nas | Saskte: deen 
© “Ghristmas-y’” piece, like the § uite from 
mm onic rat Rimsky-Korsakov's opera, Christmas 
Eve: noted in his turp an lDpassive < 
« “9 c . 14 ¢ Ss .. ) e 
<5 dience and an obvious inclination to th 
exits. | See ate cole 
Conductors elsewhere si age heh 
. en ¢ aah sats Only yesteraay us Ge | 
such quests. : 4. 
Theater-Music, Concert-Music parcnent printed Mr. Stokqawskis aly. 
cs ~ / . ’* . 
. 4 “Christmas program” for the | 
ud tempt at a "C eM 
Rich but Also Cloying, = tempt ato i. in the course of which 
° an ». seen giving up an Impos-: 
: ¥HE he was to be seen giving 4 vicki 
Christmas Programs he wae and tossing in Schumann's | 
j 3) 33 Symphony jin C major, which has noth 
| he 2 } Grr ing to do with the case.’ It 18 a ay thal 
§ ITSUAL when a Symphony Con- maxim that now and again econ oh Sai 
cert falls close to Christmas, phony Concerts should reflect the com 
there was no sign of that festi- mon life; but whenever they have at 
val on the program. As usual, tempted as auch the result be, A a 
> - ’ « " Aviles AV "AC 3 
consequently, queries and mild com happy. (Long memories may ctra. with 
plaints. “We expected something ‘Christ- eyenings in which the or pet sn sPad 
mas-y’”’ said the high-placed matrons «horus, intoned successivery the anth ni 
who still believe out of habit and in their of the Allied and Asso lated ht | 
hearts that the afternoon concerts Of (8 touched, probably, its low ost Bie ¥ 
Symphony Orchestra are 4 semi-privat® cpallows.) Whereas in thet own P oe 
y . s neir articular pleas- and c litv these eoncerts stand in if 
entertainment for thelr pe ; , ana quailty, ee an wide an the 
ure Had they been asked what they first rank with a, celebrity LS 7 ‘ pny | 
: +e ‘ at rr wa 4 vy are FOst S 
would put on the program to make it world of niusic. There they are bo 
“Christmas-y,” they could probably have yagsport. 
suggested as many as one, or at most, 
two such pieces; while the serps 
' -_ -adecessors Simi ariy : PUETE 
himself, like org a y av ione no Korsakov, assembied to re¢ all the 7 
st, might. haye aon 
put to the test, 5 fifth anniversary, SIX months ago, 0: . | 
better. | oe ‘o¢ s afternoon Between tne 
’ shonic mw c, death, filled the altel L. : | 
ee ame truth Is that Ty at nae rts ws ct ike familiar “Sadko,’’ and the third, 
its shri as and Of any POLL he St, t : | 
suitable New vragh pute iam early non-exist- ne more familiar ' 
ble quality in itself, is rn ws Che y r 7 a ; ee , Mou nt Trv rlav,’ ( ne cre Ty): 
ent. The festival seldom toucned the Night naidlh,-dutons pal 75 | 
i; ei ation of the classica! composers. poser’s own version : tc onera-ballet 
opera ath Pande] and Bach, they of the third act 0! his opera-dalict, 
Ii it did, as with Handel gr es: 
> slxrac in cnora 
expressed themsel’s es cn v. y hh « ‘Oo “ives 
AS ave also passed 1 y. nail: ae ' aved at 
tae ty or the minor composers in twelve years 4az0, had Ry Fey saan ne Be 
me Paeviod ventured symphonic Christ- symphony Hall. On a re a Pg “The 
any ee a 'y sulting numbers were few had any clear memory oO) it. ‘h 
° ’ 9° . eS < N 4 - x , . rn ey See Ws . . ragsit 7 
eg nl tg André-Caplet’s “Epiph- more then the unmistakable soe ag bea fs 
not © shee 1} an fl orchestra played that it made, the warm applause tnat 1 
He: Hioloncello and orchestra, pie, 1 
PE get et in ordinary won. 


ts g i one of the few Opera-muslc, theater-music, a few pur 


igk rears ago, wes anc 
hla gaa ae oe mind. If there ists doubtless said, zealous for the san 


exceptions that come ic the tities of the symphonic temple, appre- 
++ he Christmas suggestion in * titles € ; Lise nine 


‘we it . should remember 
x. Pika fer epryy eviveit, more intruder. They § ae aan 
and Mr. Bedetti might deservedly revi} " that Boston is steadily declining into an 
| veraless town, with little disposition, So 
ample, soon discovered this lack, He had likes to -call itself a capital of re e 
the German instinct for Christmas, WaS non, {tf we are to hear hig . Bis 
pressed to make an annual “Christmas nv worthy estate, we must ask it a ne 
program * When he cast about for fit! symphony Concerts in ae sama cay? 
items he was speedily reduced to such nents or aes Cee ai coameitn icy 

azt's ‘March of the) :j\ese changing times, Dr. sse KS 
commonplace as Liszt's “March ¢ € | these nging oe 
Three Kings” or the “Symphonic ihe 7 is proffering next bh eng Li ey tg bar 
. ‘any, par eae ”* Tf! --t of Waener’s “Die Wa | 

’ from Franck’s ‘‘Redemption. se : . ; é Ta : - 
pgp a ttiteds to the classics, he found only the necessary singing voices. necked 
auch brevities aS the suepherds’ pro- «ostume, lights, action, may be lacking; 


At Symphony Hall Dr. Muck, 


s ’° > ; i 
“Scheherazade, stood | 
for the concert-hall | 


forms. ‘“‘Mlada.” (In effect the adaptation no)! 


FADED TEXT 


iit an orchestra such as no American. 


nera, house ever possessed, will be 


-ounding the symphonic and the better 
ort. 
In the second place, though most 
sociate Rimsky with ‘“‘Scheherazade’”’ 
od the “Spanish Caprice,” in his operas 
wrote his richest and most character- 
‘ic music. Justly the Soviets continué 
‘nem. in the active repertory at Moscow 
id Leningrad. The operatic insularity 
the western world denies us such 
eshening and stimulation; while it con- 
nues, contentedly enough, to decline 
yeratically of its own anemia. Once 
ion a time the Chicago company 
howed us Rimsky’s ‘“Snow-Maiden.”’ 
ears ago the Metropolitan company did 
‘kewise by “The Golden Cockere].” 
“Sadko” is also in its nominal reper: 
‘v.) To seanty audiences an itinerant 
‘russian company may have exhibited 
me or two more. For other sampling 
nd the consequent enlarging of our 
iusical pleasures we must depend on 
2e Symphony Concerts. To Dr. Kousse- 
itzky we already owe what little we 
iow of “May Night,” “Tsar Saltan,” 
‘hristmas Eve” and “The Invisible 
‘ty of Kitesch ” Now he warmed us vet 
rain with this act of “Mlada.” 


mee one 


At almost every turn this “Night on 
ount Tri-Peak’’ bears musical] transfer 
the concert-room. With a hint from 
ie program-note, the orchestra _§suffi- 
ently sets the scene, summons thea 
hirling phantoms, whips them through 
ne dance. . . . Though we listeners | 
needily know that ‘“Miada”’ stems 
om Rimsky’s Wagnerian day, the musie | 
ghost and mortal—Mlada, drawing | 
i and on the *hesitant, amorous Yaro- 
ir—plays upon the imagination. ‘The | 
ifernal round of the Black God, of the | 
whole evil and sinister pantheon, foré- | 
tells and more the Stravinsky of the end . 
of “The Fire Bird.” . 


music and theater-music, fitly cnosen, 
broaden and enrich the Symphony Con-’ 
certs. Where else may we Bostonians 
hear them now? 


eee ee 


Upon the familiar ‘‘Sadko’’ or the 
thrice-familiar ‘“Scheherazade’’ it is 
superfluous to dwell. In retrospect after 
the music of pagan Russia and storied 
Orient the tone-poem seems pale and 
tame. Though Rimsky revised it in 
prime, it remains early work. In it still 
ig the pulse of his sea-music, the keen 
rhythm of his folk-dances. Into tones 
as well goes the magic of Sadko’s fin- 
vers. .. . AS for “‘Scheherazade,’’ never 
has it been played in Boston with more 
onulent tone, in richer or more sensuous 
texture, in a clearer play of Rimsky 
motivs transformed and _ transformed 
again, clothed and re-clothed in all that 
rhythm and harmony and timbres may 
variously or unitedly give, 

Symphonic Suite, timsky chastely 
calls his piece. Actually it is multifold 
Oriental spectacle staged in tones beyond 
even the resource of Diaghilev and 
Bakst to surpass when they perverted 
it. An orchestra of enkindled virtuosi 
now played it. A conductor alive with 
sympatiietic imagination and as alert 
of ear directed them. A sensuous after- 
noon, to some perhaps cloying. Yet a 
month ago there was Schnabel, and only 
last spring full festival of Brahms. 


Into Boston 
Ears Strange 
Russian Opera 


A more voluptuous, music has seldom Concert-Version of An Act 


been written—even by Wagner. or 
Strauss—-than the “‘celebrated’’ measures 
in Which the shade of Cleopatra is 
evoked and set in its earthly splendors. 
“he succeeding pages quiver with the 
sensual excitements that she plies upon 
Yraromir. They were represented at 
large in Diaghilev’s equally celebrated 
ballet. . . » Finally, largely and Wag- 
ner-like, the cleansing, outspreading 


Of Rimsky’s ‘“Mlada” 
At Symphony Hall 
be 2 3 Dam. 


NCE MORE Dr. Koussevitzky re- 
members an anniversary. Twen- 
ty-five years ago last June Rim- 
Sky-Korsakov died at Petersburg. 


lawn, the dear relief of the common day, Tomorrow and Saturday the conductor 


ifs sights and sounds. 
rhroughout this music the vitality of 


witl fill the tenth pair of Symphony Con- 
certs with his music. The program for 


Rimsky’s rhythms, the sting of his modu- both begins with the familiar tone-poem, 
ations, the manifold richness of his har- ‘“Sadko’’-~—the legend of the minstrel who 
monic range and color, the atmosphere and fell into the depths of the sea and there 


ilusion of his orchestra. Grave, bearded, 


by his playing laid spell on the Sea- 


spectacled, he sits, in the familiar por- King’s court. It ends with the more 
rait, at his work-table. Yet the com- familiar and displayful suite, ‘“Sche- 
poser who achieved the transformation, herazade,” Between stands “Night on 
‘rom the black god’s foul revels to the! Mount Tryglav,’’ Rimsky’s version for 


sensuous sheen of Cleopatra could write} t 


he concert-hall of the third act of his 


also in full measure and deepening glow.} cpera-ballet, ‘‘Mlada.”’ Only once before 
Impure” they may be, but opera-| has it been heard in Symphony Hall, 
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in 1921 from Mr. Monteux. Seldom has 
a piece of music tad a more curious his: | 
tory. Seldom as well has there been so. 
curious a concoction as this selfsame | 
“Miada.”’ At one and the same time it 
is opera, ballet, pantomime and specta- 
ele. The third act, moreover, exists in- 
the concert-form into which Rimsky | 
shaped it before the whole opera Was | 
produced, | 


By word of Rimsky-Korsakov's auto- 
biography, “My Musical Life,’”’ it was in 
the winter of 1869-70 that Gedeonov, then 
director of the Russian Imperial The- 
aters, “had conceived the idea of produc- 
ing a work which should combine ballet, 
opera and spectacle. For this purpose 
he had written the program of a stage- 
performance in four acts ona subject bor- 
rowed from the Elba Slavs, and had 
commissioned V. A. Krylov to work up 
the text. ‘Mlada,’ with its mixture of 
fantasy and every-day reality, was a mos! 
grateful subject for musica] treatment. 
Gedeonov asked Cui, Borodin, Musorgsky 
and myself to compose the music for it. 
Moreover, Minkus, the official ballet-com- 
poser of the Imperial Theaters, was to 
compose the incidental ballet music, Cui 
was to do the first act and Borodin the 
last; while Musorgsky and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov were to divide the two middle acts 
between them. Before the work had 
progressed far, Gedeonov left his post and 
the ‘“‘Mlada affair dropped into oblivion.” 
Musorgsky’s “A Night on Bald Moun- 
tain,’ recently heard at the Symphony | 
Concerts, was originally a part of this’! 


project. Borodin incorporated parts of | 


what he had written into his opera ‘Prince | 
Tgor,”’ 

At the second anniversary of Borodin’s 
death Liadov again brought up the mat- 
ter of ‘‘Mlada,”’ suggesting to Rimsky 
that he himself work up this material 
into an opera. The composer at once 
replied, ‘‘ ‘Yes, you are right. I shall 
set out forthwith to work on this opera- 
ballet.’ Gradually musical, ideas came to 
me and a few days later there was no 
doubt that I was composing ‘Mliada.’ ”’ 
During the following summer (1889) the 
composer attended the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Here certain Oriental performances 
brought out the possibilities of ‘‘Mlada’”’ 
so forcefully, that Rimsky at once began 
setting ideas on paper. By fall the whole 
had been sketched. The “Fairy Opefa- 
i ali Miada,’’ in four acts was the re- 
sult. 


——— 


The “Night on Mount Tryglav,” virtu- 
ally the third act, is sure to be more, 
fully understood, if it is heard against 
the background of the rest of the opera, 
The action passes in the ninth or tenth 
century in the town of Rhétra near the 
River Elbe. The cast of characters in- 
cludes ordinary mortals (Mstivoi, Prince 
of Rhétra, his ‘daughter, Woislava; 
Yaromir, Prince of: Arcéne, the High 
Priest of the temple of Radegast at 


Rhétra, Loumir, a Czech singer), soso 
ties (Moréna, infernal goddess, Cherno- 
bog, the Black Ged, Kastschei, the Im-| 
mortal, whom Stravinsky also used in 
his ‘‘Fire-Bird,” Topletz, god of inunda- 
tions), shades of the departed (Mlada, | 
Cleopatra). | 

Act I.—Mstivoi, Prince of Rhétra, re-| 
minds Woislava of her promise to seduce | 


'Yaromir, Prince of Arcéne, since it is' 


highly desirable that Rhé€tra possess | 
Arcéne. But Woislava is haunted by the’ 
shade of Mlada, who has been the be- | 
trothed of Yaromir, and whom she has_ 
killed at the instigation of her father. . 
She invokes the infernal goddess, Morena, ; 
for aid in winning the love of Yaromir, | 
in return selling herself to Moréna. | 
Yaromir comes in from the hunt, offers | 
his booty to Woislava, whom he finds | 
endowed with new graces (the work of | 
Moréna). He soon falls violently in love | 
with her. 

Yaromir, fallen asleep, dreams a_/| 
dream. The chorus of the Spirits of! 
Light sing to him of pure, constant love, | 


assuring him of their watchfulness over ! 


him. First he sees himself in the garden | 
of Arcéne with Mliada, then declaring | 
his love. Next he dreams of the nuptial 
ceremony at Which he is to be united 
with Mlada; discovers there particular 
friends, Mstivoi and Woislava; sees 
Woislava present the marriage ring to 
Miada, sees her fall dying into his arms, 


while her soul taking flight in the form 


of a little star. He awakes from his 


\dream: ‘’Tis Moréno who took you.’ 


Act Ii.—Festival of Koupala in the 
temple of Radegast at Rhétra. This is 2 
freat spectacle. In the carnival crowd 
one sees Lithuanian warriors, Gypsies, 
Hindus, a family from Novgorod and a 
Moor from the Caliphat, merchants, ven- 
dors and many others. They prav to 
Radegast for the success of their several 


ventures. The princes enter, Mstivoi bids | 


several groups dance for the pleasure of 
Woislava and Yaremir. The shade of 
Mlada appears, places itself between the 
two, prevents them from embracing, dis- 
appears. Twice this apparition is re- 
peated. Miada beckons Yaromir to fol- 
low her. He obeys. While the prince re- 
news the festivities with redoubled splen- 


dor, Woislava calls upon Moréna for aid | 


in this new peril. 

Act TI.—To be heard at Symphony 
Hall—The scenes on Mount Tryglav are 
the answer to Woislava’s prayer to Mo- 
réna. Once more the Princess would win 
Yaromir. We are in a wooded, rocky 
gorge on the mountain. In the distance 
the peak is covered with snow and 
glaciers. Thick clouds obscure the scene, 
As they break the night is clear but with- 
out moonlight. The souls of the departed 
enter from all sides, eventually fill the 
stage. They dance a Rondo Fantastique, 
a slow, light, gliding dance. When they 
group themselves at the two sides of the 
stage, a new moon appears in the sky. 
As it mounts higher and higher, illu- 
minating the mountain top, the shade of 
Mlada appears at the tip of the peak, 


| 


‘her (cellos in concert version). 


ah today Doms Peay gel Mlada peckons' ceive the blessing of the goddess of Light. 
Yaromir to follow her: 
‘‘It is I, dear betrothed! 
It is I: here in our domain 
The domain of souls.’’ 


For the most part in “Mlada”’ Rimsky 
iwses an orchestra of Wagnerian dimen- 
+gions. During his visit to the Paris Ex- 
position, he heard in a Hungarian safé 
During this scene, the shade ot Mlada@ an instrument named ‘‘Pan’s Pipes.” At 
remains at a distance, inaccessible t0'an Algerian café he was impressed by 
Yaromir, while he sings of his love for gydden blows struck upon a large drum 
‘at the dancer’s approach. He borrowed 
The Shade answers: ‘both for the scene in ‘‘Mlada’* at Cleo- 


| ‘Human passion, its wickedness, have broken) patra’s eourt: to them added lvres and 


my live, so young! Alas, one has torn me} two small clarinets. “All in all,’ he writes 

from thee. tut thou art always dear to me. in his Autobiography, ‘my orchestral cone 

I will know how to defend thee. Always!’’Itrivances hit the mark.’ 

The interchange between the two con-} In a preface to the score Rimsky de- 
tinues through an AlNegretto amoroso.| scribes the pipes as “a wind instrument 
Yaromir tries to reach out to Mlada but which consists of a series of copper tubes. 
she stops him with an imperious gesture. It is played glissando.” The score then 
She vanishes. Trying to follow her, Yaro- indicates the series of tones to which 
mir falls to the ground. There is the it is tuned. “The sound is similar to 
noise of subterranean thunder. The that of a piccolo.”” Rimsky also uses 


‘shades flee in fright. The moon grows “lyres’” which are tuned (as harps can’ 
red, be) to a diminished seventh chord. An- 


Scene 38.—Chenobog, Kastschei (here other unusual instrument is a tympanum 
the skeleton-man), Moréna, Sabbath of in- piccolo—-a small kettle-drum tuned to 
fernal spirits. The music becomes orgi- the D-flat immediately above middle C, 
actic. Spirits, sorcerers, the black and a very high note for a kettle-drum...., 
red mob dance an “Infernal Round.’ The music of the concert-version closely 
Suddealy stops. Chernobog, in the form follows the action of Act III. At times 
of a goat, arises from the ground. behind one hears in it the composer of ‘‘Sche- 
him are Kastschei and Moréna. The herazade.’’ It is possible also from the 
dance is resumed with renewed frenzy. vantage point of this score to look back 
Moréna appeals to Chernobog for help for at Wagner and forward to Stravinsky, 
Woislava in her pursuit of Yaromir. In A.H. M. 


answer Chernobog conjures up o23)) 33 Gee 
~ 
Boston 34/933 Orchestra 


Scene 4.—The sumptuous court of Cleo 

patra. Chernobog, Moréna and Kastschei 

place themselves beside the couches, The 

soul of Yaromir, in a long white shroud, Dr Koussevitzky has dedicated the 
Symphony concerts this week to the 
memory of his countryman, Nicholas 

Rimsky-Korsakov, who died just six 


immobile like a statue, is seen at one side. 
The soul of Mlada flies toward it, stands 
behind it, as if to protect it. There are 
dances to the accompaniment of ‘‘Pan’s months more than 25 years ago. The 
pipes,’ small clarinets, lvres, other exotic program, therefore, is composed of 
instruments. Cleopatra herself dances a the following three compositions by 
voluptuous dance intended to Jure Yaro- the great Russian teacher and master 
mir. (String unisons, rhapsodic, declama- of instrumentation: “Sadko,” a tone 
pain ta soul of Yaromit begins to come. poem written in 1867; excerpts from 
! * but acts hesitantly. The shade of th ethird act of the opera “Mlada.” 
Mlada covers its face with its hands and : | P ) 
le Ee "at fe ai which Rimsky put together for con- 
‘gins to weep. In the orchestra a cock ert f | de th titl 
Crows, Once more subterranean thunder; pt od ata eo rg ae oan” oe 
clouds. “Night on Mt Triglaff,”’ created be- 
Scene 5.—Morning. Yaromir alone. The tween 1889 and lt. °, and the wy rp 
MuSic is that of the beginning of the act. phonic suite, Scheherezade,” put on 
One hears the murmuring of leaves and paper in 1881. | 
(he warbling of birds. Yaromir recalls his Only once before, and that a de- 
dream. As a ray of sunlight falls upon cade ago, has the “Night on Mt Trig- 
him he calls upon a priest of Radegast to laff” been heard herg. The story is 
explain to him the mysteries of what he a wild—to the Western mind, inco- 
has experienced, to answer his question- herent—mingling of realistic tragedy | 
ings about Woislava and Mlada. and sheer fantasy, concerned with) 
Act 1V—Return to the festival at Rade- princely greed for a_ neighboring 
gast. Yaromir enters and tells his province, love, murder, seduction and 
dream. Woslava confesses her crime, but the gathering at night upon a cloud- 
pleads her love for Yaromir, urges the wrapped, bleak mountain of sundry 
union of Arcéne with Rhétra. He scorns benign and evil humans and gods. 
a mi F sho sob! - at lao triumphant Even Eugene O’Neill might find it 
over those o arkness. 1e sixth scene . : | 
shows the destruction of the temple, a me 0 DUE Os Ree ee | 
tempest, the inundation of Mstivoi's land. The opera was composed b Rim- 
Finally, on the heights above the calmed sky 20 years after a disaster of the | 
waters Yaromir and Mlada embrace, re. Russian Imperial Theatres had sug- 
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gested that Rimsky and three other |\s 
Russian musicians unite their talents ; 
in a combined ballet, opera and stage » 
spectacle upon the subject. The 
project was abandoned and Rimsky 


thought no more of his part untila : af... Sais. 
friend reminded him of it in 1889. | y ag : 7 
Then, after a visit that Summer to | | RB Aa 


the Paris Exposition, where he heard — 


certain exotic instruments, which he | : | | 
determined to use in the score, he , | 
began to compose ‘“Mlada.” ; 

Though all three works show the - . , | 





genius of Rimsky at various points 
in his career they do not reveal iicigceiietiniiagih 
the operas that sagged bi aso : 
wrote at comparable periods in his S A f 
life. “Scheherezade,” the second in liver hnhniversary O 
chronological order, is in all respects 
a musician in the prime of his pow-. Composer S Death 
ers, ifs themes are more Rye 
guished, its instrumental garb more | Ob d 
serve 

suite—makes for increased concentra- | 33 dD 
tion of material and compactness of | 02623, A « 
shape. | 
Triglaff’ may be observed the in- 
fluence of Richard Wagner. Rimsky’s That the best music of even a good 
empioyment of woodwind in this composer can be considerably better 
ayn idea or two for his “Rite of than his second-best was freshly dem- 
Spring.” The picture that “Schehere-| onstrated at the Symphony’ concert 
zede” paints, however, is more vivid 
“Night on Mount Triglaff.” Koussevitzky placed the “‘Schehera- 
_ Rimsky’s development of modern zade”’ of Rimsky-Korsakov after that 
instrumentation is well known. His composer’s musical picture ‘“Sadko” 
most of the time he leaned to drama- and the “Night on Mount Triglav™ 
tic or at least to delineative music. from his opera ““Miada.’’ 
He was not concerned with philoso- 
the manner of the Germans of the GOOD HOLIDAY hig aed 
19th Century, nor, on the other hand, The reason for this feast of Rimsky 
did he favor literal “program” music. ‘was two-fold. Not previously had the 

n. He did not indulge jin @2nniversary of the Russian composer's 
i bag “realism” or in the sone ie death, which’ befell last June, and Rim- 
impressionism of Frenchmen such as| ®*¥-Korsakov’s music, whether best or 


steady growth as do, for example, 
the best. A product, seemingly, of 
respendent.., Its general form—the | 
Here and there in “Night on Mount | BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
work suggests that Stravinsky found 
ian thet of either “Sadka" or of yesterday afternoon when Dr. 
general style is probably unique, for 
phy, with pouring out his heart, in 
His artistic purpose lay somewhere in Symphony Orchestra marked the 25th 
Debussy Rimsky was, primarily, a second best, makes excellent holiday 


; fare. | 
first rate musical story-teller. No| “of the two pieces that -preceded: the 
matter how personal his style, he re-| more familiar “Scheherazade,” ‘'Sad- 
vealed little of his inner self. ko” is the better known. The ex- 


Like a fine liqueur, a little of his; cerpt from “Mlada” had been played at 
music goes a long way, for it 1S} a pair of Symphony Concerts but once 
rich, An entire program proves cloOy-!} hefore, and that was exactly 12 years 
ing. Needless to say Dr Koussevitzky | ago during the reign of Mr. Monteux. 
found these scores perfectly suited to! “Sadko” which as“ some will cecal 
his gifts of interpretation. Hardly a} made an effective ha Het. for Mr. Diaghi- 
detail of beautiful phrasing or of| Jev's evér-to-be-lamented Ballet ich oh 
‘dynamic shading escaped him. The) is neither deeply ehgrossing nor m “0 Y 
concert yesterday was literally one of | PX°!tIns, tere vain le Hanae msds 
dazzling, scintillating orchestral colors, ™!'!@'Y stirring. In its more pie. 


: measures. And the musical stuff of 
pe cree vere Sonal. magni which it ‘is made is often rich and 
cence, | 


. ’ dustrous. - 
Next week Dr Koussevitzky will } 
present the entire first act of Wagner s | Singular Orchestral Dress | 
“The Valkyries,” C. W. D. The various fantastic apparitions that 





tonal frescoes that while not lacking in 
pictorial or imaginative quality would 
be more graphic and suggestive if 
scene and action could lend them sup- 
port. In short, here is one more é@éx- 
ample of stage music that fails of full 
effectiveness when torn from its right- 
ful environment. Heard in the con- 
cert room, and especially in so opu- 
lent a performance of as that of yes- 
terday, this “‘Night on Mount Triglay’’ 
impresses chiefly by reason of its gor- 
feous and often singular orchestra] 
aress, 

_ Especially noteworthy is the use of 
flutes, alto flute and piccolos. It is also 


amusing to discover in one passage the. 
origin of the infernal dance in Stravin-. 


sky's “Fire Bird.” 
Calls for Strange Instruments 


In “Mlada’"’ Rimsky departed from 
his usual custom and scored lavishly, 


week such as the deeper flute, the shril- 
ler clarinets and even a set of Pan's 


nipes and a lyre. By comparison the 
orchestra of ‘‘Scheherazade”’ is modest 
indeed. But the never-failinge effec- 
tiveness of this earlier score made the 
‘‘Mlada” music seem in retrospect 
fussily overlanden. 

From the first. Dr. Koussevitzky 
évinced a peculiar sympathy § for 
“Scheherazade.”’ Indeed it might he 
said that we of Boston had never sus- 
pected the full possibilities of the work 
until he revealed them to us. The per- 
formance yesterday was again brilliant 
and impassioned, and it evoked a storm 
of applause. 







SYMPHON ONCERT 
By GEORGE 8S. McMANUS 
Rimsky-Korsakov program: ‘“Sadko.” a 
Musical Picture, .op. 5: “Night on Mount 
Triglaff,’’act 111 of the opera-ballet ‘“Mlada.”’ 
arranged in eoncert form; Symphonic 
Suite, “Scheherazade.”’ 


Symphony hall was filled yesterday 
afternoon with an: audience eager to 
hear the Rimsky-Korsakov program 
which Dr. Koussevitzky had arranged 


in commemoration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the composer’s death. The 
Boston Symphony orchestra and its 
loader were equally eager to do justice 
to the program. 

A good deal of interest centred on the 
“Night on the Mount Trilaff’” music, 
which is the third act of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s “Mlada,” an cpera-ballet. Here 
curlous Wagnerian influences crop up, 
even in the matter of orchestration. 
Naturally, the best parts of the work 
are those in which Korsakov has re- 
tained his unique individuality. He 
seéms to have been touched, more than 
in passing, by the Wagner of the 
“Ring,” ‘‘Tannhaeuser,” and even “Tris- 
tan.” There are times when the work 
makes its way. hesitatinglv: when one 





make the third’ act of the opera pallet; : ‘gante,. 
“Mlada” are envisioned in a seties of speculates as to the effectiveness of the 


concert, version, However, the beauty 
| of the work came to just-expression in 
the expert, imaginative and devoted 
treatment given it by Dr. Koussevitzky. 

The program opened with an excel- 
lent performance of the composer’s 
“Sadko,” which is a perfect illustration 
of his remarkably clear and brilliant 
tone-painting. The simplicity of his 
phrasing is united to an_ orchestral 
idiom that reflects the fantastic qual- 
ity of the tales which held so much 
interest for Korsakov, 

And then we had “Scheherazade”! 
It would be difficult to imagine a read- 
ing of this work more arresting than 
that given by Dr. Koussevitzky with 
the Boston Symphony. It was a thrill- 
ing performance, replete with exciting 
dynamic contrasts, dulcet longings and 
intense passion, Of the many “Sche- 
herazade” interpretations we have 
heard, this will leave the most inter- 


: | esting and permanent impression, A 
calling to his aid certain instruments : 
not to be met. with every day in the 


rich outpouring of applause was the 
reward of Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
artists. 

Tonight’s repetition of the Rimsky- 
Korsakov concert will be broadcast. 
Philip lvale, the esteemed critic, will be 
heard in explanatory remarks. These 
broadcasts—we believe there are to be 
10——will caviy to radio audiences a re- 
alization of the remarkable music the 
Boston Syu:phony brings weekly to its 
regular pubiic. 

Next wees’s concerts will be all-Wag- 
her programs and will include the 
Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhaeuser” and 
the first act of “Die Walkure.” There 
is no shorus in the first act, which pre- 
sents but three characters: Siegmund, 
Sieglinde and Hunding. The soloists 
wil] be Pau: Althouse. tenor; Elsa Alsen, 
sOprano and Fred Patton, bass. 

Announcement is made in this week’s 
programs that subscriptions to the re- 
maining four concerts of the Boston 
Symphony’s Beethoven cycle are avail- 
able. What better gift could come to 
music lover, young or old, than a 
chance to hear these concerts? 

Jan. 7 there will be a concert by 
the Boston Symphony for the benefit of 
the pension fund. Dr. Koussevitzky 
Will conduct and Jascha Heifetz will 
be the soloist, playing Elgar’s seldom- 
heard violin concerto. 
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Act I, “Die Walkiire,’’ Music Drama in Three Acts 


SOLOISTS 
Paut ALTHOUSE, Tenor 


E.sa Atsen, Soprano 
Frep Patron, Bass 


Siegmund 
Sieglinde 


Hunding 
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A lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, December 28, at 5.15 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
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Wagner | Act I, “Die Walkiire,’’ Music Drama in Three Acts 


" 


SOLOISTS 
Siegmund: Paut ALtHouse, Tenor 
Sieglinde: Iisa ALsEN, Soprano 
Hunding: Frep Patron, Bass 


lecture on this programme will be given on Thursday, December 28, at 5.15 
o’clock in the Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


‘he works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 





Musie-Drama_ 


Well Becomes 


i 


| 


Into the Symphony Concerts| 


icitement and sensuous lassitude; bit | 
‘where it might better have caressed; sug: | 


Enters Desirably an Aet 
Of “Die Walkuere” 


O PUT the whole matter briefly, 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s operatic-sym: 
phonic experiment was success- 


ful. That is to say, at the Sym-' 
phony Concert of Friday afternoon he. 
transferred from the opera house to the 


sessions at Sy1 ony Hall, though not 


| junder the auspices © the Symphony Or-, 


tra. 
Yet never before Friday, unless record | 
and recollection slip, had a whole act of 
an opera by Wagner been incorporated | 
into the subscription-concerts of the 
Boston Orchestra. (The “Bacchanale” 
from the Parisian ‘“Tannhiiuser” pre- 
eeded it on Friday. The performance! 
was. not distinguished by discerning | 
choice of pace, tonal balance, finely 
molded phrasing. It relied too much 
upon the broad contrast of sensual ex-| 


cested a conductor and an orchestra. pre: | 
occupied with the main business of ‘the | 
afternoon; so may be left). | 


Beyond question Dr. Koussevitzky's 
choice of the first act of “Die Walkitre” | 
was apt and wise. In the theater, once | 
eye and tmagination have adjusted them- 
selves to the setting of Hunding’s house; 
recognized Siegmund, Sieglinde and 
Hunding, as each enters, there is no di-' 


eancert-hall the entire first act of Wag: | rect appeal to stirred vision until the 
uer’s “Die Waikiire.” There it was firelight catches the sword-hiit in the ash- 


played by the Symphony Orchestra and 
sung by Mr. Pau! Althouse for the part 


| 


tree: or the inblown doors give back 
upon the spring night moon-drenched ; 


4 egmund: Mme. Elsa Alsen for the/or, most of all, when with mighty effort | 


part of Sieglinde; Mr. Fred Patton for 
the part of Hunding. There, again, it 
proceeded without setting, costumes or 
play of lights. According to custom the 
singers held scores before them; wore 
afternoon dress; rese from chairs mear 
the conductor’s stand when they jointly 
or severally entered the musical and 
dramatic action; rose and sat again, 

Of that action there was no visua: 
trace, save when an imperious music and 
an upspringing drama wrought vpon the 
frame or the face of the singer until 
pose or countenance for the moment re- 
flected them. The only other hints ef 
theater were the seating of the crchestra 
on a single level, instead of the usual 
platforms; the arrangement of the in- 
strumental choirs as in the pit of an 
opera house. 

Such transfers in little were not un- 
known to the Symphony Concerts. The 
release of Tannhduser from Venus (Paris 
version), the parting of Siegfried and 
Britinnhilde in the first act of “Gétterdam- 
merung,”” have been so heard at Sym- 
phony Hall; while frequent, relatively, 
have been the transplantings of climactic 
scenes enlisting only a single voice—the 
farewell of Wotan and the summoning 2f 
the fire-god at the end of “‘Die Walktire”; 
Brtinnhilde's last dying speech that closes 
“Gdtterdimmerung”; the final monologue 
of Isolde over the dead Tristan. So reso- 
lute an operatic and symphonic purist as 
Dr. Muck occasionally consented to them. 
Nor have these and more extensive trans- 
fers been strange to Pension-Fund Con- 
certs in the earlier days. Once upon 4 


time, even, the whole of “Parsifal” was’ 


sung and played, concert-fashion, in two 


and exultant pose, Siegmund draws from | 
the tree-trunk Wotan’s saving sword. | 
Vivid as is this moment in the opera | 
house, for how Httle it actually counts | 
beside the gradual} evolution in the or-. 
chestra of the splendid “sword-motive” | 
from passing tonal hint to final flaming | 
proclamation. Or who thinks twice of | 
the scene-designer’s forest or the elec- | 
trician’s moonlight when the music to | 
Siezemund’s apostrophe of spring and to 
Sieg'inde’s interrupting ‘“‘Thou are the) 
spring,” sweeps away every other sensa-— 
tion? R-scurce ul actors and graphic 
stage-direction may make the paus* 
significant between the three as they sit 
at their abstracted, ominous meal; but 
Wagner has already filled those pauses 
with an orchestral music of the longing, 


fated, piteous Volsungs that after eighty 
years still turns the listening heart to 


water. 

| By all means see as well as hear “Die 
Walktire’—if only Beeston were an oper-. 
atic city! Then over the score or a record | 


for else at a concert-performance, get the | 


opera on the stage of the imagination. 
There no mechanisms fall short; no hu- 
man wits or hands blunder. There it is 
all as Wagner and we with him would 
ideally have it. To turn one’s eyes from 
singers, conductor and orchestra, to fol- 
low on that stage the course of a whole 
act as Wagner’s orchestra declared, en- 
forced and transmuted it, was not the 
least of the pleasure and profit of Fri- 
dayv’s performance. The compulsions of 
a fleshly and material theater gave place 
to the illusions of a theater imagined. 


Ali this is not to disparage the place 
and the share of the singing actors in 


wa Sn in ee ty te ene eee coeen satan 883 wis: teiea Nes children. - Our 
pesca app ot 3 in -_ A gga ep vd its at gligniticant’ tenets aaa n — mnie. 
others hardly lees ci Hg Nor ao cade | hosp lg a trom the orchestra be- 
of f ew i 7 
pa Pe > sabe Ld py gp singers Siegmund and Biagtinds Tews from the 
Tihacen'e temee. thaws cued ae tae pered, mysterious beginnings to the he- 
they shook under a relentlessly high- costass of the ocd a a 


placed and stressed music, sounded the 
heroical Siegmund, haunted and harrfed, thie tine poy pags wee at othena 


troubled, longing, impassioned, exalted. , 
cee uaechitens Gieanend on Maur ate Sit With the conting tee 
‘ hy as ero, "ae ; 
so the singer’s tones declared him. For sa nh age ge oy “ large outflinging. 
once in musical sound Siegmund had his poem what range and Seah of EE 
mer being, laid held also on most that significant detail! In the theatelt wor 8 
| preoccupation with the stage ans ; 
ints Eames =“ no less true service to pulsion from it, much of t alien hs pre 
. fd oe ” er voice had gathered The heights and the depths of the . sic 
hg PR er tones and in like blend- absorb us. In the concert-hall wth ‘dis. 
iedeasineas e Bs mare so the touche, eover and fee] these details: to the gran- 
beginnin rs Siezlind leglinde of Yue deurs of Wagner add his fineness. Then 
compulsion of  blocd-ties and. memories euntesaatnay Gurn to the records or to the 
and awakened longing: the Regiines of TO Sate contre 
he en rom tender devotion passed to On every page Dr. K 
; | ; oussevi : 
pa baanaeh rapture. There are beauty and dramatizing and characterizing pani 
s a A it Koha pagar 8 so generated out ment served the music well. To a few 
+ Ady Peih hp sight. In turn Mr, Hke the explanations after Hunding's en- 
aoe ones were deep and acrid trance, that are tedious im theater or 
the Sheatenn Preneien FL vt ang eal and concert-hall, he gave a freshening anima- 
“ ang. Finally had Dr, tion. He missed none of the pol : 
-yeochsennii ore been veteran of opera of Siegmund’s and Sieglinde’s ‘muse ah 
i s © . er than occasional practi- the beginning, of its tension as mutual 
: ae "4 ms rem at Moscow and Peters- revelation and discovery wax, of its tri- 
a oh we Sega and Paris, he could umphant rapture at the end. The splen-' 
a, ress — balanced the orchestral dors of the sword-music, the glow of the 
se Shear Rap: tone, or more sensitively spring-music rang full and deep. The 
eee awe aevenpeen of the whole act 
Rather the reflections upon a theater never ttened; its heroical march never 
ocUxT. ae “4 ~s” flagged; while 
ag ih gad Pica intended to signal after detail oo 4 Bb geste ony 
hy Barba edi wen See Pe ssin chooses What matter, then, if his pace and ac- 
many of us they have be peras. For cent were not always those of custom or 
dutty direnatn ani °y te hy come intrinsi- pig phrasing that of theater-tradit.on? 
ten | for yd aeceens ie writ- The intrinsic Wagner outspoke and pre- 
tized; from it imparted; while the sing | ee ap ten ae, Tam tae 
ing-plavers on the stage become in a. Lave 2  ataheaalatastte of those that give him 
gree e eloquent ° : 
luminating geek ME > nto peg the il- Old operatic hands doubtless said “that 
symphonic poems are ete which the orchestra lacked a certain ‘‘putting- 
panied. Through this first accOM- over’ quality that with an _ habitually 
Walkiire” irst act of "Die operatic orchestra becomes instinct. On 
no vocal definition and ex- the other hand Dr. Koussevitzky’s or- 


ere 


‘pression of the fated and tragic Volsung chestra released and enhanced the beauty 


air, wondering a aki = 

and €xultant, eer ‘with then arteen ‘and was? > aig 4 yee nent’ + kk 

tral being. Wagner imagined and set to 2#8°: Sa ee ene ee ee 

: , ; 0 ) , 

oo a hata with inexhaustible’ ages Mag habing 3 --- qhe ostd Onan 

alice’ waveenicnae tn ‘the “Rime? = the qifficulties of transport had decimated 

they and their destiny, syraphonically ex oe — agape tong and me oe 
plause ended a rapt afternoon, new 


pressed, most penetrate and touc 
{in Wagner’s many-voiced sronuibane toate board stood opened at the mei ages 


than in any passing interpreters of the 
stage pon are incarnate and enduring. 
~+om the moment in which the :tubas 
sound his motiv Hunding also goes char- 
actered., ; 
This first act of “Die Walkiire,” a 
»” again, 
expands in long lines with many an im- 
Ereation. Wotan as the high god of 
alhalla, as Valse of the forest, haunts 
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iseif. it may a’so find material in an ar 
‘ticle that Mr. Lawrence Gilman, the mas. 
\er-writer about Wagner in the American 
press, contributed some years ago to The 


powers immeasurably increased. He is intervening and _ sienific 

| ant } 
now the consummate master, the effort- singers—M me. ‘Ainge Mr. ‘thoes ber 
less craftsman, superbly confident and at Mr. Patton—sang in free, full voice 
ease. There is no demand upon his ex. in equal command of their to 
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New York Herald Tribune, 


This Week At 
Symphony Hal 


How is one to account [Mr. Gilman 
wrote] for the transformaiion of the 
Waener of “Lohengrin” into the Wagner 
of “Das Rheingo:d,” with an interval] o 
,only five years between the two works. 
What happened to that unpara:led brain 
between 1848 and 1853? Some mirac- 


‘ , is all that one can an 
With Singers and Orchestra, ulous unfolding, is al at o can 


pressional capacity to which it is un: 
equal. In Meredith’s words, he “can 
spring imagination with a phrase.” 


Turn where you will in the score of 
“Die Walkiire”’ [Mr. Gilman continues] 
gnd you will find mastery of tonal 
speech. Nowhere does the music falter 
or weaken in its obedience to the tone 
poet's will. Its. gamut is immense; yet 


everywhere within that horizon-leaping | 
range the music speaks the mind and | 


en audience released a tumult of a 


nes an f 
the unfolding drama in those tomen e, 


bodied and conveyed. At the end, a hold. 
to clapping added shouts until nr aber 
cerned had been many times recalled and 
the orchestra brought at last to its feet 
Nor was this all. Wherever one went 
on Sunday or Monday among frequenters 
of the Symphony Concerts, there was. 


‘eager talk of an “event” that had been 


thrill to all concerned. Some would have | 


swer—a miracle as baffling as .hat wich 
Whole Act of Wagner’s vonfronts us when we turn from Beet 
“Die Walkuere’ 


@ ve Z wee; ae 


N his later operas Wagner wrote 

an intrinsically symphonic music, 

though it was to be heard in the 

theater and not in the concert-hall. 
in opera houses, an operatic orchestra 
plays it—always in America, usually in 
Kurope, inferior to a symphony orchestra 
of the first rank. Nor are conductors in 
opera houses, however able and sensitive, 
viten to be compared with the higher 
placed conductors of symphony concerts. 
Consequently the increasing transfer 0! 
long scenes or whole acts of Wagner's 
music-dramas from the theater to the 
concert-room. There they are heard 
without settings, costumes or slage- 
action; but there also the orchestral] pari 
sounds as it seldom does in the theater; 
while with it the voice-parts are blended 
in unusual] fusion. 

In the United States many cities with 
notable orchestras and conductors go 
operaless or receive only occasional visits 
trom touring companies mediocre or 


worse. Even Boston, nominally a capital | 


of music. has known no opera worthy oi 
the name since the winter of 1931. In 
such condition is valid reason for an oc- 
casional pair of Symphony Concerts filled 
with an act from one or another of Wag 
ner’s music-dramas, or from other operas 
in Which the orchestral part is more than 
accompaniment and can be transferred 
Significantly to the concert-hall. Hence 
the decision of Dr. Koussevitzky to in 
clude operatic acts or scenes in the pres- 
ent series of Symphony Concerts. Nexi 
Friday and Saturday, he, the Symphony 
Orchestra, Mme. Alsen, Mr. Althouse and 


Mr. Patton will be heard at Symphony | 


Hall in the first act of Wagner’s “Die 
Walkutre” from the first measure of the 
prelude through the final measures of the 
ecstatic close. Within the longest mem. 


ories there has been no such pair of | 


Symphony Concerts. 

A daily newspaper lacks room to unfoid 
in words, as granhically as may be, the 
long and surcharged course of this first 
act of “De Walkiire.” It can, however, 
set in background for this considerab‘e 
excerpt from the music-drama in which 
Wagner’s mature genius first declared it 


hoven’s Second Symphony to his Third. 
Similarly, what was it that turned the 

composer of “‘Das Rheingold’ into the 

composer of “Die Walkie’? The two 


‘works were separated by only one 
month’s interval. Wagner completed the | 
nstrumentation of “‘Rheingo!d’’ on May. 


28, 1854; on June 28 he began the com 
position on “Die Walkiire.” He rose 
from the completion of ‘‘Rheingold” an 
authentic but immature genius of aston 
‘shing originality—a genius With facult e 
incompletely developed and app ied. Thir 
ty-one days later he sat down to “Die 


| Walkiire.” and the first measures that 
‘he wrote disclosed a consummate master 
writing with absolute certainty of style 
and fullness of power, and preducing, a! 


top speed, music that is among the greit. 
est that he or any one else has given us 
He was to continue at the top of his form 
for another quarter of a century—'‘Siec. 
fried,” “Tristan,” Meistersinger,”’ Gotter- 
dimmerung,” ‘Parsifal,’’ were all ahead 
of him. But in nothing that he was a: 
terward to write in those marvelous 
scores did he transcend the greates' 


ithines in “D’e Walkire.”’ 


The endless miracle of ‘“‘Die Walkiire” 
is the godlike energy and _ stride and 


power of the tone-poet whom this score 
reveals. The puny, bandy-legged neuras- 


thenic, moaning over his bodily ills and 
his poverty, and ceaselessly passing the 


ihat, becomes in this music a Titan of 
‘art, riding the storms like his own cloud- 
‘sweeping Donner, a brother of wind and 
| flame, With all the spring in his voice 


and the ancient mysteries of destiny and 
death shadowing his eyes. 

More wonderful still, his vision and his 
expressional capacity have become _ so 
deepened and enhanced that they have 
unlocked for his imagination every secret 
of the human heart. That is the new 
and the distinguishing feature of “Die 
Walkiire.” as we reach it in our advanc- 
ing journey through Wagner’s works. 
We have left behind us the fresh wonder: 
‘world of “Rheingold,” with its non- 
| human heights and depths, and have re- 
entered the, greater world of men and 
women, with their human ecstasies and 
woes. It was an old world to Wagner— 
he had known it in his “‘Tannhduser” and 
“Lohengrin.” But he comes back to it 
here with his understanding and his 


heart of its begetter with incanny ful 
ness and precision and subduing elo 
quence. - . It is this that make: 
“Die Walkitire” the first of his scores 
in which his powers as a musician am 


completely adequate to the task that his - 


imagination as dramat st and poet has se. 
for them, It is easy to imagine him return. 


ing in after years to the subject of one of 


his ear.ier operas and giv ng it an im- 
measurably more potent setting. Indeed. 
he did precisely that when, as _ the 

atured composer 0} ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,” he returned to the “Tann 
hauser” that he had completed fifteen 
years before and chartred its first two 
scenes with all the eloquence of his 
ripened art. Imagine the drama _ of 
‘“Tannhauser” recomposed throughout by 
the author of ‘“‘Tristan’’! | 

But a revised ‘“‘Walktire” is unthink- 
able. Setting aside one lyric peccadilly 
twenty measures long, there is nothing 
in the whole course of the tremendous 
work that it is easy to think of as differ. 
ently conceived and uttered. And this 
is the first of Wagner’s scores of which 
that could be said. It marked the begin- 
ning of his period of complete command 
over the stuff of his imagination and the 
materials of his art. Thenceforward his 
speech was commensurate with his emo.- 
tion, his vis on, his will 
then, reveals to us, for the first time, 


the greater Wagner. He is now the ma-| 
nipulator of a technique absolutely sure, | 
endlessly resourceful; and he is the mas. | 
ter of an expressional instrument so sen- | 
sitive, so delicate, yet so puissant. that | 


it can denote the drooping of an eyelid or 
the heartbreak of a god. 
vent and Precedent , 
nt a / 3 | 


The occasional inclusion ot? ‘hole | 
from operas or music-dra, as thea! 
and endure Symphonic treatment may | 
now be counted essentia] part crf the Sym- 
phony Concerts. The fortunes of the 
First Act of “Die Walkiire” in repetition 
on Saturday evening last established the 
precedent. What had been Spirited and 
Stimulating on the preceding Friday now 
became as remarkable a performance as| 
the theater itself often yields. The or- 
chestra sounded as though one and all. 
had remembered Wagner’s'§ injunction 
that each player should be actor in 
the music-drama. Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducted with eloquence outpoured from 
Climax to climax, with unfailing regard to 


“Die Walkiire,” | 


| this act of “Die Walkiire” repeated at 
another pair of concerts this season. 
Others looked forward to, say, the third | 
act of “Siegfried’’ next season, with the | 
fateful scene between the declining zod | 
and the resistless young hero for begin. | 
ning, the long duet between the awaken: 
ing Siegfried and the awakened Brijnn. 
hilde for close. In his ten years at Sym- 
phony Hail no innovation by Dr. Kousse. 
vitzky has been more warmly received. 


SYMPHONY | 
PERFORMS 
WALKUERE 


First Act of Opera 


Given With Voice 
Parts 
P, 


42.00 30,1933 (nt. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Music that ranks with the great- 
/est, and 80 years old, made its first 
| Appearance yesterday on the . pro- 
(gramme of a Symphony Concert, a 
fact not so surprising when it is ex- 
plained that this music was the first 


act of Wagner’s “Die Walkuere.” 


i 
| 
' 
t 
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MUSIC SPEAKS FOR ITSELF | 
Wagner in concert form has long been | 
a controversial issue. By token of yes- | 


terday’s performance under Dr. Kous- 
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sevitzky, with Elsa Alsen, Paul Althouse } - a " ne ogg vy 2 arom i con- 
and Fred Patton for the singers, tne | Bel e o s act o alkuere.”’ 
reasons why this music should be so Berta coven ae mek cecenn st? gp the 
presented considerably outweigh the, icehancs’” chiete: Sammaviaiie ofa BN 
reasons why it should not. What would ) re a as an Be rap r . 
have been the effect of yesterday's per- ' . guors oO 

tho did not know ‘he closing section. It may be added thar 
formmence upon one igh tage cannot the audience rose to this Wagner con- 
gen 8 ge nea glial lia cert with unmistakable enthusiasm. May 


‘here be set forth. husias 
But the listener who knew the opera the future bring more of its ilk. 


in the form which Wagner intended 
probably had little difficulty in recalling SYMPHON re ae 
S 


at will scene and situation. And often By GEORGE S. McMANU 
there was no need for such exercise of Wagner program: Bachanale (‘Der Venus- 
the imagination. For the most part the bere’) from Tannhaeuser; Act 1, “Die 


music spoke for itself, and even with an Walkuere, | music drama in : three acts, 
: icness of delinea- (First performance at these concerts). Sol0- 
ieameere and # sraphicness o: f ists—-Siegmund: Paul Althouse, tenor; 51e&- 


.tion that is seldom attained in the opera | opie, Alsen. sopr - Hunding: Fred 
house. Patton, bass. 4A a ia 
| : , An experiment of import and of grea 
All in the Orchestra taken” wn that made by Dr. Kous- 
For this two explanations may be sevitzky at yesterday's concert of the 
offered. In the first place the orchestral Boston Symphony Orchestra. [It re- 
performance was immeasurably superior quired courage and imagination to 
to that generally encountered in the |preak through conventions and present 
theatre. In this, his first real opportunity the entire first act of Wagner’s “Die 
here Dr. Koussevitzky placed himself Walkuere”’ at a regular symphony con- 
among the greatest living exponents of cert; and it required great devotion on 
Wagegner’s music. And what opera house ithe part of the codnuctor to bring it, 
could provide the equal of the orchestra jin a limited time, to a performance of 
which yesterday stormed or sang upon ‘suc. finish. Yesterday's presentation 
the stage of Symphony Hall? eave concrete evidence that every mo- 
A second explanation is one that re- ment of rehearsal had been used to ad- 
flects a little upon Wagner’s prac- yantage and that the whole concept had 
ticality as music-dramatist. There are peen dominated by definite ideals on 
places in the second act of this “Val- the part of Dr. Koussevitzy. 
kyrie,”’ as elsewhere in the works of There is a good deal to be said for, 
Wagner, where the extensive musical and@ something against, the idea of 
commentary makes for irritating halts eoncert presentations of Wagner operas. 
‘in the action. Take for example the con- At all events it leaves no one indiffer- 
clusion of the meal in Hunding’s hut ent. When an artist’s innovations no 
when Siegmund, Sieglinde and Hunding longer cause discussions, or even decided 
must sit for so long silent and immov- gjfferences of opinion, he is in danger of 
able. Yesterday the musical revelation being soon forgotten. Those who were 
of their several and sometimes conflict- gissatisfied with the single act of “Die 
ing thoughts could in rare degree be en- |\walkyere” as a concert number, were 
joyed and appreciated for its own sake, ‘surely not in the majority. It nacurally 
. slows down the potency of agner’s 
Althouse Is Siegmund music to have the characters appear in 
Thus, indeed, two aspects of Wagner’s concert garb and on their best concert 
unparalleled genius stood forth in un- behavior. 
commonly sharp relief; his unfailing The listener who is well versed in the 
mastery of the orchestra and his un- work, misses the scenery and finds the 
equalled power to mirror in tone each singers’ placement on the stage inhibit- 
mood and sentiment. ing. On the other hand, the listener 
Yesterday’s performance, had also its who allows these hindrances to com- 
vocal virtues. Mr. Althouse, in far bet- pletely prevent his enjoyment of Wag- 
‘ter voice than Boston has lately known ner’s score, is esthetically in swaddling 
him, sang Siegmund’s music with rare clothes. Wagner's idea is not complete- 
sensibility and insight, with remarkably ly expressed in concert performances, 
clear enunciation and with an admirable no matter how fine, but no one pretends 
feeling for rhythm. that it is. That Boston is eager to hear 
Waegnerian opera was demonstrated by 
the way in which a large audience 
earlier drank in every bit of yesterday’s opera 
Bostonian appearances, and from initial Offering and remained at the end to 
surprise to final ecstacy and excitement give voice to more than normal en- 
Sieglinde’s measures received full justice thusiasm. 
at her hands. Mr. Patton, lacking the | Yesterday’s arrangement of the or- 
advantages of costume, was yet a suffi- chestra was different than usual, but it 
cient Hunding, tempering his native certainly seemed justified by the results 
‘rudeness with a grudging show of the obtained. When the singers are placed 
hospitality that his code required, on the stage with the orchestra. instead 


Miss Alsen’s Sieglinde 


Miss Alsen, too, excelled her 


of on @ higher level as would be the{program. Though not wishing to ap- | 


case in opera, extra care must be used | pear greedy, one ma 
in matters of tonal balance. enthusiasm over the Se vaioae y ass 


these points Dr. K ecom- 
pitahed’ te ime ee 7. formance yesterday, suggest that the 


Never did one choir overbal - 
other; nevt, did the sound Senge 9 ture Boston Symphony concerts. 
or noisy. We venture to say that singers a Alsen, a soprano of the Met- 
never had an easier time in getting their 7 opolitan » assumed the music 
voices through the orchestra] texture of of Sieglinde, and Paul Althouse— 
Wagner than they did yesterday with American tenor returning this year to 
‘he Boston Symphony. The result was the Metropolitan after several. years 
Sule ame Mh pas shouting and 9 jeeenee—-that of Siegmund. Fred 
tho strain, ‘f#atton, Dass, was heard as Hundi 
we Gildea ee i is x...) popere Shane ‘Though Dr Koussevitzky bessn te 
ments of Dr. Karl Muck. To have heard Which W Se wee agra rsa 
him conduct it at the Berlin Opera, in ous Pari egner wrote for the notori- 
bygone days, was to receive ineradi- sep" ee ee 4 “Tannhaeu- 
| , ncert was - 
cable impressions. The Koussevitzky ally short, being over at 4:05, ies 
teading is individual and is marked by While fingering dusty volumes of 
epi beauty, unusual ardor and a force- ec nd lag bad literature which 
ul refinement. There a ystericaily set forth the marvels of 
dies Chae tie Sere. re many today Richard Wagner’s art work, one ha 
Ww soussevitzky and his or- often wondered what i 
chestra, whose co-operation was nothing pt sg eta Phe 
less than remarkable, for the chance to of th souls to write such stuff. a 
hear an entire act of a Wagner opera © them, whose work collectively 
instead of the dismembering of differ. forms a large bulk now forgotten, 
ent acts, as is usual on Wagner pro- must surely have been sincere. Yet 
grams, | the Treason is not obscure. 
rhe soloists deserve praise for their | His music is not only irresistible to 
diction. To single out any one for par- @N imaginative and perceptive 
ticular commendation would scarcely be listener, but prompts one to write 
Bhan aaneet, for they interpreted their and speak most extravagantly of 
a ray Toles SO as to cause us to Wagner’s genius. And out of extrav-. 
forge Elsa Alsen, Paul Althouse and agance come incoherence and ab-. 
Fred Patton and to centre our atten- surdity. An appraisal ] | 
won on Sieglinde, Siegmund and Hun- deliber: S brain which crental| 
n eliberate as the brain which created 


ding. An ovation 
. was the re . . . e 
conductor, soloists and ae of this music is required to detail ac- 


The concert : ) Curately all the many sides of Wag-'| 
‘ ge performance. Of the Babchansle it be Peroni at no other ran has, 
from “Tannhaeuser.” it been granted to write such orches- | 
on Symphonie wi oe eet the Bos. | sching “and “merece for mere 
. . 12. , e pro- 
a y cia Pps | be devoted to the works fundity and the variety of the moods 

l oenberg, who will conduct, 2d feelings, the incidents and the 


i SYMP aspects of character which those of 
n 402 rae y Wagner make manifest. In his 
—Bosto 4 Dhoni rMesty Ring” and all that followed, Wagner 


was, figuratively, both a musical 


ae first act of Richard Wagner’s| @ramatist and psychological novelist. 
usic-drama, “The Valkyries.” thet Fis intricate Sympnonic. sco.es not 
®econd work of the cycle, “The Ring! only express in the vocal and instru- 
€, “The Ring mental parts what is happening upon 


of the Niebelun "4 
cert performance 1t yeh in con- the stage, how the characters feel. 


concerts this . ; of and reveal the motives 
the . core isp Ur actions 
wi no “ 
hes thus Y . mentary upon all. 
dint, tor dable prece- Wagner was not born a mature 
da W an entire act! genius. He had, by hard work study 
ama had never | and the experience of years to de- 

wy notdy. Indeed, velop his powers. “The Valkyries” 
Riker a uable in-| is an integral step in that develop- 
Proms so 3 .. Boston: ment, both reflective of what he had 
Heties ne a A ; A. De | previously composed and prophetic 
tan aroons Pore Moris a ao | ¢ Ber greater art-works to come. 
© and “The Ride of the Valkyries” this work with tae eben ‘flaws sure 


ave been ‘ + obvious flaw " 
Offered on a “regular” passes nearly everything “written, fer 
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third act would be welcomed at tu-| 
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) String Sextet, 
Poem, Op. 5 
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Orchestra 


ing 


the Allen A. Brown Mus 


flat for Organ (Arranged 
Library one week before the concert 
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a by Schénberg) 
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other “dramatic” composers. 

Richard the Incomparable has had 
no equal in the past, and he may not 
be excelled in his field in the future. 
Beethoven, Sibelius and Brahms, to 
set dgwn inevitable examples, may 
be as great, but their music is dif- 
ferent. That difference, of course, is 


the point. The passing of years gen~ 


erates some peculiar—and oftentimes 
ridiculous—changes of opinion. The 
attitude of a certain group of callous 
“uuu ,~urblind contemporaries who 
patronize Wagner is typical. But in 
comparison to his soul-shaking ut- 
terance, the esthetic dabblings of 
Markevitch and the latter-day Stya- 
vinsky are small tonal potatoes. 

All. three soloists yesterday 
achieved remarkably fine perform- 
ances, Mme Alsen and Mr Althouse 
particularly. These musicians have 


penetrated the secret of good Wagner | 


singing. They sing and do not shout 


or cackle. They know how to obtain | 


rounded phrases and how to bring 
out the tonal beauty and the textual 


import of Wagner's “word-tone- | 


speech.” Dr Koussevitzky’s reading 
of the “Tannhaeuser” Bacchanale was 
rather heavy and disappointing, but 
otherwise his conducting revealed 
him at his thrilling and gorgeous 





| 


best. The performance was of a) 
quality which, ironically, will pro-| 
bably never be heard in any opera | 


house. 


There are no concerts next week, 
‘since the orchestra goes to New York. 
Two weeks hence, Arnold Schoen- | 


| program of his own music. 


‘ 


‘berg will be guest conductor 2 a | 



















FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 





y ev 5 > & a f » iy, MOR 
[weltth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 12, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 13, at 8.15 o'clock 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG Conducting 


Bach . | ) Prelude and Fugue in E-flat for Organ (Arranged 
for Orchestra by Schénberg) 


Schénberg . “WVerklarte Nacht’ (“Radiant Night’) String Sextet, 
Op. 4, Arranged for String Orchestra 


Schénberg , ‘“Pelleas und Melisande,’”’ Symphonic Poem, Op. 5 


(First performance in Boston) 


There will be an intermission after “Verklirte Nacht’ 


FOR ANNUAL REPORT AND APPEAL SEE PAGES 556, 557, 558, 559 


[The works to be pl 
played at these concerts may be seen in the All : ; 
‘ay en A. srow 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the Pond — 
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Fate Pounces on Schoenberg, 
Burgin and Koussevitzky 


Take Over the Concert 


HUNT no man fortunate until the 
end—even if it be of no more 
than a round of three concerts. 
Upon such minor matters Neme- 

sis still works; the old Greek saying—- 
with variations to suit a new time—=still 
holds. ... If ever a guest-conductor- 
composer had reason for elation, it Was 
Arnold Schénberg at the end of the Sym- 
phony Concert in Cambridge last Thuts- 
day evening. He had led the Boston Or- 
chestra through two early pieces that he 
still cherishes; through a transcription 
from a composer whom all his studious 
life he would honor. There had been five 
days of rehearsal of this ‘“Verklarte 
Nacht” and “Pelléas and Mélisande,”’ 
this arrangement of Bach’s “St. Ann” 
‘Prelude and Fugue. A guest-conductor- 
‘composer and a _ welcoming orchestra 
could not have joined hands more heatt- 
ily. At the outset they had discovered 
each other’s abilities; to the end flowed 
with mutual good will. 
he first of the three concerts had 
sed no less fortunately. The ‘“uni- 
versity audience” that on a Thursday of 
each month fills the Harvard theater, had 
received Schinberg warmly; listened 
closely to his music; clapped him and 
it beyond expectation. What rehearsal 
foretold, performance had fulfilled. The 
comradeship that unsprings when good 
workmen are busy in good will with a 
job they like, was already in evidence. 
Schénberg, who makes no secret of his 
moods, had beamed never so widely and 
brightly as when he stood twice over in the 
crescent of the standing orchestra, be- 
fore the half circle of the applauding 
audience. To the new-made friends of a 
rather solitary life, to the little circle of 
acquaintances that flocked to the ante- 
room after the concert, Schénberg was 
expansive with-delight. Exile had com- 
pensations; in a new world’ he and a 
music often hissed and booed in the old, 
had drawn honest plaudits. 


eaten 


| 

| Over night the mood held. Schénberg 
| was still warm with it when he set out, F'ri- 
| 


{house in Brookline for Symphony Hall 


Chronicle Of | 


| 


The Perturbed © 
Symphonic Day 


and the second concert. On the way a fit 
of coughing seized him. As he coughed, 
something in his back ytelded. In elderly 
New-England speech there was a Stitch 
—and more—in his side. So was he re- 
minded that he is a heavy man in his 
fifty-ninth year; who, usually sedentary, 
had been taking vigorous exercise-——for 
he conducts strenuously—day aiter day, 
in rehearsal and in concert. ; 
Unable to stand or sit upright, Schon- 
berg was led to the conductor’s room in 
Symphony Hall and stretched on a 
couch. A physician was called. A brief 
examination and a few questions made 
it plain that for the hour no conducting 
was possible for the guest. The doctor 
eased him in body, if not in mind; while 
Symphony Hall, with its usual and 
creditable absence of fuss, set to re-ad 
justments in the few moments still to 
spare. Fortunately Dr. Koussevitzky was 
in presence, come to hear the concert of 
the eminent guest. Fortunately again, the 
usual audience in the usual numbers sus: 
pected neither delay nor misadventure. 


_——- 


Obviously the first two numbers on the 
program must stand—the Prelude and 
Fugue from Bach; “Verklarte Nacht for 
the full string choir. Mr. Burgin had been 
in his place as concertmaster through the 
rehearsals and the concert under Schon- 
berg; knew the composer’s will with both 
pieces. Once in each musical year he is 
Assistant Conductor; might now resume 
that duty. In emergency he is steadying 
influence upon nervous players. Through 
both pieces he could. carry the or: 
chestra. For any conductor but Schon. 


berg, the huge and intricate “Pelléas and | 
Mélisande” was out of the question. 
After intermission Dr. Koussevitzky | 
would take over the concert and round it | 
with a Symphony from Brahms. The | 
first, the second, the third, were briefly | 
canvassed. The first had not reappeared | 
at Symphony Hall this season. It had) 


been played on tour only last week; was 


repertory piece of long and frequent | 


standing. On it the choice lighted. 


An announcer, Whose agreeable mali- 
ner praised him but whose voice might 
have carried farther, reported Schon- 
berg’s mischance and the substitution oi 


Mr. Burgin. The dutiful Assistant Con: | 
ductor emerged to a round of hearty ap- | 


plause, renewed at every subsequent Op: 


portunity. The good will of the subscrib- 


ing public toward Mr. Burgin is a twelve- 
year old story. Now the matinee audi: 
ence seized occasion to repeat it. Fhroush 
both the Schénbergian numbers he cal 
ried a sympathetic, if gtill perturbed, o! 
chestra. Between the two came word 
that Schénberg might pull himself tv 
gether enough for a bow to the audien e 
‘that had expected him. Somber-faces, 
‘bent, not too certain of his step, he came 
at the end of “Verklirte Nacht.” Tie 


day afternoon in a modest taxi, from his pyonestra rose to peer at him and cla). 


The audience watched and applauded 
loudly. | 

An intermission in auditorium and cor- 
ridors buzzing with speculation and jn- 


quiry. . . . Again the announcer herald-_ 


ing Dr. Koussevitzky and Brahms in C 
minor. . . . The conductor in every- 
day jacket instead of the morning coat 
of concert-ceremony. The surge of 
the opening measures of the symphony. 
Brahms’s strings and Brahms’s horns 
again a-calling. Speedily music and mu- 
sicians launched upon a familiar elo- 
quence, H. T. P. 


/  $¥MPHONY CONCERT’) * 


By GEORGE 8s. McMANUS | 
The scheduled program for yester-'| 
day’s concert of the Boston Symphony | 
was devoted to the work of Arnold) 
Schoenberg, the eminent Viennese com- . 
poser who has recently settled in Bos-. 
ton. Mr, Schoenberg ‘was to have con-' 
ducted his own music, but a sudden in-. 
disposition prevented his appearance. 
Mr. Burgin stepped into the breach and 
conducted Schoenberg’s orchestral set- 
ting of Bach's E flat Prelude and Fugue 
for organ, and Schoenberg’s “Verklaerte 
Nacht” (“Radiant Night’). It was 
hoped that Mr. Schoenberg would be able 
to conduct the last half of the program 
which was to present his symphonic 
poem, “Pelleas and Melisande.” After 
the intermission it was announced that 
Mr. Schoenberg was still indisposed 
and that Dr. Koussevitzky, who was in 
the au@ence, had kindly consented to 
conduct the rest of the program, sub- 
stituting Brahms’s “First Symphony” for 
_ last programmed Schoenberg num- 
er. 


It was a genuine disappointment for 
the audience to have to forego the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Schoenberg 
conduct his own works: yet it was a 
disappointment not unmixed with bles- 
Sings for all concerned. Mr. Burgin 
won an ovation for the remarkable 
qualities he showed in his conducting 
of. the first half of the program, To 
successfully conduct a prepared pro- 
gram is in itself no smal] achievement, 
but to substitute with such certainty 
as Mr. Burgin did is remarkable. We 
had heard Mr. Schoenberg conduct the 
numbers in Cambridge Thursday night, 
=< Ry oe sian pes be very grateful 

. Burgin’s alert an 
ee d enthusiastic | 

Dr, Koussevitzky and his orchestra 
gave an inspired performance of the 
Brahms Symphony. It was the most | 
spontaneous and consequently, to US, | 
the greatest Brahms we have heard | 
from this conductor. All in all, it re- 
flected the greatest credit on the high 
standards of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and the wonderful discipline 
under which it is held by its conductor. 
How many realize what such an or- 
chestra means to Boston? 

We have more than once felt that 
entire programs devoted to a single 


His “Radiant Night’”—we think “Trans- 
figured Night” more closely approxi- 
mates its German title—has been 


known to Boston since 1915, and Bos- 
ton would have much preferred some- 
thing more radical than his “Pelleas 
and Melisande” music, which does not 
reveal the Schoenberg of later and 
more independent tendencies. Further. 
more, it is practically impossible for an 
audience that has even a passing ac- 
Guatntarics With Debussy’s interpreta- 
tion of the Maeterlinck drama, to re- 
ceive any other without prejudice, It 
would be difficult to imagine two modes 
of thinking more diametrically opposed 
than those of Debussy and Schoenberg. 
Thos¢é who favor Debussy will find 
Schoenberg’s “Pelleas” thick and heavy; 
those who prefer Schoenberg—they are, 
in this case, sure to be in the minority 
——will speak of the Debussy opera as 
pale, even superficial. There is little 
need to stress the permanent value of 
the Debussy; it stands as a wonderful 
creation of a mature artist, whereas 
Schoenberg’s version is that of @ young- 
er Ban , : 

ere, In all literature, is there: 
found such tolerance for as wortian’s| 
Weakness as in the poem which in- 
spired Schoenberg’s “Verklaerte Nacht’? 
The transfiguration of two souls 
through the honesty of one and the 
great understanding of another is 
beautifully found and expressed by 
Schoenberg. It is a tour de force, in 
no superficial sense, to have written 
& composition of such length, such va- 
riety, and such meaning, with no other 
medium than strings. It was heard to 
greater advantage yesterday, followed by 
the Brahms, than it was on Thursday 
night, when followed by more Schoen- 
berg of the same period. Boston is 
indeed fortunate to have Mr, Schoen- 
berg in her midst. 


Schoenberg Has Back 
Ailment—His Great 
Works Played 


_)a~13, 1334 ford 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
That homely ailment, a “crick in 


the back,” changed the course of yes- 
terday afternoon’s Symphony Con- 
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cert. On his way to conduct the or- 
cchestra in a programme of his own. 


music, Mr. Arnold Schoenberg was 
so afflicted, and his place as leader 
was filled in turn by Mr. Burgin and 
Dr. Koussevitzky. 


RESPONDS TO APPLAUSE 


At first it was announced from the. 
Stage that Mr. Burgin would conduct 
the first half of the programme, the 
implication being that the distinguished | 
visitor would still direct the first Boston 


performance of his 30-year-old  tone-— 
poem, ‘“‘Pelleas and Melisande,’’ which | 
was to fill the second half of the after-\ 


noon. Accordingly Mr. Burgin directed | 
respectively, the performances of Mr, 
Schoenberg’s elaborate transcription of 


Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
E-flat and the arrangement for string 
orchestra of his early sextet, ‘‘Radiant 
Night,’’ both of them works not un- 
known at Symphony Hall. The ap- 
plause at the end of this ‘‘Verklaerte 
Nacht” brought Mr. Schoenberg bow- 
ing to the stage. But during the inter- 
mission the rumor spread that he was 
still too indisposed to conduct. And 
such proved to be the case. 


Dr. Koussevitzky Appears 

Again came an announcement, this 
time to the effect that Mr. Schoenberg 
regretted his inability to appear and 
that in place of “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande” the concert would conclude with 
a performance of Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony under the direction of Dr, Kous- 
sevitzky. Each time the audience took 
its disappointment good-naturedly, and 
each of the deputy conductors was re- 
ceived with warm applause. 

Officially Dr. Koussevitzky is on his 


midwinter holiday. Actually he was 


yesterday present in the hall to hear 
and honor Mr. Schoenberg. And it was 
with a humorous gesture of resignation 
to the inevitable that he came upon 
the platform. 


Not Sure He Will Conduct Tonight 


Of the performances of Fugue, Sextet 
and Symphony it is hardly in place to 
speak in detail. That they should have 


betrayed no trace of the emergency 
was indication of the splendid routine 
of the orchestra and of the competence, 


of its two leaders. 


Whether Mr. Schoenberg will conduct, 
the orchestra tonight cannot be said 


eloquent one. To have enlarged this 
piece from a string sextet to a piece 
for string orchestra was a wide pro- 
cedure. And it might be suggested that 
this product of Mr, ‘Schoenberg’s 25th 
year, when he was still dominated by 
the influence of Wagner, would be still 
more effective in an arrangement for 
full symphony orchestra. That the 


‘| pfece contains passages of marked 


beauty may not be denied, but neither 
may its essentially derivative character. 
Of the later Schoenberg, the anarcl and 
radical who was to found a new school 
of aomnosition, it gives no hint. 


Me 


. ernoon was one of surprises. 
Arnold Schoenberg, who had been 
scheduled as guest conductor, was 
unable to appear. The distinguished 
Viennese musician, now living and 
teaching here, had, it was said, 
strained a muscle of his back, and his 
physicians had ordered him not to 
conduct yesterday. | 

In consequence Richard Burgin di- 
rected—commendably and at short 
notice—-the first two listed numbers— 
Mr Schoenberg’s sextet for strings 
“Radiant Night,” and his transcrip- 


tion for orchestra of a Bach organ 
prelude and the “St Anne’s” fugue. 
Dr Koussevitzky, nominally on his 
annual two weeks vacation, also ap- 
peared to fill the breach, substituting 
the C minor symphony of Brahms 
for Mr Schoenberg’s suite “Pelleas 
and Melisande,” which was to have 
had a first performance in Boston. 
Just before intermission Mr Schoen- 
berg walked slowly to a forward cor- 
ner of the stage and smiled recog- 
lg of the applause bestowed upon 
im, 

The Bach prelude and fugue in 
their present form were not new to 
the Symphony’ concerts, ‘having 


‘thrice been played here in the past.’ 


Mr Schoenberg’s transcription is bril- 
liant, though not infrequently a little 
too heavy for clear communication of 


Bach’s polyphony. 


Neither in its orchestral form nor 
in its original state as chamber music 
was “Radiant Night” unfamiliar to 
Boston. Conceived when Schoenberg 
was but 25 and a devout admirer of 


Richard Wagner—as the work proves 


at this time. By report of those who! —‘‘Radiant Night” is pure “program” 
heard him conduct at Sanders Theatre Music, after a poem of Richard Deh- 
in Cambridge the night before, the pro- mel that describes a nocturnal stroll 
gramme announced for yesterday, his of two lovers. Walking through a 
version of ‘“Verklaerte Nacht” was an “cold, barren”: grove under a flood 


of moonlight, the woman confesses | 
that she is to bear a child whose 
father is not he to whom she is speak- 
ing. The man at her side forgives 
her and the two are at peace. 

The music depicts both the physical 
and emotional atmosphere of their 
meeting and engages various instru- 
ments in dialogue to represent their 
conversation. Throughout the strong 
Wagnerian influence is tempered by 
an undercurrent of individuality 
which suggests that the then youthful 
composer was not long to remain 
wholly under the spell of great 
composers of the past. It is a work 
of irresistible beauty, fragile and 
evanescent in harmony .and of poig- 
nant melodic speech. Only extreme 
length and lack of contrasting moods 
and orchestral “color” detract from 
its merit as a product of exceptional 
talent. 

The original program dadjd_ not 
represent the much debated mature 
style of Mr Schoenberg. . “Radiant 
Night” was composed in 1899 and 
“Pelleas and Melisande” in 1902-03, 
One would like to hear Mr Schoen- 
berg conduct some of his later music. 

It could not be ascertained, after 
the concert, whether Mr Schoenberg 
will be able to conduct tonight. or 
whether the emergency arrangement 
which prevailed yesterday will be 
continued. C. W. 


As Schoenberg 
Expounds His 
Own Works 


The Composer Lectures on His 
Music for Next Week’s 


Symphony pats 

>] +3 >. AI~ . 

S ZS Avell knoWn, the Boston Public 
Library has a series of lectures on 


Thursday afternoons, each of 
» which is to prepare for the sym- 


‘Since next week he will be too much oc- 
ecupied with rehearsals, Mr. Schinberg 
requested that he might be allowed to 
lecture this week. Hence the symphony 
lecture which would have been given 
next Thursday was actually given yester- 
Gay, with Mr. Schénberg as the lecturer. 
Assisting him for the purpose of playing 
Nlustrations at the piano were Mr. Appel, 
Mr. Slonimsky, Mr. Somervell. 

Mr. Schénberg began by talking in his 
Austrian German, through Mr. Slonim- 
sky as interpreter, and with apologies for 
his poor English, which he stated would 
make it impossible for him to speak in 
English. As he warmed to his task, how- 
ever, the process of waiting for transla- 
tion of his remarks became irksome to 
him and, throwing caution to the winds, 
he plunged directly into English with 
his further remarks. From this time on, 
whenever an English word failed to pre- 
sent itself, he turned back to the group 
seated at the piano for the required word 
or expression, then gave it or asked Mr. 
Slonimsky to give it—at any rate causing 
less interruption than the full transla- 
tion of every sentence. Barring such 
interruptions, one could have no Ppar- 
ticular quarrel with the English of the 
distinguished guest; certainly he made 
himself understood with little or no diffi- 
culty. True, his voice does not carry 
easily to the farthest confines of a large 
room, but this is as true when he is 
speaking German as English. 

Mr. Sch6nberg did not talk upon gen- 
eral artistic questions, nor upon his 
own later methods, but confined himself 
strictly to the exposition of the three 
works upon his program—his transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E- 
flat. major, known as ‘‘Saint Ann’s”; his 
work’ -for string orchestra, ‘‘Verklarte 
Nacht”; his symphonic poem, “Pelleas 
and Melisande.’’ He used methods com- 
mon to all expositors of musical works— 
discussion of form, playing of themes, 
sketching of background for the particu- 
lar work and the point of view of that 
work. Coming from the composer him- 
self, such methods of ccurse gain enor- 
mously in authority. 

Prefacing his discussion of his trans- 
cription from Bach with the statement 
that he had occupied himself very much 
with Bach, that he was much in love 
with his studies of Bach, Mr. Schon- 
berg said he had wanted to establish a 
personal monument to this ‘‘Vorliebe”’ 

(predilection) for his Bachian occupations. 


phony concert of the following Friday impis transcription was the result. Mr. 


and Saturday. When available, com- 
posers whose works are to be played 
at these concerts, are asked to 
expound their own music. In the 
normal course of events such an 
invitation went to Herr Arnold Sché6n- 
berg, who is to conduct a concert of his 
own works at the next pair of sym- 
phony concerts, those of Jan. 12 and 13. 


Schonberg remarked that in making this 
transcription it was his “endeavor to 
supply what the modern musician. finds 
lacking in Bach’s own work, to fill-in the 
score according to the demands of our 
modern ear.’’ He continued, ‘“‘Bach’s 
work has only four er five voices. It is 
clear that for a full orchestra one must 
write more than four or five voices, must 
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add to the voices of the original.”’ This 


manner, by adding when occasion re- 
nuired, the higher or the lower third to 
this or that Bachian line. May it be 
said, in passing, that Bach himself fre- 
uently adds thirds to many of his fun- 
amenta] contrapuntal lines. So that | 
Mr. Schonberg has ample precedent for 
the device he employed. For the rest, 
Mr. Schonberg asked Mr. Appel and Mr. 
Slonimsky to play the themes of the 
rondo-like prelude and the three exposi- 
tidns of the triple fugue. 


The Sores 

“@verklirte Nacht” (“Radiant Night’ or 
“Pransfigured Night,” Mr. Schonberg 
treated very sketchily, declaring it to be 
very easy to understand, making refer- 
ence to the fact that it had been played 
in Boston. His brief analysis will take 
on more point if one has before him the 
poem which stands on the fiy-leaf of the 
score. It is out of Richard Dehmel’s 
“Weib und Welt” (‘Woman and World”), 
and in translation follows: 
Two mortals walk through a cold, cold grove; 
The moon sails overhead; inward turn their 

glances. 

The moon soars over towering oaks, 
No cloud dims the light of heaven 
Pierced by the black scraggly oaken branches. 
A woman’s voice speaks: 


I carry a child, and not of Thine, 

In sin I walk by Thy side. 

Grievously have I sinned against myself. 
I had lost faith in happiness 

Yet had strong desire 

For life’s full riches, for a mother’s joy 
And duty; then shamelessly, 
Shudderingly, 

I allowed a stranger to embrace me, 
And blest myself for my act. 

Now life has its revenge: 

Now that I have met Thee. 


Stiffly she staggers on; 

Upward turns her eyes, the moon still with them, 
Her dark’ning glance is bathed in Light. 

A man’s voice speaks: 


The child that Thou hast received, 

Let it not burden Thy soul. 

Behold! How clear the whole world shimmers: 
Splendors bathe all about us. 

In a sea of cold Thou art with me, 

Yet an especial warmth 

From Thee flames up in me, from me in Thee, 
Which the strange child will transfigure. 

To me, of me, Thou wilt bear it; 

My life Thou hast turned to radiance, 

Myself Thou hast made a child. 


He embraces her sound body. 

On the breeze the breath of one kisses that of 
other. 

Two mortals walk through high, radiant night. 


Mr. Schinberg thus divided his piece 
of music into two parts. The first he 
stated begins with the mood of the moon- 
‘lit night, continues through a theme of 
‘tragic import, a much quieter mood on 
a theme of great importance in the key 
of BE major. Then through transitional 
measures it leads to the second part 


need he said he had filled in a simple | 


which corresponds to the words, ‘A man’s 
voice speaks.’”’ A grave ‘cello melody 
introduces this part. It ends with the 
mood of the moonlit night. 


More than half of the lecture Mr. 
Schénberg devoted to the exposition of 
his ‘‘Pelieas and Melisande.”’ Scattered 
through this analysis were certain 
“asgides’’ which may well be brought to- 
gether in an introductory paragraph. 
Like Debussy’s opera, he told us, it is 
based on Maeterlinck’s play; though he 
assured the audience in his modest and 
unassuming -way, that it was indepen- 
dently composed. Its date he continually 
referred to as 1902, which is also the 
date of Debussy’s piece. (It may be stated 
that such lexicons as are at hand give 
the date of composition of Schénberg’s 
work as 1902-08.) Further, Mr. Schonberg 
spoke of it as being program music ot 
the day in which it was written. A bit 
shyly and apologetically he made refer- 
ence to a certain combination of the 
Melisande theme with the Golaud theme. 
“That is the way of program music; I 
couldn’t help it.’’ Which brought a laugh 
from the audience, 

Though a symphonic poem, Mr. 
Schonberg described the work as having 
the form of a four-movement symphony 
all in one movement—giving Liszt's 
Sonata in B minor as a precedent and 
as a work of analogous formal character. 
There were also semi-apologetic remarks 
about the length of the work: they were 
the kind of works that composers were 
writing in 1902, and “‘I have never writ- 
ten such an extended, expansive work 
since.’’ Mr. Schénberg also seemed muein 
pleased with certain orchestral effects 
which he introduced in ‘‘Pelleas an‘ 
 Melisande.”’ The trombone glissandi 
which he introduces in the section im- 
mediately following the Scherzu division, 
he declared to be the first published in 
any work in the symphonic literature. 
He believes it to be his invention (for 
discovery) which he had used for the 
first time in ‘‘Gurrelieder,’’ which thougn 
written earlier, was published later than 
‘Pelleas and Melisande.”’ He als) mon- 
tioned in the same passage the effect 
for fiutes known as ‘‘Flatterzunge,” ° 
particularly rapid form of “tonguing”: 
and in the passage where Golaud leads 
Pelleas into the dark, dank cavern, 
mystical effect is obtained by strings 
playing tremolo ‘“ponticelli’ (on the 
bridge). Mr. Schénberg «also spoke of 
his use of the whole-tone scale in sever.) 
passages. 


| It was interesting to know that Mr. 
Schénberg assigns a definite theme (0 
the several characters and to some of thie 
situations of the play, though in the 
score there is no programmatic naming 
jof themes. One judged also that the 
sequence of themes in the symphonic 
poem does not follow exactly the se- 
quence of Maeterlinck’s play. Rather it 


appears to be a symphonic. structure 
upon themes and situations suggested by 
Maeterlinck’s play. Mr. Schénberg’s ex- 
position (illustrated at the lecture by 
themes and section of music played by 


Mr. Slonimsky and Mr. Somervell): 


The work begins with the Melisande 


theme. The motive of fate is introduced. 


The Melisande theme is worked as a 


three-voiced canon. Before this canon 
comes to conclusion, the Golaud theme, 
intertwining with it, is presented. . Then 
there is a broad development, toward the 
last of which the fate music is much 
used. Then comes the Pelleas theme 
knightly in character, which corresponds 
to the second theme in the exposition of 
symphony or sonata. Then, after con- 
nective matter, follows the Scherzo-di- 
vision. This, in lightened rhythms, is 
built of the Pelleas theme in new trans- 
formations. It ends with the accident 
where Golaud falls off his horse. The 
motif of Golaud’s jealousy is here intro- 
duced. Then come the themes with the 
novel orchestral effects already discussed 
All this is transitional, leading to the 
Adagio, the basis of which is the love- 
scene in the moonlit garden, which ends 
tragically when Golaud enters and kills 
Pelleas. The last part, a shortened re- 
capitulation, of course turns to the be- 
ginning. It introduces also a new Meli- 
sande theme, the theme of Melisande’s 
sorrow. It includes the scene in which 
Golaud, enraged at Melisande, grasps her 
hair and throws her from side to side 
It ends with a broad Chorale-like division. 
the mystical scene of the death of Meli- 
sande. Then: comes the Coda. 

‘If I can’t write a happy ending, I 
write a sorrowful one,’’ mused Mr Schin- 
berg. “Anyway, each kind of work must 
have its own ending. A Play ends one 
way, an opera must end differently and 
a@ Symphonic work must end stil] ‘differ- 
ently. The note upon which my ‘Pelleas 
and Melisande’ ends is the grief of 
Golaud.” A, H. M y 

To the general regret: over ‘the’ ‘mis: 
chance that disabled Schénberge a week 
azo when he was about to appear as 
guest-composer and conductor at. Sym. 
phony Hall, may now be added a reneral 
expectation that room will be found at 
another pair of Symphony Concerts for 
his tone-poem, ‘“Pelléas and Mél'sa 4>.” 
It was the piece by which he set most 
store in the projected program and on 
Which he and the orchestra had lavished 
preparation. Yet it was heard once only 
at Cambridge. Nor has he appeared at 
the Symphony Concerts save to make a 
perfunctory bow at the end of his “Verk- 
larte Nacht” last Friday afternoon. These 
circumstances seem good reason for a 
return in some convenient program to 
Pelléas and Mélisande,” with the com- 
poser conducting. Courtesy and scruple 


on the part of a distinguished orchestra 
also warrant such an invitation. For the 


moment Schénberg is making a good 


recovery from the pleurisy that finally 


attacked him. 
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“Enigma” Variat 
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lations. 
“C. A. E.” L’istesso tempo. 


“H. D. S.—P.” Allegro. 
“R. B. T.” Allegretto. 


SIR HENRY Woop 
1an 
(F 


“W. M. B.” Allegro di molto. 

“R. P. A.” Moderato. 

“Ysobel” Andantino 
“Dorabella—Intermezzo.” Allegro 
“G. R. S.” Allegro di molto. 

“B. G. N.” Andante. 

“X. X. X.—Romanza.” Moderato. 
“E. D. U.—Finale.” 


“‘Troyte” Presto. 
“‘Nimrod’”’ Moderato. 


“W. N.” Allegretto 


Prelude (‘‘D 
Minuet (“‘D 
Theme 
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FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREK AND THIRTY-FOUR 


Thirteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 19, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 20, at 8.15 o’clock 


ee 


SIR HENRY Woop, Conducting 


—_—_—- — 


Purcell , . Suite (Arranged for Orchestra by Sir Henry Wood) 


Prelude (“Dioclesian’’) 
Minuet (“Distressed Innocence”’) 
Largo (Fifth Sonata) 
“Song of the Birds” (“Timon of Athens’) 
Finale (First Sonata) 
(First performances in Boston) 


Beethoven . . . Rondino (For eight wind instruments) 
(First performances at these concerts) 


Mozart. Andante from Cassation No. 1 for Strings 
(First performances at these concerts) 


Elgar “Enigma” Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36 


Theme: Andante. 

Variations. 

“C, A. E.” L’istesso tempo. 

“H. D. S—P.” Allegro. 

“R. B. T.” Allegretto. 

“W. M. B.” Allegro di molto. 

“R. P. A.’ Moderato. 

“Ysobel’’ Andantino. 

‘“Troyte” Presto. 

“W. N.” Allegretto. 

“Nimrod”? Moderato. 
‘‘Dorabella—Intermezzo.”’ Allegro. 
“G. R. S.” Allegro di molto. 

“B. G. N.” Andante. 

“X. X. X.—Romanza.” Moderato. 
“E. D. U.—Finale.”’ 


’ 


Strauss ; . . “Don Juan,’ Symphonic Poem 


Lalo | | Norwegian Rhapsody 


Schoenberg 
From a Woodcut in La Revue Musicale 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after Elgar’s Variations 
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Ga eS 
| brief note. ou as she : 
New to poston Jon / AA~: ter his death, it belongs to his youth at 


the to live at Vienna. Presumably it was 
Symphony Orchestra, Sir Henry jintended as “table-music” for the enter- 
Wood has chosen numbers which bear tainment of the Elector of Cologne (who 
witness to his catholic taste, his regard jc kept his state at Bonn) Max Franz, 
for native English music, his ability to youngest son of the Empress, Maria 
build a program in which rarely played peresa. It is written for two oboes, 
pieces predominate. His loyalty to the ‘two clarinets, two horns and two bas- 
music of his own land brings to this soons, The principal theme is heard at 
program the seventeenth-century Purcell ine beginning from the first horn. In 
(who has often been proclaimed the great- | orthodox rondo-fashion, there are several 
est musician England ever produced) with short contrasts between repetitions of 
a suite assembled and re-scored by the tnis theme. 
conductor from an opera, two sonatas wovzart’s Andante fs from The First 


R his conterts on Fri and Sat-' ponn before he went in his tater twenties 
“§ urday as guest-cunductor of | 


‘and incidental music to forgotten Resto- Cassation, No. 63 in K&chel’s catalogue. 


ration plays. The  Aedeonnh api pm de ore A Cassation, be it said, is a piece of in- 
the “Enigma hag pre C lah ; sue strumental music in several movements, 
Ts thes are gel ica a te rovular in the eighteenth century, usually 
: int laye he . 
America, Novel to the Symphony Con- in “some ‘reenee's It resembtes other 
certs are & ae oan for yer igh ag forms of the time, the Serenade and the 
A sam i eeath ‘Lalo's “Nor. Divertimento, The movements of the 
mince Ph y br rd has de laved. at’ comp'tete Cassation from which Sir Henry 
Symphony Hall aly at widely spaced in. takes the Andante are (1) Marcia, (2) Alle. 
tervals and not at all recently—1888, 1891, &O, (3) Andante, (*) Minuet, (5) Adalo. 
1919 Only one repertory piece stands (6) Minuet, (7) Finale: Allegro Assai. The 
unon this program Strauss’s tone-poem, | !4reest number of instruments used in 
bon Juan.” ; ’l\anv of these divisions are two oboes, two 
| The Suite assembled by Sir Henry out | horns and strings. The Andante, which Is 
‘of Purcell’s works runs in five numbers:| in exceedingly simpte two-part form, ‘s 
1. Prelude, Molto maestoso, said origi- Scored for strings alone. It was wr:tten in 


“nally to have preceded Act Third of the | Mozart's fourtecnth year. | A. H. M. 
opera, ‘Dioclesian,” but in the edition of . W 
the Purcell Society it introduces the Sir Henry ood, 


chorus, “Behold, O Mighty’st of Gods,” in 
the mask, in the Fifth Act of that opera. 
Sir Henry scores it for moderately full 
orchestra, including glockenspiel and 


organ. 66 99° 
2. Minuet, from the incidental music From “The Proms” in London 


to Elkanah Settle’s tragedy, ‘“‘Distressed r 
Innocence, or The Princess of Persia.” | lo Symphony Hall, 


It is exceedingly simple and short—only 
sixteen ineasures. Sir Henry oppwses Other, P Por ‘Si ~~ 
two oboes and two bassoons to the string Aan~ frat, 


choir in dialogue. est-conductof through’the second 

3. Largo, from the Fifth Sonata for & week of Dr. Koussevitzky’s holiday, 
two violins, viol de gamba and thorough Sir Henry Wood began rehearsals 
bass. Sir Henry sets it for organ and yesterday with the Symphony Orchestra; 
strings. goes with it this evening for a concert in 

4. “Song of the Birds” fromthe mask Providence; resumes rehearsals in Bos- 
in Thomas Shadwell’s adaptation of ton; awaits the “subscription audiences” 
Shakspeare’s “Timon of Athens.” Im- of Friday and Saturday at Symphony 
mediately after the overture, two of Hall. His long career and high place in 
Cupid’s followers, George and Jacob, London, his “Prom” concerts there every 
sing as a duet: August, September and October, have 

“Hark! how the songsters of the grove made him known to -aany Bostonians, At 

Sing anthems to the God of Love. Symphony Hall they will see the same 

Hark! How each amorous wingéd pair | Stout, energetic figure, the keen-eyed, 

With Love's great praises fills the alr, bearded farce, the flower in buttonhole, 

On every side the charming sound that they have known at the Queen's 

Does from the hollow woods rebound.’’ ‘Hall overseas, As it is, a note about Sir 
Henry’s present and past, his ways with 
There is an obbligato of two flutes in jis work and his ideas about it, is in 
the original. Appropriating them, the orger. To hand is an article that his 
arranged score employs three flutes, two friend, Sir Hugh Allen. contributed a few 
clarinets, two horns, glockenspiel and years aro to the London Observer. From 
strings. it come the following naragraphs: 

5. Finale. Vivace from the First Son- “There is no gainsayine: Henry Wood 
ata. This is again scored for the whole js the Proms. Far and wide the mention 
ensemble. Sir Henry’s Suite is still in of his name brings the Proms to the 
manuscript. It is dated Nev. 7, 1909. mind. The sixty programs of the series 


Incoming Guest 


reveal him and stand for the confession composer is there hiriselt at that time, it 
of his musical faith. He says you must. Will be done to the minute. This quality 
know your classics, and he plays them of reliability is not always found with 
annually .in great array. Beethoven, the artistic temperament, but Wood has 
Mozart, Haydn, and Schubert are always it an excelsis.’ 
ss Pg ove * CB aoe and more into I he prsreriapg ah an penne range of 
own; Handel is no longer negie-ted. | cal sympathy, and a commandin 
And on this foundation of certainties Personality are the factors in the hold 
he bullde . ROD aer, Comacac ieee Which can hey hare pec ie acm peta ned ‘5 mind. 
sasily and happily digest his Strauss, | e neiped to make the notable 
Skriabin, Strav.nsky, Bari6k, those other successes he has achieved and the records 
complexities of sounds into which mod-| he has established. Nothing is left to 
Re eliow’ Heltish musio vor be rectccten |ton for work, No point of orgeniestien 
allow British music to be neglected, . rsanization 
and sees to it that the elder generation is ~~ trivial = ay oe a no phrase- 
is represented equally with the more re- oe Caae Se oi nd behind it all 
cent Vaughan Williams, Holst, and Bax. m ae ble Fyrsicigs b frre agin imagina- 
As to the younger generation of com-| ori saat = 20 rods Na ” hil Fe 
posers, there is an ever-increasing num: oo. ape nom po pes seagate his 
ber of these who rise up and call him. a Algal oti dag Payot erica ike ee 
blessed for the work he does for them the "ip He has led us a lon ted. ° rf 
and what he does for their works, and inv lon time pep we pt af pov oad 
for the help and encouragement he gives | him.” od ’ ab 
them while they are learning to walk. |Gip Hfsiry Again * *,; 


And then there are the executive artists “Ar 
who have been baptized into the Proma CORRESPONDENT, who read the 


and have started their careers with the Bote. in yesterday s Transcript Shaw 
stimulating feeling that they have taken with peice 4 Rip Peay ane ef 
yong nage, f ike 4 the * suing tne, ©Y¢! essays. “A “Musical Odviney written ee 
exacting but kKindiy conductor. “ ) prt | 
Sir Henry has always believed that every- yi ran ska ae Posh nde thy bh nd 
one who is to make good must go through cently reviewer ‘for the London Daily 
the mill. He is a fine example of that Telegraph. In his sayings there is hint. 
process himself; and he sees to it that of Sir Henry as we shall hear and see 
ill the people who come into his sphere him in the act of conducting next 
uf operations shall undergo this Salutary Friday and Saturday at Symphony 
discipline. For orchestra, singers, play-|Hall.. “Other conductors.” writes Mr. 
he in audiences alike, the Proms are| Wortham, “are touched by the sugges: | 
7 e Se where the grinding is done, and' tiveness of mass-emotion, and at least | 
1¢ Nour is of the finest and very nourish- appear io draw inspiration from their) 


ing. audience. Sir Henry Wood, on the other | 


‘i gt ci ee it that Wood has made hand, is always the man of method, who | 
r mse f such a position in this coun- has decided what he wants after due re- 
ry asa conductor? He started with the flection, and then made a note of it so 
most serious handicap. He is a real Brit- that he shall not forget. 

isher, born and bred in this country. He ‘Watch him ply his stick and you 
learned al] his music in England; and has will understand this reserve. His favor- 
practised his profession unremittingly in ite beat is one in which the whole arm 
ungland for England. No one has exer- moves from the shoulder, a rather stiff | 
cised a finer influence on his time and and angular movement, without any of | 
generation or given himself so usparingly the subtleties one looks for in the mod- 
to its service. More than anyone before ern conductor, whose rod is supposed to) 
him, he has come into touch with our be as potent as that of Moses. As he 
music in every part of the kingdom, and approaches a climax the left arm will 
has felt the pulse of our musical life. also rock in sympathy. Sometimes he 
He has never visited any society or or- uses his wrists when he wants a sing- 
ganization that he did not leave it ‘he ing tone from the strings or the wood 
better for the contact. And the reason Wind has some flowing melody, and 


| for all this is that he learned his job by everyone knows the Olympian gesture 
actual experience and never took any-| With which he sometimes calls in the 
thing at second-hand, and so has some|trombones. But in general he is the 


practical solution for every problem that!least ostentatious and the most level- 

presents itself. . headed of conductors. Through the 
Sir Henry’s life 1s an example | grandest climax he stands with his heels 

of self-help and hard work and | fast rooted to the platform. He is never | 

his motto ‘Thorough.’ The effect of a life | carried so far beyond himself as to rise’ 

SO lived is that everybody trusts him, for| upon tiptoe. And when, after some sym- | 

they know he will deliver the goods.) phony he bows his acknowledgments 

When Sir Henry calls a rehearsal for ten|it is without conviction. So little of a 

o'clock, you may set your watch by the/hero-worshipper is Sir Henry Wood that | 

ets beat he makes-—and everybody is he cannot imagine himself as even the | 

here: If he promises a composer that hero of a symphony concert.” 

his work shall be rehearsed at 11.10 he nr. 

Will hear it rehearsed then. If he has 

irranged that a composer shall rehearse 

his own works at that hour, provided the 
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~The Symphonic 


Afternoon of 
Enelish Guest 


Elgar Amply, Strauss Tamely, 
Purcell Newly, from 


Sir Henry Wood 
an 
~~ 46,174 


tSILY as he had won an 
rchestra, Sir Henry Wood, on 

‘Friday afternoon, also won an 

audience. From tne first re- 
hearsal together, on Monday last, the or- 
chestra’at Symphony Hall had cottoned 
to him. It applied the time-honored 
Players’ test: that a conductoy should 
know what he wanted, and mm | set it 
Readily Sir Henry passed, as well he 
might after nearly forty years’ experi- 
ence of symphony concerts. Other com- 
plementary qualities commended him to 
his new forces. He wasted no time in 
dilatory explanations or superfluous repe- 
titions. He passed promptly, but not 
hurriedly, from page to page and piece to 
piece. At every turn he_ proceeded 
methodically, indicating his will clearly; 
Saining his ends rather than exacting 
them; never asking the impossible. He 
neither plodded from measure to measure 
nor went off on tangents of “very per- 
sonal readings.” The day’s business fin- 
ished, he and the orchestra parted com- 
pany on equal terms of respect and lik- 
ing. .At two rehearsals he sketched Lhe 
outlines of all his numbers: ai the 
third filled and polished them. Quick re 
sults and certain—in these days . and 
many a circumstance the crow ning abil- 
‘ity in a conductor. At the concert of 
Iriday the orchestra played for him as 
well as with him. 

On his first Boston audience—since the 
long-distant days when he was ‘musical 
director” of touring theater companies— 
Sir Henry made as agreeable impression. 
His full, sturdy figure suited an Einelish- 
man on the further edge of middle aALge, 
His head suggested a clear mind and firm 
will, still in prime. He carried himself 
neither hesitat:ingly nor over-confidently: 
made no fuss; wore no feathers, (Those 
that remembered him from London con- 
certs missed the usual flowered lapel.) On 





the conductor’s stand promptly he began: 





| 
} 


‘methodically he proceeded. The: beat of 


his long baton was almost as precise to 
‘the audience as it was to the players. 





He wasted not a gesture of his rignt 
arm; seldom used his left, since he had 
quickly learned to trust the orchestra: 
tossed about in no. bodily ascents, de- 
scents, extensions or plunges; betrayed 
but one mannerism—the final flourish 
with right arm high upraised, left full 
outstretched. Modestly he received the 
applause that answered every num: 
quickly directed it toward the orches. ra: 
joined its acknowledgements to his. First 
and last Sir Henry seemed a likable con- 


ductor; one who would wear well from. 


concert to concert and season into ses 
son; never perhaps at the tonal summit 
but always well up the tonal slopes, It 
was easy to understand his forty unflag.- 
zing years in London, 


Unobstrusively Sir Henry's program 
departed from present custom at sym- 
Phony concerts in America. For the 
‘While in New York, Boston and Phila. 
'delphia, conductors tend more and more 
to three numbers, two of which shall be 
large, long and imposing. Sir Henry 
arranged six, not one of what the purists 
would call “full symphonic dimensions.” 
His nearest approach to them were the 
fourteen ‘‘Enigma Variations” of Elgar 
and Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘Don Juan.” 
Those who would have. heard him in 
classic purities or profundities, in mod 
ernistic puzzles and pitfalls, must wait 
until they journey again to London. No 
Bach and no Handel, though with them 
of late Sir Henry is ardent specialist at 
his own “Proms.” Instead, the English 
Purcell (1658-1695). heard for the second 
time in the fifty-three years of the Svm. 
phony Concerts, now represented by a 
Suite that the conductor drew and re. 
scored from his theater-music and hi: 
sonatas for two violins and bass. 

No symphony, no overture, of Beethoven 
or Mozart. From Beethoven only a little 
Rondino for oboes. clarinets, horns and 
bassoons in pairs, written in youth at 
Bonn to entertain his Prince at suppe: 
From Mozart the companion-piece—» 
short and sweet Andante for strings. Put 
to paper when the lad was traversine 
Italy—again music of entertainment, this 
time out-of-doors. Next return to the 
duty that at home or abroad British con. 
ductor owes to British Gomposer, but not 
With Bax or Holst, Delius or Vaughan 
Williams. Instead, Elgar’s ‘“‘KEnigma 
Variations” ot 1899, from the eldest of 
living KEnglish music-makers. Perhaps 
Sir Henry is aware that nearly all of 
Kiigar’s juniors are oftener heard on this 
side of the sea. 

Then Lo the inevitable ‘repertory 
piece,’ Strauss’s “Don Juan.’ Which o 
us with our way to make among strane 
ers would not set out our stock-in-trad.? 


Or being conductor and having a virtuos»- 


orchestra at disposal, would not let it 
taste blood from the master-orchestrato} 
of our time? To end Sir Henry's one 
inexplicable choice—Lalo’s ‘‘Norwegian 


Rhapsody,” minor work from even that 
meager composer, sounding nowadays 


;soons of Symphony Hall can be techni- 
cally and tonally flawless with such 


like mere Grieg 4 la Francaise. audibly |Music, giving it a texture that the young 


worse for wearing years and changing 
fashions, slight end to a Symphony or a 
Pop Concert. Even the virtuoso orches- 
tra might not save it. Once more, witha] 
the methodical Sir Henry. Asked to ay- 
range a concert an hour and fifty min- 
utes long, within that time hea stayed. 
flis friend and fellow-conductor, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, guest at Symphony 
Hall six vears ago, thought nothing of 
two hours and fifteen. 


Lalo’s Rhapsody aside, these pieces 
brought sufficient interest, gave sufficient 
Pleasure. The reader of English news- 
papers has smiled more than once at the 


insistence of their reviewers in one breath |! 


that Elgar’s music is universal: in the 
next that it sounds its full self only when 
a British conductor sets it forth. Sir 
fHenry adjusted this seeming paradox. 
Within memory both Mr. Toseaninj and 
Dir. Koussevitzky have played the “Enj 
ma Variations” at Symphony Hall. “rom 
neither did they sound with the iningled 
Sweetness and strength that the Hnelish 
conductor now drew from them. One and 
unother is lyric and touched with senti- 
ment. Sir Henry held fast to the native 
ianglish—and Elgarian—reticence; yet in- 
lused into them English richness or ten- 
derness. into I¢nglish sturdiness he 
Vitalized the heartier, freer-spoken varia- 
tions. Hitherto we listeners have had 
the musical letter and the genera] spirit 
of Elgar’s piece. Now we heard it inti. 
mately, characterized and enriched. 

From Purcell’s Suite the pleasures of 
discovery. For the “Trumpet Vo'untary” 
of eight years back, also in Sir Henrw’s 


oe 
pe 


| 
arrangement, vielded only a few mo; ts 
of splendor. The state'yv progress, the un- 
folding sonorities returned in the 
‘Maestoso” from the masque in “Dip- 


clesian”’’ with which the Suite hbevins. 
Plainly Purcell might have been fore- 
runner of Handel ceremonious. The sue- 
ceeding Minuet, the following Lareo sue. 
gest the gentle, lyric, touching composer 
that flowered on many a page of his «till 
Surviving opera, “‘Dido and ASneas.”’ Pur- 
eell, light, lyric and fanciful again, in 
more music from a masque. To con- 
clude, the Purcell who could. also ma} 


merry gracefully. it is custom to say 
ihat his music falters teéchnically: but 
offen In this Suite come fine shadines 
ivtful strokes, those hints that the earlier 


centuries often give us of What we lik: 
““modernities.”’ In our s°nse 
of the words, Purcell could write a fine 
ePxtured poetry of tones, Atmosphere,’ 
as we also name it, came ‘ut his call. To 
no organ Sir Henry transferred Purcell’s 

Orough bass, lle might have made 


— 
believe 


Reondino of Beethoven 
Mozart to prove that 
Composers may be amusing even when 
Caught young. Ampler proof, as well 
that the oboes, clarinets, horns and bas- 


for mepwise Tre’ 


! Lndan ' 
ati Lal & wmAL YE‘ AUN ) 


|Beethoven might hardly have imagined. 
| Other ears than Sir Henry’s like such an 
 Seoameersae to play with. The strings aia 
‘no less for Mozart’s Andante. So brief it 
| was that we might have been hearing 
‘him by sample. Reminders are occasiou- 
‘ally in place that “the masters” wrote 
also trifles. Though our rhapsodists 
glamour them +o the. skies, they also 
\had a daily living to earn. 

| Finally Strauss’s tone-poem to disclose 
(‘the difference between a methodical con- 
‘ductor like Sir Henry and temperamental 
'conductors—to use the only available 
; word—that have traversed and still flour- 
‘ish in American concert-halls. All that 
“Don Juan” contains Sir Henry set be- 
fore us clearly and surely, in character 
,and graphically. But where were Muck’'s 
on-rushing Loussevitzky’s 
glowing strings, the spiendor of the prog- 
ress, the fate in the epilogue? All things 
Sir Henry gave us, save only the pervad- 
ing, irresistible intensities of this young 
and fired Strauss. TJ'o Grieg ala Fran- 
caise add Strauss a lAnglaise. 


SIR HENRY’ 
ONDUCTS 
SYMPHONY 


re ieee Ree Cane Be) ee em ee 


Wins Orchestra as Well 


as Audience as 


horns or 








Master in 


5 
2.0793 ¥ [or 
Y WARRE STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday, tor the second time 
since Dr. Koussevitzky became con- 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
a guest conductor, who was. alto- 
gether a worthy substitute, stood in 
his place. Before it was Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Yesterday it was again a 
Britisher, Sir Henry Wood. 
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_. A MASTER CONDUCTOR 


Tt does no good to cry over spilt milk, 
but there must have been many who 
®at before Sir Henry Wood yesterday 
‘who recalled with regret his inability 
to accept the invitation extended him 
In 1918 to become the immediate sue- 
“fessor of Dr. Muck. By every sign 
‘Bir Henry won yesterday's audience as 
he had so plainly won the orchestra 
itself. A man wholly without show or 
ostentation in manner, he is neverthe- 
Jess thorough master of the art that 
he has so long and so notably prac- 
tised. He plays upon the orchestra as 
upon an instrument, surely and re- 
@ourcefully and always musically. 

There’ have been performances in 
Symphony Hall of Strauss’ “Don Juan” 
more tumultuously passionate, more in- 
@andescent perhaps, than that of ves- 


terday. Yet it is difficult to recall one | 
in which Strauss’ score has seemed so | 


beautiful as sheer sound or so superbly 
fashioned. Any suspicion that the work 
Was ageing was silenced. The music 
had assumed classic contours. Here 


Was a masterpiece in which form and | 


expression were in perfect equipoise. 
Thus to hear Strauss in these question- 
_ing days was salutary. 


Elgar’s Music Revealed 


As for the performance of Elgar's 
“BEnigma’’ variations which, to gen- 
eral acclaim, had ended the first part 
ef the concert, it is enough merely io 
say that never before in Symphony Hall 
had the music been completely revealed. 
Ernest Newman has long been telling 
us that English music, particularly E1- 
gar’s, should be conducted by an Ene- 
lishman, And no doubt he is right. 
There are Anglo-Saxon traits, a_ pe- 
culiar sentiment, a certain kind of 
strength, that a conductor of an alién 
race may not exactly sense. Espe- 
@ially memorable vesterday were the 
performances of those two most appeal- 
ing variations, ‘‘Nimrod”’ and ‘“Dora- 
bella.’ A most excellent composition 


this, marred only by a suggestion of, 
obviousness at the end. Restraint he-'! 


comes the .Anglo-Saxon better than 
exuberance. 

This same racial sympathy was ob- 
servable in Sir Henry’s conducting in 
the orchestral suite which he himself 
has skillfully fashioned from the dram- 
atic and chamber music of a much 
earlier Englishman, the lith century 
Purcell, a composer of whom most of 
usallknowtoo little. What strength and 
solidity there was in the Prelude from 


a welcome change from the more usual 
order of things. Of these one was an 
early, sufficiently agreeable but -far 


from important Reoondino for eight wind 


instruments by Beethoven, the other a 
wholly delightful Andante for strings 
from a Cassation composed by Mozart 
in Italy at the age of 14. 

Lalo'’s Norwegian Rhapsody, last 
heard at the Symphony Concerts in 
1919, brought the end, in a performance 
that glorified a not too impressive mu- 
Sic, that again set in relief the virtues 
of a band and conductor most fortun- 
ately joined. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By GEORGE 8S. McMANUS 


Program: Purcell, suite (arranged for or- 


|chestra by Sir Henry Wood): Beethoven, 


Rondino | (for eight wind instruments): 
Mozart, Andante from Cassation No. 1 (for 


' strings): Elgar, “Enigma’ Variations: 


Strauss, “Don Juan,’? symphonic poem; Lalo, 
Norwegian Rhapsody. 


Yesterday’s concert of the Boston 


| Symphony was played with Sir Henry | 


Wood as guest conductor. A capacity 
audience gave our English visitor a 
cordial reception on his appearance and 


intensified its enthusiasm as the con- 
cert progressed, The program itself 
ranged from arrangements of pieces by 
Purcell, England’s very great and very 
much neglected composer of the 17th 
century, to Strauss and Elgar, by way 
of early Beethoven and Mozart. 

The suite of pleces arranged by Sir 
Henry Wood from incidental dramatic 
music and sonatas by Purceil, is a very 
refreshing number, skillfully and sen- 


'Ssitively set for orchestra. Sir Henry has 
| been wise in not changing the Purcell 


harmonies. To our taste he would have 
done well to leave the climax of the 
prelude to the orchestra, instead of 
adding so much organ. However, the 
organ is a favorite Instrument in Eng- 
land and to the English mind adds 
dignity and Size to musSic that is al- 
ready impressive. Despite certain crud- 
ities, due to circumstances rather than 
his gifts, Purcell was able to express 


the greatest pathos with proportions 
that today would seem very slight; yet 
never is there a loss of power. 


Elgar’s “Enigma” variations did a 


great deal to prove his right to be 
counted among the great composers. 
They proved to the English as well as 
to the musicians and audiences of other 
countries, that Elgar is a master of 
form and orchestration. That he is a 
great deal more than that was evi- 
dent in the interpretation given yester- 


the incidental music to the play ‘‘Dio- day by Sir Henry Wood. The varia- 
elesian,”’ what touching beauty in the “ODS were played with the command 
Largo from the fifth Sonata for strings, and ardor that come of long and inti- 


what charm or vigor, as the case might 
be, in the three remaining movements. 


Two Novelties 


There were two other novelties in this 
programme of six brief pieces, itself 


mate acquaintance with a great work. 
They unfolded under the Wood read- 
ing in terms of eloquent beauty. 


With all due respect to Sir Henry, 


and with due appreciation to the eight 
artists who performed the work under 
his direction, we believe Becthoven 


would scarcely enthuse over the idea 
of having his Rondino (for eight wind 


instruments) performed. Early Beet- 
hoven is almost sure to be more crude 
than early Mozart. The Rondino is 
scarcely interesting music. 

The Strauss tone poems have long 
played an important part in the Wood 
repertoire, Yesterday’s performance 
must have been as satisfying to Sir 
Henry as it was exciting to the audl- 
ence. It was a masterful interpreta- 
tion, played on an extraordinary instru- 
ment. It should interest all Boston- 
ians to know that, throughout his visit, 
Sir Henry has found only superlatives 
in voicing his opinion of the Boston 
Symphony. . 

There is a great dramatic impulse in 
Sir Henry’s readings, and, in lyric pass- 
ages, an easy flexipility and freedom 
in his delivery. It has been no. easy 
matter for an English musician to 
achieve the international renown that 
has come to him. He has brought it 
about by the forcefulness of his char- 
acter and the largeness of his musical 
nature, 

Some one has said that Lenau’s poem, 
“Don Juan,” does not make for good 
citizenship, but that it does provide a 
thrilling experience in Strauss’s musi- 
cal interpretation. Lalo’s “Norwegian 
Rhapsody” sounded doubly innocent 
after all that happened in the Strauss. 

Yesterday’s audience gave Sir Henry 
more than the usual number of bravos. 
He will always be a welcome gueSt in 
Boston, 

Next week’s concerts include Stravin- 
sky’s ballet “Apollon Musagete,” the 
fifth symphony by Sibelius and a new 
symphony by Roy Harris, whose string 
quartet was recently heard in Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Koussevitzky will conduct. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Sir Henry Wood, the eminent Brit- 
ish conductor, appears as guest 
leader of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra this week in the absence 
of Dr Koussevitzky upon the latter 
part of his annual vacation. Though 
his name is inseparably associated 
with the Queen’s Hall “Promenade” 
Symphony concerts in London—a 
British musical institution, which he 
founded nearly 40 years ago and has 
carried on ever since—Sir Henry has 
had long and varied experience as 
conductor of choral: and operatic 
music, as well as a teacher of sing- 
ing. A man of 63, short and stocky, 
he would have looked on the podium 
yesterday—had his clothing been dl- 
sheveldd and his hair and beard 
longer+strikingly like the famous 
drawjves of Brahms conducting. (Yet 
ther¢d the similarity ends, for the 
mighty Johannes was no great shakes 
when it came to directing an orches- 
tra.) | 


Sir Henry elected to piay~a Cult | 
ously assorted program of six items, 
one which looked over-long on paper 
but which was not more than the 
length of an average Symphony con- 
cert. The first was a charming suite 
by Henry Purcell, the 17th century 
Englishman, drawn from music he 
had written to contemporary stage 
pieces and from purely instrumental 
works. This was orchestrated, a little 
too heavily here and there, by Sir 
Henry himself in 1909. The suite was 
played for the first time in Boston, as 
were a youthful—though  post- 
humously published—rondino for 
eight wind instruments, by Bee- 
thoven, and an andante for strings 
from a “Cassation” that Mozart com- 
posed in Italy when he was 14. The 
more substantial items were Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar’s “Enigma Variations,” by 
which this contemporary Englishman, 
whom Sir Henry Wood greatly ad- 
mires. may possibly be most widely 
known among musicians; Richard 
Sirauss’ still verdant symphonic 
poem, “Don Juan,” and Lalo’s ‘‘Nor- 
wegian Rhapsody,” a synthetic and 
stale compound out of a musical 
chemist’s dusty laboratory. 

From the first, Sir Henry con- 
firmed accounts which have come 
from Europe of his authority as an 
orchestral drill-master and a musi- 
cian intent upon polish ol detail. 
An initial glimpse of his wide, prac- 
tical beat with baton swinging bold- 
ly almost at arm’s length, a beat 
which he retained even in passages 
of most involved counterpoint and 
phrasing, conveyed an idea of the 
magnetism and force which have in 
part won him the European reputa- 
tion he enjoys. 

He mentioned to the present 
writer, during an interview earlier 
in the week that he likes “drama 
in music.” His interpretations yes~ 
terday refiected this conviction, 
though even in “Don Juan” the 
drama was that of a man whose In- 
‘tellect is always master of his tem- 
‘perament. The ultimate degree of gor- 
-geousness of tone and of subtle 
nuance, together with the emotional 
flights usually to be observed inh 
Boston Symphony concerts were re- 
placed yesterday by steady rhyth- 
mic swing and an emanation of 
thorough intellectual grasp of the 
scores. Strauss’ venerable hero wen: 
through his amorous adventures 
with gusto; he did not, however, re- 
veal high blood-pressure. Save for 
a tendency to transform an andante 
into an adagio, there was nothing 


‘in Sir Henry’s conducting to whick 


| 
} 


even the most prejudiced listener 
might reasenably take exception. 
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“FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN 2ED. THIREY-THREE. AND. THIRTY-FOUR 
Fourteenth Programme ~ 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 26, at 2.30 o'clock 
ibelius. SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, at 8.15 o’clock 
| ~ Concert-Chronicie | 
IG audience of Saturday evening : &< » 
} “at the Symphony Concert lagged Stravinsky Apollon Musagéte” (Apollo, Leader of the Muses) Ballet 
it ot at all’ behind the audience of Scene I: Birth of Apollo. 
iM Scene II: Variation of Apollo (Apollo and the Muses)— 
Hal. q Variation of Polymnia—Variation of Terpsichore — 
) ie Apollo and Terpsichore— Coda (Apollo and 
Pet the Muses) —Apotheosis. 
Ht 
be Roy Harris. , Symphony: 1933 
; 1 . I. Allegro. 
eH former standard for guests atthe Sym- II. Andante. 
i . phony Concerts seems regaired. ~ © III. Maestoso. 
hee (First performances) 
i Sibelius . Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 (y 
: i I. Tempo molto moderato; Allegro moderato. f 
‘ II. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. i 
i III. Allegro molto: Un pochettino largamento. ie 
There will be an intermission between the symphonies iL 
City of Boston, Revised oe sewer of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the + 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 14 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs a1] 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 4 I, ; 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. Gh 
Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. } 
hi 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. drown Music ae 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert re Wij 
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Sir Henry was more shrewd than MIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


some might at first suspect. in plac: 
ing the pretty little pieces of Bee- 
thoven and Mozart upon his list. 
Simple as these may seem, they re- 
quire fastidious manipulation of the 
instruments involved. In their fash- 


jon, they are distinctly “virtuoso” Fourteenth Programme 


ieces. 

. The audience and the members of 

the orchestra alike bestowed on Sir 

Henry applause of utmost cordial- 

ity, applause that suitably rewarded 

the work of one of the most promi- 

nent musicans of our time. og 

Next week Dr Koussevitzky will FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 26, at 2.30 o'clock 
play Stravinsky’s ballet music for 

strings, ‘Apollon Musagete”: Roy 


is’ “symphony; 1933,” and 
ihe Fifth Symphony of Sibelius. SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, at 8.15 o'clock 


Concert-Chronicie 


Sir Henry Takes Peay ; ABS 
HE audience of Saturday evening , 66 Ate’’ 
i% SG agai i aan 7 page| Stravinsky Apollon Musagéte (Apollo, Leader of the Muses) Ballet 
not at all behind the audience of Scene I: Birth of Apollo 
Friduy afternoon in warm welcome to . — P 
Sir Henry Wood, in apparent pleasure In Scene II; Variation of Apollo (Apollo and the Muses )— 
program and performance. Between con- Variation of Polymnia—Variation of Terpsichore— 
ductor and orchestra flowed also a con- : 
stant stream of amenities. The whole Apollo and Terpsichore — Coda (Apollo ond 
week's visit indeed, could hardly have the Muses) — Apotheosis. 
been more fortunate. Sir Henry and 
Lady Wood go from Boston, which they 
have thoroughly explored, to New York, 
a he Aug engagements to keep in 
radio stud.os. Between Schonberg i 
Cambridge and Sir Henry in Boston the Atlagro.- 
A asad peptone for guests at the Sym- . Andante. 
phony Concerts seems regained. Maestoso. 


Roy Harris. Symphony: 1933 


<one ~ 


(First performances) 
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Sibelius , . Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 


Tempo molto moderato; Allegro moderato. 
Andante mosso, quasi allegretto. 
Allegro molto: Un pochettino largamento. 
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There will be an intermission between the symphonies 
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City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. drown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Abundant, 
Individual 

ah 77, (34 aam 
The4Symphony of Roy Harris 


Is Absorbing, Impressive, 
American Work 
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HE PRESENT encounters of Mr. 

Roy Harris, composer of music 

from the West with the sym- 

phonic public of Boston in- the 
ki... must surely have pleasured him. 
He knew Dr. Koussevitzky as encourasger 
of young composers, Whatsoever their 
origin; as producer of their pleces, if 
only he found these deserving. To the 
conductor he submitted a symphony by 
which he set store, his first large work 
written in young maturity. It was not 
only accepted but announced for per: 
formance, in New York no less than, 
Boston, as one of the major inc.dents ot | 
the current musical year. Throush the 
present week Mr. Harris heard the sym- 
phony rehearsed with the endless pains, | 
the tireless energy, the deference to the) 
purpose of the composer, that distinguish | 
Dr. Koussevitzky in such preparation. | 
At the same time an intelligent, decent) 
‘“‘nublicity” was preparing the way for 
public performance. 

On Friday afternoon the symphony 
was played for the first time anywhere 
by a conductor and an orchestra whetted 
for the occasion. There is no doubting 
that they disclosed it clearly, compre- 
hensively, characteristically. For they 
now capped  uass:.duous, friendly pre- 
paration with sympathetic, vitalizing 
perfurmance. The first movement had 
not proceeded far before the matinée au- 
dience was plainly interested and im- 
pressed. To the end it remained in that 
mood; then released it in plaudits, not 
of tolerant courtesy but of warm liking. 
Twice Mr. Harris was genuinely. urged 
from his ‘‘guest-seat’’ to the front of the 
stage, there to make acknowledgement 
to the conductor above and the audience 
before him. Though Stravinsky’s ballet 
of Apollo flanked it on the one side and 
Sibeiius’s Fif.h Symphony on the other, 
Mr. Harris’s piece remained the residue 
of the concert. There were those pres- 


ent who believed themselves’ ear-wit- 


nesses to an event in the course of Ameri- 
can music, 


+ ee 


For Mr. Harris’s symphony is unmis- 


takably American—American of the Far 
West that nourishes itself rather than cf 


the East that naturally and inevitably 


draws from Europe a part of its esthetic 


sustenance; less still of that nondescript 


| Middle West lying somewhat inertly be- 


tween. The new symphony is American, 
first, in a pervading directness, in a re- 
curring and unaffected roughness of 
musical speech—an outspoken symphony. 
Throughout Mr. Harris writes clearly, 
concisely, even when he is busy with no 
inconsiderable webs of counterpoint. No- 
where, again, has he smoothed and var- 
nished tonal textures and surfaces. Lie 
does not exhaust himself in artful, 
recondite, sophisticated play with har- 
monies and timbres. He chooses and 
uses both direct to his purpose. He Is 
also American in broad design, full voice, 
a certain abruptness in the progress ot 
his symphony. ‘I say and having said 
am still’ might be the words for this 
quality. 

In the second place Mr. Harris's sym 
phony is American in the nature of i! 
rhythms, the scope of its melody. ‘Ti 
rhythms are uneven, unconventiona' 
changeable, irregular. There is no mi: 
taking their propulsive force. They seen 
to derive, besides, from the West tha 
vred Mr. Harris and in which he work: 
most eagerly-——from its air, its life, (ts 
mpulses, even its, gaits. To the casual 
earer there is something instinctive in 
hem to which a listening instinct an- 
Swers. His melody, in turn, partakes of 
bie irregularity, this unevenness. Nexi 
fo never does it proceed in measured ** 
quences. From a germ his’ themes 
broaden and lengthen in a_ fashion 
strange to the short-breathed musica] 
hour. From the themes develops melody 
long-lined, plastic, outspringing, upswine- 
ing. down-turning, unpredictable in i 
variety. It keeps amplitude, direction, | 
ynaniiold diversity and insistence. Thos 
that like to define a composer by his 
environment will discover Western or 
fins ad libitum. Suffice it for the re 
of us that in this melody we hear 4: 
instinctive American quality to which ‘ 
respond as instinctively. 

Mr. Harris is not only an American 
but a notably individual composer, which 
is better, since music-making—thank 
God!—must remain personal, and not 
mass, accomplishment. His studies, for 
example, were curiously diverse, not toc 
Say wayward. He pursued them under 
Arthur Farwell who may be accounted 
Western-American to the core. He pur: 
sued them, again, under Nadia Boulanger, 
the Parisian with a wealth of back: 
sround and sophistication. There are 
hints in the present symphony of the 
monastic counterpoint of the Middl 
Ages rarely to be encountered in these 
nineteen-thirties unless the composer | 
pretending to be archaic. There ar‘ 
tokens as well of study and faith in the 
final quartets of Beethoven. Yet both 
the Beethovenish and the medieval com: 
ponents have been fused into My’. 
Harris’s American speech. With an en: 








gaging mastery he takes where he finds; 
yet assimilates the takings into himself. 
‘urthermore: Mr. Harris is no modern- 
ist, in the usual sense of that word, work- 
ing though he was and is in the time that 
it names. He is inventive, ingenious, 
sure-fingered contrapuntist, but he does 
nut follow the modernists’ linear counter- 
point. As already noted, he _ shares 
almost none of their preoccupations with 
harmonies and timbres. Strange to his 
imagination are their dry, brittle, fre- 
quently petty motivs. His thematic in- 
vention spreads a broader wing. Often 
they proceed by the workings Of 
mind and hand alone; write an external 
music. Mr. Harris, with all his thought, 
experiences also emotional and spiritual 
impetus; writes from within outward. 
From the modernists he has derived only 
a polytonality obvious in the superposed 
keys on more than one page of the pres- 
ent symphony; here and there touches of 
poly-harmony. Out of the current mu- 
sical air he takes both as means, but 
like his medieval counterpoint, does not 
use them, until he has fused them into 
himself. A music of dissonance rather 
than of concord he inevitably writes. 
Who in these days does anything else? 


ee ere ree 


Mr. Harris’s eagerness for rhythms, 
fertility with them, reliance upon them, 
are natural, again, to these musical times; 
but throughout this first mature sym- 
phony they are distinctively his own and 
distinctively American. Still more in- 
dividual are his ambition and accom: 
plishment with long themes, with far- 
reaching, advancing, diversified melody 
to which rhythm makes no smal! con- 
tribution. For this and that composer 
diligence with harmonies, timbres and 
contrapuntal leanness. For Mr, Harris 
diligence with rhythm, me.ody and con- 
trapuntal abundance. It is as though he 
would restore melody to its old place at 
the fountain-head of symphonic music; 
but a newfound melody of these times, of 
his own, of his America, 

Hence, in all likelihood, comes the im- 
pression of both richness and torce that 
Mr. Harris’s symphony diffused. His 
melody and his counterpoint generate 
the richness. From his rhythm, and in- 
cidentally from his choice and use of in- 
strumental voices and choirs, Ooutspring 
the impetus and the impact. Informing 
both is creative imagination warming in- 
to creative emotion. Into the hearer 
penetrates the mutual tension. The first 
movement gives off an American eager- 
ness and boldness and exuberance—of the 


West rather than the Hast, where a too 
insistent eospelling about security has | 


dammed adventure and abundance. The 
finale, surcharged though it is with an 
inexhaustibly varied counterpoint, 


Mr. Harris at first encounter. 

Only in the slow movement in which 
all but the masters slip, does he fall short 
of his purpose and design. The melody 
and the rhythm keep characteristic qual- 
ity, yet hardly impart the pathos, ‘‘the 
tears of things,’’ with which he would in- 


fuse them. For the symphony as a 


whole the accomplishment is sufficient 
and more. . - Has Mr. Harris discoyv- 
ered and released a new and rugged and 
American beauty? There are detectable 
signs of it. Has he found the comple- 
mentary power? He seems on the way 
to it. . . - Before so absorbing a dis- 
covery, Stravinsky a la Bellini and Stbe- 
lius of the warm and sonorous Fifth 
Symphony may rest until Monday, 


Roy Harris and | 
His Music for 


~The Week-End 


The American Comiposer’s 
First Symphony, to Be Played 


Dr. eo tay 
L those whose imaginings lead 
them to believe the myth of the 
unfortunate, down-trodden Ameri- 
can composer, should turn their 
eyes toward Symphony Hall this week. 
What they will see and hear this week- 
end should give pause for a time to their 
jeremiaids. For Dr. Koussevitzky, always 
a champion of youthful merit, whether 
American or Buropean, is embarking 
upon one of the boldest ventures he has 
vet undertaken. Not that it is unusual 
for him to play a work by an American: 
the statistically inclined would probably 
find that the list of new American works 
which he has performed is very nearly 
as long as the list of his European in- 
novations. But this particular Ameri- 
can, Mr. Roy Harris, is as yet orches- 
trally untried and unproven. No sym- 
phony orchestra, American or foreign, 
has played his works, save only the 
single movement, ‘“Andantino,’’ which 
was not written for symphony orchestra 
but for a chamber group. 
One may go a step further. Mr. Har- 
ris admits that he has no other works 
ready for performance—rejected by hard- 


hearted conductors, such as the wailers 


marches gallantly, confidently. Counter- would have us believe all young Ameri- 


point and rhythm incessantly changing 
upon the exploring eye as it scans the 
score; yet upon the imaginative ear in the 
coneert-hall an unmistakably American 
note. Therein were the paradox, the sur- 
prise, the pleasure and the stimulus of 


‘can composers possess. 
Lonly this week of the symphony Boston |! 
is about to hear, “‘It is the first orches- | 


tral work that I am unhesitatingly wil- 


ling to stand back of.’ He has had 
printed on the covers of it, “Symphony ° 
I.” His four or five previous essays into . 
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Mr. Harris said 
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the orchestral field (in 
phony) h 


rk, intends : 
he! Thus the thing which we are} 


often told never happens, is ypinteys | | 
taking place: a new composer is gorene 
hig first large chance,—readily, baat sh 
waiting. And the new composer 


; n. 

ae oar sure, in other fields ee a 
symphonic, Mr. Harris has ac | Mat 
tract attention. A piano sonata 4 ; peg 
played variously. The Pro Arte : ne 
Quartet has played two of his wol oe oT 
as many tours. A concerto for pagar nga 
piano and string quartet has also hig oh 
well. The favorable reception whic v° 
come to these is out of all proportion : 
the smallness of the list. And Dr. Kou 

sevitzky can lay just claim to launeh'ne 
this tomposer upon the symphonic wore. 


——_—— 


of a positive wil 
'When asked whether He ye 
rogrammatic, MY. 

Sanh Namie the more delicious because 

jit was so direct and unpremeditated: 

“Programmatic? No; this is music. | 
Mr. Harris has scored his symphotiy 

for an orchestra fairly but not inordi- 

nately large. Flute and oboe tone he de- 

sires in threes; clarinets and bassoons 1n 


| 2g pymi-| Muted violas then expose the theme. The 
re ‘pre m ‘long melody 

mere ‘prentice| first contrasting theme is a , 
; err aihex tG publish nor to | of pastoral nature in the Aeolian mode 
ng ; (wood*inds), over 4 four-voiced choral | 
accompaniment” for muted strings. The | 
principal theme returns (oboes, English | 


horn, bassoons), while the pastoral theme 
continues. The second contrasting theme 
enters in horns while melodic patterns 
from the principal theme form a con- 


trapuntal background. There are various | 


and dramatic treatments of matter from 
the principal theme. The Coda includes 
qa short development of the second con- 
trasting subject. ; a 

The last movement IS a variation de- 


velopment” 
filled with all possible manner of con- 


trapuntal devices, canon, imitation, etc. 
Melodic designs born of the melody itself 


furnish the motives for these various | 
phases. A considerable variety of moods | 


is generated. 1 
Mr. Harris strongly believes in @ form 


of poly-tonality all his own. In his sym- 
phony he practises it. In the first move- 
ment the prevailing tonality of K-flat 
minor is often heard together with the 
tonality of D, mostly minor, at the last 
major. The second movement goes from 
kK minor to A minor and back again, The 
last movement is in G minor with ‘its 
nearly related Keys, but ends in G major. 

The composer had “run through” the 
symphony with the reviewer. The lat- 
ter, hoping ne might ‘‘start something,’ 
commented on the difficulty of describing 
a piece of ‘absolute’ music in print, Mr. 


of a single theme of long | 
breath stated at the beginning. It is} 


a. ee 
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ym poser. AC | 
isted a symphony — his “First’’. 
played yesterday which failed to com? . 


‘up to his own critical estimate, This he 


Program: Stravinsky, ‘‘Apollon Musagete”’ 
(Apollo, Leader of the Muses) Ballet; Roy 
Harris, Symphony 1938: Sibelius, Symphony 
No. 5, E flat major. 

An American composer had his great 
opportunity at Symphony hall yesterday 
afternoon, when the Boston Symphony 
orchestra under Dr. Koussevitzky 
played the First Symphony by Roy 
Harris, for the first time anywhere, Our 
thanks to Dr. Koussevitzky for the fact 
that his preparation and performance 
of the symphony were no mere perfunc.- 
tory gestures, but sincere and successful 
efforts to present the work in a most 
favorable light. No composer can ask 
more than that. On that his work must 
stand or fall. 

We have watched the career of Roy 
Farris for several years. He has had to 
work against odds that, on one hand, 
would have him a genius, philosophi- 
cally as well as musically, and on the 
other, would grant him no serious at- 
tention. He has faced these odds, and 
continued with an enthusiasm that has 
been so contagious that it has brought 
his works to many public performances. 
There is in his makeup a fresh, vigor- 
Ous point of view, more individual, per- 
hans, than original, But individual and 
Sincere he remains. Just now he stands 
at the parting of the ways. What he 
coes from now on will decide his fate. 
Will his philosophy prove that of words 


arced. Other works of his for full 
orchestra have been played by the New 
York Philharmonic, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and other orchestras. 
The second movement of yesterday’s 
symphony is the composer’s dé€sire to 
depict th: underlying sadness which 
pervades human existence, It is ‘the 
movement that is most likely to please, 
for it has reflective as well as dramatic 
beauty. The first movement has a mood 
of physical exuberance, of the power of 
youth, “savage but not brutal.” The: 
last movement’s mood is that of con-, 
centrated power, a motion that cannot’ 
be arrested. Its other material is de-) 
rived, in variation fashion, from its 
first main theme. Is the final unison, 
which ends the second movement, a 
conventional gesture? As it stands it 
seems to end abruptly and unconvinc- 
ingly disturb the movement’s atmos- 
phere. Is the ‘‘underlying sadness” a 
normally solvable thing? 

In this symphony we think Mr. Hatris 
has found his stride. Where it will lead 
him we do not pretend to know, If his 
future progress is as consistent as his 
past it is likely to lead him towards the 
go..l set by his friends. 

Beautiful was the playing of the Fifth 
Sibelius Symphony, so recently heard 
as to need no discussion. The Stravin- 
sky Ballet, scored for strings alone, was 
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or ideas? a distinct surprise to as many yesterday 
A Friday afternoon audience gave the | @S to those who heard it for the first 
symphony a Friday afternoon reception, time in Washington in 1928. Through- 
but individuals were much more posi- {| Oub the program, orchestra and con- 
tive in their reaction. As a matter of | ductor gave of their best. 
fact, We scarcely heard an opinion that The next regular symphony concert 
actually favored the work. This is a] Will be Feb. 9, a program devoted to 
more hopeful sing than a lukewarm| the works of Richard Strauss. Listed 
attitude for or against. The work, no] re an Orchestral Suite from Der! 
doubt has dull spots; it has its crudities, Buerger als Edelmann and the Sym-| 
and a certain amount of the common- } Phonia Domestica. | 


fours; of horns he asks six: of trum= jyorris did not offer to solve the diffi- 
pets, four. To his three trombones he culty, but was quick with an answer just 
adds both a tenor and a bass tuba. j,6 same. “What I have ental to get f 
Strings, percussion, etc., as ugual, across to you is that I have a piece which ; 
The entire first movement springs | has real stuff in it, and that it is a piece } 
largely in one way or another from the | which contains rood workmanship. To | 
rhythm, “three plus two.” The symphony | which the reviewer believes he can add! 
begins with a short introduction whose «Amen.” 
function is to state this fundamental | 
rhythm and to lead from the suggested / But Mr. Harris was not yet willing to, 
beginning in C minor to the one tonality liet his inquisitor go. 76 atili had a brief! 


he . on : place; but it has a rugged, driving sin- /\ | | 
which predominates throughout (he| a, not on American music, as one natite. th > ren ‘ 

D i ‘e this is | . pealy erity that is extremely powerful. We oston estra 
movement—E-flat minor. Once this ‘might have expected, put upon contem beli€ve it to be, notentlalty, as signifi-. . 


reached, horns followed by trumpets pro- | norary music in general. ‘“What music ' : FS ‘ a eee dies 
claim the principal theme of the move- Feeds at the present time is first of all a | cant as anything that has recently) A “Symphony: 1933,” by Roy Har 


mont. After various phases of this theme greater discipline of technic; secondly, ' Sueriaae cee Be ped poe teas | 215 was played for the first time at 

have been characteristically developed, @ + ore interesting material, a richer and, who want pretty musi pe nee? the Boston Symphony concert yester- 
jeter section follows, evolved melodi- jore vital and longer-flowing melodic , this y c, nor i for | a , 

gally out of the rhythm of the introduc- jing, The nineteenth century was a pe-' reason barren of ideas, fragmen- day. Still in manuscript, the work 


! ta ee ; ; 
tion—‘‘three plus two.” Further de- riod of the decline cf the melodic due to. nthe many appear at a first | jc also the first by this young Ameri- 


nts and combinations of both e interest in instrumentation and to: | | : 
ee A recapitulation, more tragic In Perego methods of writing. I do not hal a’ aos ee rose iggy saggy can ng tied «tigate esas ath 
its nature than the exposition, and 4 /poljeve that the present system of music | Symphonies of permanence Ph ood program by is Orches ra. was 
long Coda which contains a three-voiced peeds change before we can look for | necessarily born of laborious effort out completed only last November, The 
canon in which each voice is given to 4 another great flowering of musical works § initial ideas need time to rminate nd eenoon | Neen CeCe ee 
choir of instruments of similar timbre, of real worth. r believe that our pres- |} to ptove whether they are adacnanie te Stravinsky's pseudo-18th century 
complete the movement. ent experimentation 1S sure to lead to j symphonic proportions. There is no wa ballet, “Apollo, Leader of the Muses,” 
: Shits such a flowering. And the long-breathed | in which a composer bette has, a a chaste conception of the young god 
t”? rites Mr melodic line, in itself rhythmical, and | stock of himself, hather mink gt is as a model youth, behaving irre- 
“The ee rine of the Poi em princi- always interesting, must caged ge oy | seen, than by hearing his work pubiiciy proachably in the presence of several 
brag hi he added to the inter- ne performed, Brahms is said to have kept Maiden aunts. Sibelius’ Fifth Sym- 
ims a0 ig reflective movement, put Ataf one of his orchestral works from phony, in E-flat major, provided fit- 

’ means feminine in its reflective TDleher until he heard it in public. ting climax and conclusion. 
no And certainly it is anti- | phd 2 pierre who is ready for the Mr Harris was born 36 years ago, 
y its melodies.” A short guise eit ean rag the initial perform- jin what is now the principality of 
e Of his compositions with- “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, though he left 


? uction states and develops frag- ) | 
dea out of which the theme grows. Oklahoma early in childhood to go to_ 
California, where he makes his home. | 
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out the desire to better many passages 
if not whole movements. ated is 





He is of the generation which has|book. Speaking of the inspiration 
found oracular authority in the theo- |he found in ancient Latin and Greek 
retical teachings of Nadia Boulanger, |literary classics, Sibelius said: “What 
with whom he studied in Paris in I do find in the ancient classics is 


appears, capable of self-criticism. — BESET nant Seeimapentanmtthnn nen 
The “Symphony: 1933,” which had ; . 
its first performance at the concert 


under review, is in three movements. 


1926. Though his esthetic thought 
and technical procedures are, gen~ 
erally speaking, up-to-the-minute, Mr 
Harris has not—unlike certain con- 


temporaries—confused music with) 


geometry, nor modernity with an- 
archism. The common chord has not 
become to him, a symbol of a corrupt 
society. 

For this reason his “Symphony: 


‘though somewhat heavily orches- 
trated, and reminiscent a little too 
frequently of the European past. “In 
the first movement” he wrote for the 


program book, “I have tried to cap-| 
ture the mood of adventure and phys-' 


ical exuberance: in the second, of 
the pathos which seems to underly 
all human existence; in the third, 
the mood of a positive will to power 
and action.” This formidable post- 
ulate need not frighten any away, 
for the general mood—but not the 
style—of “Symphony: 1933” recalls 
that of Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony. | 

The first of the three movements 
is a turbulent allegro of dramatic 
force; the second an andante whose 


slightly acidulous lyrical beauty is 
moving. Impressive for its clever 


manipulation of rhythm, and perhaps 
the best of all, is the finale, labeled 
Maestoso. Mr Harris has succeeded 
better than many another con- 
temporary of more immediately sa- 


lient ideas in making plain his alter- 
ation of themes and in giving his 


work an outline of compact form. 
Had he been able to “speak out” 
more ‘personally, “Symphony: 1933” 
would have had few flaws. 


| ard Strauss, who this year will reach 


clearness of form, and in them I find 
‘depth of feeling without sentimental- 
ity.” That, probably, is the last word 
‘upon the subject. 

Not by any stretch of imagina- 


tion can Sibelius be regarded in this. 


symphony—nor in the others, for that 
matter—as a musical painter of Fin- 
nish landscapes. The qualities which 


1933” is lucid and easily grasped | inform all his symphonies are entire- 


ly personal, the overheard musings of 
a man with sensitive mind and ex- 
pansive heart, but, of course, a man 
of the North. And with the word 
North, strength is practically synon- 
ymous. This Fifth Symphony aiso 
exhibits Sibelius as master of an in- 
tensely personal style of instrumenta- 
tion. Lightness of touch, an aversion 
to the instrumental effulgence of 
Wagner and Richard Strauss are evi- 
dent throughout, yet the score never 
becomes thin. Clear, though not sim- 
ple in texture, it matches pertectly 
just what Sibelius had to say Ail 
these are earmarks of a masterpiece. 

At the next symphony concerts, a 
fortnight hence since the orchestra 
goes on tour this coming week, the 
program will be devoted to the suite 
from “Der Burger als Edelmann” an! 
the “Symphonia Domestica” of Rich- 


his 70th birthday. C. W. D. 
(MERICAN composers certainly 
A have not been neglected by 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky dur- 
ing his decade of dictatorship over 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He 
has been as receptive to them as to 
representatives of older musical 


Throughout the development of his civilizations. The latest addition to 


symphonic style, Sibelius has become 
increasingly restrained in expression. 
The Tchaikovskyan fullness of speech 
which marks th: First and Second 
Symphonies was gradually aban- 
doned, and in the Seventh Sym- 
phony, perhaps the greatest of all, 
thus ar, Sibelius achieved an austerity 
and serenity that may best—if trite- 
ly—be compared to Attic tragedy. 
These qualities, in lesser degree, per- 
meate the Fifth Symphony, though 
to them was added a songful gayety 
which intermittently illumines like 
sunlight breaking through a frain- 
cloud. 

The last movement is not only ex- 
alted as few symphonic movements 


have been since Beethoven—Brahms , 


always excepted—but reach a pro- 
fundity of emotion that can only be 
characterized in the words of Sibelius 
as written down by Lucien Price in 
his sensitive “Portrait of. Sibelius,’ 
printed this week in the program 


the list of Americans whom he has 
recognized by performing their 
works is Mr. Roy Harris, whose 
“Symphony: 1933” was the central 
item of the program devised by Dr. 
Koussevitzky for the season’s four- 
teenth pair of concerts by the Bos- 
ton Orchestra, Jan. 26-27. 

This was virtually Mr. Harris’s 
baptism in the symphonic world. He 
had written an earlier symphony, 
performed, we believe, by the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Philharmonic Orches- 
tra; and an Andante which Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten presented at a summer 
concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. But he has been 
known chiefly by his chamber music, 


which includes a Concerto for piano, 


clarinet and strings, a string quartet, 
a piano sonata and other pieces. It 
is said that the composer has decided | 
not -to recognize the earlier sym- 
phony as officially his first. He is, it 


Since Mr. Harris was born in Okla- 


homa and has benefited by a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship, he is often 
spoken of as typically an American 
composer, and writers have found in 
his scores the aroma of indigenous 
folk songs and even a melodic line 
reminiscent of the “awkward but 
lithe” gait of the American cowboy. 

Perhaps imagination and _  en- 
thusiasm have done their work with 
these writers. Yet it is certainly pos- 
sible to find in this symphony ele- 
ments which may be regarded as 
native, as well as others that come 
from points as far removed from 
the American Wes: as Austria and 
Central Russia. There is, for ex- 
ample, a strong reminiscential flavor 
of a Negro. spiritual, ‘“Nobuddy 
Knows de Trubble I’ve Seen.” But 
there is also a heavy reliance, in the 
first movement, upon Beethoven's 
“Fate” motif, and in the second, 
on a phrase from the Volga Boat 
Song. Since it cannot be supposed 
that the composer thought these 
would go unrecognized, it must be 
assumed that he regarded them as 
common musical property. His 
rhythms, which are particularly 
complex in the final movement, de- 
rive directly from Stravinsky. And 
these, too, of course, may be re- 
garded as part of our musical 
heritage. 

Nevertheless, this symphony, if not 
precisely original, is at all events 
individual, and if not exactly Ameri- 
can, has at times an authentic 
American flavor. The composer has 
actually succeeded in capturing, in 
measures of his first movement, | 
something of the physical exuber- 
ance he tells us he has sought to 
express there; and in his very un- 
even slow movement he has achieved 
at moments a nostalgic atmosphere 
which it is easy to associate with the 
plains. His final movement seemed 
on first hearing his least character- 
istic. Mr. Harris may yet become to. 
American music what Mr. Lynn 
Riggs is becoming to American 
drama. They might join forces to 
write an American opera. 


__, rhe concert open 
'SkKy’s ballet MUR AMS havin 


(gete.” This music does not improve 
with age. Barren, banal and dull. it! 
48 one of the least successful of ‘sts 
| composer's €xcursions into the past. 
| Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony, which 
Closed the program, is another mat- 
ter. Under Dr Koussevitzky’s elec- 


tric baton, it cam 


SYMPHONY 
HIGH SPOT 


Harris New Work Re- 


ceives Cordial 
lause 


A } 
UT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The event of yesterday afternoon’s 
Symphony Concert was not the re- 
turn of Dr, Koussevitzky nor the 
world premiere of Mr. Roy Harris’ 
“Symphony: 1933,” but the superb 
performance of the Fifth Symphony 
et Sibelius. | 


ee me 


A’MARKED CONTRAST 


Last year in its place in the cycle of 
Bibelius’ symphonies the Fifth was for 
the moment overshadowed by its more 
picturesque, more highly colored, more 
atrikingly individual predecessor. Yes- 
terday, heard immediately after the not | 
unpromising but somewhat vague and : 
callow music of the young Californian, | 
this Fifth Symphony seemed, as _ in- 
deed it is, a masterpiece that sends one | 
back to Beethoven for fitting compari- 
£0Nn. 

If Mr. Harris’ music had appeared 
uncertain of its direction, diffuse in its 
thought, mixed and confusing in style, | 
that of Sibelius moved to its mark inex- 
orably. This is music singularly self-' 
contained and well integrated. In it, 
moreover, is an elevation of mood, a 
preoccupation with the loftiest con-'| 
cerns, both spiritual and esthetic, that | 
help to mark Sibelius as one of the’ 
giants of art. : 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s Insight 


That these qualities should have been 
made so Strikingly manifest yesterday 
was due in no small measure to the 
insight and devotion of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky who, each time he approaches 
one of the Sibelius symphonies, seems 
to draw more from it. And this un- 
compromising music aroused an en- 
thusiasm that was heartening to ob- 
verve. Great is Sibelius, and Dr. Kous- 
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: Sibelius” ci » ep ii net i, Oey 2 ey 
$s “okey ogtamt we ar 
tok ld th hs "Sibelius is loath | 

‘his music because Rais: “that 
oO ne _ from the ma and 0 aed 


ke 3 =H Harris Cordially Received” 


The nius creates; the man of talent 
Biante _ Mr. Harris, for example, i 
fi clined memach to. theorize, His 
ve : oa yf. ae symphony is almost. 
IDaintulty det His insistence that 
Americ voir uly accent in what 
mo sd ne vo uld consider an unnatura’. 
manner cauSes ‘him to evolve a rhyth- 
> scheme so purposely wayward that 


‘all. | 
. His natal Ear is oubtedly born of 
tonviction and to judge from it, as well 
a from reports of his other music, 
. Harris’ melodic thought is copious, 
this symphony it is too often un- 
nguisheq and even reminiscent. 
if thu the second movement, of tong 
hee flow, approaches banality, strange 
jicament for a modernist. 
his much talked-of young man of 
‘was present yesterday, and the 
cordial applause which followed: his 
symphony brought him twice from his 
place in the audience to the foot of the 
ge to bow his acknowledgements, 
stage to bow his acknowledgments, ° 
A fine performance of that most un- 
tions, the amiable, at times almost triv- 
ial musie for strings from the ballet 
eader of the Muses,” began 
‘the concert. ; 
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FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN 


Fifteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 9, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10, at 8.15 o'clock 


Strauss . Orchestral Suite from ‘‘Der Biirger als Edelmann,’ 
based on Moliére’s Play, “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”’ 


Overture to Act I—Jourdain the Bourgeois. 
Minuet. 


The Fencing Master. 
Entrance and Dance of the Tailors. 
The Minuet of Lully. 
Entrance of Cleonte. 
Introduction to Act II (Intermezzo); 
Dorantes and Doriméne — The Count and Countess. 
The Dinner (Music at Table and Dance of the Young Kitchen Servants). 


Strauss ) ) Symphonia Domestica, Opus. 53 
a (In one movement) 


There will be an intermission between the symphonies 


STEINWAY PIANO 


City of Boston, Revised Re — of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3,-relating to the 
covering of the head in places of ‘public amusement. 


ge licensee shall not, in his place of ny gi — any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


e view of the exhibition or performance i in such eevee of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk: 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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sevitzky is by no means the least among 
his prophets. 

™n a most stimulating ‘Portrait of 
Sibelius’ drawn by Lucien Price and 
quoted in the programme book, we are 
told that Sibelius is loath to talk about 
his music because he feels that it 
comes from the subconscious. 


Harris Cordially Received 


The genius creates; the man of talent 
fcontrives. Mr. Harris, for example, is 
‘inclined over-much to. theorize. His 
own exegesis of his symphony is almost 
‘painfully detailed, His insistence that 
[Americans naturally accent in what 
‘most of us would consider an unnatura’ 
imanner causes him to evolve a rhyth- 
‘mie scheme so purposely wayward that 
ithe final impression is of no rhythm at 
‘all. 

His symphony is undoubtedly born of 
conviction and to judge from it, as well 
‘as from reports of his other music, 
Mr. Harris’ melodic thought is copious, 
In this symphony it is too often un- 
idistinguisheq and even reminiscent. 
‘Thus the second movement, of long 
lyric flow, approaches banality, strange 
“predicament for a modernist. 

This much talked-of young man of 
66 Was present yesterday, and the 
cordial applause which followed. his 
svmphony brought him twice from his 
place in the audience to the foot of the 
stage to bow his acknowledgements, 
stage to bow his acknowledgments, 

A fine performance of that most lun- 
tions, the amiable, at times almost triv- 
ial music for strings from the batiet 
“Apollo, Leader of the Muses,’’ began 
the concert. 
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FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


Fitteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 9, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10, at 8.15 o’clock 


Strauss . . Orchestral Suite from “Der Biirger als Edelmann,”’ 
based on Moliére’s Play, “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”’ 


Overture to Act I—Jourdain the Bourgeois. 
Minuet. 
The Fencing Master. 
Entrance and Dance of the Tailors. 
The Minuet of Lully. 
Entrance of Cleonte. 
Introduction to Act II (Intermezzo); 
Dorantes and Doriméne— The Count and Countess. 
The Dinner (Music at Table and Dance of the Young Kitchen Servants). 


Strauss ) Symphonia Domestica, Opus 53 
; (In one movement) 


——— 


There will be an intermission between the symphonies 


STEINWAY PIANO 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 

chdigd licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

t Lo of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 

it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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he music for {Ariadne,’”’ for the inci- |the “Troisigme entrée de ballet” out of. 
dental music to “‘Burger als Edelmann, the Turkish ceremony (also abandoned by 
for the new concert suite of the same ftofmannsthal). The designation — in 
title, is written for a chamber orchestra wWeckerlin (No. 9) is ‘Les Tures dansants 
of thirty-six instruments, In which more-| mettent le turban sur la téte de M. 
over each of the strings often plays an) Jourdain.” After this trio, for staccato 
independent part: Two flutes (inter-] woodwins, there is of course return to 
-hangeable with piccolos), two each of|the musie of the beginning, first for 
oboes. clarinets, bassoons, horns, One} wood-winds alone, then for the full smal! 
‘trumpet and one trombone, with six vi0-| orenestra. 
lins. four violas, four ‘cellos, two basses, VIII. Prelude to the second act (Inter 
4 piano, a harp, kettledrum,, glockenspiel, mezzo) (Dorante and Doriméne—Cotnt 
emall drum, tambourine, triangle, bass} gnq Countess). An interesting bit of 
drum, cymbals. The concert-sulte ¢on-| delicately scored music. 


‘the Pars newspaper, Le Temps, Hot 
mannsthal justifies this action as follow. 
“If, then, we have ventured to make of 
M. Jourdain the organizer and ihe spec- 


| a " 
An Unusual Music . 
Made by Strauss 
o/ tator of a new musical enteriainment, jt 
We have substituted ‘Ariadne on Naxos 


Koussevitzky to Bring Back tor the Ballet of Nations, it is because 


, i i the inexhaustible symbolism andthe 
His Moliere Suite After e'ernal actuality of this immortal cha 


° acter invited us, and seemed to authorize 

~ Inte Y fits us, to do so.” This substitution, mor: 
f 57 4 naw over, was anticipated by a passage in : 
N June ne 991 Richard Strauss. terpolated very early in the play, in a : 
will be seventy vears old. Since ‘dialogue between Jourdain, his) musi--. | 

the date falls outside the sea- teacher and his dancing teacher, in which tains the following numbers: | IX, Das Diner. Tafelmusiec und Tanz 

gon of Symphony Concerts, Dr. Kousse- the music teacher introduces "9 Voune ft Overture to the first act: Jourdain | des Kuchenjungen. (The dinner. Table- 
vitzky is noting the anniversary in ad- | 
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man of extraordinary talent. He is the —der Burger. This overture, Which|music and Dance of the Kitchen Boy). 
vance. This week he proposes a prv- Same one who composed the opera. Strauss originally intended to precede the| This was once the scene which led up 
gram of Strauss’s music—the well-known Ariadne on Naxos’ which we nave th: entire play, may well be taken as a tone-/to ‘“Ariadne”’ In this scene Strauss in- 
“Domestic Symphony,” the little known honor to present to you in your hous¢ picture of the guuche old parvenu, Mon-' qulged in some of his typical, pourgeois, 
and rarely played suite of incidental] tomorrow evening.” Thus again, as ‘n sieur Jourdain. . Straussian witticisms. At the point at* 
music for Hoffmannsthal’s adaptation, other cases, Strauss injects himself into 1! Minuet. A slow minuet, lightly which the waiter is supyosed to offer 
under title “Der Birger als Edelmann’ one of his own works. and delicately scored. The scene is be- the Rhine-salmon, he introduces measures 
of Moliére’s play, ‘‘lLe Bourgeois Gentil- Hofmannstha] dropped much of th tween Jourdain and his dancing master. from Wagner's Rhine-musie out. of 
homme.’ Only once has it been heard in original Ylay. Since he was no longer (Il. Der Fechtmeister. (The ‘enein=s= “Rheingold.” Again, where he announces 
Boston, when Mr. Monteux introduced ii Writing for a Turkish ambassador he master) An amusing, lively scene InN yoast lamb, the accompaniment is that 
in 1921. omitted the whole of the Turkish cere- which the fencing theme is taken SUC- of necho Panza out of the composer’s 

Moliére’s play was written in 1669 at mony and with it the love-plot—Jour- eessively by trombone, trumpet, plano. own “Don Quixote.’’ It should be added 
the request of Louis XIV to amuse a re- dain’s daughter, her lover Cléonte ans lt has been suggested by a wit that the that the references are slight and pass 
eently appointed Turkish ambassador. the clowning Covielle, indeed the whole eadenza-like descending end might sigml- quickly. There is also a broad and some- 
Hence the Turkish scenes. It isof course Of the fifth act. Strauss in his turn ry the feeble blows of Jourdain glancing what sentimental melody. The whole 
the amusing tale of the low-born Mon- Wrote music for the various portions «of down off the hard head of the master. ‘ends with the dance ot the kitchen boy, 
sieur Jourdain who, with the acquisition What was left, wherever music was. it iV. Auftritt und Tanz der Schneider. g light waltz. This was probably a bet- 
of wealth, would fit himself to associate Mace Together they wrote thie ney (intry and dance of the tailors.) First ter transition to “Ariadne on Naxos” 
on equal terms with the world’s chosen “Ariadne” which was to be the = chiet there is the deliberately awkward and tpan conclusion for a somewhat longisa 
few! When the Hefmannsthal-Straus= entertaliment after the huge dinner amusing march-like music of the enter- gyite, In no sense can it be held to 

Then a violin solo plays a have climactic effect. A. H. M. 


adaptation of the play was ‘new, in 1912, the end cf the fourth act. How mue’ ing tailors. 
Koussevitzl 


Prutessor CC. H. Grandgent, vriting in each felt the importance of the other polonaise which originally was intended 
the Transcript, called Moliére’s play a. collaborator, is shown by the dedication 48 a dance of the first of the apprentice 
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“musical comedy” and proceeded: ‘“‘Be- | of the new opera, signed by both: “Max tailors (Tanz des ersten Schneidergesel- 
tween Molieres play and the ordinary | Reinhardt In Verehrung und Dankbar len). Evidently the tailors join in. And 
musical comedies now. in vogue, there | keit gewidmet. Richard Strauss. Huo ithe appearance of the Jourdain theme 
are only two differences: in the first | von Hofmannsthal.’’ | ‘trom the introduction would seem to 
place, it is musical . . . in the second; The first performance took place at ! ‘signify that the old man is also enjoying 
place it is comedy, tenuous though the! the Little Theater of Stuttgart, Ger- / himself with the tailors 

Plot may be’; for, “nv less a composer | Many, Oct. 25, 1912. At once there were : | VV. Das Menuett des 

than Lulli wrote the score’ and the text) many suggestions for cuts and revisions 

Came “trom the pen of Moliéere.”” At its | Then too there was the practical matter 
first performance at the royal Chateau de | of securing stages equipped for this 
Chambord, in October, 1670, it scored an livbrid combination of play and opera 
Immediate success, though earlier at-' Most opera houses had no actors for the 
tempts at entertaining the Turkish new- play: most theaters had no singers fo: 
comer had signally failed. Of Bucceeding | the opera. let alone orchestras who could 
performances in Paris, Professor Grand- | olay the'‘intricate score. In consequence Dlies his own accompaniment, extends 
sent writes: “Not often does it happen come a recasting of the whole that finally somewhat 

that both author and composer act in a. treated “Ariadne-on Naxos” as an '!n- VI. Courante, This courante does not 


[uuilv. (leulli’s 
| Minuet). This minuet is found in’ Weck: 
'earlin’s edition of Lulli’s music to ‘Le 
| Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” as a ‘“‘Menuet 
shanté’—that is, probably sung by the 
dancing master in Act Two without ac- 


‘companiment. It is No. 5 in Weckerlin. | Incidental Music to Moliere 
Strauss fo.lows the ody iiterally, sub- P 
Apion sy ache kag yaniv And the “‘Domestiea’’ to 
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musical comedy of their own writing; but 
‘In ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilnomme’ Moliére 


Played Monsieur Jourdain and Lulli took: 


the part of the Muphti in the Turkish 
ceremony.” 


Hofmannsthal’s version is by no means 
a& German translation of the original. 


Such a translation, under title 
adelige Biirger,’’ exists from the pen of 
One Bier.in:. On it Hofmannsthal has 
drawn freely. For his new version he 


selected and adapted and added, for uni 
aim that he and Strauss jointly had in’ 


View. It was nothing less than to sub- 
stitute for the Ballet of Nations at the 
‘end of the play a.new opera of their 
~OWNn, “Ariadne on Naxos’’! In a letter to 


‘Dear 


ependent cp>-ra divore'ng it entirely from 
the preceding play. This of course left 
the incidental musie to “Der Birger als 
Kdelmann” high and dry—an orphan 
With the eoncert-hall as its only asylum 
Promptly Strauss revamped this music 
also, making it into an orchestral suite. 
{t contains most of the incidental] music 
to the play save a few vocal solos. But 
into the suite Strauss also incorporated 
‘h'ee numbers not in either the in 
dental music to the play nor ji 
‘Ariadne,’ but taken directly from, 
written in imitation of Lulli’s” origins! 
music for “‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.”’ 
(Lulli’s music has been issued in a mod:-s 
ern edition by J.-B. Weckerlin.) 


occur in either the incidental music to): 
‘Der Birger” nor in Weckeriin’s edition | 
of Lulli, Strauss has cast it into a style | 
‘consonant with his modern version of | 


uwUulli in the preceding and the following 
ouimber, 

VIl. Auftritt des Cléonte. Nach .Lulli. 
Mntrance of Cléonte, After Lulli). Evi- 
lently, in the making of the concert-suit, 
Strauss remembered of the character who 
iad been removed from Hofmannsthal’s 
book. The music, which is scored for 
muted strings, does not follow literally 
any number in Weckerlin’s score. Phra- 
ses and rhythms in several of the num- 
vers might easily have suggested it how- 
ver. The trio or middle section on the 
other hand is a literal transcription of 
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[A- Loy 124 am 
MPOSERS ‘of usic suffer not 
least from the inability of the 
human race to choose its birth- 
days. They practice their call- 
in.; in it rise to eminence. The world in 
which they are renowned would mark be- 


coming anniversaries—their fiftieth or 


their seventieth year. It turns to the 
date-books and lo! he whom it would 
honor was born out of season. In this 
America for both opera house and con- 
cert hall, the musical year. so-called, be- 
gins in October and ends in April. In 
Europe, for concerts, it is hardly longer, 
though opera flourishes through June. 
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the summer months—for exa 


Sis. 1, 
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Mvesture in which he comes rarely into 
theater or concert-hall. The conductor’s 


aApie 
ard Strauss. In Munich, on June 11, 1864, | , iv have been happier. 
he first saw the light. Accordingly, on choice could hardly have pple 
June 11, 1934, the world of music ON For contrast the “Symphonia Domes- 
both sides of the sea would heed his tica’—strauss at his amplest through a 


seventieth birthday. (Strauss, by the 


‘tone-poem fifty-odd minutes long; as- 


way, is notably well preserved.) Euro- | sembling a huge orchestra—eight horns, 


pean opera houses may do so timely. 
American concert halls must make 
choice between anticipation and retro- 
spect. More or less impregnated with 
the American spirit, Dr. Koussevitzky 
preferred anticipa‘ion; on Friday after- 
noon filled the Symphony Concert with 


numbers from Strauss. 


‘The conductor’s program-making could 
not have bren easy. Strauss’s operas 
vield little to the concert hall; while usu- 
ally, es with the dance of Salome, it is 
not of his best. His ballets, as the recent 
Suite from the Viennese ‘‘Schlagobers” 
suggested, are as unrewarding. His mis- 
cellaneous pieces are few, and usually 


routined. By common consent, though 


not quite deservedly, his early Sym-. 


phony, ‘From Italy,’’ is shelved. Seldom 
nowadays does ‘‘Macbeth,”’ which is first 
of his tone-poems, come to hearing; or 
the ‘‘Alnine Symphony,’’ which is last. 


In practice the concert-conductor seek- | 


ing a commemorative and a characteris- 
tic “Strauss program,’ must choose 
among the shorter and the longer tone- 
poems. Since the endurance of the hu- 
man ear, and the human mind behind it, 
is limited; he may prudently take no 
more than one of the latter. (Fancy 
“Zarathustra” piled on “Hin Heldenle- 
ben” and “Don Quixote” capping both)! 
The shorter tone-poems are played 
almost to surfeit; while one, ‘““‘Death and 
Transfiguration,’ is beginning to show 
unmistakably the scars of time. So many 
of the tone-poems, besides, are music of 
characterization—Don Juan and Till, Don 
Quixote and The Hero, in degree Zara- 
thustra. 

The ingenious Koussevitzky, than 
whom there is no more fertile program- 
maker in American or European concert- 
halls, found a way out of these dilemmas. 
He remembered the Suite that Strauss 
assembled from his incidental music to 


ihe German version of Moliére’s ‘‘Le| 


Bourgeois Gentilhomtne,” what time that 
comedy was prologue to his opera, ‘“Ari- 
adne on Naxos.” Only once had it been 
heard in Symphony “Hall thirteen years 
ago; then with one ‘number needlessly 
shornaway. More tothe point, it was music 
of Strauss’s theater-prime—the years that 


followed ‘“‘Elektra” and “Der Rosenkava-. 


lier.”’ It was written in nine divisions, 
each relatively short, for an orchestra 
relatively small, in which each player 
had his separate part. Now and then it 
harked back from Strauss to Lully, who 
in the sixteen-sixties provided Moliére 


with musical interlude or accompani-| 
ment. Furthermore: it exhibited Strauss | 


nimble and light, witty and fanciful, 
working fine-pointed and in miniature— 


woodwinds in fours, strings in propor: 
‘tion; into this vast symphonic and or. 
chestral fabric infusing the _ intimate 
sensations and emotions of domesticity, 
by it conveying them to an audience pre- 
sumed to be as tense as composer, con- 
ductor and players. The ‘“‘Domestica,”’ 
moreover, remains disputable Strauss. 
When a plentiful composer is passing his 
seventieth year, a tradition has estab- 
lished itself for his works. In English 
and American concert-halls that tradition 
affirms the ‘‘Domestica’’ least admirable 
and distinguished of the tone-poems save 
only the ‘‘Alpine Symphony”; counts it 
over-long and over-blown; more than 
usually encumbered with the composer's 
errors of taste and escapades into a 
peculiar humor; would have it exer- 
' cise of masterful technique rather than 
of character zing or pret'zing invention. 
Familiarly Dr. KouSsevitzky rejects the 
' tradition. Biennially, since 1927. he has 
played the ‘“‘Domestica’”’ as so much 
music, regardless of warrantable or un- 
warrantable “programs;’’ re-adjusted its 
| proportions; refined wuron its texture? 
| glossed over .ts unsymp‘%thetic pages; 
made it sound with an :itegrity and 
measure, a Plasticity and intensity as 
well, that no conductor hereabouts has 
hitherto achieved. In the concert-experi- 
ence of most lis‘eners Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
‘“Domestica”’ is unique. By record and by 
memory not another conductor projects 
it quit’ in b's ‘asion. Hi: visual pres- 
ence, leading orchestra and audience 
through it. somehow haunts recollection 
—a conductor in the full, eager exercise 
of his powers, posseSsed by the music, 
vet a’S? %seeossine Hlavers and hearers 
In a ceremonial program he had reason 
to repeat this “Dorestica’’ Once more 
the audience heaped it with applause, 


‘ 


{ 
| 
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As the convert Was conce'ved, so also 
it was accompl shed. The Sui e from the 
incidental music to ‘‘Le Boureeos Gentil- 
homme” gave immediate and continuing 
pleasure. It charmed in the little Minuet 
that is second rumboer: ava nin the music 
that usre sin Dorantes avd Doriméns, not 
only with gentle recoco ceremony but in 
the amused retrospect with which we 
nthers sit by. It was merry and graphic in 
the episode of the fencing-master, the 
tailors and the dance of the young ser- 
vants, It characterized the tailors with 
happy touches of playful mockery; did as 
much, a litt'’e less playfully, for Mons‘eur 
Jourdain himself and the pomposities of 
his dinner. (Who thinks twice, unless he 
cnuooses to carp, sat the allusions to “Rhein- 
gold’? and “Den Quixote,” if in fact the 
ear catches them at all?) Herve and there 
the wistful, ha'f-snoken sertiment thai 


Strauss would sSUpstitute :or emo‘ion in | 
these puppets. At the next turn the_ 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By GEORGE S. McMANUS 


sensitive artifice that keeps Lulli his an- # ai 
cient self, though he speak in quasi- | from. “Det Bucrger eet eae e tenes 
ec 


ee ed on 
modern idiom. Often a dart of wit; at | Moliere’s play, ‘‘Le Bourgeois Gentilho oe 
sgpuia Aiprstica. op. 88. FEE 10- AOS 


will a broader stro'’e of humor. 

Everywhere a light hand and high 
spirits, at need a grace and courtliness 
that Strauss discloses only on occasional] | 
pages of his theater-music. Above all, 
the rest, inexhaustible technical resource 
and nearly flawless technical felicity. (The 
hearer in his pleasure may forgive the 
stopped trumpet intruding into one of the 
final pages). In mind, and imagination 
Strauss perceives What he would accom- 
plish; finds the means wherewith to ac- 
complish it precisely and in character: 
adds the implication and the decoration 
which are style. Not only virtues put 
glories. Seventy years on and next to 
never, outside such misfortunes as “In- 
termezzo”’ and “Schlagobers,”’ has Strauss 
been sloppy; while sloppiness was, and is, 
a malady of bis long day. And here in 
these nine miniatures a Strauss who can 
work as finely as he works richly in the 
far-spreading tone-poems. A Strauss, 
time and again, justly or unjustly, re- 
proached with vulgarities, who can also, 
in this rare Suite, put to paper an aris- 
tocratic music; with it beguile democratic 
ears. 


| 


eee ee 


The Koussevitzkian ‘‘Domestica’’ kept 
and intensified familiar qualities. Within 
the dimensions of a full orchestra, the 
final fugue ran light and merry and egay: 
an exuberant music, final idealization of 
the Straussian domesticity; the composer 
once more bending a musical form to his 
expressive will. . . . Again the glow 
of the middle measures in which Strauss 
forgets the drudgery inseparable from the 
creative faculty and remembers only the 
heat and urge. So keen is Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky to achieve beauty from. these 
pages that he tends to subdue their full- 
est sonorities. . . . . One more the 
light and tender hand upon the music 
that is presumed to mirror the child. 
, . The definitions of ihe beginning, 
clear and warm. At every need the veil- 
ing, glamouring works of the conductor’s 
imagination and the orchestra’s tone to 
cloak the intrusion of the coarser 
Strauss, No conductor within memory so 


‘musicality’ of the ‘‘Domestica.”’ 

Few orchestras could have seconded 
him as well. Throughout again went the 
Strauss of endless resource and mastery 
in every art of the composer upon form 
and substance, movement and color, The 


Strauss who wrought the miniatures of | 
the music to ‘‘Le Bourgeois Gentil-. 


homme,” works as surely and richly over 
the broad eanvas of the ‘‘Domestica’’—~ 
works and kindles. For in both to his 
every stroke and range the men of the: 
orchestra matched theirs. H. T. FP, 


esterday’s weather was undoubtedly 
the reaSon for more vacant seats in 
Symphony hall than we have noticed at 
any other concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony this season. The entire pro- 
gram was given over to works by Rich- 
ard Strauss. Whether the works chosen 
represent Strauss at his beSt, is probably 
a matter of taste. Conductors are evi- 
dently resigned to the fact that no 
matter what they choose, Someone else 
is sure to find it inadequate or unrepre- 
sentative from one angle or another. 
We are always grateful for a Strauss 
program that leaves off the sentimentali- 
ties of his “Death and Transfiguration.” 
We invariably rejoice when such a 
program includes “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
Strauss, the ironical, the witty, the gro- 
tesque, even the amorous, is alWays 
greater, in our opinion, than the Strauss 
who would be impressive or profound. 
Yesterday’s program began with the 
Orchestral Suite from “Der Buerger als 
Edelmann,” for small orchestra, with 
the pianoforte functioning as part of 
the group. When the composer turned 
to this orchestral setting, instead of that 
of the very large orchestra he had em- 
ployed in so many of his works, he may 
be Said to have at least anticipated 
What Stravinsky and others did later. 
The suite itself has much charm and 
contains some of the composer’s special 
brand of wit. It is scored with a deft- 
ness that again proves his great mas- 
tery of his medium, whether great or 
small. Dr. Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra seemed in fine 


form al] afternoon. The result was! 
some more of the remarkable playing ' 


that we have come to expect from this 
great instrument. The pianoforte part 
of the suite was intrusted to Mr, San- 
roma, who in all phases, played with 
the utmost effectiveness. 

Of the “Sinfonia Domestica” there 
is nothing new to say. It has been de- 
scribed time and again. The admirers 


of this piece, which is one of the larg- 


truly and persistently affirms the. est of Strauss’s orchestral works, still 


find it a work of great vitality and inter- 
est, representing, as it does, a day in 
the life of the composer, his wife and 


‘his infant son. The son is now a rather 


learned man and has edited the cor- 


‘respondence between his father and 


Hugo von Hofmansthal, who collaborat- 
ed with Strauss in mostof his operatic 
WOrKS. 

It is interesting to note that Strauss 
net long ago wrote a “Parergon”’ to the 
“Domestica,” scored for pianoforte and 
orchestra. Here the pianoforte part is 
for the left hand alone, and was writ- 
ten especially for an Austrian planist 
who lost his right arm during the war. 
The “Parergon” deals largely with the 
theme that concerned the Child of the 
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“Domestica,” 


Some of the best and some of the|}, 


most beautiful music of the “De 

is ‘1 the last section. In yesterday's 
performance-—as in the recent perform. 
ance Of Elgar’s “Enigma Variations’’—~ 
the realization came of some wonderful 
tympani playing. Both of these works 
make special demands on the tympani, 
and in both cases they were coped with 
in remarkable fashion. 

Y rday’s audience found great de- 
light 4n the suite cand also enjoyed a 
performance of the “Domestica” that 
would have brought great satisfaction 
to the composer, 

On Tuesday of next week, the fourth 
concert of the Beethoven Cycle will 
bring the overture to “Coriolanus” and 
the Sixth and Seventh symphonies. On 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
the program presents Richard Burgin 
as soloist in the violin concerto by 
Sibelius. Other numbers wil] be the 
third Brandenburg concerto by Bach, 
“La Valse” by Ravel, and the first per- 
formance of a symphony by Berdzowsky. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The 70th birthday of Richard 
Strauss will occur on the 10th of next 
June. If this once foremost figure in 
German music were to be honored 
at the Symphony concerts, it had to 
be during the present season, which 
will be over before the actual natal 
day falls, or during the season to 
come. Dr Koussevitzky therefore 
chose the former, and devoted the 
Symphony concerts this week to 
Strauss’ “Symphonia Domestica” and 


absurdities so common to the literary 
ases of Strauss’ “program” music. 
This indigestible pasticcio was found 
too long for an evening’s performance, 
so librettist and composer decided to 
divorce “Ariadne” from “Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” and let her make 


her way in the world as an operatic 


entity. Revising his score, Strauss 
finally produced the suite heard this 
week, and which, by coincidence, is 
revived almost 13 years to a day 
after its American premiere here, un- 
der Monteux, in February, 1921. 
Though some feel that the literary 
ideas a composer may have inwardly 
associated with a composition neces- 
arily must be considered, when ap- 
praising the musical value of that 
composition, others, seemingly with 
more reason, insist that a program is 
a convenient weathervane, but not 
essential to symphonic comfort. The 
ultimate fate of the music of Strauss. 
like that of all other composers, will 
depend purely upon the music; upon 
ite distinction of ideas; whether it is 
skillfully or crudely written: whether 
it appeals to one’s imagination or 
proves a-deadly bore. 
The “program” of “Symphonia Do- 
mestica” is silly, but page after page 
of the score glows with the zest and 


the imaginative power of the man 


who wrote “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Don 
Juan” and “Tod und Verklaerung.” 
And these better pages are instru- 
mentated with all the wealth of detail 


and the genius for unusual sonorities 


the orchestral suite, which the com- that typify the truly creative Strauss. 
poser drew from incidental music he! This work, unfortunately, like al- 


composed more than 20 years ago to 
a curiously pieced-together German 


‘most every other of-large proportions 
‘by Strauss, is flawed by measures 


version, by Hugo von Hofmannsthal | where the flow of ideas has dried, 


of Moliere’s comedy, “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” 

This program was shrewly assem- 
bled, however odd it may at first ap- 
pear. For of the better known larger 
scores of Strauss, the “Symphonia 
Domestica” has not been over-played 
in Boston. And though the little suite 
is hardly of symphonic stature, since 


which are filled either with snatches 
'from previous works or with lifeless 
| Paerne. For all his indubitable 


greatness, Strauss, like Wagner and 
Schubert, apparently was not given 
the power of self-vriticism or that 
of knowing when he had written 
himself into prolixity. 

The merit of the suite from "Le 


it is scored for but 37 instruments, it Bourgeois Gentilhomme” lies in its 
does reveal an aspect of Strauss little | exuberance, its crispness, and the 
‘nown to the average concert-goer: abundance of bluff humor proverbial- 
that of a man who could mementarily | !Y associated with Strauss. Making 
dispense with the huge orchestral ap-,"° pretenses of any sort, the score 
paratus for which his name had be- C4M Stand on its own value for what 
come a by-word, and write effective- |1¢ 1S—aingeniously-contrived _ light 
ly for a small group. music. } ee wis 

To Hoffmannsthal’s surgical re-{. Dr Koussevitzky will give first per- 
vision of Moliere’s play, a little opera, {0™Mances next week to a new Sym- 
“Ariadne auf Naxos,” upon which Phony by Berezowsky. The program 
Strauss and Hofmannsthal had collab- Will include the Violin Concerto of 
orated, was appended. Incidentally Sibelius, with Richard Burgin as solo- 
not much was left of the original ‘St; Bach’s Third Brandenburg Con- 
purpose of Moliere’s comedy, and the C¢rto for strings,and the choreographic 
psychological emphasis which result- ey /$'\ l, “La. Valse.” 
ed was, incidentally, akin to those [eF/b,/99Y 36m C. W. D. 
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STRAUSS’ 
DAY WITH 
~ SYMPHONY 


Eh 


His Tone Poem, “Do- 


° 99 
mestica, Beauty 


in Sound 
EA Fa IFPY Pek 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In anticipatory recognition of the 
70th birthday of Richard Strauss, 
which falls on June 11 next, Dr. 


die-hards scQrn it now—two things have 
contributed. \First, this music that to- 
day séems so @lear and Straightforward 
was once not ‘only bafflingly complex 
but strange im. its idiom. Its disso- 
)mances were cficophénies in 1904, its 
ravishing harmc&ies bizarre. And sec- 
ond, interest in @nd indignation at the 
programme have \given way, at least 
with most of us, to a concentration on 
and absorption inthe music itself. 
When we forget or politely ignore the 
disagreeing aunts and uncles, the pro- 
testing child and the disputing parents, 
and study or hear the score as a Syvim- 
phony in F major in one m yvement, we | 
find that it contains page »upon page | 
of the most beautiful music that 
Strauss has given us and that a con- 
summate mastery of musical Means is | 
writ largely over every measute. 

Still a third reason for the ey at-— 
titude toward Strauss’ tone-poem Wo. 8 
may be found in the change that has. 
come over the performances of it. Yes- | 
terday Dr. Koussevitzky even more | 
than before saw in the music nothing 
but beauty, poetry, animal spirits and | 
overflowing joy, and brought nothing | 
else from it. The squalling child was) 
but a flicker,\on the surface; the climax 
| of the double fugue, that is surely one 
| or the seven wonders of the _ tonal 
| world, was but a climax, not a cat- 
_aclysm. At the end the audience which 


i 
: 


| by every sign had heard the music 


r . 4 ‘ | S , ¢ ws ; " , . vg , ¢ fe 
Koussevitzky at the Symphony Cans! sympathetically, recalled the conductor 


cert of yesterday afternoon presented 
a Strauss programme consisting of 
the Suite from the incidental music 
to Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” and the “Symphonia Domes- 
tiga,” 

This “Buerger als Edelmann” 
music, artificial, rococo. recalling the 
gallant style of a vanished epoch, 
deitly scored for 36 instruments, is 
of the lesser Strauss, however charm- 
ing, a product not of the heart but 
of the mind. The ‘““Domestica,” in 
most respects antipodal to it, is of 
the greater Strauss. Posterity may 
even say. the greatest. 


ee ee 


RAVISHINGLY BEAUTIFUL 


Some of the early notices of the 
“Domestica” now sound @s asinine as 
Ruskin’s celebrated diatribe against 
“Die Meistersinger,”’ Even in the pages 
of a standard music lexicon there is 
Sober reference to the piece’s “ap- 
palling poverty” of thematic invention, 
Poverty this may be, but it is the 
wealth of the Indies beside much that 
has been put on Paper Since, even by 
Strauss himself. 

To the gradual reversal of opinion re- 
Sarding the ‘‘Domestica’—for only the 


until he bade the greatly deserving ore 
chestra bow in acknowledgment of the 
applause 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra | 

In celebration of ‘the seventieth | 
birthday anniversary of the com~_ 
poser this year, Dr. Koussevitzky | 
devoted the concerts of Feb. 9-10 
to works by Richard Strauss, list-. 
ing the Orchestral Suite from “Der. 
Burger als Edelmann” based on, 
Moliére’s Play, “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” and the “Symphonia 
Domestica,” Op. 53. | 

On Feb. 11-12 in the year 1921, | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
offered a first performance in! 
America of “Der Birger als Edel-| 
mann.” At that time the ,audience 
gave it an enthusiastic reception, 
even though it contained much 
that was “modern,” being written in 
(at that time) a comparatively new 
idiom. Yesterday’s performance also | 
roused great enthusiasm, but it also | 
demonstrated the rapidity with) 
which we assimilate new musical | 
imagery, for ‘‘Der Burger” no longer 
arrests the attention through its. 
harmonic complications so much as. 
through its melodious progressions. 
We have traveled a long distance 
from its simplicities, but the piece’ 
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‘Marked the entire performance 
‘which served to bring forward the 
vir agers of individual members of) 
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%, the Symphony Concert on Saturday 
* @&to record, First the general, warm 
and long applause for Mr, Burgin, at the 


end of Sikelius’s Violin-Concerto, in which 


he again played the solo-part. Six times, 
unless the count slipped, he was recalled 
in plaudits that needed no urging. With- 
in recollection that stretches back over 
his fourteen years as concert-nfaster, on 
no similar occasion has he played with 
means. such 
warmth of tone, such diversified and 
stirring musical speech. For the 
first times on Friday and Saturday, 


jhe stood before a familiar audience ma- 


tured and released. By the same tokens 
Sibelius’s Concerto is now as firmly es- 
tablished in the repertory and with the 
audiences of the Symphony Concerts as 
are his major symphonies, 
sented it when it was first heard. thanks 
to Maud Powell, in 1907) who quite forgot 
it in the long interval between 1912 and 
1929, have either vanished from the sym- 
Phonic scene or now stand by to cheer. 

In the second place there were frank 
opinions to be heard of Mr. Berezovsky’s 
new symphony and of the unusual op- 
portunity he has enjoyed these three 
years at the Symphony Concerts. To 
every conductor his protégés. A Tos- 
eanini, a Koussevitzky, a Stokowski, 


‘would not ‘be himself ‘in other essential 


|qQualities, did he not find and cultivate 
_ them. 


Once upon a time at Symphony 


| Hall, there was Mr. Tansman, the Pari- 


\Sian Pole, 
| finally went. 


who came, returned, and 
Now there is Mr. Berezov- 


sky with a suspicion abroad and ex- 
pressed that he also is drawing. near to 


end. Not the least of Dr. Koussevitzky’'s 
distinctions is his tireless zeal for young 
vomposers from whatever quarter they 
may come. It is a glory of the Sym- 
phony Concerts in his time that they 
make room for oncoming talents; that 
most such are heard sympathetically and 
encouragingly. But in three years, three 
occasions for Mr. Berezovsky—and three 
unmistakably minor works. out. of the 
common stock of modernity. H. T. P. 


Most who re- 


FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


Sixteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 16, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 17, at 8.15 o'clock 


. Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major, 


for String Orchestra 
Allegro moderato. 
Allegro. 


Berezowsky Symphony No. 2, Op. 18 


I. Allegro ma non tanto. 
II. Allegro giocoso. 
III. Largo assai. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 


(First performance) 


see abo Snst 


foerf. Bb fo 
add Atvitws ete: 


Sibelius . Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D minor, Op. 47 


Allegro moderato. 
Adagio di molto. 
Allegro ma non tanto. 


“La Valse,’’ Choreographic Poem 


SOLOIST 
RICHARD BURGIN 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised ee of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. srown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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continues to make its appeal espe- @ ° 
cially in the sections containing Second Occasions 
measures in Minuet form. Finesse At 
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Didar T the Symphony Concert on Saturdav 
_ the orchestra and incidently to evening there were two incldedis 
reveal a fundamental reason for aah to record. First the general. warm 
‘ability to maintain so high a]/and long applause for Mr, Burgin at the 
‘standard of excellence. rig of Sil uss i aged eretaton erio, in which 
To one listener, the “Symphonia | © a8ain piayed tne solo-part. Six times, ! 
Domestica” was both naive and|'Mless the count slipped, he was recalled FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 16, at 2.30 o'clock 
irritating. There seems to be so much | in plaudits that necded no urging. With- 
which could be omitted with WG botoe ure eee apg Ovel 
detriment to the story that one|no similar occasion has he layed with | k 
grows impatient while waiting for | such free command of every snare such SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 17, at 8.15 o'cloc 
the really pertinent portions of the} warmth of tone, such diversified and 
tale. The work came to a perform-| stirring inusical speech. lor the 
-ance, however, which brought warm|first times on Mriday and Saturday, 
| response from the audience. ie tpi hyd . ie 3 eudiono® ma- 
-Ured and released. yV the same tokens 
Sibelius’s Concerto is now as firmly es- , Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major, 
tablished in the repertory and with the for String Orchestra 
audiences of the Symphony Concerts as | 
are his major symphonies, Most who re I. Allegro moderato. 
sented it when it was first heard, thanks Allegro. 
to Maud Powell, in L907, who quite forgot 
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Symphony No. 2, Op. 18 


_4n_ the second place there were frank I. Allegro ma non tanto. 
Opinions to be neard of Mr. Berezovsky’s Il. Allegro giocoso. Wee 
new symphony and of the unusual op- : Bik 

BREE iva tone PPh ig haps III. Largo assai. JIE KS, 

portunity he has enjoved these three . , 

years at the Symphony Concerts. LO IV. Allegro con brio. 

every conductor his protégés. A Tos- (First performance) 

canini, a Koussevitzky, a Stokowski. 

would not be himself in other essential] 

qualities, did he not find and cultivate 

them. Once upon a time at Symphony 

Hall, there was Mr. Tansman, the Pari- 

sian Pole, who came, returned, and Sibelius : . Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D minor, Op. 47 
finally went. Now there is Mr. Berezov- 

Sky with a suspicion abroad and ex- } Allegro moderato. 

pressed that he also is drawing near to Adagio di molto. 

end. Not the least of Dr. Koussevitzky’s Allegro ma non tanto. 

listinctions is his tireless zeal for voung 
composers trom whatever quarter they 
may come. [It is a glory of the Sym- 
phony Concerts in his time that they 
make room for oncoming talents: that 
most such are heard sympathetically and 
encouragingly. But in three years, three 
occasions for Mr. Berezovsky—and three SOLOIST 
unmistakably minor works out of the 


common stock of modernity. Ei. 1. P. RICHARD BURGIN 


‘La Valse,’’ Choreographic Poem 
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There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 

Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 

it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. srown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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‘Bach Returns, 
Sibelius Anew. — 


‘ 
' 


Young and Old 


ad 


' 


‘Mr. Burgin’s Full Afternoon, 


The Amiable Symphony 
Of Berezovsky 


Fast? (73 9 Vaan 


LD BACH has come,” cried Fred- 
erick the Great when in the last 
years of his life the ageing | 
Cantor journeyed from Leipzig | 
to Potsdam to visit the King as patron 
and amateur of music. For the first 
time in the current season in his 


own unvarnished person, ‘‘old Bach” 1e- 
iurned to Symphony Hall on Friday 
afternoon. There a full two thousand 
listeners, instead of one condescending 
prince, gave him hearty welcome, 
Though the Mass in B minor is to be 
heard in March, Dr. Koussevitzky has 
been uncommonly sparing of late with 
the orchestral Bach. Through fiftecn 
pairs of concerts he had been heard only 
once, and then in Schinberg’s expansive 
arrangement of a Prelude and Fugue, 
originally written for organ. Now under 
the composer’s arm was his third Brand- 
enburg Concerto, for strings, in (¢ major 
—fthe Concerto that many may remem: 
ber by the absence of a slow movement. 
As usual the conductor distributed it 
through a diminished but adeptly bal- 


anced string choir. 


By all odds the Concerto was exhilarat- 
ing to hear. An audience that had 
listened eagerly clapped with equal zest. 
True enough, Bach was well into his 
thirties when he wrote these Concertos 
for a princely master at Céthen and for 
his friend, the Margrave of Brandenburg. 
None the less, beside the masterpieces of 
the later years, they seem, two centuries 
on, the work of a young, sensitive com- 
poser at the top of his bent. In this 
particular Concerto, in fact, Bach would 
not pause for slow, introspective song; 
after two formal chords for spacing, 
passed from an exuberant Allegro Mod- 
erato to a still more exuberant Allegro. 


The ardor, the vitality, the copious 
flow of this Concerto endure to this day. 
It seems to spring from an inexhaustible 
source, from a spirit that will neither dry 
nor weary. It is young, happy, joyous 
Bach, before he was engrossed in the 
mysteries of the Christian faith and the 
dogmas of Christian practice, to say 
nothing of the routine of a churchly 
job. Already he is adept with his modest 
medium, with the resources of invention 
ana craft. The listener cannot choose 
but hear this Concerto in G major with 
the exhilaration in which it was written 
-—the more when Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his string choir share and impart it, 
There is not little to be said for Bach as 
court-composer. 


ed 


Along also came Sibelius with his Con- 
certo for Violin. With reason Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky prefers him with a portfolio of 
symphonies. In the conductor's Sibelian 
repertory none of the earlier tone-poems 
has place, though one and another mignt 
bear occasional rehearing. The only ex- 
cursion he permits us listeners into 
Sibelius at the turn of the century is 
this solitary Violin-Concerto. Unless 
memory slips, for no other instrument 
has the composer written such a piece. 
To this day one may wonder why he 
chose the form. A concerto susgests a 
certain deference to the player thereof; 
while Sibelius was ever accustomed—un- 
less he were working for the theater— 
to go his own way. By purpose and 
nature a concerto is a displayful thing; 
while if ever there was sworn foe to vir- 
tuosity and any sort of tonal ostentation, 
it is Jan Sibelius. 

The concerto-form, besides, ties the 
composer tight—the exposition, “‘passage- 
work,’’ contrasts, transitions, cadenza of 
the first movement; a second for song 
and sentiment—only , Beethoven and 
Brahms have dared to risk introspection, 
passion and beauty within those narrow 
confines; the third for rhythm, pace and 
incidental fireworks; along the whole 
course an adroit tipping of the balance, 
now in the orchestra’s, oftener in the 
‘virtuoso’s, favor. Only one explanation 
seems semi-plausible. From boyhood into 
young manhood Sibelius studied and 
played the violin assiduously; so came to 
‘cherish it; therefore wrote for it. 


Resolved to make the Concerto, the 
composer did a good job with it, for 1908, 
Which is date. His Second Symphony 
was only a year behind him; the third and 
the series to follow five years ahead. 
Clearly enough the slow movement of the 
Concerto turns backward. Here is the 
Sibelius who had the ;:olk-music of his 
country punning in his head; who looked 


He sounds his themes; plies his counter- with feeling on Finnish maidens sitting 


point; whips or holds firm his rhythms; 


in the summer sun, on all the rest 


sets his three groups of instruments— that those who would have him national! 
_ Violins, violas, violoncellos—to a tireless and geographical composer take pen in 


_game of give-and-take, pitch-and-toss, 
with his running figures; makes the most 
of contrast, transition and mere reitera- 
tion; filings off the whole with unflagging 
gusto and flourish. 


hand to describe. This Adagio is purling, 


shimmering, soft-textured music properly 


permeated with ingratiating sentiment, 
properly tinged with relieving hints of 
not too deep a melancholy. The violin 


may unfold it in singing voice, rising and 
falling against a lucent orchestral back- 
ground. Equally sensitive to tone and to 
sentiment was-Mr. Burgin as he played 
this calmly flowing, finely tempered song. 


At the true Sibelian mean he kept it, 


neither honeying his measures which is 
one temptation, nor lightening them, 
Which is the other. 

The individual and the universal Sibe- 
lius has more to say in the other two 
movements. The first is direct, concise 
and sinewy enough to look forward to the 
symphonies to come. In germ there are 
characteristic procedures that those sym- 
phonies were to ripen: a bare, clear at- 
mosphere that they were to sharpen, The 
composer modifies orthodox form to suit 
his purpose as though it existed for him, 
not he for it. From small. beginnings he 
unfolds and concentrates an intensive 
music. Yet, for once achieving a tour de 
foree, he finds room along the wav for 
nearly every exaction that a composer 


who is also violinist may impose on a 


fellow-fiddler. 


In the finale Sibelius frankly. goes on | 
violinistic spree, Berserker fashion. He, 


ties and unties fiddler’s knots sets fid- 


dler’s fireworks a-rocketing, flings figures | 


this way and that, snaps his rhythms 
hither and thither, all with a gusto that 
Mr. Burgin does not yet entirely release 
But at every repetition he gains new 
freedoms, more varied and_ intensified 
speech. with this full-packed music 
In his playing as in his conduct- 
ing, more and more he overcomes the old 
besetting self-consciousness, The unspar 
ing program-book set him in his earl 
forties. Evidently he is a musician at 
matures late. It was good to hear a 
eral applause that mingled the phaiaa tite 


of the moment with years of 
te personal re. 


The other composers of 
made what head they aieht aeee oe 
exhilarating Bach, this tight-grippin 
Sibelius. For the most part the music ps 
Ravel escapes the penalties of time and 
change. His manifold skill his er 
vading sense of design, means and ih 
priate style preserve it. But nowadays 
the post-war ‘‘La Valse’ wil] not bear bo 
many repetitions. Prudently Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has put it by for a season Gr 
two. Heard anew on Friday, its tone- 
Picturing of chaos engulfing a sensuous 
world seemed a rather empty rhetorie 
Che waltz itself remains a pleasingly sen- 
suous tune with becoming nostalic 
touches, Perhaps it would all have 


Sounded bettier had conductor and orches- 
tra been les.s disposed to wring it drv. 
see eephi zovsky’s nhew Symphony is 
ns » Ci€ar, ingratiating. He remembers 
1€ overflowwing stock of music in thase 
days and like nearly every other young 
Composer draws from it. He succeeds 
better witla surfaces than with substance; 
more abounds in oraftsman’s devices 
than in musica] thought. He is original 
enough to devise a scherzo that shuns 
& whirl of rhythms and colors and light 
fantasy, that-prefers a fine virile tumult 


at beginning and end. For such music 
he has a natural and cultivated inclina- 
tion; So shapes and fills his finale. 
‘Everywhere, however, the listener may 
find his attention wandering from the 
musical jdea and the infused mood to a 
workmanship that is fertile, sensitive, 
/adroit; neither too orthodox nor too mod- 
(ernistic:; amiable, fanciful, even imagina- 


tive—ir, little things. It is the misfor-. 
| tune ot* these lesser composers that the. 
| symphionic tradition asks more than that. 


Perhayys they can relax it or turn it in 


,&@ nevy direction. In a freer world it) 
should be no reproach to a symphony — 


_that it is only light and sensitive, adroit 

jand pleasing, the interest and the enter- 
tai. zment of half an hour. As it happened 
Mozart and Haydn wrote not a few that 
‘re only such. Bes ee 


Conecert-Halls 


And Composers 
In This Town 


| 


New Symphony in Prospect, 
Mr. Piston’s Fortunes, 
Programs to Hapd 
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HE NOVELTY on {ites 


program at Symphony Hall is 

Nicolai Berezovsky’s Second 

Symphony, Opus 18, in first per- 
formance anywhere. This young com- 
poser iiay be recalled from two previous 
appearances in Boston—when in March, 
1931 he was conductor in his First Sym- 
phony at a Monday concert; when in the 
fall of the same year he played his vio- 
lin concerto at the regular Friday and 
saturday series. Born in Leningrad in 
1900, he settled in this country in 1922. 
Contrary to most precedent, his musical 
training was begun in Europe but comi- 
pleted in America, where he made final 
studies with Kochanski in violin-playing, 
with Rubin Goldmark in composition. He 
has been a member of the New York 
Philharmonic Society and is at present 
on the musical staff of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company. His music has 
been played both in Europe and America, 
and he himself has conducted on both 
continents. This week, however, he pre- 
fers that Dr, Koussevitzky should pro. 
duce his new work. 

Labelled “Symphony, No. 2,” it seems 
an orthodox modern symphony in four 
movements: Allegro ma non tanto, 5-8: 
Allegro giocoso, alla breve; Largo assai, 
4-4; Allegro con brio, alla breve. ‘The 
orchestra is not notably large: a piccolo 
and two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets 
and bass clarinet, two bassoons and con- 
tra-bassoon, six horns. four trumpets, ° 
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three trombones and tuba, the usual 


strings. The percussion section, however, 
assembles kettle-drums, cymbals,  tri- 
angle, base-drum, snare-drum, ,wood- 
block, temple-blocks, xylophone, ‘small 
bells, celesta. Since the symphony is 
without program, and generally unadven- 
turous a listing of the thematic content 
of the several movements must suffice 
for preliminary note. 

The first movement contains the usual 
two contrasted themes, the first sung at 
once by clarinet, 5-8, with traces of 
whole-tone scale; the second, more lyric, 
sung first by oboe, 2-4 With them the 
composer travels through the orthodox 
exposition, development (agitated near 
its close) recapitulation. . . The 
second movement is the scherzo, in the 
principal section of which a_ single, 
actively rhythmed theme prevails. The 
“trio,’”’ meno mosso, for wood-winds 
and brass only, affords the contrast. The 
Climax comes with an augmentation of 
the principal theme. . . . Wood: 


——= at 


winds sing the principal theme of the} 


slow movement, a theme almost Handel- 
ian in character.. Again there is a single 
contrast-section, with oboe giving out the 


theme. There are slight references to. 


the principal theme of the first move. | 


ment. . . . The finale begins with a 


virile theme for. strings and _ horns. . 


treated in canon-form. There are many 
subsiliary motivs, but the principal con- 
trasting theme, martial in character, is 
heard from fullwood-winds, horns and 
trumpets There is a new theme fo 


trombones in the coda. The movement | 
ends with further canonic treatment of | 


the principal theme. A. H. M. 


SYMPHONY — 
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SIBELIUS 
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Violin Concerto Chief 
Highlight With Burgin 
Soloist 

Ped (2) 53 We 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
To ihe magnificent performances 


of the seven symphonies of Sibehus 
achieved here during the past two sea- 














sons by Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
added yesterday an equally impres- 
Sive version of the Finnish composer's 


Violin Concerto, with Mr. Burgin as 


soloist. 


re ee 


CONCERTO THE CLIMAX 


This Concerto was the central part of 


the concert. What came before was 
prelude; what followed was aftermath. 
Specificaily the Concerto had heen pre- 
ceded by the Third Brandenburg Con- 
certo of Bach, played in virile style 
by a reduced string orchestra, and a 
brand new Symphony No. 2? of Nicolai 


Berezowsky, dedicated 1 Lr. IL O1S- | 
Sevitzky. Ravel's ‘La Valse” hroucht 
the end. 


Twice before had Mr. Burgin plaved 


| Sibelius’ Coneerto at the Svmphony 
| ‘ . : 
‘Concerts, in 1929 and in 1930, and plaved 


it authoritatively, with teehnical mas- 
tery and depth of feeling, with fin 
grasp of the composer's intention: for 


‘had he not played it in Sweden and in 


Norway under Sibelius himself? And 
in all respects he had on these ocea- 
S.ons the aid and support of Dr. ous. 
sFevitzkv and of his colleagues. 


Masterly Interpretation 


But the performance of yesterday 
seemed to go bevond those that had 
preceded it There was a more pene- 


trating intensity, a freer rhapsodizing 
in the improvisational first movement. 


an even more fervent expression in the 
slow division, an increased wildness in 
the last. Here was no mere virtuoso 


fiddling; here was interpretation in the 
truest sense, and a stirred audience re- 
sponded with prolonged appiause, 

Like those of Beethoven and. of 
Brahms, of Mendelssohn and of Tchai- 
kovsky, the Concerto of Sibelius is a 
work of symphonie calibre, an extra 
symphony if vou ehoose, in which the 
solo violin plays a commanding part. 
And better even than any of his pre- 
decessors does Sibelius keep his. or- 
Chestra from over-weighting the solo 
instrument, 


Berezowsky’s Symphony 


Of the new Symphony of Mr. Bere. 
ZOWSky there is not a great deal that 
need be said. Like the other Symphony 
and the Violin Concerto of this Ameri- 
canized Russian that had been heard 
here, the piece proves his competence 
but denies him an individual voice, The 
most noticeable influences in the Sym- 
phony of yesterday were those of Stra- 
vinsky and Prokofieff, particularly the 
latter. For that reason the tricksy 
Scherzo was the most successful of the 
four movements, Mr. Berezowsky, who 
Was present, was called to the stage to 
acknowledge the audience’s cordial ap- 
plause. Conductor and orchestra had 


votion that they bring even to fleldgling clan with a well-ordered orchestral tech- 


composers. , 
The performanee of Ravel's Waltz 


was an arresting one, but marred by an} 


nique; not afraid of dissonant sounds, 
but by no means enslaved to them. 
The symphony is of the conventional 


over-anxiety on Dr. Koussevitzky’s part | four-movement type. The first move- 


te achieve the utmost in color and ace 
eentuation, with the result that the | 
music seemed strangely contrived and) 
eonstrained. There emerged not so. 
much the waltz intoxicating as the 
walty ironical, and the audience ree 
sponded in kind, _ 





sYMPHONY CONCERT 
By GEORGE 5S. McMANUS 


Program: Bach, Brandenburg concerto No 
*° in G@ major for string orchestra; Bere- 
zowsky, Symphony No. 2, op. 18 (first per- 
formance): Sibelius, Concerto | for _ Violin 
and orchestra, op. 47:_ Ravel, “‘La Valse, 
choreographic poem. Soloist, Richard Bur-, 
gin. 

Interest in yesterday’s concert of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra céntred 
around Richard Burgin’s performance 


of the Sibelius violin concerto and in 
the first performance of Nicolai Bere- 


zowsky’s Second Symphony. The con- 
cert began with Bach’s Third Branden- 
burg Concerto and closed with Ravel’s 
“La Valse.” 

Mr. Burgin has probably never ap- 
peared to better advantage in Boston 
than he did yesterday. Except for the 
fact that the Sibelius Concerto bristles 
with difficulties, there is ample ground 


for wonder at the fact that it is so 
‘seldom played. The work itself is with- 
out doubt one of the important com- 
positions of Sibelius and is much better 


than most of the violin concertos that 
have been written in the last 40 years. 
Mr. Burgin played it con amore and 
with excellent effect. His colleagues 
in the orchestra united with the audi- 
ence in giving him applause that bor- 
dered on an ovation. All this was just- | 
ly deserved. 

Dr. Koussevitzky has a penchant for, 
first performances. Yesterday he! 
brought us a new symphony by Nicolai 
Berezowsky. It will be instructive, in 
seasons to come, to look back and trace 
the works that have been eagerly sought 


for further performances. We imagine 


the number will be small. On yester- 
day’s performance of the new symphony 


Dr. Koussevitzky had expended care- 
ful and zealous preparation. The com- 
poser was fortunate indeed, to have the 
plece so auspiciously presented. 

Mr. Berezowsky’s new symphony is 
not likely to start serious controversies. 
It is, however, the product of a fine 
and sénsitive musical nature. The com- 
poser makes no pretentious intellectual 
claims for the work; he rightly lets the | 


ment opens with much promise, both in 
tone coloring and emotional content. 
This promise is fulfilled to a considera- 
ble degree. ‘The scherzo and finale left 
us least convinced. In the scherZo Mr. 


'Berezowsky seemed to make more ef-. 
fort to be different, and he seemed not 
‘to be too convinced in accomplishing 


it. If our memory is not at fault, it is 
the climax at the end of this move- 
ment that vitalizes it. 

There is a goodly amount of clever- 
ness in the symphony and, except in 
the scherzo, it seems spontaneous, The 
slow movement is of a beauty that rises 
to heights of real eloquence. The final 
movement left us with no great impres- 
sions. There are passages that sound 
rather dry, alternating with others of 
very agreeable sOnorities. We do not 
cherish the task of making hasty esti- 
mates of new works. Mr. Berezowsky’s 
latest work may or may not be ‘‘just an- 
other modern symphony.” Its com- 
poser is innately musical, thoroughly 
competent and modest enough to give 
one hope for his. future. | 

Bach's Third Brandenburg Concert 
is really a concerto grosso. The con- 
trasting elements of which the con- 
certo style is made, are distinctly shown 
in the grouping of the instruments. 
‘Bach used the first movement, after he 
had brought out the Brandenburg Con- 
certos, as the introduction to one of his 
church cantatas, “Ich liebe den Hoech- 
stein,” turning the nine parts of the 
orchestra into 14, by the addition of 
two horns, two cbhoes and a taille, or 
alto oboe. There is every evidence that 
Bach’s own performance of the work 
included an improvised slow movement 
or instrumental recitative between the 
two movements heard yesterday. This 
most recent performance was more rou- 
tined than remarkable. The close of 
the first movement was given the usual 
ending of artificial dignity by resort to 
the time-worn tradition that any lively 
movement by Bach shall become, in its 
last bar or bars, at least an adagio. 
This is a pedantic formula that in no 
way reflects a scholarship built on es- 
thetic perception. 

On the other hand, we have never 
heard a better presentation of Ravel's 
“La Valse.” 

Next week’s program includes Loef- 
fler’s “Evocation,’” the Fourth Symph- 
ony by Brahms, Wolf’s “Prometheus,” 
for baritone with orchestra, and the 
“Entrance of the Queen of Sheba,” 
from Handel’s “Solomon.” 


“ag By Ps Orghgstra 
An ce tfo fi ine rformance 
of the Violin Concerto of Sibelius 
by Richard Burgin, Dr Koussevitzky 


and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday overshadowed the remain- 





played his difficult “usie with the de- | music speak for itself. He is a mus i=") 
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der of an uncommonly interesting 

program. ‘The concert began with; 
the Third Brandenburg Concerto, for 

strings, of J. S. Bach; continued with 

a first perforrnance of a new sym- 

phony by Nicolai Berezowsky, and 

ended with a gorgeous reading of 

Ravel’s equally gorgeous choreo- 

graphic poem “La Valse.’ 

Sibelius’ lofty concerto in D minor 
is probably the most greatly to be 
treasured work in this form since 
the violin converto of Brahms was 
set to paper. Again like that of 
Brahms, this masterpiece is less a 
concerto in the conventional sense 
than a large-proportioned symphonic 
dialogue between orchestra and solo 
violin. Like each of the seven sym- 
phonies of Sibelius, his concerto 
shuns rhetorical fireworks but com- 
municates most modestly and directly 
that genuine nobility of thought and 
feeling, characteristic of Sibelius at 
his best. None but a true musical 
poet could have felt so deeply and 
written so eloquently; only an artist 
of highest principles would have ae-. 
nied as consistently as Sibelius here | 
frenied, all claims upon the concerto | 
form of displav fo- its own sake. | 

Though the first two movements, | 
especially in the matter of harmony, 
are not externally typical of Sibelius, 
this concerto does possess those in- 
dividual qualities—indenendence of 
thought and idiom, concision and 
completeness of speech—-which per- 
vade all the best music of tne Finnish 
master. It should not be thought 
that a violinist has no opportunity 
to display his skill, on the contrary 
he is required throughout to cope. 
with formidable technical difliculties.. 
These are, however, incidental to: 
what the composer has to say. 

Mr Burgin’s performance of this 
concerto is perhaps now a standard 
hereabouts. He had the benefit of 
counsel in the matter of its interpre- 
tation from Sibelius himself. The 
concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony is, needless to say, one of the 
best-equipped musicians of Boston. 
Save for occasional discrepancies in 
pitch, one could not imagine a better 
performance of the work than Mr 
Burgin achieved = yesterday. He 
neither sentimentalized nor under- 
stressed Sibelius’ emotional discourse, 
nor did he neglect the slightest 
nuance of phrase or accent. 

Dr -Koussevitzky conducted the 
orchestral portion felicitously, exhib- 
iting p.rfect grasp of the relation 
of orchestra to soloist. He and Mr 
Burgin, are highly imaginative, 
musically speaking, and imagination 

is vital where the laconic Sibelius is 
concerned. Like Brahms and Beetho- 
‘ven, Sibelius can be played per- 
funetorily and thus be made to lose 
some of his potency; again and again 


one singled out passages that might 
have suffered at the hands of less 
gifted interpreters. 

Mr Berezowsky’s Symphony, cast 
more or less in conventional sym. 
phonic form, according to the com- 
poser, was finished last April. Bos- 
ton concert-goers became cognizant 
of Mr Berezowsky's talents, when his 
violin concerto and his earlier sym- 
phony were played here. The pres- 
ent work reveals both this ability 
and a tendency to dally with trivial 
thematic substance and with showy 
juggling of rhythms, -—The slow 
movement is the best of the three, 
though sporadic flights of inspiration 
are present elsewhere. 

The instrumentation is superb, at 
all times fine-textured and frequently 
ingenious in its choice of unusual 
combinations of instruments. Sug- 
gestions of jazz are continually lurk- 
ing in the background, even to 
“blues” in the slow movement. Had 
Mr Berezowsky not been prone to 
the restlessness, so common to much 
contemporary music, that does not 
exhilarate but only irritates most 
listeners, his symphony would have 
been much more effective. He 


| obviously has a sense of formal pro- 


portion and knows how to work up 
exciting climaxes. Mr Berezowsky 
was present, and appeared several 
times upon the stage after his music 
had been played. 

The setting for orchestra and bari- 
tone which Hugo Wolf wrote for 
Goethe’s poem “Prometheus” will 
next week stand upon a Boston Sym- 
phony program for the first time. 
David Blair McClosky will be soloist. 
“The Entrance of the Queen of 
Sheba” from MHandel’s_ oratorio 
“Solomon”; “Evocation,” by Charles 
Martin Loeffler, and the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Brahms, in E minor, are 
also scheduled. Cis ae 


Boston Symphony 

The Seco’.d Symphony, op. 18, of 
Nicolai Berezowsky was the novelty 
of the program arranged by Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky for the sixteenth 
pair of Boston Symphony concerts 
(Feb. 16-17). The composer, a young 
native of Russia, who has lived most 
of his mature life in America, had 
been represented on Boston sym- 
phony programs previously by his 
First Symphony and his Violin Con- 
certo. The concerto jeft an impres- 
sion of unreadiness on the part of 
the composer. The earlier symphony 
was clearly derivative, but in its 
Scherzo it revealed a Russian humor 
and sense of fun that proved very 
attractive. 


The Scherzo of this new symphony 

is again its most engaging’ move-~ 
ment. The material is not especially 
salient nor is the style original; but 
the movement is a pleasant exercise 
in the manner of “Pétroushka.” One 
felt throughout it. the need of a 
ballet. In fact thig@feeling persisted 
through many other pages of the 
symphony. The work is roughly in 
conventional form, and like its pred- 
ecessor is without key designation. 
This does not mean that it contains 
any new terrors for the conservative 
listener. The first movement is not 
remarkable for ideas or construc- 
tion. The slow movement is a little 
dull and the Finale succeeds—as the 
last pages of the earlier symphony 
succeeded—by virtue of a free em- 
ployment of, dissonant  sonorities. 
The composer is certainly loyal to 
his Russian predecessors, The re- 
ception was cordial. 

Of greater musical interest was 
the presentation of the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto, with Mr. Richard 
Burgin, concertmaster, as soloist. It 
was the third time Mr. Burgin had 
played this concerto in Boston. and 
his performance was_ technically 
more secure and musically more 
mature than on the previous occa- 
sions. Dr. Koussevitzky, with his 
special feeling for Sibelius, obtained 
eloquent support from the orchestra. 

The concert opened with a beau- 
tifully shaped and colored perform- 
ance of Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 3 in G, for string orches- 
ira, and closed with a_ brilliant. 
account of Ravel's “La Valse.” 

L. A. S. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24, at 8.15 o'clock 
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PIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


ith Programme 


Seventeent! 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 23, at 2.30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24, at 8.15 o'clock 


Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis” 


Gluck 


Loeffler ‘““Evocation”’ for Orchestra with Chorus of 
Women’s Voices, and a Speaking Voice 


Hugo Wolf “Prometheus” for Baritone with Orchestra 
(Poem by Goethe) 


(First performances at these concerts) 


Brahms Symphony in E minor, No. 4, Op. 98 
Allegro non troppo. 

Andante moderato. 

Allegro giocoso. 

Allegro energico e passionato. 


SOLOIST 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY 


Chorus from the CECILIA SOCIETY, Artuur FIEDLER, Conductor 


~~‘ TJOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
1772 


nach C. F. R. Liszewskv 
STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. | 

tuvery licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators 

it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn, 

Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk, 


Che works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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8 ® | placement deserves performance oftener 
| | é' | than it receives it. In ten years, for ex- 

e assica ample, this overture to “Tphigenia in 
Aulis” had not been heard in Symphony 

Hall. True, pages here and pages there 


Afternoon ot defer ‘to the operatic conventions of the 
time. Since Gluck intended his piece for 

public performance in the theater, for 

: | exalted patronage and for subsistence, he 
Koussevitzky could not altogether waive them. Far 
more, however, contain a music still pleas- 

urable and stirring to hear, whether we 
listen to it as such or turn our imagina- 
. tions backward to the sacrifice of Iphige- 

Back to Greece with Gluck, nia to Diana by the black-browed kings 


windbound in Aulis. (Note again the per- 
Loefiler. Wolf, Goethe. ndbo / ‘ 


sistent, potent Greek legend.) 
1D : End Brahms ous kinship with the music of our own 
r¥ ASPY\) Aan. time. It is spare, direct and economical 
, of means. Beside it Wagner sounds 


(yluck’s overture, moreover, has a curi- 


HAT with Gluck’s overture to thick-bodied; Strauss is mammoth, De- 
his opera of Agamemnon s bussy too minutely wrought. Yet it en- 
daughter, “Tphigenia— in gages our ears and cristae eakte 
Aulis’; With Mr. Loeffler’s W hen we are stripping superfluous flesh 
Fr » +magined out of Greek myth from ourmusic and bidding itspeak a plain 
paseey Jape soetry, With Hugo, penetrating speech, we do but return to 
te speed sag 1 and orchestra of | ancient models. More eighteenth-century, 
asthe ygehir ‘i ~ “Prometheus,” the | and less nineteenth-century, music is sym- 
Goethe's monologue, yhony (foncert on} pathetic to this decade of the twentieth. 
Fric ap aa vite 7 reserited a Classical! Besides our conductors and orchestras 
Friday afternoon aoe <bstance, how-| play it; in the playing release the 
pat, Gl ay sonen of man’s rebellion grace or the poignance of which black 
ever, Goethe J Bete and the rule of the!) notes on white paper are only symbols 
ee code is ceatmn vith poetry conceived against devouring time. 
eye attic time; while Wolf's musical 
vesture is no less romantical. Gluck’'s 
opera, in turn, — de : 
| st against the moae 
fins that had descended from classic 


tragedy. . hae 
It happened, then, that the newest piece 


sent he was genius incarnate as com- 


genius superlative in many of the piano- 


On the other hand Wolf’s musical ves: | 
parture from and ture for Goethe’s ‘‘Prometheus” was not | 
1 for music- a4 little disappointing. $y common econ-| 


poser of songs. As some assert, he was | 


ne ee 
Pe 
: 


- = 2 
—— om 
: 


of the © ree—Mr. Loeffler’s “BEvocation,” 
gated .. 1—diffused more of the antique 
beauty and the antique measure than 
either the opera or the poem ot the 
seventeen-seventies; much more than 
Wolf’s Wagnerian music. Yet Mr. Loef- 
fler’s free form and manifold means, 
were intrinsically modern—of himself in 
this twentieth century. As preachy 
school-books used to say, so do we learn 
that, though classic themes may come 
down the ages, each whom they kindle 
proceeds according to his own impulses 
within the manner of his time. Perhaps 
for that reason ancient myth, legend, 
poetry have so far kept vitality century 
after century. period into period. In music 
only our deepest-dyed modernists have 
yet dispensed with them. Stravinsky him- 
self turned back to the fate of Oedipus. 


All of which is thought-spinning and 
word-spinning which give their pleasures, 
but which is not exactly report of the 
seventeenth afternoon concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony on Feb. 28, 1934. To be- 
gin-with, the substitution of Gluck’s over- 


ture for the announced “‘Sinfonia’”’ out of | 


Handel’s oratorio, ‘Solomon,’ need dis- 
tress no one. Whether under rehearsal 


Dr. Koussevitzky found this preluding for | 


the Queen of Sheba unsuited to present 
ears or out of accord with his program 
did not appear. Enough that the re- 


y 


parts. There, rather than in the voice- 
parts, ke declared and revealed himself. 
His symphonic pieces—the overture to 
the Amazons’ play of ‘“‘Penthesilea’’ or 
the orchestral version of the ‘Italian 
Serenade’ are not remarkable. Only in 
his opera, “Der Corregidor,’’ is he using 
orchestral speech with something of his 
mastery and resource in the speech of 
the piano. And there again is the stimu- 
lating jointure to voices and to words. 
The orchestral.version of ‘‘Prometheus” 
seems thick and opaque—Wagnerian for- 
mulas and fashions, as the ‘ninetios ad 
sorbed them, applied to the Wolfian pur. 
pose by none too expert or resourceful 
hand. Only a practised operatic conduc- 
tor—and hardly he—-could find openings 
through this integument for the singing 
voice. Often tmstruments or choir 
sounded blunt and turgid; whereas the 
piano in the original song pierces deep 
and instant. The Promethean fire, whic) 
' was the young Wolf’s as well as the 
| Young Goethe’s, touches it. Within its 
limits, it is as alight with the superbities 
| of defiant imagination as the poem itsell. 
From voice and piano in their degree 
Wolf may also draw power and splendor. 
More than once the new medium pro 
Claims and intensifies the word. The 
|orchestral mantle seemed rather to 
smother it. Nor should the singer, how 
ever inadequate, bear overmuch of the 


blame. To deliver ‘“‘Prometheus’”’ with 
the piano, and still more with the orches- 
ira. requires the insight and sonorities 
of a Schorr. But it were unfair to re- 
proach Mr. McClosky with failure at a 
task beyond his powers at which he 
labored earnestly. 


For residue from the concert there re- 
mained, then, the beauty of Mr. Loeffler’s 
“Kvocation’—for it is nothing less—and 
the power outspringing from Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s version of the symphony of 
Brahms in E minor. Kew pieces, 
newly come from the composer's hand, 
better deserved the speedy repetition that 
“EK vocation’ now enjoved. Mr. Loeffler 
has reached the age at which men who 
have given their life to an art or a pro- 
fession cast about to see what creditable 
baegagethey mayleave behindthem. When 
his eye lights upon “Pagan Poem.” St. 
Mrancis’s Canticle of the Sun and this 
“Evocation,’ he need have no repinings. 

Heard, moreover, with lively anticipa- 
tion, it fell not a jot short of the first 
impression, while second hearing. as it 
should, corrected, enlarged and enriched 
it. There were moments, a year ago, when 
the iistener questioned the addition of a 


chorus to Mr. Loeffler’s means. Was not | 


the orchestra better accomplishing his 
purpose? On Friday came solution L9 
these doubts. The chorus, who are 
nymphs calling to Pan, should be heard 
as disembodied voices. The Choir from 
The Cecilia—and it was in the vein— 
Should be invisible. Then would its 
measures seem to fill the air above the 
orcnestra, from distance calling: so have 
desirable and essential place in whe 
scheme and facture of the tone-poern. 3 

As it Was, there was only to renew 
admiration for the range of Mr. Loeffler’s 
expressive means; for the sensibility 
With which he chooses them: for the 
fine hand and the distinctive imagina- 
tion with which he adapts them to his 
ends. This ‘‘Eivocation”’ is a musie in 
Which to the listening ear there is 
neither technical shortcoming nor tech- 
nical flaw; to which the veriest pedant 
for structure and progress may not raise 
valid objection. For the form, the sub- 
Ject-matter and the course, the invention 
and the emotion, are of one hody and one 
Impression. From them. once the fer. 
ment of the beginning is stilled and the 
dark has brightened. emerges the antique 
beauty clear and serene. measured and 
chiselled, unalloyed, unlabored, touching 
every receiving sense, flowing deep into 
mind and spirit. And at the end there 
are calm and llumination and th: DASS- 
ing of a vision. The whol 
rarified imagination through 
ng mind, Kor the while s oh purpose and 
such accomplishment come seldom into 
music or any other of the expressive 
arts. It lays spell upon us who are 
privileged to know it. So far the end 
has crowned Mr. Loeffler’s work. 


work of 


‘} econtrol- 


; Mr. Loeffler would leave behind: him | 
in “Evocation”’ a treasury of beauty. [n/! 
his Fourth Symphony Brahms left be- 


hind him a monument of austerity, con- 


cision and power. Outside Sibelius there 
‘is not a familiar symphony in which, so 
few notes are wasted. Labor as expan- 
Sive conductors have been known to do, 
, this Brahmsian compression resists them. 
| At his briefest, and often at his gravest, 
‘he has spoken. Outside Sibelius again, , 
there are few barer symphonies. Of pur- | 
pose Brahms has stripped away harmonie 
richness and instrumental glamour. More, 
than once the harmonies are deliberately 
archaic; the instrumental voices curt and 
‘dry. All this, as it seemed on Friday, 
not merely as self-expression, but as Way | 
; and means to power. Mal 

As Dr. Woussevitzky would recreate 
the symphony in brahms’s image, 
the finale, variation into vy: riation, is 
music of rugged and overwhelming 
strength. Coniv the unrelaxing stride 
saves the hearer from sense of oppres- 
'sion. Onward Brahms marches and we 
after him. . . . The scherzo wears 
él deceiving label. ‘Allegro e1ToOcoso.” Yet 
in it there is neither fancy nor humor, 
only a wild, hard excitement which Tr. 
Koussevitzky rightly stresses... @ 
For the slow movement tradition ordains 
discourse about ballad-form and bhallad- 
matter; While in it, according to the new 
sospelling about Brahms - are to find 
“lyric quality.” We are listening, rather, 
to a bare, acrid, desolate ic—the cold 
age of Brahms—that yet strikes home. 
Even the song of the violoncellos is wan. 
aS And what is the first movement 
but a restless striving and grasping 
toward the power that is to come? There 
‘s room enough for the Ivric and the 


! ; : ; + 1 « . 4 . 4 
iromantic Brahms in th irst, second And 
‘third symphonies: next to none in the 


fourth. Dr. Inoussevitzky does well to 
project it unsparingly. H. T. P. 


Back to Handel AA WN) f i r- ties. 
At last in the Symphony ‘Concerts 
Friday and Saturday the audience will 
hear music of Handel drawn neither from 
his Concerti Grossi nor from the ‘‘Water” 
or the ‘‘Fireworks’”’ music. In the third 
part of his oratorio, ‘‘Solomon’’—virtually 
unknown in America by public perform- 
ance—the voice of the Queen of Sheba 
is heard for the first time. A “sinfonia”’ 
or prelude is general introduction. Soon 
tollows the Queen’s first air. Hence 
“Entrance of the Queen of Sheba’ is the 
program-book label for this excerpt. 
*Solomon”’ is work cf Handel's last 
vears, composed in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1748, produced in March of 1749. 
The text is usually attributed to Thomas 
Morell: but Newman Flower in his biog- 
raphy of Handel has doubts: “If Morell 
had been the Hbrettist of so splendid a 
work he would scarcely have refrained 
from mentioning the fact in the survey 
of his association with Handel which he 
included in a famous letter.’”’?’ Whoever 
made the text of ‘‘Solomon” was capable 
of such rhymes as these for the Queen 

of Sheba coming upon the scene: 


‘from Arabla’s spicy shores 
Bounded by the hoary matin. 

Sheba’s yueen these seats explores 
To be taught thy heavenly strain’’ 
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4s » “eealf is an Allegro,|; ‘Thus the goa and the giant contend 
ie ee ee ‘scored for twit Ohman! for domination of the world. In the 


y ; plus harpsichord. | final words of Prometheus [where he is ) : : 
the aanor ee Pivided, pt in tie con- | telling how he will teach men] many composers today on a quantity 


? is the Loeffler work lack- 
. to “‘Concertini’’ and And thee not to respect. basis. And 
2 elias net gant movement is a ing in vitality? Not a bit of it! Here 


: | that it is the treatment 

Fapid one, mostly sixteenth and eighth | Wolf accompanies the word ‘thee’ With a pnt Po 1 domme or instrumental—~ 
niptes. There is considerable answering | last, ironically conceived; peal of thun- that wins the day. In Loeffler’s hand- 
back and forth between strings. The/der from the angry god. Prometheus ' 


ayy Ee é | | ling of his resources; no detail is lost. 
two oboes occasionally play ies ri |remains unshaken. . . . The piece, in D ren tne aiinhitie at the fas: a 
A. ti, M. | minor, is cast in a form which is as Keyes be | ‘ 
: ; arias . xample of ontrapuntal device 
| perfect as the conception is gigantic fine example of a cot p 


yee haces neray SEC ; l-academic purposes, there 
) ; , A Ree I he , ‘ ~ enon lire used, 101 non. a L ? ‘ 1 
Re-Enter Hugo Wolf at ee mocking the Titans, speaks is an evocation of rare beauty. justly 
Besides this fragment from Lande) | HBr : A... M. 


. 3 befitting the building of a temple to 
Dr. Moussevitzky s program also  In-| SYMPHONY CONCERT the Muses visualized by the composer. 
cludes Hugo Wollt’s setting tor baritone | 
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voice and orchestra of Goethe’s poem, | 
*Prometheus.” It will be heard for the! 
first times at Symphony Hal! and Mr. 
David Blair McClosky will be the singer, 


“Prometheus” is one of the fifty songs to 
texts from Goethe that Wolf put to 
; paper in 1888-89. He scored it for or- 
chestra in the next year. It is, there- 
fore, work of his prime. Since he wrote 
few and relatively unimportant sym- 
phonic pieces, he has seldom entered the 
Symphony Concerts. Only one ot the 
lieder which, with his opera, “Der Cor 
regidor,’ give him high place among 
composers, has hitherto been heard there 
— The Fire-Rider’ for chorus and orches- 
tra in 1927. 

Goethe’s ““Prometheus” is not merely 
“the fire-bringer,’’ from the gods to mor- 
tal men, of Greek mythology. He ls ee 
mental and heroic figure who is continu 
ally defying Zeus that he may be friend 
and benefactor to human kind. To his 
face, in the poem, he defies the high 
god. Here fo.lows a description of Wo't’s 
“Prometheus,” translated, condensed and 
paraphrased from Ernst Decsey’s ¢x 
haustive German book about the corn: 
poser and his work: 

“Wolf treats the monologue as drama 
By a stroke of genius he introduces Zeus 
himself, the ‘High-thunderer’ (den Hoch- 
donnerer), who rides the clouds with th 
lightning, and whom Wolf represents b 
a sharply rhythmed motive hard as stee! 
‘Shattering peals of thunder cause the 
earth to quake [heavily accented trills in 
low register!. But Prometheus is not un- 
nerved. Wearlessly he raises his volce: 

Let thy heaven remain covered, O Zeus, 

With the vapors of clouds: 

And practise the art of the lad 

Who beheads thistles, 

On oaks and mountain peaks. 

“Prometheus takes his cue from the 
Spectacle with which Zeus has presented 
him, but makes a mockery of it. This 
is’ all the more provoking since it issues 
from one who is fearless and has unlim- 
ited confidence in himself. After this 
introduction, which grows out of an 
extremely realistic view of Goethe’s 
poem, Wolf proceeds to the monologue it- 
self. According to the thought, he Broups 
the poem into three parts. Each is 
treated with great breadth and each is 
Charactered by a particular rhythmic 
motif; first flowing eighth notes; then 
Syncopations in \ivelier rhythm; finally, 
agitated, stormy triplets. Each group is 
separated from its neighbors by the mo- 
tives of Zeus huriing his lightning. 


= 


By GEORGE S. McMANUS Mr. McClosky’s voice, as the vocal 


Program: Gluck, Overture to “‘Iphegen 
In Aulis’; Loeffler, “‘Eyoeation.” for Orches 
tra with Chorus of Women’s Voices and 
Speaking Voiee: Hugo Wolf. “Promethen: 
(pocm by Goethe).for Baritone and Orch 
tra (first time at these concerts! : Brah 
Symphony in FE minor. No. 4. Soloist. Das 
Blair MeClosky: Chorus from Cecilia Soci- 
ety Arthur Fiedler, conductor. 

Tragic finales are extremely rare in 
Classical symphonies. In the realm of 
drama, a tragedy with a happy ending 
would weaken and would tend to fal- 
Sify. This is not the case in music of 
the sonata forms, for here the first 
movement can explain its tragedy from 
beginning to end and allow the follow- 
ing movements to give refreshing reac- 
tions from it. Brahms’s own critics who 
failed to penetrate beneath the surface. 
saw in the finale to his EB minor sym- 
phony—eloquently played at yesterday’s 
concert of the Boston Symphony—noth- 
ing more than scholastic display. The 
last movement is a passacaglia, a set of 
variations on a theme consisting of a 
Single 8-bar phrase. The means chosen 
results in no lessening of dramatic ac- 
ivity. In fact, the tragic aspect of 
this symphony seems to increase, from 
the first movement, with a placid be- 
ginning of underlying passion, through 
the ballad qualities (almost hidden 
under a pastorale setting) of the second 
movement; then through the third with 
Its great energy and combination of 
features of sonata-form and rondo 
Style. The variations of the final move- 
ment, with their great contrasts, bring 
the end to an almost catastrophic cli- 
max. The Koussevitzky reading stresses 
the lyric element, but it is this empha- 
sizing of lyric beauty which brings, ex- 
cept in the finale, the more dramatic 
qualities into stronger relief. 

Charles Martin Loeffler’s ‘“Evoca- 
tion’ was described in full in these 
columns by a pen much more subtle 
than ours on the occasion of iis first 
performance in Boston last year. We 
Shai endeavor to give no more than 
our impressions on hearing it @ sec- 
ond time, after an interval of ten 
months, Last year it was heard to less 
advantage than yesterday, for it wae 
then followed by Walton’s effective 
“Belshazzar’s Feast,” which is the 
antithesis of Loeffler’s latest work. We 
think it would be best heard before 
the intermission, with nothing imme- 
Glate to destroy the impression of its 


} ris 


Own peculiar loveliness. 


Loeffler’s “Evocation” is by no means 


the work of an ageing composer, It 
is a remarkable example of subtle and 


identity of the Singing Stone, came 
through clearly on every syllable. 

“Evocation” was written by Mr. Loef- 
Nery for the dedication of Severance 
Hall, the hofhe of the Cleveland or- 
chestra. He has given us of his best 
and spoken at times in @ new mane- 
ner, The piece bears throughout the 
mark of great distinction. Yesterday’s 
audience gave Mr. Loeffler warm and 
hearty evidence of its admiration and 
affection for him. Orchestra and 
chorus expressed the Loeffler musie in 
a way to make one grateful for the 
sympathy and insight of the presenta- 
tion. 

It js a@ good thing that Hugo Wolf's 
repuvation haa hot to be made yester- 
cay, His orchestral setting of his 


|“Prometheus,” for baritone and orches- 
itra, Tell rather flat. One cannot Say 


that his treatment of the orchestra is 
as feeble as Chopin’s few attempts, yet 
in his “Prometheus” he shows himself 
the victim of a misunderstanding of 
Wagner’s orchestral ideals. He has ap- 


Darenily gathered to himself all the | 


inis-applications of that master’s style, 
tne orchestra part ts incredibly ‘thick 
and nolsy and, being noisy, it is not 
strong. it is unfair to expect a single 
volce tO plerce such texture. Mr. Me- 
Closky sang to a decided disadvantage, 
Despite valiant effort there was almost 
no effect gained. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
accompaniments are of rare quality, He 
was right In considering Wolf’s or- 
chestral speech more than a character- 
less background for the voice, but not 
to the extent of giving Mr. McClosky 
so ttle consideration, Too often he 
sunply could not he heard. This 
“Prometheus” jis no tribute to the 


unique genius of Hugo Wolf. Yester- | 
day's performance was the first of these | 


concerts, The composer’s admirers can 
only ee to leave this version unper- 
ormed. 

_ Gluck’s overture to “Iphegenia in Au- 
aS opened the program. 


there has been much comment on | 
ne supremely beautiful performance of | 
Schubert's “Unfinished” under Dr.’ 


iSoussevitzky at last Monday’s concert. 
Would it not be welcome at one of the 
regular concerts? And are the audi- 
ences that attend the Beethoven Cycle 


.O be the only ones to hear the Ninth 
-“ymphony? 


Loeffler’s “E.vocation” 


With Women’s Chorus 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A high seriousness pervaded the. 
Symphony concert of vesterday aft- 
ernoon, which began with Gluck’s 
Overture to his opera “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” ended with Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony, and included also Wolf's 
“Prometheus” for baritone and or- 
chestra. 


oa 


LOEFFLER’S “EVOCATION” 


The relief from this prevailing se- 
verity of mood came in the Allegre 
giocoso from Brahms’ otherwise un- 
compromising Symphony in E minor 
and in Loeffler’s ‘‘Evocation.” The last 
named piece, for orchestra, women’s 
chorus and a speaking voice, written 
for the dedication three vears ago of 
severance Hall, home of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, was heard here 
for the first time last season, The 
Greek background of this musie made 
it quite in place yesterday between 
the Overture to “Iphigenia,” substi- 
tuted at the llth hour for an excerpt 
from Handel's “Solomon,” and Wolf's 
setting of Goethe’s poem. 

Also was this “Evocation” good to 
hear again on its own account, This 
music has both warmth and serenity; 
its melodies have a gracious contour. | 
The instrumentation, with its’ striking 
use of vibraphone and Saxophones, is 
uncommonly rich and lustrous. As are 
the pigments on his palette toa painter, 
so are the timbres of the orchestra to 
Mr. Loeffler, who assorts and blends 
them with an exceeding fastidiousness. 
And Dr. Koussevitzky’s orchestra yes- 
terday yielded him each last refinement | 
of tone. 


Chorus and Soloist 





EE 
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The women’s chorus yesterday came, 
as before, from ee ¢ Cecilia Society and 
had been trained \by Arthur Fiedler. 
David Blair McClosky, who was‘ the 
soloist in the song of Wolf, was here 
the speaker. After the performance Mr. 
Loeffler was escorted to the stage by 
Dr. Koussevitzky, and was several times 
returned there by an applauding au- 
dience. 

Wolf’s “Prometheus” has not pre- 
viously been heard here with the or- 
chestral accompaniment that the com- 
poser added as an afterthought. The 
voice part in this musical monologue is 
declamatory rather than songful, the 
instrumental background vehement and 
protesting. It is easy to prefer Wolf 
in more lyric vein, nor Was Mr. Mc- 
Closky’s portion an altogether grateful 
one. At the outset composer, conductor 
and poet seemed 10 conspire against 
him and his voice pierced the orchestral 
tone only with difficulty. 


Received Cordially 


In certain Jater and gentier measures 
his task was more rewarding, but In 
no depreviation it may be said that 
this excellent baritone has often ap- 
peared here to better advantage. Yes- 
terday’s audience received him cordially. 

The performance of Gluck’s Overture 
and of Brahms’ Symphony was wholly 


in keeping with the heightened and | 


exalted speech of both composers. The 


applause at the end of the Symphony | 


testified to the present popularity of 
even the austerer Brahms. 


Bgston Sym uO Dy t 
The red 2 SAnchens Orchestra, 
‘Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
gave the seventeenth concert of its 
fifty-third season on the afternoon 
of Feb. 23, in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton. with this program: Gluck, 
Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis”; 
Loefier, “Evocation’; Wolf, “Pro- 
metheus.” for baritone and orches- 
tra: Brahms. Symphony No. 4. The 
soloist ‘was Mr. David Blair Mc- 
Closky. The women’s chorus for the 
Loeffier item was from the Cecilia 
Society, of whieh Mr, Arthur Fiedler 
is conductor. 

The Gluck Overture was a delight. 
Its transparent measures were real- 
ized with clarity and subtle nuance. 
It is a little long, but the ingratiat- 
ing performance saved it from be- 
coming boring. 

Mr. Loeffler’s “Evocation” renewed 
the good impression it made last sca- 
son. It is charming music, deftly 
woven, full of color, truly evocative. 
Its Gallic style is well adapted to its 
classic subject matter. 

Hugo Woli’s “Prometheus” was 
marked “First time at these con- 
certs.” This setting of Goethe’s poem 
was made by the composer from the 
song written in 1889. Wolf was a 


« 


first-rate song-writer, but his or- 
chestrations so far as we have heard 
them are less successful. This setting 
is too noisy and theatrical to be com- 
peted with by a voice no more reso- 
nant and powerful than Mr. Mc- 
Closky’s. 

The Brahms symvphony. had its 
usual sensitive and finely propor- 
tioned interpretation and eloguent 
performance. L. A. S. 


Gathering Up 
The News Of 


Concert-Halls 


la ae i ee 


Boston According to Wood, 
From Handel to Wolf 


At Sym hony Hall 
SA wu, /)? so jan, 


| lik MAILS come slowly across th: 
Atlantic at mid-winter. A fortnight 
ago Sir Henry Wood returned to 
‘London from his three concerts as gues! 
conductor with the Boston Orchestra. 
“special representative” of The Dail: 
Telegraph was waiting on the doorstep. 
“What impressed me,” Sir Henry told 
him, “when I conducted the Boston Syvm- 
phony Orchestra was the discipline of tr 
players. There was, for instance, no 
fidgettine at rehearsals. You can itmagin 
how thorough these are when I tell you 
that 1 had five for an hour and a halrs 
program. A couple for a two-hour pro 
gram is nearer the London standard.” 

The conductor noticed the same disci 
pline in the audience: “You never hear 
a cough., There is such a silence in the 
auditorium that at times you begin to 
wonder whether there is anyone there 
Yet at all the three concerts there were 
full houses.” The Bostonians immensely 
enjoyed Elgar’s “Enigma Variations,” 
which they had not heard tor fiiteen 
years. [Sir Henry’s or the “snecial rep: 
resentative’s”’ memory slips. These var 
ations had been last played at sym 
pbony Hall in 1927.] 

To conclude, Sir Henry took the usua’ 
exercise’ of English wits with American 
extravagance: “There were no signs of 
depression. Every one spends money ! 
a way that still astonishes the thrifty 
Englishman. When they told me thes 
were broke, I replied that they would gu 
to the workhouse in their cars,.”’ 
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SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 10, at 8.15 o’clock 
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Symphony in E-flat major, (Koechel No. 543) 


Adagio; Allegro. 
Andante. 

Minuetto; Trio. 
Finale: Allegro. 
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. Concertino for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 36 
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Elgar Prelude to “The Dream of Gerontius,’’ Oratorio, Op. 38 
(June 2, 1857—February 23, 1934) 


Debussy . “La Mer,” Trois Esquisses Symphoniques 


I. De l’'aube 4 midi sur la mer (From Dawn till Noon on the Ocean 
IT. Jeux de Vagues (Play of the Waves). 


Ili. Dialogue du Vent et de la mer (Dialogue of Wind and Sea). 


SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
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STEINWAY PIANO 
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There will be an intermission after Hill’s Concertino 


ee 
———— 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 


covering of the head in places of public amusement. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 
the view of the exhibitio 


the v n or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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of the Koman church; believed, aside 
from the emotional and esthetic impres- 
sion, in what Cardinal Newman’s poem 
(which was text) set down. To many a 
listener, on the other hand, it could be 
no more than poetized vision of the 


ispiritual dissolution of death and of 


Afternoon 
‘spiritual re-incarnation—if such there is 


\ vl | —beyond the grave. 
| . arlo \ Nevertheless, upon one hearer the re- 
“y , discovered Prelude made something like 
Pp teh tO AFT Vrten 


the impression that the records say it 
generated in the first audiences. Famil- 


| P iar sonorities, if the listener likes: but 
Elgar Recalled from Prime, sonorities in their kind uncommonly rich | 


Mr. Hill to Mr. Sanroma, and deep; that rise in surge; that still! 
Mozart and Debussy 


and surge again; that keep to this day NO | 
small musical vitality. Already Elgar 
knew the  post-Wagnerian orchestra. | 
through and through: could wield it D | 
A £ ‘his own fashion. Akin were the inten- ' 

HOUGH there are Six pairs Of city and the poignancy of the whole 

Symphony Concerts to come, wwjusic in surge or stilled. In his larger 

there were mageng ge ca yao A 3 and graver works, from the variations 

day afternoon at Symphony “a” and “Gerontius” through the other ora- 
of an ending season. Thus far, two porn torios, the two symphonies and the two 
concertos—one from Mr. Petri, the - neo concertos, Elgar wrote from the depths 
from Mr. Schnabel—and a boyish Se of his being. It was one of his notable 
cise, resurrected by Sir Henry W ood, nac powers that into the resulting music he 
Hi hm for ae ; Ph aad pl tes could infuse undiminished these intensi- 
vitzky remembered him as s8' onist, | - wan andes Dia 
and the thrice-tamiliar symphony Oe for tio seen ha oe ros Pe aga Se oe 
wnat major stood first on the prograni.| |, iiday) that all that he would say 


Tio vears aon Mr. Sanr 4, the . ined , 
- + . Two years ago Mr. Sanroma, eq Was contained within the music before 
conductor and the orchestra produce 


2 peg te lg Aas at : them; would manifest itself. They had 
a Pabue tara it Sigel: 3 bt neither to enlarge nor to intensify it. So 
where. Now for the first time the “regu- indeed he himself conducted it. | 
lar subscribers” heard it. . . . Between,, Hence the sting of the Prelude ed bein 
the first and the eighteenth pair of con- imagination and emotion when it Is an 
certs no Debussy, acknowledged master %8itated music; the compassion and the 
though he is. Accordingly a long leap Peace suffusing it when it moves in calm. 
from the two Nocturnes in October to, Obviously had there been no Parsifal 
the Symphonic Sketches of the sea in between earth and heaven, there would 
March. . . . Finally the commemora-, have been no “Gerontius. The kinship 
tive Koussevitzky, doing honor to the | between the oratorio and the opera is 
departed Elgar with an orchestral ex-| Only the clearer now that Farsifal has 
cerpt from the oratorio, “The Dream of} 80ne up and down the world. Even so 


: ’ . | Hl@war’e ' sie jie > >< ‘OS a IIT). | 
Gerontius.” True, a fortnight had elapsed | Hlgar’s music is the expression of deep 


Since the departure; but what is a con-. seated religious ardor, of very personal 
ductor to do when the eminent composer | faith; so abides the years. And always his 
dies at the moment when programs are | potent strings sound for him. Stravinsky 
“all set’”’ for a week’s touring? ' ‘ ) 
-—— | main the choir through which § Elgar 
As it was, this Prelude and Closing) spoke large and full. By the signs of this 
Scene out of “‘Gerontius” were surprising Prelude his symphonies and his over- 
to hear. It dates from 1900 when the tures are still playable, little less than 
“Enigma Variations’’—likewise heard at the variations and the violin-conecerto of 
Symphony Hall last January—were es- last January. Besides, most of the old 
tablishing Elgar as composer in England men that would have none of Elgar on 
and beyond the narrow seas. It had not. this side of the sea, have gone their ways. 
returned to these concerts through thirty | wpa? ; 
years; while few meanwhile had sat _ It is premature to write of the baggage 
before it in performances of the oratorio that Mr. Hill will leave behind him, since 
as such. To most listeners it must have) iM. prime he practices his two-fold pro- 
come on Friday as new sensation. True,| fession of composer at Francistown and 
the musical speech is the speech of the teacher at Cambridge. Yet when the da) 
descendants of Liszt and Wagner, of | °f reckoning does come, one fancies tha t 
Strauss in prime. It is historical now the little Concertino of Friday ie 
and for the while outmoded. The younger | 2»i@e it better than some of his larger 
composers of the nineteen-thirties, like Pieces. Blessed is he who in a work "4 
‘Mr. Piston the evening before at Cam- art accomplishes all that he intended. 
bridge, write in a different idiom. True = ppt ld Reet yy ah is oe jee 
| ’ oe Fat : SS:d again is he w ou 3 sic: 
‘again, Elgar was a faithful communicant invention, resource and craft can gener- 


| may discard them when he likes. They re-. 


ate in his hearers esthetic delgnt. On 
Iriday there was no doubting the gen- 
eral and the particular pleasure of the 
audience. Give Mr. Sanromaé his due as 
pianist in a piece written for him and 
in which he improves every opportunity, 
Yet not a little of the applause was for 
Mr. Hill and no other. The pantomime 
by which he would have transferred it to 
Mr. Sanroma, did him credit; but next 
to Mr. Loeffler he remains the resident 
composer whom the Symphony, Concerts 
most like to honor. 


cle of condensation and cohesion. Within 
half the usual time and half the usual 


Lhe principal theme interests jin itself; in 


one phase after another unifies the whole. 
Concertino. Not even in his symphonies | 


is Mr, Hill more the ready and individual] 
craftsman. Under his hand the lesser 
motivs run free and fertile and decently 
akin. Before the Concertino has ended, 
it has fulfilled the functions of a con- 
certo on the grand scale—the Succession 
of matter and moods from introduction to 
final rondo; the contrastings and blend- 
ings of piano and orchestra: the oppor- 
tunities for the pianist to disclose and 
diversify his mettle. 

The Sanroma of the crisp, bright tone, 
the propulsive rhythms, the fine-chiselled 
Ornament; the Sanroma who is keen mu- 
siclan as well as full-equipped virtuoso 
shone out of the Concertino; while the 
adroit Hill never once overtaxed those 
faculties that the pianist has still to 
ripen, say for deep-freighted sone. 
Through the whole piece, from composer 
and pianist both, the light and ingratiat- 
ing hand. The othe day, Mr. Berezovsky 
vindicated the right of the entertaining 
symphony in these concerts. Now Mr. 
Hill does as much for the pleasurable 
and miniature concerto. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s hospitable mind, like his devo- 
tion to every piece on every program, is 
not the least of his virtues. 

Of the repertory pieces Debussy’s sea- 
sketches—how modestly they are named! 
—remain an undimmed masterpiece. No- 
where, unless it be in the stouter scenes 
of his opera, has Debussy worked on so 
large a scale and in such firm integrity. 
These sea-pieces are no beguiling play 
with rhythms and harmonies and timbres. 
no accretion of little illusive strokes. 
By every test they are music of Sym- 
phonic scope and spaciousness, manifold 
in content, ordered in design, advancing 
in unity. Those who would have Debussy 


(a composer of impressionistic miriatures 


deceive themselves. In ‘The < a,” as 
in certain scenes toward the end of ‘*Pel- 
léas,”’ go heights and depths, amplitudes 
and poignancies. Debussy loved the 
little piece, piquantly and elusively con- 
cocted; but in his decade of prime he 
hype also stretch the large canvas and 
fill it. 


In “The Sea,” again, Debussy renews 
the peculiar enchantment of his music. 
His sensations from the ocean-waters are 
indeed transmuted into tones. With 
their aspects under changing lights, with 
their motion under varying winds. with 
their dark depths and shimmering spray 
he infuses a music that is the counter. 
part of colors and textures and stir. Then 
upon it lays a magic of his own. The 
waters that his eyes have seen become 


a sea of dream and vision that haunts 
As it is, the Concertino is a little mira-, his Imagination and suffuses his tones. | 


His wind and waves converse. His little 


waves sport in the breeze. His great 
dimensions, it traverses the full course| Waves know the tempest. 
of a piano-concerto. From beginning to farther opens the horizon; changeful and | 
Close it maintains itself in continuous ang More changeful becomes this sea, until of | 
Variegated development, both unlabored. @ Sudden the sun rides the heavens and | 
all is blue expanse. The tone-poet, like | 


poets in other media, sees, hears, feels— 
and transfigures. The measure of the 
transfiguration is the measure of his 
poetry. At each hearing Debussy’s sea- 
pieces lay new hold upon us, 

Dr. Koussevitzky remains discerning 
and achieving conductor with Debussy, 
though the orchestra has sometimes 
siven him: more sensitive response than 
It did on Friday. But with Mozart’s 
Symphony he over-labored the slower- 
paced pages. Motion is essential quality 
to all music. With Mozart in particular 
it must flow. Yet the conductor now 
Stayed the pace of the Andante in the 
E-flat symphony until it barely moved 
and Pulsed; while each phrase was too 
obviously poised and rounded. The 
serene progress of the whole movement 
languished. Similarly with the shorter in- 
troduction to the Symphony. Too slow 
a pace, too elaborate a phrasing relaxed 
it. Only with the quicker movements 
and with the buoyant tutti that a re- 
duced orchestra permits was Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky the conductor ‘hat in ten years 
in Boston has grown out of a stiff 
and mannered Mozart into a Mozart of 
Srace and fire, tender or Srave, serene 
or strong. Like the rest of us, Dr. 
Koussevitzky sometimes tries too hard 

nq. = om 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Both literally and figuratively Mo- 
zart of the E-flat Symphony and De- 
bussy of the “thre symphonic sketch- 
es’ “The Sea,” were beginning and 
end of the Symphony concert yester- 
day. The program also eontained 
Prof Edward Burlingame Hill’s Piano 
Concertino, the solo part of which 
was Played by Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
and the Prelude to the oratorio “The 


Dream of Gerontius,” by the late Sir 
Edward Elgar who died a fortnight 
ago. This Prelude was, of course, 
performed in memory of the emirent 
English composer, whom some con- 


Farther and 
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conductor practiced upon it some of | piano part is formidable and effective 
his worst extravagances of labored |in the modern ive sense. The 
expression. The last two movements orchestral part is full, though never 
went with a fine dash. ‘thick, and it brings the piano into grate- 


The near-novelty of this program. ful prominence. Combining Gallic and | 
was Mr. Edward Burlingame Hill’s ve ythmgr poor ig Paar oc vooeet 
Concertino for piano and orchestra. , ° : rd * 
The soloist was Mr. J..M. Sanromé, ued with abundant wit that ts, oF 
to whom the work is dedicated. The hat is contagious, Jesus Maria San- 
Concertino had been heard at a con- 

; * roma played the solo part in his most 
cert of the Monday series, two years brilliant fashion. Mr. Hill was indeed 
ago. It is a clever bit of writing in fortunate in having his work presented 
lighter vein, employing amusingly by a pianist who is so admirably 
the jazz idiom, but with the restraint quipped, and is so keenly attuned to 
and taste of a gentleman and a_ ts spirit.. Drs Koussevitzky brought all 
scholar of Harvard University. It was ‘he fine points of Mr. Hill's orchestral 


; skill into their full value. 
played by Mr. Sanroma with the “1m memory of Sir Edward Elgar, who 


facile technique and the flair for the iieq on Feb. 24. Dr. Koussevitzky played 
modernistic that distinguish’ him. the Prelude to “The Dream of Geron- 

The concert closed with a brilliant tius.” 
performance of Debussy’s “La Mer.” Listening to the Boston Symphony 
tA 2 Orchestra has become a habit which we 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 8tudgingly interrupt. ‘The past week 


sider to have been the outstanding} It is not inconceivable that, in the 
figure in the music of his country | wave of belated interest which is 
for the past generation. ‘sometimes bestowed upon a man’s 
- The general—and superficial—con- music after his death, the composi- 
ception today of Mozart is that of a tions of Elgar may enjoy in this 
man who reflected in his music the country more of a vogue than has 
fine manners, the elegance, and the been their lot in the past. For one 
leisurely pace of life which prevailed reason or another—no man can say 
during his time. Some will grant why—his music has never been really 
that, according to the technical re- popular here, except for “Pomp and 
sources of his day, he expressed a Circumstance” and the ubiquitous 
certain amount of purely artificial radio trifle, “Salut d’Amour.” The 
drama in “Don Giovanni,” humor in “Enigma” variations and “The Dream 
“The Magic Flute” and “The Mar- of Gerontius,” of his more substan- 
riage of Figaro,” and religious awe tial work, are probably best known. 
and emotional intensity in such parts Save for a solitary performance the 
of the Requiem that he was able to first in this country, by the Theodore 
write. Thomas Orchestra, 23 years ago, Bos- 

Broadly speaking, the seeming ton had not heard his Violin Concer- 
tranquillity and the clear flow of to until Dr Koussevitsky played it 
melody in his piano music, his con- this season, The symphonic poem, 
certos, and sundry chamber pieces “Falstaff,” unknown here, might have | 
appear to constitute a basis for this proved more interesting and repre- 
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conception. And yet, time and again, 
one encounters little episodes where 
unconstrained merriment, a bold har- 
monic progression or an atmosphere 
of melancholy suggest that he fut 
more of himself in his music than 
many realize. Now, any attempt to 
make a Beethoven out of Mozart 
would be ridiculous, but the E-flat 
Symphony, especially the first move- 
ment, is permeated with adventurous 
technical devices and general emo- 
tional upheaval that demand for a 
catch-as-can description the adjective | 
“Beethovenesque.” Here, beyond, 
doubt, Mozart was transfiguring into | 
music what lay in his heart. Inter-| 
mittently | conventional, external | 
qualities intrude, but not for long. 

The performance was enjoyable, 
though here and there Dr Kousse- 
vitsky’s propensity for over-drama- | 
tizing was clearly out of place. 
Eighteenth Century music speaks | 
well for itself when played according | 
to the known practices of the period | 
in which it was written. Unlike the : 
more robust music of the 19th Cen-| 
tury, which oftentimes may be over-— 
played without distortion, 18th Cen-| 
tury scores do not bear well highly- 
spiced interpretations. 

Debussy’s superbly imaginative 
tone painting of the various moods 
of the sea, as he saw them, still 
arouse wonder at the genius which 
put them into such vivid music. They 
are infinitely more subtle, more 
varied and individual than such “sea” 
music (meritorious though it is) as 
the “Fingal’s Cave” Overture; Men- 
delssohn was concerned with literal 
reproduction of sound; Debussy let 
his own powerful fancy play over 


sentative of Elgar’s gifts than the. 


“Gerontius’ prelude, the _ oratorio 
came to being while Elgar was under 


the spell of Wagner, specifically of 


“Parsifal.” 

Mr Hill’s Concertino once again 
impressed as exuberant, somewhat 
jocund music. Mr Sanroma was cor- 
dially applauded for his truly bril- 
liant piano playing. 

Next week Arnold Schoenberg will 
conduct his own tone poem, “Pel- 
leas and Melisande.” Dr Koussevit- 
zky will present the “unfinished” 
symphony of Schubert and the tone 
poem of Richard Strauss, “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.”’ . .W. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’ ~ 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
honored the memory of Sir Edward 
Elear by including in its eighteenth 
program of the season (March 9-10) 
the Prelude to “The Dream of Ge- 
rontius,’ one of the major accom- 
plishments of the British master. 
The selection, well made for its 
purpose, was performed with elo- 
quent expression of emotion and 
power. 

The concert began with Mozart's 


Symphony in E flat (K.543). The. 


opening Adagio (which foreshadows 
clearly the Beethoven of “Fidelio’’) 
was filled with somber mystery. The 


Allegro was taken neatly and deftly, 


with even the kettledrums subdued 
to a proper reticence in relation to 
the rest of the instruments. The 


Prt 24 10,17 34 Hobe 
Boh 16,) 539 Ang’ 


seemed strangely bare with the orches- 
By GEORGE S. McMANUS tra away. How many who take the 


Program: Mozart, Symphony in E flat orchestra more or less for granted have 


(Koeche] No. 543): Hill, Concertino for 


Pianoforte and Orchestra. op. 36; Elgar, 


Prelude to ‘‘The Dream of Gerontius’’: De- 


stopped to realize what musical life in 
Boston would be with the orchestra’s 


hussy, ‘La Mer,” Three Symphonic sketches. €fficiency in any way impaired? 


Soloist, Jesus Maria Sanroma., 


Next week’s program. consists of works 


Two works of old acquaintance, one by Schoenberg, Schubert and Strauss. 


of recent date, and an excerpt from 


Elgar’s oratorio, ‘“‘The Dream of Geron- 


tius,” made up this week’s program of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting. It was no 
small amount of delight that the Mozart 
symphony (Koechel No. 543) and De- 
bussy’s “La Mer” brought, for they had 
not been heard for some time. 

The E flat Symphony of Mozart—one 


or the three great symphonies written - 


by him in the last year of his life— 
has long been known as one of the 
most euphonious works ever penned. It 
is scored without oboes, a fact that gives 
Mozart the opportunity to use his fav- 
crite wind instrument, the clarinet, in 
a great variety of ways. 

The performance of the entire sym- 
vhony left, literally, nothing to be 
desired. Proportions were in perfect 
taste; tempos were ideally realized; in 
Shert, the very essence of Mozart’s musi- 
‘« thought found inspired expression. 
The audience was quick to sense the 
unusual beauty of the work and its 
interpretation. 

Of the three sections which make up 
Debussy’s “La Mer,” the first (From 
Dawn till Noon on the Ocean) has 
long been considered the best. It has 
Within it some of the most transporting 
moments to be found in Debussy’s 
writings; the second and third sections 
lack the magical qualities of the first. 

Edward Burlingame Hill’s Concertino 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra is one of 
che really clever pieces for this com- 


Mr. Schoenberg ‘will conduct his sym- 
phonic poem, “Pelleas and Melisande.” 
Dr. Koussevitzky will repeat his memor- 
eble performance. of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” (heard recently at a Monday 
concert), and Strauss’s “Till Eilen- 
spiegel.” Thus Boston will be able fin- 
ally to make the acquaintance of 
Arnold Schoenberg as an interpreter of 
one of his important early works. 

Bach’s B minor Mass will be given in 
two parts, Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ming, March 20. The fifth concert of 
the Monday evening series will occur 
On March 21. Mr. Alfred Zighera, 
cellist, will play Lalo’s Concerto for 
Violoncello. Other numbers will be the 
Sibelius Second Symphony and a Fan- 
tacia on a theme of Thomas Tallis by 
Vaughn, Williams. if 
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the subjects he chose. _ Andante dragged badly, and the Yination written in recent years. The 
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in Honor to 


Said The Manchester Guardian on the! 
morning after Elgar’s death: ‘‘Two forces’ 
give his music 1].fe and appeal? religious 

ardor and patriotic ardor. When Elgar 


Th Work and is not praising God he is praising Eng- 

e land. The secret of his sway is simple: 

, his music is obviously his own the mo- 

ment you hear it, whether you like it or 

Kame of Kloar not. It sounds an accent different from 

any other in music. And it is English 

.. If the foreigner does not easily find 

the Elgar secret it is because the music 

° ° is mainly composed on two themes— 

Prelude to Memorial Pieces praise of the God of Elgar’s own Church 

, and praise of England in terms of Elgar's 

At Symphony Hall own political bias. For Elgar’s attitude 

sad 'to life is part of the corner of England 

This Week, which nurtured him. He tells of that 

Drath SFY f twofold psychology which in the English. 

Wh VV s man baffles the man from abroad. H 

HE recent death of Sir Edward, can be reticent in emotion at one momen! 

and the next moment almost tulsome. Fie 

: can dream dreams and retire to a cloistra! 

marked in American concert-halls, privacy of religious thought; and then, 

so. completely — and also SO next moment, he can be out itn the 

strangely—have his larger works Gropped Worcestershire lanes striding along in the 

Ny TT ea + In New York fresh air or unfolding the flag of Empire 
from the active repertory. in Whitehall. 

Mr. Toscanini, who dwells in a world “Wlear was the laureate of English 

of his own, could not be expected to heed. music; there Was usua lly the note of 4 

ae: TS Rene holiday from the public ceremonial in his biggest works. 

Mr. Stokowski, on nolia i They seem repeatedly either to be oOpen- 

Philadelphia Orchestra; was busy with ing or to be closing something. Yet ie 


ee 


Elgar has passed almost un- 


something or other in Hollywood. In also had his more private responses anc 


feelings. Perhaps his masterpiece is sti’ 
...-. | the ‘Enigma Variations,’ where the mo 
to Migar’s First Symphony and to a rae: original note is one of a quite miniatur 
ment from his stage-music. Now, at the, fancifulness. The ‘nobilmente’ attitud 


Chicago a week ago Mr. Stock returned 


| Symphony Concerts ot today igh? of Elger was, maybe, self-conscious snd 
|row, comes Dr. Kousseviteky with te’ other official. The wistful dreamer ©: 


prelude and the concluding: weet Or snk the alow movement of the Violin Con- 
Beret, : +e DTCRM OF een honor certo was the true man. The symphonic 
conductor's first opportunity co hone study, ‘Falstaff,’ is the greatest symphoni 
Elgar’s memory, since he died barely two poem not written by Richard Strauss 
days before the Symphony Orchestra juo5. opened the ears of English music 
co hop cpt than ae ee Ata to many proud sonorities. He introducee 

1e@ «#excerpts are we chosen, since’. far ange strine tone neve: 
“Gerontius,’” to a text from Cardinal Bi pile og ls felare. He reared 
NTawm: "es ilvre.n? ‘ Oe “averses eh 7 7 - P r er oyr’! ] 
newman Je Ke named oye? i rt bat a cathedral of music around the verbal 
roxl hae and would open: the gates of J .¢ojaing of Newman's Gerontius 

aradaise, : er en of large ways Of iving 

At the least these fragments will re- sh gg 4 1 na a smack of vul- 
mind Bostonians that Elgar was a Cont- on EG, He had the virtue of a complex 
poser of serious mind and large achieve: | psychology, and so, with all his fault 
ment, not the mere maker of a resound: “i - likely to remain interesting and 
ing military march that happens to be i for fascinating study and spec 
played often at the Pop Concerts, The pp The true forces of art are those 
‘prejudices of a generation that would Jinn are never taken for granted av 


t 


bar Mahler and Bruckner from Ameri- never laid aside too lovingly and—fer- 


2an concert-halls, barred Elgar as well. nttan.” 

In another time the Austrians have ®°O'°": wedi 

come back and are flourishing anew, tn another afticle by the dis 
For two years there have been signs _ rp ee of concerts and opera 
also of reviving interest in Elgar’s music, , Suishe "CG ardian, Mr. Neville Cardus: 
notably in his violin-concerto whenever for The Aagee s to ‘the end never sul 
Mr. Heifetz or Mr. Menuhin nga he fered a routine iteration. Unlike Strauss, 
Perhaps his death will speed the return a , sin after skin 0! 
of his symphonies and overtures to de- be Went on eg 2 prin mo little that 
served place. As it is, the two audi- his wnirenyg lt ablation he was not al 
ences that will sit before the orchestral " © h bilo ‘th felicity. The chamber 
fragments from “The Dream of Geron-, V@y8 blesse te any precious touches. 
tius” wll hear the distinctive music of a Music, despite many ser born. But the 
‘Sytem , is not after the manner born. Mer 
justly high-placed composer. ‘Cello Concerto shows a poignant mellow 


in. withdrawal; the clangor of a man’s 
prime of life is now over; Elgar retires | 
into his own heart. The ’Cello Concerto | ) 


is a private meditation, ripe and old and 
q thine to be overheard rather than 


heard. 
“mo the connoisseur perhaps the most 
consummate of Elgar’s works is ‘Fal- 
interpretation 


staff.’ It is a personal 
of the Falstaff of the historical plays, 


and characteristically enough Elgar | 
sives the moral triumph to Hal. The 
work is a remarkable piece of thematic 

It has a swift realism . 


concentration. 

hardly to be excelled in the music of its 
special programmatic order. The death 
scene is comparable with the death scene 
in Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote,’ but the 


pathos is simpler and less prolonged. Hill’ : , » 
‘“Higar had much in common with ! é oncertino it 


Strauss technically. (Only the super- 
ficial see the influence of Brahms in his . 
symphonies). There is in the writing of S mM t [- 
both Strauss and ulgar something o anro d a lano 
the same upward-rushing melody, while 
the harmonic stress and surge of both 
come from the same source—the Wapgne- 
rian music-drama and the Lisztian sym- 
phonic-poem. But the two men are 
spiritually poles apart. Strauss’s music 
has height but little depth: he has writ r , 
/ ; , 4 ™ aa “<é y 
ten no music to which it is possible to BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
rw . 7" I ny e : ~« 4 é Y . ’ . 
baie Smee are sign ‘Nobilmente.’ Yesterday as a memorial to the 
Strauss, on his own confession, lacks inte Sie’ Viwerd Mleee ‘ 
piety. With Elgar culture itself was piety. ate pir Kdward Elgar the Symphony 
ie ili dag ac wher Elgar succeeds. In Orchestra for the first time in 8 
Dea an ransfiguration’ he can ex. 
theta bt sere | ut ©&* years layed the Prelude to |} 
press the dreadful sense of the dissolu- ° ; agen A eg we ve 
tion of man’s body, but he is not equa] Oratorio “The Dream of Gerontius.” 
to the act of faith, to the task of creating 
a great transfiguring melody. Elgar in “Sena ° 
ferontius’ is not less terrible. than the first performance at a regular 
s *s SS = * . . j ati ‘ . >. “ 
“dean yt when he is telling of man’s subscription concert of Edward Burl- 
dreadful falling away and dissolution. Beene || Sen Hill’ . arts ne Pe 
also, in the chorus of the Angelicals fone AREA Fels VORCEHING: FGt ae 
of pe roagnspgh mang excerpts] he lets and Orchestra, with Jesus Maria San- 
us Teei the blinding paradisal light. Ty eae 
of < f : c c psa i a ron e 1e Oo r . ‘ & 
twelfth of the ‘Enigma Variations’ is the roma again as the soloist. 
noblest slow movement since Beethoven.” Rryr ryan 


MUSIC OF SOLEMN BEAUTY 


Had not Sir Henry Wood so recently 


The other event of the afternoon was 


conducted here Elgar's most viable or- 
chestral work, the “Enigma Varia- 
tions,”” Dr. Koussevitzky would un- 
doubtedly have chosen it, for this, his 
first Boston concert since the com- 
poser’s death. To be sure, the First 


Symphony has not been heard here 
since 1910, nor the Second since 1911, | 
While the recent success of the Violin 
Concerto as played at a Pension Fund | 
Concert by Mr. Heifetz now stirs curi- 
Osity regarding them. Yet it cannot 
be denied that, under the circumstances, 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s musical tribute was 
the most fitting that he could have 
paid, 

The Prelude to “Gerontius”’ is music 
of solemn beauty, musie that, with an 
eloquence seldom matched by any com- 
poser, voices the common dread of 
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dwe rd’s setting of the poem of Car- 
inal Newman, which sped his fame. 


‘to the four corners of the earth, is an} 
‘uneven work. Beside pages of terror 


or of exaltation, pages of mystical fer- 


‘yor, are others in the best tradition of 


WVietorian oratorio. But hearing the 
Prelude played so affectingly, it was 
easy to wish that, with competent. 
¢horus and solo singers to assist, Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra were 
continuing to the last bar. The per- 
formance, aS may be certain, would 
have been a revealing one. | 


} Hill Jazzes a Concerto | 
The previous Symphony Hall per- 


formance of Mr. Hill's Concertino was 


4 


ago. Yesterday, as before, the features 
tis work that most impressed were 


‘the striking suggestion of the ‘'Fate”’ 


tive in Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 


: hony and its polite but persistent Jaz- 


ata Monday evening concert two oa 
i 
: 


ziness: Had Mr. Hill been reared mu- 


‘sically in Tin Pan Alley he might have) 


tried to make a concerto out of jazz, — 


‘and have failed. With a different up-. 


bringing, he makes jazz out of a con- 
eerto, and succeeds in blending ele- 
ments commonly held to be irrecon- 
cilable. Mr. Hill has written more valu- 
‘able pieces than this Concerto, but its 
‘effectiveness ‘with. an audience may be. 
taken for granted. | : 
Mr. Sanroma, to whom the piece is, 
dedicated, played it yesterday with. 
the right degree of insouciance and 
verve. Both he and the composer,. 


who Me present, were enthusiastically 


applauded. 
a Mozart and Debussy 
~ For beginning and end to the concert 


‘came two orchestral performances of. 


rare distinction, the one of Mozart’s 
Symphony in E-flat, the other of 
‘Debussy’s “La Mer.” : 

One may feel that the Symphony in 
E-flat holds less of interest than those 
in G minor and C major, and harbor 


& suspicion that the music of Debussy | 


is an iridescent bubble . which — will 
some day burst. But thefe is no de- 
nying the opportunity that Symphony 
and Suite, so far apart in spirit and 
in» substance, afford to a_ sensitive, 


iginative conductor and a vyirtuoso | 


orchestra. 


FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


Siti VOR 


Nineteenth Programme 


.FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 16, at 2.30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 17, at 8.15 o’clock 





Schénberg “‘Pelleas und Melisande,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 5 


(Conducted by the composer) 


(First performances in Boston) 


Schubert : 


Symphony {a B minor (“Unfinished”) No. 8 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante con moto. 


Strauss ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old-fashioned 


Roguish Manner,”—in Rondo Form, Op. 28 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert’ 
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FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


a 


death, the awe and fear In the ftace 
of the unknown, yet with a_ final! 
thought of hope and consolation. Sir 
Mdward's setting of the poem of Car-| 
dinal Newman, which sped his fame. 
to the four corners of the earth, is an) 
uneven work. Beside pages of terror | 


> 


a . 
5 > —- 
or ee on ee 


or of exaltation, pages of mystical fer- 
vor, are others in the best tradition of 
Victorian oratorio. But hearing the 
Prelude played so affectingly, it wa6 
easv to wish that, with competent 
chorus and solo singers to assist, Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra were 
continuing to the last bar. The per- 


Pe Te eae : — ae — . - FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 16, at 2.30 o'clock 


have been a revealing one. 


Hill Jazzes a Concerto 


The yrevious Symphony Hall per- Pomme s Seas sa P 
Bima tics of Mr. Hill’s Concertino was ‘i sae BR SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH Lf at 8.15 o’clock 
at a Monday evening concert two years | oe Meas | ' 

ago. Yesterday, as before, the features | 

of the work that most impressed were | 

the striking suggestion of the ‘'Fate” 

motive in Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Sym-- 

phony and its polite but persistent Jaz- 

ziness. Had Mr. Hiil been reared mu- : Sa concn 

Mealy in Tin Pan Alley he might haveis i Bigs s | } Schénberg ‘‘Pelleas und Melisande,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 5 


tried to make a concerto out of jazz, 


and have failed. With a different up- | eS 3 a (Conducted by the composer) 
bringing, he makes jazz out of a con- eae , , : | 
certo, and succeeds in blending ele- 
ments commonly held to be irrecon- 
cilable. Mr. Hill has written more yalu- 
able pieces than this Concerto, but its 
effectiveness with an audience may be 
taken for granted, 

Mr. Sanroma, to whom the piece is 
dedicated, played it yesterday with 
the right degree Of iINSOUCIAN CE 011 Cl BRR SSR SS Siren isin cenit asesnis sistas siti inssis i site itiaisane anit o 
verve. Both he and the composer, —& pS Es Sr te eee eg ca Schubert , Symphony in B minor (‘Unfinished’’) No. 8 
who was present, were enthusiastically § bhava. Cogamenanno steamer ace Cee 2 
applauded. : es es seen I. Allegro moderato. 


Mozart and Debussy an II. Andante con moto. 
For beginning and end to the concert | pena 
came two orchestral performances of 
rare distinction, the one of Mozart's | 


Symphony in E-flat, the other of} Strauss ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ , 
Riekete “Le Mei," | enspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old-fashioned 


One may feel that the Symphony in| Roguish Manner,’’-——in Rondo Form Op. 28 
E-flat holds less of interest than those) | 
in G minor and © major, and harbor 

a suspicion that the music of Debussy 

is an iridescent bubble which will | 

some day burst. 3ut there ig no de- 

nying the opportunity that Symphony ; 

Bes en Bad anast in spirit and | There will be an intermission before the symphony 

in. substance, afford to aie sensitive, 

imaginative conductor and a vyirtuoso 

orchestra. 


(First performances in Boston) 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
E.very licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


! view fee exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn. 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Schoenberg at 
Last Comes to 
Symphony Hall 
The Composer as He Divides 


An Afternoon with Dr. 
Koussevitzky 


py A AVAB YY tow 


UST nine weeks agé musical Boston 
thrilled to the thought that it would 
see and hear one of the great 
among contemporary musicians 
conduct in his own music. Just nine 
weeks ago Arnold Schénberg entered a 
taxi to go to Symphony Hall, fully ex- 
pecting to guide the orchestra through 
his largest symphonic score, the tone 
poem ‘“‘Pelléas and Mélisande.”’ But, af- 
rived at Symphony Hall, there was ho 
longer much thought that he would con- 
duct. Unexpectedly muscles and nefves 


had played him 4 sorry trick; and it | 


was days and weeks before the incapacity 
left him, and he was again able to en- 
dure the exercise of wielding 24 baton. 
The best he could do on that fated occa- 
sion was to hobble to the front of the 
stage to acknowledge the applause when 
Mr. Burgin had led the orchestra through 
his “Verklirte Nacht.” This week he 
has again been asked to do what Dame 
Fortune did not allow him to do at that 
earlier time. And yesterday afternoon 
the first part of the symphony concert 
was given over to his own conducting of 
“Palléas and Mélisande.” zs 
Dresséd in the sack coat of ordinary 


business wear, Mr. Schon 


ence joined in the hearty welcome. And 
a little after 2.35 we were launched on 


the tone-poem which did not come to, | : 
‘already well known to the musical “un- 


conclusion until about 2°90, Late-comers 


had to content themselves to enter after . 
‘the intermission. When it was all over, | 
the courtesies from audience and orches- . 


tra were even greater than at begin- 


ning, the short, stocky little man beam-. 


ing with pleasure at the reception that 
had been accorded him. 

“Pelléas and Méiisande’” has been 
‘viewed both as a work of four move- 
‘ments closely connected with each other, 
‘and as a single movement into which 
‘have been incorporated elements which 
are, respectively, scherzo and slow move- 


berg walked to. 


his place on the podium. As a man the. 


orchestra rose to greet him. It was, he. Wa and end 
evident that great friendliness had} only when {ft is dispelled by Debussvism. 
sprung up between composer-conductor | To which Schinberg at times adds cer: 
and the men of the orchestra. The audi-— 
“those of Debussy, though the two worked 


‘in entire independence of each other, 


ment of the usual four-movement 


scheme: Mr. Schénberg himself, talking 


at the Boston -Public Library in Janu- 
ary, inclined to the latter view, making 
a direct comparison with Liszt's Sonata 
in B minor. Like the tone poems of 
Strauss, then, it is a well-planned for- 
mal structure, in which each part has 
its programmatic meaning. “Fate” comes 
in the introduction, “Mélisande,’ 
“Golaud,” ‘“Pelléas,’”’ round out an expo- 
sition. The succeeding scherzo is the 
scene at the well, where Mélisande loses 


her ring. In developing and extending 


this division we pass through the lyric 
scene at the eastle tower, and the scene 
in the dank, noisome vaults, where 
Golaud has taken Pelléas. The ‘Adagio’ 
is the love scene which is also the fare- 
well between Pelléas and Mélisande. 
Golaud, discovering the two, kills 
Pelléas. Then follows the recapitulation 
(a pre-eminently formal rather than pro- 
grammatic device), into which is incor- 
porated the scene of the death of 
Mélisande, and which ends with the rep 
resentation of the grief of Golaud. 
All this, the strong form, the associa- 
tion of themes with characters, the fit- 
ting of programmatic scenes into the 
formal scheme, is a leaf out of the 
Strqgussian book. Unlike Strauss is the ah- 


lisence of realistic or descriptive treatment. 


| Riven Debussy has his glistening harp gus- 
i sando, where the ring drops into the well. 
'Not a hint of such realism creeps into 
| Schinberg’s score. Like Schonberg and 
‘none other, the composer would have this 
la psychological study. Thoughts and 
‘inward feelings furnish the background 
‘for the different points of action rather 
than naturalistic settings. The work 
lIbegins with “Fate,” not with husband or 
wife or lover. A tragic mood envelopes 
all three.. No other tone poem is s0 
introspective, would equally render the 
inwardness of its program. 

Such a plan Schénberg brings to real- 
ization in a closely knit contrapuntal 
style based on the common stock of the 
musical vocabulary of the day which 
begins with the late Wagner and ends 


tain novel harmonic procedures akin to 


adds also certain instrumental effects 


derworld,” but still entirely unknown in 
polite musical circles. But the prevail- 
ing style is that of a learned and scholar- 
ly counterpoint which ignores none of 
the devices common to it. At times ii 
is so thick that it defeats its own ends. 
Scarcely ever does it lighten to afford 


relief between passages of extreme con: 


centration. Thus and so it can easily 
become wearisome to the listener. 

But there is no reagon on earth to 
expect perfection from a young man 0! 
about twenty-eight who is making his 
first venttire into the field of large or. 
chestral composition. “Pelléas and Méll- 


sande” is Schénberg’s Opus 5: before it! 
had come only the sextet “Verklarte 
Nacht”, three sets of songs and the be- 
sinnings of “Gurrelieder”! The actual 
accomplishment in “Pelléags und MElis- 
ande’? becomes all the more evident when. 
one considers that it is really only 
‘prentice work! What an achievement 
from the hands of a young man who Is 
no rnmore than trying his wings! But it 
proved to be a trial flight in the wrong 
direction. “Pelléas and Mélisande” is no 
more representative of the later, mature 
work of Sché6nberg’s career than are the 
early Straussian works of absolute music 
representative of Strauss. Indeed, viewed 
in the light of his later stvle (or styles) 
one may venture the opinion that Scho6n- 
berg was by nature no more adapted to 
write in the Wagner-Liszt-Strausslan 
esthetic, than was Strauss really adapted 
to he a continuator of the Beethoven- 
Brahms tradition. 

Why a work thus unrepresentative 
should have been selected by Schinberg 
‘the himself and no other made the selec- 
tion) remains a riddle as unsolvable as 
that of the sphinx itse)f. ‘The writer of 
these paragraphs, however, has himself 
heard Mr. Schénberg say that ‘“‘the other 
works will come later.’’ Let us hope so. 
Whether Mr. Schonberg believes it or not. 
there is much demand in Boston § that 
these later works be heard. The nature 
of this demand seems to be concentrated 
in a phrase heard only vesterdayv in the 
corridors of Symphony Hall: “‘T may not 
like his later work, but I want vervw much 
to hear some of it.” 

As conductor there is no doubt that 
Mr. Schénberg is an experienced leadey 
who can get from the men of the orches. 
tra, exactly what he wants. There js nf 
reason to believe that the composer did 
not get out of the men exactly what he 
put into the score. And yet there is a 
difference between this kind of conduct. 
ing and the conducting of a man who 
has made that particular branch of music 
the object of his life’s study. ‘Tthe differ. 
ence was clear as day the moment Dr 
Koussevitzky took up the baton to lead in 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphonv Nh 
writer has recently stumbled across ue 
article by a coach in the art of storv. 
writing, in which the author develops 
the idea that the creation of proper ig 
pense often enough and at the proper 
points, is one of the major factors in 
Story-writing. One could not avoid a 
comparison yesterday. Schubert’s sym- 
phony is not exactly a stormy work. Yet 
how frequently did Dr. Koussevitzky cre. 


ate suspense! How often one found oneself 
anxiously waiting for what was to come, 
even while enjoying what one heard! 
ifs particular refinement in conducting 
iS hardly among the distinguished com- 
poser’s accomplishments. One would 
like to hear “Pelléas and Mélisande” from 
& conductor who knows the need for 
Suspense and how to create it. Similarly, 
Witnin easy belief, many a conductor 
could also render less opaque this or that 
passage, even though composed of a 


polyphony of many strands, 3 aK: 

Dr. Koussevitzky gave to the symphony 
of Schubert a limpid, wondrously beauti- 
ful reading. ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” long- 
acknowledged masterpiece among Straus- 
sian tone poems, Dr. Koussevitzky pro- 
jected in fashion remarkably dynamic, 
clean-cut and clear almost beyond belief, 
graphic in its every delineation, in its 


minutest detail. A. Hi MM. 


COMPOSER — 
CONDUCTS. 
“PELLEAS” 


ee SS 


Schoenberg's Tone 


Poem Played by 


- Symphon 
Dn ano} Fy! 34 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


At last a Boston audience has 
heard Arnold Schoenberg's “Pelleas 
and Melisande”’ conducted by its 
composer. ‘This performance, sched- 
uled for an earlier pair of Symphony 
concerts and cancelled because of Mr. 
Schoenberg's sudden illness, took 
place at Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon and will be repeated there 
tonight. 


_-- ee 


RICH BUT OVER-LONG 


Had the original programme been 
carried out we would have heard ‘‘Pel- 
leas and Melisande” on top of the String 
sextet, ‘‘Verklaerte Nacht,’ and have 
been ever more forcibly reminded that 
the Viennese modernist served his ap- 
prenticeship as composer by following 
In the footsteps of Wagner with subse- 
quent glances in the direction of Mah- 
ler and Strauss. 

‘To call so masterly a score as that of 
this tone-poem after Maeterlinck’s pla: 
a work of apprenticeship Suggests a 
misuse of that term, but surely there is 
little of what we have come to consider 
the essential Schoenberg in this rich- 
sounding, mellifluous, over-long and 
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Mastery of expressive powers, mastery | of composition at the ikin Con- ; 
of texture, mastery of instrumentation, | servatory in Boston—was unable to 
are, of course, evident throughout the appear in Boston the following day, 
work. The rich polyphony with which when only his transcription of the | 
Schoenberg surrounds the themes in his Bach E flat Organ’ Prelude and 


/ 


‘“Pelleas’” music, makes it too opaque for b aed | 
some tastes, yet it has moments, within Fugue and the “Verklarte Nacht ; 


its own style, of a revealing transpar- | were heard. 

) ency. No one need like the work, but Indeed the sparsity of Schénberg’s 
Tne ce ne a cet Cabeare waich Had | Geen. Orlamene we imagine that Debussy himself would | titles on the programs of the Boston 

and Mendelsshon to become a follower scheduled for an earlier concert this accord it at least a sympathetic hearing, | Sishony Geehobire. te: secre 


‘ It. will be difficult for the Boston pub- 
berg turn his back upon Straussian post jic to judge this work in an snaae nitely Irom his point of view. | only the Bach transcription, the 


Romanticism to cultivate the acerbities minded way. Debussy’s opera on the ry emeong | kl a” ome me direct “Verklarte Nacht” and the Five 
and the intellectualities of the neo= came subject. is strongly entrenched in and sincere artist. He received an ova- Pieces for Orchestra had been pre-. 


over-elaborate score.” There “is,” OF) SYMPHONY GONCERT™ | 


course, a prodigious display of con-«' jade? 
trapuntal skill but the polyphonic com-' By GEORGE 8S. McMANUS 


plexities of the later Schoenberg are of Arnold Schoenberg’s formal introduc- 
a different order, quite without the fat- tion to a Boston public finally took 
ness and the turgidity that mark this place yesterday afternoon at this week’s 
Pelleas and Melisande. concert of the Boston Symphony or 
: chestra. Mr. Schoenberg conducte is 

Lacks Personal Quality symphonic poem, “Pelleas and Meli- 


classical era that he has done so much tion from audience and orchestra yes- 
terday, and he received it almost im- 
personally, When will Boston hear his 


“Gurrelieder,” or works of more recent 
date? 

Yesterday’s program was very well 
planned. After the Schoenberg, came, 
under the direction of Dr. Koussevitzky, 
that marvel of transparent, effortless 
beauty, Schubart’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony.” This most perfect of Schue 
bert’s large instrumental works, was in«- 
terpreted with a persuasive simplicity 
that disclosed, almost flawlessly, its sub- 
lime, pathetic, and sometimes melting 
qualities. There are details in this sym- 
phony, such as the single note on the 
clarinet, with a wondrous spiral of har- 
monies revolving underneath, that are 
in themselves recompense for some of 
life’s hardest moments. 


Richard Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’® 
Was a masterstroke on this program. It 
may shock those who take their musie 
solemnly to know that some of the most 
serious among the world’s great musi- 
clans regard this as the best symphonic 
poem by Strauss, just as they prefer 


to shape. And post-Romanticism suited 
him as little as classicism suited 
Strauss, 

This “‘Pelleas and Melisande”’ lacks 
sharpness of characterization, the prime 
requisite in a tone-poem that aspires 
beyond mere narration. Neither Melis- 
ande nor Golaud nor Pelleas is set hbe- 
fore us with any vividness. There is 
scant suggestion, indeed, of the fate- 
haunted atmosphere of the drama. Even 
if we did not know the opera of De- 
bussy in which these characters come 
to musical life, we would still feel that 
Schoenberg had failed to make them 
clear to us, Again on the purely musi- 
cal side there is the lack of a personal 
quality in the motives and melodies. 


Has Plenty of Disclosing Works 


How different in that respect is the 
“Unfinished Symphony ef Schubert and 
Strauss’ ‘“‘Tijll Eulenspiegel,’’ which 


completed the programme. ‘There is 
little either of Beethoven or of Weber in | 
the one or of Wagner or of Liszt in 


this community, and rightly so. Hearing 
the Schoenberg work at this late day, 
one meets it with conscious and un- 
conscious prejudices, for too few will 


realize that it saw the light of day at: 


approximately the same time as De- 
bussy’s uniquely beautiful opera. ‘Too 
many will regard it as a piece trying to 
usurp the place in their affections 
already given to the other work. It 
seems to us that the only fair way to 
evaluate it is to go back to 1902-3, when 
two composers of divergent languages 
and esthetics were under the sway of 
the Maeterlinck drama. Perhaps only 
in this way will the listener give to each 
work the right to exist. From that 
basis a worthy appraisal is at least 
possible. 

There is no doubt that Debussy’s 
“Pelleas and Melisande” will go down 


‘aS a great opus, representative of the 
full maturity of its composer. Schoen- 


berg’s future fame will scarcely rest 
upon his “Pelleas’’ music. It is the work 


;of a younger artist, who has reached 
| the limit of expression within the means 


the other. A pity, then, that Mr. Scho- | #Nd influences of hand; the work of, 


sented by this orchestra. It is no 
less surprising that when he had/| 
the opportunity he did not choose 
to make known some of his more 
representative works. True, some of 
his best known compositions, such 
as the “Gliickliche Hand” and the 
“Pierrot Lunaire,” are not orchestral. 
Still, there are the “Five Pieces” and 
the Chamber Symphony to stand for 
those procedures which distinguish 


their creator: whereas the earlier 
_works—“‘Verklarte Nacht,” the “Gur- 


relieder” and “Pelleas’—merely show 
us a man who did with great bril- 
liance what more or less had been 
done before. 
ey Pr 

Nevertheless, the opportunity to 
hear “Pelleas” was welcome, if be- 
lated. It is an amazing score, a vire 
tuosic piece of composition. Its ma- 
terial is salient, its polyphonic web 
is intricate and beautifully woven, 


;one who has not yet emerged into his. 
complete individuality, | 
But, casting unnecessary prejudices | 


“Die Meistersinger” to any other Wag- ts atmosphere is evocative of the 


enberg did not choose to disclose him- oy r 
fier opera, drama and its .artistic restraint is 


self to us in a work that would prove 


“Till” rollicked through his gorgeously 


him also a musical indiviualist, for 
there are plenty of such works in his 
portfolio. 

But that the tone-poem gave pleasure 
vesterday was indicated by the applause 
that returned the distinguished guest 
several times to the platform, 


“Unfinished” and “Till” 


Like that at a Monday evening con- 


' 
; 


aside, there is already recognizable a full 
mastery and an almost complete’ 
achievement of the intentions of a 
younger artist who deals in literal re- 
sults, rather than subtle fancies swayed 
by the intanglible. Nothing more radi- 


ically different from Debussy’s musical 
‘ thought processes could easily be imag- 


ined than the Schoenbergian idiom. 


grotesque buffooneries in a magnificent 
performance. 

Next week Yehudi. Menuhin will play 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto, There will 
be a suite of pieces by Domenico Scar- 
latti, arranged for small orchestra by 
Alfredo Casella. Further numbers will 


be Randall Thompson’s Second Sym-: 


phony and three excerpts from “The 
Damnation of Faust,’ by Berlioz. 


gratifying. ™t derives from Wagner,’ 
but it doesnot copy Wagner, and it 
Surpasses Wagner in emotional con- 
trol. Here is the passion of “Tristan” 
with less of the chromaticism, and 
the contrapuntal, diatonic genius of 
“Meistersinger” plus (at need) the 
whole-tone scale. Certainly there is 
enough in this score to confound 


cert a few weeks ago, the performance The representation of even some of 
of the ‘‘Unfinished’ Symphony yester- the salient points in Malterlinck’s drama. 


: : 
day was altogether felicitous. Schubert | has in this case resulted in a work that) } [con than 30 years after its 


By f.. ea? ,» those who have imagined that 
SLOPER Schénberg has been trying merely 
to shock the bourgeois and couldn't 


was allowed to speak for himself, al-!is, for most people, too long. However, ; | ' : 
: <n ~ composition, and more than write properly if he wanted to. 


though Dr. Koussevitzky saw to it that; Some one once wisely remarked that 
every sonority was flawless, every | “terse and aphoristic methods are for / 20 years after its first per- | There is interesting material here 
phrase rightly turned. Justly, the per-/ older men.” One can readily under- formance in Berlin Arnold Schén-' for speculation, too. Suppose Schén- 
formance aroused great enthusiasm. | stand the affection that Mr. Schoenberg berg’s symphonic poem, “Pelleas| berg had chosen to continue along 
There was applause aplenty, too, for | has for this piece and his desire to. und Melisande” was heard for the the fragrant paths of post-Wag- 
sae ree wn: yrroussevitzky succeeds | play it. It speaks so thoroughly to him first time in Boston at the nine-| nerian Romanticism—like Strauss. 


less well with it than with the other /of that period in life when one’s des- : | ' : 
tone-poems of Strauss. He over-refines, tiny is still unrealized. It expresses teenth Friday concert of the Boston | By the evidence of this score alone, 


over-polishes this music; now halts its | richly the impressions of a sensitive and Symphony season, on March 16. It he could have stood the competition. 
progress, now speeds it unduly. And in| searching mind: and it reflects the mu- was to have been played in Sym- | He would have had one advantage at 
that process some of the homeliness/ sical language and environment in Phony Hall in January, but after, least. He is free of that strain of vul- 
and the humor, the spontaneity and the | which Schoenberg found himself at that directing its performance in Cam- _ garity from which Strauss’s works 
exuberance of the music is lost, _ time, bridge the composer—now a teacher | suffer. One of the most noticeable 
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things about “‘Pelleas” is its taste. It 


applies a Debussyan restraint to a 
Wagnerian formula. / 


ea ae 


On the other hand, Schénberg may 
be said to possess the fault of his 
virtue. He is obviously a musician of 
intense sincerity—and he apparently 
has little or no humor. Strauss is 
saved from the worst extravagances 
of Wagnerian Romanticism by his 
humor, where Schénberg is saved by 
his taste. Strauss’s humor is, to be 
sure, very crude, but it is there..Give 
Strauss Schonberg’s taste, and 
Schonberg some of Strauss’s humor, 
and the race would be closer. 

But after all, how far:did Schén- 
berg succeed in departing from the 
road of Romanticism? If the 
“Gllickliche Hand” and the “Pierrot 
Lunaire” are examples of his most 
characteristic work—not far. For 
“atonality” is inerely another dia- 
lect of the same speech, and the sub- 
ject matter remains the same. Even 
a@ work like “Wozzeck,” by Schén- 
berg’s disciple Berg, is still romantic. 
It is possible that Schénberg, in 
branching off from the direct line 
of Wagnerian descent, merely traced 
a collateral line which can have no 
new blossoming. 


a ee 

Mr. Schénberg as conductor ap- 
pears to obtain from an orchestra 
pretty much what he wants, with- 
out too much effort. In this instance 
Of course he had an exceptionally 
responsive and flexible instrument 
to play upon. It is conceivable that 
a more practiced conductor might 
have brought out more from the 
score. At all events, he could have 
smoothed over certain pauses which 
the composer allowed to become 
breaks in the flow of the music. 
Nevertheless the performance was 
excellent, and produced prolonged 
applause, which the composer shared 
witr the orchestra. 

Dr. Koussevitzky took the bation 
for the rest of the program, con- 
ducting the “Unfinished” Symphony 
and “Till Eulenspiegel,” both of 
which came vividly to life. 
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Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in B minor, No. 12 


Largo—Allegro—Larghetto e piano—Largo— Allegro. 


(First orchestral performances in the United States) 
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Handel Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in B minor, No. 12 
Largo—Allegro—Larghetto e piano— Largo— Allegro. 


Mozaart ; Violin Concerto in D (“Adelaide Concerto’’) 
Allegro. 
Adagio. 
Allegro. 
(First orchestral performances in the United States) 


Beethoven . . Concerto for Violin in D, Opus 61 


I. Allegro, ma non troppo. 
Il. Larghetto. 
III. Rondo. 
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Berlioz Three Excerpts from ‘*‘The Damnation of Faust’’ 


Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps. 
Dance of the Sylphs. 
Hungarian March (“Rakoczy’”). 
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There will be an intermission after Mozart’s Violin concerto 


(Drawing in New York Times) The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Arnold Schoenberg | : Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


Who Is Expected to Settle in Boston This Autumn as Teacher and Whe 
May Be Guest-Composer and Conductor at a Pair of Symphony Concerts 
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SYMPHONY HALL © 


) hon hestya 
Med He ES 
Af ndel o e' P2th Concerto 
Grosso, in B minor for string ¢t- 
chestra had supplied a lengthy and 


‘somewhat dull introduction to yes- 


terday’s Symphony concert, there 
was a manifestation of the remark- 
able powers of two youths. The one 
was Yehudi Menuhin, now a stocky 
lad of 17, making his first appearance 
with the orchestra in this city. The 
other was the 10-year-old Mozart, 
whose violin concerto in D, com- 
posed at that age for a daughter of 
Louis XV, Mr. Menuhin played, to- 
gether with the violin concerto of 
Beethoven. 

Dr Koussevitzky altered his pre- 


viously announced program midway 
‘in the week, substituting Handel’s 
‘Concerto Grosso for three pieces of 


Domenico Scarlatti in a transcription 
by Alfredo Casella. The Mozart con-| 
certo took the place of Randall 
Thompson’s Second Symphony, whose 
first local performance has been set 
ahead to April 13. 

The little concerto of Mozart was 
written at Versailles in 1766 for 
Princess Adelaide, while little Wolf- 
gar - and his father were stopping in 
France on a concert tour, In 1791, 
when the Princess fled France and the 
Revolution, the manuscript was given 
into the care of Mme Montmorency, 
a lady-in-waiting to Marie Antoi- 
nette. The concerto remained in Mme 
Montmorency’s family for genera- 
tions. It has lately been published, 
and Mr Menuhin has played it in 
Europe. Yesterday’s performance was 
the first with orchestra in this coun- 
try, according to the program book. 


‘Written upon only two staves, the 


concerto was given its present or- 
chestral dress of two horns, two oboes 
and strings by Marius Casadesus. Paul 
Hindemith composed a cadenza for 
each movement upon Mozart’s ma-| 
terial. 

It goes without saying that the 
mere fact that a 10-year-old boy 
‘could have written a concerto is 
astonishing. But one marvels at the 
clear grasp of formal symmetry and 
of harmony which the boy Mozart 
possessed, and at the genius which 
enabled him ‘to preserve on paper 
such perfectly turned melody. The 
subtlety that Mozart later developed 
is. naturally, missing, and the grace 


of this concerto is occasionally 


touched with angularity. Had one 
heard it just after it was written, 
there might have been no indica- 
tions that its composer was to be- 
come the creator of the G minor, 


‘the “Jupiter,” and the E-flat sym- 


phonies; yet listening to it today, 
there seem to be prophesies of 
achievement that was to come. Ccr- 
tainly it has throughout a distinctly 
Mozartean flavor. This concerto was, 
incidentally, far more worth playing 
than many an example which has 
been heard here of what fashionable 
persons of the 20th Century put on 
paper. 

Mr Menuhin, favored by the power 
which controls our destinies, was 
gifted above most mortals; that gift, 
fortunately, has been tenderly and 
wisely developed until its possessor 
is no longer a prodigy of startling 
manual skill, but an artist whose 
sensibility and musical intellect equal 
his technical resources. He has had 
excellent instruction in style and in 
expression, and plays in the best of 
taste. The beauty of his tone is truly 
unusual—and this is said advisedly, 


for it is a beauty different alike 


from the purely sensuous tone of 
the Auer school and from that of 
Kreisler, for example. Not every 
virtuoso violinist of more years than 
he can play chords so well. Above 
all, Mr Menuhin is now capable of 
delving behind the notes and the 
indications of nuance to bring out 
whatever deeper emotional implica- 
tions there may be. 

He was greeted with prolonged 
applause after the Mozart concerto, 
and with stamping and cheers after 
that of Beethoven. For him, a typi- 
cally conservative Friday audience 
commendably banished its restraint. 

Dr Koussevitzky concluded the 


‘concert with three excerpts—the 
“Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps,” 


“Dance of the Sylphs,” and “Rak- 
eczy” march from “The Damnation 


of Faust,” by Berlioz. This music 


Dr Koussevitzky reads superlatively 


‘well. At its conclusion, there were 


cheers for him and for the orchestra. 
The afternoon concert next week 
will be given on Thursday. since the 
following day is Goo’ Friday. The 
program—wWalter Piston: Concerto 
for orchestra conducted by the 
composer; Debussy: “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun,” D’Indy: Sym- 
phonic Variations, “Istar,’” Brahms; 
symphony No. 2 in D major. 
&: W.. BD: 


) 
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SYMPHONY “CONCERT ‘| 


By GEORGE 8S. McMANUS 

Program: Handel, Concerto Grosso for 
String Orchestra in B minor, No, 12; Mo- 
zart. Violin Concerto in D (‘Adelaide Con- 
eerto’’): Beethoven, Violin Concerto; Ber- 
lioz, Three Excerpts from the Damnation of 
Faust: Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps. Dance 
of the Sylphs, Hungarian March (Rakoczy). 
Conductor, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky; soloist, 
Yehudi Menuhin, 

Boston turned out in great numbers 
for yesterday’s concert of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. Through the gen- 
erous co-operation of Dr. Koussevitzky, 
two violin concertos, instead of one, 
made Yehudi Menuhin the chief attrac- 
tion of the afternoon. He played, be- 
sides the Beethoven Violin Concerto, 


the so-called “Adelaide Concerto” by 
Mozart. It was the first orchestral per- 
formance of the latter work in the 
United States. This concerto was writ- 
ten when Mozart was but 10 years of 
age, and dedicated to Princess Adelaide, 
eldest daughter of Louls XV. Thé manu- 
Script was found in unplayable form 
and has been orchestrated with almost 


uncanny cleverness by Marius Casadesus. 


Schott has recently published it with 
three cadenzas by Paul Hindemith. 

The gods have been good to Yehudi 
Menuhin, Besides giving him great mu- 
Sical gifts they have carefully watched 
over his career from his earliest boy- 


hood. He has had the good fortune to. 
come under the influence of people of | 


vision, among whom Louis Persinger is 
by no means the least. Under his 
guidance young Menuhin’s talents were 
started in the right direction and most 
carefully nurtured. Since then his other 
masters have been Adolf Busch and 
Georges Enesco, both of whom have 
had much to do with his remarkable 
development. He has had, besides this, 
the guidance of wise and thoughtful 


friends and has proved entirely worthy 


of their devotion. 

This reviewer has watched his eareer 
with unusual interest, having heard his 
first appearance with orchestra, when 
he played—if our memory is not at 
fault—Lalo’s Violin Concerto, with the 
San Francisco Symphony. Today this 
same Yehudi Menuhin is on the thresh- 
old of manhood and at a point in his 
career that will be a time of the great- 
est testing. He will soon leave the prodi- 
gy class, What he accomplishes in the 
next few years will determine his fu- 
ture artistic status..His friends have 
little to fear. All signs point to a com- 
pletely successful weathering of this 
critical period. He comes before his pub- 
lic sound and virile in mind and body 
and with an attitude towards his art 
that proclaims him a musical aristocrat. 


There are featurés in Mozart’s “Ade- 
laide Concerto’? that are incredibly 
mature, even for young Mozart. To 
hear Menuhin play-it with his unfail- 
ing sense of proportion, and with the 
beautifully balanced accompaniment 
provided yesterday, is an experience at 
once delightful and touching. Menuhin’s 
tone is of such beautiful quality, his 
appreciation of the youthful spirit of 
the work so sure, his technical and 
dynamic resources so wonderfully con-' 
trolled, that the result is little short of 
perfection. | | 

The Beethoven concerto disclosed an 
entirely different Menuhin, one whose 
astonishing discernment of the signifi- 
cance of that great work made one 
forget, for the most part, that a boy 
of 17 years was playing. There are per- 
plexing moments in the first movement 
that have not yet yielded all their se- 
crets to Menuhin, but that is as it 
should be. If he played the Beethoven 
at 17 as other violinists (who also were 
prodigies) have played it at 40, it would 
be distinctly unwholesome. The slow 
movement is one of the most heavenly 
episodes in all music. The purity and 
serenity of Menuhin’s reading of it were 
entirely worthy of the movement. And 
the final movement had such rhvthmic 
verve and technical and tonal facility 
as to make the ovation given Menuhin 
at the end seem the most natural thing 
in the world. 

To all his musical qualities Menuhin 
adds the charm of manly courtesy and 
unspoiled character. He rightly insist- 
ed on Dr. Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra sharing honors with him. With 
complete self-abnegation, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky devoted his own great gifts to 
the success of his young colleague. 

The concert opened with Handel’s’ 
Concerto Grosso in B minor for string 
orchestra. In this work the elements of 
concérto style are carried out by tuttis 
for all the strings, and alternating sec- 
tions devoted to a solo group. When 
Handel writes at the top of his form, 
the result is music of great nobility. 
As an interpreter of Handel, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has some of his happiest mo- 
ments. 

Three excerpts from ‘‘The Damnation 
of Faust” by Berlioz, brought this un- 
usual concert to a brilliant conclusion. 

Next week’s program is of miscellane- 
ous character. Walter Piston will con- 
duct his Concerto for Orchestra. Dr. 
Koussevitzky will conduct Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun,’ d’Indy’s “Istar,”’ 
Variations, and the Second Symphony 
by Brahms. 


Bosto) Symphony Orchestra ~ 
Yeltid Meath (i ‘been cho- 
sen soloist for the twentieth pair 
of concerts in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s season at home (March, 
93-24). This young violinist may 
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now, at the age of 17, be accepted,| With a very uncharacteristic in- 
without exclamation points, as|eptitude in program-making, Dr. 
among the first exponents of his Koussevitzky placed before the 
instrument today. He participated Mozart the Handel Concerto Grosso 
in two numbers of this program, 1n B minor for strings, No. 12. A 
Mozart’s “Adelaide” Concerto in D Mozart overture would have been 
and the Concerto of Beethoven. better preparation. To make matters 


hese, supposed to worse, the conductor gave the 
og arabia Penge Mo hte com- Handel one of his finicking read- 
poser was 10 years old, has been ings, with imprecise attacks, drag- 
revealed to the public only recently, 8128 Slow movements and exagger- 
and it had its first performance in * ted ritards. Handel is not Tchaikoy- 


America with orchestra at the Fri- ‘*Y. 


ir ll and running 

day concert. It is dedicated to the For measure full 1 
iF : - daughter of %,°" Of music making, Dr. Kous- 
Princess Adelaide - vitzky proffered for concluding 


Louis XV of France, and was writ- | ? Aun 
ten while Mozart and his sister were eens oe Oe ge te asa a aE s 
in Paris in 1766. When the Prin- amnea.tlon oO aust. , A. S. 

cess. was driven from France by 


revolution, she intrusted the manu- 
script to a lady-in-waiting, in whose A 


family it has remained. since. The 


autograph was written to two 


staves, one for violin and tutti, the 
other for bass. The solo part was 
composed for the small “lady’s vio- | SYMPHONY 
lin.’ It has been transposed down | 


by Marius Casadésus, who has or- 
chestrated the work in Mozartean | 
style. Paul Hindemith has written 
three cadenzas. | 
Although the concerto is an amaz- 
ing production for a boy of 10, it is by ae 
no means inconceivable that it should 


have been composed by this particu- | . 
lar boy of 10. Indeed it seems to bear Menuhin Plays Work 


many marks of his native genius, The 


melodies are spontaneous, the form | 

is precise and the invention is very | of Ten- Y ear-Old 
characteristic. The first movement is | 

probably the most Mozartean. The | 

slow movement is less inspired, and | Mozart 

the final rondo is a little trivial; but | 


still we know of no boy of 10 who! 7Y Pod 
could write as good a work. It is sig-. Ne a ) 
nificant that the body of the concerto | BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
is far more interesting than the) __ 
cadenzas. It was played with natural- ' Unusual enthusiasm was aroused 
ness and simplicity. } by Yehudi Menuhin’s playing of the 
The Beethoven Concerto received a Violin Concerto of Beethoven at the 
performance that roused the audi- 
ence to much enthusiasm. It was 7 ; 
really an excellent performance. The afternoon. Yet the real high point of 
Mere gi tone is not very large, and the concert had come earlier in the 
vere were moments when one felt jnitial disc] -eat 
his lack of maturity. It is not sur- es % Kids HN mereaborts ed ar 
prising that there are depths in this) ©  OVET!00 ed, newly published 
score to which he has not penetrated. Adelaide” Concerto of the 10-year- 
Yet he displayed a thorough knowl- old Mozart. 
we of the music and achieved a per-_ 
ormance not only of technical excel- | - ? 
lence but of no little emotional | DAY OF CONCERTOS 


power. This was an afternoon of concertos. 


Symphony Concert of yesterday 


elon Mozart’s had come Handel’s ‘Presence of greatness. Such reverence 


becomes Mr. Menuhin; it speaks well 
for his future. But it was hardly con- 
ducive to revealing performance of the 
music, That will come, no doubt, in 


Concerto Grosso for strings, in B 

minor, last of the 12 composed in Lon- 

don in 1739 and first introduced to Sym- 

Phony Hall by Dr. Koussevitzky. As due time 

final respite from so much classicism ‘H “ee d Berli 

the conductor offered the three familiar andel and Berlioz 

excerpts from Berlioz’s “The Damna- The performance of Handel’s Concerto 

tion of Faust,” the Minuet of the Will with its noble Larghetto was of the 

o’ the Wisps, the Dance of the Sylphs high order that we have come to ex- 

and the Rakoczy March. pect from Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
The story of Mozart’s Concerto as men, as was in turn that of the music 

engagingly told in Mr. Burke’s pro- of Berlioz. The latter again reminded 

gramme note is a romantic one. It was one of the highly personal quality of 

composed in Paris for the Princess Ade- Berlioz’s orchestration, which in near- 

laide, eldest daughter of JTouis XV.., ly a century has found many emulators 

herself a violinist. ‘The only copy of put no successful imitators. 

this charming, surprisingly mature Properly the Hungarian March be- 

work was entrusted by the princess to longs to the Pops, but yesterday’s audi- 

her lady-in-waiting, Mme. Montmoren-, ence heard it delightedly. 

cy, When the French Revolution caused 

the ladies of the court to flee to Italy o wt 

in 1791. Thorugh generations this Con- The Concel O 

certo was preserved in the Montmoren- 

cy family and only recently has it been 


Casadesus, supplied with three caden- 


al 
made public property. Originally in ik e KY | Vy ©. t 
skeleton form, the Concerto was scored i Om OZAaP q 

# , 
zas by Paul Hindemith and published er CATS 
by the house of Schott. 


for strings, oboes and horns by Marius 
Mature Work of a Child ome 


In this form it came to Boston vyes- 


T “~ , ye ° 
terday. Making due allowance for the New Found \ iolin-Piece to Be 
editing it has received and for M. Casa- ° 
desus’ felicitious quasi-Mozartean or- Played by Mr. Menuhin at 
chestration, the Concerto remains a re- 
markable production for a child 1€ “rope, cover 
composer. The slow movement has rare —f3 \/ 
melodic charm, even for Mozart: the f A us, ? Y Litem, 
final Rondo is captivatingly tuneful and HEN Yehudi Menuhin makes 
Sprightly. Indeed, many a full-grown his first bow to the Sym- 
composer of Mozart's day would have phony audience on Friday, 
been proud to sign the work as # now he will play a concerto not 
stands. previously heard in Boston, a boa 
, which those who ought to know tell us 
Soloist but 17 was written by Mozart when he was no 
Mr. Menuhin, who is but seven years More than ten years old, which has re- 
older than was Mozart when this Con- mained @ manuscript in a private col- 
certo was written, played it flawlessly, lection through all! the succeeding years! 
with fine appreciation of its content Title-page, dedication and preface, to be 
and style. For a young man of 17 the found in the recently published score, 
ensuing performance of Beethoven’s tell the whole story. Says the title- 
Concerto Was a remarkable achieve- pase: ‘Violin Concerto in D (Adelaide- 
ment. Almost did it’ cause the listener Concerto); W. A. Mozart, Versailles, 
to forget the violinist’s tender years, 1766. Published for the first time and 
The first movement had breadth and &rranged by Marius Casadesus with 
dignity, the second its proper tranquil three cadenzas by Paul Hindemith. 
beauty. Over its measures Mr. Menu- The publishers are the house of Schott, 
hin, and Dr. Koussevitzky’s orchestra, Whose American representatives are the 
too, shed a luminous tone. Associated Music Publishers. oe se Te 
The last movement was played with a dedication, originally in Mrench, appears 
sturdy energy that largely redeemed on the piano score In I rench, German 
the triteness of its chief theme. Only and English. The English version runs; 
in this finale, however, was Mr. Menu- Madame, 
hin’s playing truthfully to be described In accepting the homage which 
as having full mastery and authority. my poor strains render to your 
With the two preceding movements, great talent, you overwhelm me 
especially the Larghetto, came the sug- once more with your favor. If your 
gestion of a serious and sensitive young, august eves have watched over my 


man @ little awed and abashed in the work, your indulgence and your 





FADED TEXT 


i Zoodness have greatly facilitated it. 
And if the name of Adelaide will 
grace these modest. efforts, it will re- 
main to al] eternity graven into my 
heart. 

With the most profound respects, 

TI remain your most humble, most 

obedient and very small servant, 

J. G. WOLFGANG MOZART 
May 26th, 1766. 

A note on this unusual signature may 
be in order in view of the fact that 
Mozart is universally known as Wolf- 
gang Amadeus. Mozart was baptized 
Joannes Chrysotomus Wolfgangus The- 
oOphilus. For Theophilus his father sub- 
stituted the German equivalent Gottlieb; 
hence the “G’ in the signature. Mozart 
himself Jater turned it into Amadeus. His 
earliest works are alt signed as in this in- 
Stance. To his friends and associates he 
was always Known as Wolfgang. 

There is more than idle phrase-making 
in the sentence of the dedication, “It 
your august eves Have watched over my 
work... ”, asa preface, without signa- 
ture by the way, proceeds to explain. As 
the dedication implies, Mozart composed 
this, his first violin-concerto, in the spring 
of 1766 during a stay of several weeks at 
the Court of France, when he visited 
Paris for the second time on his way 


back from England With his father and_ 
Courtauld-Sargent concert in London on 


his sister. In all likelihood the concerto 
owes its origin to the fact that many 
doubted the astonishing talent of the 
child and therefore set him at 
task to be done in the presence of those 
giving the commission. 


and an excellent violinist. 


The manuscript, deposited in a private | 
collection in France and not unknown to | 


experts, is now published for the first 
times in a practicable edition. It may te 
mentioned that the original text is writ- 
ten on only two staves, the upper con- 
taining the solo violin-part as well as the 
tutti: the lower containing the bass part. 
The latter is written in FE; the solo part 
on the other hand in D: for the reason 
that the instrument played by Madame 
Adelaide. a dainty ‘“‘ladies’ violin,” 
sounded better in a higher pitch than 1h 
the usval one. In the present edition the 


key that from a technical point of view | 


is more convenient to the violin has been 
chosen, namely D major. The harmoai- 


zation results from the bass part; th, 


orchestral score corresponds to the jn- 
strumentation to be found in Mozart's 
later violin concertos. [That scoring con 
sists of strings, two oboes and two horns. ] 
_ Finally may be added the note that 
| young Menuhin wrote to the publishers; 


66 , - r alling | . > ‘ 
I am very grateful to you for calling | ;,, large three-part form in which the 


'my attention to Mozart’s newly discov- 


Thus he com: 
posed the Violin Concerto for ““Madame. 
Adelaide of France” (born in 1732 at Ver- | 
sailles, died 1800 in Trieste) eldest daugh- | 
ter of Louis XV. The princess, a pupil | 
of the noted Guignon, was fond of music| 
‘exquisiteness of the melodic fioriture | 


ered First Concerto (‘The Adelaide’), 
which the great master composed at tl.¢ 
age of ten. I find it sparkling and de- 
lizhtful and will play it with joy every- 
where, just as I did the last of Mozart's 
Concertos, one of which was also re- 


cently discovered.’ 


Concerning “discovery” and identifica- 
tion of the concerto, a publishers’ state- 
ment has this to say: “The artist Nattier 
painted a portrait of the Princess with 
her Violin. . . . The : Princess’ re- 
ceived only the handwritten copy [of the 
concerto]. When, during the French 
revolution, the Court had to fiy to 
Trieste in 1791. she gave all her valua- 
bles to Madame Montmorency, lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen. The Montmo- 
rency family carefully preserved the 
3nandwritten copy which is still in ex: 
istence. A small number of friends 
knew of this manuscript, but as so often 
happens with works of art, the world 
knew nothing of it. The arranger dis- 
covered this work and its musical value 
when he tried to identify the notes of 
music shown onthe portrait painted by 
Nattier. At his request he was allowed 
to examine the handwriting, to copy the 
work and to make it known to the pub- 
lie,”’ 

The new arranrement of the work was 
first played by Miss Jelliji d’Aranyi at a 


Nov. 13, last. The score of the new 
arrangement bears the publishers’ date 
1933. The excellent Mr. Gilman, in an 
article in the New York Herald Tribune 
found that *“‘The Concerto, which recalis 
in form and style certain characteristics 
of Mozart’s models at that period, Johann 
Christian Bach and Karl! Friedrich Abe}, 
is surprising in liberality of line and 
continuity of invention. And the ornate 


suggests the essential Mozart.’ 


Thecocertorunsinthreemove2ments. The: 


first is an Allegro, 4-4. in exceedingly ma- 
ture, well developed, perfectly articulated 
sonata-form. The opening tutti exposes 
both the first and the second theme, both 
in the key o; D. The solo violin enters 


with a florid version of the first theme. | 
There foilows a distinct transition theme. | 
which of course has not occurred in the! 
tutto. The second theme follows in the: 
conventional key of A. This theme has | 
a, perfectly developed concluding section. | 
The development or free fantasia is aboui | 
One-third the length of that portion of) 
the exynosition in which the sojo instru- | 
ment takes part. The recanitulation is | 


almost an exact duplicate of the exposi. 


tion, with allowances for the necessary | 
changes of kev. The cadenza comes be- | 
Lween recap_tulation end coda. The coda 


is 2 tutti, six me2sures in lengih. 
The Adavio in A major, 2-4 (4-8) goes 


middle part is 2 somewhat freer develop- 
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ment of the material presented in the 
first and the third. Asain a cadenza oc- 
curs between the movement proper and 
the short coda. The third movement is 
an Allezro, D major, 2-4 (6-8). It is a 
highly developed rondo of no small rhyth- 
mical verve und brilliance. An impor. 
tant characteristic is that solo-violin and 
tutti reneat each other in eight or four- 
measure phrases throughout a consider. 
able part of the movement, A cadenza 
occurs in the same place as in the two 
previous movements, 

Last Sunday evening Mr. Menuhin 
played the concerto with piano-accom- 
paniment at a recital In New York. Nex 
day Mr. Henderson wrote in The Sun: 
“The piece would be arresting as the 


product of a ten-year-old mind if for no' 


other reason. But it proved to be a com- 
position of such fresh and spontaneous 
melody that it charmed in and through 
its own content. Naturally this music is 
not notable for depth, but that extraordi- 
nary instinct for perfect balance ot 
phraseology, for proportion and sym- 
metrical form that characterizes all 
Mozart’s music, reveals itself in this 
work of the child. 

“The predigy in performance was a 
greater prodigy in music-making, and his 
demonstration of his youthful powers 
must have put to shame all those who 
had cast doubts upon his ability to com- 
pose. Mr. Menuhin played the concerto 
with delightful simplicity, with no at- 
tempt to put into it anything that was 
not in the music, and with a singularly 
keen appreciation of the spirit of un- 
premeditation that sang in every meas- 
ure. The audience evidently enjoved the 
work greatly.”’ A. H, M. 


Menuhin Fills 
The Symphony 
Concert Full 


Beethoven in Young Rapture, 
Mozart in Young Sympathy, 
Prelude and Postlude 

ADA TY, IH 


HERE WAS a preludeat the Syth- 
phony Concert of Friday after- 
noon—the twelfth, in G minor, of 
Handel’s Concerti Grossi, played 

by the string choir in full, or nearly full, 
humbers. Handel, it seems, may not be 


too sonorous,,even from a twentieth-cen- 


lury orchestra. There was a postlude as 


well—the two dances and the Rak6écezy 

March from Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of 

Faust.” Familiar is the adjective usually 

awaiting them; but out of use for the 

moment since Dr. Koussevitzky has 
played them seldom during his ten years 
at Symphony Hall. Perhaps he has been 
reserving them for the performance of 
the whole “dramatic legend,’ which he 
has long had in mind, but never brought 
to pass. 

Now the economies of the trus- 
tees, again the preparation of the 
Cambridge choirs, stood in the way. 
for the economies, no one who has had 
experience of choral concerts in Boston 
doubts for a moment that a performance 

lof “The Damnation,’ and under Dr. 
' Koussevitzky, would fill Symphony Hall 
to the last seat, might even be repeated. 
As to the Cambridge choirs, report again 
runs that they will set to “The Damna- 
tion’ next autumn under Dr. Davison 
returned from a year’s absence. If sa, 
expectation may again run high. ..%'s 
To return to the prelude and the post- 
lude, all between was the playing of two 
violin-concertos, neither short, in which 
Yehudi Menuhin appeared for the first 
time at these concerts. 

en 

As for the Concerto Grosso, it was one 
more such piece from Handel; while, 
eighteenth-century numbers, when there | 
are whole books of them, have & WOM-| 
drously persistent kinship. Once more) 
came slow and. stately: introduction; | 
spirited allegro, thick and lively with fig- 
ures; wide-curving, deep-voiced, gravely 
moving instrumental song; quick-run- 
ning and amply figured close. The only 
variation from type was a short, transi- 
tional, slow movement preceding the 
finale. Once more, likewise, the string 
choir sounded this music with equal plas- 
ticity and precision; shaped phrases, set 
in accents, without flaw; ran the rich 
gamut of its tone. Yet again Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky “read” the whole concerto 
lucidly, at a revealing pace, with plausi- 
ble and unforced shadings upon accent 
and sonority. 

All things worked together for good, 
but all things also came and went 6X- 
actly as expected. There is no possible 
surprise, nowadays, in these Concerti 
Grossi. They tend to become the begin- 
ning and the end of symphonic Handel. 
Yet he wrote a ‘“Fireworks-Music,” @ 
“Water-Music,” overtures and ballet- 
pieces. Now and then Sir Thomas. 
Beecham, who is also busy conductor, 
shepherds one or another into present 
conecert-halls. In these days when eight- 
eenth-century music flourishes, the Han- 
delian repertory needs extension—and 
variety. 

After nearly two hours of the classics— | 
[landel, Mozart and Beethoven—the’ 
romantical, high-colored Berlioz was un- 
commonly good to hear. The three 
pieces might also pass as foretaste of. 
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. fe sy ARR com: 
‘the rhythms and thunders St tne Deny. wa ate t t 
rarian March, hackneye : Re ee ae i T Ww -fi P 
Gre. seemed uncommonly stirring _ 0 1 iolin sts h ‘been em y rs rog a e 
aear after the tender graces of the ye meas works 
| ‘ 4 ‘ “ “ ane bdr ge Bo certo, living sense—purled from his baw and 
i hough the concert dia not end till Strings. He kept the melodic line in flow. 


wenty minutes to five, the final fifteen|!mg motion, like happy and delicate 


peovcry ulating, fancies set in the ornament. 
minutes were not the least stimulating Agree that this cam eaata Mozart THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 29, at 2.30 oO clock 
‘to hear, bes 1 “lisped Ra’ sage mes for the numbers 
een else Mr. Menuhin’s, delightful | ¢ > but the maturer Menuhin touched 
‘to he f delightful to observe. Twice be- the ‘slow movement with @ pretty, but ' 
‘fore the young violinist had played to ROt prettyfied, sentiment that a | SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 31, at 8.15 o’clock 
sstonians in recitals of his own; on (even of genius, might hardly know. Light : : . 
‘Hoth occasions to the top of his bent but. an, me = went the accems and turns of 
‘¢o audiences that might have been larger, the final*rondo. Throughout there wat 
‘to applause that might have been warm- Yreason to marvel at the musical percep- 
ei Se thin the fortnight the ‘“socially) tion with which Mr. Menuhin maintained | 
“Important,” foregathered of a morning at the spontaneity of the concerto; the 
Fo: tler, honored him with their @ausicc sensibility with which he an : : , . ; Concerto for Orchestra 
oe i: @wered to every detail; the gag Mem , 
: | tha ie infused into the whole. shly . Allegro ma energico. 
pt y| across a concert-hall of the twentiet! . Allegro vivace. 
bess | century sounded sad music of a age . Adagio: Allegro moderato. 
¥ | the eighteenth. . To , thus early, nas 
1 f tweeri’ dl ne sense of style that assimilates, (Conducted by the Composer) 
ause | Characters and projects a given music in 
he c The its life and in its image. Usually it is the 
‘ce-re at je gift of the muses. 
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Prélude a l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune, 
e con | Between Mr. a ms SL peter Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 

Boi dant nae * _vitzky, the performance oO 

et See ee ) Concerto was as remarkable as that from 
| Mr. Kreisler and Dr, Muck in another 

heyday of she ayephony a te ceeh ag . ; . | Symphonic Variations, ‘‘Istar,"” Op. 42 
,that from Mr. HKheilte | 
conductor within more récent memory. 

For the hundredth time, as it seemed, Dr. 
Eig -Koussevitzky was unfailingly sensitive in 
 obed the adjustment of the background of the 
tne orchestra to the foreground. of the vio- 
door _ lin; in the mellowing and the shading 
Menuhin, of euphonies, in the keeping of a just 
oer. ly to his son or hasten-| balance through a concerto that rie . Allegro non troppo. 
stening intently. to nis son or neither wholly symphonic nor wholly Adagio non troppo. 


ing backstage to tend him. “Dear. displayful. ' ; 

‘Yehudi, Yehudi darling,” as our “ashen As for Mr. Menuhin, at the outset of . Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino. 
ble young were shrilling at each other. the first movement he struck out a bold, Allegro con spirito. 
$0 much for the record. ; witalizing, searching tone; for the sec- 


ee | : | : d it into . meditative 

aM rst the recently ond theme subdue | 

lise Wered “Ade ide Concerto" ascribed beauty. His rhythm animated every 

to Mozart at the are of ten; written to measure of the toile There, tise into 

‘please a princess royal of France and to nee eriod into period, rose the first There will be an intermission before the symphony 

ee cor en cones juventa, novement. No labored intricacy, no un- 

prowess. So go legend, re pe wi ‘certain progress hindered the lordly flow; 

Visher’s rage se cag dg — y ed { no obscurity once clouded the course. In 
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‘what Dr. Koussevitzky and. the 
tra will accomplish when at 
undertake the whol umn 


© ) --. napa: io z se ‘> Mee 
i v 1evy were written, are not the operatic 


; - 


ig nuPhies and’ 
fanny implication. Sensuous and ety 
‘sive ‘sounded the ‘waltz of the sylphs 
‘around the sleeping Faust, from a Ber- 
lioz flowing with such imagination 
rather than with deliberate will. Finally, 
the rhythms and thunders of the Hun- 
garian March, hackneyed though they 
are, seemed uncommonly stirring to 
hear after the tender graces of the juve- 
nile Mozart and the maturer graces of 
the Beethoven of the_ violin-concerto.. 
Though the concert did not end till 
‘twenty minutes to five, the final fifteen 
minutes were not the least stimulating, 


to hear. 


All else was Mr. Menuhin’s, delightful 
to hear, delightful to observe. Twice be- 
fore the young violinist had played to 
Bostonians in recitals of his own; on 
both occasions to the top of his bent but 
to audiences that might have been larger, 
to applause that might have been warm- 
er. Within the fortnight the “socially! 
important,’ foregathered of a morning at 
Hotel Statler, honored him with their 
attention, but generated little excitement, | 
Now, with the hall-mark of the Symphony 
Concerts upon him, he could be safely 
risked even in this cautious town—and 
made furore. 

Applause of welcome, applause between 
the movements of each concerto, applause 
at the close, all in steady crescendo. The 


meee 


thrice-returning Menuhin, modest, grate- | 


ful, but also cool-poised; the pantomime 


with the conductor, the pantomime with 


the orchestra; occasional shouts from 
floor or gallery, the shuffling and stamp- 
ing of feet which, at the Symphony Con- 
certs, is the ultimate expression of gen- 
eral joy. After nearly all the other seats 
of music, Boston was at last discovering 
and approving—-Mr. Menuhin. Surely 
ther® should be a double-column head- 
line in today’s journals....aAnd by a 
door under the balcony, the paternal 
Menuhin, pale, slender, spectacled, the 
Jewish schoolmaster that he used to be, 
listening intently to his son or hasten- 
ing backstage to tend him. “Dear 
Yehudi, Yehudi darling,’ as our excita- 


ble young were shrilling at each other. 


So much for the record. 


Mr. Menuhin played first the recently 
discovered “Adelaide Concerto’? ascribed 
to Mozart at the are of ten; written to 
please a princess royal of France and to 


prove to Parisian doubters his juvenile, 


prowess. So go legend, report and pub- 
lisher’s circulars. There are already mild 
doubters who descry in the manuscript 
an eighteenth-century rather than a 
Mozartian piece and speculate upon what 
Monsieur Casadesus may have done to it 
‘in his editing. (What Herr Hindemith has 
accomplished in his cadenzas jis clear 
enough—the .insertion of a later and 
different music in voice and style). Others 
hail it ‘as palpably by a chil€ of genius.” 
. Into this budding dispute of the 
learned and the profound, a casual fe- 
viewer need not enter. Sufficient for him 
were the simple grace tt” instinctive 
felicities, of the first movement; the in- 
gratiating lyric flow and tender fancy o 

the slow’ division, the elegant lightnes 

and liveliness of the finale, It was also 


vertos, at wha 
overtures or the three final symphonies. 


___As it is, the pleasure that the ‘Adela; 
Concerto” diffuses justifies the playing or 


it, a pleasure that Mr. Menuhin gs 
heightened. He adjusted his seeienlens 
means to a simple, thin-bodied music: 
while Dr. Koussevitzky kept him com. 
pany with a little orchestra of strings 
oboes, horns, handled most adroitly, The 
violinist’s tone could hardly have been 
lighter or more transparent. Mozart's 
measures—to use a devitalized word in a 
living sense—purled from his baw and 
strings. He kept the melodic line in flow. 
ing motion; like happy and delicate 
fancies pa fo the ornament. t 
gree at this ten-year-old N 

“lisped in numbers; for the dannee 
came”; but the maturer Menuhin touched 
the slow movement with a pretty, but 
not prettyfied. sentiment that a ‘Ghia 
even of genius, might hardly know. Light 
and clean went the accents and turns of 
the final rondo. Throughout there wa: 
reason to marvel at the musical percep 
tion with which Mr. Menuhin maintaine« 
the spontaneity of the concerto; the 
musical sensibility with which he ar 
swered to every detail; the young grac 
that he infused into the whole. Fresh! 
across a concert-hall of the twentiet 
century sounded this music of a salon ir 
the eighteenth. To him, thus early, ha 
come the sense of style that assimilates, 


‘characters and projects a given music in 


its life and in its image. Usually it is the 
last gift of the muses. 


Between Mr. Menuhin and Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, the performance of Beethoven's 
Concerto was as remarkable as that from 
Mr. Kreisler and Dr. Muck in another 
heyday of the Symphony Concerts, as 
that from Mr Heifetz and the presen! 
conductor within more recent memory. 
For the hundredth time, as it seemed, Dr. 
Koussevitzky was unfailingly sensitive In 
the adjustment of the background of the 
orchestra to the foreground of the vio- 
lin; in the mellowing and the shading 
of euphonies, in the keeping of a just 
balance through a concerto that is 
neither wholly symphonic nor wholly 
displayful. 

As for Mr. Menuhin, at the outset of 
the first movement he struck out a bold, 
vitalizing, searching tone; for the sec- 
ond theme subdued it into meditative 
beauty. His rhythm animated every 
measure of the finale where not a few 
need such exhilaration. Phrase into 
phrase, period into period, rose the first 
movement. No labored intricacy, no unh- 
certain progress hindered the lordly flow; 
no obscurity once clouded the course. In 
turn the exactions of the cadenza became 
a glow of rhapsody. The ornament with 
which, in the slow movement, the Vio- 
linist must decorate the dreamful orches. 
tral song, ran light and luminous; while 
a measured loveliness filled the violinist’ 
brief moments with the melody. 

Everywhere technique and intonation 
were flawless; but they remained the 
means by which Mr. Menuhin would 
work Beethoven’s will with the music, 
while in his own“image he also disclosed 
it. He@played not only in clear under- 
standing and warm imagination but with 
rare self-devotion. In the maturities of 
Kreisler in’ prime, in the luminous puri- 
ties of the present Heifetz, Bostonians 


! 


easy to remember. that senaourtig Hore have known Beethoven’s Concerto. Now 


tury music, especially of the courtly 8 


‘they heard it from Mr. Menuhin in youth- 
ful rapture. | H. T. P. 


FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


Twenty-first Programme 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 29, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 31, at 8.15 o’clock 


Concerto for Orchestra 


I. Allegro ma energico. 
Il. Allegro vivace. 
Ill. Adagio: Aliegro moderato. 


(Conducted by the Composer) 


Prélude a l’Apres-Midi d’un Faune, 
Eclogue by S. Mallarmé 


Symphonic Variations, “‘Istar,’’ Op. 42 


. Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo. 

Adagio non troppo. 

Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino. 

Allegro con spirito. 


There will be an intermission before the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


on ew ose exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators 
ng understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn, 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen i 
y be seen in the Allen A. Brown M 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert wrtgs 4: 
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Afternoon of 
Piston and 
Koussevitzky 


ee OR Es Oe 


The Composer Conducting His 
Own Concerto — Debussy, 
D’Indy and Brahms \ 


Fy anck 9, /95Y gar. 


N deference to thé many who take 

the calendar of their church year 

seriously, the symphony concert 

which would normally have taken 
place on Good Friday was this week 
placed a day earlier. Thus by exception 
the week’s concerts are falling on Thurs: 
day and Saturday rather than in the 
usual sequence of two consecutive days. 
That the change made any difference In 
attendance, the casual eye could not dis- 
cover. The program, too, for the most 
part, was such as must have produced 
complete harmony in. the mind of the 
devout with the contemplation of the 
"events and moods of Holy Week. That 
program compassed Walter Piston’s new 
Concerto for Orchestra, heard only once 
previously, at Cambridge, a few weeks 
ago; Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’; 
d’Indy’s ‘“Istar” variations; Brahmss 
Second Symphony, in D major. 


Ingeniously, scholarly, in the mood of 
the period, Mr. Piston had contrived 
his concerto. The centuries when great 


counterpoint was written gave him his | 


forms, the day in which he lives gave 
him his idiom, a good head and sound 
instruction have given him the ability 
to carry to realization the combination 
of the’ two. An inherent, natural 
fertility of mind brought novel treat- 
ment of the old forms. Not more than 


one movement, the first is cast into the | 
form of the old eighteenth century con- 


certo,-—-and even that with a change. 
For unlike the old contrapuntists, Mr. 
Piston’s ‘“concertino”’” or solo group, 
changes constantly. First it is a group 


of double-reed wood-winds, then itisa. 


cormination of three brass instruments, 
then a string quartet, finally the full 
brass choir. The second movement 
brings an ancient contrapuntal device, 
too difficult for frequent use among 
composers, but pregnant with novel 
melodic ideas and rhythmic combinations, 
—the so-called ‘‘retrograd motion”’ of the 
last section. The crescendo of the first 
division is matched by the decrescendo 
of the last, Between, songful measures 
give a moment’s relief from the swift 
scherzo figures of the other two. For 


| 


'Ably and with a sense of certainty he !ed 


final movement, Mr. Piston uses another 


ancient form, that of variations over 
a ground-melody. Twice Bach wrote 
masterpieces in the form, in the Passaca- 
glia for organ, in the Chaconne for violin 
solo. A tuba sings the slow theme, brass 


first varies it, then a flute gives further 
grave variation, then in the rapid tempo 
of the finale, it is subjected to all the 
contrapuntal ingenuities which its com- 
poser can bring to it, and that is a con- 
siderable number. 

Mr. Piston conducted. As a youth he 
has had much experience in conducting. 
student orchestras. As a composer he 
has occasionally stood before the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as their leader. 


the men through the intricaaies of his 
music. Believably he got from them 
exactly what he wanted. And to the ear 
the spirit of the day in which the music 
was written triumphed over the forms 
which it used. There was much applause. 


- ——* 


But there was more applause when Dr. 
Koussevitzky appeared, to take his place 
on the podium to conduct Debussy’s 
piece about a faun’s afternoon. It has 
been said times without number that 
with every new repetition;of an old rep 
ertory piece Dr. Koussevitzky brings 
something new to it. This cannot in any 
sense be taken to mean that he adds one 
piece of conductor’s baggage even while 
he discards another. It means that with 
each new. repetition he tries, and tries 
hard, to distill from the notes and the 
instruments something increasingly 
nearer that quintessence which Is the 
ideal that stands far, far behind those 
NoasPses., Yesterday’s performance of the 
“Kaun” was a notable case in point. It 
‘is more than historic cliché to talk about 
|Debussy’s work as impressionistic. The 
more vaguely and delicately the lines of 
this music can be drawn the better the 
music sounds. And yesterday the con- 
/ductor reached a new high point for the 
‘fragility, the tenuousness, the evanes- 
cence which he brought to this music. 
For the moment one could not Imagine 
that a greater sublimation of graceful 
delicacy would humanly be possible 
Every trace of grossness had been dlis- 
tilled out of it. The ideal it surely ap- 


also that spirituality which is appro 
nriate mood for the present season of the 


religious year. Disregarding the pagan | 
poem which was _ its inspiration, ithe | 
music, particularly in this rarefied form, | 
‘might easily be thought to have such 


connotation. 


So also with d’Indy's symphonic varia- 
‘tions, “Istar.’’ In form this piece Is a 
set of variations reversed, the theme not 
occurring until the final unison near the 
end. the variations growing less complex 
as they approach that theme. The o¢c- 
ecasion for that form is the legend of 
the Assyrian goddess Istar, who, in, the 
composer’s own words, “In order to de- 
liver her lover from captivity in Hades, 


proached.—iIn this state it approached | 


cag opliged to divest herself of one of |of the essence of the TUSi¢, Was nothing 
her ornaments or of one of her. garments|short of superb.--But to come back to 
at each of the seven doors of the somber |the mood of the piece, a better choice 


; 


: 


abode. Then, triumphantly nude, she|could hardly have been made with which 


entered the seventh door.” Thus thej|to anticipate Haster. 


principal theme, which is Istar, is re- 
vealed in its full glory only at its last 


appearance. D’Indy has contrived for 


her also a marching theme, which is in- 
terlude between variations, but which is 
also Istar’s march from door to door 
in her approach to Hades. 

After an introductory phrase for horn, 
suggesting the Istar theme, the march 
begins. Gravely Dr. Koussevitzky paced 
it vesterday. It might have been a solemn 
march to any solemn objective as well 

a march to Hades, With the com- 
poser, gradually and clearly, the conduc- 
‘for eaused the theme to unfold; until 
finally, the beautiful line stood fully re- 
vealed. When with a sudden influx of 
light into the music, Istar, transfigured, 
passes through the seventh door, the 
piece ends, and d’Indy himself stands 


revealed as a greater composer than in’ 


life he was ever given credit for being.— 

Does this piece fit into Passian Week? 
Vincent d’Indy is known to have been 
the most spiritually minded composer 
since César Franck, whose chief disciple 
he was. In his critical and expository writ- 
ings he occasionally gave spiritual inter- 
pretations to older music which was 
beyond a doubt unprogrammatically con- 
ceived, His “Istar’’ is so perfectly formed 
that it could easily stand, in its perfec- 
tion, aS a piece of absolute music. But 
if it had been so written, many an ex- 
pository commentator would work his 
fingers to the bone to write an explana- 
tion which should find in it something 
more than an exercise in reversed varia- 
tion form. And Vincent d’Indy, who was 
siven to such expositions would,. by his 
own religious nature, be far more likely 
to try to explain such a piece, especially 
in view of its luminous ending, as a 
march up to the Mount of Transfiguration 
than as.a descent into Hades. Thus the. 
music, per se, fits the occasion. 


em es core 


Completely in the picture also was 
Brahm’s Second Symphony. A mood of 
contemplative cheerfulness is central to 
it. After all, how better bring to con- 
clusion a Holy Week program? And, in- 
stinctively, while one may respect or 
stand in awe of this or that or the other 
of the Brahmsian symphonies, one simply 
likes this one. One likes it for what it 
iS not, aS much as for what it is. It is 
not epic, or tragic, or monumental, or a 
feat of scholarly writing. All these one 
admires, one respects, one bows to. But 
how often one prefers the work that is 
mellowed by its essential, normal hu- 
manness to the work which is vast and 
titanic! Here one has it. Of a quiet, 
inner joy the melodies sang wondrously. 
In loveliest of colors, unbrilliant and yet 
somehow radiant—typical Brahmsian 
coloration—the instruments sounded. The 
performance of Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra, in its clarity, in its revelation 


A. Hi. M. 
| SYMPHONY HALL 


iy Aum n stra 
Waltér HEN is on: 


certo for orchestra at the symphony | 


concert yesterday. The afternoon pro- 
gram this week was set back a day to | 
avoid playing on Good Friday. Dr 


Koussevitzky conducted the three re-. 


maining numbers, Debussy’s “Prelude 
to the Afternoon of a Faun”: the 
“Istar” variations by the late Vincent 
d’'Indy, and the Second Symphony of 
Brahms. 

Mr Piston’s concerto was first 
played, under his direction, at a 
‘symphony concert in Cambridge, 
March 8. It had not before penetrated 

to this bank of the Charles, however 
The composer made no attempt in 
-this short, crisp piece to startle with 
unusual instrumental or harmonic 
ideas, but set himself to write some- 
what after the 18th Century concerto 
grosso form, one which has survived 
today chiefiy in the Brandenburg 
Concerti of J. S. Bach and the con- 
certi grossi of Handel, 

The first movement especially is so 
influenced, for Mr Piston has engaged 


small groups of instruments in a sort. 
of dialogue, interspersed with passa: | 
ges for full orchestra. This is, of | 


course, an approximation of the ‘‘con- 

certino,” the tutti, and the concerted 
portions of the concerto grosso. But 
‘whereas the 18th Century writers 
| selected a specific group for their 
concertino, Mr Piston changes his in- 
struments from time to time, result- 
ing in variety of tone color and 
vider scope of expression. 

The slow movement and the con- 
cluding section vary in form and, to 
one who had not heard the Cam- 
bridge performance, are not so easily 
comprehended as the first. Full of 
rhythmic vitality, striking in themes, | 
the first movement is in mood pecul-, 
iarly comparable with the symphonic. 
allegros of Brahms. The seriousness— 
with which Mr Piston writes is ob- | 
' vious, and so, too, is: his agreeable lack | 
of pretense and pedantry. Only one: 
exception might reasonably be taken | 

after a single hearing, and that is the | 
‘impenetrable quality of his instru- 
‘mentation. But of all the new music 

| heard this season, uP to now, the 

‘symphony of Roy arris and Mr 

| Piston’s concerto best deserve to be 

| heard again. 

| D’Indy’s variations are indubitably 

effective in their fine-textured, light+ 

stepping Gallic way. Most ingenious 
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is the fashion in which he présents 
the most ornate variation first, to rep. 
resent the fully adorned Istar, setting 
forth at the very end after Istar’s pas- 
sage by the seven warders, the bare 
theme itself. Yet if the work were 
to be heard without knowledge ot 
the literary program, would it prove 
as interesting, or would it be re- 
garded as a lengthy. retrogression 
from instrumental opulence over the 
hill to a tonal pourhouse? One in- 
clines to the second view. 

Dr Koussevitzky's reading were 
thoroughly in his customary vein. Yet 
after an hour of new music, ef in- 
effably delicate impressionism, and 
Babylonian legend in terms of 19th 
Century Paris, Brahms had the last 


word to say in his D Major Sym- 
phony. Those who like to put music 
into convenient mental pigeonholes, 
generally call this Brahm’s “lyric” 
symphony, and with a degree of jus- 
tification. For here the composer's 
habit of emotional repression was 


/@ participator in his own music. There 
is, however, a strong sense of the co- 
herent, almost the inevitable, in the 
works unfoldment. One may not like 
the piece; one may wish that Mr. Pis- 
ton would express himself in a language 
less dissonant, more original. 

Mr.. Piston’s Concerto gives abundant 
evidence of unusual contrapuntal skill 
used. to far more serious purpose than 
mere academic ends. There are pass- 
ages of singlarly attractive sonorities: 
there is interesting and varied treat- 
ment of concertante groups in.the first 


movement, and there is, withal, an in- 
telligent vitality that command the lis- 
tener’s interest. There are, in this 
world,, varying standards of beauty 
which speak in terms of direct under- 
standing to persons, or groups, on dif- 
ferent planes of reaction. It is not 
wise, nor is it just, to dismiss Mr. Pis- 
ton’s language as unpleasant. It may 
be said to result in a restlessness that 
is not prophetic of permanency. Many 
of these things resolve themselves into 
matters of taste. Further hearings of 
such a work as Mr. Piston’s Concerto 


temporarily abandoned and Brahms: are likely to increase one’s respect for 


literally revealed what was in his 


heart. True, he was heard under | 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s ministrations in 
accents more fervid than the brusque 
Johannes would have thought of em-~ 
ploying in life, but after he had 
spoken there was no answer to make. 
Nothing but to wonder at the genius 
within him and to reflect that after 
Beethoven came Brahms. 

The orchestra goes on tour next 
week. For the concerts of April 13 
and 14 the following program stands: 


\Beethovem: Incidental musie te 


Goethe’s “Egmont” (Olga Averimd,; 
soprano, and Richard Hale, reader); 
C. P. E. Bach: Third Symphony for 
String Orchestra; Randall Thompson: 
Second Symphony (first times 1” 
Boston). C Wee aae 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By GEORGE S. McMANUS 
Program: Piston, Concerto for or- 
chestra (conducted by the composer); 
Debussy, Prelude a l]’Apres-Midi d’un 
Faune; d’Indy, Symphonic Variation, 


the composer. 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” has 
been played here too many times by 


the Boston Symphony under Dr. Kous- 
'sevitzky, to need more than passing 


comment. Yesterday’s performance 
seemed to us to surpass previous read- 
ings by the same group. Mr. Laurent 
and Mr. Gillet played the flute and 
oboe solos with radiant charm. 
Interesting contrast in French music 
came with Vincent d’Indy’s ‘“‘Istar’’ 
Variation. Istar, daughter of Sin goes 
to the land of No-Return in quest of 
her lover. She leaves a garment at 
each of seven gates, finally being dis- 
played in the “full splendor of nudity.” 
d’Indy has treated each one of the dis- 
robing episodes as a variation, the se- 
quence becoming simpler in each in~- 
stance. The eminent follower of Cesar 
Franck was not exactly the person to 
portray the sensuous or the sensual in 
music—perhays such a thought is ir- 
relevant in regard to “Istar’—but his 
‘art is one of great dignity and reflects 


a mentality steeped in true cultural 


values. 


“Istar’; Brahms, Second Symphony, D| There seems to be a curious tendency 


major. Conductor, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. 
'* As soon as a musician is known to 


be on the teaching staff of a univer-. 


sity his efforts, creative or executive 
are quite certain to be called “academ- 
ic,” “cerebral,” and other terms of such 
nature. Walter Piston has written a 
concerto for orchestra that exemplifies 
the 18th century meaning of the word. 
Mr, Piston has been very wise in keep- 
ing the three movement of his piece 


within just bounds. Occasionally one 


has the impression that this composer 
is emotionally more of an onlooker than 


in some parts to look upon the Brahms 
D major. (second) Symphony as an 
symphonic. Is it the old story of un- 
importance because it is full of sun- 
shine? A new realization came to us 
yesterday of its value as a vehicle for 
a great orchestra. We can think of no 
“virtuoso” orchestra piece that shows 
a great instrumental body to better ad- 
vantage. Boston had, again, reason for 
pride in her orchestra. Beyond out- 
ward evidence was the success of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s interpretation and the 
response of the orchestra to his every 
desire. It was a distinguished achieve- 


ment and the audience knew it. = 


Next week, Boston will be listening unlike many another piece of its kind | 
it téems with salient and. arresting | 
ideas, It is a piece that after a second | 
hearing one would gladiy hear again,. 


to the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
April 13 and 14; the Boston Symphony — 


will play the following program: C. P. 
E. Bach, Symphony No. 3 for string or- 
chestra; Randall Thompson, Symphony 
No. 2; Beet 


oven, usic to Goethe'‘s 
“Egmont.” 20 S24 [he i, 


MUSIC OF 
SPRING BY 
SYMPHONY 


Piston’s Concerto for 


Orchestra Well 
Received 


i eh BT Ry 
J—,! 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
In deference to Good Friday the 
first of this week's pair .of Svm- 
phony concerts took place yesterday 
afternoon. The programme, to be 
heard again tomorrow evening, called 
neither upon “Parsifal” nor upon the 
“Russian HKaster” overture of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoy. Its general flavor 
was spring-like, and it might even 
be described as pagan. 


PISTON’S CONCERTO 


In order, the four pieces that make 


Wr, Jsoussevitzky’s more than usually 


‘/ment of dissonatice and tonality. Rut 


| 


! 


Allegretto—which 


not—like so many others—a piece to. he 
dismissed on a first hearing with a rée- 


lieved “That's that!”” As at Cambridge | 


Mr. Piston conducted easily and with 
authority and was warmly applauded 
by the audience. 


Debussy and d'Indy 


Debussy’s Prelude came at a fortu- 


nate time in his career. At the begin- 
ning of the ‘nineties he was finding his 
cwn voice, but his harmonic feet, so to 
speak, weré still more or less firmly 
on the ground. It is conceivable that 
his later, more individual, more idio- 
syneratic compositions may not endure 
as long aS the exquisile Prelude to the 
iwelogue of Mallarmé in Which musical 
impressionism had its birth. The per- 


formance yeslerdayv was one of rare. 


euphony, of exceeding sensibilitv, one 
{hat wave fresh appeal to familiar 
measures, ! 
Again the Variations of d’Indy that 
tell of the Assvrian goddess’ descent 
into the underworld disclose a ripened 
mastery which had not vet hardened 
into formalism as in the Second Svm- 
phony, which ‘dates’ far more than 
jo the Variations, more evén that does 
the Kirst Symphonv,. Unless the “Sum- 
mer Day on the Mountain,’’ unheard 
here in many years, might be found to 
surpass if, “‘Istar’’ would lav strong 
claim to being its composer’s oreches- 
tral masterpiece. It, too, received a 
glowing performance vesterday, while 
in the Symphony of Brahins conducter 
and orchestra quite surpassed them- 
selves. : 
Brahms’ Second 


If the Fourth Symphony of Brahms 
is autumnal, surely the Second is ver- 
nal, a music of bursting “buds and run- 
ning sap. The coda of the first move- 
ment is the most poetically beautiful 
passage that Brahms ever wrote. The 
yesterday’s pro- 


gramme in unconscious humor labelled 
| Adagietto srazioso—was rightly likened 


' 
' 


' 


enjovable list are Walter Piston’s Con-> 


certo for orchestra, conducied by the 
composer; DeBussv’s Prelude to ‘The 
Afternoon of a Faun: d'Indv's “Istar”’ 
Variations, and the Second Symphony 
Of Brahms. 

Mr. Piston’s Concerto, heard at San- 
ders Theatre three weeks ago, is highly 
creditable to him. It is modern in its 
complete objectivity and impersonality, 
in its adherence to the lately revived 
form of the Coneerto Grosso, in its 


contrapuntal texture, in its free treat- 


| by the anti-Brahmsian Runciman to a 


wild rose. 

The finale is Brahms at his most ex- 
uberant, And the gravely musing 
Adagio supplies the needed foil, 
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SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 14, at 8.15 o’clock 
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Beethoven . . Music to Goethe’s Tragedy, “Egmont,” Op. 84 
Overture. | ; 
Song: “Die Trommel geriihret.”’ 
Song: “Freudvoll und leidvoll.” 
“Clairchen’s Death.” 
“Melodrama.” 
“Symphony of Victory.” 
Soprano: OLGA AVERINO 
Reader: RicHArRD HALE 


Randall Thompson ; Symphony No. 2 in E minor 
I. Allegro. 
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Andante moderato; Allegro con spirito; Largamente. 
(First performances at these concerts) 


Prokofieff ; : “Sept, ils sont sept!” Incantation for 
Tenor, Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 30 


Soloist: CHARLES STRATTON 
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Lambert “The Rio Grande,” for Chorus, Orchestra, and 
Solo Pianoforte, (Poem by Sacheverell Sitwell) 


Piano Solo: Jestts MARtA SANRoMA 
Contralto Solo: Marre MurRAY 
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Borodin ; . Polovetzkian Dances from “Prince Igor’ 
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Chorus from the CECILIA SOCIETY, ArTHur Figpier, Conductor 


——_ 


STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 
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City of Boston, Revised magenetion of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or ei 
; ‘ performance in such place of any person seated in an . : 
it bei : } ny person seated i y seat therein prov 
ng understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct po me ae 5 ently 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk 


The works to be played 
é yed at these concerts may be seen in the Al] ; 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the coun” peut 
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the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in a 


FIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


Twenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 13, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 14, at 8.15 o’clock 


Beethoven ; 
Overture. 
Song: “Die Trommel geriihret.”’ 
Song: “Freudvoll und leidvoll.” 
“Clirchen’s Death.” 
“Melodrama.” 
“Symphony of Victory.” 
Soprano: OLGA AVERINO 
Reader: RricHARD HALE 


Music to Goethe’s Tragedy, “Egmont,” Op. 84 


Randall Thompson 


I. Allegro. 
II. Largo. 
Ill. Vivace. 


IV. Andante moderato; Allegro con spirito; Largamente. 
(First performances at these concerts) 


Symphony No. 2 in E minor 


ee —- ——— 


Prokofieff , : ; . “Sept, ils sont sept!” Incantation for 
Tenor, Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 30 


Soloist: CHARLES STRATTON 


Lambert , ; | ‘The Rio Grande,” for Chorus, Orchestra, and 
Solo Pianoforte, (Poem by Sacheverell Sitwell) 
Piano Solo: Jests Maria SANRoW A 
Contralto Solo: Marte Murray 


Borodin | . . Polovetzkian Dances from “Prince | gor’ 


Chorus from the CECILIA SOCIETY, ArtTHuR Fiepier, Conductor 


STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,— Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 

Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement. allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 

ny seat therein provided for spectators, 

ot obstruct such view, may be worn, 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk 


it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does n 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 


Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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>“ gyMPHONY HALL 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Second Symphony of Randall 
Thompson, heard for the first time | 
in Boston at the Symphony concert, 
yesterday, proved a notable and in-| 


disputably “American” score. “Its no- 
tability is to be found in its freedom 
from cliches, eccentricity and pre- 
tense, and in the fact that it has 
something light-hearted and jocular 
to say. This is expressed in a manner 
both individual and graceful. The 
“Americanism” lies in a_ perfectly 
natural employment of the elements 
of jazz; not a literal imitation of the 
Tin Pan Alley boys, but a sort of 
sublimated, refined jazz. No European 
cuuld possibly have conceived this 
score. This expert manipulation of 
jazz toward purely symphonic ends 
may disturb those conservatives who 
have held that nothing of permanent 
value may be derived from that tonal 
phenomenon. 

set nominally in the key of E 
minor, the Symphony attempts neith- 


day audience. His Symphony joins 
the select company of Mr Piston’s 
Concerto and Mr Harris’ Symphony, 
works which ought to be heard again. 

The concert began with the in- 
cidental music which Beethoven 
wrote for the play, “Egmont,” by 
Goethe. This music and _ sundry 
speeches of Count Egmont were re- 
vived a few weeks ago at a concert 
of the Symphony’s Beethoven cycle. 
Only the familiar overture is of 
value. Olga Averino again'sang the 
soprano solos of Claerchen, and 
Richard Hale read the speeches of 
Egmont. 

After intermission the Cecilia So- 
ciety joined the orchestra in Prokof- 
ieff’s “Seven, They are Seven”; the 
“Rio Grande” of Constant Lambert: 
and the “Polovtsian Dances” from the 
opera “Prince Igor” by Borodin. The 
piano solos in “Rio Grande” were 
played by Mr Sanroma, and those for 
contralto sung by Marie Murray. 
Charles Stratton performed com- 
mendably the difficult part for tenor 
in Prokofieff’s incantation, a definitely 


Boston. | occupied with a study 6n “'The Status of 

After leaving Harvard Mr. Thompson /}Music in the American Liberal Arts 
had about a half-year of somewhat desul- |Colleges,"” which has been financed by 
tory study with Ernest Bloch in New |the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
York. Since that time he has studied and is sponsored by the Association of 
and composed entirely “on his own.” | American Colleges. It includes a study 
‘here has been one period, however, at Of the music courses which may be taken 
the approximate date of 1930, when con- in fulfillment of the requirements for 
siderable association with the Italian the B, A. degree in thirty selected col- 
composer, Francesco Malipiero, opened leges. From conversation with Mr. 
new vistas of thought for him, although hompson this week one gathered that 
he never actually studied with Mali- =r" change in the composer’s style took 
piero. The first movement of the sym- ACO | Sees with the second sym- 
phony which is to be played this week hp aps Bao the direct question as to 
was completely re-orchestrated as a re- he tru 1 of such an assumption, Mr. 
sult of Malipiero’s comment when te ne a gece pn Bl oe arog goat 
"9 ; im. ' Ne se OF as been 
(thompson showed a him characterized iy New Verte AE pe 2 3 oh 

a Symphony excee pe ” 

Mir. Thompson has held various fellow- The rycen shearte’ aa Te the aan 
ships and scholarships which have given sequent ‘‘Americana” is even lighter 
him the benefits of residence abroad cited . 
of consequent association with musicians Mr. Thompson now trie 
abroad—the Guggenheim fellowship, the entirely Sidéotive, sel?-conthinad (anna 
Naumburg fellowship, that of the Ameri-| with no conscious thought-taking about 
can Academy at Rome. Ile has written models or idiom or sources, ‘‘To write 
various works for orchestra, combina- just as naturally as I possibly can,” is 
tions of chamber music, choral works, the way he puts it. ‘‘A writer may care- 
songs, incidental music to plays. Of fully polish all that he writes. But 
special interest at the present time sometime he will he called on to speak 


qinong the choral works are his settings somewhere, extemporaneously. Then he 
of five of the Odes of Horace, one of Will talk ini his own absolutely nat- 
which (‘O fons Bandusiae”’) is to be sung ural way. It is this same natural, 
at the choral concert of the Harvard Unself-conscious approach that I have 
forces in Symphony Hall Sunday after-|tried to preserve in my last symphony 


er to be profound nor flippant; it is. minor composition, but one which 
skillfully written for orchestra; its) nas retained for some years its primi- 
themes are salient and almost whistle-| -V¢ strength. | 


able; the harmony flirts casually with “Rio Grande,” revived after a com- | 
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43 ortable silence of three ears, | 3° We , 

eee alia gg sg Bey move- seermad strained and artificial sf Pie noon, Mr. ‘Thompson wrote these odes and in Americana. If there are ‘Ameri- 
final ilies arias onachodee “ah oa *! Mr Thompson’s Symphony. Dr Kous- after visiting Horace’s farm in the Ccanisms’ in the symphony, -it is not 
‘ arga- , 


ani Sabine hills while in Rome, 1924-25. The because I tried to put ther r 
mente.” Only the last movement em-| S°Vitzky was at his best yesterday visit resulted in the reading of the FE ha Write an American music, Ther nek 
ploys a full orchestra; elsewhere|@ternoon, and his reading of Beet that in turn to the selection of five for there because they are my most natural 
lighter scoring prevails. Kettle-drums Oven’s overture was distinctly im- musical composition. At the opposite Mode of musical speech. If, there is 
and cymbals, and these alone, lend Proved in style and taste over that pole of his musical experience is his col- Jazz’ in my music, it is not because I 
percussive emphasis, the former in ©f,8 few weeks ago. laboration with Arthur Schwartz (of ‘ried to put jazz into it, but because I 
Mit two mipvernents, the latter The program for next week has not “Dancing in the Dark” fame) in the 2™ using the dialect most natural. to 
thereafter. keen announced. eo ie. Grand Street Follies of 1926. me as the result of the environment in 


This Second Symphony, says Mr. One other work deserves mention be- “hich I grew up.” Such simple and un- 
Thompson, “is based on. no ho oll Randall Thompson, the Man cause of its unique subject matter—the tft dae Santee d say ens words may hold 
either literary or spiritual. It is not is Music for the sequence of five mixed choruses with|™0Ore for the future of American music 
eeaiiéel, I wanted to write four con- And His piano accompaniment entitled “Ameri. |*@" appears on their surface. 


’ . ) at 6s ‘ts chos ‘ cores | Mr. Thompson’s second symphony 

trasting movements, separate and dis- W End C na, on texts chosen from ‘lhe Ameri- | symphony | 
eekK-nn once ca fercury”’ é hh. ‘was composed in Switzerla | . 
tinct, which together should convey a n Mercury’ (1982). ‘the | . itzerland, 1930-81, 


these fj a) subjecis 0 ‘while the composer was the holder of a 
an - 3 ese live remarkable choruses are (1)/|/. 4 a - Fay y ye 
ees er Phere grt peigggn ? ith ~ l'undamentalism—"May Every Bi fey, ) Guggenheim fellowship. Its first perform- 
hesitating to adopt a mee age HE we¢k-end Brings to Symphony “the impassioned anathema of the Q7Ce was at death, oe oh 04 ra 

stake p reacher isereditine er 1y . composers’ concert, March 2 1932 It 
Hall “once again a new con Ppreacner, discrediting Science”; aah ms ' . : 
between past and contemporary . “4 Spiritualism—"The Staff Meavioramncke ) was performed also by the Philharmonie- 


, — ican—in the 
methods in hi : poser—and an Amer st aebalpariny td 7 1 te Mais to 1e Phi | 
The whole bed “is nella person of Randall Thompson. Mr. trea‘s each question according to. he Symphony Society of New York under 


| , oN ried Ril te Wa. ch Rie Bruno Walter, Nov. 38, 1933. The N 
, , : tive of New York probable character of eac] wlonar: |e. Pigg Sg, S New 
rhythmic, always vital but never Phompson, though an 1899) § ay virtue (3). "Peni nerancen ie own questioner’; York press had much to say about it 
(where he was born In is, DY Le ahce—"God's Bottles” (need mostly favorable Mr. Thompson hax 


vu s, | aly . nore be said” Saeed 
agar. Mr Thompson carries lightly f many associations, almost a New Eng- more be said?); (4) Capital Punishment— written about his symphony that it “has 


his command of. intri ical |° far “The Subli TX 
tricate technical lander. He is a graduate of Harvard, Poe Sublime Process of Law Enfore>:- no program, either literary or spiritual 
It is not cyclical; I wanted to write four . 


core eae sopeet ‘or Sepee it in where he “majored” in music; was for oe i is not ‘pleasant’ music, It 
b . paper, Wt IS two years (1927-29) a member of the WA Srieaiviach: One-act opera, deliberate and contrastine : : 
eautifully transparent in hearing. ¢acuity of the department of music of macabre; intentionally so”; (5) Optimism. tinc Tae movements, separate and dis- 
The second movement is plainly in Wellesley College; has been a lecturer at —“Loveil-lines” “ig a giorification of | ei oh gg together should convey a 
the style of jazz ballads, though not yarvard (1929); has given various and Cur love of Beauty in poeiry—as weil as! sig pees Glance. and completensan® 
sO mushy as those musical freaks are sundry concerts in the area known as in advertising.” (The quotations are from The scor 1 
apt to be in their native state. Mr (Gireater Boston. Mr. Thompson also the composer's program notes written rary ee aoa s for the usual contempo- 
Thompson is not only clever, he is exyressly desires to acknowledge the on the occasion of the performance of sion sedition go preg? that the percus- 
brave; courage is required of anyone\preat value of piano lessons received In ,mericana” by the Dessoff choirs April and cymbal 2 rapt Dee ee 
under 35 who dares to write a simple Boston from Mrs. Frances L. Grover. ¥, 1982, in .New York.) lg and 2 he ee Oe ee 
sequence, ‘Or. Koussevitzky played his ‘The Piper Americana,” Which dates from 193° rether elton are never used _to- 
The composer was fortunately ablejof the Gates of Dawn” in Cambridge, is the only thing Mr, Thompson has the first two miokene te Goer 
to be present to receive the ex-)March 28, 1929. But he has not been ements, Cymbals in the 


Written since the second 
: } 990. : J Symphony of last two. Says ../¢ 
ceptionally warm approval of a Fri- heard at the symphony concerts in 1980-31. Since that. time he has been been sparing in “ty “Bee ee Rae 
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unctuation i e 
ab itself intrinsically rhythmic. 


After the first movement he builds up a 
largely conceived crescendo of orchestral 
effect, béginning in the second. move- 
ment with a much reduced orchestra, lim- 
iting the brass in the scherzo to horns 
‘and a single trumpet, reserving trom- 
bones and tuba for the last movement, 
This symphony is definitely music of 
the American scene. It is a symphony 
that is most often gay, a symphony that 
sparkles. Most of its rhythmic matter 
is derived from jazz, but jazz trans- 
formed through a personality. The first 
movement is an Allegro, in the key of E 
minor. 2-4 meter. The princinal theme 
is rhythmic, a jazz figure, and is heard 
‘at once from horns, answered by trum- 
pets. The rhythmic feeling of this theme | 


n an attempt to make the 
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Full-Stocked 


Afternoon at 


Symphony Hall 
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Randgll Thompson for First 
Boston Hearing from Dr. 
Koussevitzky 


—_—— a a ee 


OUTH was in the saddle at Sym- 

phony Hall yesterday afternoon 

—at least in Randal] Thomp- 

gon’s new symphony, in Lam- 
bert’s “‘Rio Grande,” in Prokofiev's “We 
Are Seven.’ The percussion players 
earned their salary by almost as much 
work as the first violinists—from the 
drum accompaniment to one of Goethe’s 
songs to the booming of the big bass 
drum in the ‘‘Polovtsian Dances. Mel. 
ody, of the frank and unashamed variety, 
was the order of the day through a con- 
siderable portion of the concert. A new 
work was given its first performance in 
Boston, introducing a new composer to 
these concerts—Randall Thompson with 
his Second Symphony. Another work 
Was returned to these concerts after an 
absence of forty-nine years—Beethoven's 
music to Goethe’s tragedy, “Egmont.’ 
Two soloists and an actor (as reader of 
selected passages from ‘‘Egmont’’) took 
part—Olga Averino as soprano for Beet- 
hoven’s songs, Richard Hale as reader, 
Charles Stratton as tenor in ‘Sept, ils 
sont sept!’’—to which must be added the 
dynamic Sanromé in “Rio Grande,” as 
well as Marie Murray for the incidental 
alto solo. Two of the notabie novelties 
which Dr. Koussevitzky has introduced 
were revived—Lambert’s “Rio Grande”’ 
and Prokofiev’s “Sept, ils sont sept!’ The 
Cecilia Society participated’ in three num- 
bers—those of Prokofiev and of Lambert 
already mentioned, and the Polovtsian 
dances from’ Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor.” 
Was ever a symphony concert more 
eventful? 

The newest of the new works was 
Randall Thompson’s Second Symphony. 
It runs through the usual four move: 
ments. When this symphony was played 
in New York by Bruno Walter last fall 
reviewers agreed pretty well upon many 
of its qualities, but did not agree entirely 
as to what verdict should be rendered 
on the basis of the acknowledged quali- 
ties. In Boston yesterday observation of 
the audience brought the same reactions. 
In the corridors one could hear that the 
symphony was ‘“Carrie-Jacobs-Bond-ish”’, 
that its finale did not have the character 
of a conclusion-piece for a four-move- 
ment work, that the scherzo was dry. 


In thé meantime the audience had given 
the symphony an amount and a hearti- 


ness of applause that is not often the 


happy lot of the young composer, 

The qualities of the work upon which 
the composer himself, reviewers and audi- 
ence agree, are its essential lightness, the 
absence of any degree of profundity of 
mood or manner in it, the near-‘‘popular” 
nature of much of the material. The ques- 
tions raised are: Is lightness in itself 
necessarily good or bad? Is the absence 
of any kind of profundity necessarily det- 
rimental to a piece of work? Or is it 
sometimes a blessing? Is the “‘popular”’ 
always bad® Much discussion has run 
along the lines of attempts to answer 
these questions. As a matter of fact, fina] 
answers to them in their application to a 
eiven work are all but impossible. It 
botls down largely to a matter of personal 
preference: Says Smith, “I like ‘em 
lean’: says Jones, ‘‘I like ’em fat,” 

Are there then perhaps other qualities 
upon which one can, build an appraisal of 
this symphony? To this writer the out- 
standing fact to be observed in the sym- 
phony is its absolute honesty, Mr. Thomp- 
son looks neither to the right nor to the 
left, neither to the ‘‘models’”’ of the past 
nor to the many and conflicting currents 
of the present for either his materia] or 
his method. All theorizing about the na- 
ture of music, or its functions, or its 
sources, or ways of writing it, he throws 
to the winds. He merely goes a-music- 
making, according to what happens to 
be at hand for him—even as did Mozart 
and many another. That he has written 
& masterpiece he would be the last to 
maintain. But the position that Mr. 
Thompson’s willingness to surrender al] 
in favor of an absolute naturalness is the 
most hopeful sign in modern music, this 
writer stoutly defends. 

There are other qualities in the sym- 
Phony about which one can not argue 
in more than one way. Its clarity. Not 
at any point was anvthing obscured. 
Through this transparent texture every- 
thing stood revealed in its essential qual- 
ities. Its economy. Writers and compos- 
ers always make a fetish of this quality. 
Many of its most ardent admirers do it 
only lip-service. Mr. Thompson in this 
Symphony practices it. One could adda 
word about Mr. Theompson’s ability to 
clothe his musie in the most attractive 
dress; another about his healthy use of 
(lissonance—-using it as condiment rather 
than as the meat itself. On the other 
side of the ledger one may suggest that 
Mr. Thompson sometimes overplays his 
hand. A light subject is not bad, but it 
will not stand an extended amount of 
treatment. If Mr. Thompson were to 
add terseness to his clarity and light, it is 
possible he would be the gainer thereby. | 
Nevertheless, the appearance of such a 
Symphony as this is for one listener a 
most hopeful sign for the future. 

_Beethoven’s music for “Egmont,’’. re- 
vived at a recent concert in the Tuesday 
cycle of Beethoven’s music, had not 


previously been played at the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra since a 
single performance in 1885, It proceeds 
through the well-known overture: four 
entr-actes (not playee at these perform- 
ances); two songs, like the overture, 
sometimes sung separatelv. “Die Trom- 
mel reritibret’” and “Freudvoll und leifd- 
voll”: a ‘symphenic fragment,’ Klar- 
chen’s Death’: a ‘‘Melodrama”: the final 
“Syvmphony of Victory’’; a reader reads 
selected passages between the. several] 
parts of the music. It is hardly con- 
testable that the finest music is that of 
the overture and of the final “Symphony 
of Victory.”’ In the melodrama (which is 
reading punctuated by music) as well as 
in some of the song-accompaniments, 
Beethoven allows himself some unbelieve- 
ably naive realisms. As music purely 
incidental to a play, all this would prob- 
ably be exceedingly effective. But even 
the excellent reading of the excerpts by 
Mr. Hale scarcely gives sufficient reason 
to the music which depends on them. Nor 
are they sufficient in themselves to give 
the reader the opportunity fully to re- 
veal the character of Egmont. All of 
which must not -be charged to the ex- 
pressive, well-articulated reading of Mr 
Hale. Of a piece with it was the singine 
of Madame Averino, thoroughly in the 
spirit of Beethoven, in its performance 
Bring beautifully into the frame created 
or If, 

At this point one can hardly write ex. 
fensivelyv about Prokofiev, _ Lembert 
Borodin. Mr. Fiedler’s Cecilia Society, 
Mr. Stratton, Mr. Sanromé or Madame 
Murray. The three p‘eces are al] of the 
tried-and-proven variety. They all de- 
serve as freettent renetition as a decent 
regard for the rest of the vast mass of 
symphonic literature’ allows. It has 
often heen noted that each successive 
repetition of a work under Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky is an improvement upon the pre- 
vious performances. It was gratifying 
to discover yesterday that the principle 
held for the Cecilia Society. Not at the 
earlier performances did they sing with 
the same verve and the same abandon 
which thev brought to their Singing ves. 
terday. Through the utter barbarism 
of “Sept. ils sont sept!’ the semi-barbar- 
ism of the Polovtsian dances, the frank 
jazz of “Rio Grande” they were as much 
at home with the music as any group 
Within the orchestra. Which it has not 
always been possible to say of the 
Cecilia. Mr. Stratton, too, achieved a 
forceful freedom with his solos, which (if 
memory serves) he no more than at- 
tempted when he sang this part at the 
first performance. And through it all— 
the direct forcefulness of Beethoven, the 
transparent lightness of Thompson, the 
Savagery of Prokofiev, the smooth sur- 
faces and the gaieties of Lambert, the 
compelling rhythms of Borodin, one dis- 
cerned the magic of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
conducting—ordering and giving point, 
discovering and making real hidden in- 
tentions, bringing life and life abun- 
dantly to dead black notes on shining 
white paper. : 





Thus an exceedingly eventful afternoon 
ran its course. Perhaps it and the week 
leading up to it were too eventful. For, 
during the course of the week it has 
apparently been impossible. to decide on 
next week’s program; so that in the pro- 
gram boek under “Twenty-third Pro- | 
gram” one read only “Program to _ be 
announced,” A. H. M. 


THOMPSON'S 
SECOND BY - 
SYMPHONY 


Musical Delights With 
Voices Make Concert 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

With a lavish and pyodigal hand 
did Dr. Koussevitzky provide musical 
delights and excitements at the Sym- 
phony Concert of yesterday after- 
noon, in which the orchestra enjoyed 
the diverse and capable assistance of 
Olga Averino, soprano; Marie Mur- 
ray, contralto; Charles Stratton, 
tenor; Richard Hale, reader; Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pianist, and the Ce- 
cilia chorus. 


ee ee 


A VARIED LIST 


From the last Tuesday afternoon con- 
cert, Dr. Koussevitzky repeated the 
Egmont music of Beethoven, previously 
unperformed by the symphony orchestra 
Since 1885. For the first time in this city 
conductor and orchestra offered the 
second symphony of Randall Thompson, 
praised for its gene. .] agreeableness in 
New York last autumn. From orches- 
tra, chorus and certain of the soloists 
came, aS more or less familiar items, 
Prokofief{f’s savage Akkadian incanta- 
tion, “Seven, They Are Seven!’’; Con- 
stant Lambert’s ‘“‘The Rio Grande,” and 
the ever-alluring, ever-stirrjng Polovetz- 


kian dances’ from Borodin’s ‘Prince 
Igor.” 


It would be idle to remind Mr. Thomp- 
son that his music is light and often 
obvious. His evident intention was to 
make it so, Had he contrived to infuse 
into it a little more originality and dis- 
tinction, he. would have given us some- 
thing worth while, The reaction against 
the deliberate ugliness of so much con- 
temporary music has set in, and in this 
engaging score Mr. Thompson accord- 
ingly shows himself to be a true pro- 
gressive. 


Thompson’s. Piece Liked 


To put one’s finger on the portions of 
the symphony that are unmistakably 
Thompsonian would’ be more : difficult 
than to list its sources, At the outset 
eame thoughts of Dvorak and his sym- 
phony, “From the New World.”’ 
Mr. Thompson frankly courts the Neg- 
roid note that for the older composer 
spelled American folk-song. There are 
later hints of the Indian dance. The 
Blow division is sublimated musical 
comedy sentimentalism: the finale, bril- 


liant and exhilarating, has a ‘Turkey: 


in the Straw” cheerfulness with over- 
tones of MacDowell. The Scherzo, more 
completely Mr, Thompson’s own than 
the other movements, does him much 
credit, 

Summoned to the stage by Dr. Kous- 
eevitzky, he was. enthusiastically ap- 
piauded, The audience liked his piece. 
And well it might. 


“Rio Grande” Wearing Thin 


The music of Beethoven has been 
described and appraised so recently in 
these columns that it is necessary only 
to repeat that its interest is partly his- 
torical, that the two songs of Claerchen, 


particularly the first, were good to hear 
from Mme, Averino, and that Mr. Hale 
declaimed the chosen lines from 
Goethe's play with dignity and with a 
rhetorical emphasis by no means amiss 
in this connection. 

The “Rio Grande,’ so rapturously 
praised by the English reviewers who 
heard it in Manchester and London in 
1925, is already wearing thin, There are 
seductive measures, but they paled be- 
fore the music of Borodin that followed. 
Inevitably Prokofieff’s. musical demo- 
nology inspires less terror with each 
re-hearing, though few composers pos- 
sess his gift for the horrible. 

If emphasis has beén laid thus far 
upon the pieces performed rather than 
upon the performances, it is only be- 
cause al] those concerned had their 
thoughts upon .the music,, not upon 
themselves, and through them, from 
Beethoven to Borodin, it was made 
alive, If the other composers could 
have been present, they would have 
joined with Mr. Thompson in expressing 
gratitude to their interpreters. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By GEORGE S. McMANUS | 


PROGRAM: 
Reethoven—-Musie to Goethe's tragedy 
“Eemont’: Overture, two songs, Claerchen's 
Death.’ melodrama, “Symphony of Victory.” 
Soprano: Olga <Averino. Reader: Richard 
Hale. Randal Thompson: Symphony No, 2. 
Prokofieff—'Sept. ils sont, sept.”’ Lambert 
“The Rio Grande” for Tenor, Chorus and 
Orchestra. Soloist: Charles Stratton . Boro- 


Honol who / 


There is something distinctly Ameri- | 


can in the way Mr. Thompson has re- 

fused to burden his speech with non- 
essentials, and that, from a more pro- 
found impulse than merely being prac- 
tical. He*has given us*abundant proof 
of his refined yet vigorous art. When 
his Second Symphony is played in Lon- 
don, later in the season, American mu- 
sic will be most worthily represented. 


‘chorus, and orchestra. after a cuncifo:'m 


i a [Zwilan Dances la dag y Prokofieff’s “Sept, ils sont sept” is 
{ oe as SAT A described as an incantation :for tenor, 
€ 


vesterday’# concert of Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzy 
brought cut another American work and 
gave it the same complete devotion in 
preparation and performance that he 
bestows on all new works, regardless 
of the composer’s nationality. 

The new piece is Randall Thompson’s 
Second Symphony. There is not the 
slightest doubt that this symphony 
achieved a rousing success. All that Mr. 
Thompson had written in advance in 
explanatory notes made a distinct im- 
pression in his favor, by the lack of 
verbose pretentiousness and by the 
simple clarity of his statements. The 
symphony is as understandable at a 
first hearing as his analytical notes. are 
at a first reading. 

One compelling feature of the work 
that arrests immediate interest is the 
strong sense of movement with which 
this piece finds its pace and keeps it— 
at all times and in all the movements. 
It also obvious that Mr. Thompson 
knows the value of the dissonance. He 
does not indulge in a purposeless use 
of this device, so overworked, and there- 
fore, SO unavcpreciat’d. by many a “mod- 
ern’ composer. Mr. Thompson makes no 
vain effort for effects. When he uses 
percussion, it is with telling effect; 
when he singles out any instrument or 
group of instruments, the result is 
adroitly secured. 

From the standpoint of personal im- 
pressions, we felt that the final move- 
ment of this symphony has the least 
distinctive atmosphere. It is almost 
popular in character, so much so that 
to us it does not give the symphony 
a sense of having rounded out its pur- 
pose. 

All the movements are admirably con- 
trasted and no movement is too long. 
The concentrated energy of the first 
never leaves the listener in doubt as 
to the material and its treatment. Too 
few composers are today showing 
enough interest in the listener, who is 
often left outside the sphere of the 
vcomposer’s activities. Yet these same 
composers are often chagrined when the 
average listener reacts confusedly. Mr. 
Thompson writes with admirable re- 
straint, but without aloofness. His 
music is the proof that a cultivated 
mind can preserve a strong human 
purpose, a warm and lucid emotional 
activity; can combine these with an 
individual sense of the beautiful, and, 
where profitable, with the humorous or 
grotesque, without once rescrting to 
sham, 


inscription on th? w2lls of an Akkadian 
temple. ‘The inscription represented 
formulas of incantation against seven 
horrible devils, the supposed authors of 
all human woes. What Mr. Prokofieff 
demands of soloist, chorus, and orches- 
tra, is without the bounds of niusic3 it 
is mostly noise. Who shall say that this 
with the compcser’s imaginative scoring, 
is not successfully appropriate? 

When Lambert’s “The Rio Grande” 
was first heard here, Philip Hale made 
the wise observation that “‘most of us 
have been trained to take our music 
{oo seriously.” A serious attitude would 
completely foil, in this case, both com- 
poser and auditor, and cause the latter 
to miss some delightfully spontaneous 
music. Jesus Maria Sanroma shone bril- 
liantly in his excellently defined playing 
of the piano part. 

The concert closed with a vivid per- 
formance of Polovitzkian Dances from 
| Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” At the end 
| of the concert Arthur Fiedler who had 
' so ably prepared the chorus of the Ce- 
cilia Society for its versatile activities 
in yesterday's concert, was brought out 
by Dr. Koussevi'zky for deserved ap- 
| Plause. iaey: 

Beethoven’s music to Goethe's Eg- 
| mont,” as given yesterday, was reviewed 
'in these columns two weeks ago. 

' From beginning to end the program 
‘confirmed the greatness of the Boston 

.| Symphony under the leadership of Dr. 
| Koussevitzky. 
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' SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 21, at 8.15 o’clock 
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Beethoven Overture to the Ballet, “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus”’ 
(“The Creatures of Prometheus’’), Op. 43 
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Beethoven . : Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93 
Allegro vivace e con brio. 
Allegretto scherzando. 
Tempo di menuetto. 
Allegro vivace. 
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de Falla Suite from “El Amor Brujo”’ (‘“‘Love the Sorcerer’) 


Introduction and Scene—The Gypsies (Evening)—The Homecomer— 
Dance of Terror—The Magic Circle (Narrative of the Fisherman)—Mid- 
night (Sorceries)—Ritual Dance of Fire (To dispel Evil Spirits)—Panto- 
mime—Dance of the Game of Love—Finale (Morning Chimes). 
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Bach Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor (Transcribed for 
Orchestra by Ottorino Respight) 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised pr prey te of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn, 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Randall Thompson 


(Apeda) 


SIFTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE AND THIRTY-FOUR 


Twenty-thi . Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 20, at 2.30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 21, at 8.15 o’clock 


Beethoven . Overture to the Ballet, “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus’”’ 
(‘The Creatures of Prometheus’), Op. 43 


Beethoven | ; Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. 
Ill. Tempo di menuetto. 
IV. Allegro vivace. 


de Falla ; ' Suite from “El Amor Brujo”’ (‘‘Love the Sorcerer’ ) 


Introduction and Scene—The Gypsies (Evening)—The Homecomer— 
Dance of Terror—The Magic Circle (Narrative of the Fisherman)—Mid- 
night (Sorceries)—Ritual Dance of Fire (To dispel Evil Spirits)—Panto- 
mime—Dance of the Game of Love—Finale (Morning Chimes). 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor (Transcribed for 
Orchestra by Ottorino Respigh1) 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


There will be an intermission after the symphony 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898,—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. 
Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which obstructs 


the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, 
it being understood that a low head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be worn, 


Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 





Afternoon 


to the playing of the orchestra these 
last few years, combined with the deli- 


jeany of Beethoven’s writing in the two 


‘works, brought forth something exceed- 


Mainly from 


The Classics 


Pebu § ony pi- 
With De Falla to Round Out 


A Program from Bach 


And Beethove» 
» 2b7-1934 : 


HH, concert of the Boston »)m- 
phony Orchestra vesterday de- 
voted itself, with one exception 
as a splash of color, to the 
Classics. Beethoven in an overture (“The 
Creatures of Prometheus’) and a sSym- 
phony (No. 8 in F major), Bach in the 
vigantic Passacaglia and Fugue (Res- 
pighi’s arrangement) were the classics. 
The color was provided by the suite from 
(le Falla’s ballet, ‘‘Love the Sorceror.”’ 


The Beethoven of the afternoon, both 
in overture and symphony, was SBeet- 
hoven in elegant vein. Not at any time 
was there a touch of passion. Never was 
this Beethoven hurling thunderbolts or 
smiting heavy blows. The light touch, 
the deft, gentle hand are the guiding 
forces in both these works. It is almost 
as though Beethoven in the symphony 
were reverting to his early Mozartean 
style—but with a difference due to the 
years of experience, the years of the 
writing of heaven-storming music 
through which he had passed, Perhaps it 
is not unfair to describe this aS a music 
such as Mozart might have written had 
he lived to be fifty or sixty years old. 

It has been remarked before this— 
and will be remarked after this-—that the 
symphony contains no slow movement, 
Instead, one finds both scherzo and 
minuet—the minuet which Beethoven is 
supposed long since to have discarded. 
beethoven himself spoke of it as ‘‘a 
little symphony in F,’’ in contrast to ‘‘a 
great symphony in A, one of my best’’— 
the Seventh. Wagner’s description of the 
seventh as the ‘‘apotheosis of the dance’ 
has become a by-word. But to one hearer 
yesterday the Eighth seemed as much 
informed with the spirit of the dance as 
the Seventh. It is qa less tumultuous 
dance. It apotheosizes nothing. It is the 
dance of the graces rather than of the 
gods—or of humans turned to would-be 
gods. 

The sheer charm of the performance 
of both overture and symphony was the 
outstanding quality through the first half 
of the program yesterday. 'The high de- 
gree of finish, the exquisite polish, which 
Dr. Koussevitzky has been wont to give 


ingly fine-grained, something as _ note- 
worthy (in an entirely different way) as 
when the conductor piles up his tremen- 
dous climaxes or launches into his 
breath-taking rhythmic drives. 

One began to think soon that this pro- 
gram was one entirely devoted to the 
dance. Was not ‘Prometheus’ the over- 
ture to a ballet? Did one not feel the 
spirit of the dance all through the 
symphony? Next came a suite using 
actual ballet music; and at thé” close a 
passacaglia, which is an actual dance 
form of ancient day. De Falla in “love 
the Soreceror”’ (which the purists would 
prefer to name “Wedded in Spite of 
Witchcraft’) tells the story of the beau- 
tiful and passionate Candelas, who in 
her love-making with Carmelo, is inter- 
rupted by the spectre of a former lover, 
now dead but not entirely gone. To enable 
him to give Candelas the kiss of perfect 
love without interference from the 
spectre, Carmelo places the pretty Lucia 
in the way of the latter. Of course ne 
succumbs to her, while Carmelo gives to 
(andelas the kiss that forever banishes 
the spectre. 

The music displays both graphic and 
Suggestive treatment of the various ele- 
ments associated with this plot: the 
gypsies at evening, the spectre, the 
dance of terror at his appearance, the 
story of a fisherman, sorceries at mid. 
night, a dance of fire ritual to dispel evil 
spirits, the final lovemaking. Many 
and various are ways in which de Falla 
brings home these ideas in musical lan- 
guage. There is a sufficiency of solos 
for several of the orchestral instruments. 
There are languishing melodies. There 
is full suggestion of spookiness. There 
is at least one dance of violent, brutal 
energy, that of the fire ritual—most 
played single excerpt from this bailet. 
There is that peculiar combination of 
rhythm and melodic contour which we 
are gradually learning to regard as more 
Spanish than many a-«thing that has 
been offered us under that designation 
by this or that earlier composer. With 
this Spanish music the orchestra was as 
much at home as with the music of 
3eethoven. Native languishing melody 
as well as native violent rhythm Dr. 
Koussevitzky outlined and projected as 
though they might have been as natura! 
to him.as his own Russian. 


Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue is one 
of the monuments of organ literature. 
Respighi in transcribing it wished above 
all to maintain, and evidently heighten, 
if possible, this monumental character. 
Thus his opening theme, in single bass 
line, is given to a considerable group of 
instruments rather than to a single solo 
voice. The same _ sense of bigness he 
clings to with remarkable consistency. 
even where the music grows soft. The 
feeling of spaciousness and grandeur 
never leaves us, even in the most quliei 
moments. Whether one believes or dis- 


helieves in transcriptions from the Bach-;each repetition being the structure 


ian organ music, one Can hardly deny 
that Respighi has contrived most effec- 


‘upon which new ideas are formed by 
‘the upper voices. The early variations 


tively to infuse the whole of his tran-j|are of a pathetic beauty and are fol- 
scription with this mood of supreme and lowed by others with a constantly ex- 


eontinued nobility. Even to an organ- 
‘ot it is doubtful whether the organ has 
over rendered it so faithfully. 

All of this one might not have real- 
ived had it not been for the discerning 
‘nterpretative powers of Dr. Koussevit- 
zky, joining hands with Respighi and with 
Rach. The high emotional level upon 
which Bach and Respighi placed their 
work, he grasped at once; as quickly 
transmitted it to the farthest corners of 
Symphony Hall. Proceeding from this 
level. the climaxes must, of course, be 
“nusual ones. The long lines leading to 
‘hese climaxes the conductor preserved 
vith all Bachian integrity. Slowly, gradu- 
ally. but steadily they mounted. Until 
‘he two climaxes, at the end of the Pas- 
cacaglia,:and at the end of the Fugue, 
reached heights beyond belief. Single 
piece and whole concert thus reached 
their supreme moment in the very last 
measures. Not always can programs be 
thus fortunately planned. ; Oe. we 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By GEORGE 5S. McMANUS 
Program: Beethoven—Overture to the 
ballet “The Creatures of Prometheus”; 


Beethoven—Symphony No. 8 in F major; 
de Falla—Suite from “El Amor Brujo” 
(“Love the Sorcerer”); Bach—Passa- 
caglia and Fugue in C minor (orchestral 
version by Ottorino Respighi). 

The Boston symphony season draws 
to a close. Yesterday the 23d regular 
program of the season was offered a 
numerous public in Symphony hall. 

The Suite from de Falla’s “El Amor 
Brujo” came almost as a novelty, as it 
had not been done here for several sea- 
sons. The performance showed that 
though the season has been a busy and 
taxing one, Dr. Koussevitzky has not 
allowed his zeal in the preparation of 
his programs to lag. Whatever he pre- 
sents is given an unlimited amount of 
care. To us the music of de Falla gives 
definite pleasure and the conviction 
that his is an art of which Spain can 
be proud. Colorful, rhythmic and melo- 
dic ideas are projected in a warm and 
often fascinating manner by means of a 
skilful and subtle orchestral technique. 

When Sir Henry.Wood was in Boston 
this season he discussed with the writer 
the problem of orchestral transcriptions 
of organ works. He is of the opinion 
that there should not be an attempt 
to make an orchestra play like an 
organ. Rather should there be a frank 
and free translation of organ idioms 
into the most effective orchestral 
speech. That is the plan followed by 
Oitorino Respighi in his “interpreta- 
zione orchestrale”’ of Bach’s” great 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. The 
Passacaglia is neither more nor less 
than a series of variations on a ‘‘ground 
bass,” a theme given out in the bass 
and for the most part restated there, 


/panding 


emotional and_— structural 


scheme. The Fugue is built on the 


‘theme of the Passacaglia and another 


of contrasting type. Whether one enjoys 
the Respighi version is a matter of 
taste. The general trend of Respighi’s 
esthetics is not subtle. To us his literal 
sense of the majesty of the biggest 
moments in the Passacaglia and in the 
Fugue fails to express the proportions 
attained by Bach in the original. 

Dr. Koussevitzky gave a very expres- 
sive reading of this work, allowing the 
theme in the Passacaglia to take care 
of itself, and drawing attention, without 
exaggeration, to the wonders of Bach’s 
polyphony. The same can be said of 
his reading of the Fugue. It is the 
custom, especially with pianists who 
should know better, to thump out fugue 
subjects wherever they appear, thus 
obscuring much of the contrapuntal 
texture. There was, of course, none 
of this in the Koussevitzky rendition. 
The variations and the Fugue were 
built up with logical, but not pedantic, 
precision. terminating in sonorities 
that displayed the extraordinary powers 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra. 

When Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
was first played, it was considered too 
small. Some one told Beethoven that 
it was less of a success than his Seventh, 
ty which he replied, ‘“‘That is because it 
is so much better.” This symphony 
and the Prometheus Overture were 
heard during the recent Beethoven 
cycle. Both find Dr. Koussevitzky in 
some of his happiest and most compre- 
hensive moods. 

A Tschaikowsky festival begins with 
next Monday’s program,-the final con- 
cert Of the Monday evening series. 
Next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening the symphony season concludes 
with a program which brings the sel- 
dom-heard G minor Symphony (No. 1) 
of Tschaikowsky and the same com- 
poser’s popular Fifth Symphony. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Beethoven, Manuel De Falla, and 
Johann Sebastian Bach stood side 
by side upon the program of the 
Symphony concert yesterday. Bach 
had the last. word; the best,.and the 
loudest through Respighi’s orchestral 
transcription of the great Passacaglia 
and Fugue. | 

When a man tries to orchestrate 
some work of a dead master and 
fails to dress it properly, he is usual- 
ly accused of “sacrilege”; when his 
instrumentation pleases those of an-. 
alytical propensities he is congratu- 
lated on being a “master of modern 
instrumentation who has made avail- 
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_.When the version was first how individual the scoré, or how 
played in Boston, at the opening con~ | necyliarly erg aay it does not con- 
sert’ of the Boston Symphony's 52d) yey a coherént idea of the story. Nor 
Season, the present reviewer was |i; jit so organically unified as to com- 


ply impressed by its several icate’ its effect purely as music, 
duals -that of skilled writing, of eg e “petrouctike” and “Rite of 
its employment of vast sonorities Spring” of Stravinsky are able to do. 
without essential distortion of Bach’s yesterday’s performance was one of 


ideas; and the prevailing clarity tral. - virtuosity. One hopes 
which Respighi succeeded in main pag ry : 
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ved WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 25, at 8.15 
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, Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat minor, Op. 23 
- that Dr Koussevitzky might next sea- 


taining in spite of the closely-woven son play “Nights in the Gardens of I. Allegro non troppo e molto maestoso. Allegro con spirito. 
counterpoint. At that time Dr Kous- Spain,” an exceptionally evocative II. Andantino semplice. Allegro. Vivace assai. 

Sevitzky’s painstaking reading was, work. | | III. Allegro con fuoco. 
of ‘course, partly responsible for the ‘The final concerts of the season, 

total effect; the same was true yes- next week; will be part of the 

terday. | Tchaikovsky festival. . The Fifth 

- Respighi delights to heap sonority Symphony, in E minor, and the first, 

_upon sonority until it seems is if jr, minor, a “program” symphony 

‘the tension could not further be in- called “Winter Day Dreams” and 

‘creased, but he. does it with an virtually unknown nowadays, will be 

artist's instinct for knowing when. played. 
he has gone far enough. He has pre- 


sam | 
gerved the inherent majesty of M USUC : 
Bach’s\ music. i eis Le, 


. No man can... say r( 
whether it was realization of this’. 
achievement, or simply because the n Symphény Orchestra 
| fugue ends with a triple forte chord, For’ the penultimate pair of the. II. Allegro con grazio. 
that aroused extremely warm ap- ll te Symphony concerts III. Allegro molto vivace. 
-plauSe at the end of the concert; at season's Boston Symphony ) eS a 
any rate, there were stamping, (April 20-21) Dr. Koussevitzky pre- : & O, 
Pe eens ope inl onthe ured s Dalanted prebrams consisting 
‘program, which began with the of the “Prometheus” Overture and 


etheus” overture of Beethoven the Eighth Symphony of Beethoven, 
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Symphony No. 6 in B minor, ‘“Pathétique,”” Op. 74 
I. Adagio. Allegro non troppo. 
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Eighth Symphony, in F. major. These 
two compositions are likely to be re- 
gar as “lesser” Beethoven be- 
Cause neither is tragic nor profound 
in mood, nor particularly substantial 
in material. The overture . was: 
‘written when Beethoven was .about 
30; it does not attempt the dramatic 
delineation of the overtures com- 


‘posed for the opera “Fidelio,” or that 
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not possess the transparency of form 
which distinguished the instrumenta 

prelude to the music for “Egmont.” 
‘But as goes without saying, it is a 
V cewamd ‘wrought score and pleasing 
from beginning to end. That, surely, 


is ” vaweiies sien 

‘The Symphony partakes of the 
sxubeyance which permeates its pre-. 
decessor, the Seventh Symphony, al- 
though there is an_ inexplicable 
Feminiscence of the _ grace, the 
melodic symmetry and the formalism 
of 18th Century music. These qual-’ 
ities, interspersed with the jocularity 
and the caprice which Beethoven 
could sutnmon when he y! 
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of the “Coriolanus” overture; it does: 


, continued with his delectable the Suite from de Falla’s “El Amor 


Brujo” and the Bach-Respighi Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue in C minor, 

After a lively performance of the 
overture, the symphony came to gay, 
joyous realization appropriate to the 

approaching close of a successful sea- 


son. The de Falla dances were a) 
marvel of subtle pictorialization, full 


of color and instinct with evocative 
power. The performance emphasized 
once more the sensitiveness and 
flexibility of the orchestra and the 
poetic imagination of its conductor. 

The Respighi transcription brought 
the concert to a rousing conclusion. 
It is possible to feel that there is a 
little too much of the “Pines of 
Rome” .in this version of Bach, but 
its transcriber is at least a master 
of orchestration gnd this piece does 


march and it does sound. The bril- 
liant performance elicited an ova- 
tion from the Friday wr. " 


SOLOIST 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


a cee ne te stents 


There will be an intermission after the concerto 
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able a great work to thé many’ who i... explanation: Dr Koessevitzky 


otherwise might be deprived of hear- 
ing it.” Respighi achieved a splendid 
example of orchestral writing and 
therefore remains open to felicita- 
tions. 

When the present version was first 
played in Boston, at the opening con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony’s 52d 
season, the present reviewer was 
deeply impressed by its several 
Qualities; that of skilled writing, of 
its employment of vast sonorities 
without essential distortion of Bach’s 
ideas, and the prevailing clarity 
which Respighi succeeded in main- 
taining in spite of the closely-woven 
counterpoint. At that time Dr Kous- 
sevitzky’s painstaking reading was, 
of course, partly responsible for the 
total effect; the same was true yes- 
terday. 

Respighi delights to heap sonority 
upon sonority until it seems is if 


‘the tension could not further be in- 


creased, but he does it with an 
artist’s instinct for knowing when 
he has gone far enough. He has pre- 
served the inherent majesty. of 
Bach’s music. No man can_= say 


whether it was realization of this’ 


achievement, or simply because the 
fugue ends with a triple forte chord, 
that aroused extremely warm ap- 
plause at the end of the concert; at 
any rate, there were stamping, 
clapping of hands, and a few cheers. 

There was no new music on the 
program, which began with the 
“Prometheus” overture of Beethoven 
and continued with his delectable 
Eighth Symphony, in F. major. These 
two compositions are likely to be re- 
garded as “lesser” Beethoven be- 
cause neither is tragic nor profound 
in mood, nor particularly substantial 
in material. The overture .was 
written when Beethoven was about 
30; it does not attempt the dramatic 
delineation of the overtures com- 
posed for the opera “Fidelio,” or that 
of the “Coriolanus” overture; it does 
not possess the transparency of form 
which distinguished the instrumental 
prelude to the music for “Egmont.” 
But as goes without saying, it is a 
finely wrought score and pleasing 
from beginning to end. That, surely, 
is sufficient. 

The Symphony partakes of the 
exuberance which permeates its pre- 
decessor, the Seventh Symphony, al- 
though there is an_ inexplicable 
reminiscence of the grace, the 
melodic symmetry and the formalism 
of 18th Century music. These qual- 
ities, interspersed with the jocularity 
and the caprice which Beethoven 
could sutnmon when he_ wished, 
furnish a music that seemingly is’‘in- 
comparable. The manner in which 
any creative mind functions—and 
particularly that of Beethoven—de- 


played bath scores.pleasurably. 

De Falla’s music for the ballet 
*“Lovd, the Sorcerer” needs the ad- 
juncts of dancing and settings for 
complete appreciation. No matter 
how individual the score, or how 
peculiarly beautiful, it does not con- 
‘vey a coherént idea of the story. Nor 
is it so organically unified as to com- 
municate its effect purely as music, 
ss the “Petrouchka” and “Rite of 
Spring” of Stravinsky are able to do. 
Yesterday’s performance was one of 
orchestral virtuosity. One hopes 
that Dr Koussevitzky might next sea- 
son play “Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain,” an exceptionally evocative 
work. 

The final concerts of the season, 
next week; will be part of the 
Tchaikovsky festival. The Fifth 
Symphony, in E minor, and the first, 
ir, G minor, a “program” symphony 
ealled “Winter Day Dreams” and 
virtually unknown nowadays, will be 
plaved. GC. We. Be 


Music : 
up * +4 PF hun le, 
Boston Symphény Orchestra 

For’ the penultimate pair of the 


season’s Boston Symphony concerts 


(April 20-21) Dr. Koussevitzky pre- | 
pared a balanced program consisting | 
of the “Prometheus” Overture and | 


the Eighth Symphony of Beethoven, 
the Suite from de Falla’s “El Amor 
Brujo” and the Bach-Respighi Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue in C minor. 

After a lively performance of the 
overture, the symphony came to gay, 


joyous realization appropriate to the | 


approaching close of a successful sea- 
son. The de Falla dances were a 
marvel of subtle pictorialization, full 
of color and instinct with evocative 
power. The performance emphasized 
once more the sensitiveness and 
flexibility of the orchestra and the 
‘poetic imagination of its conductor. 
The Respighi transcription brought 
the concert to a rousing conclusion. 
It is possible to feel that there is a 
little too much of the “Pines of 
Rome” in this version of Bach, but 
its transcriber is at least a master 
of orchestration and this piece does 
march and it does sound. The bril- 
liant performance elicited an ova- 
tion from the Friday a. - 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 25, at 8.15 


Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, in B-flat minor, Op. 23 


i 
II. 
If. 


Symphony No. 
I. 


Il, 
IIT. 
IV. 


Allegro non troppo e molto maestoso. 


Allegro con spirito. 


Andantino semplice. Allegro. Vivace assai. 


Allegro con fuoco. 


6 in B minor, ‘‘Pathétique,” Op. 
Adagio. Allegro non troppo. 
Allegro con grazio. 
Allegro molto vivace. 
Finale: Adagio lamentoso, 


SOLOIST 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 


—-— 
A — 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
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There will be an intermission after the concerto 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 26, at 2.30 FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 27, at ise o’clock 
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Quartet in D major, No. 1, Op. 11 SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 28, at 8.15 o’clock 


I. Moderato e simplice 

II. Andante cantabile 
III. Scherzo (Allegro non tanto e con fuoco)—Trio 
IV. Finale (allegro giusto) 
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Burgin String Quartet 
(RicHarD Buroin, Roperrt GUNDERSEN, JEAN LeEFRANC, JEAN BeEDETT!) 
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Symphony No. 1 in G minor, Op. 13 (“Winter Dreams’’) 


Songs with Pianoforte I, “Winter Journey Dreams”: Allegro tranquillo. ‘ 
i 1 cea Rew, WT Could Forests I]. “Dark Country, Hazy Country”: Adagio cantabile, ma non tanto. 
At the Ball III. Scherzo: Allegro scherzando giocoso. 
Only You IV. Finale: Andante lugubre; allegro maestoso: allegro vivo. 


Li C , 
Tulle a Children’s Songs 
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(First performances at these concerts) 
The Terrible Moment : 
(Violoncello Obligato, JEAN BEDETT!) 
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Maria KureENnkKOo, Soprano 
BENJAMIN Kino, Accompanist 
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Trio for Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte, Op. 50 Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 


I. Pezzo elegiaco 
Il. Tema con variazioni; Finale I. Andante; Allegro con anima. 


I. Andante con moto 3 I]. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza. 
Il. Piu mosso III. Valse (Allegro moderato). 


Ill. Allegro moderato 
IV. L'ietesso tempo IV. Finale (Andante maestoso): Allegro vivace. 


V. L’istesso tempo | 
VI. Tempo di valse | 
VII. Allegro moderato 

VIII. Andante flebile ma non tanto 

IX. Tempo di mazurka 

X. Moderato 


| 
Finale (Allegro risoluto e con fuoco) e coda (Andante con moto)| There will be an intermission between the symphonies 
(RicHarp BurGin, JEAN Beperri, Jests Maria Sanromi) | | 
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STEINWAY PIANO 
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Concerto with the’ Pianist as ‘be separate choirs are oiten sharpiy 
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Soloist, and the Sixth 


a pheny Y \ 
ots Adm, 
HAT the Hm ie audience has ac- 
| ceed the Chaikovsky Festival 
as a triumph of unusual proper 
tions was plainly evident at ibe 
close of the special concert in Sympho 
Hall last evening. The unshakable pop “+ 
larity of this composer with the great 
mass of the listening public is acknowl- 
edged even by those who still attempt to 
dispute his right to a place in the sun. 
Yet the intensit, of the ovations which 
Dr, Koussevitzky and the musicians have 
received has taken many people by sur- 
prise. No less revealing has been the 
briliance of the orchestra under Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s hand; long familiarity 
With the peculiar bond of national feeling 
and musical genius existing between com 
poser and conductor has not been suff 
cient preparation for predicting the exa: 
character of these festival performance 
Again last evening the program con- 
tained no more than two numbers—-the 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No, 1 
in B-flat minor, and the Sixth Symphon 
(“Pathétique’) in B minor. As in tl) 
Monday concert, two items meant 
abundance of everything. Mr. Josef LI. 
vinne, a notablv sensitive and discerning 
musician and an infrequent visitor to 
this city, played the solo part in the Con- 
certo. Friendly clapping greeted him; 
sustained and vigorous applause followed 
him from the stage; a pleasing tumult of 
approval] recalled him repeatedly to the 
platform before his final departure, Dur- 
ing the breath-taking third movement of 
the Symphony, the audienc. listened in 
a concentrated silence that betrayed an 
inward excitement. Yet the mood of 
profound pathos which Dr. Koussevitzky 
evoked in the final division exerted a 
Strangely dampening effect upon the 
pent-up enthusiasm which the previous 
measures had aroused, There was an 
interval of silence as he quietly laid his 
baton upon the score. Then, a gradually 
mounting applause. There came, finally, 
aS he made his way to and from the 
stage before a standing orchestra, bursts 
of shouting and stamping such as the 
symphony Hall audience reserves for oc- 
wasions of special moment. ; 
Though the Concerto in B-flat mino: 
is by no means a neglected score (it wus 
played here as recentiy as 1931 with 
Mr. Horowitz as soloist), it is sufficient- 
iy unfam.lar to arouse Curiosity and in 
terest. To those who are mindcul of tne 


characteristic fullness of Chaikovsky’'s 


me.odies and the richness of his orches 
tration, the instrumental] piquancy 0! 
many passages of the Concerto have a 


outlined in 4 manner that has been de 
scribed as quite modern; the Conceriu 
is in Many respects more modern than 
some of the composer’s later pieces. IT; 
furnishes an excellent example of his 
penchant for insistent timpani passages 
The strings have many firm-fibered unj 
sons. The figuration is frequently curt 
and laconic. The woodwinds are strik- 
‘ingly individualized. There are marked 


acentrasts of instrumental color and dy- 


mamics, While the versat.Lty of the com: 
‘poser in thematic development is con- 
Stantly present. It contains son » weak 
stretches ‘in scoring, it is true. lespite 
Chaikovsky’s. reputed mastery ff the 
orchestra; but it is generally dive ‘ting. 


ee ee 


Mr, Lhevinne demonstrated that. he is 
kin to Dr. Koussevitzky in understand- 
ing the interpretative demands which the 
music of Chaikovsky places upon the 
performer. The same emotions stir him 
he knows the tonal language in which 
they are expressed. He believes in the 
Sincerity of the composer. Thus, at 


every turn, a distinctive style and ans 
nexhaustible technical resource served | 


nim last evening. He filled with needed 


breadth and power the plain chords'§ 


Which open the piece. His limpid tones 
in the Andantino did not lack firmness 
for all their neat and exacting shape. (An 
exceedingly refined touch is one of Mr. 
l.hevinne’s characteristic .virtues.) Hi- 


fingers ran with the syncopated bright- 
ness of the final movement at the top of 


accent. Indeed, the appearance of Mr 


Lhevinne at this concert proved to be 


one of the events of the season. | 
More familiar than the Concerto, the 
“Pathetic” Symphony is counted as 


Chaikovsky’s masterpiece. Possibly the 


performance of it will be remembered as 
the principal ornament of the Festival: 
for Dr. Koussevitzky had prepared it in 
rehearsal with a thoroughness as to de- 
tail and honesty as to accent beyond what 
is generally expected even of the Boston 
Symphony. Strangely enough, it ob- 
tained eloquence as much through res- 
traint and directness as through fervor 
released. In the opening Adagio, this 
restraint produced an atmosphere of in- 
escapable sadness. The change to the 
quicker tempo was of dramatic force. 
The key to Dr. Koussevitzky’s supremacy 
as an exponent of Chaikovsky, however, 
is the rightness of his rhythms and the 
inevitable character of his nuances. It 
is difficult to imagine the quality of 
motion in a more irresistible form than 
that in which it appeared in the Vivace of 
the Sixth Symphony. The tempo was 
amazingly rapid. It drove relentless) 
forward as though power and _ speed 
had become a living force. More remark: 
able still was the fact that the musicians 
not only played the notes with an aston- 
ishing- degree of accuracy, but with an 
emotional intensity that rose to meet that 


Tchaikovsky Concerto 
and Pathetic by 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


More Tchaikovsky, with more yet 
to come. The second concert of the 
Tchaikovsky Festival with which Dr. 
Koussevitzky appropriately rounds 
out his 10th season as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra took 
place at Symphony Hall last evening. 


Like the concert planned for this, 
afternoon, that of last evening was | 
in the nature of a present to those! gc 


The more superficial Tschaikovsky who 
still sways the multitude with his fren- 
zies and his passions receives his due 


jat Dr. Koussevitzky’s hands, but so 


does the Tschaikovsky whd was master 
of form and of significant detail. Like 
that of the concerto before it, the per- 
formance of the symphony had poiish.- 
as well as power. Yet that both per- 
formances were of a nature to stir an 


audience was amply proven by the ap- 


plause that followed them, 
For pianist and conductor there were 


/many recalls. Nor was a greatly de- 


serving orchestra overlooked, : 
Tehaikdvsky” Fesfival 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
Tchaikovsky Festival was resumed 
last evening with performances of 
the B-flat minor Piano Concerto and 
of the: “Pathetic” Symphony, other- 
wise called Symphony No. 6, in B 
minor. Josef Lhevinne was soloist 
in. the Concerto. 

The concert Was open only to sub- 
ribers to the regular or supplemen- 


. ’ P | ‘ 
subscribers to the several series of | tary series of Boston Symphony con- 


Symphony Concerts whom the hall 
would‘ accommodate. Needless to 


say, the demand for tickets exceeded 


the supply. 


seinem! 


CONCERTO AND “PATHETIC” 

Two pieces made the programme: B- 
flat minor concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, with Josef Lhevinne as the 
soloist, and the ‘‘Pathetic’’ Symphony. 
To the extent that the performance of 
this concerto a few seasons ago by 


Viadimir Horowitz was sensational and | 


electrifying that of Mr. Lhevinne last 


evening hardly deserves such charac- | 
terization. Though lacking in neither | 


|certs. They were invited to apply 
for free tickets of admission. No 


seats were reserved. The same con- 
ditions will apply to the program 
of songs and chamber music to be 
given this afternoon at 2:30. 

The hall was filled. Throughout 
the evening applause was frequent. 
But the loudest’ outburst was ac- 
corded Dr Koussevitzky at the end 
of the concert. : 

No such tribute was ever more de- 
served, for the conductor’s reading 
was memorable. This symphony rep- 
resents—to one listener, at least—the 
wholly emotional side of Tchaikov- 
sky. It was played in like vein, 
but neither mushily nor vulgarly. 

Mr Lhevinne played the solo part 
of Tchaikovsky’s most popular piano 


fire nor brilliance, as such things are |COncerto with the technical finish and 
commonly understood, Mr. Lhevinne’s |interpretive persuasiveness to be ex- 


playing was nevertheless more con-|} 


pected from such a renowned master 


spicuous for its musical and musicianly |of the instrument. His reading lacked 
qualities. If in the matter of breadth |the spectacular elements of Mr Horo- 
and power it did not fail the composer, !witz’ interpretation, but it was most 


it gave him full measure and more ipoetic, particularly in the 
when delicacy and charm were in order, movement. 
So played, the concerto assumed new in for an ovation. 
beauty and dignity, regained a place; 
and position that had been slipping! 


from jt. 


In this deed of ennobling the concerto | 
Mr. Lhevinne was aided at every turn Pijiancforte in B-flat minor; 


second 
Mr Lhevinne also came 


ass Wa a 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By GEORGE 8S. McMANUS 
Tschaikowsky program: Concerto fo: 
Symphony 


by Dr. Koussevitzky, who seems al-|No, 6 in B minor. Soloist, Josef Lhe- 
ways to reflect—as rightly he should—j/yijnne. 


the temper of a soloist. 


The second concert of this week's 


: ‘Tschaikowsky festival was played be- 
Polish and Power fore a huge audience last night in Sym- 

With the ‘Pathetic’? the conductor!phony hall. The Koussevitzky talent for 
once more proved himself unapproach- program making is enviously alluded to 
able as an interpreter of Tschaikovsky. in the press of other cities. Last night’s 


! of the conductor, N. ] 
peculiar and an appealing freshness. tol N. M. J 
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Bedetti) played the early Quartet in D/were sung in Russian by a singer who 


| | As the 

ai ; -M rano,|had an evident flair for them, 
major, Opus 11; Ty estes rate 7 Be.|S0ngs added appreciably to the apprecia- 
sang seven songs; Messrs. Burgin, tion of us “foreigners” for the Russian 


detti and Sanromé played the trio OPUS) (paikovsky, so this same Chaikovsky 


‘ a te | , , ko to appear to 
50. The audience filled floor and first allowed Madame Kurenk¢ 
‘ r wit] more than a small seat- the best advantage in which she has _ 
balcony, with no appeared to a Boston audience. Thoug 


tering of people in the. second balcony. one might have thought that her light 
In freshness of interest nothing done yoice, in its brightness and its clarity 


‘inne’ i : , ‘ould hardly have been adapted to, the 
lerros\ vehoiator we coc cars grortouey. Oe eee, eee rps yn hae and often deep expressiveness 


concert was another example of the! The Koussevitzky reading of the “Pas 
conductor's uncanny gift for planning thetic” is true to all that is Bn Ag in 
eeu peesenting programs of musical > | pecnetkowsky. Here is a conductor who 
; makes everything sound as it should 

gen nery: 7 no doubt that Josef Lhe- from the proximity of the platform and 
€, who played the B-flat minor, at the same time projects his ideas with 
Tschaikowsky Concerto, is one of th€/the greatest potency to the uttermost 


greatest pianists of the day. This parts of the hall. The performance wag 


ikowsky 1c 1 been Wonderfully controlled but never re- 
Tschaikowsky concerto has long bee stricted. The Boston Symphony plaved 
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and personal vehicle, for he can play it | exceed the seven songs BF the songs, such did not prove to Be 
eee eo rer’ eee, Peer $102 (4] GIFT | Madame Kurenko, “If I Only Knew, If tne case. Never has her voice appeared 
public. He was not always at his best 4 I Could -Foresee” tells of the maiden more attractive —, err terol satrnatn 
last night, but even those moments were who loses her heart to the tall man on Never, also, a hg Fh fi pds 
superlatively fine. His success grew with TO S y MPHONY the horse who passes her window but raaaied tiate due. Surely this was a 
each movement of the symphony. He whom she never meets. ‘‘At the Ball,” in high point in the Chaikovsky teeta 
was recalled many times after the finale, its turn describes the wonderings of the A close match for it was the Dit 
the applause mounting to a height and young man who has just met a damsel!) of the two pieces of comin be woepeet sh 
0 h t ° D fi ; Wi d whose memory continues to haunt him: quartet, once much played, hé 
an intensity seldom heard in Symphony Urcnestras Veficit ipe “Do I really love thee—I wonder, andijittie of no recent hearing—always ex- 
hall. , a7 “aa ee yet [ suspect that I do,” he finally Con-\centing the popular and ever-present 
If Mr. Lhevinne has a fault, it is that Out by ingle Subscription cludes. “Only You” is the story of full-| Andante cantabile. The quartet contains 
he sometimes plays too much for him- : est understanding, which nevertheless! much that is of lasting value. The finale 
self, instead of for his audience. He has 24473Y [ot does not ripen into love: “Only you uN-|jg especially well constructed. In _ per- 
an almost unlimited range of tonal re-| 4 
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sources and an ease and facility of 


technique that are rather fabulous. But 
even the delicate parts of the slow move- 
ment of the Tschaikowsky have to be 
articulated in a less nebulous manner. 
It is one thing to play the pearly pas- 
sages in such solo works as Liszt’s F 
minor Etude de Concert. It is quite 
another thing to play a delicate passage 
amidst the colors of an orchestra. There 
were passages, particularly the end of 
the first movement and the end of the 
finale, where the orchestra was unques- 
tionably too loud. No piano in its upper 
register can compete with unrestratned 
strings and other instruments in the 
Same tonal vicinity. To the opening 
chords of the first movement, Mr. Lhe- 
vinne brought sonorities of unique power 
and depth. The principal theme of the 
second movement was played with rare 
beauty and unaffected sentiment. The 
orchestral accompaniment was nobly 
wrought. 

Much has been written about Tschai- 
kowsky’s Pathetic Symphony. Many 


musicians who have one-fourth tre | 


knowledge of music that is Do 
Francis Tovey’s, are inclined to { 
with disdain on Tschaikowsy. In 
program notes to the “Pathetic,” 
has the following somewhat provoctai 
remarks: “It is not for sentimental] 
biographical reasons that Tschdike 
sky’s sixth and last symphony has’ } 


come the most famous of his works. , 
Nowhere else has he concentrated sq’ 


great a variety of music within so ef. 
lective a scheme; and the slow finale, 


witlr its complete simplicity of despair 


is a stroke of genius which solves all 
the artistic problems that have proved 
most baffing to symphonic writers since 
Beethoven.” 


With t receipt of a subscription of 
—$102,741—-Mie largest subscription the 
orchestra has ever received in one 
year—the expenses of the Boston Syvm- 
phony Orchestra were practically cov- 
ered, it was announced yesterday, 
|Next Saturday night. Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky will bring to a close the 
od season of the orchestra and his 
10th season as conductor. In this sea- 
son, the orchestra gave 112 concerts, 
Which is five more than the schedule 
| called for, and included a series of 
'three each in Washington and Ralti- 
‘more, which were so successful they 
| will be repeated next season. 

| The 54th season of the orchestra wil! 
/open in Boston on Oct. 12. 


The Symphony 
~~ Orchestra in 


Two Coneerts 


| 


End of the Cambridge Season; 
On with the Chaikovsky 


estival Serie 


EWCERDAY afternoon the Chai- 
kovsky festival at Symphony 
Hall proceeded to a eoncert of 
chamber-music and of songs. The 
Burgin String Quartet (Richard Burgin, 
Robert Gundersen, Jean Lefranc, Jean 


derstood my suffering. 


. Only you|formance the Burgins lavished upon it 


gave me your hand when my heart WA€aS\eyery care. Here was not a hastily 
ful. of blood and anguish. ... And youlthrown together reading of an ensemble 
never, never loved me!” ‘‘Lizochek”’ andigceore, Here was a neatness in the reali- 
“Lullaby” were two delightful children’s|zation of the art of quartet playing, 4 
songs. “The Terrible Moment” (with ‘io- penetration into the character of the 
loncello obbligato) pictures the mental music, which would have done credit to 
anguish of the lover awaiting the decision | q quartet which has no other duties than 


of the loved one-——will it be a dagger in the 
heart or will it be paradise? “One Word”’ 
desires to send love to the beloved, 
wherever he may be. | 
The songs of Chaikovsky, except fot a 
very few hardy perennials, are little 
known hereabouts. Yet Chaikovsky 
wrote about one hundred songs, ranging 
in their opus numbers from 6 to 73 (the 
Pathetic Symphony is Op. 74). The pro- 
Sram gave no information about the 
identity of these songs other than their 
titles, It does seem as if at least the 
opus numbers might have been given. 
The songs, one and all, were little short 
of a revelation, The Chaikovsky of whom 
they tell is certainly far removed from 
the Chaikovsky of the last three sym- 
phonies. In these songs he does not 
“wear his heart on his sleeve.” In them. 
he indulges in no excesses of statement. 
Nor does he seem as close to German or 


Italian models as is often his habit in. 
more than a passing smile. 


larger works. In them he is far closer 
to certain of the Nationalist Five than 
in any of the things by which he is more 
generally known. The sentiment of 
these songs he expresses subtly and with 
restraint, yet fully and admirably. ‘The 
melodic flow is such as holds the hearer’s 
interest, yes, rivets his attention upon) 
the songs, and at the same time avoids 
the obvious. It appears from a single 
hearing to be the sort that would stand 
considerable repetition. If these songs 
are a fair sample of Chaikovsky’s hun- 
dred, then that hundred is a mine well 
worthy of careful exploration, 

Yet they may constitute a pitfall for 
the average singer. Yesterday the seven 


those of the cultivation of chamber music. 


The same thing is true of the playing 


of the trio. This is more expansive ai- 
kovsky which stands about midway be- 
tween the fourth and fifth symphonies. 
It runs through three movements, an 


eleciac first movement, a theme with va- 


riations, a finale. The chiet interest 
probably centers in the variations. That 
each of them, as Mrs. Newmarch says, , 
“ig supposed to have been written by 
Chaikovsky with special reference Lo 
some characteristic of his departed 


friend,” i. e., Nicholas Rubinstein, 1s 


hardly to the point. More pertinent is 
it that here is a folk-theme of real charm, 


well worthy of any musician’s most 


careful treatment. Through the nine 
variations the composer shows the theme 


in new lights, each, for the most part das 
fascinating as its neighbor. The presence 
of the usual Chaikovskian cheap waltz, 
as one of the variations need provoke no, 


As in the quartet, so here, Messrs. 
Burgin, Bedetti and Sanroma gave a re- 
vealing performance. A. special word is 
due to the discretion with which Mr. 
Sanroms handled the piano part. In the 
first movement particularly, it is written 
in such a way as easily to overbalance 
the strings. That there was no more 
than a slight suggestion of this fact is 
entirely due to the insight of the pianist. 
For the rest, the give-and-take which one 
found in the playing of these three 
brought out to the full the content of 
the trio, held at high pitch the interest 


of the audience. In the ensemble pieces 


as in the songs, this concert must rank 
as one of the most. significant of the 
festival. A. H. M. 
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, Yesterday’s program of songs and 
‘chamber music at the Tchaikovsky Fes- 
tival was. save for the second move- 
/ment of the D major String Quartet, 
| relatively unfamiliar. This popular 
andante cantabile has, however, long 
been popular in every conceivable 
arrangement purely because of its 
melodic quality. The quartet was 
played by the Burgin Quartet (Rich- 
ard ‘Burgin and Robert Gundersen, 
violins; Jean Lefranc, viola, and Jean 
Bedetti, cello). Jesus Maria San- 
roma, pianist, joined Mr Burgin and 
Mr Bedetti in the closing number, 
the Trio in A minor, Op 50. Maria 
Kurenko, Russian soprano, sang a 
group of rarely heard songs. 

The audience was large, though 
materially slighter than that which 
attended Wednesday evening. 

It would not be quite exact to say 
that Tchaikovsky reveals in his trio a 
better grasp of writing for a small 
group of instruments, but the trio is 
conspicuous for increased concision 
of ideas. The quartet is subject to a 
certain confusion in this respect, and 
is less subtle than the trio, which was 
composed a number of years later. 
Both are enjoyable, but a little too 
long when heard on a program that 
likewise included a number of songs. 
They were played beautifully. The 
Burgin Quartet; should its members 
by some remote possibility devote 
themselves entirely to this form of 
music, would doubtless prove a peer 
to almost any such group now to be 
heard in this country. 

Mme Kurenko’s voice seemed yes- 
terday to have lost much of the shrill 
quality observed a few years ago, 
and to have gained in sensuousness of 
‘tone. No fault could reasonably be 
found with he# interpretations. 

The festival will be concluded with 
sae “regular” Symphony concerts 
| 


this afternoon and tomorrow night, 
| when the G minor and E minor Sym- 
|phonies will be heard. C. W. D. 
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Chamber Music and 
Songs of Tchaikovsky 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Quite unexpectedly, the most re- 
warding concert thus far in Sym- 
phony Hall’s Tchaikovskian Festival 
proved to be that of yesterday after- 
noon, devoted to the composer’s 
chamber-music and songs. Like the 
concert of Wednesday evening, it 
was open by invitation only to sub- 


scribers to the various series of. 


Symphony Concerts. 





GREAT IN OTHER WORKS 





sombre treatment. In style, they are 
closer to the lieder of Schumann and 
Brahms than to the songs of Moussorg- 
sky and his colleagues of the Five, yet 
they are unmistakably Slavic. 


Effective Piano Parts 


For each the composer has supplle@ 
an effective plano part that? is far more 
than mere accompaniment. These wer@ 
played with exceeding sympathy by Mr. 
King, while Mme. Ktirenko, previously 
known here chiefly as a singer of 
coloratura music, sang them all with 
a true Slavic intensity, with a voice 
small but of haunting color. , 

And to the effect of the songs them- 
selves she added that of a charming 
presence, of an earnest manner and of 
a certain devotion, as though the oc- 
casion had for her @ personal meaning. 


The Elegiac Trio 


This same devotion marked the per- 
formance of the final number on the 
programme, the elegiac Trio for violin, 


‘violoncello and pianoforte, written in 


memory of the composer’s friend, 


Nicholas Rubinstein, and one of the 


After all, the symphonies of Tchalkoyv-_ 


sky are something of an old story, 
even as they are currently played by 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his orchestra. 
Too often in this part of the world we 
are apt to think of the symphonic 
Tchaikovsky as the only one that mat- 
ters. Yet that is very far from being 
the ease. 

The afternoon began agreeably, if 
not exactly stirringly, with a perform- 
ance of the String Quartet in D major, 
No, 1, Opus 11, at the hands of the 
Burgin String Quartet, Messrs. Burgin, 
Gundersen, Lefranc and Bedetti of the 
Symphony Orchestra. The quartet is 


| 


finest flowerings of his genius. In the 
playing of this richly made, steadily 
eloquent music Messrs. Burgin, Bedetti 
and Sanroma were for the moment as 
men inspired. Ib has been said that 
in this Trio Tchaikovsky writes as 
though his medium were the concerto 
iano and orchestra. | 
ree three performers yesterday ofter 
achieved effects of surprising sonority, 
vet without sacrifice of proper balance. 
Playing at once so fervent and so cares 


SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


} 
’ 


Ss controlled is all too rare. 
} 


that of the far-famed and justly popu- | 
lar Andante Cantabile, to the level of. 


which. the other three movements 
scarcely rise, Yet the Scherzo is 
piquant and the Finale soundly - 
structed in the best traditions of c: ‘7 
ber-music, reminding us that Tchaikov- 
Sky, for all the sensational effective- 
ness of his orchestral pieces, was mas- 
ter of the composer’s trade. The per- 
formance, it may be said, was an ex- 
cellent one. 


Seven Rich Songs 


Followed seven songs, with Maria 
Kurenko as the singer and Benjamin 
IKXing as the pianist. In one of them, 
titled in English “‘The Terrible Mo- 
ment,’ Mr. Bedettl supplied the violon- 
cello obbligato. Apparently we know 
too little of Tchaikovsky’s songs. ‘‘None 
But the Lonely Heart’ and the “Pil- 
grim'’s Song’ are neither the whole nor 
the best of them. Those of yesterday 
had as common trait a flowing melodic 
line slightly tinged with melancholy, 
even when the words did not call for 





By GEORGE 8S. McMANUS 

Tschaikowsky program: Symphony 
No. 1 in G minor; Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor. 

Yesterday’s concert at Symphony 
Hall brought the final program of the 
Tschaikowsky festival which was also 
the final program of the season. At the 
conclusion of tonight’s concert, Dr. 
Koussevitzxy will bid his orcheStra and 
audience farewell until the autumn. 

One of the engaging elements of the 
Boston Symphony programs is the con- 
ductor’s invariable capacity for finding 
novelties to feature with familiar works. 
We have no recollection of having ever 
pefore heard Tschaikowsky’s First. Sym- 
phony, and we feel sure that it was 
entirely new to more than four-fifths 
of the audience. It would perhaps not 
be difficult to explain why the first. 
three symphonies of the Russian master 
are not played more often. But it was 
exceedingly interesting to notice certain 
early traits of a composer and to hear 
them again as they become veritable 
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landmarks in a work of such maturity 
as the E minor symphony, which com- 
pleted the program. 

It is very evident in listening to these 
two symphonies, that in the early, work 
Tschaikowsky was hampered by a lack 
of contrapuntal facility and by an in- 
ability to achieve a sense of movement | 
that makes a symphonic style possible. 
The G minor symphony opens with. 
modest proportions. : 
to note how many times Tschaikowsky | 
gives a restatement of a melodic phrase | 
or the first statement of a secondary | 
theme to the cellos). The slow move- | 
ment is of a delicate wistful mood and. 
of unassuming character. It has been) 
said that the first movement is the most. 
satisfactory; that the scherzo is the leaSt 
original movement; and that the brass. 
choir becomes master of the composer 
in the last movement. If this last state- | 
ment is true, it must only be true of the. 
printed page, for in the Koussevitzky | 
readying yesterday there was no €vl-| 
dence of excessive or unbalanced use of; 
those instruments. | 

The entire symphony was presented | 
with a sympathetic, even affectionate, | 
regard and comprehension of Tschai- | 
kowsky’s aims and ideas. The com- 
poser Was very fortunate in having his. 


ineffective efforts discreetly veiled and'| 


his best mcments made conspicuous, 

Tschaikowsky’s “Fifth” was long a 
warhorse of Artur Nikisch, from whom 
we heard it many times. With it he 
used to stir Berlin and other audiences 
to a point of frenzied enthusiasm. We 
can safely say that not since Nikisch 
had we heard such a thrilling perform- 
ance as that given by the Boston Sym- 
phony under Dr. Koussevitzky yester- 
day. 

The work itself has been mraised and 
blamed times without number. Per- 
sons of a literal turn of mind see no 
reason why a symphony should have 
an out-and-out waltz in place of the 
usual scherzo. This waltz “has turned 
the symphony into a Suite,” whatever 
that may mean. Undoubtedly the move- 
ment is of no great musical importance, 
The vulgarity is not in being unimpor- 
tant, but in demanding that it shall be 
important. 

Certainly the movement shows Tsch- 
aikowsky’s melodic and orchestral facil- 
ity in a very favorable light. There 
have been experimental features in 
symphonies since Tschaikowsky that 
have been no more dignified and that 
have had far less charm. But pedantic 
protests over Tschaikowsky’s individ- 
ual concept of such a movement are 
of no more weight tnan the dogmatic 
assertion by Cherubini that every fugue 
shall have a ‘“‘Sstretto,” a thecry un- 
heeded by J. S. Bach. 


There are places in the second subject | 


of the first movement where Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky slows the tempo down to a 
point that to us seems to decrease its 
expressive power, but to dwell on that 


would be to forget how very co.ivincing.y 


he does it. His Tschaikowskv internrete- 
tions are extraordinarily vivid, yet not 
at the expense of balance. They are 
certainly not surnassed by any other 
conductor. There is no praise too great 
for the superb playing of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra with this great 
leader at its head. At the beginning and 
at the end of the concert, Dr. Kousse- 


(It is interesting |Vitzky was given tnat most significant 


gesture, an audience and orchestra that 
rose en masse to applaud him 

This symphonic season has been rich 
in its offerings—possibly a bit too rich 
in Strauss of the “Domestica” and the 
“Heldenleben’’—and abundantly satisfy- 
ing to the experience of those privileged 
to attend regularly. The new season 
begins Oct. 12. 


FESTIVAL 
AT FINAL 
MATINEE 


Tchaikovsky's First 


Enters Symphony s 


Repertoire 
| 2 
2b7/5 74 [ol 
BY ARREN STOREY SMITH 


The final matinee of the current 
Symphony season brought yesterday 


the concluding programme of the. 


Tchaikovsky Festival and the initial 
performance by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra of the Russian com- 
poser’s First Symphony. That of 


the Fifth Symphony, which yester- 
day companioned the First, so stirred 
'the audience that Dr. Koussevitzky’s 


leave-taking was accomplished in a 
mild pandemonium. 


TT ce 


GOOD MUSIC IN FIRST 


No such demonstration had been pro- 
voked by the earlier work, yet there 


had beén enough applause to bring 
about the orchestral bow that at the 
Symphony Concerts is the hall-mark of 
popular approval. a 
This reminder that Tchaikovsky’s 
symphonies did not begin with the 
Fourth was one of the welcome inci- 


dents of the Tehaikovsky festival with | 


which Dr. Koussevitzky marked the 
conclusion of his 10th season among us, 
It stirred curiosity, too, regarding the 
Second and Third Symphonies, which 
have not been heard here since the 
‘nineties. Now and then the lesser 
works of composers are unjustly over- 
shadowed. As yesterday’s performance | 
proved, this First Symphony did not, 
deserve its long neglect. | | 


Seems Strangely Frail 


‘The actual Boston premiere of the 
work occurred two or three seasons ago, 
at a concert of the orchestra of the 
MacDowell Club under the direction of 
Arthur Fiedler. The impressions re- 
ceived then were in the main renewed 
and intensified yesterday, though not 
unnaturally the performance was more 
flattering ‘to the music. 


A’ suggestion of Russian folk-song 
gives racial character to the first and 
second movement of this ‘‘Winter 
Dreams’ Symphony, themselves en- 
titled, respectively, ‘‘Winter Journey 
Dreams’ and ‘Dark Country, Hazy 
Country.” The forthrightness and. 
assurance that we have come to asso- 
Clate with ‘Tchoikovsky’s~ orchestral 
writing are here lacking. For him the 
music seems strangely frail, yet there 
is in it both youthful earnestness and 
youthful charm. The Schérzo hints at 
the orchestral virtuosity that was later 
to come; its trio is music of the salon. 


Noisy Conclusion 


In the fourth movement a melancholy 
beginning and a noisily energetic con- 
clusion are coupled and contrasted ‘in 
true Tchaikovskian fashion. 

The yonng man of 26 is here father to 
the matured composer. And after all, 
from the standpoint of artistic right- 
eousness there is not so much to choose 
between this Finale with its bustling 
vulgarity in the manner of a comic 
opera overture and that of the Fifth 
Symphony, exciting as the latter is to 
the ayerage audience. 


The Mighty Fifth 


I'rom the outset the Fifth Symphony 
has been one of Dr. hKoussevitzky’s 
most mettled steeds of battle, At times 
yesterday he yielded to the ever-present 
temptation to gild the Techaikovskian 
lily, as in the sentimentalizing of the 
second subject of the first movement. 
Yet if censure is here to be given, it 
is not easy to say whether it should 
be directed against the conductor or the 
composer. 

I’chaikovsky’s own disapproval of the 
Fifth Symphony was hardly warranted; 
some of us cannot share his decided 


preference for its immediate predeces- 
sor. But too frequent hearings tend to— 
emphasize its occasional obviousness, — 


its descent, in the Finale already men-— 


tioned, into something close to clap-. 


trap. 


Old-Time Prestige Restored 


In conclusion it may well be remarked 
that a decade of Dr. Koussevitzky has 
restored to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra all of its one-time prestige. 

No conductor has excelled him in the 
range and catholicity of his pro- 
grammes. And if each and every nov- 
eltv that he has introduced here has 
not proved of enduring worth, at least 
he has saved us from lethargy and 
complacence. He has reminded us that, 


however great its achievements in the 


past, music is still a living art and 
should be treated as such, 


sy PeRORthOMCERT | 
By GEORGE S. McMANUS 

Tschaikowsky program: Symphony 

No. 1 in G minor; Symphony No. 5 in 


E minor. 
Yesterday’s concert at Symphony 


Hall brought the final program of the 


Tschaikowsky festival which was also 
the final program of the season. At the 
conclusion of tonight’s concert, Dr. 
Toussevitzxy will bid his orchestra and 


audience farewell until the autumn. 

One of the engaging elements of the 
Boston Symphony programs is the con- 
ductor’s invariable capacity for finding 
novelties to feature with familiar works. 
We have no recollection of having ever . 
before heard Tschaikowsky’s First Sym- 
phony, and we feel sure that it was 
entirely new to more than four-fifths 
of the audience. It would perhaps not 
be difficult to explain why the first 
three symphonies of the Russian master 
are not played more often. But it was 
exceedingly interesting to notice certain 
early traits of a composer and to hear 
them again as they become veritable 
landmarks in a work of such maturity. 
as the E minor symphony, which com- 
pleted the program. 

It is very evident in listening to these 
two symphonies, that in the early work 
Tschaikowsky was hampered by a lack 
of contrapuntal facility and by an in- 
ability to achieve a sense of movement. 
that makes a symphonic style possible. 
The G minor symphony opens wiih 
modest proportions. (It is interesting 
to note how many times Tschaikowsky 
gives a restatement of a melodic phrase 
or the first statement of a secondary 
theme to the cellos). The slow move- 


ment is of a delicate wistful mood and 


of unasSuming character. It has been 
said that the first movement is the most 
satisfactory; that the scherzo is the least 
original movement;,and that the brass 
choir becomes master of the composer 
in the last movement. If this last state- 
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The vulgarity is not in being eRe and sonorous, even noisy ones - 
tant, but in demanding that it shall brass. arid a perva ding melancholy 
a oniage tle sentiment in their “Winter Dreams 


| : a j j , f 
ee da ean an socket fe. symphony indicate clearly the young 
ree yas tavoraule light, There man’s future style. Although the tex- 


one but 

features in, ture is coarse and heavy, n 4 
conten ae eecsikowake that.a budding genius could oe sh 6, 
oun been no more dignified yey pore We. hemanany yan rr ah ot 
have had far less charm. But pedantic | é Birt Sat ‘oheikoveky’s 
chaikowsky’s individ-/ hand, is a product 0! aoa a 
seit 6b gach a ireadaant are | 48th year, and remains oe. an 
of no more weight than the dogmatic| greatest masterpiece. C ibovsky 
assertion by Cherubini that every fugue] was nearly a ways a ee ed 
shall have a “stretto,” a theory UN-| moving, but the Fifth ' Ai sb 
heeded by J. S. Bach. possesses a command 0 ie the 
There are places in the second subject subtlety not to be found in él a ne 
of the first movement where Dr. Kous-| jn or the “Pathetic” symp onies. 
sevituky slows the tempo down to a iii soxture is in general more intri- 


ms to decrease its | Maggot 
dese BM but to dwell on that cate and in some respects m 


ot > wart v ine fined. 

eee we 1 Lorget How Very Convince ee it itzky read both sym- 

j haikowsky interprete- r Koussevitzky "oes Seema 
tens See. catroordinaity ihe Ppl ee _ Rhee tically we ge mad Shy samen 

se of balance. ey are tion. : ‘0 

Beatinty het surnassed by any other jmprove upon his sarah oy py on 
conductor. There is no praise too great temperamentally sympa 
for the superb playing of the Boston terpretations. f this program 
Symphony orchestra with this great With the repetition o! P Sher 
leader at its head. At the beginning and t night, both the Tchaikovsky Fe - 
at the end of the concert, Dr. oes val and the Boston Symphony hand 
vitzky was given that most signiicin’ season will be ended. The Festiva 
gesture, an audience and orchestra that has been eminently successful, though 


ro This ent. Mince has | been rich it offered neither so wide a range of 


ive he festivals 

bit too rich representative music as t - 

in Te te te “Domestica’ and the given here in the past by Dr igen 

“Heldenleben”—and abundantly satisfy- vitzky, nor did it include = yn 

ing to the experience of those privileged two specimens of Tchaikovs ys te 
to attend regularly. The new season familiar work. But it did wy ly 

begins Oct. 12. parade the finest achievements of one 


who has suffered in recent yeas. 
from undeserved castigatiorm 

Dr Koussevitzky was greeted upon 
his entrance by a rising orchestra and 
audience. At the end of the concert 
there was a prolonged and fervent 
exhibition of the popular approval 
which he enjoys. There was an un- 
conventional element in the waving 
of hankderchiefs and program books, 
In the ensuing minutes of tumult Dr 
Koussevitzky graciously shook hands 
nil around with the first wy age 


Knthusiasm to 


burst, Dr. Koussevitzxy enlarged upon 
precedent, shook hands aH around the cir- 
cle of first-desk string players, went into 
the wood-wind section, shook hands with 
principals there. Still the demonstration 
continued. The conduetor was visibly 
affected. His bright confident smile gave 
way for a moment to a look of serious 
Sravity when the full significance of this 
expression of esteem and satisfaction 
took full hold of him. More applause, 
more bows under the influence of an 6mo- 
tion which the conductor was obviously 
struggling to control, a return of the 
smile of complete self-possession, pres- 
, ently an abatement of the ovation, and 
| the Fridays of the 1933-34 Symphony con- 
certs in Boston had passed into history. 


The program at this oceasion, the last 
ari< L Ee n¢ of the Chaaikovsky festival, consisted of 


Of a Season 


SO ee 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s Farewell 
To the Friday Matinee 


Audienge, || 
? 2 3 y Nam 


the composer’s First and Fifth Sym- 
phonies. The First had not previously 
been heard at these concerts. The Fifth 
| 1s Chaikovsky'’s acknowledged master- 


| piece. The First is a youthful work 


| 
| 


i 
i 
Hl 
; 
' 


Which the composer wrote immediately 
after finishing his studies at the Con- 
servatory of what was at that time St. 
Petersburg. During the Summer and 


, early fall, after leaving his formal studies 
| he labored at it. Intense labor and a 
| hervous breakdown it cost him. When 


it was finished he sent it back to his 
former teachers, Anton Rubinstein and 
4aramba, who pronounced it unworthy 


ITH the concerts of yesterday | of performance. He went to work upon 
and of this evening the: 


Chaikovsky festival and the 
fifty-third season of the con- 


certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


the tenth under the leadership of Dr. 
Serge Ioussevitzky, come to a close. 
Beginnings and endings of seasons have 
become occasions for ceremonial. Yes- 
terday the ceremonial elements were 
heightened above those of other vears. 
At the heginning of the afternoon the 
orchestra rose to Sreet the entering 
ILoussevitzky, applauding, orchestral 
fashion, by’ lapping bows on backs of 
Violins. The audience quickly took its 
cue from the orchestra, rose also by way 
of expressing esteem for a conductor 
about to lead his men through the last 
concert of the season. 

All this was as usual on last Fridays, 
What occurred after the concert was un- 
usual. To say that applause was loud 
and lasted long would be understatement 
of the fact. The audience quickly rose | 
to Its feet, supplemented the usual Clap: | 
Ping of hands with stamping of feet, | 
Waving of handkerchiefs, umbrellas, hats, | 
anything that happened to be at hand to’ 
add to the demonstration. Dr. kKCousse- 
vitzky, after a few bows, brought the 
Orchestra to its feet to share the ap- 
plause. More bows, but no abatement in 
applause, The eonductor shook Mr. 
Burgin’s hand. The applause increased 
rather than lessened. At this new out- 


revisions. There were a few performances 
of individual movements. Not until two 
years had elapsed did it receive a full 
performance. Then the public recéived it 
With every expression of approval. Chai- 
kovsky is on record as having said that 
throughout his life he retained more than 
& passing fondness for this Symphony. 
But he also admitted at One time that 
this may have been because of the undue 
amount of work he was forced to spend 
on it. | | 

That the performance yesterday re- 
vealed the symphony in its most favor- 
able light goes without Saving. That 
there is much of genuine charm in it, 
that it contains many a pleasing quality 
is equally patent. And that it containg 
the germs of the. whole of the future 
Chaikovsky—of course with less cer. 
tainty of handling—must have been evi- 
dent to all who followed it closely. The 
symphony, with title “Winter Dreams” 
uns through the usual four movements: 
the first, Allegro tranquillo, bears also 
the title ‘‘Dreams of a Winter Journey”’; 
the second, Adagio cantabile, has been 
labeled hy Enelish translators both 
“Rugged Cloudland” and “Dark Country, 
llazy Country’: the scherzo (Allegro 


scherzando L£iOCOso) and the finale 


(Andante lugubre: allegro maestoso; 


‘ 
‘ 


illegro vivo) have no prosrammatie titles, 


Witness the essentia] Chaikovsky in 


this early work: There were the loneg- 
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“Powine sensuodis melodies, attfactively| tye final movement. That conductor and 
“modelled, Which were. later to assume the| men rose to the occasion is proved by 


‘intensity of dark passion. 


There was at} the scene, already described, which fol- 


‘Jeast one point at which one heard the) joweq. That scene gave thanks for 
‘growling harmonies of instruments play-| snother year of the conductor and the 
‘ing. closely together in low registers— | o5-ehestra which he has fashioned in his 
and that in the manner which one gets | image. But it was kindled by the sumptu- 


only 


in Chaikovsky. There was _ the ous fury of this finale. Without it emo- 


bright decorative use of flutes. | There | tions in the audience would hardly have 
Was suggestion of the imitative counter- reached the high pitch they did. 
point which is so persistent a quality of | 


his later style. There was the use of the 


A. H. 
* 
melancholy folk-song. There a whien ‘The Festival, 


colorful use of the orchestra | 
Chaikovsky later became a master, In 
the slow movement there Was, for ex- 
aiiple, a division which strongly sug-: 
gested to the writer the glittering, 
‘erunching snow of a winter's landscape. 
The ever-present Chaikovskian waltz 
already made its debut as the trio of the: 
scherzo. 
indoubtedly the list could be length- 
ened, but these suggestions reveal suf fi- 
elently how the musical personality of 
Chaikovsky was an essential unity, how | 
Gt’ madé itseif felt from the beginning. 
Embryos all, these qualities in time made, 
the master. Nor should one overlook | 
the manner in which the youthful com- |. 
poser set to work to put all that he had | 
not yet included in the symphony into the : 
finale, to show also his youns skill in| 
combining many diverse elements. Phis. 
finale begins with a melody in the true 
Chaikovskian vein; utilizes Russian 
danee formulas; continues with a some- 
what extended fugal passage, at the end 
works up an intense climactic portion 
with material suggesting the future 
Marche Slave and in a manner prophetic 
of the later Chaikovskian apotheoses. 
Thus the young composer Was uncon- 
sciously foretelling the course of his 
future musical life. 


much doubt that most 


complete fulfillment came in the much 
played and well known Fifth Sys mphony. 
Description is here unnecessary, attempt 
at new comment virtually impossible. 
For vears the conductor has given of 
‘his best to this symphony. His every per- 
formance of it praises him. The men of 
the orchestra vie with him in the de- 
gree in which they can wring from it 
every ounce of Chaikovskian effect. Yes- 
terdav’s performance, like other per- 
formances of the familiar works during | 
the festival, seemed to add fire to read- | 
ings of the symphony as remembered 
from the past. Challengingly the procla- 
mations of the motto rang out. In their 
most essential form one heard the 
themes of the first movement. The horn 
solo of the Andante cantabile came with 
9 smoothness and vet with a magnifi- 
eence which must draw a word for Mr. 
Béttcher. Again the Chalkovskian waltz 
for third movement, but with what a 
difference from the other waltzes heard 
this week! And at the last, as climax of 
climaxes, for symphony, day and week, 


There is not 


M. 


The Season, 
The Programs 


-_— —_—-— —-----—" 


Pro and Con Koussevitzky’s 
Choice of Music for the 
Symphony Concerts 


ATURIGAY bP Ring's symphony 
concert was in every way a duplica- 
tion of Friday’s. All the enthu- 
siasm recorded about Friday's con- 

cert was again in evidence on Saturday. 

In addition, for the sake of the record, 

let it be said that a large wreath, half 


the size of a man, stood beside the con- 


: ‘oOug ‘oncert. <An- 
or’s desk through the con , 
cthe Koussevitzky 


other was presented to Dr. 2 
while the applause was at its height 
after the concert. That concert marked 
the end of the Chaikovsky festival, the 
end of the fifty-third season of the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orcnes- 
tra, the end of ten years of Dr. Kouss3- 
vitzky’s leadership. No other coenducto. 


has had so long an unbroken rule in Bos- 
econd term Was 


ton. Wilhelm Gericke's s . 
one of eight years, the nearest approach 
in length to that of Dr. Koussevitzky. 
The total of Gericke’s two terms, how 
ever, amounts to thirteen years. Phe 
total of Dr. Muck’s two terms amounts 
to eight years. Other than these’ no con- 
ductor has held this position for longer 
than five years. This in itself is a Te- 
markable tribute to the present conduc: 
tor. Last Saturday’s concert was also 
che last which he will conduct before he 
attains the age of sixty. The date on 
which he will pass that important mile; 
stone in his life is June 30. W ould that 
he might be here so that Boston could 


properly honor the event. 


season 
By 
ine 


The time for remarks upon the 
which has just closed is, at hand, 
way of criticism a letter signed by m . 
young people from the seats of learning 
across the Charles may be quoted. On¢ 


appears that the Chaikovsky ‘Festiva])’ 
Will be limited almost exclusively to 


thrice-familiar works s 
=f ¢ S such as the Four . 
Symphony, the inescapable Sixth, hay Pe tn eee A neh 


that true and tried battle-horse of the 7 and indeed why should not—another cf 


conductor, the Fifth. Add to these the 
comparatively well-known Piano Con. | '@8t year for the first time in six seasons, 


“fs glad to print this letter because of its! certo in B-flat Minor and what remain 


zeal in the interest of maintaining the as novelties of the orchestral programs 
integrity of a highly idealistic position; of the ‘Festival’? Only the First Sym- 
because of the loyalty of the voung people. phony (a _ surprising concession!) and 
to the best the Boston Symphony Orches- the Serenade for Strings. 
tra has ever given; because jit ably pre-| “It looks indeed as though the ‘Festi- 
sents a view exactly opposite to that of an. val’ has been organized along the lines 
epidemic of letters printed some years. of least resistance after the fashion -vre- 
ago. The letter, dated April 23, 1934, isin, vailing in New York and Philadelphia. 
part as follows: 
“When a Chaikovsky ‘Festival was an- orchestral programs have all the banality 
nounced as conclusion to this year’s sym- that commonly characterizes the pro- 
phony concerts, there seemed good rea- grams of Mr. Stokowski, and that is 


son to believe that at last one would something one did not expect from Dr. | 


hear some of the composer's unfamiliar. Koussevitzky.” 
symphonic works, such as his first three a | 
symphonies, his Manfred Symphony 2na. The letter then proceeds to a couple 


his overtures to ‘Hamlet’ and ‘The Tem-, of paragraphs sternly inquiring of this’ 


pest.’ In the first place, while most con- | er ey . ng AE 
ductors in America never leave the nN Agarwal peta it er soins to main: 
beaten track which their own natural) «4, bamatine f Sapa separ Of hostility 
indolence and jack of imavyination marks asst wing se per URCLOFY POU eae 
out for them, Dr. Koussevitzky has, in passing, one may remark how delightful 
the past, distinguished himself by a]! _).° a AS 
widely ranging ana comprehensive reper-| 2/89 ilitantly championing that which 

has become traditional. The letter, after 


tory, in fitting accordance with the tra- a ae ' 

ditions of the Boston Orchestra, which! tS digression, addresses itself again to’ 
has always had eclectic and catholic '2€ main point, now raising objections 
conductors. In the sécond place, per-| '° the conductor’s program-making in 
formance of the works enumerated above | ‘he current season: 

would have been justified on more than! Why, for example, did the conductor 
one ground. True, critical opinion differs! Play Sibelius’s Second Symphony again 
somewhat with regard to the respective! ‘MiSs season, at three different concerts 
merits of the ‘Hamlet,’ the ‘Manfred’ and in Boston and one in Cambridge, when 
the ‘Tempest’; but this much is cer.| the same symphony had been played last 
tainly true: that there is not a singje| S€4880n at all four of the series of Boston 
one of these three works*Which’ hasvhot, Concerts as well as at the Cambridge 
found some intelligent Critics for admir- 5°rieSs. and when, furthermore, in the 
ers, Balakirev, for example, gave hizn Season before that the symphony had 
praise to the ‘Tempect,’.and his opinion also been played, twice in Boston, once 
is endorsed by Rosa Newmarch: while ‘'(" Cambridge? The symphony has now 
both Mr, Edwin vans and the iate ad twelve performances in Boston and. 
Janes Treereke” agwee in ranking the Vicinity within three successive seasons, 


oyerture to ‘Hamlet’ _and the Manfred three from a guest-conductor in 1932, | 
Symphony (for all their admitted de-  @nd nine more since then from Dr. Kous- | 


ae ee Chaikovsky’s best works. ‘Sevitzky—far too many for a symphony) 
. Might also be noted that Toscanini Which is neither a masterpiece like 


showy both the ‘Manfred’ aiid the ‘Tem- Brahms’s First (another perennial) not a 
pest In New York last winter.) Work representative of the best of the 


‘As to the first three Symphonies, one COmposer, like Chaikovsky’s Fifth. In- 


} cr r 39 © © oa 

then eat ee ee LS sag expected that deed, the Second Symphony of Sibelius 
no other reaaoa. the oa _ A gated if for ‘ts today not representative of the com- 
the comnaser’s wie ‘dhe of Showing poser at all, and to play it as much as 
for each’ of | the aan? development, Dr. Koussevitzky has been doing lately 
(with the possible Remo ti ve Symphonies is not only unfair to the composer but 
represents an pepo Wego gs ahd - Nyaa Sixth) gives a totally wrong idea of him to peo- 
sor. But there ‘se ate: th S pt edeces- ple who do not happen to know his ma- 
historical interest to at lash, gg a mere ture works. ~The last four symphonies 
ihe Second and Third Sy or at least of Sibelius (and measurably the Third 
performance. The Third is ¢ onies for also) require a good deal of hearing to 
tractive work, as_ those who ii at- be understood; the Second does not. Way 
from the gramophone recoraa can prin a then did it, of all the seven, have to be 
While the Second has a final movement 
which, in Mr. Edwin Evans’s words 
ranks as one of Chaikovsky’s finest 
achievements.’ ; 


played at all the supplementary concerts 
this year and last year (except this year’s 
Tuesday series, which, being consecrated 
to Beethoven, fortunately escaped it)? 
“Again, what good reason was there 
for putting all four of Brahms’s sym- 
phonies again on the Friday and Satur- 
day programs this season, when they all 


4s . 
In spite of all this. however, it now 


Brahms’s masterpieces that was revived 


Except for the First Symphony, the. 


it is to see these crusaders for the Nini 
; 


ee 
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he Variations on a Theme by Haydn,:'madé the program too long. So the 
ra tee played again this year instead|‘*Manfred’”’ was sacrificed, probably be- 
of one of the symphonies? And what/cause the String Serenade gave the 


| 
| 
\about the Double Concerto, also unheard, | 


‘yntil-the Festival, for many a long sea- 
son and welcomed last year with tumul- 
tuous applause? 


greater variety to the program as a whole. 
That in spite of its entirely negligible 
musical matter, it was ae revelation 
through the sheer power of its sonorities, 


“The conductor's Debussyan repertory|the concert proved. And there is the 


also calls for criticism; but having indi- 
cated so much, we think that any further 


instances of the conductor's newly-' 
developed tendency to follow the line of, 
least resistance in program-making may. 


ft to the department of the Tran-, sin 
ronnt. ‘and the songs sung by Madame Kurenko 


script whose business it is—-or at least 


has been [hear! hear!]—to record such | 
things. At the end of each symphonic | 
season it was H. T. P.’s habit to take 


stock of the pleasures and disappoint- 
ments which it had brought forth. This 
particular season, now concluding with 
a ‘Festival’ made up almost exclusively 
of hackneved pieces, he might well have 
characterized as the least interesting of 
lall Dr. Koussevitzky’s ten seasons in 
| Boston.”’ . | 

| The letter bears the following signa- 
‘tures: Ernest Willetts, Jr., Herbert C. 
Crooks, Jr., Eric Durand, _ Beatrice 
Howell, Louis Harap, Elmer L. Olsson, 
W. W. Rust, Jr., W. Seidel, George Henry 
Lovett Smith. 


Dear, dear, dear! And so we take it, 


unless the Transcript does something 
about it, the programs of the good, old 
Boston Symphony Orchestra are certain 
‘te go quickly and ignominiously to the 
dogs! Well, anyway, this department 
gives all manner of proper thanks for 
the compliment involved. As to the Chai- 
kovsky festival, there is probably no con- 
cert-goer in Boston who takes his concerts 
more seriously than as mere entertain- 
ment, who would not have liked to hear 
more of the unknown Chaikovsky. In 
addition to the works mentioned in this 
letter, one would have liked to hear one 
of the suites, which while slight, are full 


of charm and represent a very real side, 


of the composer. The erudite Karl Muck 
did not consider himself above playing 
‘one of them. Excerpts from the operas 
i; would also have been interesting. 

' Undoubtedly the reason why all these 
desirable things were not done, is to be 
found in the above letter itself, plus a 
very little simple arithmetic. The writ- 


ers, in stating that each of the sympho-. 
‘nies is an improvement on its predeces- | 


sor, admit that the last three symphonies 
are the greatest of the composer’s sym- 
phonic works. This being true, they could 
hardly have been omitted from a festi- 


val, no matter how hackneyed they may’ 


be. Including them leaves only three 
half-programs vacant. In the interests 
of variety, a piano concerto was placed 
on one of the programs. It might have 
been advisable to play the rare Second 
Concerto, which dates slightly later than 
the Fourth Symphony, rather than the 
‘First. But with a concerto included, only 
two half-programs were left. One of them 
‘was filled by one of the first three sym- 
‘phonies, exactly as the protestants de- 
sired. The remaining half-program 
originally contained both a movement 
from the ‘‘Manfred’’ symphony and the 


String Serenade. The inclusion of both. 


symphonic program of the _ festival. 
Though much was omitted that might 
well have been heard, it is difficult to 
see how there could have been a better 
Jogic of program making. Nor should 
one forget the interest which the singing 


added to one program. 


When our nine letter writers complain 
abecut the repetitiousness of the pro- 
vrams of succeeding seasons, they are on 
much more solid ground. One need not 
multiply examples. It might well be 
made a rule of program construction at 
Symphony Hall that no piece which be- 
longs to the group that may roughly be 
tern.ed ‘“‘standard classics’’ (of course, 
right down through Stravinsky), no 
minor work, or no easily understood 
work, be repeated in successive seasons. 
The most casual glance through the rec- 
ords of performances in the past would 
seem to indicate that to a very consid- 
erable extent such a principle has been 
in force in certain portions of the orch- 
estra’s history; and that at a time when 
the total repertory was) appreciably 
smaller than at present. Important nov- 
elties or revivals from the past might 
well be repeated in the year after their 
first performance, but it would seem dif- 
ficult to find a valid reason for such repe- 
tition in the classes of works just enu- 
merated., 

The season has not brought as much 
extension of repertory as have most pre- 
vious seasons. First performances have 
been fewer. Nor have there been those 
revivals cof great things out of the past 
Which have in other years been repre- 
sented by Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, 
‘Das Lied von der Erde’”’ and others. It 
may be argued, of course, that Dr. Kous- 
sevitzKky has so extended the repertory of 
the orchestra in his long reign here, that 
it is becoming increasingly more and 
more difficult to find new fields to con- 


iquer. That is true, but the limit has by 


no means been reached. There are Eng- 
lish fields worth exploring. The Italian 
field remains untouched. <A _ suggestion 
here is that suites from Malipiero’s op- 
eras are liked in Italy. The essential] 
Schonberg still has not been heard here. 
Possibilities from Chaikovsky have been 
mentioned above. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘“Antar’’ symphony might well he _ re- 
vived. Sibelius outside of the symphonies 
has significant things. American works 
on which the ink has dried might well be 
investigated more fully, 

It is not the function of this depart- 
ment to find reasons or motives for 
the facts that exist. When a le-ter, how- 
ever, Suggests “indolence”’’ or a “‘line of 
least resistance” as explanation for a 
Koussevitzkian course, it may be said 
that this 1s the poorest guess that coula 
have been made. Anyone who knows 
the man knows that indolence and Kous- 
Ssevitzky are sworn enemies, that tiey 
have less affinity for each other than 


firé” and water. Nor does one g.ve 


credence to the supposition, not impute.! 
in the letter, that the conductor ‘may 


aave capitulated in part to those Who’ 


request “that “you play for me my old 
favorites.’ 


-A more likely explanation of the year’s 


programs (if one must be given) is thai 
they spring out of the economic silua- 
tion. When the previous se2son closed 
the Roosevelt Administration had been 
in office less than two months. The 
lanking holiday was st.ll the vivid me.n- 
ory of a horrible uightmare. Men's 
hearts were fi:.ed with fear, their minds 
with confusion. It would have been 
neither surpr-s.ng nor unre.csonube ha, 
the powers under theSe CircumSiances 
persuaded Dr. Koussevitzky that a 
course of retrenchment was necessury. 
As an expedient in derression times one 
can admit such a position. If adupted 
permanently it would impair the prestige 
of the orchestra. AS an aside be it re- 
marked that even with some economies, 
ve in Boston have fared in sump-.uous 
luxury compared, for example, w.th the 
New lLork Philharmonic with its pro- 
zream-‘pook”’ reduced io a single sheet. 

Kor all this, the season has brought 
one successful experiment which may be 
very fruitful for the future. Recognizing 
that the fields to conquer for the reper- 
tory are growing appreciably smaller; 
Dr, Koussevitzky embarked upon the 
project of concert performance of ex- 
tended portions of operatic works by 
giving the whole first act of “Die 
Walkure.’”’ The fineness of the perform- 
ance, the -enthusiasm of the audience, 
proved the success of the venture. Tt 
holds all manner of possibilities for future 
exploration. 

It is interesting to note that of the &4 
works performed 34, or about two-fifths, 
were by composers now living; 41 or al- 
most exactly one-half were by ‘“modern- 
ists’ (beginning ‘“‘modernism” for the 
Purposes of this’ classification with 
Debussy), Figuring by nationalities, 37 (a 


terrific preponderance) were German or’ 


Austrian, 16 Russian, 9 French, 7 Ameri- 
can; English, “innish and Spanish with 
b, 3, 2, respectively, and with a single 
work by Bloch who appears now to be a 
sort of man without a country. Per- 
formance, which in past years has 
tended toward increases in breadth. deptir 
and intensity. has this year added to 
these virtues that of increase in clarity. 
The conductor never stands still. he |: 
always adding to what he already has. 
Appreciation has never run higher than 
this year—due prebably in part to the 
influx of 1200 new subscribers who took 
the places of those for whom the finan- 


cial conditions of last summer made it’ 


impossible to renew ‘their subscriptions. 
A. 'i..M. 
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to guarantee the future of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra and the expression of opinions 
Which accompanied contributions, the 
directors have become convinced that 
the largest portion of the public is. in- 
terested mainly in hearing the classic 
masterpieces, that a considerable num- | 
ber particularly of the younger generar | 
tion wish to hear the important works | 
of contemporary composers and that a 
small but growing group wants to Know | 
What America is producing musically, , 
All this is set forth in a recent announce: | 
ment of plans for next season. | 
To meet the varied demands of its} 
Supporters the directors have decided to 
divide the season among six conductors 
In the following ratio: Toscanini, ten} 
weeks; Walter, six weeks; Klemperer, | 
four weeks; Rodzinski, two weeks; Jans- | 


'sen, two weeks; Lange, three weeks, with 


three weeks’ programs ‘reserved for 
special features.’’ 

In the course of an article in the New 
York Times, in which he considers the 
characteristics of the conductors who 
Will take part jn the coming programs, 
Olin Downes takes occasion to draw 
attention to the policies of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in these words: 

“The problems of an orchestra in New 
York, aside trom those created by a sophis- 
ticated and sometimes capricious public, 
are endless. That so many conductors in 
a season as the number here cited is not 
for the best good of an orchestra is ab- 
vious. One leading ccenductor for a sea-. 
son, With short periods of rest, when a! 
guest conductor or the orchestra’s assist- 
ant conductor takes the reins, is the solu- 
tion reached by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. This orchestra 1s extremely 
fortunate to have at its head a man who 


unites the qualities of a hard and efficient 


worker; a virtuoso leader and maker of | 
programs as Serge Koussevitzky. Mr. 
I,oussevitzky has the qualities of a pro- 
gram maker that apparently requires six 
Philharmonic-Symphony conductors to 
equal! He is of all the conductors in the 
country the most progressive-minded as 
regards new music. This applies equally 
to the music of a Stravinsky or Sibelius, 


an Arthur Foote or an Aaron Copland, 


“Mr. Koussevitzky has done more per 


season for the American composer than 
any other conductor the country has 
Known. In him tte rising generation has 
‘had a real vwpportunity to try its wings 


and test its accomplishments through per- 
formance. And if Mr. Koussevitzky has 
unearthed no transcendent genius of 
American compositions, he has certainly 
presented a very considerable amount of 


'worth-while American music to his audi- 


ences. No such modernist and program 
maker has yet been secured by the Phil-! 
harmonic-Symphony, but it is also to be 
remembered that there is probably no one 
conductor who could face the stress and 
the strain of an entire Philharmonic- 


Symphony season.’’ 
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A Decade of Koussevitzky with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


a4,(3 39 By GEORGE S. McMANUS “4 ~ 

tn the publicity sent out from Symphony Hall, there has been very little 
anxiety apparent as to the immediate future of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
That in itself is the answer to any question relative to the orchestra's 
condition at the end of ten years under the leadership of Serge Koussevitzky. 
And why this noticeable current of assurance during a period of great un- 
certainty? Because the achievements of the orchestra under its present 
conductor have left an imprint on the sensibilities .of its audiences that 
makes its security and general welfare matters of necessity. No other answer 
is needed. } : 

It is, of course, impossible to adequately review within the limits of a 
Sunday article, even the high points of the activities of orchestra and 
conductor during the past ten years. More potent than detailed accounts of 
works played are some excerpts from the recently published statement of 
Bentley W. Warren for the trustees: 

“The Trustees of Boston Symphony Orchestra desire to express their 
thanks to the patrons of the orchestra and to the subscribers to its funds 
for their support during the coming year. 

“During the present symphony season the orchestra will have given 112 
concerts; 66 in Symphony Hall, 46 elsewhere......For the four Boston series 
alone; more than 1200 new subscribers were found to take up places re- 
luctantly.and in many cases temporarily released by subscribers last spring. 

“Through the foresight and generosity of many friends, the orchestra is 
now fortunate in owning its own home. The acquisition of Symphony Hall 
has not increased the orchestra’s financial responsibilities. On the other 
hand, it will result in certain economies. : 

“The Trustees take especial pleasure in announcing an unprecedented 
subscription of $102,741.07 to this year’s deficit. There still remains, however, 
an estimated deficit of approximately $18,000, which includes about $11,000 
from the year 1933 and about $7,000 for the current season. It would give 
the Trustees great satisfaction if this remaining deficit were cleared before 
the close of the fiscal year on July 31 and they will welcome any contributions 
for this purpese from subscribers and patrons who feel generously disposed 
towards the orchestra.” 

Behind this modest and dignified statement is a record of accomplish- 
ment which should be a matter of pride for everyone connected with the 
Boston Symphony. If governments could come as near balancing their bud- 

gets, the world would sigh with relief. If governments functioned as effec- 
tively as the Boston Symphony does under the esthetic discipline of Dr. 
Koussevitzky, there would be little need of economic or even disarmament 
conferences. 

We have in addition to the public statement of Mr. Warren, information 
that the enthusiasm and support which have become a part of the natural 
life of this great orchestra in Boston, have been equalled in other cities on. 

the regular visiting schedule of the Boston Symphony. There has been a 
series in New York, Brooklyn and Providence, with the last Providence concert | 
breaking all records for symphony attendance in that city. Baltimore and | 
Washington used to be allotted one concert each per season. This past year 
the one concert was increased to three in each city and the same number is 
announced in each case for the next season. When the Boston Symphony 


played in Chicago this past season, that city’s critics literally erished | 
their vocabulary in an effort to do justice te ths orchestra. om ‘i 

In fairness to the earnest, searching quality of his musical nature it cannot | 
be said that the Serge Koussevitzky who came to Boston ten years ago was as 
great an artist as the Dr. Koussevitzky of today. The early Koussevitzky 
experiences in this city were not without opposition. But Opposition and 
unbelief have made way for respect and admiration. Entire agreement on 
the part of everyone with the interpretations of Dr. Koussevitzky would mean 
stagnation for himself and eventual lack of interest on the part of his 
audiences. 

A perpetual and successful striving for greater catholicity and more 
profound and important values has been the aim of this remarkable con- 
ductor, for himself and the offerings of his orchestra. We wonder whether 


any other orchestra gives its audiences a more varied fare. Besides repre- 
senting the established works of the orchestral literature the Boston 
Symphony has introduced many novelties by European and American com- 
posers. And what orchestra can do more magnificent justice to new works? 


of living composers has, through 
of new works, built up a unique technical and 


Its conductor’s sympathy with the output 
contact with a great number 


temperamental adaptability. 


Isoussevitzky is the true servant of his public.» He gs 
q ; pares no effort to 
keep himself in superb physical condition. This accounts for the untiring 
enthusiasm and the unflagging artistic qualities which are as apparent in the 
final as in the opening concerts of each season. 

We were recently asked if we had found the : 
| | 3 present Boston Symphon 
season interesting. It has been one of the most stimulating events of rok: : 
entire musical experience. During the past 10 years. Dr. Koussevitzky has | 


with admirable co-operation from all concerned. buj j | 
’ , built u 
has but few peers. : p an instrument that 
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This gives an idea of the range of the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, the importance of a season’s repertory in the world of 


musical performance, and the assisting artists who appear with 
the Orchestra. 
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_And the Mondays 
iN Aor 2, 4533. Va and ac 


A comptishinens surrounded last eve- 
ning’s concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra the first of the new sea- 
son’s Monday series. Particularly happy 
was Dr, Koussevitzky’s choice 0° pro- 
gram material. The orchestra has now 
behind it a mont) of concerts in the regu- 
ar Symphony Hall series, two concerts 
in the Cambridge series and at leas: one 
other of the Tuesday cycle. I[t woula 
have been a simple matter for the conduc- 
tor to have repeated numbers prev ouslv 
heard or to have anticipated his immedi 
ate schedule. He preferred, instead, to 
include only one item from an (ariier 
concert—Cherepnin’s fantastic sketches 
after the tale of Poe, “The Masque of 
the Red Death.” Otherwise, the program 
contained Mozart’s Serenade for String 
Orchestra, “‘HKine Kleine Nacntmusik,” 
and the First Symphony of Brahms. 
These are pieces of pith and merit. In 
combining them, moreover, Dr. Ke se 
vitzky not only provided balanve and di- 
vérsification of material but afforded op- 
portunities for the orchestra to exhibit a 
range of ability and a variety of styles 
not usually available in a single prograin. 

Had the reputation of the orchestra 
been at stake in this one concert, players 
and conductor could not have trans- 
mitted their music with more verve and 
devotion. How the character and mood 
of each piece was reflecied in every deta. 
of performance! In the limpd mea>ures 
of Mozart’s Serenade, Dr. Koussevl.zkv's 
motions were precise and spar ng: there 
were phrases which slipped by with 
scarcely a stroke of the baton. The Bos- 
ton Symphony s¢trings, in their unan mi_y 
and precision, seemed almost io create 
a glowing life of their own. 


Abruptly came the change in thestrange 


fantasy of Cherepnin. Here the con- 
ductor whipped into sound the snarling 
strings and piping brass and woodwinds 
aS some Mephistopheles might summon 
forth a nightmare of demons. Poe’s 
story is one of horror gripping the imagi- 
nation. If horror may be reflected in 
musical tone, Cherepnin has found the 
way, In “The Masque of the Red 
Death,” tale or tone poem, there are pas- 
Sages representing the still terror that is 
felt in the presence of the supernatural 
as well as the wild tumult of escape from 
a frightful unknown. There are fearful 
complexities in the musie and weird con- 
trasts of instrumental timbres. Yet what- 
ever was called for by way of orchestral 
performance, Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
players accomplished it with fierce inten- 
Sity or keen theatrical sense. 

Again a contrast—this time of the 
broad, the solid, the smiling and the up- 
lifting First Symphony of Brahms. The 
insistent timpani beat out the stirring 
rhythm of the initial movement. The 
manner in which the players become 
thoroughly absorbed in this music: the 
earnestness with which Dr. Koussevitzky 
Pushed forward with the vigorous ad- 
vance, was later thrown into expressive 
contrast by the graciousness of the ex- 
Panding Andante. Especially exhilara- 


vitzky 


ting was the closing movement with its. 


broad melody like a hymn of joy... . In 


sum, with this symphony of Brahms, the. 


orchestra gave one of its most inspiring 
and memorable performances. 


’ 


| 


__By.GEORGE S. McMANUS 
Program — Mozart, “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
Three tor 


st A 


musik’*; N, Teherepnin, eces 

Orchestra, after a Tale of dar “Al | 

Poe; Brahms, Symphony No. 1, in ( minor. 

The first concert of this season’s Mon- 
day evening series of the Boston wd fo 
phony orchestra took place last night 
under the leadership of Dr. Serge Kous- 
sévitzky. Despite unfavorable weather 
conditions a large audience found its 
way to Symphony hall. 

Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” 
was a happy choice. for an opening 
number, This work. for string orches- 
tra, Was given a reading of spontaneous 
Simplicity. No detail was neglected and 
yet nothing was allowed to come be- 
tween the composer and his ideas. 
There can be no higher purpose. The 
strings Were properly reduced somewhat 
for this modest work. If conductors of 
latge symphonic bodies would do the 
Seme for the orchestral part of the 
Mozart concertos, these works would 
gain in vitality. What we almost in-. 
variably have is a group of String play- 
€is larger than Mozart ever dreamed of 
for such cases. Conductors instinctively | 
keep them from covering the solo parts, 
but the string tone, except in the tuttis, | 
sounds suppressed, which it is. A smaller i 
grcup, using their normal resources 
throughout, would give sonorities that | 
intensify without losing balance. | 

iy. Tcherepnin’s Three Pieces, after | 
a tale by Poe, has but recently been | 
reviewed in these columns. It was! 
playd at the second of the regular series | 
and received due attention from the pen | 
of Mr. Philip Hale. Last night’s audi- 
ence was evidently moved by the music 
Which Poe’s horrors inspired: they ap- | 
plauded with great enthusiasm. Dr. | 
Koussevitzky shared with his men the | 
thanks of the audience for some mag- 


nificent playing. One does not tire of | 
hearing the Boston Symphony; on the | 


i 


contrary, one’s appreciation grows with 


each hearing, : 

Brahms’s C minor Symphony was | 
written after he had had much experi- | 
ence in orchestral writing; it followed | 
the early Serenades, op. 11 and 16, the | 
D minor concerto for piano, the Varia- | 
tions on a Theme of Haydn, as well as | 


the orchestral element in his German | 
Requiem, the Triumphlied and .the. 
Schicksalslied. In composing this sym- 
phony Brahms moved with great cau-. 
tion, keeping the first three movements | 
for 10 years before attacking the finale. 
This symphony has features rare in his 
works: a solemn introduction to the first 


movement and cne to the last that 
might be termed mysteriously expectant. 


In each case the introduction brings 
fcrth figures that are destined to take 


\Srape as themes in the movements in 


question. The first movement—after its 


introduction — begins at white heat. 
Brahms has an almost’ Mozartian 
sense Of movement, the lack of which 


has tied up some of Bruckner’s most 
beautiful music. We do not always see 
eye to eye with the Koussevitzky inter- 
pretation of this work, for he does not 


bring to it that uncanny penetration, 


by simple means, that he brings to his 


readings of so many other composers. 
No composer is more meticulous than 
Brahms in the eeping of his themes 
and the proportioning of his phrases. 

The slow movement is in the remote 
key of E major (an unusual happening 
that we meet in the C minor concerto 
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Beethoven, heard at one of Sunday's 
Cy tette) The third movement has 
moments of Brahms’s greatest charm-— 
a charm that is always virile. Shortly 
after the return to its first section, fol-. 
lowing an episode of Hungarian flavor, 
there is the slightest suggestion of the 
atmosphere of Wagner's Meistersinger 
in the strings. We do not presume to 
suggest that Brahms was plagilarizing 
in this passage, but it is well known 
that his favorite Wagner opera was “Die 
Meistersinger,” and no composer is left 
completely untouched by a work he 
greatly admires. There ls a definite 
note of triumph in the final movement, 
the theme of which has been described 
as too much like a theme in the last 
movement of Beethoven’s Ninth, but it 
is just here that Brahms, in his essen- 


tial meaning 35 Tae the. hf 9 
FIRST MONDAY 


OF SYMPHONY 
1533 lak 


Mozart, Brahms and Tche- 
- repnin Works Played 


Last night saw the beginning at Sym- 
phony Hall of the current series of 


Monday evening Symphony concerts, 


Despite the disagreeable weather the 
hall was virtually filled by the expected 
enthusiastic audience, 

Though the Tuesday afternoon con- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitzky began in symphony 
Hall last evening another series of 
Monday Symphony concerts. He offered 
a typically well-balanced and con- 
trasted program. Two of the scores, 
Mozart’s ‘‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ 
and Brahms’ C minor Symphony, ae 
masterworks, and music in which Dr 
Koussevitzky excels. The other num- 
ber was Tcherepnin’s ‘Tiree Pieces 
for Orchestra, After a Tale Ly Poe.” 
given a first performance anywhere 
at the concerts of Oct 13 and 14, | 

Mozart’s little serenade fur strings 
is truly a musical gem, absolutely free 
from a superfluous or a meretricious 
phrase. His inexhaustible flow ol 
melody, the mingled pathos and ele- 
gant humor so characteristic of nim, 
are to be observed in every bar. The 
score is obviously a favorite with Dr 
Koussevitzky, for it has trequent'y 
found place on his programs. Hl» 
reading of it is notably ft:ne, and he 
may justly be proud of the finesse with 
which his string sections nlay it. Sim: 
ple as it may sound, this serenade 15 


not easy to play well; che utmost 
delicacy and elegance of style are ce- 


quired, together with just the proper 


degree of exuberance, 


Exception has been taken by. some 
listeners to certain of the conductor s 
tempi in Brahm’s Symphony, Follow- 


| ing the score, one could note several! 


‘such places. Yet, in view of the splen- 


‘ Lae . \ . © , ic ; 7 ; ; : * « 
certs have “‘gone Beethoven,” those of | dor and irresistible sweep of nis inte! 


the other supplementary series are re- 
maining faithful to the miscellaneous 
programn®, Mozart, Brahms and Nic- 
olai Tcherepnin were the composers of 
last evening, represented respectively 
by the serenade for strings, “ine 
Kleine Nachtmusik,’’ the three pieces 
for orchestra after Poe’s “‘Masque of 
the Red Death,” and the First Sym- 
phony, in C minor. 

Mozart’s delectable composition is an 
especial favorite of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
and his and the orchestra’s perform- 
ance of it long ago reached perfection, 
while their versions of this and the 


other symphonies of Brahms are among 


their more notable accomplishments. 
Teherepnin’s suite, dedicated to Dr. 


kKoussevitzky, and given its world pre- 
miere at the second pair of this sea- 


pretation, only a pedant could find 
cause for serious complaint, The firs! 
movement probably equals, in its im- 
pression of cosmic immensity, any- 
thing in symphonic literature. The 
finale, to an extent, partakes of this 
quality. It was not always so with 
Brahms; in the subsequent three 
symphonies he left the heights to con- 
cern himself with more intimate feel- 
ings. In essentials, Dr Koussevitzky 
plays the work ideally, save for over- 


emphasis of the brass in the climax of 


the finale. 


Tcherepnin’s piece, though the work 


of a skilled writer for orchestra, still 
seems heterogeneous in style and too 
diffuse to convey graphically the in- 
-cidents of its literary program, Poe's 


story, ‘‘The Masque of the Red Death.” 


Last night marked the opening : 
of the Monday series of concerts by | Jént is well e Sod. 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Occasionally. 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, | > : But thc prelude to. 
The program comprised the Mozart “Khovanstchina,” is one of 
Serenade for string orchestra oxo mples of ee PP des 
(“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”); three theatre to be found. It neve decres ie 
pieces for orchestra, after a tale purpose as th . enles its 


eatre music, but it ‘ 
of Edgar Allan Poe, Op. 59, by the same time a dignity that ir ga = 


Nikolai Tchérepnin, and the Brahms encountered in the ereat 

Symphony No. 1. | The Pierne ADivertisenvants™ fe or olan 
The crystal clear music of Mozart Of Similar integrity. The intent is ob- 

probably had as sparkling a per- Viously and successfully humorous. Its 

formance as this orchestra has ever Hi ae ii depends on the virtuosity 

given it, although the Romanza. Wires ae pb and in this the 


: mphon speci - 
seemed last night the victim of a| nate. The skill zu daate ae ‘le ‘aan 
rather heavy hand. But the deftness | gin’s playing, as shown last night in? 


and fleetness of the Rondo was: the Strauss Heldenleben, is well konwn 
wholly enjoyable and the piece was. to Symphony audiences, but the equally, 
heartily applauded. | fine performances by players in the 
Tchérepnin’s “Tale” appeared to iesaity' es or the brass are perh:ns less 
gain but little in the retelling, and| which We Soe rhe artistry with 
it is safe to assume that his neigh- | phrase for encliat few yl i ie ite. 
bors to the north and south will | work is a notable sample of the aualiey 
probably gain a hearing when thisj of the solo passages as heard in Sym- 

tale has gathered no inconsiderable | Phony hall. 
dust. Yet one cheerfully concedes it} 22°, Program closed with the more 
a powerful, and at times moving: pretentious Heldenleben of Richard 
antiadt Th Strauss. It is a work that is half sub- 

ion. underous applause }limely beautif er 

greeted its conclusion, and the} pomnous, "Thete ein ey 
! -| pompous. There is in it none of the 


orchestra took a well deserved bow. } artistic consistency that was so intrin- 


Not often has the Andante sos- | Sic a 


ei ae 
‘ie Ae MD OES, 


1 G. M. S. 
MONDAY FVENING SYMPHONY week’s vacation to the podium > in 


Yesterday evening in Svmr ? 

sterday | Symphony hall the! Sv ee} 

tart in the ~ pate of Monday night con- Symphony Hall last evening, to con- 
certs was given by the Boston Svmphonyi due : | c rey 
orchestra with the following program " "| sie nabs pal pernuay Concert of tis 
Handel spencer to Grosso No. 5 in pj} Season, As usual, he, his players and 
. AjJOP TOP String orchestra | ¢ ifn wanralicv \ 
Mouseorgsky Prelude to the opera, “2@ Music received a hearty welcome 


: ‘“Khovanstchina”’ 1; 
Pierne. .Divertisements on a PastoralTheme| from an audience that, jin demon- 
Strauss...... Tone } | 


. 


’0em: “‘Ein Heldenleben’’| Strativeness, is second only to the Sat- 

Sometimes on the occasions of these! Urday audience. With the exception 
concerts, not in the regular Friday and| of the prelude to Moussorgsky’s opera, 
Saturday series, the orchestra and Dr. ‘““‘Khovantschina,’’ all the numpers had 


Ko i; : been heard at recent Friday and Sat- 
a asic secm particula."y intent) urday concerts: the Fifth Concants 
Witching the audience with the Grosso for strings, in D major, of 
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son’s regular concerts, is a tour de [The audience was, of course, large and charm. and bewildering it with the bri]-| #2ndel, Pierne’s “‘Divertissements on 

force of instrumentation that exhibits; enthusiastic. liance of their f |a Pastoral Then,” and “Kin Held 
the orchestra’s virtuosity at the highest The next, Monday concert wil] be : pel ormance, At any leben,” Richard Strauss’ ila Syyighe' @ 
pitch. Last evening’s audience, like its played on Nov 27. Co We BD; rate last night, with an excellently count of the bother to niet. ng i 7 f 
ME fae celtings sar anda it wore is croeen aes agg and the fine artistry of art is put in this picayunish rata ’ 

shes oh Orso 7 sar Vall rpretation and layin hat j Moussorgsky’s picturesa: wl 
genious than inspired, habitual with the orchestre. the pte piavhably imaktahtiva aesiuda case 
cert was a memorable one. be heard oftener than it is, ‘withous 
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(fear of surfeit. A good deal 6f its | 
effect, to be sure, is due to Rimsky- | 
'Korsakov’s sumptuous instrumenta- 
tion, but the basic ideas were Mous- 
sorgsky’s. It is at once understand- 
able and yet baffling that a work 50 
powerfully expressive of the soul of a 
people should be denied the wide popu- 
larity of such gems as the ° Marche 
Slave’ and the ‘1812 Overture” of 
Tchaikovsky. The performance was 
isuperlatively gorgeous. 

‘ Piere’s Ghasroming set of varia- 
'tions grow more charming at each 
‘hearing. Not only are they skillfully 
scored, but they contain fine musical 
substance of its type. And the ‘‘cor- 
tege blues’ section becomes more 
amusing each time it is played. The 
distinguished former conductor of the 
Colonne Orchestra in Paris is no more 
able than his Buropean brethren to 
write jazz with a “kick.” 

| One could hear, in leaving the hall, 
‘comments that Dr Koussevitzky’s per- 
formance of “‘Ein Heldenlebem’’ was 
even better than that of a fortnight 
ago. ‘The orchestral tone, even in 
Strauss’ towering climaxes, Was per- 
ceptibly less opaque than previously, 
and there was generally more verve 
and splendor. Os We ave 


With Strauss and 
itzk 
Aer spt s oes 


Tey Monday coficerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky again conducting, last eve- 
ning brought a program consisting of 


Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 5 in D 


major for String Orchestra, the Prelude 


to Musorgsky’s opera, “Khovantschina,”’ 


Pierné’s new divertissements on @& Pp&as- 


toral theme, Strauss’s tone poem, ‘Ein 
Heldenleben.”’ 

Surely the high point of the evening 
was the playing of this. score of Strauss. 
The performance brought to mind 
Strauss’s own defense of his style when 
once he was accused of too great com: 
plexity: ‘‘With greater simplicity TI can 
not express myself. I am continually 
striving for the highest possible degree 
of simpilicity.’’ No one would ordinarily 
think this score as one of ‘simplicity. 
Yet when performance reaches such 
clarity as it has attained this year, one 
begins to understand Strauss’s remark. 
That clarity was such as approaches the 
clarity of a finely played piece of cham 
ber music. Through the whole complex 
score every note and motif was heard as 
clearly as though it were the only note 
or the only motif *to which conductor 
and orchestra were giving attention. 
Never was there a moment in which the 
many strands of the music turned it 
muddy; not once did the music thicken. 
Transparent it always remained, no 
matter how many strands there might 
be to: engage the mind. In the many 
sided exposition of the hero this was 
true: in the, snarling and clackling mass 
of the music of the hero’s adversaries, 
the single musical lines still maintained 
their distinctness; in the duet between 
hero and helpmate as well; in that tumul- 
tuous welter of sound, the hattlefield, the 


Wwhenthe hero views his works of 
sace, the quotations from his earlier 
works stand out. No, though the score 
is by. no means simple, Strauss could 
hardly*have made it more simple for 
the complete expression of his thought. 
This the conductor’s present way with 
“Heldenleben” demonstrates. 

A second hearing of Pierné’s variationg 
served only to emphasize the essential 
charm of this music. It apparently has 
only one aim, to be pleasant. And that 
aim it fully accomplishes. From simple 
statement of theme, through its several! 
aqually simple ornamental repetitions, 
through waltz, blues and jig, it proves 
itself.as agreeable music. All of which 
performance enhanced to the nth degree. 

Again it was performance in Musorg- 
sky’s prelude, as much 4s the music it- 
self, which shaped the piece into its es- 
sential character. Fine ethereal effects, 
melodies that sing wondrously, the boom- 
ing of the big drum, the crashing of 
cymbals, the blasts from horns, all to: 
gether paint the picture of the coming 
of dawn over the Red Square (in the 
Kremlin at Moscow.” Musorgsky is 
nothing if not a painter of realistic ef- 
fects in music. But such a painter is 
again nothing without an orchestra an‘ 
conductor who can project the music in 
colorful tones. All joined hands last 
evening in giving this musical picture 
living reality. | ; 

Continuing to Handel, once again tne 
well known  Handelian qualities of 
strength, of pomp, of brightness, were 
revealed in all their essentials. Messrs. 
Burgin, Theodorowicz, Bedetti, in the 
solo “concertino,” the orchestra with Dr. 
Koussevitzky as guide and inspiration, 
brought the four movements to telling 
performance. Through them, Handel 
and a hall full of listeners were the 


gainers. A. H. M. 
Dr. HoussevitzKy Conducts 


Aft r Week's payer 


Returning to his post after a brief 
holiday Dr, IKoussevitzky last evening 
led the Symphony Orchestra through 
the second concert of the Monday se- 
ries, The programme, identical with that 


of the next to the last pair of regular. 


concerts, save for the substitution of 
the Prelude to Moussorgsky’s “Khov- 
antschina,’’ for the ‘‘Norfolk Rhap- 
sody’’ of Vaughan Williams, included 
llandel’s Concerto Grosso in D major, 
Pierne’s Diverissements on a Pastoral 
Theme, and Strauss’ “Kin Heldenle- 
ben.”’ 

Obviously refreshed by his vacation, 
Dr. Iwoussevitzkyv, in fine fettle, led a 
wholly responsive orchestra. The per- 
formance of “A Hero’s Life,’’ which 
may be said to have set a new stand- 
ard for this particular work, was at- 
lentively heard and warmly received. 
The musie of Pierne, slight, but often 
engaging, was played with gusto and 
impeccable finish. Of -the other per- 
formances the same unqualified praise 
might be written. In sum, an evening 
of rare detights. 


SECIS Vie 


that Dr. Koussevitzky prepared for 
last evening’s concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra: Beethoven, Brahms, 
Debussy, Ravel, each in an accepted mas- 
terpiece. From Beethoven there was the 


& was ind program of 


third overture to ‘‘Leonore,”’ from De- | 
bussy two of the ‘‘Nocturnes’’—‘‘Clouds” ' 


and ‘'Festivals’’———from Ravel the sec- 
ond suite from “Daphnis and Chloé,” and 
from Brahms the First Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra in D minor with Leonard 
Shure as soloist. | 

Mr. Shure is still a young man of 
twenty-three who has already gone far 
as pianist. A pupil of Schnabel, it can 
be heard that he is the ‘greatest’ of the 
great man’s pupils. Be tnat as it may, 
by his performance of last evening he 
Slves promise of becoming a pianist of 
ths first water. Brahms’s concerto is 
bardly one with which to win ‘easy pop- 
ular acclaim. Yet the signs of approval 
continued loud and long after the con- 
certo last evening. In fact memory 
would have to go hack a long time to re- 
call an occasion which brought forth an 
equal amount of applause. lor this 
young man technic has evident]v long 
since become ‘mere technic.” Difficul- 
lies he tosses off without taking thought 
over them or seemingly being aware of 
(heir existence. Technic has for him be- 
come a tool Which he may use when and 
as he wishes. His tone is resonant and 
lirm and at times keen-edged rather than 
Ol great sensuous charm. It is a tone for 
the noble things of music rather tition 
‘or its sentiments and sentimentalities | 

{ was as a pianist dealing with the 
noble things of music that Mr. Shure pre- 
vailed last evening. The breadths and 
‘argenesses of Brahms'’s first movemen: 
appeared to create no Problems for him 
rine somewhat ponderous ideas which it 
contains he proclaimed with a ereater 
sureness than many a pianist would dis. 
play with a lesser matter. The Adagio 
Came contemplatively, quietly, with ‘all 
due reserve, The more active rhythms of 
\ne last movement heightened the whole 
scheme of expressive effects. All in all. 
here is a young pianist who may well 
bear watching, 

As for the orchestral pieces, with them 
once again Dr. Koussevitzky wrought 
the magic which it is his wont. The 
drama of the accused and betrayed 
Mlorestan, of the faithful] Leonore-—and 
of the thrilling trumpet signals—wag once 
more tellingly unfolded. The subtleties 
and the languors, the Shifting traceries 
and the gentle dreams of Debussy’s 
“Clouds,” the hard brilliance and the gor: 
scousness, the processional pomp of his 
‘Festivals’’ again ‘stood entrancingly re- 


| vealed. And the colorful story of Daphnis 
,and Chloé miming the adventure of Pan 


and Syrinx, with its preliminary music 


arabesques from Pan’s flute, with its wild 
concluding general dance, was once more 


| of a drowsy but glittering dawn, with its 


| persuasively told. Last evening it seemed | 
‘aS if never before had the conductor 


| reached an equal climax. Rhythms burned 
, and seared, tensions increased until they 
were ready to snap, wildness—ordered 
wildness reigned everywhere.—Once more 
an audience rose to it. A. H.M. 
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It would be hard to find a program of 
more general interest and, even, excite- 
ment than the above. And by no means 
the least exciting was the third Leonore 
overture. .It shows how quickly and 
completely Beethoven could shift from 
composing symphonies and chamber 
works to the writing of dramatic music. 
Tt is no less astounding than a poet or 
& novelist turning playwright. It re- 
quires such an altered point of view to 
write successful dramatic music that 
only a versatile genius like Beethoven 
or Mozart can master the art easily, 
And when one hears so moving and 
thrilling a performance as that of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra and Dr, 
Koussevitzky, it is increasingly amazing 
how an audience can put up with o 
orchestras and their halting and sk y 
Playing that one so often hears. 

Mr, Leonard Shure is a young pianist 
of impressive talents. What is more he 
brings to this difficult concerto of 
Brahms a maturity of intellect that one 
might not expect from so young an 
artist. In addition he has all the en- 
thusiasm one could wish for and a 
technical equipment of considerable 
dimensions. Mr. Shure performed this 
long and intensely emotional and 
spiritual concerto with at times remark- 
able poetic fervor. : 

The concert ended, one might almost | 
assert, aS all concerts should end; that’ 
is, brilliantly. The Ravel is throughout 
brilliant, in orchestration, in rhythm 
and in cclor, Yet, curiously, it does not 
sound as “modern” as the nocturnes 
of Debussy that preceded it. Debussy’s 
rhythms, if they are not bold, are subtler 


and more various than Ravel’s. Natur- 


ally he was not writing for a ballet, as 
Ravel was, but at the same time his 
music has rhythmic quality that Ravel 
did not touch, also a far subtler imagin- 
ation. This is not to say that Debussy’s 
nocturnes are necessarily greater music 
than Ravel’s “Daphnis,” but merely to 
point out that as works of somewhat 
the same type and period they remain 
remarkably contrasted pieces. A text- 
book mind might lump these two com- 
posers together, yet they co h 
be more radically ‘different } Abyadalt 
JO be $4 {S33 AW. w. 
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pianist lately returned “from eight 
years of study and concert work in 
Germany, .played for the first time 
last evening with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He was heard in 
the D minor concerto of Brahms, a 
formidable work and one full of dif- 
ficulties. For this third Symphony 
concert of the Monday series Dr 


Koussevitzky also selected Beetho- 
ven’s third “Leonore” overture, the 


‘nocturnes “Clouds” and “Festivals” of 
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‘Debussy, and the second suite from 


Ravel’s ballet, “Daphnis and Chloe.” | 
Mr Shure gave evidence of his ex- 
ceptional talent at the age of 4, 
Study with Karl Reckzeh in Chicago 
followed; until his 15th year Mr 
Shure appeared publicly in this coun- 
try. Then, in 1925, he went to Ger- 
many to study under Artur Schna- 
bel, remaining with that master until 
1928. Last night’s performance, ac- 
cording to record, was his first public 
appearance in this city. . 

The resourceful technique of hand 
that enables him to overcome the 
many. problems of execution in the 
D minor concerto is notable; yet even 
more impressive is Mr Shure’s ma- 
ture intellect. He really “interpreted” 
the work, and drew out all of 
Brahms’ musical thought, even in the 
solid, austere first movement. The 
poetry of the slow movement was 
not slighted, nor the spicy Hungarian 


flavor of the Rondo obscured. A few 


passing deficiencies, such as under- 
sounding the bass early in the first 
movement, a fleeting discrepancy in 
tempo with that of the orchestra dur- 
ing the adagio, did not mar the gen- 
eral excellence of his paring. Though 
he has yet to pass his 24th birthday. 
Mr Shure is a pianist of the first 
rank. 

The progrem was especially satis- 
fying, well varied and _ splendidly 
played. Dr Koussevitzky, save for 
certain fluctuations of tempo in the 
concerto, where none is indicated in 
the score, was at his best. C. W.D. 


THIRD MONDAY 
OF SYMPHONY 


Leonard Shure, Pianist, 


Assisting Artist 
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BY WARR STOREY SMITH 


Assisting the Symphonv Orchestra 
last evening in the third concert of its 
Monday series was Leonard Shure, 2- 
year-old American pianist, now estab- 
lished hereabouts, as teacher and per- 
former, after eight years’ sojourn in 
Germany. Since Mr. Shure has been 
hoth student of and assistant to Artur 
schnabel it is not surprising that he 
Should have chosen to make his Sym- 
Phony Hal! debut in the First Concerto 
of Brahms or that he should have 
plaved this essentially serious work 
with a forcefulness and power, a deep 
earnestness and conviction that recalled 
his musical mentor, That Mr. Shure’s 
performance of this exacting music 
showed no trace of immaturity, evinced 
no lapse from complete co-ordination 
and control may not be said. But at 
least there was no reason to regret his 
choice, and had he selected a showier, 


more outwardly rewarding composition, 
his reception by the audience could not 
have been warmer. 

For the rest, the concert offered 
Beethoven's Third ‘‘Leonore”’ Overture, 
Debussy's Nocturnes, “Clouds” and 
‘*Kestivals’’ and the Second Suite from 
Ravel's “‘Daphnis and Chiloe,”’ Dr. 
kKoussevitzkyv and the orehestra have a 
way of surpassing themselves at these 
Monday concerts and that of last eve- 
ning furnished no exception to the rule. 


Music : 
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The program of the third con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s Monday series, given last 
night in Symphony Hall, read as 
follows: Beethoven, “TLeonore”’ 
Overture No. 3; Brahms, Piano 
Concerto in D minor; Debussy, 
“Clouds” and “Festivals”; Ravel, 
Second “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite. 

The soloist was Mr. Leonard 
Shure, young American and pupil 
of Mr. Artur Schnabel. He did honor 
to his teacher by his playing of the 
concerto. His technique is accom- 
plished if not quite impeccable. At 
his best he can summon a tone of 
singing quality. He has a firm grasp 
of musical form and a feeling for 
emotional and dramatic content. At 
times his tone becomes hard. His 
phrasing tends to be rather square- 
cut, and his rhythms might be) 
more supple. There are in this con-_ 
certo depths and subtleties which) 
he has not yet fathomed—or at) 
least cannot yet communicate. But 
he is evidently an artist, and no 
doubt will achieve, with growing 
maturity, greater powers. 

The contribution of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra to the per- 
formance of the concerto had ex- 
traordinary power and expressive- 
ness; though at one or two points 
there was something less than com- 


plete codrdination between orchestra | 
and soloist. The performance of the | 
Overture was characteristically dra- 
matic and of a virtuosty not to be. 
surpassed. L. A. BS. 


FADED TEXT 
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Evening of Strauss, 


Schubert Bach 
Pee Resto sy Bo. 


| gram brought to Symphony Hall 

last evening the two movements 
of Bach’s third Brandenburg Concerto, 
in G major, for string orchestra; the two 


Symphony”; Strauss’s “Domestic Sym- 


phony.” Once again the orchestra played | 
at full bent. Once again Dr. Koussevit- | 
zkyv wrought miracles, especially with. 


Bach and with Strauss. 

Where is there a music that for sheer 
strength equals this concerto of Bach? 
Without employing instruments of heavy 
tone, without the percussive means for 
achieving thrilling accentuation, Bach 
here with the simple use of strings ar- 
rives at a vitality which most of the 
moderns would theoretically have held 
impossible with those means, were not 
the example before their very eyes and 
ears. The simple motives whip and 
lash about, the repeated notes hammer 
their way into the consciousness with 
tremendous force, the whole spells 
strength, exuberant, limitless strength. 
It goes without saying that except 
through supreme interpretation such as 
Dr. Koussevitzky gave it last evening, 
such strength is not fully revealed— 
perhaps not even suspected. 

Next the Schubert of the divine melo- 
dies. Often one has heard these melodies 
sing. As often they have warmed the 
heart. But seldom have they been so 
happily placed as on last evening’s pro- 
gram—foil for the obstreperous insistences 
of Bach. Here then was program making 
of genius. Even as Strauss in the sym. 
phony which was to follow wrought his 
masculine and his feminine element, so 
Koussevitzky in this first half of the pro- 
gram had already introduced the highest 
type of masculinity with Bach, the love- 
liest femininity with Schubert. In love- 
liness these melodies sang their way, 
Without sentimentality, without  over- 
drawn effects, but also without undue re- 
straints—just in the full naturalness of 
their complete expression. 

Many times has Dr. Koussevitzky 
Played Strauss’s Domestic Symphony. 
Each repetition has brought fresh clari- 
fication or fresh intensification. Great 
as have been the interpretations of other 
years, not previously has one been able 
to trace with an equal clearness the sey- 
eral lines and motives and divisions of 
the symphony—the interplay of the man 
and wife tremes (which are but reverse 
and obverse of each other), the expres- 
sive outlines of the child’s theme (which 
is the true ‘‘second theme’”’ of the sym- 
phony), the transitions separating and 
vet fusing first theme section, second 
theme section, scherzo, slow division, 
fugue and coda. Each came and went in 
the fullness of its own individuality, each 
found its place in the ensemble of the 
whole. And as for the realisms? They 
are but trifles, the passing joke of the 
moment, neither more nor less. May not 
the good Viennese Birger who is Richard 
Strauss have his occasional little joke if 
he will? A. H. M. 


MONDAY SERIES 
BY SYMPHONY 


‘Strauss Great Domestica 


movements of Sechubert’s “Unfinished | 


Warmly Received 


BY FA eat F £7 SMITH 
Two of the numbers that made the 
programme of tast evening’s Symphony 
Concert, the Third Brandenburg Con- 
certo of Bach and Strauss’ Symphonia 
Womestica, were repeated from recent 
programmes ot the Iriday afternoon 
and Saturday evening concerts, Be- 
tween these two came Schubert’s “*Un- 
finished’ Symphony. 

Of the performances of the musie of 
Bach and of Strauss and of the pieces 
themselves, so lately discussed in these 
columns, little need be said at this time. 
With each repetition the performanee 
of the ‘‘Domestica”’ hecomes freer, more 
spontaneous, more plastie, Kor Dr. 


’ 


houssevitzkyv and his men the “‘Domes- 
tica’’ today is seemingly child's play. 
Yet that it Is not, and never can he. 
The more remarkable then, is the feat 
that sets these complexities and difficul- 
ties so naturally before us. And again 
mention should be made of Dr, 
vitzkyv’s preoccupation wi 


ILousse- 
beauty of 
line, tone and texture in his reading of 
this astounding work, Last evening’s 
audience, of which a considerable part 
was no doubt hearing this music for the 
first time, received it warmly, 

With that Pierian spring of melody 
which is Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, Por. loussevitzaky, as jt seemed, 
“Trove le and Silce eecded nore (‘dory)~ 
pletely than in days gone by, ‘There 

is no attempt to dramatize or inflate, 
‘The music wa plaved With straight- 
forwardness and simplicity, with due 
“allowance for itS romantic content, but 
as has just been Said, with no forcing 
of that particular note, Like the Con- 
certo before it and the tone-poem after 
it, this Symphony last evening aroused 
the audience to warm applause. 


ra < none t 
Monday Symphony Concert 


Last night in Symphony Hall, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 
the fourth concert in the Monday 
evening series. The program opened 
with the Brandenburg Concerto No. 
3 by Bach, proceeded to the “Un- 
finished” Symphony by Schubert, 
and concluded with the Strauss 
“Symphonia Domestica.” 

It would be difficult to find words 
of commendation for the perform- 
ance of the orchestra last night 
which would add luster to those 
already written. The Brandenburg 
Concerto came to another brilliant 
interpretation, more sonorous even 
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than that of last week. And of 
course the Straussians found joy in 
the “Domestica,” although to one 
‘listener at least the greatest pleas- 
‘ure came through making up an 
entirely new program for the music 
as it unfolded—a proceeding which 
was found to have its advantages, 
‘since the performance was note- 
‘ worthy. 

Not for some time had the Schu- 
bert “Unfinished” been heard at 
these concerts, That the symphony 
is time-worn goes without saying, 
but it wins the attention through 
its melodiousness and utter lack of 
‘pretense, and last night won warm 
‘applause from the audience. 

| G. M. S. 


MONDAY a SYMPHONY 


Last evening in Symphony Hall the 


fourth concert of the Monday series 
was given by the Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra under the leadership of Serge 
Koussevitzky. The program was as fol- 
lows: 


Bach . f 
' Brandenburg Concerto No. 8 in G@ major 
Sohubert 


storm the reward last night was one of 
the most completely satisfying perform- 
ances imaginable of the ‘“Unfinished’”’ 
Symphony. Throughout it was played 
With the utmost refinement so that 
every detail of the music was clear, 
every particular beauty which one re- 
membered with pleasure was brought to 
life, even transcended, by this perform- 
ance. It may seem foolish to grow ec- 
Static over this presentation of a well- 


aeriihae bagel eer yr Niger seer al 
play: on ‘ ’s pro- 
gram might only have been better if the 
experiment of shifting the order so that 
the Bach and Schu would come at 
the end. FA 20, / 3% A. W. W 
Boston S Ce bya 

THe concert last’ évehi by e 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the last 
but one of the Monday series, pro- 
vided another example of how a great 
orchestra can surpass itself under the 
guidance of a mettlesome leader. 
After a busy week-end in which it 
had played its customary two con- 
ceris, had rehearsed at least in part 
some of the music to be heard next 
Friday and Saturday, and after 
it had participated in Bach’s B 
Minor Mass, the Boston Symphony 
turned out three compelling perform- 
ances last evening. Dr Koussevitzky 
chose for his program the Fantasia 
by Vaughan Williams upon a theme 
by Thomas Tallis; the Violoncello 
Concerto in D Minor of Lalo, Alfred 
Zighera, soloist; and Sibelius’ Second 
Symphony, in D major. 

However fatigued players and con- 
ductor may have been, no evidence of 
it was heard. <A _ well-proportioned 
reading of Williams’ Fantasia in which 


conviction that this English composer 
is no mere eclectic but a man of pe- 
culiar girts. 

The Lalo Concerto had not been 
heard in Symphony Hall since 1927. 
This is not surprising. Some of the 
writing for cello is interesting, some 
of sensuous beauty. After one has 
come to think (however narrowly) of 
cello concertos in terms of Haydn, or 
even of Schumann, Lalo is bound to 


known work. Why not merely bear wit-| seem thin. The orchestral accom- 


ness to another good interpretation and 
pass on to more debatable matters? But 
last night’s performance brought out 
that unearthly spirit of repose that is 
So Often escaped when the works of 
Schubert are approached in the wrong 
mood. It therefore deserves of whatever 
ecstasy a newspaper column allows. 

It will now seem unduly peevish to 
state that the first half of the program 
Was So much the purer that the Strauss 
Symphonia Domestica appeared loutish 
beside it. This work by its dual nature 
is almost a monstrosity. Wave after 
wave of rich, sonorous polyphony roll 
over the listener and deluge him with 
sentiments of a very ordinary kind. 
‘Strauss was right when he first sug- 
gested that the work have no program 
attached to it. Then he might be cred- 
ited with having composed far more 
than his words now confine him to. The 
work is too fine a piece in so many ways 


to be boring. But that unfortunately) 


does not prevent it from being cloying. 

The Brandenburg Concerto of Bach 
that opened the concert is a case in 
point in this perpetual argument about 
Strauss. It has the true dignity with 
which Strauss would like to surround 
his home. The rformance was the 


paniment is reduced to a minimum 
save for the ingenious repetition of 
staccato chords in the first movement. 

Mr Zighera is a fine cellist and 
doubtless brought out as much of in- 
herent beauty as would be possible. 
His tone is to be envied: smooth and 
round and never “dry.” A few er- 
rors of intonation did not lessen the 
merit of his playing. A pleased audi- 
ence greeted him cordially. | 

The Second Symphony of Sibelius. 
impresses deeper at every hearing. | 
It is not Sibelius at his mature best, | 
yet the influence of Tchaikovsky that 
pervaded his First Symphony was 
largely escaped in the Second. More 
of a fantasia than a duly “developed” 
Symphony in early 19th-Century. 
fashion, perhaps, its numerous short 
‘themes are striking. 

C. W. D. 


MONDAY EVEMING SYMPHONY 

Yesterday evening in Symphony Hall 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky, gave the 
fifth concert in the Monday night series. | 
Alfred Zighera, violin-cellist, was the | 


same for precision and balance of |S0loist. The program was as follows: | 


Vaughn-Williams..Fantasia on a theme by 


Thomas ‘Tallis for double-stringed or- | 


chestra | 
iweb ewes inor for ’cello 
Sipeius ae ae 2in D major 
Comparisons are never invidious when 
they are complimentary to those who 
ont ead the effort. Therefore we may 
indulge in a comparison (with the one- 
half of it veiled in the customary mys- 
tery) the better to praise Mr. Zighera. 
Some years ago a ‘cellist played with 
the orchestra, seized an innocent Haydn 
Concerto and lashed it with his vigo- 
rous bowing into something distinctiy 
resembling Tschaikowsky, but remote 
from Hadn. Such a performer was only 
a virtuoso; Mr. Zighera is also an artist. 
As a result we hear this really beautiful 
Lalo Concerto as it was intended, and 
at the same time we feel confident 
that Mr. Zighera would have brought 
the same integrity to whatever he played 
and would not have sacrificed Lalo or 
any other on the altar of his virtuosity. 
The point of such a prelude is that an 
audience is often prone to let a brilliant 
importation blind it to the more honest 
and equally brilliant playing of an ar- 
tist, who is known in the orchestra. 
Since the easy method of a compari- 
son has been introduced, there is an- 
other that occurs to mind in connection 
with the Vaughn-Williams Fantasia. To 
be sure it is, as the late Mr. Irving 
Babbitt insisted, a useless tendency to 
confuse the arts. But the similarity 
in intention between Vaughn-Williams 
and the late laureate, Robert Bridges, 
is rather striking. There is in each the 
same intense honesty, the same prede- 
liction for classic forms and thought, 
the same isolation from the present. 
Vaughn-Williams in this peculiarly dig- 
nified Fantasia builds his moda: hnur- 
monies on the theme and in the spirit 
of his 16th century model. In like man- 
ner Bridges wrote much of his poetry. 
The concert ended with a perform- 
ance of Sibelius’s well-known 2nd Sym- 
phony. It is a work which, even if it 
had not been played several times this 


pee tty tee 
FIFTH MONDAY 
OF SYMPHONY 


Sibelius’ Second Given Re- 


marKable Performance 


anak 20-1974 ea? 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Last evening at the fifth of the cur- 
rent series of Monday Symphony Con- 
certs, Dr. Koussevitzky gave renewed 
proof of the seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of the vitality and enthusiasm 
that is his. The afternoon and evening 
before he had given generously of him- 
helf in the performance of Bach’s B 
minor mass, yet last evening he could 
lead the orchestra through the Second 
Symphony of Sibelius in a performance 


that, even more than its prédeééssors, 


seemed to diselose the very heart of 
the music, Again the final climax, one 
of the mightiest in all music, swept all 
before it, and an audience, visibly 
stirred, clapped and stamped its ap- 
proval, | 


lor beginning the programme offered 


Vaughan Williams’ churehly Fantasia 


for strings on a theme by Thomas 
Tallis. So understandingly did Dr, 
Koussevitzky read this -and the only 
other composition of Williams that he 
has conducted here, the First Norfolk 
Rhapsody, that it would be a matter for 
Surprise were he to continue to leave to 
Mr. Burgin the conducting of the ‘‘Lon- 
don’’ and ‘Pastoral’? Symphonies. 
Between Williams and Sibelius, and 
somewhat overshadowed by those two 
powerful musical individualities, came 
the Lalo of the Concerto in D minor for 
Violoncello and Orchestra. The solo part 
last evening was played, and admi- 
rably, by Alfred Zighera, who, with Mr, 
Bedetti, shares the first desk of the or- 
chestra’s ‘cello section. Well known 
here aS a sensitive and discerning musi- 
clan as well as an accomplished vire 
tuoso, a serious and substantial artist, 
Mr. Zighera did for Lalo’s agreeable if 
somewhat tenuous music all that might 
be done for it, Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra provided a Sympathetic ac- 
companiment. Mr. Zighera was de- 


'Servedly applauded. 


4, 7 USTC , une “ 


Monday Symphony Concert | 
The fifth in the Monday series of | 
concerts by the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra was given in Symphony | 
Hall last night, with Dr. Koussevitzky | 
conducting and Mr. Alfred Zighera of | 
the first desk of ceiiss as soloist. The | 
program was made up of the Vaughan | 
Williams Fantasia on a Theme of 
Thomas Tallis, for string orchestra; 
Lalo’s Cello Concerto, and the Second | 
Symphony of Sibelius. | 

Lalo’s Concerto, if not one of the | 
most profound compositions ever set. 
down on staves, is lyrical, charming, 
ingratiating. It is essentially a cello 
solo with orchestral accompaniment. 
Mr. Zighera was content to set forth 
its native qualities, and not to try to 
make it a vehicle for his virtuosity. 
Even so, the success it achieved was 
a triumph for the performance As | 
much as for the music. Mr. Zighera | 
has a tone of singing quality, a tech- | 
nique that conceals itself, a subtle: 
sense of rhythm and of line and a. 
thorough musicianship. He was able’ 
to publish all the charm of the work | 
without allowing it to become sac-— 
charine. 

It was a happy thought to give 
this fine artist an opportunity to 
appear aS soloist at a symphony 
concert. This orchestra contains 
many soloists, not all of them at the 
first desks. It would be interesting 
to hear more of them in solo parts 
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for the Boston Emergency Cam: |... renewed proof of it. Hf by the almost Wotanesque stride of de- | Myopia to which artists of all so 
paign, for which the conductor and Pairs ee ) scending intervals) to the final meas- are occasionally subject when con- 
the orchestra have donated their | } ures. Surely the Boston Symphony has templating their own work. It gen- 
services, and the trustees the use 
of the hall. “The unusual and strik- } 


never played better. There was a ka- erally requires someone else to ap- 
leidescopic view of life in the language | praise fully a work of art. 

in rformance planned by Dr. | 

scousievitaky for this occasion is to , schaikowsky progr 


of Tschaikowsky, revealing the com- The performance was literally 
es pena ued’ eeleetes marvelous, in which the tone of the 

O- ‘Strings, op. 48; Symp | Ship in their best light. Extremes of Boston Symphony strings was 
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J >: phony Orchestra was the last 
| Ayanh 2 Oy 734 Vaom : of the season's Monday series and the 
Kousevitzkian Mofiday first of four Tschaikowsky programs to 
HE concert of the Boston Symphony) pe given this week at Symphony Hall. 
T Orchestra last evening comprised) The second concert brings Josef She- 
Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on a) yjnne as soloist in the Pianoforte Con- 
theme by Thomas Tallis, for double e¢ertg in B Flat Minor, followed by the 
string orchestra; Lalo’s Concerto in D|««pgthetic’ Symphony. On Thursday 
minor for Violoncello and Orchestra, with afternoon there will be chamber music 
Mr. Alfred Zighera as soloist; the second py the Burgin String Quartet and Jesus. 
symphony of Sibelius. Maria Sanroma, pianist, interspersed by 
Once again one admired the genius gongs, with Maria Kurenko, soprano. 
of Vaughan Williams in these variations. Priday afternoon and Saturday night 
Certainly nowhere has he excelled this the program consists of the First and 
music, and there may be some doubt pifth symphonies. These two concerts 
whether he ever equalled it. Nor can! wil] be the last of the symphonic sea- 
one for the moment think of anything: son 1933-1934. 
written for strings alone, which shows ‘Tschaikowsky’s Serenade had not 
their. great and varied tonal and color-,peen heard. heré since .1918.. The 
istic beauty in like degree. Full strings,! changes that have come about in audi- 
semi-orchestra at the back, individual} ences and in the world of music in gen- 
solo voices, each adds its particular! era) gave the work the air of a novelty. 
effect. From a deep-toned, grave beauty | Techaikowsky himself seems to have had 
to an ethereal and luminous brightness | an affectionate regard for this serenade. 
they ranged. Churchly music it is, and! Jt shows his uniqueability to prite a 
to hear Dr. Koussevitzky conducting one’ work for strings in four movements, 
might have thought that he had been without impoverishing his musical ideas. 
a church musician all his life, thus pet- Only in the andante that precedes and 
fectly did he discover and transmit the follows the Allegro Moderato of the 
essential mood of this music, first movement, are there sonorities of 
Lalo’s concerto runs through a prelude peculiar effect. The treatment there 


and Allegro maestoso, an Intermezzo, an seems like that of a string quartet mul- 


Introduction followed by a Rondo. It is. tiplied, instead of having been original- 


| music of and for the cello. And Mr. ly intended for a whole string choir. The 
'Zighera missed none of the opportunitieS yajge has been called Vienese, Span- 
iwhich it gave him. His tone last eve- ish, and commonplace. Whatever it 


ning seemed not particularly large but jg jt is not to be taken seriously. Or- 
of exceeding good quality Songful meas-| chestrally it exhibits traits that are 


‘ures came lyrically and sweetly rather | specifically Tschaikowsian. The per- 
‘than largely and broadly. Indeed One® | formance last night was excellent, giv- 
can suspect that such was Lalo’s inten-| jing cause for additional pride in the 


tion with this concerto. For the rest, ot | achievements of the Boston Symphony 
the technical display, at the rhythmical | vnhe string section never lacked in rich- 
intricacy, Mr. Zighera showed himself 2 | ness or delicacy. One single final chord 
past master. In the orchestral portion | wavered a bit in intonation, as if to 
tricky passages by way of accompanl- prove how impeccable this orchestra's 
ment are frequent. Yet from the playing | jntonation usually is. 


_too often made an empty tour de force. 
_None of these frailties were evident last 


night. The great success of the per- 
formance would not have been possible 
without the appeal Tschaikowsky evi- 
dently makes to Dr. Koussevitzky. That 
appeal translated itself into a magnetic 


presentation that caused conductor and | 


orchestra to rise to new heights. 


gies fi 
Boston Syntphor chestra 


D oussevitzky began last evening 
a festival devoted to the music of 
Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky by perform- 
ing his Serenade in C major, Op 48 
for string orchestra, and the Fourth 
Symphony, in F minor. The concert, 


incidentally, was the last in the Mon. ' 


day series. It was the first time that 
a Boston symphony festival has been 
opened at a concert in either of the 


supplementary series. The Monday 


audience, invariably demonstrative, 
epplauded and stamped without re- 
straint at the end of the symphony. 
Tchaikovsky throughout his life 
held an almost fanatical admiration 
for the music of Mozart, and upon 
more than one occasion exemplified 
this admiration by deliberately writ- 
ing in Mozart’s style. The first move- 
ment of the C-major Serenade is such 
an example, although there actually 
is little of Mozart except in superfi- 
cial details of instrumental and 
melodic style, a certain precision of 
form, and the fact that the harmony 
is for the most part relatively simple 
The introductory theme is ingenious, 
built as it is upon the major scale, 
and simply but elegantly harmonized 
The serenade is, as it was bound 


Koussevitzky, who perceives. the 
beauty of this music and who lis 
qualified to re-create these beauties, 
can the Serenade be heard to full 
advantage. A perfunctory interpreta~- 
tion would be certain to conceal its 
beauty and to stress by contrast its 
weakness of ideas. 

It seems doubtful that even Dr 
Koussevitzky has ever played the F 
minor Symphony in Boston so in- 
tensely as last evening. Every nuance, 
every emphasis of inner voices that 
would lend increased tension, re- 
ceived attention. Once or twice, in 
the feverish pace of the finale,.one 
sensed an unpleasant proximity to 
incoherence. Yet the performance 
could not' be called bombastic. It 
was, on the other hand, indescribably 
thrilling, just the sort of reading 
which the music demands. When 
Tchaikovsky spoke from the heart he 
did so in no uncertain terms, and that 
is just the manner in which a con- 
ductor should approach his scores. In 
Dr Koussevitzky’s case, this must be 
something more than racial sympathy 
or understanding, rather a personal 
Insight and temperamental affinity. 

The composer's “program” seems in 
this hard-boiled day, childlike at 
best; the music itself, however, pos- 
sesses distinguished themes which are 
worked upon and varied in a truly 
masterly fashion by one who knew 
how to score well for orchestra in 
his own way. Tchaikovsky was in no 
sense a Beethoven, a Wagner, or a 
Brahms. He was simply Tchaikovsky, 
whose method of writing was per- 


‘haps less sophisticated than theirs, 


yet a man whose musical character 
was as individual as any which 


to be since its purpose is imitation,, flourished in the 19th century. You 
far from being a masterpiece, but it} may not like the morbid quality of 
does reveal a side of the composer, his music, his feverish emotion, but 
different alike from he who createa| you ought to respect his particular 
the last masterly three symphonies,! genius. It is, after all, chiefly a mats 
and the musician who wrote to order! ter of temperament. 


suspected the pitfalls with which this | himself the past week—we conwess to 
score is strewn. Soloist and orchestra | oyr full share of it—that the most un- 
combined in performance worthy of the | ging thing to do to Tschaikowsky is to 
highest praise. : have a festival of his works. Is Dr. 

And once more were the beauties of Koussevitkky to be right again? As far ( , 
Sibelius’s Second Symphony unfolded. | as the first concert goes, we felt our- such ineffably meretricious stuff as; The Festival will be resumed Wed- 
For many this is the favorite among the | selves disarmed. When the conductor the “1812” overture. The serenade] nesday evening, when Josef Lhevinne 
symphonies of Sibelius: It is more indi: | raised his baton last night to begin the ‘does not run as deeply in what it| will be soloist in the B-flat minor 
vidual, more a thing of the essential | p winor Symphony, No. 4, there was attempts to express as do the sym- Piano Concert. Dr Koussevitzky will 


Sibelius than the First Symphony; it fving in the gesture: a } ~ pet 
does not make upon the listener the de- sone, oor ron Rea ol, about to | phonies or the admirable ore paar conduct the “Pathetic wher 
mands of the later symphonies. On com- ! happen. /poems, “Romeo and Juliet” an . W. D, 


fortable middle ground he here finds him-| And it did! 

self. And what a thing of loveliness this Last night’s performance of this sym- 
whole symphony is: the first movement, phony surpassed any that we had ever 
‘racy of the folk, full of tremendous surg-| heard. It was electrifying. With posi- . 
ings; the slow movement with its haunt-) tive control, dominated by great dra- serenade flows lightly and ingratiat- 
ing, darksome song; the scherzo with itS) matic intensity, as well as, the dramatic ingly, pleasing because of its sheer 
bustle’ and its wondrous song; the finale | power of: contrast, Dr. Koussevitzky beauty of sound. Tchaikovsky him- 


of the orchestra one would never Ed More than one person has said to 


mee Zie 
ee Satter : 


“Francesca da Rimini.” Except for 
fleeting appearance -of the frankly 
“gooey” sentiment proverbially asso- 
ciated with the 19th. century, the 
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EVENT B 


_ SYMPHONY 


Monday Series Ends’ Ve eae 


‘and Tchaikovsky ‘ 
~ Festival Begins 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Simultaneously at Symphony Hall | 


| 
Ye OST fia \T 


‘last evening the Monday series of | 


Symphony .concerts ended and the 
long * heralded’ Tchaikovsky Festival | 
began, Originally the programime was. 
to have contained the first movement | 


'Of the “Manfred” Symphony, which 


Dr. Koussevitzky has never conduct- 
ed here, but this item was eventually 
‘dropped, and the list, as it finally 
stood, included only the Serenade for 
strings and the Fourth Symphony. 


NOT SINCE 1918 


The Serenade, if memory serves, Was 
played under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direc- 
tion at a pension fund concert in his 
first or second season here. It had not 
been performed at a regular Symphony 
Concert since 1918. In a letter to his 
benefactress, Mme. von Meck, Tchai- 
kovsky declared that in the first move- 
ment he had consciously imitated the 
style of Mozart. Actually this section 
is Mozartean in the degree that the G 
minor Symphony suggests Tchaikovsky. 
In fact, the whole Serenade is charac- 
teristic of the Russian composer; in the 
melancholy tinge of its chief melodies, 
in the repetition of rhythmic figure and 
in the idiomatic employment of the in- 
struments. The performance of this 
grateful, agreeable music was both ar- 
dent and polished. 

The Fourth Symphony is not to be 
ranked with the Fifth and Sixth, Much 
of its effect with a present day audience 


depends upon conductor and players. | 


Happily Dr. “Koussevitaky did ‘not on 


this occasion permit bass drum ond cym- 


bals to drown out more fmportant in- | 
struments. The final climax was one 
of large sonority, not of mere noise and 
din. 4! 


Beginning a 


Festival, End 


Of a Season 


em ee er 


s Serenade and 
Fourth Symphony from 
Dr. Koussevitz 

OW) 2 4719 7Y Vram 


WoOjevents of importance occurred 
at Symphony Hall last evening. 
4. Either would have been sufficient 
to make the concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra an outstanding 
one. In the first place, the concert was. 
the concluding one in the interesting 
Monday series, the climax of a whole 
season of concerts. In the second place 
it was the opening concert of the festi- 
val of the works of Chaikovsky which 
is being given by Dr. Koussevitzky this 
week. <A double occasion it was then, 
and doubly, it seemed, ‘conductor and 
men were on their mettle. Dr. Kousse-| 
vitzky has long been noted for the authen- 
tic quality of his readings of the works 
of this composer. The Russian in the 
one answers to the Russian in the other. 
The conductor becomes a great revealing 
force where Chaikovsky is concerned. 
The unique quality of the readings is 
enhanced by the fact that there are | 
many others who cannot ‘‘do” their Chai- 
kovsky at all, not even satisfactorily, let | 
alone greatly. What an opportunity for. 
music lovers, then, does this festival 
present. t 

No more than two numbers were 0? 
last evening’s program. One was scarce: 
ly known to the present generation (its 
last previous performance was in 1913); 
the other was one of the old war horses 
of the symphonic repertory. It may be 
said that each of the other programs of 
the festival, save only that of Wednes- 
day evening, divides equally between the 
known and the lesser known Chaikovsky. 

The semi-novelty was the Serenade for 
Strings, Opus 48. It runs in four move- 
ments: a piece in the form of a sonatina, 
u waltz, an elegy, a finale on a Russian 
theme. The first movement has a cer- 
tain amount of the weight which one 
ordinarily associates with a first move- 


That the brilliant Finale aroused that} ment, The musical ideas of the rest were 
of last evening to a high pitch of en-| lighter by far. The waltz might in part 


thusiasm was due, then, quite as much 
_to fhe performace as to the piece itself. 


pore come out of the pages of Johann 


Strauss. The finale was a Russian [folk- 


dance of thé most Ago a kind. Chaikov- 
sky brings a rb ‘of unity into the 
whole by repeating the introduction to 
the first movement as the epilogue for 
the whole. | ! 

But the interest of this serenade does 
not lie chiefly in its themes—not in the 
near-musical-comedy character of its 
waltz nor in the dance-like quality of its 
finale. The interest of the serenade les 
in the sonorities, purely. string sonorities, 
be it remembered, which the composer 
has been able to imagine and which the 
string choir of the orchestra under the 
guidance of Dr. Koussevitzky is able to 
return to us. Truly, one who has heard 
this orchestra at one time or another 


for almost fifteen years, has heard the | 


string choir play repeatedly, felt last 
evening that he scarcely knew that string 
choir at all. Such depths of sonority: 
Would these players never strike bot- 
tom? Plumbing the Jowest conceivable 
depths they still seeried as far from a 
“hottom’’ as when they had _ started. 
One could speak equally of the richness 
of the sonorities. In a very real sense 
| the whole orchestra scarcely ever sounds 
| fuller, and very often not as full, as in 
‘this serenade. Finally, one must make 
mention of the heats engendered. Prob- 
ably nothing in the orchestra produces so 
intense a flame of passionate effect as 
strings playing in high register. Sear- 
ing and scorching like white flame, the 
strings penetrate into the consciousness. 

One should like to hear this serenade 
more frequently. Presumably the light 
Character of certain portions of it keeps 
it from being played oftener. But the 
compensations which the string sonori- 
ties bring would surely atone for some- 
thing far worse than this lightness. Here 
iS an outstanding example of the dual 
marvel of music: the imagining power of 
the composer, who imagines supremely, 
but who must come to naught without 
the performer; the recreative artist, who 
is able to match his imagination with 
that of the composer, but who is like- 
wise impotent without the composer. 
Never did two imaginations run higher 
and more closely together than those of 
Chaikovsky and Koussevitzky in plan- 
rl and projecting these string sonori- | 


oe ee 


The known piece on the program was 
the composer’s Fourth Symphony, in F 
minor, It is one of the symphonies in 
Which the conductor excels himself. And 
this was not a@ mere idle phrase when 
applied to last evening’s concert. The im- 
portance of the occasion, the festiva] 
sense, the feeling of being at the year’s 
Climax for at least one audience, these 
were strong upon him, The Fourth Sym- 
phony was merely the vehicle wherewith 
he expressed himself. And how admirably 
it lent itself to such expression! It 
seemed last evening that everything 
about the symphony was intensified and 
yet everything was kept in proportion. 
Certainly a bgger or a more electric 
Fourth Symphony one has never heard. 

The sheer virtuosity which Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s tempi required and received was 
something at which to marvel. How 
could a hundred men maintain such 


. 


paces and yet’ Keep the music” @lean-cu* 
and neat? But these hundred men did. 
How could the precision of the ensemble 
fail to suffer? But there was no lack of 
such precision. Never has it been proved 
more conclusively that the term virtuosu 
orchestra is. also no mere idle phrase. 
Given this virtuosity, given the power 
of the Koussevitzkian impact which he 
released at its fullest upon this score, 
given his demonic driving power, and the 
furores and the tumults, the climaxes 
and the supreme moments which this 
symphony brought may well be imagined. 

Then there was the audience. As much 
as the conductor this audience sensed 
that it was participating in an “occa- 
sion.’’ The air of close interest, of actu- 
ally taking part in what transpired, wa: 
strong upon it. It gave expression in the 
only way possible to it, by closest listen- 
ing, by bursts of applause. For the third 
time in a single review one uses the 
expression “not a mere idle phrase,’-— 
this time in saying that the audience 
gave the conductor and the orchestra an 
ovation after the playing of the serenade 
Dr. Koussevitzky returned to respond 
the usual number of times, then bade the 
orchestra stand to share the applause 
with him. But still it did not abate. Re- 
peatedly he had to return, the men mean- 
while remaining on their feet. After the 
symphony the whole took place once 
more in almost equal degree. Thus @ S@a- 
son ended and a festival began. — 

A. H. M. 
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With Egon Petri 


an 


ig 


At Symphony Hall 


The Planict Aa Soloist For 
Second Concert in the 


Symphony Orchestra proved once 
| more the astuteness of its conduc- 
tor as @ program maker. The concert 
was the second in the Beethoven cycl>. 
Fschewing the chronological type of pro- 
gram, which would have brought two 
“small” symphonies to the first concert, 
Dr. Koussevitzky at that time played the 
First and Third. Speculation at once 
arose as to the next pregram: would it 
cont:in the Second and Fourth, both als9 
‘small’’ symphonies? The answer gave 
pleasure to the knowing. There would 
be only one symphony, the second; for 
climax there would be an overture with 
reusing final measures—the Second 
Leonore; while for a third piece there 
would be a concerto—the Fifth, or 
“Kniperor.” With Egon Petri at hand as 
soloist, the inclusien of a concerto on 
thig program was little short of a master 
stroke. 
One reports also the changed aspect of 


Beethoven a3 | 
Y HS 2&3 Dolo . of the "siege 


oe a eee 
“si equal snaps (ot te finely chiseled 


es lacking. Rarely, has one heard 
the pers of the elfin-like soft, delicately 
rhythmed passages in the first move: 
‘ment. One could go on, enumerating ex- 
cellence after excellence in a memorable 
performance. That Mr. Burgin was 
‘thoroughly at one with the soloist ts high 
tribute to his way with the orchestral 
parts of the concerto. | 
But there was a more unfortunate side 


'to this concerto also. It is not often that 
there are serious misadventures in the 


concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. And avoidable misadventures are 
almost non-existent. But such did occur 
yesterday afternoon when on the entry 
of the piano after the first tutti it was 
painfully discovered that piano and or- 


chestra were by no means at the same 
‘pitch. Such things should not be al- 
lowed to happen. It is not for a reviewer | 


to attempt to decide where the blame be- 
longs. The reviewer must record the fact 
in the stout hope that it will never be 
allowed to happen again, 

Beethoven's Second Symphony, in such 
a performance as that of yesterday, 
brought regrets that it is not heard 
more often. Its brightness, its gayety, 
the exuberance and freshness of its 
rhythms, the charm and the beauty in 
the contours of its melodies, are such as 
gladden the heart. ‘‘Harly Beethoven’’— 


yes; “slight’—yes; but for ill that, a 
‘music exceedingly fine. Also, it is good 


the orchestra as to seating plan. For occasionally to hear the ‘“Leonore No, IT.” 


yeaterday, at least, there was no long Much tess played than “No, III,” it has 
0 


row of 
instead these instruments and thelr play: 
ers were grouped at the right, imme: 
diately in the rear of the ‘cellos. The 
effect in such passages as give the main 
melodic line to ‘cellos and basses, was 
axceedingly happy; while in other pas- 
sages the change brought no bad effects. 
One wonders whether it is permanent, or 
an experiment, or the wish of the assis: 
tant conductor, Mr. Burgin, who stands 
on the podium for the present week. For 
this is the vacation week which is Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s at the end of the first 
quarter of the season. 

The concert showed Mr. Burgin’s con: 
tinuing increase in stature as a conduc: 
tor, It was a sure hand, a thoughtful 
mind that guided the players yesterday. 
One felt that the Beethoven of the Sec: 
ond Symphony and of the Leonofe Over: 
ture Number Two stood fully revealed 
that the soloist in the concerto received 
masterful support. 

Certainly the high spot of the after: 
noon was Mr. Petri’s playing of the 
“Hmperor” Concerto. One had the im- 
pression that the pianist was combining 
into a marvelous synthesis qualities that 
are to all intents and purposes opposites, 
that the frequently excusing phrase, 
“these are but the faults of the planist’s 
excellent qualities,’’ could not apply to 
him. There were no such faults. To. be 
specific: A more heroic reading of the 
concerto it would be difficult to imagine, 
But heroic readings all too often bring 


with them bombast, heaviness, too greal 


emphasis upon the rhetorical, and a host 
of related misfortunes. Mr. Petri achieved 
the one and avoided the other. With his 
heroic treatment of Beethoven there was 


uble basses flanking the left; 


its own excellences which should by no 
means be ignored. That these came to 
inspired performance yesterday, we 
thank Mr. Burgin. | A, H,. M. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By GEORGE S. McMANUS 
Beethoven program: Symphony No. 
D major: concerto for pianoforte No. 5, 
K major; Overture Leonore No, 2. 


Conductor, Wr. Buredn. Soloist, .™! 
Petri. Dire 22 Ip 3 hfe 

A capacity audiende eete 
ond program of the Beethoven series 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony hall. The 
concert was conducted by Mr. R. Bur- 
| gin, the concert-master, in the place of 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. 
| One heard the Second Symphony with 
‘delight. From the slow introduction 
to the first movement—an introduction 
| that embodies the best features of both 
Mozart and Haydn style in such mat- 
| ters to the very end, there is an al- 
‘most unmatched wealth of melodies. 
| And this work was called “subversive” 
| (sittenverderblich)! The slow move- 
ment has influenced more than one 
composer who followed Beethoven, 
namely Schubert, in his Grand Duo. 
Beethoven here echoes details from his 
own piano sonata op. 28 and in the 
Scherzo—of very small proportions, but 
worthy of any Beethoven period—he 

ecomes the prophet of things to come 
On a grander scale—the trio of the 
Scherzo of the ninth symphony. 

Egon Petri won great and just ap- 
plause for his masterful performance 
of the E flat concerto, 


Without pose of any Kind, he won |yesterday were tastefully” conceived | 


his audience on the merits of his splen- |and carried out. Yet Mr Burgin was 


did playing. That he knows no techni- 
cal ties, goes without saying; 


‘prone to sluggish tempi, especially in 
the symphony; because of this, he 


that he never loses sight of beauty is and Mr Petri were not infrequently 


more important. He is an artist of 
unalloyed sincerity, whose tonal palette 
covers & wide dynamic range and whose 
intuitions show a fine and forceful ap- 
preciation of some of Beethoven’s great- 
est utterances. 

The concerto itself begins with a ma- 
jestic introduction of a rhapsodic char- 
acter, given out by the piano, over the 
chord of E flat in the orchestra, This 
whole passage is falsely supposed to do 
away with the “opening tutti,” one of 
the most important features of the 
concerto style and nowhere achieved 
more successfully by Beethoven than in 
his G major and E flat concertos, The 
opening tutti marches past in all its 
splendor as soon as the introductory 
passages for piano are over. And what 
a stroke of genius is the later return 
of the piano in a chromatic run over 
sharply articulated chords of the or- 
chestra! It was in the introductory 
measures that one might have wished 
to hear the piano part more freely 


played than was the case yesterday. | 


The orchestra provided an excellent ac- 
companiment, though there were a few 


times when the entrances of piano and | 


orchestra might have dovetailed more 
perfectly. 
Beethoven rejected his overture “‘Leo- 


nore No. 3” as unfitted to the opening |}, 


scenes of his opera ‘Fidelio’; even its 


earlier version, ‘““Leonore, No. 2,” which § 


we heard yesterday, is equally inspired 
by the heroic events of the last act 
and each was in turn put aside for a 
fourth effort, the “Fidelio Overture,” 
where Beethoven achieves the require- 
ments for the first act. Where in all 
music is there a more pathetically 
beautiful melody than than that allot- 
ted to Florestan? 

The concert gave a great deal of en- 


| 


at odds during the concerto. Mr Bur- 
gin did not attempt to dramatize— 
much less theatricalize—Beethoven’s 
music, being satisfied to obtain clear, 
sonorous tone and an easily perceptible 
‘exposition of the architectural sym- 
metry of the scores. The accompanl- 
ment he provided for the concerto, 
save for the matter of tempi, was 
beautifully sensitive. 

One could hardly imagine a more fas- 
|tidious performance than Mr Petri 
achieved. It was, moreover, occasion- 
ally thrilling, thereby offering proof 
that a good musician does not have to 
pound and make a big noise to gain 
renuine dramatic effects. Mr Petri was 
most warmly applauded, 

The second ‘‘Leonore’” overture Is 
neither as well known nor played so 
frequently as the ‘‘Leonore’ No, 43. 
Although similar in thematic ma- 
terial and general plan, it lacks the 
refinement, the cumulative dramatic 
force, and the intellectual discipline 


of its sister piece, Compared to the. 


'**Tieonore’’ No. 3, the overture heard 


| 


| 


| 


joyment to a responsive and appreci- | 


ative audience. Mr. Burgin’s desires 
were carried out loyally by his col- 
leagues and he was recalled a number 
of times in recognition of his con- 
ducting, which was marked by intelli- 
rence and imagination, 


Boston Se i he Fie tra 

Ricl QVsurgirt O Sort. 
ond concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s Tuesday afternoon Bee- 
thoven cycle, in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday. He performed the ‘‘Leonore”’ 
overture, No. 2, the Second Symphony 
and the ‘“‘Emperor’’ piano concerto, 
Egon Petri, splendid Dutch pianist, 
who made his Boston debut with the 
orchestra a few weeks ago, was Soloist, 

Mr Burgin rearranged the_orchestra 
somewhat, placing the double basses 
at the right of the stage, and dispens- 
ing with two of their number for the 
symphony. The concert master of the 
Boston Symphony, as it almost goes 
without saying, has a gift for conduct- 
ing. His temperament, as revealed in 
the relatively few concerts he has dl- 
rected here, tends to weil-balanced, un- 
sensational interpretations. 

Without exception his performances 


yesterday is as American melodrama 
of the 1880’s to Attic tragedy. That, 
perhaps, is enovgh said. 

The next concert of the Beethoven 
cycle will occur on Jan 23. C. W.D. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
The Symphony Concert of yesterday 


afternoon, the second of the Tuesday, 
i series which this season is devoted. to 


the music of Beethoven, had many fea- 
tures of interest. First of all Mr. Bur- 
gin, who will also lead the concerts of 
next Friday and Saturday, was the 
conductor, Secondly there was a solo- 
ist, the Dutch pianist, Egon Petri, 
playing the “‘Emperor’ Concerto. The 
first item on the programme was the 
generally and unjustly neglected Sec- 
ond Symphony, while the final number 
‘was the Overture to “‘Leonora.’’ No. 2, 
‘virtually a preliminary sketch for 
No. 3 which has almost altogether dis- 
placed it. 

Mr. Petri, who not so long ago gave 
us proof of his remarkable powers in 
a performance of a Concerto of Mozart 
at a pair of regular Symphony Con- 
certs, disclosed them anew yesterday 
in his maasterly, poised and polished 
version of the Fifth Concerto of 
Beethoven. If his performance of the 
Mozart Concerto will be longer remem- 
bered, it will be only because in the 
case of the ‘Emperor’ the greatness of 
the music itself is inclined to over- 
shadow its interpreter. 

Admitting that the third ‘‘Leonora” 
Overture—in reality the second—is a 
sounder and more effective composition 
than its predecessor of yesterday's con- 
cert, the second “‘Leonora’’ is neverthe- 
less an extraordinary piece of music, 
replete with strength and dramatic 
fire. That Beethoven in rewriting it 
could better it is no small evidence 


of his powers. Yesterday’s perform- 


ance of it was an eloquent and stir- 
ring one. | . 
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merit of such a concert would not have |themselves abundantly” félt’” even 

been told. For in listening to such D€r- |Beethoven had not pol fit “to add nig 
formance one soon forgets that thls 15 superscription to this pleasant . music. 
“music” in the sense of an assemblin” |ang sheer music it is to Dr. Kousse- 
of all the musical resources of COMPOS! \vitzky in spite of the thunderstorm 
tion and interpretation. One feels that (which is less than a tempest in a teapot 
it is far more than this. (Of course, +, our modern ears) and in spite of the 
were there a single musical flaw any: anusing little ‘seven-measure bird sym- 
where, the spell would at once be broken.) | phony at the end of the second movement. 


One feels that one has lived through Thus a ' + 99 
, ‘form ‘*] s again the “Seventh” would h 
generally out of the ordinary, but performance, and an excellent in something tremendously vital. One has), oo the magnificent onward tll hn 


neither he nor any other conductor troduction to the lyrical Symphony taken part in happenings of vast impor. | oo ossiy : 
within memory has given such un No. 4, in which melody of the pur- tance. As if one were actively at work Seno. ae apy Waener’ ance 
emotionally taut and tonally gorgeous est type holds the attention of even | with hand and mind one has viayed «nes thought of his apt dance explanation 
performance of the Beethoven C the most jaded listener. In this, as réle in events of significance. The tre: "1. a how finely molded, how perfectly 
minor symphony as that which trans- in the Fifth Symphony, the mature mendous crescendo through the early modelled, on the other hand how vitally 
ported the audience in Symphony | Beethoven becomes evident, al- “Prometheus,” the “small” Fourth, the rrojected came all this music yesterday 
Hall yesterday afternoon to Olym- though by nature the two s m ho- monumental ath, pw rt ya pe afternoon! Not the most artful singer 
; : hee Bing Ai . aa tae insight and power to project, wrought * orld could sing mor ws 
pian altitudes. The concert was the |/nies are widely different. Thus it ‘this magic. Truly it transcended mere /? the wo . di 8 ng exquisitely 
third in the Tuesday cycle devoted |became interesting to observe the music, brought life itself at its ceepest, th sons OL cand topre pereiee 
to Beethoven’s music; the program interpretive analysis which marked 


hte at 20h lanus’’, nor round more perfectly the 
, ' richest, fullest. A.H.M. ° pe vagy : 
also included the Fourth Symphony |the performance of each work and measures of the trio in the scherzo of 
and the “Prometheus” overture. ‘to find enjoyment in melodious | 


' Bosto ymphony r Za | upon the heels of the First Sym- 
| an a% , phony and was written before the 
Dr Koussevitzk seseon Wa inaster had “found” himself. The 
cation: must have brought renewed performance yesterday afternoon 
vigor to his imagination and to those was calculated to Meine toward. the 
faculties which convey the details of no whale = th 

his interpretations to the understand. Measures In wach Seevoven re- 
ing of the players in the Boston Sym- vealed his rapidly developing sense 


phony Orchestra. His readings are of the dramatic. A sharp, incisive 
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It was inevitable that such an over- | 
whelming interpretation, involving | 
the taking of certain liberties with | 
tempi and with emphasis of the inner | 
voices, should occasionally result in | 
confused balance of tone and aslight- | 
ing of the subtle details which char- | 
acterize most of Beethoven’s greater 
music. Yet few would reasonably 
deny that such a performance is. 
thrilling. Whether to dwell virtuous- 
ly—and a little smugly—in the vale 
of impeccable taste and style, or to 
ascend upon a Heaven-storming ex- 
pedition, with an orchestra whipped 


to incandescence by a conductor of ' 
exceptional authority, is a problem | 
each listener may decide for himself. | 
To at least one person, Heaven-' 
storming is much more stimulating— | 
so lang as hysteria and vulgarity are | 


absent—than unquestioning abeisance 
to tradition. After all, if the question 
be solved perspicaciscusly, the limits 
both of style and taste are broad. 
Tradition has a habit of laying down 
rules oftentimes as questionable as 
the liberties which conservatives 
term esthetic blasphemy. 

The “Prometheus” overture, work 
of distinction if not of unblemished 
greatness, and the lovely, exuberant 
Fourth Symphony were also played 
as only a Boston Symphony thor- 
oughly drilled by a Koussevitzky 
could play them. The afternoon was 
one of unbuttoned enthusiasm, both 
on the stage and in the auditorium. 
: | C. W. D. 

ME LISI An's 
| Tuesday Symphony 

Continuing the Beethoven Festi- 
val which the Tuesday afternoon 
concerts celebrate this season, Dr. 
Koussevitzky chose the Oyerture to 
the Ballet “Prometheus,” Op. 43, 
and Symphonies No. 4 in B-flat and 
No. 5 in C minor. 

It was pleasant to hear the Over-. 
ture, seldom placed upon a pro- 
gram, but entirely worthy the hand 

which penned it, when the listener. 
remembers that it followed closely 


measures of dignity and beauty— | 
although some slight irregularities | 
in the string section robbed the An-| 
dante con moto in the Fifth Sym- | 
phony of the perfection of detail 
to which we are accustomed in a 
performance by this orchestra. Yet 
with climaxes so strongly built, 
melodic lines so nicely turned, why 
recall irregularities—except as a re- 
minder that even this orchestra is 
not infallible, despite its glowing 
virtuosity? The large audience was 
enthusiastic. G. M. S&S. | 


Beethoven and 
Dr. Koussevitzky 


t his es f ERI Y, x Beethoven 


cycle Dr. Koussevitzky assembled 

a program consisting of the Over- 
ture to the Ballet, “The Creatures of 
Prometheus,” the Fourth and Fifth Sym- 
iphonies. The overture comes from the 
iperiod of the First and Second Sym- 
phonies and the First Leonore Overture. 
It has not been heard at Symphonv Hl! 
since 1919. One commentator thinks that 
it deals with the lofty idealism of Prome- 


theus and the happiness which he created 


among mankind. It is always a matter 
of dubious wisdom to trv to read definite 
‘“‘meaning’’ into the works of the com- 
posers of this perlod. Nevertheless one 
will probably not go far wrong in find- 
ing moods of idealism and happiness in 
this overture. The two symvhonies on 
the program are of course too well known 
to require any attempt at fresh comment. 

Dr. Koussevitzky, refreshed no doubt 
by two weeks’ freedom from rehearsing 
and conducting, was at top bent. There 
is that about a concert with Koussevitzky 
at his best, which transcends description 
in mere musical terms. Take yesterday’s 
concert, for example. One might write 
reams upon the justice with which 
phrases, themes and larger sections 
were proportioned; upon the delicacy of 
nuance; upon the sensitive molding of 
the melodic lines: upon orchestral s8o- 
nority and orchestral balance; upon the 
keenness of the rhythms; upon the ali- 


pervading vitality; upon a thousand sim-, 
ilar matters. And yet the half of the. 


. ° the “Seventh.’’ Nor could one imagine 
Onwar d with the a more forceful energy than that of the 


Beethoven Cycle 
T Rud FAS) 2 lm 


phony Hall ‘yesterday after- 
noon the orchestra proceeded to the 
fourth concert of its Beethoven 
cycle. A program had been announced 
consisting of the overture to “Coriolanus’’: 
the Concerto for Piano, Violin, Violoncel.vo 
and Orchestra; the “Pastoral Symphony.” 
his Save way, however, toa more climac- 
tic succession of pieces—the overture, the 
‘Pastoral Symphony,” the Seventh Sym- 
phony. Surely the strenuously rhythmed 
“Seventh” is a more satisfactory piece 
with which to end the concert than the 
placid *‘Pastoral.’’ So that by the change 
this program was the gainer and the next 
program—which is to contain the triple 
concerto—will not he the loser. 

More and more Dr. Koussevitzky is 
leaning toward the purely musical in his 
readings of scores which may have pro- 
grammatic content. His way with the 
Straussian tone poems is the outstand- 
ing example. Less obvious but equally 
true it is that his approach to Beethoven 
is in this respect of a piece with his ap- 
proach to Strauss. A more “program- 
matic” list of ‘pieces from Beethoven 
could hardly have been assembled than 
that of yesterday—the overture of. Sa 
stern Coriolanus and the pleading women: 
the story of the happy peasants drows- 
ing in the midst of placid anqd smiling 
nature, turning finally to their merry. 
making, interrupted by a cruel storm 
going in the end on their way rejoicing: 
the symphony which has so aptly heen 
christened the “apotheosis of the 
dance.”’ ai 

But scarcely an iota of “realism” dia 
the conductor allow himself to draw out 
of these scores. AS a succession of 
moods (and what music worthy of the 
name is not a succession of moods?) these 
several movements and periods came and 
went. Nothing more. As a music of 
moods, sincerely” felt, masterfully 
planned, he would have this Beethoven 
prevail. Thus “Coriolanus’ would have 
lost not a scintilla of its effect had it 
merel. been labelled “Overture.” Thus 
the placidity. the drowsiness, the pas- 
toral happiness, the obvious humor. the 
frank and blunt dance measures, the 
final contentment, would have made 


rhythms as they came from each 
irem on the program, but especially from 
the three rapid movements of the 
“Seventh.”’—-Thus through four concerts 
the Beethoven cycle has not lagged at a 


single point. If Beethoven cycles there 


must be, let Dr. Koussevitzky rule over 


“’S¥MPHONY IN- 
ATH TUESDAY 


SAA +FIS Poe 
Beethoven's ixth - and 
Seventh Played 


The fourth of the six Tuesday after- 
noon Symphony Concerts devoted to 


‘the music of Beethoven took place yes- 
terday before the usual! large and ap- 
plausive audience. The programme, 
listed the Six and Seventh Symphonies 
and, as opening number, the Overture 
to Collins’ tragedy ‘“Coriolanus,”’ 

Familiar musie all of this and often 
heard from Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
men. The dramatie qualities in the: 
‘“(oriolanus’’ Overture appeal strongly 
io Dr. Koussevitzky’s temperament, as 
thev do to that of many another con- 
ductor. The performance yesterday 
was characterized by great intensity 
and spiritual foree. In this overture 
restraint can be more telling than ex- 
cess, 

Again Dr. Koussevitzky’s sense of the 


poetic and the picturesque helps him! 


to make alive today the unquestionably 
waning and fading music of the ‘‘Pas- 
toral’’ Symphony. One mavy find it the 
least admirable of the nine and yet 
derive nothing but pleasure from a' 
performance of it such as that of yes- 
terday. At one time Dr. Koussevitzky 
was prone to over-play the Seventh | 
Semphony. Yesterday he let the mu- 
sic speak more completely for itself, 
and the performance, while by no 
means lacking in vitality, may be de- 
scribed as satisfying rather than ex- 
citing. | 





| Bostén” Syitphéfiy Orchestra 


SYMPHONY, Vige : 
y dR EY 9."Me US The Sixth and Seventh Symphonies 
er 


Beethoven program: Overture to_ Co ins | and the “Coriolanus” overture were 
Tragedy. ‘Coriolanus’’: Symphony No, 6 in 


, 


P maior, “Pastorale’; Symphony No. 7, in|conducted by Dr Serge Koussevitzky 


for piano, violin, and ’cello—deferred © The Eighth Symphony bears in the 
from yesterday’s program-—will be style of its first movement, and in 
heard. A slip inserted in yesterday's general mood, striking similarity to 


program book announced, for the the Seventh Symphony, which was 
Boston Symphony’s performance of 
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sy This season's Beethoven cycle reached 
its fourth program yesterday in Sym- 
phony hall. Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra are adding 


at the fourth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s Beethoven 
cycle in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon. The audience seemed the 


to their glory by the way these pro-} largest to attend a Tuesday concert 


grams are being interpreted. A re- 


markable symmetry is noticeable.in the | 


thus far this season. 
When comparison of Beethoven's 


presentation of each work. This is nO| overtures is attempted, the invariable 
mere outward proportioning, but 4 criterion is the “Leonore” No. 3, 


showing forth in the most persuasive | jydged by many to be the finest ex- 


manner of the work’s inner musical’ 


sense. 


The “Pastorale” Symphony had a bad 


start, as far as discussion goes, by: 
Sehindler, who has been called ‘‘a solemn 
Boswell without the genius,’ Schindler 
was vain enough to have “Amide 
Beethoven” inscribed on his visiting 


card, and dull enough to bore Beethoven: 


to the’ utmost limit with questions of 
little import and less understanding. 
Undoubtedly Beethoven. anSwered in 
kind, with the result that what Schind- 


ler heard, or thought he heard, came. 


down as true Beethoven tradition. Since 
then the music has had plenty of op- 
portunity to explain itself. Yesterday’s 
performance took one away from every~- 
day cares and wintry weather to the 
environs of a Vienna less torn witn 
strife than it is today, and to feellngs 


of satisfaction, beauty and good-natured | 


vitality. Beethoven described his own 
idea of this Symphony by saying it 1s 
‘more the expression of feeling than 
painting.” , 

What a wondrous beginning for 4 
work of such importance! Where In 
all literature is there such & spontane- 
ous, unpretentious opening? And never 
once in all its moods, from the “awak- 
ening of serene impressions on arriving 
in the country,” to the “gladsome and 
thankful feelings after the storm,’ does 
this spontaneous music lose its spin. 

The first notes of the overture to Col- 
lin’s “Coriolanus,” made it apparent 
that yesterday’s concert was to be a 
worthy successor of the third Beethoven 
program, which included a memorable 
reading of the C minor Symphony. The 
listener could not resist the conviction, 
throughout the program, that every 
tempo was as it should be. There was 
no attempt to make the second move- 
ment of the “Pastorale”’ impressive; it 
W allowed the unfettered utterance 
which begets true eloquence. | 

The Seventh Symphony complete 
the program in a manner that gave the 
alidience extraordinary satisfaction. 

“The next Beethoven concert will take 
place March 27 with the. following pro- 
gram: Incidental music to Goethe's 
“Homont” (with soloist); concerto for 
Piano, Violin and Violincello ( soloists 
Messts. Sanroma, Burgin. Bedetti); 
Symphony No, 8, in F major. 


ample of a dramatic overture. In- 
deed it is one of the finest, jammed 
with distinctive thematic material, 
worked up at length to a most thrill- 
ing climax. But so is the “Corio- 
lanus” overture exceptional music. 
Its mood is more immediate, but less 
varied, Its “bite” is felt with the 
first staccato chord after the unison C. 
Unfortunately, the ‘“Coriolanus” is 
perhaps more compact, it is much 
more repetitious and less salient in 
material than that which sums up 
the melodrama of the opera “Fidelio,” 
Dr Koussevitzky played it excel- 
lently. 

Perhaps it is sheer blasphemy for 
a lowly mortal to qualify his admira- 
tion for the “Pastoral” Symphony—a 
marvelously written and descriptive 
piece—as being representative of the 


‘external, lesser Beethoven. It is 


“nrettier” than Beethoven usually 
permitted his music to be, delight- 
fully naive; not characteristic of the 
mighty symphonist and visionary 
who roared triumphantly through the 
finale of the “Eroica,’ nor of the 
master, who transferred his own peri- 
odic gusty humor and exuberance to 
the buoyant pages of the Seventh 
Symphony. Wagner called the Seventh 
Symphony the “apotheosis of the 
dance.” Such grandiose references 
are not made nowadays (the 20th 
century is more °“sophisticated”), 
but the capricious melodic flights, the 
unexpected turns of rhythm will 
probably remain forever a delight, 
something at which to marvel, and 
perhaps never to be surpassed in “ab- 


‘solute’ music. Dr Koussevitzky’s 


readirgs of these two symphonies 
were stimulating. He now plays the 
Seventh more moderately, with less 
theatrical contrasts of tonal volume, 


though it is true that his furious 


pace near the end resulted in some 
‘badly produced notes, especially 
from the brass. 

At the next concert of this series, 
on March 27, the Eighth Symphony, 
the incidental music to Goethe's 
“Egmont.” and the Triple Concerto 


the B minor Mass of Bach, at a Pen- 
sion Fund concert on March 18, the 
following soloists: Olga Averino. 
soprano; Richard Crooks, tenor: 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, and 
David Blair McClosky, baritone. The 
choruses will be the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral ‘So- 
ciety, trained by G. Wallace Wood- 
worth. Dr Koussevitzky will conduct. 


| C. W. D, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Beethoven’s Triple Concerto for 


iPiano, Violin and Violoncello, and his - 
‘incidental music to Goethe’s play, 


“Egmont,” were heard within the 


‘precincts of Symphony Hall gor the 
'first time yesterday afternoon. The 
' concert was the last but one of the 
'Tuesday series, and otherwise in- 


cluded the master’s Eighth Symphony. 
Messrs Sanroma, Burgin and Bedettl 
were respectively the soloists in the 
concerto, which Wgd been played only 
twice before by the BostonSymphony, 
in 1882 and 1889. 

The “Egmont” music was a product 
of Beethoven’s 40th year and com- 
prised the overture; two songs allotted 
to Claerchen, Egmont’s beloved; a 
“Melodrama” accompanying lines in 
which Egmont, in prison awaiting 
execution, spoke poetically of sleep 
somewhat after the fashion of Mac- 
beth (who, however, did so in far 
nobler speech); passages depicting the 
death of Claerchen; four Entr’actes, 
and a concluding “Victory Symphony” 
based upon the material of the latter 
part of the overture. The Entr’actes 
were omitted yesterday. This inci- 
dental music as a whole had received 
but one’ previous’ performance by the 
Boston Symphony, in 1885, though 


the fragment ‘“Claerchen’s Death” , 


was heard here a decade later. 


Claerchen’s songs were sung agre@e | 


ably by Olga Averino, soprano. Rich- 
ard Hale read -from speeches of 


Egmont lines which bade citizens of | 
Brussels keep the peace, which make | 


clear his love for Claerchen, and the 
“Melodrama” passage. It is easy to 
understand why, of the music per- 


formed yesterday, the overture has} 
remained in the symphonic repertory | 
and why the rest, tame and un-| 
inspired, have found oblivion. Like}! 


the “Leonbre” overture No. 3, which 
so perfectly sums the drama in 
Beethoven’s opera “Fidelio,” the 
“Egmont” overture performs a com- 
parable service for’ the play by 


’ 


Goethe. 


' 


composed in the same year of 1812, . 
The Eighth now seems lesser Bee- 
thoven, though sparkling and exub- 
erant. The Symphony was played 
much better than the “Egmont” over- 
ture, which Dr Koussevitzky over- 
dramatized, bringing out the inner, 
voices until the chief melodic line 
was ‘sometimes obscured. 

Messrs Sanroma, Burgin and Be- 
detti played excellently their parts 
of a prolix and but sporadically in- 
teresting work. All too often Bee- 
thoven seemed to be forcing inven- 
tion to compensate for the counsel of 
his muse, who apparently was taking 
a rest after the composition of the! 
“Broica” Symphony and in prepara- 
tion for work upon the “Apassionata” 


‘sonata. One remembers seeing in 


childhood upon faded paper in age- 


‘dulled ink and the prim handwriting 
‘of a long-deceased New England 
i'matron, a recipe for “good, plain 
cake.” This Triple Concerto is good, 
‘plain. cake of the symphonic pantry. 


Bran yl734 yy 
Tuesday Symphony Concert 


Two virtual novelties were included 
in the program of the last concert 
but one of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s Tuesday Beethoven cycle, 
given yes@rday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. These were the incidenta! 
music to Goethe’s “Egmont,” which 
except for the Overture had been 
unheard here for nearly 50 years, and 
the “Triple’ Concerto for plano, 
violin and cello. On the program this 
was noted as the “first performance 
by this orchestra” of the concerto; 
but further on in the program book 
it was recorded that this work was 
played in the first season of the or- 
chestra, and again in 1889. The 
Eighth Symphony concluded the pro- 
gram. 

It is a common experience to find, 
on revival of long neglected musical 
compositions, that there has been 
good reason for the neglect. It was 
so in these two instances. The Over- | 
ture to “Egmont” is evidently all 
that it is necessary to preserve of | 
this score. The two songs sung by. 
Clarchen; “Clarchen’s Death;”’ 
“Melodrama,” and the “Victory-. 
Symphony” add nothing to the 
musical record; and the verses re- 
cited are less impressive today than 
they probably were at the end of 
the eighteenth century, The final 
“Symphony” is constructed of ma- 





| 


toria,” but it is banal, empty and 
dull. Beethoven not only nodded, he 
_slumbered. Messrs. Sanroma, Burgin 
and Bedetti and the orchestra gave 


terial already used in the conclusion | freedom, in the form of Claerchen, as 
of the Overture. The entr’actes were | Egmont goes to his death. . 
omitted yesterday. Here Egmont says “Hark! How often 
The performance was admirable, this sound called me to march in free- 
gent artist, sang “Die Trommel ,, , 1, tg0,-MARECE FFOCE ite: Cer 
eriihrt” ith ent ¢ - to an honorable death; I die for the 
g rt” with excellent tone and freedom for which I lived and fought 
expression. ‘‘Freudvoll und leidvoll’’ and for which I suffer in sacrifice.” 
led her into a range where her tone Olga Averino was a sympathetic 


production was less free. Mr, Rich- of Egmont. 
ard Hale declaimed the verses with een, mg Ph, or etivar ge F oecpeenal 
fine enunciation and with appro- Geruehrt,” embodies fewer difficulties 
priate emotion, than the second. “Freudvoll and Leid- 

The concerto calls for little com- voll.’ When Madame Averino sings, 
ment, beyond saying that it is sur- one can be without uneasiness. | Her 
prising that Beethoven should have ‘hythmic certainly and her musiciane 
produced it, and more surprising ship give her vocal resources an added 


: + 4 potency that makes for unusual charac- 
omathony * _ al ei + ogee . terization. Schubert’s setting of “Freud- : 


«“ : voll und Leidvoll” (in his case an inci- | 
is not so bad as the “Battle of Vit- gental song), gives, with simpler means, | 
at least as impressive a reflection of 
Claerchen’s sentiments aS does the 
Beethoven version, 

Richard Hale read excerpts from the 


this work a better performance than speeches of heroic Count of the Nether- 
of liberty, for his peo- 


it S d. . lands, champion ty, for 
ORT TRY ple. Mr. Hale’s Egmont 1s papery and 
zealous. He portrays the character in 
S MPHON ; ER definite and varying moods and projects 
By GEORGE S. M MANUS these moods with excellent diction. Dr. 
Beethoven Program—Music to Goethe’s Koussevitzky led the orchestra in a 
é; 1s : the overture 
“Bgmont”; Overture, two songs, Claer- stirring performance of 
chen’s Death, melodrama, Symphony of #nd in appropriate readings of the rest 
of the Egmont music, 
Victory; Concerto for piano, violin and = Reethoven’s Triple Concerto has been 
violoncello; Symphony No. 8 in F ma- said to be in some ways a study to his 
jor G major and E flat pond ea A 
aap ; had not been completely satis wi 
This season's Beethoven cycle 1s draw- the opening orchestral ritormello of his 
ing to a close. The fifth program dreW earlier concerts. In this work, for three 
a large audience to Symphony hall yes- solo instruments and orchestra, he sets 


r about a real solution of the problem. 
mae eecernoon. =. Koussevitzky and The two later concertos for pianoforte 


the Boston Symphony orchestra wet€ 4, not do away. with the opening 
cone tt 7 Sens terol A ritornello, as has been erroneously 
. ’ . L 
reader. In the Triple Concerto the solo- 1 hy PS gum Rat. OE: SAR. ee 
ists were Jesus Maria Sanroma, Richar The final Beethoven program will be 
Burgin and a nevensaindl snacidental £:ven_ Tuesday afternoon, April 17. Dr. 
Neen a eee ia, sabe fot ner ny has prepared an ees 
the overture, a novelty here—and the Tone of the craahent of teme-poeana) and 
Triple Concerto, was a worthwhile, ifthe Ninth (Choral) Symphony. There 
See rcent,’ one that bch gg et wil undoubtedly be a capacity audience. 

’ Arter 2 ,1ears 
ens or ee liking. COnOUy cain see eee ot ee 
enough, the concerto had never before _ |) Sieh oe. ae an ee 
been played by the Boston Symphony. § Ipp ementary p! ogrTeme O° 2 1 ‘ 

pay’ on t” is ° ticall un- »y™mphony Orchestra are frequently taken 
egy a ny FB oars  rtaite of from standard repertory, the concert yes- 
valislgn reer “ | hi ted that terday afternoon (the next to the last in 
Germany, and it is ogg: 3 a ertoire ‘Ue current Beethoven Cycle) was an out- 
even there it is kept ¥ el PI ro- standing exception. At least two items 
because of the a. te : o rin do had not been heard in Boston for years. 
cedure was peta apd ‘th bye com- Yieldit.ge to a mood of adventure, of rather 
justice to: Bee " cig re ~ BHistorical to the spirit of research, Dr. Koussevitzk Vy 
cet except Pn t tm mont was assembled representative excerpts from 
report , sitar vn ar og vd well 6 eech was Beethoven’s music to Goethe s tragedy, 
= ne P's ‘ th “3 phate ig lanned /s™ont.” The Overture is familiar 
eoowned OY al x fi r y r mil- piece to all listeners. Rarely, nowever, 
gesture of Duke eal aa = Sas ate is it combined in performance with the 
itary band. These tantares on “two songs, the incidental amd dramatic 
brought to ne by rig pss: on eas Music and the concluding and epitomiz- 
phony of Victory. T sae ony ry ing “Symphony.” Neglected, too, is the 
the play, as well as the ove pr Fag * so-called “Triple Concerto” for Piano, 
supposed to represent the vision 0! vi4jin and Violoncello, “with orchestral 


accompaniment’; “In fact, the Boston 


players previously had not touched it 


As for the Eighth Symphony in F major | \ MP { 
—not being one of the sanctified odr- | | 


numbered symphonies and consequently 

avoiding excessive repetition, it makes an 

instant appeal, like springtime itself, 

Conductor, musicians and audience 
found this arrangement unusually for 
tunate. 
mont” musie siood for mood, the ‘Triple 
Concerto” for motion and design, the 
Symphony for joyous release. [n the 
Overture to Goethe’s play, the orchestra 
established a mood of gravity and high 
purpose. Dignity, a feeling of latent 
power, a fierce and righteous energy were 
implied in the broad measures and de- 
cisive accents. which Dr. Woussevitzky 
released. Then came the two songs “))' 
Trommel gertiht’ and ‘‘Freudvoll und 
leidvoll.”’ Avoiding undue exaggeration, 
Miss Olga Averino sang them simp): 
with gently penetrating tone, 

In English drama, Shakspeare is the 
nearest approximation to Goethe. As 
Mr. Richard Hale spoke the soliloquies 
of Egemont—the questionings of his con- 
science and his apostrophe Ao sleep --he 
called to mind the grand manner of the 
older seheol of Shakspearean actors, 
their aristocratic bearing, their clear 
enunciation, precise emphasis, their full- 
round symmetry of phrasing. ‘The or: 
chestra, underscoring and continuing the 
implications of the words, assisted in the 
characterization, Particularly interest- 
ing, however, was the fact that the play- 
ing of these excerpts left a definite im 
pression of continuity of thought. and 
balanced form. The ‘‘Symphony of Vic: 
torv’’ is a recapitulation of the principal 
theme of the Overture. Coming at the 
end, it makes the whole seem logical 
and complete. Though this ineijlental 
music does not represent Beethoven at 
his best. it is unique and satisfying. 

Personalities are a principal pleasure 
with every Tuesday audience. Conse- 
quently, Messrs. Sanromaé, Burgin and 
Bedetti (need we sav they played the 
piano, violin, and ’cello, respectively’) re 
eeived their rounds of applause. Surely 
they deserved them for the clean, clear 
expositions of clean, clear tones 1n mo: 
tion. Here again, we do not have 
Beethoven in his loftiest mood or most 
characteristic manner; but we «do take 
pleasure in his engaging patterns of | 
sound, in the neat balance of solo instru-. 
ments. At this portion of the program, | 
indeed, began a brighter, possibly a 
lighter, Beethoven. 

There was universal admiration for the 
concise energy With which Dr. IN\ousse- 
vitzky played the Eighth Sympheny. 
Likewise memorable was the deftness, 
the spiciness and delightfully insinuating 
monotony with which the players rai 
through the Scherzando. . 

The solo instruments were responeibie 
for many engaging passages, particular- 
ly the horns in the Minuet. The audience, 
by its prolonged and vigorous clapping, 
clearly attested that this spirited ighth 
Symphony ranks higher in popular favor | 
than is generally admitted. Ny Mies | 


It might be said that the “g- 


IN UNUSUAL 


BEETHOVEN 


ovel, 
Works at Fifth 
Tuesday 


OL TL A i i le 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

Unfamiliar, even novel musie by 
Beethoven was heard at the S writs 
phony Concert vesterday afternoon 
the titth of the series this vear dedi- 
cated to the works of that master. 
For beginning the programme offered 
the “music to Goethe’s tragedy “Ege 
mont,” without the entr’actes. of 
which only the Overture js familiar; 
the other portions had not been 
played here since 1885. Next came, 
in its first performance by the Sym- 


phony Orchestra, the — so-called 


ripple Concerto for piano, violin | 
and violoncello, with Messrs. San- 


roma, Burgin and Bedetti of the or- 
chestra as solo performers on the 
respective imstruments. The — re- 


mainder of the programme was de- 
voted to the Eighth Symphony. : 


——— = 


SINGER AND READER 


Little Heard 


| 


Soloists again were required for the | 


music to “hemont.” Olga Averino, resi- 
dent soprano, sang the two songs of | 
Claerchen. Richard Hale, to provide 
suitable background for the MUSIC, 
read exeerpts from the play and, ae- 
companied by the orchestra, gave the 
melodrama of Egmont in prison just 


before he is led to execution, The or- 





tr ed” : | ms ecstatic joy. her, the rm- 
chestra played the rnausic that accom | drums were permitted, and even en- | aivae io. J ph ii rp 9 bg, 3 <j hl 


ek he aga oo" birdy — eased ' couraged, to drown out the other in- vitzky, soloists, chorus, orchestra. 
Symphony of Victory which is, in its _ struments—a common Koussevitz- This concludes the Beethoven cycie. | Tt 
essence, the familiar conclusion of the | kyan fault. The chorus Sang well. was an excellent stroke of program build- 
overture, though the voices were hardly ade- | on Ang Pepin — : — “ this, the 
The first of Claerchen’s songs, “Die Quate to balance the instruments in : OSt.. educational oO e various series 
Trommel Geruehrt,” with its military Volume of tone. The soloists acquitted of symphony concerts. A policy of pro- 


| hppa Pe vidi ‘urthe ‘cles s 
flavor, is inspiriting; the second, themselves with credit. Mr. Gritiey | of the cyuntiy auanmeen cake war ts 


“Freudvoll und Leidvoll,”” yoices none rather outshone his colleagues. The : considered. The present one has brought 
a0 niu eipaat te e urna oh ae applause was warm and protracted. all the orchestral Beethoven that is well 
frama is not too impressive. In short, »S2 the Tuesday subscribers known, has added also a few things less 
all we really need to know of “Kig- have cause to congratulate them- : well known. All the symphonies have 
mont” is comprised in the Overture, selves on their symphonic season. : been heard. Of overtures there have been 

They have heard all the nine sym- the second and third ‘‘Leonore, Corio- 


Mr. Hale in the Manner phonies; two works which were es- | ge Pagans age this she slg 


Mme, Averino sang her music sym- S€ntially novelties to this generation for this series after long absence from 
pathetically and expressively, Mr. Hale —the “Triple” Concerto and the Symphony Hall. For concertos there was 
déclaimed Goethe’s stilted and pompous “Egmont” music; the “Emperor” | an excellent performance of the “Em- 
phrases, for so they seem today, in a Concerto, and the principal over- | peror”’ concerto for piano, also the rare 
manner wholly appropriate to thelr na- tures. Certainly one of the most | tiple concerto for piano, violin and “cello. 

interesting of the several series. ould that every student of music in 


ier of them must surely. have fallen Greater Boston had heard every concert 


a Pa > 
Hl a . ° of the series. A. H. M. 
The Triple Concerto, dating probably Marking End of the pt . 


from 1804, is distinctly of less worth F 
‘than other compositions of that period. | After Fifty Years” 
Hey aPeethoyen Cycle ig gndbtahen, LS tas 
Admirably Played ik | N Tuesday afternoon next at the 
pa 


| | | . tae | concert of the Symphony Orches- 
As Mr. Burke's note teminded us, ESTER S arrernoon 
Beethoven was engaged about that time Y cowcerts of the Boston 


enna ee 


ag Ne “ . i-~ . ——— 
er ‘ . —- 
ee me : . - - —~ » —_ - —perange 
> M4 . » y < ge, a ee 


= 
——- 


tra, the incidental musie written by 
' ; Symphony beethoven in 1810 for the production at 
D the “Waldstein” and the Orchestra came to a conclusion, a Vienncse theater of Goethe’s tragedy 
“ek, emigre alg Pb He Nang the Bieri 4 marking the end of the Beethoven cycle, “Eemont,” will be heard for the first 
eh svinphony, yet this Concerto might with a performance of that composer’s : Bos ‘oug arly | 
easily belong Lo the composer’s tenta- Ninth doom wans The pe a was Sears cs, ence esp si Reig iy 
live and imitative first period. There is preceded by the overture, ‘‘Leonore, No. Count EBgmont and of his frie d, Co 
“Some showy writing for the soloists, 3.° The soloists in the symphony were Hoorn Tuntunt the Spa ah teen yg 
SOME pleasant melody in the Largo. The Olea Averino soprano; Nevada van der th N sth xin ee . ky cabeyt od sinptae = ay at 
final Rondo is singularly empty. Veer, contralto; Dan Gridley tenor; b ma pall ee imi rched ope 
The Concerto was admirably plaved David Rlair McClosky bass. The chorus | at 163 Yee aby is vonage oF Sue. Dae 
yesterday by the three soloists and the was the Bach Cantata Club. iat fay ene Sen.agy: aAEO ; ud Napasdlrahe Neva 
orchestra, but many in the audience’ ‘The performance yesterday was superb eee cee te Nee te see Ons AOS Ene 
must have rejoiced when Dr. Kousse- moving in every respect. The #loom of peasant-girl, Cla cnen, Beethoven's music 
vitsky and his me ne sir atte | po el gill gecet d ee eB to the play consists of nine numbers: 
5 men turned their atten-| the first movement, its sheer granitic 
tion to the Eighth Symphony. stre t} the rapa ee, 5 oa mp of licht that overture and four en‘r’actes; two songs 
| a : SEEM, LAO OCVARIONE Fa7% poe for Clarchen; a tonal epilogue to her 
pierce through the darkness, all were in- 1 h: accompanime for a moll Eg. vate 
USLC » ; death; accompaniment for a soliloquy bj 
' . tensified and brought out to their fullest, Egmont: a final “Triumph Symphony.” 
/ . OVA 4 yet without exaggeration. In the scherzo ei ~ ye - nh tb A D ae 
33 a are Res, Prt By s Dr. Koussevitzky now plans the 
the driving rhythms carried all before ey Yypary 4 
etho¥en Cycle Ends | dad ; ea performance, it will begin with the noble 
| them. The first melody of the Adagio overture that has long been standard 
| TheMinal concert of the Tuesday! has been called the most expressive piece: proceed with isa two pe g y shi 
cycle of Beethoven’s music was given | orchestral melody Beethoven ever wrote. Clirchen _'Tyt'e Tromme' ba ila 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony  [t is mere hair-splitting to attempt either after the overture, and ‘“Freudvoll und 
‘Hall b | t . ‘| to affirm or deny this position. But esis} + i : rat? .: ake sp 
a y the Boston Symphony Or- leidvoll” after the second entr’acte: pass 
chest : ' judging solely by the effect it made ate . ACLS, Pass 
cnestra, with Dr. Koussevitzky con- a+ Pl next to the so-called melodrame that ac- 
2 ,» yesterday, the statement might well hold. * ab tases of ; 
ducting. The Overture “Leonore A perfect companion to it is the more companies a soliloquy of Egmont: econ. 
No, 3 and the Ninth Symphony com- lightly conceived second melody. tinue with the interlude after Clarchen's 
prised the program. The chorus was It seemed also that the dramatic char- Geath—-the Legh tel in 1D) minor; end, 
_that of the Bach Cantata Club, Mrs. acter of the introduction to the last with the finale that picks BP Ue Reds 
‘Langdon Warner, conductor. The | movement was never more fully nor more tuous and jubilant close of the overture. 


: nica aha . Whether the entr’actes. will be played 
solo | finely emphasized than in yesterday's | Hilly gir ng 
ists were Mmes. Olga Averino | does not appresr in the communiqué from 


“., 4, performance. The quartet, from Mr. . 
thagh pa Rg ba eld McClosky’s well-declaimed baritone reci Symphony Fall. Mme AVerInO will vac 
| Biai M Closk y an avi tative to the difficult high soprano of Clarchen’s songs. Between whiles, Rich- 
| Ir MCCIOSKY. Madame Averino, could hardly have been 
| The Overture was performed inthe! better. The chorus, too, was at top 
familiar highly dramatized and effec- bent. Not often does a chorus so com- 
tive Koussevitzkyan style. The sym- pletely master the technical difficulties 
‘phony was impressively set forth, of this finale so that it is in any real 
with the imaginative direction and sense an expression of the joy which the 


| text indicates it should be. Yesterday 
the virtuosic execution that are ex-. one found that abandon, that apparent 


pected of this organization; except ease, in the work of the singers which 
that in the first movement the kettle- made it possible for the conductor to 
mold it into a something expressive of 


’ 


on “‘Leonore,’ 
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pol ~~ ong 
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ard HJale, the actor and singer, will recite 
|passages from Egmonts speeches as 
_Clews to the dramatic narrative. 
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ird Br Con- 
S JSanatehed Sym- 
B en's’ Fifth — Symphony 

‘ Scabevitek? sets, contrary 
ete Psa the concert of the Boston 
Orchestra at Harvard this evening, has 
an.underlying purpose. A day or two 
ago the university marked the hun- 
dredth ann: ‘versary of the birth of 
Charles Ww illiam Eliot, the president who 
remade it. He was, it appears, a sub- 
seriber year after year to the Symphony 
Concerts in Sanders Theater. At them 
he took particular pleasure in the music 
of Bach, Beethoven and Schubert. Hence 
Dr. Koussevitzky’ s present program and 
henca explanatory notes in the program- 
book about President Eliot, these com- 

posers and these concerts. 


soar Mig Hears 
GA 855 SSEV, weg 


HE first of the & 33 oO e Ws... 
ton Symphony Ordiéetre at Cam- 


bridge was given last evening. The! 


program included Debussy’s two Noc 
turnes, ‘“‘Clouds’”’ and ‘“Festivals’’ fiom 
last week’s offering at Symphony Hall 
Haydn’s Symphony “wiih the Horn Call 
and Beethoven’s “Eroica’ from this 
week’s list. There were the usual hearty 
and cordial formalities of the beginning 
of a Season: the display of roses Ssus- 
pended from the conductor’s desk, the 
rising of orchestra and audience to 
greet him. 

Haydn’s symphony is one of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s revivals out of the for- 
gotten past. It is “early Haydn,” writ- 
ten before the ,composer’s long “reign” 
at WMsterhaz. y Yet it shows a certain 
hand, having more in common. with 
Haydn's later work than with the _ so- 
called ‘First Symphony’ which Dr. 
Koussevitzkvw, has also presented. A 
quartet of horns is prominent jn the firsi 
bustling measures; the first horn follows 
with solo passages that to a horn p.aye. 


are cruelly high: there are many solo, 


passages from two of the horns, from 
the first violinist and the first ’celllst, 


still in an assistant’s position, was giv: 
ing his players ‘‘something to do.” All 


the grace and elegance of style which is! 


associated with the name of Haydn is 


© And with this the 


tor womeat 1S. ‘himself. Through the Al- 


legro, the Funeral March, the sche 


the finale, there is not an accent that the 


conductor does not point; not a melody, 
the curve of which he does not fondly 
mold: not a development that he does not 
unravel to preSent in all the clarity of its 
constituent elements; not a rhythm that 
he does not vivifyv. While the. relation 
of all the multifarious parts to each other 
and to the whole leaves as little to be de- 
sired. With the masterpiece comes mas- 
terful performance and interpreta 


Ar-3, 33. ner H. M.. 


I'or coahothet earing 


OLID satisfaction in Dr. Koussevitz- 

kv'’s program was the prevailing 

sentiment at Sanders Theater in 
(‘ambridge last evening. By their com- 
nient and applause, some listeners: even 
went so far as to indicate that they 
thought it the ideal or model program 
for orchestral music. This condition 
could mean only that there was some 
color, some spice, considerable melody 
and much sonorityv; in short, a ‘‘well- 
balanced” list in the easy sense of the 
vhrase. And also that it was mainly a 
conservative program containing little 
of a radical or disturbing nature. Con- 
temporary composers were represented 


by Ravel, whose suite ‘‘Le Tombeau de 


from the flutist. The youthful Haydn,’ 


| 


already present in noteworthy degree in| 


this early work. Performance Was such | 


as to shed luster upon what Haydn had 
written. Period after period rolled along 
with the smothness and the polish which 
have become a by-word for the playing of 
brilliances, in bringing forth the bright 
lights of ‘‘Festivals,’’ no less so. 

As to Debussy, no work represents him 
more perfectly than his Nocturnes. The 
student may find many of Debussy’'s most 
characteristic procedures here present in 
their purest form. Two of his most cher- 
ished aesthetic principles here mest and 
become as one. Where could his concern 
with music as a great mystery, and his 
belief that Nature must be a composer's 
chief source of inspiration, more thor- 
oughly coalesce than in “Clouds?” And 
Dr. Koussevitzky seems perfect inter- 
preter for the music of this great origi- 
nal among composers—in Sketching the | 
vague, floating background, in drawing 
out against it the sinuous line of the 
naunting melody. In summoning the 
brilliances, in bringing forth the bright 
lights of ‘“‘Iestivals,”’ no less so. 

Beethoven's Third Svmphony last even- 
ing was as masterly in performance of 


conductor and -men as in the score that: 


came from the pen of the composer. 
Learned commentators may cudgel their 
brains to the end of their davs to find a 
“nrogram”’ for this symphony. But the 


content of the work-assured|y-lies in the 


Couperin” (based upon the comovoser’s 
earlier composition for pianoforte), fur- 
nished an odd mixture of antique charm 
ana modern instrumental spice. The 
Prelude to Musorgsky’s opera, ‘‘Khovant- 
schina,’’ though one ot the shorter pro- 


fram pieces, furnished an abundance’ of 


color and theatrical effect. The sonori- 


ties were those of Chaikov sky’s Fourth | 
Sv mphony. The luxuriant parody of. 
Sirauss’s tone poem, “Til Eulenspiegel,” | 


easily escaped the bounds of categorical 

Cescription, ) ; 
The players were parti cularly happy 

in setting forth the disti nctive workman- 


ship and subtle 'mpressionism of Ravel’s 
Suite. It had the quaint flavor of Cou- 


perins music, which Ravel desired to 


“honor; yet the deft hand of the modern 


| 


| 


Frenchman was clearly evident. How 
aptly the ‘‘Prelude”’ of this suite carried 
out the implication of the word!—g pre- 
paratory opening flcurish, a rising of the 
curtain. an explanatory resture of what is 
to come. The peculiar “Forlane”’ ambled 
along its measured rhythm. Héw like 
the skilful Ravel were the bright opening 
and elcsinge portions of the ‘“Rigaudon,”’ 
with the middle section of solo woodwinds 
against the plucked strings! Of particu- 

lar interest, too, were the ending phrases 


(of each section of the suite which ex. | 


pressed briefly and pointedly the essence | 
of what had come before. 

Especially delightful to the aud: inion: 
was the performance of Musorg gssky’s Pre. 
lude, which is said to represent the com- 


‘ing of dawn over the Red Square in 
Moscow. The prelude closes with a sus- 


tained tremolo effect of the strings. Dr 


mw eee Ue a ee. a ; 


anh Bs 


Bip, Jnana 
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‘Koussevitzky made of it an amazing dem- 
onstration of contro! and artistry in 
pianissimo playing. ‘Til Eulenspiegel” is 
from Dr. Koussevitzky’s familiar and for- 
tunate repertory. Last evening, as pre- 
viously, he skilfully presented its bril- 
liant delineative character and lusty tonal 
contrasts. It elicited much applause. 
The same may be said for Chaikovsky’s | 
Fourth Symphony, except that the or- 


ehestra .eemed not to have regained the 
j 


nimble strings touched with glint and 
sheen the meeting and parting strands 
of melody. The inherent airiness of the 
music evoked an independent and de- 
tached life. 

There is a persistent and finally pre- 
vailing theme of sombreness in Brahms’: 
Third Symphony, Dr. Koussevlizky, how- 
ever, emphasized in the opening move: 
ment its ever-present implications 0! 
noble aspiration and heroic achlevement. 


assurance, the fervor, the smooth con-trfe eneouraged the broad melodies, the 


tro] and easy persuasiveness characteris- 
fic of other performances of this com- 
position. The swift pizzicato Scherzo was 
clear and refreshing, The upswelling 


melodies of the second movement conveyed | - ; 
yea idante” and ‘‘Allegretto” as interiudes 


a convincing ardor. J‘ was in transitions 
that the orchestra appe:red to lack its 


accustomed responsivencss, ae ae ee 


At Cambridge 49 2@ §,/ 3 Wiss 

| What began as a hope ahda prediction 
‘in respect t~ the Cambridge concerts of 
‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra be- 
came last evening a firm conviction. 
EHarlier in the season, it appeared that 
i'thos who held tickets to the Thursday 
‘series in Sanders Theater would com- 
‘prise a particularly fortunate class of 
‘listeners. Their good luck in these ear- 
‘lier concerts has been exemplified not 
only by Dr. Koussevitzkys chvice of 
programs but by the mettle and spirit 
of the orchestra as well. Consequently, 
the mildly gracious response of last eve- 
ning’s audience was, to one visitor aft 
least, a littl disappointing. 

T » program contained five pieces In 
all, including one work of formal dimen- 
sions-——-the Third Symphony of Brahms, 
and an early classic—Mozart's ‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik,’ serenade for string 
crchestra. ft also listed a. novelty— 
P'erné’s “Divertissements on a Pastoral 
Theme’; a familiar repertory piece-——the 
Prelude to Wagner’s music-drama, “The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg,’ and one 
of the finest examples of contemporary 
Britis’. music—the ‘‘Norfolk Rhapsody,” 
No. 1, of Vaughan Williams. This is not 
to say tha quantity stood for quality: 
o1. the cont.ary, every item served both 
individually for merit and collectively 
for contrast. That this arrangement pro- 
vided abundant satisfaction was evident 
in the general listening attitude, which 
was attentive. Indeed the applause for 
the Symphony of Brahms recalled Dr. 
Koussevitzky t. the stage for the fa- 


positive accents, the upsurging moods, 
the confident declamations of the individ. 
ual choirs, the sonorous chorus of the 
entire orchestra. He shaped the “An- 


dealing in momentary fancies, half-sad 
half-bright; gravely romantic reflections. 
He urged’ the earnest ‘cellos to asseri 
their stern advice. Again in the final 
movement, he summoned the heroic man- 
ner, yet it now indicated less the br'ght- 
ness of aspiration than the guthority of 
experience, turning toward solemn, in- 
ward truths. So closely intermingled are 
the cheerful and melancholy overtones in 
this music that their relative values will 
appear in a slightly different light in 
every performance. How interesting th» 
thought—and how it insures the immo: 
tality of the piece—that neither conduc- 
tor nor audience will ever find them twice 
the same! 

Pierné’s ‘‘Divertissements” were as en- 
raging as when previously heard in Sym- 
phony Hall. The audience expressed a 
‘ively pleasure in the good humor which 
pervaded them, the skill, with which the 
orchestral assignment were made, and 
especially the ingenulty of the saxophone 
solo, which was played by Mr. Tapley 
‘The “Norfolk Rhapsody” of Williams “x 
haled a salty folk-song atmosphere which 
lingered in the memory long after the 


beautifully sustained final note. 
N.M. J. 


Across the Charles tr 3 [5 sp 


: HE lucid virtuosity of the . boston 
‘h Symphony Orchestra musicians was 

the distinctive pleasure of the con- 
cert in Cambridge last evening. It was 
likewise a particularly necessary qual- 
itv upon this occasion. The audience ar: 
rived shivering from the outside cold: 
s9t within a hall which demands Her 
culean labors from the heating plant 


millar bow °% acknowledgement with the during severe New England winter such 


standing orchestra; and the brisk clap- 
ping followed the Prelude to “The Mas- 
tersingers.” Yet, on the whole, the re 
sponse was surprisingly moderate in view 


as this: remained for a program lacking 
in the obvious ardor and animation 
which might be expected to persuade al 
audience to forget the physical world. 


6+ the enthusiasm which the musicians Consequently,: it Was a Wise judgment 
rave aroused upor other occasions by a on Dr. KkKoussevitzkyv'’s part to have it 
similar readiness of spirit and manner announced that in consideration gi the 


under Dr. Koussevitzky’s baton. 


temperature (which affected the comlort 


In Mozart’s li'tle Serenade, Dr. Kousse- of the audience as well as the tempe! 
vitzky immediately established an amf- of musical instruments) there would be a 
able mood which extended far beyond th® brief pause before the playing of the 


opening piece and which cast an a@ mos 
phere of elegance and cheerfu'ness abou‘ 
the entire program. Setting the mes 


symphony, instead of the customary in- 
termission. ; 
Nevertheless, the program was such 


ures in motion, he let them proceed by as to renew admiration in the orches- 
their own undulating momentum, The tra’s technical resource and artistic re- 


desigr 


‘9, eet 


FADED TEXT 


sponsiveness. All three pieces were 
drawn from Dr. Koussevitzky’s charac- 
teristic repertory: the Neo-Classical ballet 
of Stravinsky (‘‘Apollon Musagete’’), the 
brilliant ‘‘Second Suite’ from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloé,” and the alter- 
nately stern and inspiring Fourth Sym- 
phony, in E minor, of Brahms. Stravin- 
sky’s ballet was as clear and as cool 


‘as the weather. The precise strings 
' transmitted it as music stripped of all 
‘subjective values, save the implication 
-of classical purity; music devoid of emo- 
'tional warmth but translucent with clean 


objective beauty. It afforded mental de- 
light in the contemplation of design; 


aroused aural pleasure for the accuracy 
‘with which motion and tone outlined the 
imagined choreographic pattern. fe 


stimulated, as well, the refleetive interest 
of all who follow the pageant of contem- 
porary creative effort: for it revealed a 
singular phase of the composer's many- 
sided vrenius. 

Nore color, if not romantic warmth, 
wes to he had in the orchestral frag- 
ments from Ravel's “Paphnis and 
Chlee.” These linked rote ces revealed 
agaii for the Cambridge audience Dr. 
ILoussevitzkv's notable skill in music of 
scintiilant impressionism. They have 
been the delight of listeners who have 
heard the orchestra on tour. They won 
last evening the quick admiration of the 
stranger within the gates who accom- 
panied the reviewer and w ho lacked only 
the trip to Cambridge to complete a 
circuit of the country during which 
every major orchestra has been heard. 
It was pleasant to observe the 
of the ¥ 


Strings, 


deftness 
odwind, the brightness of the 
ie beauty of the brass. Of pnar- 
ticular interest-—though thi performance 


{ 
l 
I 


of the first two excerpts had not the 
same alertness f the firfal 
Di. imoussevi 
APhie. / 


third—w4s 
command of detail in 
The Sarpy ily . a eo ry 2 : ‘ 

ne Symphony of Brahms exemplified 


lie Clomax 


the deeper interpret itive Dawe ys which | 


Dr. Koussevitzky constantly discloses in 
music of this composer, as well as in the 
compositions of Beethoven, Schumann. 
strauss and Sibelius. With characteris- 


'tic discernment and logic, the conductor 
| transmitted the Austere mood. ths 
'of exaltation, the introspective 


surges 
reces- 
of the 
n. He invoked the gentle loveliness 
. ie slow movement: made contrast 
With the gracious scherzo: molded the 
mellowed eloquence of the closing meas- 
ures. N. M. J. 


With a Bow to the 


M Y f Dr. Eli 

/ . 

emory oi Dr. ot 
O HONOR the mémory PY alle 
William fliot, the Boston -Sym- 
phony Orchestra last evening played 

rAK Y ng ++ » ’ ’ 

Bac h’'s third Brandenburg Concerto for 

String orchestra, in G major, Schubert’s 

Symphony in B minor (‘Unfinished’’) and 

In " oo “ye wen , ‘ . 

eethoven’s Fifth Symphony, in C minor. 


sions, the firm interlocking force 


It was explained in the program. book 
at Sanders Theater that these were 
favorite composers of Harvard’s -illus- 
| trious president, the hundredth anniver-. 
‘sary of whose birth is being celebrated 
this month. Though the world changes 
rapidly in respect to musie as well as 
education, the atmosphere surrounding 
last evening’s concert implied that as. 
President Eliot builded for permanency | 
so he preferred music of enduring char- 
acter. What pleased President dnd Mrs, 
Eliot as they attended these Cambridge 
| concerts pleases those who attend them 
today and will continue to delight suc- 
ceeding listeners for many years to come, | 
Such was the evidence, at least, of ap-' 
Dlausive response and listening attitude. | 
The audience was notably attentive dur- , 
ing the performance of Schubert’s Sym- 
phony; then clapped steadily until con: | 
ductor and musicians stood to bow; 
acknowledgment together. Even more 
insistent was the applause after the Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. 

Again it appeared as especially for- 

tunate that in the music of Bach, Schu- 
bert and Beethoven, Dr. Koussevitzky 
reveals his distinctive discernment as a 
conductor. Although Dr. Koussevitzky 
has been, on other occasions, more free 
and imaginative in the interpretation of 
music by these composers; has, indeed, 
placed upon their compositions the clear 
imprint of his own personality as is his 
right as a conductor: has even at times | 
electrified his listeners—he seldom has 
conducted with more intense application | 
to ihe task or with greater consideration | 
for unanimity of attack and firmness of 
tone. His concentrated manner was first 
disclosed in the Bach’s Concerto. Hach | 
choir of the strings produced its’ com- 
pact contrapuntal line. The mounting 
Climax of the final movement gave an 
effect both delightful and impressive; de- 
‘lightful for its paradoxical mixture of 
;the complex and the simple; impressive 
| for its sense of power and the stubborn 
| persistence of point against point, from 
sharp violin to solid double bass 

Refinement of tone and delicacy of 
line characterized the performance of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony to an 
unusual degree, particularly in the see- 
ond movement. Dr. Koussevitzky de- 
manded in the pianissimo passages a 
reduction in dynamics beyond what | 
would ordinarily be thought possible | 
‘without impairing tone production. Yet 
every solo player was equal to the oceca- | 
sion and all were responsible for a finely | 
Shaded and beautifully proportioned pers | 

| 


a 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


formance. 
The i*ifth Symphony was played with 
a Simllar concentration and also with a | 
fervor to match the nobility of the music. | 
Hlere Dr. Koussevitzky avoided every 
non-essential and let the composer speak 
for himself. The iterating figures of the 
opening Allegro were terse but: not too 
Sharply broken; tones were firm. HBvery 
phrase in the Andante came clear-cut 
and fully rounded. With an easy yet 
masterful command of the virtuoso or- 
chestra, Dr. Koussevitzky brought the > 
final movement to its triumphant close. | 
N. Mia (Js 


} 
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Concert-Chronicle 


Well Placed Honor 


pieces played at the Symphony Con- 

cert in Cambridge on Thursday eve- 
ning, stood this inscription: “‘The pro- 
eram of this concert honors the memory 
cf Charles Wi liam Eliot, born March20, 
1934.” Below the list stood this note: 


President Miiot was the trusted 
friend and counsellor of Henry L. 
Higginson during the formative years 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and to their co-operative planning 
we owe the long series of the Cam- 
bridge Concerts. Mr. and Mrs. Eliot 
were constant attendant§ at the 
eoncerts, and the compositions of 
Reethoven, Bach and Schubert, which 
are placed on the program tonight, 
were among their favorites. 
President Eliot’s interest in music, 
‘both as a source of enjoyment and 
as an educational influence, Was note- 
worthy. He nrst gave to music a 
definite plece and standing in the cur- 
riculum of an American university. 
The department of musie at Harvard. 
initiated by the president and led by 
Professor Jchn K. Paine, was 4 pio- 
neer. 
At Sanders Theater 

Visitors to these shores from other 
lands and cities generally include a con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra as one of the principal objectives of 
their coming. When their stay 1s brief, 
they are particularly fortunate if they 
are able to hear the orchestra in one of 
the concerts of the Cambridge series In 
Sanders Theater. At Symphony Hall 
they might chance upon one of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s “Bestivals’ or special 
programs with which the conductor en- 
riches the season; this would disclose but 
one aspect of the orchestral picture. Jn 
Cambridge, however, it is not at all 


[1 the program-book, above the list of 


unlikely that they would find a whole} audience are familiar. 


season condensed into one program, 
Such was the case in the final Cam- 
bridge concert last evening. Four com- 
posers contributed to a review. of the 
characteristic highlights of a Kousse- 
vitzkian performance. Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso for String Orchestra in B minor, 
No. 12, upheld the glories of the strings—- 
their sensuous warmth, their serene 
strength, their impressive depths. De- 
bussy’s Prelude, “The Afternoon of 3a 
Faun,” reviewed a familiar delicacy an 
grace of line and cool brilliance of indi- 
vidual instrumental tone. D’Indy's 
Symphonic Variations, “Tstar,’ gave 
proof of the manner in which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s interpretations are able to 


‘had every 
'while in spirit, it was transfused with the 


draw out the essential truth and beauty 
of a score frequently misunderstood or 
generally overlooked. The Second Sym- 
phony of Brahms expanded into the 
sunny measures which gave to the per- 
formance an air of happy satisfaction’ 


and friendly leave-taking. 


It is a matter of no little wonder how 
conductor and orchestra are able to re- 
tain their fresh approach to each day's 
work throughout a full and strenuous 
Chaikovsky festival. In the Prelude of 
Debussy and in the variations of D'Indy, 
there may have been noted an occasional 
stridency and forcing of tone as well as 
a lack of spiritual contact with the music, 
There was no doubt an overflow into 


Sanders Theater of the intensities de-- 


manded by Chaikovsky in 


Hall. 


Symphony 


still a mission of discovery. The player 
answered with tones of glowing strength. 
No detail was overlooked in transmittirys 
the light-streamed and shadow-tinted 
Prelude of Debussy; the woodwinds gave 
their purest tones; the strings found their 
finest lines for this misty, soft-quivering 
impression. Handel’s concerto began 
with a grave and stately motion. Lt 
continued through many middle passages 
as though carried forward by its own im- 
petus while the conductor rested his 
baton and merely watched the flowing 
figures. The largo was solid and deep. 
The final Allegro held an animated fasci- 
nation, 

By every sign of interest and applause, 
the Second Symphony of Brahms not 
only was the most substantial and satis- 
fying portion of the program but had in 
addition the significance of an apotheosis 
of the now completed season. Certainly, 
in the matter of performance it demon- 
strated the proverbial virtuosity of the 
Boston players, and our visiting listener 
reason to feel enlightened; 


sincerity and illuminating fervor with 
which we of the Boston and Cambridge 
The audience last 


evening acknowledged Dr. Koussevitzky's 


bow by rising to applaud as though 


moved by 7) ae MD se. or M. J. 
2 >. ¥ 23 a 


Yet Dr. Koussevitzky turned to, 
the task of disclosing the ‘‘Istar’ theme — 
with aS much elation as though it were) 

3 


With Wagner for 


The Pensi d 
ec 4 / nc 


LTHOUGH the*audienze at Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon was 


| 
| 


smaller than that which usually 
assembles for a Pension Fund Concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; it 
established a new high mark in the 
generosity of its applause. The two bal- 
conles and a fair portion of the main 
floor were filled; some of the higher-priced 
seats, however, were vacant. Yet those 
who came gave unstinted approval of 
the bounteous ‘‘all-Wagner’”’ feast which 
was set before them. 

“The Ride of the Valkyries’ and the 
Overture to Tannhiiuser’’ were the par- 
ticular favorites of the afternoon. The 
obvious comment weuld be that the 
audience was merely running true to 
form by clapping the loudest for the 
music which produced the largest volume 
of zound. At the same time, these items 
were the most deserving of applause be- 
cause they were brilliantly played, rep- 
resenting, as they did, conductor and mu- 
sicians in their most eloquent manner. 
The turbulent Overture to “‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’”’ which began the program, 
was an exception to the case. It is not 
in the active repertory of the orchestra 
and Dr. Koussevitzky, understandably 
enough, has not found it responsive to 
the intimate and revealing attention 
which has made his interpretation of cer- 
tain ot... Waenerian excer ts so in- 
spiring. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s performance of the 
Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin”’ frequently has 
been memorable. The accuracy and re- 
finement of the Boston Symphony strings 
makes possible a peculiarly exa.ced mood 
—aq reverent, spiritual atmosphere sel- 
dom approached by other orchestras. Dr. 
Koussevitzky also plays this music more 
slowly than most conductors, and yes- 
terday he retarded his beat even beyond 
what is customary for him in the com- 
positions of Wagner. It was as though 
the music were evoking an almost static 
spirituality which would become a per- 
manent part of consciousness. 

A similar concentration and restraint 
were observable in ‘‘A Siegfried Idyl,”’ 
though here tempi and rhythm were 
more varied. “A Siegfried Idyl’’ is an- 
other of the Wagnerian scores in which 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s performance rises to 
the higher level of interpretation and 
revelation. The program also contained 
portions of the music-drama, “The Twi- 
light of the Gods,’’ which were combined 
under the title, ‘“Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- 
ney.’’ The performance wAs-notable for 
the tonal beauty of the strings and the 
purity of the woodwind voices. There 
were portions, however, which fell short 
of the usual Boston Symphony Orchestra 
standard. It was, in general, an after- 
noon to glorify the richness of tone and 


{ 


suavity of manner of which the Boston 
musicians are capable. Although in at 
least two instances (‘The Ride of the 
Valkyries” and the Overture to ‘‘Tann- 
hiuser”’) it provided the noble utterance 
which is trequently characteristio of the 
music of Wagner, it avoided confident 
and full-throated eloquence in favor of 
fine shading and painstaking care in 
phrasing. N. M. J. 


SYMPHON 
IN PENSION 
CONCERT 


All Wagner List for 
First of Affairs 


for Fund © 
di eet FF } bad 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Offering a programme drawn 


wholly from the music of Wagner, 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the Symphony. 
Orchestra gave, yesterday afternoon 
at Symphony Hall, the first of the 
seasons concerts in aid of the orches- 
tra’s Pension Fund, and, mirabile 


dictu, plaved to several rows of empty 
seats. 


el eed 


ENTHUSIASM IN AUDIENCE 


The reason for this rare and unwel- 


come phenomenon was clear enough, 


The concert had been annotnced, then 
cancelled, and a bare week ago an- 


nounced today. But for this circum- 


stance, hard times or no hard times, 
the hall undoubtedly would have been 
filled. But the audience of yesterday, 
which for many concerts would be ac- 
counted a large one, developed a high 
degree of enthusiasm at the end of the 
first number on the programme, the 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 
and maintained that enthusiasm until 
the end, with the result that, at the 
conclusion of every piece, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzkv was obliged to have his players 
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overtures, that the ‘‘Ride of the Val- 


rise and bow in acknowledgement of of the Valkyries” from ‘‘The Valkyries,’ 
the applause. 


; ; “Siegfried’s Ascent of Brunnhilde’s 
Not much given to experimenting in Rock,” from “Siegfried,” and the 


the matter of Wagnerian programmes, | oyckestral portions of ‘The Dusk of 


‘Dr. Koussevitzky offered yesterday 4}! 4). Gods” called “Daybreak and Sieg- 


list of stock excerpts from the operas 
and music-dramas, plus the “Siegfried 
Idyl.” | 


fried’s Rhine Journey.’’ There were 
also ‘‘A Siegfried Idyll’? and the over- 
ture to ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ | 
Richard Wagner was a favored son 
of the gods, one of a few musical 
colossi, the greatest composer of mu6ic | 
dramas whom the world has known. | 
All this has been said before. It will 
be said again, for in this careless, | 
hurried day, when ,the general sense | 
of esthetic values is sadly out of bal-| 
ance, it is well to reconsider the worth | 
of great men of the past. Apart from | 
the vast number of innovations which | 
Wagner introduced into the technique | 
of writing for orchestra, an achieve-| 
ment which still inspires wonder, he | 
had an incredibly fertile gift for in-| 
venting musical themes. : 
Consider the eight fragments heard | 
yesterday, only a very small part of | 
to “The Flying Dutchman,” as above Wagner’s greatest music. Here are to | 
mentioned, and to “Tannhauser,’’ the be found melody after melody, har-- 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” and the ‘‘Ride| monic sequences in profusion, differ- | 
of the Valkyries.” | ing in character and substance, yet all | 
' bearing the imprint of Wagner’s in- 

The “Idyl” Notable | imitable style. PAI these xodenl a 

The most notable performance of the Wide variety of emotions and ideas, 
afternoon was that of the ‘Siegfried from the most subtle to the most ele- 
Idyl.’” The rare eloquence which Dr. mental; nearly all bear that indefi jabdle 
Koussevitzky and his men consistently validity, the sense of a distinctive 
achieved here was often present in the and completed utterance that proclaims | 
playing of the other numbers; in par- them creations of genius, Wagner | 
ticular, Dr. Koussevitzky proved him- srowed the breadth of his imagination | 
self sympathetic to the joint excerpt when he penned “The Flying Dutch- | 
from “Siegfried” and ‘‘Gotterdam- man,’’ whose best parts are in essence | 
merung,” although it was to be wished as truly Wagnerian as anything he, 
that the trombones had had a rounder, | 


wrote later. | 
more organ-like tone when they made In the years that followed he de- 
their celebrated entrance in the Rhine- 


veloped these powers as an athlete de- | 
Journey. The Wagnerian purist might velops already sound muscles. “Tris- 
also have objected that brass and per- tan”’ and all that followed reveal Wag-. 
cussion were over-strenuous in the two ner’s creative powers at their full, | 
working through a umified and refined 
style. The progress of this growth is 
shown plainly in the music that Dr 
Koussevitzky read so marvelously yes- | 
terday. | 


Connects Excerpts 


For the first time here, if memory 
serves, he conducted yesterday the 
triple fragment that includes Siegfried’s | 
ascent and gaining of Brunnhilde’s rock | 
in “Siegfried,’’ passes to the music that. 
paints the coming of dawn in the first 
act of “Gotterdammerung,”’ includes a 
few pages of the subsequent duet be- 
tween Siegfried and Brunnhilde, and_ 
ends with the musical description of 
Siegfried’s journey down the Rhine. 
Oddly enough, the programme yester- 
day specified only the Rhine-Journey, 
and the uninitiated listener must have | 
felt the first part of the music singu- 
larly undescriptive of such adventure. 
For the rest, there were the overtures 


kyries’ was hurried, and the ‘‘Lohen- 
grin’ Prelude dragged. 

Yet, in each case, Dr, Koussevitzky’s 
departure from tradition gained an un- | 
deniable effect, and an effect which his It is beyond understanding how any, | 
audience of yesterday plainly relished. who really comprehend the immensity | 

>” he | of Wagner’s genius, can speak of him 
| patronizingly, as do certain of the mu- 


| Sical intelligentsia today. Surely their 


SYMPHONY HALL ‘enthusiasm for all that is up-to-the- 


‘minute has distorted their perspective | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra | o¢ the past. . | 


| Only an everemphasis of the brass | 


Music by Richard Wagner Silled the Pinte AB marred Dr Koussevitzky’s | 


program of the special concert which interpretations. Otherwise the perform- 
Dr Koussevitzky conducted yesterday ances were of the splendor that can 
afternoon for the benefit of the Boston come but from one of the finest or- 
Symphony Orchestra’s Pension Fund. chestras in the world. C. W, D. 


This fund is used to care for retired 10 2 Cc frm k 


members of the orchestra. The audi- Pension ni Concert 


aoe. One demonsanyt The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
The overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutch- co algong pollicr gyschinen St pr abot 

man” was followed by the prelude to 
4 , in Symphony Hall in aid of its pen- 


“Lohengrin,” four excerpts from ‘'The 
Ring of the Nibelungen,” ‘‘The Ride sion fund. The program was made 


TORN PAGE 


up of these excerpts trom the music 
dramas of Richard Wagner: Over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” the Parting 
with Briinnhilde and Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey, the Ride of the 
Valkyrs, the “Siegfried Idyl”’ and 
the “Tannhéauser” Overture. 

The audience was large, but not 
large enough to fill the hall. It was, 
however, very applausive, and the 
conductor shared the plaudits with | 
the players after nearly every 
number. The best playing of the 
afternoon was done in the “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture and in the 
“Siegfried Idyl,” the former highly 
dramatized and the latter tenderly 
nostalgic. The intonation of the 
violins was not impeccable in the 
“Lohengrin” Prelude and the brass 
misbehaved in the Rhine Journey. 
The tawdriness of the Valkyrs’ Ride 
was emphasized by its performance. 
Considering the virtuosity of the or- 
chestra, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that these shortcomings 
were due primarily to lack of 
adequate rehearsal for this concert. 

L. A. S. 
“Popular Wagner” ~° 


ATE last week the managing commit. 
tee of the Pension Fund of the 


Symphony Orchestra resolved upon 
an experiment with ‘‘popular Wagner’’— 
that is to sav a concert of favorite num.- 
hers from his music at. modest 
Since the numbers were all repertory 
pieces and so required little preparation, 
the committee also decided upon an im 
mediate test. No farther away than next 
Sundav afternoon Dr. Kkoussevitzky and 
the orchestra will be heard in a “Wagner 
Concert” at Symphony Hall for which 
prices will rise from fifty cents, through 
$1 and $1.50, to two dollars, all without 
tax. The program, in which the orches- 
tra will be unassisted, will traverse these 
numbers: 

Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ 
Siegfried’s ‘‘Rhine-Journey '’ 
from ‘‘Godtterdammerung’’ 

Ride of the Valkyrs from ‘*‘Die Walkure 
Siegfried Idy! 

Overture to ‘‘Tanfihauser’ 


prices, 


| whose 


Paired Masters 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, Wno 
nas a following in Boston, and Mr, Spald- | 
ing, the violinist, Who is equally for- 
tyunate, are joining together again for 
eoncerts of sonatas. As present plans 
stand, thev are likelv to be heard in two 
at Boston in Jordan Hall at midwinter. | 
The pious hope is in order that there will | 
he little cr no Beethoven on their pro-| 
crams. For the while this town is bear- | 
ing as best it may a plethora of the great |! 
Ludwig. 


When Compared 


About once in so often, writes Pierre 
Key in The Hartford Courant, I receive 
It is about orchestras, and 
As if any one per- 
question to the! 
minority con- 
Vet there is always the tempta- 


a query. 
their relative status. 
son could answer that 
satisfaction of even the 
cerned. 


tion to try to decide whether the Boston 


Symphony, the Philadelphia Orchestra, or 


the New York Philharmonic stands first 


in their class on this continent, 


Esti- 


mating the tonal, musical and technical 
abilities of an orchestra is or is not easv 
—according to one’s mood or self-assur- 
ance. For me it has always seemed to 
resolve itself into a matter of opinion. 


To rate any 
all-—is rather taking a chance. 


orchestra first—leader of 
Still, I 


confess to being partial to the Boston 
Symphony; putting the Philadelphians 


next on my 
Philharmonic third 


clear Add 
Heifetz Plus 


Koussevitzky 


An Over-Neglected Composer 
Finds Room and Welcome 
At Symphony Hall © 

ag" ha (38 


HERE may yet be more room for 

Elgar at the Symphony Concerts. 

A# it is, his music is relatively 

unknown there. At various inter- 
Vals One or another conductor remembers 
his “Enigma” Variations and audiences 
hear them with seeming interest. ~ His 
two Symphonies have lain neglected 
through twenty years; his occasional] 
Overtures as long; while on Sunday for 
the first time his Concerto for Violin had 
place, not in a subscription. concert, but 
In an occasional concert for the Pension 
Fund of the orchestra. It owed that be- 
lated entrance to the presence of Mr. 
Heifetz, who wished to play it and to) 

wishes all concerned readily 


agreed. With time we in Boston may 


'a@lso hear the Concerto for Violoncello 


which some count as high in the meager: 
‘literature’ of that instrument as within 
the larger field the Concerto for Violin 
now stands. 

The tradition of Elgar the boresome is 
of long standing in American concert- 
halls. His oratorios came and went, leav- 
ing only ‘“‘The Dream of Gerontius”’ be- 
hind for oecasionai performance, oftener 


| prompted by the Catholic text and mood 


than by the musical content. 


The Eng- 
lish waves of admiratio 


for his Sym- 


own personal list, and the 


| 


} 





phonies carried them overseas. From 
the first coming most of the elder tribe 
of reviewers set their pens against them. 
They were long, mannered, pretentious, 
stodgy. What else was there to expect | 
from an English composer of the Victo- 
rian and the Edwardian day? Like Mahler | 
or Bruckner, Elgar became target for 
-formulas of monotonous dispraise. ‘To 
what extent audiences shared in those 
reactions is difficult to say. Enough that 
conductors heard and heeded. 
Elgar’s ‘‘Falstaff,”’ often set high in the 
whole body of his work, barely gained 
American performance. ° His Concertos 
fared no better until young men in an- 
other time—Mr. Heifetz and Mr. Menu- 
hin for example—revived the violin- 
piece. As at Symphony Hall on Sunday 
audiences of no small numbers heard 
them gladly. On the stage. and béfore 
it a new generation has brought back 
Mahler and Bruckner to just place in 
our concert-halls. It may be doing like- 
wise by Elgar. With Vaughan Williams, 
Holst and Bax beside him, the “‘unmusl: | 
cal English’ are now a vanished prejudice. | 
Not that Sir Edward's Violin-Concerto, 
as Mr. Heifetz, Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra played it, is without blemish. 
As in his other music he wanders sudden- | 
ly into a by-path that catches his fancy, 
as abruptly leaves it; returns to the main 
thread of his discourse. He has, and re- | 
peats, his formulas in a given circum- | 
stance, as what composer from Bach and 
Beethoven to Stravinsky and Hindemith 
has not? A plenteous spirit, he does not 
always measure his abundance in ideas 
ena decoration; begins better than he 
ends. Being English, he can fall away 
from emotion into the sentiment that 
is emotion unpoised. Earnest in his musi- 
cal mind, dignified in his musical bear- 
ing, it is easy to accuse him, here and 
there, of goin~ deliberately noble. He 
also writes in the idiom of his more pro- 
ductive vears, at the turn into the 
twentieth century and through the first 
decade thereof. Yet what he has ‘assiml- 
lated. from Wagner, or Brahms, or 
Sicauss, reappears in @ musical speech 
of his own. For his time, as one of our 
young moderns was saying on Sunday, 
he is not half-bad. Nor even a quarter. 
On the positive and more important 
side, the violin-concerto subdues manner- 
ism and overpasses limitation. The slow 
movement diffuses a tranquil atmosphere, 
pursues a quiet musing, moves in a sun- 
lit-hage of tone, as truly English as many 
4 page in Vaughan Williams’s “Pastoral 
Symphony’—and no more to be resisted. 
The accompanied cadenza in the finale 
is a tour de force of virtuoso-music, 
striking off sparks at every turn only to 
be subdued and held to contemplative 
mood, as though the whole concerto were 
unfolding itself in epitome before both 
composer and violinist. A thrust up- 
ward: the mood dissipates; the finale, 
again alight with bravura, flings forward 
to swift close. 
Here are works of the imagination as 
truly as through the first movement g0 
works of the mind. Creative energy in- 


vents, orders and unfolds; warms into 
emotion; so releases a second melody that 
the violin may sing into beauty; while 
around the orchestra sets in iridescent 
background. In this first movement; for 
that matter in both the second and third, 
Elgar, like Beetnoven in his Concerto, is 
writing for the violin and for no other 
instrument; but for a violinist who is also 
musician. 


et eee 


In these years of young prime Mr. Hei- 


fetz is altogether such. His command of 


technical means is instant, sure and 


pliant, as unobtruded as it is inexhausti- | 


ble. He uses it, first, to generate a tone 
that is its own beauty, its own emotion; 
that the finest of ears and fingers hold 
true; that in character seems the very 
voice of the violin for once unflawed 
and unalloved. In this tone Mr. Heifetz 
reveals the thought of the composer until 
it runs clear, manifold and full. With it 
again he warms the composer's emotion, 
releases the composer’s mood; glamours 
such imaginative pages as the accom- 
panied cadenza; enriches such melodies as 
those that fall to the violin in the first 
movement and again in the slow division. 
In him, the most musical of violinists that 
this day knows, the younger generation 
rises to replace the old. If a recital may 
not lure him to Boston a Symphony Con- 
cert does, to the rare pleasure and the 
deepened experience of those that hear. 

There was reason once more to praise 
Dr. KoussevitzkKy’s flair for concertos. 
Not one of his predecessors at Symphony 
Hall has so insisted that such pieces are 
music as well virtuoso-vehicles; so sensi- 
tively held the balance between com- 


'poser and virtuoso; so assiduously fitted 


the orchestra into the whole, as_ back- 
eround, in dialogue or for euphonies... . 
To themselves on Sunday conductor and 
orchestra took the Prelude to ‘‘Die Meis- 
tersinger’’ in which he has at last found 
the golden mean between too swift and 
too slow a pace for Wagner’s on-sweep- 
ing stream; three of SBrahms’s high- 
rhythmed or wistful-tuned Hungarian 
dances; the tour de force of resource and 
reiteration until the final change of key 
flames upon every hearer, which is 
Ravel's “Bolero.” <A trick, if one likes to 
turn prig and belittle such mastery, but 
even so a trick that scarcely another com- 
poser can do. The only companion-piece 
is Ravel’s own ‘“‘Tzigane.’’ Hm. T. P. 
. 2 


NSION “UND CONCERT 
By GEORGE S. McMANUS 


Program—Wagner, Prelude to, Die Mei- 
stersinger: Elgar, Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra: Brahms, Three Hungarian dances. 
Ravel, ‘“Bolero."’ Soloist, Jascha Heifetz; 
conductor, Dr. Koussevitzky. 


There was great enthusiasm at yes- 
terday’s concert for the pension fund of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at 


which Jascha Heifetz was the soloist. 
A miscellaneous program, not an un- 


nn ee, lL A - 


welcome change, gave the orchestra op- | 


portunity for some very brilliant and 
effective playing, despite weather condi- 
tions that were trying for strings. | 

Mr. Heifetz played the Elgar violin 


concerto in such a manner as to bring 
himself a veritable ovation. The Elgar 


concerto. is springing into renewed pop- 
ularity and promises. to become an 4l- 
most fashionable number in the violin 
repertoire. It is a difficult and not al- 
ways grateful work, yet contains some 
of the finest of Elgar’s ideas. It is 
very closely knit, and it is not always 
easy for the violin to penetrate the 
orchestral texture. Elgar is one of the 
great modern masters of the orchestra 
and one of the few present-day writers 
who can write a fine orchestral tutti, 
for he has a deeper sense of concerto 
style than to regard it as mere display 
for a sOlo instrument. Mr. Heifetz's 
playing exhibited all the amazing quali- 
ties that are associated with his per- 
formances. The end of the slow move- 
ment was done with a profound beauty 
that brought an outburst of spontane- 
ous recognition from the orchestra as 
well as the audience. To all his re- 
markable viOlinistic qualities, Mr. Hei- 
fetz adds a dignity of bearing that is 
most refreshing, in these days when so 
many artists indulge in applause-beg- 
ging tricks. Yet one seldom hears such 
applause as was the reward of Mr. 
Heifetz yesterday. When an artist is 
able and willing to let his performance 
be the sole reason for applause, we can 
be but thankful. Such an attitude is 
that of the true artist in every sense 
of the word. His path will be one 
of greater and greater SUCCESS. me 
*Koussevitzky and his orchestra were 
properly included in the applause that 
came at the end of the Elgar. 

The program began with Waener’s 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’-—a stir- 
ying performance. Here Dr, Kousse- 
viizky focuses attention on single lines 
of melody, which gives an unusual pene- 
tration to the tone, but has a tendency 
to denude the whole of a_ certain 
warmth. 

The Branms Hungarian dances were 
played with such great zest as to call 
forth great approbation after each one. 
Ravel’s “Bolero” apparently has lost 
none of its hypnotic power. It remains 
s most grateful vehicle for such an 
orchestra as the Boston Symphony and 
such a conductor as Dr. Koussevitky, 
There is abundant reason to wonder at 
any drummer who can face the mes- 
merizing task of playing the same figure 
for as many bars as this piece calls 
for, without making a mistake. 


M USI» ¢ 
oe: Fénd Concert ( 2 


Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Con- 
certo was the centerpiece of the con~— 
cert given yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall by the Boston Sym-_ 
phony Orchestra in aid of its Pen-. 
sion Fund. This concerto had never 
‘before been played at a concert of 
‘the Boston orchestra, and it hada) 
been heard only once before in this | 
‘city, although it was written nearly 


a quarter of a century ago, Mr. 
Jascha Heifetz was the soloist on 
the present occasion. | 

- Elgar’s Concerto, to one hearing 
it for the first time, seemed a musi- 
cally interesting contribution to the | 
literature of the violin. That is to) 
| Say, it is well constructed, and from | 
the viewpoint of technical composi- | 
tion the work of a master hand, It 
is at the same time essentially 
lyrical in its substance, and conse- 
quently holds considerable popular 
appeal. The work is symphonic in 
structure, but the solo instrument, | 
although it does not dominate, has | 
a fair allotment of displayful pas- 
Sages, calculated to appeal to the 
admirers of a virtuoso technique. 

On the other hand, the concerto 
has obvious shortcomings, Its the- 
matic material is never distin- | 
guished, and often it is downright | 
banal. Yet the composer appears to 
be so fond of his themes that he 
tends to insist upon them to the 
point of boredom. Several of his 
melodies have the flavor of folk songs 
—but the kind of folk song that 
would adapt itself to the slow move- 
ment of a “New World” Symphony 
or even to a musical comedy hum- 
ber, The rhythmical interest of 
the work is slight. And although . 
the composer is &@ master of compo- 
Sition he is by no means a master | 
of orchestral color. On the whole, 
we cannot be surprised that this | 
concerto has not been more popu-— 
lar, nor can we fee] that it is likely 
to become one of the major items 
of the violin repertory. 

The performance was brilliant, 
and Mr. Heifetz, Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra all deservedly 
shared in a prolonged ovation. 

The concert opened with the 


“Meistersinger” Prelude, which had 


an eloguent proclamation, some- 
what marred by too much emphasis 
on the kettledrums. After the inter- 
mission the Brahms Three Hunga- 
rian Dances were played witha 
dazzling virtuosity seldom equaled | 


even by this orchestra. The Ravel | 
“Bolero” was the final number. 
L.A. 5S. 
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HEIFEIZ — 


While unmistakably Elgar’s, the music | 
has yet its occasional suggestion of 
Brahms. There is, indeed, a brief and 
unconscious quotation:, at the outset 


‘the chief theme of the second movement 


PENSION 
SOLOIST 


Violinist Plays Elgar's 
Concerto With 
Symphony 


Mab HVPE of 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


On Dec. 12, 1911, Albert Spald- 
ing and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Frederick Stock, gave 
in Symphony Hall the first American 
performance of the violin Concerto 
of Sir Edward Elgar, which then re- 
mained unheard in that auditorium 
until Jascha Heifetz played it yes- 
terday afternoon at the Symphony 


Orchestra’s second Pension Fund 


js identical with that of Brahm’s Inter- 


mezzo in A major. 

Certainly this concerto could have had 
no more eloquent presentation than yes- 
terdayv it received, It is idle at this 
time to emphasize the eminence of Dr, 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Orchestra, 
but this is perhaps a fitting occasion 
to suggést that Mr. Heifetz is today a 
violinist without a peer. 

For beginning to yesterday’s concert 
came the prélude to Wagner's “Die 
Meistersinger” in a performance notable 
for clarity, balance and judicious choice 
of tempo. Following the concerto came 
three Hungarian dances of Brahms and 
Ravel's Bolero. The audience, which 
left few seats unfilled, received with 
énthusiasm all it heard, 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Bach’s B Minor Mass 


Not the least of Dr Koussevitzky’s 
labors which have made us debtors 
to him during his 10 years as con- 
ductor of the Boston — Symphony 
Orchestra have been his perform- 
ances of great choral masterpieces. 
He has exercised his powers upon 
the Mass in B Minor by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, Beethoven's “Missa 
Solemnis,” and the ‘‘German Requiem 
of Brahms, colossal works which 
either had gone unplayed for many 
years or not at all by the Boston 
Symphony. Once again, for the 
fourth time in as many seasons, he 
conducted Bach’s Mass in Symphony 
Hall yesterday, at a special concert 
for the benefit of the Orchestra’s pen- | 


Though all concerned in the per- 
formance were roundly applauded at 
the end of the first section, the con- 
clusion: of the final chorus, “Dona 


may best be termed a ‘“‘demonstra- 
tion.” There were handclapping and 
cheers, and. when Mr Woodworth ap- 
peared in tow of Dr Koussevitzky 
the stamping and yelling must surely 
have lifted the eaves of Symphony 
Hall, Though Mr Woodworth re- 
mained modestly out of sight during 
the performance, it was he who did 
perhaps the hardest work of all—that 
of preparing the choruses. 

His meticulous drilling, the young 
fresh voices and intelligence of the 
choristers, and Dr Koussevitzky’s dra- 
matic reading contributed mosi to a 
truly electrifying performance. Just 
what all this meant can be fuily ap- 
preciated only by those cognjzant of 
the nature of the Mass, ana of the 
expressive and technical difficulties 
involved. Bach’s prodigious poly- 
phony is hard to sing, and a con- 
ductor is well put to it in keeping 
vocalists and orchestra together. 

The hard-worked cantor of St 
Thomas’ was guided in the creation 
of his Mass a pervading idea of de- 
votional simplicity, and a lofty spirit 
of worship. His technical resources 
may seem to have been slender, and 
the deceptive purity of his style to 
have been simple, when compared to 
the operatic pretensions of Verdi, 
Gounod and other Sons of the 19th 
century. In a sense he was simple, 
expressively speaking, where they 
were concerned with ~~ sonorous 
“éffects,” but his Mass has retained 
its essential nobility for two cen- 


‘ 
nobis pacem” was a signal for what i 


| Mr McClosky with obvious pains tO | 


make ach’s. fi tion fectly | 
* = = 9 ee. i ag 
BACH’S B MAYOR MASS © 

| By GEORGE 8S. McMANUS | 
Bach’s B minor mass, given at yes- 
terday’s concert for the pension fund 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
drew the seasSon’s largest audience to 
Symphony hall, Members of the or- 


chestra joined forces with the Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, all under the direction of Dr. 
Kouscevitzky. The soloists were Olga 
Averino, soprano; Margaret Matzenauer, 
mezzo-soprano; Richard Crooks, tenor; 
David Blair McClosky, baritone. . In- 
strumental solos, occurring preludes or 
interludes to numerous vocal solos in 
the Mass, were played by Richard 
Burgin, Louis Speyer, George Boettcher 
and Jean Devergie. Albert Snow played 
certain continuo parts on the organ. 

To see an audience of such size and 
to see it give way to the spell of Bach’s 
music as completely as it did yesterday, 
is a tribute to the fundamental taste 
of a great public. Recitalists of various 
types could have learned a lesson at 
yesterday’s concert, Too many live and 
have their being in the delusion that to 
succeed with a large public, they must 
compromise in the standard of pieces 
played or sung, little realizing that their 
very attitude is a confession of their 
lack of faith in the potency of 
their art. 

From the opening “Kyrie eleison” to 
the final “Dona nobis pacem,” the audi- 
ence lived with all that the conductor 
and his artists offered them: lived with 
it and gave it their undivided . atten- 
tion, The Mass was given in two parts, 


ituries. They now appear to have at an afternoon and an evening per- 
'latked Bach’s spiritual qualities, 10"mance. The applause at the end of 
‘without which, probably, the Mass ‘#e afternoon performance was great; | 


Concert of the season. sion fund. 


The choral parts were sung by the | 
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ATTRACTIVE TO HEAR 


In the words of Lawrence Gilman, 
who lately heard Mr. Heifetz play this 
concerto in Néw York, the piece is one 
of the very féw specimens of its kind 
that appeals to an adult musical intelli- 
gence. It is, besides that, singularly 
gratifying and attractive to hear, which 
makes its general neglect by violinists 


the more surprising, But at least Mr. | 


Heifetz is making amends, and those 
who heard the concerto vesterday from 
him and Dr. Koussevitzky owe them 
both a debt of gratitude. 


The themes of this concerto, which | 


many of us were hearing yesterday for 
the first time, are vital and individual 
if, like other of Sir Edward’s melodic 


thoughts, not always of the highest dis- | 


tinction. 


Is Soundly Built 


The concerto is soundly built and the. 
musical interest constantly sustained. | 
slumps nor arid 
The most striking passage | 
is the accompanied cadenza in the last | 


There are neither 
stretches. 
which 


movement in certain of the 


earlier themes of the work are intro- | 


duced. 


Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe | 
Choral Society, both organizations | 
having this year been trained by G. | 
Wallace Woodworth during the ab- 

sence from Harvard, on a sabbatical | 
year’s leave, of Dr Archibald T. Davi- | 
son. Two of the soloists, Margaret 

Matzenauer, contralto, and Richard 

Crooks, tenor, had been engaged for 

the three preceding presentations of 

the Mass. The other two were Olga 

Averino, soprano, and David Blair 

McClosky, baritone. Instrumental 

solos were played by the following: 

Richard Burgin, violin; Georg Boett- | 
cher, horn, and Louis Speyer and 
Jean Devergie, oboe d’amore., Albert. 
Snow was organist. Although the. 
player of the difficult part, written | 
so high for trumpet, was unidentified | 
on the program, he was presumably 
Mr Mager, first trumpet of the; 
Orchestra. The Mass, as in the past, 

was given in two sections, from 4:30, 
until shortly before 6, and from 8:30 
until a quarter to 10. All seats were 
taken, and many stood in the lower 
side aisles. 


could never have been written. This 
score is as far removed from the con- 
ventional (and therefore more or less 
artificial) oratorio, as can be im- 
agined. Only those who share to a 
degree the integrity of intellect and 
the spiritual fineness that was Bach’s 
can fully understand the poignance, 
the grief, and hope, the upswelling 
joyous fervor that inform variously 
such transcendent creations as the 
contralto aria “Agnus Dei,” the 
choruses “Gloria in Excelsis,” “Cum 
Ssancto Spiritu,” “Et Resurrexit,” 
“Credo in unum Deo” and “Dona 
Nobis, Pacem.” 

Dr Koussevitzky’s reading bore the 
qualities of clarity and intensity and 
excellence of balance between sing- 
ers and orchestra that have so long 
been familiar here. Though one sus- 
pected that fervor occasionally got 
the upper hand of devotion, this 
reading was irresistible. Mr Crooks 
and Mme Matzenauer—while she was 
prone to sentimentalize the “Agnus 
Dei’—proved the finer of the soloists. 
Yet Mme Averino sang tastefully, and 


in the evening it knew no bounds. 
Conductor, soloists, chorus and orches- 
tra, were applauded to the _ limit. 
Finally G. Wallace Woodworth, who 
had prepared the choruses with the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society, was brought on to the 
stage by Dr. Koussevitzky to receive a 
veritable ovation. 

That Dr. Koussevitzky had given 
zealously, unsparingly, of himself to 
mold these forces into a unity unusual, 
was, of course, foreseen. It is a great 
privilege for the young people of the 
chorus to have the opportunity to make 
the Bach Mass so much a part of their 
lives and to finally perform it under 
the magnetic and imaginative leader- 
Ship of Dr. Koussevitzky. ‘There were 
superb features in yesterday’s perform- 
ance; there were others less admirable. 
The soloists sang with complete devo- 
tion and gave of their best, the diffi- 
culties besetting them in this work are 
perhaps not always obvious, but they 
are profound. 

Such enthusiasm as was the reward 
of yesterday’s performance _ surely 
speaks more than any critical bickering. 
Yet with all due respect to Dr. 
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Koussevitzky and despite our constantly 
growing admiration for the expanding 
versatility of his art, we cannot put 
his interpretation of the Bach B minor 
Mass on the same high level as some 
of his other recent accomplishments, 
To us his results, in this case, are more 
dramatic than sublime; more tradi- 
tional than spiritual. 

The orchestra was treated more in 
the way Handelian works can be pro- 
jected than in Bach’s way. Schweitzer 
calls attention to the fact that “‘“Bach’'s 
orchestra does not accompany the 
chorus, but is a partner on equal rights. 
There is no such thing as an orchestral 
equivalent to 150 voices.” 

In yesterday’s performance a good 
deal of Bach’s magnificent counterpoint 
was lost, partly for the reason that the 
woodwinds could not penetrate the 
choral mass; and partly because the 
orchestral bass was often unduly sup- 
pressed. There was scarcely a cadence 
of importance that was not drawn out 
of scale by ritards that were brought 
in regardless of texture and regardless 
of the meaning of the words, It is 
impossible to make that which is as 
truly and simply impressive more im-~ 
pressive. These fritards, when con-~- 
stantly encountered, merely denature 
that sublimity which is Bach’s, ‘The 
same can be said for taking certain 
tempos too slowly and for occasionally 
exaggerated dynamics. The unalloyed 
simplicity and directness which are giv- 
ing such power to many of the 
Koussevitzky performances was, to US, 
somewhat lacking yesterday. The 


Youssevitzky resources are too great, 
too versatile, to adopt these “tradi- 
tional’ by-paths. 


DOUBLE 
PENSION 


~ CONCERT 
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Bach’s Mass in Two 


Sessions by Chorus 


dS 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday afternoon and evening, Tot@ble beauty iof tone; Mme. Averino 


at Symphony Hall, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, aided by the Har- 


‘vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 


Cxoral Socicty, performed, under Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s direction,.the B Minor 
Mass of Bach. This two-session con- 
cert was given in aid of the Orches- 
tra’s Pension Fund, and was attended 
by an audience that filled every place 
and even overflowed into the aisles. 


NINE SOLOISTS 


For seto singers this performance of 
the Mass, the third now to have been 
given here by these forces, offered Olga 
Averino, soprano; Margaret Matzenauer, 


mezzo-soprano; Richard Crooks, tenor, 
and David Blair McClosky, baritone. 
These members of the orchestra were 
also listed on the programme as solo- 
ists: Richard Burgin, violin; Louis 
Spever and Jean Devergie, oboes 
cd’amore, and Georg Boettcher, horn. 
Albert Snow was the organist. 

There is no need at this time to go 
extensively into a_ discussion of the 
Mass itself. Though some devout Bach- 
ites will not have it so, the work is 
no more all sublimity than, to make a 
gecular comparison, Wagner’s ‘Tristan 
end Isolde” is all eastasy. One need 
not be unappreciative of the rapt beauty 
of the “Qui tollis,’’ the exaltation of 
the “Cum sancto spiritu,’’ the pathos of 
the “Crucifixus,’’ the charm of the en- 
twining obes d’amore round the baritone 
Voice in the “Et in spiritum sanctum,” 
even while declaring that there are 
numbers in the Mass which would never 
have attracted great attention if di- 
vorced from their august surroundings, 
that there are pages that were for Bach 
but work-a-day counterpoint, that the 
treatment of the solo voice is sometimes 
ungrateful. 


Singing Noteworthy 


The performance yesterday was in 
many respects the finest of the three 
which Dr. Koussevitzky has given us, 
The present chorus, trained this year 
by G. Wallace Woodworth, approaches 
more nearly to the standard of a pro- 
fessional body of singers than did any 
of its predecessors. The tonal quality 
vesterday in, all departments was ex- 
cellent. 

Passages that would be difficult for 
# solo voice were sung with ease and 
accuracy byw the various choirs, while 
with Dr. Kgussevitzky to inspire, them 
the fervor and devotion of these young 
@ingers wast but to be expecged, 


rap Applauds apelas 


In the s@lo singers, again, the per- 
PO AAP A FORKS IL. £0 ate, Ta 
Mme. Matzenauer, in the first\ypart of 
the Mass, fell two of the least re- 
warding of thi: solo numbers, but she 
was given a chance to shine in the 
“Agnus Dei.” Mr. Crooks sang with 


acquitted herself with distinction, and 
never has Mr. McClosky appeared here 
to such good advantage. Of the virtues 
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of the orchestral soloists it is hardly 
necessary to speak, and the orchestral 
ensemble was remarkable both for its 
plasticity and for its tonal beauty. 

The enthusiasm at the end of each 
division of the concert, when the ap- 
plause of the audience was increased by 
that of the chorus, could be paralleled 
only on the other occasions when these 
collegiate singers have joined forces 
with the orchestra. 


Again Upon 


A Summit of 


Musie-Making 


@--—-— = CU 


Bach’s Mass by Koussevitzky, 
The Symphony Orchestra, 


The, Cambridge aauty 
1 daw 


Prank 141934 
UBILATIONS and AN bath Al went 
mingled through the performance, 


on Sunday at Symphony Hall, of 


Bach’s Mass .in B minor. The ju- 
bilations rose from the audience; the 
sublimities primarily from Bach and, in 
degree, from his interpreters. Once more 
the occasion assembled an audiencs, filling 
the concert-room at both ‘“‘sessions’’ to 
the last place, numerous with the youth 
that, beyond its elders. bids fair to be 
salvation of music in Boston. Though 
it listened with the utmost attention and 
quiet, its exuberance was obvious in the 
first greetings to conductor and solo-sing 
ers as they came to the stage, whise the 


cuorus, rising in its place, swelied the: 


tumult. At the final measures of the 
Gloria, which ended the first ‘‘session,”’ 
the applause rang louder and longer; at 
the close of the whole Mass redoubled 
yet again, until Dr. Koussevitzky, Mr. 
Woodworth (who trained the Cambridge 
choirs), had returned twice and thrice 
with the solo-singers. F.nally, chorus and 
orchestra ceased their plaudits for others 
to receive those they had themseives 
richly earned. 

These ardors were uncommonly 
zood to watch and hear — first 
when they were directed toward Mr. 
Woodworth, who had outdone himself in 
the preparation of the two choirs; second 
when they affirmed the will of the audi- 
ence to treat the occasion as concert 
of music rather than as quasi-religious 
rite. They were also release and relie! 
to the tension into which the sublimities 


of the Mass had stretched most that. 


heard. 

Certainly the performance excelled any 
predecessor since Dr. Koussevitzky 
revived the Mass—in this corner of the 
world—for the Symphony Orchestra’s 
Bach Festival three years ago. The Har- 
vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 


Society presented their usual numbers; 
bore witness by their singing to per- 
sistent diligence at voluntary rehearsal. 
If the tenors of the Glee Club seemed 
less sonorous than in the past, the basses 
made amends, alike in tonal volume and 
quality: while seldom have the sopranos 
of Radcliffe sung so confidently and 
warmly, or the altos lent them firmer 
foundation and deeper contrast. When 
Bach would seale ‘the heavens with 
praise the glowing ascents of these 
women’s voices; when he would brood 
over this office of the Roman Church 


and his devout reactions to it, the wide 


phrasing and the deeper tones of the 
men. 

By the evidence of both “sessions,” 
Mr. Woodworth had schooled the chorus 
to a remarkable flexibility; Dr. Koussevit- 
zky had kindled it with his transmit- 
ting energies: while both had infused it 
with a rhythm vitalizing to the composer 
and upon his audience. It may be that 
at moments these young voices fell short: 
of the mass and weight of tone that 
Bach invites; but an older chorus would 
have fallen short inevitably of its youth- 
ful energy, candor and <onfidence. 

The pages for individual’ singers 
lack the range of invention and emotion, 
the sweep and the splendor of the pages 
for chorus. The contemplative rather 
than the overwhelming Bach wrote’them; 
would touch them with subjective beauty 
rather than objective power. | That 
beauty, even when Jit is most commpunica- 
tive, «sin the tenor’s, Benedictus Jor the 
alto’s Agnus dei, belongs to Bacl#s time 
and place rather than tt the centuries 
and the world; upon ears 6f.142 nineteen: 
tirties falls a little remote. When these 
disquisitions in solo or duet miss that 
appeal, they seem no better than rou- 
tined. Enough that to the one of the 
Airs aforesaid Mme. Matzenauer lent the 
breadth and the depth still lingering in 
her tones; while to the other Mr. Crooks 
brought his teyor poignancy. Upon 
Mme. Averino and Mr. McClosky there 
was only the handicap of voices that 
needed more volume and warmth to 
match into the vast scale of the Mass. 

The orchestra, now thrice familiar 
with its part, attained the pungent tone, 
of the woodwinds, the piercing tone of | 
the high trumpets, the propulsive power | 
or the long-drawn beauty of the strings. | 
For the solo instruments Mr. Speyer and ' 
Mr. Devergie played the oboi d’amore | 
with keen sense of their penetrating 
voice; while Mr. Burgin fell not a whit 
short of the half-pathetic, half ecstatic. 
violin - measures that accompany the’ 
tenor’s Benedictus. ... Nowhere did Dr, 
Koussevitzky’s ear and hand fail in the) 
adjustment of the orchestral and the , 
choral tone into one body; while they; 
held the choral parts in as just balance. ; 

For content, clearly the conductor | 
set. out the fugal and the polyphonic: 
structure of the Mass; upbuilt it into the 
Bachian march and power and splendor. 
He was as alert and eloquent with the 
figures and the harmonies whence spring 
3ach’s graphic or intensive suggestion, 
wherewjth he weaves, maintains and im- | 
poses an atmosphere. He upreared the| 
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‘-horuses; gave them motion as well as 
volume; diversity as well as mass. He 
missed hardly a delineative stroke. He 
overwhelmed with objective power, out- 
drew contemplative beauty or pathos. Fe 
kindled the chorus with his own fires, 
yet measured his heats and theirs. He 
held the whole music to an elevation that 
cloaked its occasional pedestrian meas: 
ures of cantor and kapellmeister at his 
calling. Above all, he transfused Bach ~ 
pages with a ceaseless and irresistible 
vitality; in spirit and in truth reci eated 
them; whereas he might merely have 
reverenced and been dull. 
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Of those pages the praises of God 
through the Gloria that culminate In the 
might and majesty of the final chorus; 
the affirmation of the Christian faith and 
the recital of the Incarnation and the 
Crucifixion in the Credo most lay hold 
upon present audiences. Through the 
Gloria from the first glowing outburst 
to the ultimate ups2aring of “Cum sancto 
spiritu’”’ outsprings Bach, not merely as 
the contrapuntist, still less as the pietist, | 
but Bach as the unmatched and ever-liv- 
ing tone-poet of Joy. Before this Gloria 
pales every other music of jubilation that 
man has thus far made. 

Through the Credo runs No less the 
Rach who was dramatizing poet. No mat- 
ter how familiar and expected, his set- 
ting of the church’s sentence about the | 
Incarnation pierces the imaginative 
hearer with mystery and wonder. The} 
hushed woe of the music that prolongs | 
and deepens the phrase of the Crucifixion 
wrings the listening heart, A moment, 
and there comes the suspense of the 
phrase of burial; then the leap into the 
exultation of the Resurrection. Not only 
does Jesus burst his grave-clothes upon 
our ears, he ascends into heaven. Chat- 
ter aS we may about the classic Bach: 
cant about him as we may and call it 
reverence, he remains the triumphant 
dramatist in tones. As such he joins the 
tone-poet of joy to achieve the power 
and the splendor of the Sanctus, heave. 
and earth, all mén and all angels, declar- 
ing the glory of God. | 

Even there the masteries and the, 
marvels do not cease. The Credo as- 
sembles in summary the articles of | 
Christian telief. The devout mind and. 
the resourceful hand of Bach transmute | 
these affirmations into music. . . .| 
The mercy of God upon all those that: 
truly seek it, sings out of the Kyrie as 
this believing spirit shapes and colors ee 
the measures. The beauty of the con- —_—e | 
templative airs for the bBenedictus and JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
the Agnus dej turn the glass to another 
side of the tone-poet, the Bach who 
could sing the iongings in the hearts of 
believing men. The final flash of jov 
through the Osanna; the end in the 
simple calm of everlasting trust. A mon- 
ument of music to borrow the commen... 
tators’ ready phrase, but of how many and | 
how wondrous faces: re 
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gemalt von E. G. Hauf}mann 


Original in der Thomasschule zu Leipzig 
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24 Saturday Evening Concerts 
6 Monday Evening Concerts 

6 Tuesday Afternoon Concerts 
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Renewal cards have been mailed to all subscribers. 
If any subscriber has not received his notice, he is 
requested to advise the subscription office today. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER— 


we suggest that you examine the index on pages 1155-1164. 
This gives an idea of the range of the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, the importance of a season’s repertory in the world of 
' musical performance, and the assisting artists who appear with 


Olga Averino Pesel Cu ll the Orchestra. | 


; for the’ Fifth Time This Season with the Symphony ‘Orchestra: at The list of works performed at the Monday and Tuesday 


pee hc) the Performance on Sunday of Bach’s Mass in B minor series will be found on pages 1165-1166. 
[eB ee tome ge 4 Prom fe Bust by Korezar Ziolkowski of Cambridge) 
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For further information you are invited to inquire at the 
subscription office. 
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Sculptor to Singer—Moderns Both 


Olga Averino 


Singing for the Fifth Time This Season with the Symphony Orchestra at 
the Performance on Sunday of Bach’s Mass in B minor 


(Prom a Bust by Korczar Ziolkowski of Cambridge) 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1934-1935 
OCTOBER 12— MAY 4 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


24 Friday Afternoon Concerts 
24 Saturday Evening Concerts 
6 Monday Evening Concerts 

6 Tuesday Afternoon Concerts 


Renewal cards have been mailed to all subscribers. 
If any subscriber has not received his notice, he is 
requested to advise the subscription office today. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER— 


we suggest that you examine the index on pages 1155-1164. 
This gives an idea of the range of the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, the importance of a season’s repertory in the world of 
musical performance, and the assisting artists who appear with 


the Orchestra. 

The list of works performed at the Monday and Tuesday 
series will be found on pages 1165-1166. 

For further information you are invited to inquire at the 


subscription office. 
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BEETHOVEN CYCLE 


.. BY THE .. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


Including — 


THE OVERTURES: 


‘“LEONORE No. 2” ‘“CORIOLANUS” ‘“PROMETHEUS” 


MUSIC TO GOETHE’S “EGMONT’” 
(With Soprano and Narrator) 


PIANOFORTE CONCERTO 
(No. 5 in B-flat) 


TRIPLE CONCERTO 
Z (Piano, Violin and 'Cello) 
an 


ALL THE SYMPHONIES 
(INCLUDING THE NINTH SYMPHONY WITH CHORUS) 


(SOLOISTS TO BE ANNOUNCED) 


The Beethoven Cycle will comprise 
The Series of Six Tuesday Afternoon Concerts 
in Symphony Hall at 3 o’clock 


OCTOBER 31 
FEBRUARY 13 


NOVEMBER 21 
MARCH 27 


JANUARY 23 
APRIL 17 


A limited number of season tickets are available at the subscription 
office ($6, $9, $12, $15 for six concerts) 
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be added about $11,000 carried over 
from the year 1933. aye ui 

__ Dr. Serge Koussevitzky brought to a 
close last night, when he completed the 
Tchaikovsky festival of the past week, 
the 53d season of the orchestra, which is 
also his 10th season as its conductor. 
The past season has been in many ways 
unusually outstanding. The orchestra 
has given 112 concerts, which is five 
more than the schedule of the previous 
season, and comprises as many perform- 
ances as are possible within the time 
and energies of the orchestra and its 


conductor. ‘There have been 11 series |. 


in Boston and other cities, including 
series of three concerts each in Balti- 
more and Washington which were. so 
successful that they will be repeated 
next season. Three series showed an 
actual increase in attendance over last 
year. The four Boston series alone 
have found more than 1200 new sub- 
scribers to take places reluctantly and 
temporarily released by others. 
Through the foresight and generosity 
of many friends, the orchestra is now 
fortunate in owning its own home. The 


acquisition of Symphony hall has not 


increased the orchestra’s financial re- 
sponsibilities. On the other hand, it 
will result in certain economies. 

The 54th season will open on Oct. 12, 
and will include the usual Boston series. 


‘W. Bentley Warren, Boston lawyer, i 
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should be tax exempt as it comes under 


vr ; 


the qualification of an educational i - 


stitution, has been recognized by th 
board of assessors. ci 
Starting the current year. the pre 


erty, assessed for $800,000, will not 5 2 
taxed, amounting to about $26,000 less. 


ys 
ov 
- 7 


expense to the Boston Symphony or-. 
chestra, which has never shown a protit 


in the 53 years of ‘its existence. | 
Last winter the trustees of the 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra, Inc., which 
has been operating the orchestra since 
1918, acquired the property by buying 
up a mortgage and a stock subsc ; 


president of the Boston Symphony Or- 
‘chestra, Inc. : ey 
When the corporation took over oper- 
ation of the orchestra in 1918 it did 


” 


| 


so under the chapter which classified 


it’ as an educational institution. The 


corporation, however, was never able 


until last winter, when a number of 


other Boston persons interested in the. 


orchestra made it possible to buy up 


the mortgage and the stcck, to acquire 
the Symghony Hall building. and the 


land at, nuntingxon and Massachusetts 
avenues. Before April 1, last, the cor=- 


poration notified the assessors that it 


had acquired the property and was 


operating it as an educational institu- 


tion. 


anything else but recognize the claim, 
Mr. Warren last night said that from 


the point of view of civic pride it was 
@ small contribution on the part of the 


city toward the continued existence of 


an orchestra known all over the musi- 


cal world. » | 


While pointing out that under the 
law the city could not very well do 
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Rectal (A nnouncement 
BEETHOVEN CYCLE 


ae > a. Bee 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


Including — 


THE OVERTURES: 


‘“LEONORE No. 2” ‘“CORIOLANUS” ‘““PROMETHEUS” 


MUSIC TO GOETHE'S “EGMONT” 
(With Soprano and Narrator) 


PIANOFORTE CONCERTO 
(No. 5 in E-flat) 


TRIPLE CONCERTO 
7 (Piano, Violin and ’Cello) 
an 
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The receipt of a subscription of $102,- 


141, almost covering the season’s deficit 


of the Boston Symphony orchestra, was 
announced in the last Symphony pro- 
gram. ‘This is the largest subscription 
the orchestra has ever received in one 
year. The amount fails only by $7000 
of meeting the orchestra’s complete ex- 
penses for the year past, to which must 
be added about $11,000 carried over 


from the year 1933. 

Dr. Serge Koussevitzky brought to a 
close last night, when he completed the 
Tchaikovsky festival of the past week, 
the 53d season of the orchestra, which is 
also his 10th season as its conductor. 
The past season has been in many ways 
unusually outstanding. The orchestra 
has given 112 concerts, which is five 
more than the schedule of the previous 
season, and comprises as many perform- 
ances as are possible within the time 
and energies of the orchestra and its 
conductor. There have been 11 seri¢s 
in Boston and other cities, including 
series of three concerts each in Balti- 
more and Washington which were so 
successful that they will be repeated 
next season. Three series showed an 
actual increase in attendance over last 
year. The four Boston series alone 
have found more than 1200 new sub- 
scribers to take places reluctantly and 
temporarily released by others. 

Through the foresight and generosity 
of many friends, the orchestra ls now 
fortunate in owning its own home. The 
acquisition of Symphony hall has not 
increased the orchestra’s financial re- 
sponsibilities. On the other hand, it 
will result in certain economies. 

The 54th season will open on Oct. 12, 
and will include the usual Boston series. 
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Gro, ‘a . /; ye 
Assessors Action Will Mean 


Saving of $26,000 


The claim of the new owners of 
Symphony hall, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc., that the property 
should be tax exempt as it comes under, 
the qualification of an educational in- | 
stitution, has been recognized by the. 
board of assessors. 

Starting the current year. the prop- 
erty, assessed for $300,000, will not be 
taxed, amounting to about $26,000 less 
expense to the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra. which has never shown a profit 
in the 53 years of its existence. 

Last winter the trustees of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Inc., which 
has been operating the orchestra since 
1918, acquired the property by buying 
up a mortgage and a stock subscription. 
W. Bentley Warren, Boston lawyer, is 
president of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Inc. 

When the corporation took over oper- 
ation of the orchestra in 1918 it did 
so under the chapter which classified | 
it as an educational institution. The. 
corporation, however, was never able. 
until last winter, when a number of | 
other Boston persons interested in the 
orchestra made it possible to buy up 
the mortgage and the stcck, to acquire 
the Sym hony Hall building and the 
land at. munting,°on and Massachusetts 
avenues. Before April 1, last, the cor- 
poration notified the assessors that it 


had acquired the property and was 


operating it as an educational institu- 


| tion. 


| While pointing out that under the 
‘law the city could not very well do} 
ALL THE SYMPHONIES | anything else but recognize the claim, | 
: Mr. Warren last night said that from | 
(INCLUDING THE NINTH SYMPHONY WITH CHORUS) the point of view of civic pride it was 
; a small contribution po ae a of “a 
| ‘city toward the continued existence 0 
(SOLOISTS TO BE ANNOUNCED ) i lan orchestra known all over the musi- 


cal world. 


Site “nee Pave, PEs See 


~— 


The Beethoven Cycle will comprise 
The Series of Six Tuesday Afternoon Concerts 
in Symphony Hall at 3 o’clock 


et 


OCTOBER 31 
FEBRUARY 13 


NOVEMBER 21 
MARCH 27 


JANUARY 23 
APRIL 17 


ns 


A limited number of season tickets are available at the subscription 
office ($6, $9, $12, $15 for six concerts) 
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ey ae Cia beast he | hina 
“She will be our solois' play. a.| 
| piece by five composers—two of hem 
habs Phar Artal gn te 66ct. 2. 99 Rimsky-Korsakov and Lis~t.” Carefully hal) 
o ND 4h the“? Sur Yl P arty seated her at the piano. From this point) — 
hony No, 45, ‘the ‘Far if wrehe yah eae BF 
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, close of which, you remember, the | {2 ‘the announcements from the screen grew eee oe 
; | ilently blow out C 3 f ~.|fewer and Dr. Koussevitzky assumed © — 
? y | Players one by one 8 : ostumes fk rappings for’ the various réles of conductor. composer, | 
d their candles and depart. | : . a 
Strauss ork Offere ber was Gruenbere’s A Concert Out of master of ceremonies, announcer, orches- | 
(Reprinted from yesterday’s late ediions) Pai 35 ipangh aye’ Jagr.” for & | sey Pte bass player, and general fun- | 
Symphony Orchestra Dp. ' ° ‘ | maker, “Suzette” (the talented young a 
fhasy Ss tek oe Anal peetiing concert | voice and eight instruments. The Usual Course ‘Susan Godoy) began playing—using no ¥ 
8 more than one tnger on each hand—a 


f 
ing about this was | | 
of the season in Carnegie Hall Thursday | most surprising th | HE aj ; 7 
the open- so well, although to air of expectancy, cultivated |sort of Russian ec uivalent for our own | 
night. With the exception of P that it sounded | from the first announcement cf the “Chop-sticks”’: the’ orchestra joined in |} 
] 


work, Hindemith’s Konzertmusik | yy» Colin O’More, the “voice” should | fom the frst 1 i | ie | | 
for string and brass instruments, Mr. | 14 5 ccorded praise for a performance | | Ba ae op concel t of Ap gait: Sym-/with the variations: reviewers began to | 
Koussevitzky offered music which long which roused great enthusiasm. | »,.uNy renesira, continue up to tne remember tales of a wonderful collabora- || 


| Very beginning of the concer¢ last eve-| tj sue] ‘orc. which |} ris I 
has passed the controversial in Boat ene Ob te th led ‘on on such a word, which had always # 
stage: Debubey’s "Prelude &Tapres- | And then Came ne eae Pe at progéam foidsre: tor be Surat ag, Tecelved interested them but which they had never f 
‘un faune,” Strauss’s “Till Eu-| numper . | | PPV Bi “ES, to be sure, bul oO open-| heard. And when 

Tenspiege!” and the fifth symphony of | Godoy as pianoforte soloist in a bid ing them they iound a page iilled in fine) finally passed, they were confirmed. The | 
Tchaikovsky. | performance in Boston of Tcherep- | prunt With the names of the committee of | it 

Hindemith’s.Konzertmusik was in-| nin’s free orchestral translation Of | 
troduced to local listeners by Mr. | “Tati. Tati,” paraphrases by Boro- | 


Koussevitzky in March, 1932, and has | din, Cui, Liadov, Rimsky-Korsakoft | 


the program-sheet was | 


‘ yg Bee Official title had it: 4 
sponsors; found the following page given porogin cry} ey wn baa aii H 
over to a piciure cf Dr, Kousseviizky; a Viger Wiadov, Rimsky-Korsakov and | 
fourth to announcement of the orchestra’s | ME Tati,’’ Paraphrases on a “Child’s |) 
‘plans for next year: a {ifth—more spon: heme for Piano. i 
eerpees sae ministrations of sagen and Liszt on a Child’s Theme for | sors. Between the fourth and fifta pages | (Fres.y Transcribed for Orchestra by | 
conductors since. The reasons are no : he ev to Pre deo pte cece: sagt ; | N. Cherepnin) 
difficult to fathom. In its two move-| piano. It is impossible to convey | Was a narrow stub. It contained print-| phome 
mir pie pala composer, obvi-| the reader the charm of this num- ing: “Jfollowing the concert, there will be 
’ 


\* 


ously with Handel as his model, has 


ber or its manner of presentation. 


handed to you (to be atiached here) a pase 


Variations: Rimsky-% orsakov-—Rimskvy-Korsa- ! 
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aimed to recapture his great precur- Then followed what at first ap- 
sor’s virility and melodic breadth with peared to be an orthodox attempt at 


gue Sy based arg rn rg = few | an orchestral number, but a0 Siren 
was @ genius and Hindemith but an || mounted the Sager AR eat | 
ambitious talent whose objectives are } Dr. Koussevitzky announ 4 
barely approximated. His thematic|| the orchestra could play as well, 
material is of the slenderest. For all | without him, whereupon he made: 


its bustling pretentiousness, the open- | | his way to the double-bass section, 
ing section fails to impress and the |) ‘8 y yo CMa” te RY. A | 
close of the first movement, with its| aske p 


impassioned reiteration of a melody | Dufresne’s instrument, and Beige 
overladen with leaps of sevenths and| conductor, the orchestra gave bl 
ninths, only achieves the effect Of] snirited performance of the Over- 
much ado about nothing. The chief | ture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” | 


theme of the second movement recalls with the good Doctor sawing with | 
‘not a little the music Puccini has ~* ina teak OF tain 

‘to the marriage broker, Goro, in ‘‘Mme.| ° | 
 sutearny. pe its treatment, despite When the tumult over this had 


‘the contrapuntal ingenuity employed,| subsided, a doublebass was brought 
idoes nothing to heighten its dis-|  ypon the platform. You’re wrong. It 
‘tinction. : was Mr. Ludwig Juht, doublebass 

It was considerably more rewarding || virtuoso, who played it. The com- 


to hear Mr. Koussevitzky’s poetic rev- || oser of the Concerto “suddenly” 
lation of Debussy’s bucolic tone poem || POS 
coal his frequently stirring exposition decided to sit with the audience and 


| ’ ece, both of which || listen. Calling the versatile Mr. 
Se tease pestocmed with virtu- 1 Burgin from his seat at the first 
osity and glowing, prismatic tonal hues. | desk, the composer left the stage and 
srmawuew “id B. || was “invited” to a seat near an Oop- 
| 3 ‘portunely placed flight of steps. Mr. 
| +l); ¢ _Juht was given tremendous applause, 
Symphony “Surprise” Pro in which Mr. Burgin justly shared. 
For the first time in its history, The composer was “singled out” in 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra last amusing manner and finally per- 
‘night gave an unannounced program; suaded to come to the stage. 
moreover, the audience which packed; With the hall quiet once more, 


+1 | Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
Symphony Hall was not supplied with Bunce ‘9 
iar to aay of the numbers or to| 84ve “The Rene enue Wants 


_| aS an encore, and completed the 
| the identity of those who performed | program with an effective perform- 


\them, until after the performance.| gince of the Overture to “Tann-— 


Thus, cleverly enough, was the ele-'| piuser.” The most surprising thing 


ment of surprise sustained through-| about the whole evening was that | 
out an evening’s entertainment! we were really surprised. But Dr. 


“donated to the Boston Emergency Koussevitzky and his men have | 
Campaign. established a dangerous een | 
_ As the curtains parted for the first | An audience which pre B then yah 
“Number, a caption & la movie was Joy from a a aie " cea fax‘ | 
flashed upon a screen suspended from ast night is “aed 


the proscenium arch, and we read, ™ore. G. M. 5S. 


“Papa Haydn and his Symphony Or- 

Chestra.” Sure enough, there was 

Papa Haydn in brocade coat, lace 

wrist ruffles, powdered wig and knee | 
breeches, and there was his orchestra | 
Similarly. attired. It took no vast 


revealing tae Cump.ce.e program, with the 
names ca the participants.’ 
l“urther incentive to guessing came 


when one first looked at the siage. The 


huge red curtain which Symphony Hall 


occasionally uses, hung suspended from | 


che proscenium arch. At the top of this 
curtain one saw a white seveeu-~-wihich 
led to speculation as to the several pos- 
sible combinations of pictures and music. 
Would the orchestra undertake some of 
these? 


wee ee ee 


The house was gradually darkened, | 
light focussed upon the screen and we. 


lead the legend, “Pana Haydn and His 
Orchestra.” When the curtains parted 
eighteen men frum the orchestra were 
seen grouped closely together, a spinet 
in front of them. All were bewigged and 
befrilled, in the manner of Haydn's day. 
A candle stood at each desk. Papa Haydn 
(Dr. Koussevitzky) was seated at the 
spinet, in the identical wig of the Haydn 
pictures, with ccat of rich brown and 


fold silk, long, flowing lace cuffs—a pic- | 


ture of interest down to the red heels of 
the w 1 polished boots and the large red 
chiffon handkerchief with which he oc- 
casionally discreetly mopped his brow. 
rom the spinet he conducted, now stand- 
ing and guiding the orchestra with both 
hands, now seated and simulating the act 
of playing and conducting at the same 
time. The work performed proved to be 
Haydn’s so-called ‘‘Farewell Symphony,” | 
in which during the long last movement | 
the players, one after another, extinguish 
the light of their candles, quietly walk | 
/out of the room, until at last only the | 
conductor is left, raptly gazing at the 


| ceiling in. loving thought about his 
| 
; 


/music, gently waving his hand, even after 
the last of his players has deserted him. 
. « , The,screen flashed the words, “You 
-have heard Haydn’s Farewell Symphony. 
May your orchestra never play its own.” 

After an interval, the screen again an- 


Vachel Lindsay, music by Louis Gruen- | 
berg.”” Colin O’More, who had sung the} 
piece in Boston some vears ago, was the 
soloist. A small rroup from the orches- 
tra. furnished the background. Never]! 
was jazz hotter or blues btuer or realis- 

tie touch more compelling than in this 

performance, 
i 


-_-_———— 


If the jump from Haydn to jazz was 
large, the next jump was larger. From 
the wings Dr. Koussevitzky stepped bhe- 
fore the curtain with a. child whom he 
introduced as “Suzette.” He continued, 


ebltieg 


| 
' 
' 


With. the playing Of WAR 


—-Liadov; Finale—Cul, 
Anda ate (Liszt). 
Polka ¢ Borodin). 
Rorceuse {‘Rimskyv-Korsakov). 
Tarantella (Rimsky-Korsakov), 
Cev.llon (Rimsky-Korsakoy , 


The program-sheet was even so bold és | 
to call this a first performance; which ! 
ay well be in spite of the age of the ff 
piece, Vhere were amusing touches inj 
plenty: the child going to sleep during thi: 
an interlude, with the conductor signai- 1) 
‘ln in peOnvomM.mMe to the gudience not to 
wale her; the conductor speaking to ij 
her when it was time again to commence | 
playing; the shaking of the bobbed head |) 
of “Suzette”---Paderewski-fashion-—when {| 
“Tati” became violent: the rapt look 
toward heaven when it became suffi- 
ciently gentle. 


kov-—C ui-~Liadov—f} msky-Korsakov—Cuj 
| 


eee 


After the intermission the stage had | 
been cleared of its trappings, the full 
orchestra was in its place. Dr. Kousse- | 
vitzky raised his bfaton, then suddenly | 
lowered it, turned to the audience: ‘The fi 
orchestra is now so wonderful that they } 
can play without a conductor.” Forth- . 
With he strode to the double-bass ser- . 
tion, relieved one of the players of jis |) 
instrument, and all joined in an excellent 
performance of Mozart's overture, “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” 

This concluded, an attendant brought 
in a doukve bass. All expected that Dr. 


_Koussevitzky was about to play. In-.W 
stead, he appeared with a gentleman, 


whom he introduced: “You thought I |} 


Was going to play. I am not. But Mr. 


Juht here is a marveltous double bass 
player. He comes from: Esthonia, a small] 
country, but very beautiful. He will i) 
play two parts from my concerto. Now, }) 
you see, I have never heard this con- ') 
certo because either I always Play it ® 
myself or conduct it. Now I want to § 


hear it, just like a composer. We have} 
(&@ good conductor here in Mr, Burgin. } 


He will conduct, Mr. Juht will pla N t 
nounced, “The Daniel Jazz, poem by! play, and . 


I will go in the audience‘and listen like ; 
® composer.” Whereupom he turned to {i 
one side, while a gentleman’ in the audi- 
ence spoke up: ‘‘Here, Dr. Koussevitzky, 


please take my seat.” ‘When the play- \ 


ing was ended, the composer was called {! 
to the platform to take his usual come/) 
poser’s bow. ae 
In response to the applause the co 
ductor said, ‘We will now Play an e 
core.,”’ Whereupon all launched 
Johann Strauss’s ‘‘Blue Danibe’’ 
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SHE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, in| 


m= announcing its Fifty-fourth Season, wishes to ex-— 


m™ press its deep appreciation of the strong support it 


apacity houses. 


The orchestr @, which includes some of the world’s leading vir- 
uosos upon their respective instruments, continues in its unique and 
almost unparalleled position of having played together for many years 
with only negligible changes in personnel. The resultant salutary effects 
lupon finesse and ensemble of performance have long been a matter 
lof special comment. The orchestra has played for ten years under the 


- jguidance of a single hand, under a leadership impeccable in its ideals, 


The conductor 9 verge Koussevitzky, has brought to the orches- 


tra the advantage of his breadth and sympathy, revealing all that is 
noble in the past of symphonic music, disclosing all that is notable in its 
present, until the weekly concerts at Symphony Hall have become in 
fact a world’s center of musical performance. He has enriched the 
lives of those who have heard him by adding significantly to their 
musical experience, through the new works he has played, through the 
forgotten works he has restored, through revitalized performances of 
the world’s acknowledged masterpieces. 


T he year ‘ST epert Or Vs catholic as always in its scope, will in- 
clude certain special features. The enthusiasm with which last year’s 
performance of the first act of Die Walkiire was received, leads to 
further exploration in the field of concert performance of the best in 
operatic music. This year the orchestra will present the second act of 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, including the great love scene; the final 


scenes from Siegfried (Siegfried awakening Briinnhilde and claiming 


her as his bride); an act out of Moussorgsky’s Khovantchina. There 


will be performances of Berlioz’s The Damnation of Faust; and, for Holy 
Week, of Bach’s Passion according to Saint “fohn, unheard in Boston. 


from a major musical organization. 


The artists engaged for these works include, among others, Elsa 
Alsen, Paul Althouse, Olga Averino, Gertrude Kappel, Beata Malkin, 
Margarete Matzenauer. It is to be observed that such singers will thus 
be heard in great, sustained, vocal music rather than in short concert 
excerpts. Among the instrumental soloists to be heard are the pianists, 
Myra Hess and Walter Gieseking; the violinists, Jascha Heifetz and 


: Albert Spalding; the violoncellist, Gregor Piatigorsky; the composer- 


pianist, Filip Lazar, in a new work of his own. 


a T he guest-conductors for Doctor Koussevitzky’s mid-season 
4 vacation, as in past years, will be a composer and a professional con- 
® ductor: Igor Stravinsky, the famous Russian composer, and Adrian 
| Boult, the distinguished leader of the orchestra of the British Broad- 
a casting Company, in London. 


T he fes tival at the end of the season, commemorating the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of both Bach and Handel, 


will include Bach’s Mass in B minor and Handel’s oratorio, Solomon. 


<— 
T he fou r S€r 1€$ of concerts will be planned as in the past: 


On Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings, twenty-four concerts each, 
approximately three a month, from October twelfth until early May, with 


the same program for each pair. These concerts embrace the entire season’s 
repertory, with features and soloists as noted above. 


On Monday evenings, six concerts, approximately one a month, compris- 


# ing music of established symphonic importance. The series offers a rare op- 
‘} portunity to hear an imposing list of masterpieces within the limits of six 
7} concerts. 


On Tuesday afternoons, six concerts, approximately one a month. This 


# series will pursue the policy, established in the past, of concentrating on 
# certain periods of musical history. The Beethoven cycle of last year will 
# this year be followed by works from the Romantic composers Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms. 


Season tickets are now available at the 


| |S ubscription Office, S' ‘ym phon Ly FI all, Boston 


(COM monwealth 1492) 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


| Inte Maj. Henry L. Higginson there wa | ; pate 
, ini a ey prices of more in $900,000: | Branch Exchange Telephone, Ticket and Administration Offices, Commonwealth 1492 
1 Phe deficits between n 1918 and 1934 
ted $1,550,737, which was met 
public contributions. 
Lai its name praehe of the | 
board expressed dou : 
Of the orchestra's. activities TY-FOURTH SEASON, 1934-1 
: | Sates fe tis pines ar tall no the he FIF » 1934-1935 
PETES CT acy ae 1 iam the 2nis conclusion obviously was re 
Mi “ap tangy aeney 4 mm the from the evidence that the orchestra 


- BSSOCIATES, hairms 2) dis d of as many tickets for its con- 
Richard P. iStapl an | 1 certs as by subscription and CONCERT BULLETIN oF THE 


conn era | ible 
“gpl aeoiak The ¢ ple | that the fam ous “rush seats” for the | : 
Paes 2 fe corpora ae conuaiee a were wo Figg ublic. © 
Sharman tata board ruled “a Pte be h QO h f 
ce anus oniule proportions ely Boston Symphony Orchestra 
able - oF £0 ‘burden of proof Ton ore on eect chi nat the : 
icated an eneenphioni from taxation to show ® INCORPORATED 
he: [X- ~~ unequivocally cong Bos gerd # 
within the exemption an at any x ‘3 
doubt o ens dyn strongly against the per- be Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
son m 
, “In the opinion of vor the majority of the | 
f board Sg: appellant has. Swen to, sus- | 
ad to he b tain the burden of its contention.’ ! : , ; tn 28 
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TWO SERIES 


Monday Evenings 


at 8.15 o’clock 


NOVEMBER 5 -—-DECEMBER 3-- JANUARY 21 
FEBRUARY 11--MARCH 25 -—- APRIL 22 


Ar ONE of the concerts, Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust,” 
with Chorus and Soloists will be performed. At another, 
Adrian Boult will appear as guest conductor. 


Notable soloists to be heard in this series will include JAN 


SMETERLIN, Pianist, RutH Possert, Violinist, and PAULINE 
DANFORTH, Pianist. 


Season Tickets 


’ $9, $12, $ 


are now on sale at th 


A few season tickets for the Friday and Saturday scties a 
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BOSTON SYMPH( 
Dr. Serge Kouss: 
OF SLE 


ALL, BOSTON 


INY ORCHESTRA 


svitzky, Conductor 
KX CONCERTS EACH 


Tuesday Afternoons 
at 3 o’clock 


OCTOBER 30 -- NOVEMBER 20 -- DECEMBER 18 
FEBRUARY 5 -- MARCH 5-- APRIL 16 


‘Lue programmes of this series will be devoted to the music of 


SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN 
AND BRAHMS 


including concertos of Schumann and Brahms, with distin- 


guished soloists. 
for each Series 


[5 (no tax) 
e Subscription Office 


re available, for a limited time, on a proportionate basis 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 193@-35 


Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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ary 


Bacu, C. P. E.: Concerto in D major for Orchestra (Arranged 
by Maximilian Steinberg) ; XVI, February 22 
Bacu, J. S.8: The Passion According to St. John * (Bacu Can- 
TATA CLuB; OLGA AVERINO, soprano; MARIE Murray, 
contralto; DAN GRIDLEY, tenor; KEITH FALKNER **, bari- 
tone; RoyAL DapMuNn *, baritone); XXII, April 19 .. 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 for Orchestra with Harpsi- 
chord, Violin and Flute (PUTNAM ALpRICH, harpsi- 
chord; RicHARD BurcIn f, violin; GEorRGEs LAURENT * 
flute) ; XXIII, April 26 1104 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor for Organ (Transcribed 
for Orchestra by Ottorino Respighi) ; XXIII, April 26 1109 


§ Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G major, and Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue for Organ (Carl 
Weinrich *); Italian Concerto for Harpsichord (Ralph Kirkpatrick*) and Suite No. 3 in 
C major for Violoncello unaccompanied (Jean Bedetti fT) were performed at an additional 
concert of the Bach-Handel Festival, Wednesday Evening, May 1, 1935. 


cred 
7 


Bax: The Garden of Fand; XII, January 18 


. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. g in E-flat major, “ Eroica,” Op. 55 4 


(in memory of Sir George Henschel, 1850-1934) ; II, 
October 19 81 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67; XIX, March 22 , gos 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 4 in G major, Op. 58 (Myra 
Hess) ; XV, February 15 701 
Overture to “ Leonore ”’ No. 2, Op. 82; XIX, March 22.... 875 
BEREzOWSKy: Concerto Lirico for Violoncello and Orchestra fT 
(GREGOR PriATIGORSKY) : XVI, February 22 738 
Berc: Symphonic Pieces from “Lulu,” Opera in Three Acts 
(after Frank Wedekind) ** (OLGA AVERINO, soprano 
soloist); XIX, March 22 
Berioz: “ The Damnation of Faust,’’ Dramatic Legend in Four 
Parts, Op. 24 * (Cecitia SocieTy CHorus; BEATA MAL- 
KIN, soprano; IvAN IvANTzOFF *, tenor; ALEXIS ‘'CHER- 
KASSKY *, baritone; JOHN GuRNEyY *, baritone); VII, 
November 30 
Buss: Introduction and Allegro **; XII, January 18 
Boropin: Symphony in B minor No. 2, Op. 5; I, October 12 ... 
BrauMs: Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 75; XXIV, May 3 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a; II, October 1g 
BRUCKNER: Symphony in E major, No. 7; III, October 26 
Converse: American Sketches, Symphonic Suite +; XIV, Febru- 
ary 8 
CopLAND: First Symphony; XV, February 15 
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N ZUN ALE oa chord: RICHARD BURGIN +, violin: GEORGES LAURENT fF, 
eae rea ZUNG, M. BEALE, M. GORODFTZKY, L. : flute): XXIII. April 26 1104 
, P. DIAMOND, S DEL SORDO, R FIEDLER 1S die er, ‘ 

BRYANT, M. sronkerkes?.-1. are AP ; Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor for Organ (1 ranscribed 
MURRAY, J. ERKELENS, H. SEINIGER, S. 3 for Orchestra by Ottorino Respighi) ; NNUI, dpril 26 1109 
VIOLAS i € Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G major, and Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue for Organ (Carl 
LEFRANC JRE Weinric! - Italian Concerto for Harpsichord (Ralph Kirkpatrick ind Suite No. 3 in 
peek. isis J: FOUREL, G. BERNARD, A. GROVER, H. ‘tax toe Winldasatio unaccommedtied letti +) 
ARTIERES, L. CAUHAPE, J. VAN WYNBERGEN, C. WERNER, H. concert of the Bach-Handel Festival, Wednesday Evening, 

AVIERINO, N. DEANE, C. HUMPHREY, 6. 

GERHARDT, S. JACOB, R. 34x: The Garden of Fand; XII, January 18 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “ Eroica,” Op. 5) 
(in memory of Sir George Henschel, 1850-1934); 
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were perrormed at an aaditional 


May 


VIOLONCELLOS 


BEDETTI, J. LANGENDOEN, J. CHARDON, Y. STOCKBRIDGE, C. — FABRIZIO, EF. 
ZIGHERA, A. BARTH, C. DROEGHMANS, H. WARNKE, J. MARJOLLET, L. October 19 
ZIMBLER, J. Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67; XIX, March 22 
BASSES Concerto for Pianoforte No. 4 in G major, Op. 58 (MyRA 
ee a LEMAIRE, J. LUDWIG, O. GIRARD, H. Hess); XV, February 15 
VONDRAK, A. MOLEUX, G. FRANKEL, I. DUFRESNE, G. Overture to ‘‘ Leonore ” No. 2, Op. 82; AIX, Mar h 22 
JUHT, L. BerREzowsky: Concerto Lirico for Violoncello and Orchestra fF 
(GREGOR PIATIGORSKY): NVI, February 22 
Berc: Symphonic Pieces from “ Lulu,” Opera in ‘Three Acts 


LAURENT, G. GILLET, F P or - 
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BLADET, 6. DEVERGIE, J. VALERIO: af, a pas i (after Frank Wedekind) ** (OLGA AVERINO, soprano 
99 


AMERENA, P. STANISLAUS, H. MAZZEO, R. E> Clarinet PANENKA, F. soloist): MIN, March 22 
+an 9 989 . Ati 7 * Dramatic Legend in Fou 
PICCOLO ENGLISH _ H | Bertioz: “ The Damnation ot Faust,’ Dra v 
NG ORN BASS CLARINET ‘ON s , | a ; _ ’ ; . . 
CONTRA-BAssOON Parts, Op. 24 * (CreciLia Society CHorus; BEATA MAL- 


BATTLES, A. SPEYER, L. MIMART, P. PILLER, B. KIN, soprano; IVAN IVANTZOFF *, tenor; ALEXIS I CHER- 
Horns Horns TRUMPETS TROMBONES KASSKY *, baritone; JOHN GURNEY *, baritone); VII, 
BOETTCHER, G. VALKENIER, W. MAGER, G. RAICHMAN, J. November : 
2 sl ati M. LABOSSE, M. HANSOTTE, L. BLIss: Introduc tion and Allegro vine. NIT, January 18 
eae cee wig wt ge = T. ADAM, E. BORODIN: Symphony In 5 mino} No. 2, Op. as 2. Octobe) 12 
. N, R. 3RAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D major, Up. 75; XXIV, May 3 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a; II, October 1g 
BRUCKNER: Symphony in E major, No. 7; III, October 26 
ConvERSE: American Sketches, Symphonic Suite 7; XIV, Febru- 


FLUTES OBOES CLARINETS BASSOONS 


‘TUBA HARPS TIMPANI PERCUSSION 
ADAM, F. ZIGHERA, B. RITTER, A. STERNBURG, S. 
CAUGHEY, F. POLSTER, M. WHITE, L. 
ARCIERI, E. 
ORGAN PIANO CELESTA LIBRARIAN 
SNOW, A. SANROMA, J. FIEDLER, A. ROGERS, L. J. 
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CopLANb: First Symphony: XV, February 1: 
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Mozart: Symphony in G minor (K. No. 550); V, November 9 199) 


CorELut: Concerto Grosso No. 8 O ~ (“ Christi 
| ALI: . 8, Op. 6 Christmas Con- ‘eggs parang 
certo”), for String Orchestra with foe IX, Decem- : } Symphony in C major, “ Jupiter” (K. No. 551); XIV, S~ | 
ber 21 | : | February 8 635) 
| | ProkoFIeEFF: Suite from the Ballet “Chout,” Op. 21; XIII, | 


HINDEMITH: Symphony, “‘ Mathis der Maler” ** (“ Matthias 
the Painter "); VIII, December ” 


§ Handel’s Oratorio ‘‘ Solomon ”’ * 


Orchestra at the additional concert of Wednesday Evening, May 1. 


ENE rte ~ OB 


] Hotst: Fugal Concerto, for Flute and Oboe **, Op. 40, No. 2 a 


(GEORGES LAURENT f, flute; FERNAND GILLET +, oboe) ; 
XII, January 18 
, 1 agai wong Passacaglia (On a Russian Theme) +; I, Octo- 
er 12 
_ Lazar: Concerto No. 3 for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 23 ** (the 
: piano solo played by thy Composer) ; XVII, March 8 
_ Matiptero: Symphony ** (in four tempi, as the four seasons) ; 
II, October 19 
Concerto for Violin ** 
| cember 1% 
_ MENDELSSOHN: Symphony in A major, “ Italian,” Op. go; X, 
: December 28 
Scherzo in G minor from the Octet, Op. 20 (arranged for 
| orchestra by the composer) *; XI, January 11 
| Miaskovsky: Sinfonietta for String Orchestra **, Op. 32, No. 2: 
XIII, January 2°, 
MoussorGsky: “ Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte Pieces 
aban ate for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel; V, Novem- 
er 
Prelude to “Khovanstchina” and Act III ** (Soloists: 
NADINE FEporA *, contralto; Dora BosHOER *, soprano; 
STEPAN SLIEPOUSHKIN *, bass; ALEXIS TCHERKASSKY, 
baritone; IvAN IvANTzoFF, tenor; CECILIA SocIETy 
Cuorus) ; XX, March 29 
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was performed at an additional concert of the Bach- 
Handel Festival, Tuesday Evening, April 30; the Concerto Grosso for Oboe with String 


January 25 


| RACHMANINOFF: Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 in C minor, 


Op. 18 (WALTER GIESEKING) ; XXI, April 12 


- Rave: “ Ma Mérel’Oye” (“ Mother Goose’’) , Five Children’s 


Pieces; III, October 26 
Pianoforte Concerto (for the left hand) in one move- 
ment ** (PAUL WITTGENSTEIN **) ; V, November 9g .. 
‘‘Le Tombeau de Couperin,” Suite; XVII, March 8 
‘“Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet: Orchestral Excerpts, First 
Suite, Second Suite; XVII, March 8 
RoussEL: Symphony in G Minor, Op. 42; XXI, April 12 


~ Riusky-Korsakov: Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34; III, October 26 


Introduction and Wedding March from “ Le Cog d'Or”; 
XXI, April 12 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78; IX, Decem- 
ber 21 
SCHUBERT: Symphony in C major, No. 7; XII, January 18 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120; XV, Febru- 


Symphony No. 7, Op. 105; XVII, March 8 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D minor, Op. 27 
(JASCHA HeErFEtrz) , VI, November 23 
SMITH, D. S.: Epic Poem, Op. 55 + (conducted by the com- 
poser) ; XXI, April 12 
STEINERT: Concerto Sinfonico for Piano and Orchestra + (piano 
solo played by the composer) ; XIV, February 8 
StrAuss: “Also sprach Zarathustra,’ ‘Tone Poem, Op. 30 
(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche); VI, November 2g 
(In memory of William H. Brennan) XXIV, May 3 
“Don Quixote,” Fantastic Variations on a Theme of 
Knightly Character, Op. 35 (GREGOR PIATIGORSKY, 
Violoncello solo; JEAN LEFRANC T, Viola solo); XVI, 
February 22 
STRAVINSKY: “ Fireworks,” Op. 4; XVIII, March 15 
‘Perséphone,”’ Melodrama in ‘Three Parts (Poem by André 
Gide) ** (CrciLiA Sociery CHorus; EvA GAUTHIEK *, 
Speaker; CoLin O’More *, tenor) ; XVIII, March 15, .. 
Suite derived from the Danced Story “ L’Oiseau de Feu ” 


(Revised version) ; XVIII, March 15 ............... ) 


SZYMANOWSKI: Second Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 61 ** (dedicated to Paul Kochanski) (ALBERT 
SPALDING) ; X, December 28 

TCHAIKOvsky: Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “ Pathétique,”’ 
Op. 74; XIII, January 25 

Tocu: “Big Ben,’ Variation Fantasy on the Westminster 
Chimes +; IX, December 21 


971 
649 
267 


1123 
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Mozart: Symphony in G minor (K. No. 550); V, November g 199 
Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (K. No. 551); XIV, $7 
February 8 635 


Foret: Concerto Grosso No. 8, Op. 6 (“Christmas Con- 
certo ’’) , for String Orchestra with Organ; IX, Decem- 
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ber 21 

DvorAk: Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, ‘“ From the New World,” 
Op. 95; VIII, December 7 ) 

EICHHEIM: “ Bali” ** (conducted by the composer) ; VI, No- 
vember 23 

Eicar: Symphony No. g in E Flat, Op. 63; XI, January 11 ... 

“ Les Eolides,” Symphonic Poem; XIX, February 8 

FRANCK: Symphony in D minor; I, October 12 

GapRIELI, G.: Sonata Pian e Forte * (edited by Fritz Stein) ; XI, 
January 11 

HANDEL *: Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, Op. 6, No. 6; 
XXIII, April 26 

Concerto Grosso for ‘Two Wind Choirs with String Orches- 

tra; XXIII, April 26 | 

Haypn: Symphony in G major, No. 88 (B. & H. No. 18); XI, 
January 11 

Hiti: Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, Op. 34; IX, Decem- 
ber 21 

HINDEMITH: Symphony, “ Mathis der Maler” ** (‘ Matthias 
the Painter ’’) ; VIII, December 7 


§ Handel’s Oratorio ‘Solomon ”?* was performed at an additional concert of the Bach- 
Handel Festival, Tuesday Evening, April 30; the Concerto Grosso for Oboe with String 


Orchestra at the additional concert of Wednesday Evening, May 1. 


RAE OME FREE a me oe pce + csoene “ 


_ Hoist: Fugal Concerto, for Flute and Oboe **, Op. 40, No. 2 

| (GEORGES LAURENT f, flute; FERNAND GILLET +, oboe) ; 
XII, January 18 

KOUSSEVITZKY: Passacaglia (On a Russian Theme) +; I, Octo- 
ber 12 


Scherzo in G minor from the Octet, Op. 20 (arranged for 
orchestra by the composer) *; XI, January 11 

_ Miaskovsky: Sinfonietta for String Orchestra **, Op. 32, No. 9; 

| XITI, January 25 

MoussorGsky: “ Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte Pieces 
arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel; V, Novem- 
ber 

Prelude to “Khovanstchina” and Act III ** (Soloists: 
NADINE FeporA *, contralto; DorA BosHoER *, soprano; 
STEPAN SLIEPOUSHKIN *, bass; ALEXIS ‘I'CHERKASSKY, 
baritone; IvAN IvANTzoFF, tenor; CECILIA SocIETy 
CHorus) ; XX, March 29 


ee ee 


| PROKOFIEFF: Suite from the Ballet “ Chout,’” Op. 21; XIII, 


January 25 


- RACHMANINOFF: Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 in C minor, 


Op. 18 (WALTER GIESEKING) ; XXI, April 12 .. 
RAvEL: “ Ma Mérel’Oye”’ (“ Mother Goose’’) , Five Children’s 
Pieces; III, October 26 
Pianoforte Concerto (for the left hand) in one move- 
ment ** (PAUL WITTGENSTEIN **) ; V, November g .. 
‘Le Tombeau de Couperin,” Suite; XVII, March 8 : 
“Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet: Orchestral Excerpts, First 
Suite, Second Suite; XVII, March 8 3 
RoussEL: Symphony in G Minor, Op. 42; XXI, April 12 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34; III, October 26 
Introduction and Wedding March from “ Le Cog d’Or”; 
XXI, April 12 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78; IX, Decem- 
ber 21 
SCHUBERT: Symphony in C major, No. 7; XII, January 18 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120; XV, Febru- 
ary 15 
SIBELIUS: 2 a. Pi No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82; X, Decem- 
ber 28 
Symphony No. 7, Op. 105; XVII, March 8 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D minor, Op. 27 
(JASCHA HeErFetz), VI, November 23 
SMITH, D. S.: Epic Poem, Op. 55 7 (conducted by the com- 
poser) ; XXI, April 12 
STEINERT: Concerto Sinfonico for Piano and Orchestra + (piano 
solo played by the composer) ; XIV, February 8 
StrAuss: “Also sprach Zarathustra,’ ‘Tone Poem, Op. 30 
(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) ; VI, November 23 
(In memory of William H. Brennan) XXIV, May g 
“Don Quixote,” Fantastic Variations on a Theme of 
Knightly Character, Op. 35 (GREGOR PIATIGORSKy, 
Violoncello solo; JEAN LEFRANC Tf, Viola solo); XVI, 
February 22 
STRAVINSKY: “ Fireworks,” Op. 4; XVIII, March 15 
“ Perséphone,”’ Melodrama in ‘Three Parts (Poem by André 
Gide) ** (CrciLiA SocieTy CHorus; EvA GAUTHIER *, 
Speaker; CoLin O’ More *, tenor) ; XVIII, March 15, .. 
Suite derived from the Danced Story “ L’Oiseau de Feu ” 


(Revised version) ; XVIII, March 15 ............... , 


SZYMANOWSKI: Second Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 61 ** (dedicated to Paul Kochanski) (ALBERT 
SPALDING) ; X, December 28 

TcHatkovsky: Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “ Pathétique,” 
Op. 74; XIII, January 25 

Tocu: “Big Ben,” Variation Fantasy on the Westminster 
Chimes +; IX, December 21 
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Wacner: Act III, “ Siegfried,” Music Drama in Three Acts * 
(EtsA ALSEN, soprano; Marie Murray, contralto; 
FREDERICK JAGEL *, tenor; FRED PATTON, bass); IV 
November 2 ) 


, 


Prelude to “ Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg”; XX, 
_ March 29 921 


~ SUMMARY 7” 


These composers were represented at the Friday and Saturday con- 
certs for the first time: ALBAN BERG, GIOVANNI GABRIELI. i 


LAZAR 


BEETHOVEN 
BEREZOWSKY 
BERG 
BERLIOZ 
BLISS 
BORODIN 
BRAHMS 
BRUCKNER 
CONVERSE 


SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN 
SIBELIUS 
SMITH, D. S. 
STEINERT 
STRAUSS * 


HINDEMITH 
HOLST 


* , 
Strauss’s “ Also sprach Zarathustra ” was repeated. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS PERFORMED FO | 
R THE FIRST T | 
ANYWHERE ison le 


BEREZzOWsKy: Concerto Lirico for Vi 
oloncello and Orchestr 
CONVERSE: American Sketches, Symphonic Suite an 
KOUSSEVITZKY: Passacaglia (On a Russian Theme) | 
SMITH, D.S.: — Epic Poem, P- 55 : 
STEINERT: Concerto Sinfonico for Piano and Orchestra | 


956 


—_—-— 


OTHER WORKS PERFORMED IN BOSTON FOR THE 
FIRST TIME ba 


BERG: Symphonic Pieces from the Opera, “ Lulu” 

BLIss: Introduction and Allegro 

EICHHEIM: “ Bali” 

HINDEMITH: Symphony, “ Mathis der Maler 

HO.stT: Fugal Concerto, for Flute and Oboe, Op. 40, No. 2 

LAZAR: Concerto No. 3 for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 23 

MALIPIERO: Symphony (in four tempi, as the four seasons) Con- 
certo for Violin ) 

MIASKOvSKy: Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 32, No. 2 

Moussorcsky: ‘“‘ Khovanstchina,’ Act III 

RAVEL: Pianoforte Concerto (for the left hand) 

STRAVINSKY: “ Perséphone,” Melodrama in Three Parts (Poem by 
André Gide) 

S7yMANOWSKI: Second Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 61 


OTHER WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST ‘TIME 
AT THESE CONCERTS 


BACH: The Passion According to St. John _ 

BERLIOZ: “The Damnation of Faust,” Dramatic Legend 

GABRIELI, G.: Sonata Pian e Forte 

MENDELSSOHN: Scherzo in G minor from the Octet, Op. 20 
(Arranged for orchestra by the composer) 

WAGNER: ‘* Siegfried,”’ Act II 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED 
AS SOLOISTS THIS SEASON 4 


ALDRICH,* PUTNAM, harpsichord (Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 5), April 19, April 26 

ALSEN, ELSA, soprano (Wagner’s “ Siegfried,’ Act III) , Novem- 
ber 2 

AVERINO, OLGA, soprano (Berg’s Symphonic Pieces from 
“Lulu”; Bach’s “ Passion According to St. John”) 
March 22, April 19 

BosHorR,* Dora, soprano (Moussorgsky’s “ Khovanstchina,” 
Act III), March 29 

BurGin,t| RicHARD, violin (Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 5), April 26 

DADMUN,* RoyAL (Bach’s “ Passion According to St. John”), 
April 19 

FALKNER,** KEITH, baritone (Bach’s “ Passion According to 
St. John”), April 19 | 

FEDORA,* NADINE, contralto (Moussorgsky’s ‘ Khovanstchina, ” 
Act IIT), March 29 ; 

GIESEKING, WALTER, pianist (Rachmaninoff’s Concerto for 
Pianoforte No. 2 in C minor) , April 12, 1935. Sketch .. 

GRIDLEY, DAN, tenor (Bach’s “ Passion According to St. John ”’), 
April 19 

GURNEY,* JOHN, baritone (Berlioz’s “'The Damnation of 
Faust’), November 30 
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HEIFETZ, JASCHA, violin (Sibelius’ Violin Concerto) , Novem- 
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O’More,* Corin, tenor (Stravinsky’s “ Perséphone”’) , March 15 
PATTON, FRED, bass (Wagner’s “ Siegfried,” Act III), Novem- 

eis, ELLE LE OI Rp Eat angen oo 5a le 
PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR, violoncello (Berezowsky’s Concerto Lirico 

for Violoncello and Orchestra; Strauss’ “ Don Quix- 
ote’), February 22. Sketch 


SLIEPOUSHKIN,* STEPAN, bass (Moussorgsky’s Khovanstchina,” 
PE TEA UN GOs v's 6 wd bas cnn op ME, 25 a 


SPALDING, ALBERT, violin (Szymanowski’s Second Violin Con- 
certo) , December 28: Sketch ........65..0...2....... 
STEINERT, ALEXANDER, pianist (Steinert’s Concerto Sinfonico for 
Piano and Orchestra) , February 8. Note ............ 
ITCHERKASsSKy,* ALExis, baritone (Berlioz’s ‘‘ The Damnation of 
Faust ’”’ and Moussorgsky’s ‘ Khovanstchina,” Act IIT), 


WITTGENSTEIN,** PAut, Pianist (Ravel’s Pianoforte Concerto 
for the Left Hand) , November 9. Sketch 





Singers: Esa ALSEN, OLGA AVERINO, Dora BosHorr,* 
Roya Dapmun,* KEITH FALKNER,** NaApINF 
FEDORA,* DAN GRIDLEY, JOHN Gurney,* IvAn 
IVANTZOFF,* FREDERICK JAGEL,* BEATA MaAt- 
KIN, MArtE Murray, Corin O’More,* Frep 


PATTON, STEPAN SLIEPOUSHKIN,*  ALFxis 
‘I'CHERKASSKY * 


Pianists: WALTER GIESEKING, MYRA Hess, PH1ILip Lazar,* 
Bont ALEXANDER STEINERT, PAUL WITTGENSTEIN ** 
Violinists: RICHARD BurGIn, JAscHA HEIFE1z, Viola 
| MITCHELL,* ALBERT SPALDING ....... 
Violoncello: emvon PIATIOONERY. (0 ee ate 
Flute: WOONCES LAUSENG Te ee Sete 


Harpsichord: Putnam A.pricy 


LE I at ae 


~ ‘THE FOLLOWING HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 
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e-em eres 





Chorus: CecitiA Society, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor (Ber- | 
lioz’s “Ihe Damnation of Faust”; Stravinsky’s 
“ Perséphone ”; Moussorgsky’s “ Khovanstchina,” | 
Act III) 42 
BACH CANTATA CLuB, Mrs. Langdon Warner, Con- 
ductor (Bach’s “ Passion According to St. John ’’) 
Speaking Voice: Eva GAUTHIER (Stravinsky's “ Perséphone ’’) 
Viola: JEAN LEFRANC f (Strauss’s “‘ Don Quixote ”’) 
Viola d@amore: JEAN LEFRANCT and ALBERT BERNARD+ (Bach’s 
‘ Passion According to St. John ’’) 
Viola da gamba: ALFRED ZIGHERA t (Bach’s “ Passion According to 


St. John ’’) 
Flute: GrorGEs LAURENT ¢ (Holst’s “ Fugal Concerto ”’) 
Oboe: FERNAND GILLET fT (Holst’s “ Fugal Concerto ”’) 
Harpsichord: PUTNAM ALpRICH (Bach’s “Passion According to 
St. John ”’) : 
Organ: ALBERT W. SNow f (Bach’s “ Passion According to 
St. John ”’) 





GUEST CONDUCTORS 


ADRIAN BouLt,** January 11-12: GIOVANNI GABRIELI — “ Sonata Pian 
e Forte’; MENDELSSOHN — Scherzo in G minor; Haypn — 
_Symphony in G major, No. 88; ELGAR — Symphony No. 2g in 


E flat 
January 18-19: Buiss — Introduction and Allegro; Hoist — Fugal 
Concerto; Bax —‘“‘ ‘The Garden of Fand”’; ScHUBERT — Sym- 
phony No. 7 in C major | | 
IGoR STRAVINSKY: March 15-16: StTrRAviInsky — “ Fireworks”; Suite 


from “ L’Oiseau de Feu,” “ Perséphone ” 
Henry EIcHHEIM conducted his ‘“ Bali,” November 23-24 
DAvip STANLEY SMITH conducted his “ Epic Poem,” April 12-13 


* 


RICHARD BuRGIN, as assistant conductor, conducted at the concerts of 
December 7-8, December 21-22, April 12-19. 





Fam 
ENTR’ACTES | 
ANTHEIL, GEORGE "RARE BO CRORORCER 6h lew lw lk wk OR 
BENNETT, WILLIAM “Competition Festival for Song Birds’’ es a 1 
BERG, ALBAN ‘Arnold Schénberg”? Dedicatory Lines to Schén- 
berg (on his sixtieth birthday) a ee 
BuURKHARD, ARTHUR “The Isenheim Altar of Griinewald” . . . . 360. 
CocTEAu, JEAN SMUT 2 5 er a ss el 
Downes, OLIN Whe aed ye Sa rr 
GAUTHIER, JUDITH ‘Daily Life at Tribschen, and the Siegfried Manu- | 
script.” (From “‘WagneratHome”’). . . . 170 
GipE, ANDRE ‘Answer to an Inquiry on the Re-Birth of Classi- 
cism.” (From “Incidences”) . . . . . 861 
GILMAN, LAWRENCE *‘Again the Straussian Superman” oe. ge en 
Couperm le Sitmeeve tomer, wll. 
HALE, PHILIP “The Life GOO RWUGeN ial A a kt 
‘Camille Saint-Saéns”’ 408 


HENSCHEL, SiR Georck “The Friendship of Brahms and Henschel.” 


(From MHenschel’s ‘‘Personal Recollections of 
Johannes Brahms’’) 
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LAMBERT, CONSTANT 


“The Age of Pastiche.” (From “Music, Ho!”’) 


LEICHTENTRITT, Dr. Huco “The Backgrounds of Handel,” (Translated from 


DE Liste, LECONTE 
MEYER, ALFRED H, 
NEWMAN, ERNEST 


Nijtnsky, ROMOLA 
SHAW, BERNARD 
STERNE, MAURICE 


THOMSON, VIRGIL 
Tovey, DonaLp FRANCcIs 


WEINGARTNER, FELIX 


EXCURSIONS: 
Burk, JOHN N. 


PROGRAMMES OF THE MONDAY EF 
SERIES BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, SEASON 1934- 


“Handel” by the author) . : , . pm, 
“The Holide.”’ (Translated by William A. Apthorp) 
‘“I'wo Hundred and Fifty Years of Bach”. Noor 
“The Musical Columnists”, . .. 

“Mozart and Two Symphonies” df igs ios 
“Diaghilev, Stravinsky and ‘L’Oiseau de F eu.’” 

(From ‘“‘Nijinsky’’) EUS oT SG are hs 
“Siegfried and Superman.” (From “The Perfect 

Wagnerite”’ ; Pee Et ekoee. Oe 
‘The Island of Bali” 

‘Aaron Copland” Sted abate 
‘‘Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor” 


“When -Weingartner Met Wagner.” (From the 


“Reminiscences of Felix Weingartner”) , . , 
‘‘Cosima — Inspirer of EE eng! Gh ert 
“Berlioz and the Faust Legend” 

“Elgar and his Public” AUG ate 
“The Development of ‘Khovanstchina’ ” 
‘‘A Passion Performance at Leipzig”’ 


Six symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Monday evenings, 


Dr. Koussevitzky, conductor (DR. ADRIAN BouL 


T, guest conductor, January 21) 


986 
1085 
661 
1096 
463 
653 


832 


173 
252 
690 
204. 


178 


162 
298 
599 
945 
1042 


VENING AND TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
1935 


1934. November 5. Braums, “ Variations on a Theme by Joseph Haydn, Op. 56a; 


RACHMANINOFF, Concerto for Pianoforte in F-Sharp 
DANFORTH *) ; FRANCK, 


Symphony in D minor. 


minor, Op. 1 (PAULINE 


December 3. BeErtioz, “ The Damnation of Faust,” Dramatic Legend in 
Four Parts, Op. 24 (Soloists: BEATA MALKIN, IVAN IVANTZOFF, ALEXIS TCHER- 


KASSKY, JOHN GURNEY; 


1935. January 21. Hoxst, Fugal Concerto for Flute and 
LAURENT; + Oboe, FERNAND GILLET +) ; MENDELSSOHN, 


CECILIA Society CHorus, Arthur Fiedler, conductor) . 


Oboe (Flute: GrorcEs 
Scherzo in G minor from 


the Octet. Op. 20; Haynn, Symphony in G major, No. 88; SCHUBERT, Symphony in 


C major, No. 7. 


February 11. MENDELSSOHN, Symphony No. 4, in A major, “Italian”: 


GEORGE Foore, Variations on a Pious Theme; * TCHAIKOVSKY, 
in B minor, “ Pathétique,” Op. 74. 

March 25. BEETHOVEN, Overture to “ Leonore ” No. 2, 
Concerto for Violin in D-major, Op. 35 (RUTH POssELT *) s 
‘ Also sprach Zarathustra ” (freely after Friedrich Nietzsch 

April 22. RaAvet, 


SIBELIUS, Symphony No. 7 (in one movement) 
No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67. | 


Six symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesda 
Dr. KOussEvitzky, conductor. (The programmes consisted of w 


Schumann, and Brahms) 


Symphony No. 4 in D 
Op. 73. 


November go. SCHUBERT, S 
phony No. 2 in C major, Op. 6 


in E minor, Op. 98. 


€), Op. go. 


Symphony No. 6 


Op. 72; TcHalkovsky, 
STRAUSS, Tone Poem, 


Suite for Orchestra, “Le Tombeau de Couperin ” ; 


y afternoons, 


minor, Op. 120; BRAHMs, Symphony No. e j 


Op. 105; BEETHOVEN, Symphony 


orks by Schubert, 


1934. October go. ScHuspert, Ballet Music from “ Rosamunde” : SCHUMANN, 


n D major, 


ymphony No. 5 in B flat major; SCHUMANN, Sym- 
1 (I'wo Movements) ; BRAHMS, Symphony No. 4 


December 18. SCHUMANN, Overture to Byron’s “ Manfred,” Op. 115; Scuu- 


in B minor, “ Unfinished ” ; BRAHMS, Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, Op. 77 (BRONISLAW HUBERMAN). 


1935. February 5. Scnuserr, Andante from the Symphony No. 4 in C minor, 


BERT, Symphony No. 8 


“ Tragic” ; SCHUMANN 


BRAHMS, Concerto fo 
ROSANSKA **) , 


» Symphony in E-flat major, No. 8, “ Rhenish,” Op. 
r Pianoforte in B-flat major, No,_2, Op. 83 J 
eo 


97; 


OSEFA | 


March 5. Scuuserr, Symphony in C major, No. 7; SCHUMANN, Concerto in 


A minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 54 (JES 
BRAHMS, Academic Festiva] Overture, Op. 80. 


April 16. ScHusert, Overture in the Italian Style in C major, Op. 


SCHUMANN, Symphony 
in C minor, Op. 68. 


I 
No. 1 in B-flat major, Op. 38; BRAHMS, Symphony N 


US MARIA SANROMA tT); 


79; 
oO. 


1 


PENSION FUND CONCERTS 


ist, IVAN BASILEVSKY) . 
. (Soloist: FEopOR CHALIAPIN. Accompanist, Iv 
soma ete “Romeo and Juliet,” Overture Fantasia; MOUSSORGSKY, 
Ane I Reached the Highest Power” from “ Boris ag al sacap d Midnight 
: i “Pri oe ith Piano: GLINKA, 
’s Aria from “ Prince Igor ”; Songs wi " The Mi 
yor nen Ganmieniaty: “Death Walks About Me”; RossINt, Don Basilio’s Air from 
“The Barber of Seville "> WAGNER, Overture to “ ‘Tannhauser. Fionn si 
Ma 1935. BAcH, Mass in B minor (HARVARD GLEE CLUB, RADCLIFFE | 
scanty G Wallace Woodworth, Conductor; OLGA wane, plan Shana eegens 
MATZENAUEI TT, tenor; KEITH FALKNER, bass, 
ENAUER, mezzo-soprano; CHARLES HACKETT, , 
Bune + violin; tome SPEYER,t and JEAN DEVERGIE,t oboe d amore; GEORG BOETT 
CHER,+ horn; ALBERT SNOwW,t organ) . 


ae 


BACH-HANDEL FESTIVAL 


These works by Bach and Handel were performed by the Boston Symphony Or- | 
Festival Concerts: 3 | 

oTucday Evening, April 30, 1935: HANDEL, “Solomon” (Oratorio) (HARVARD 
GLEE CLuB, RADCLIFFE CHORAL SocIETy, G. Wallace Woodworth, Conductor) ; Solo- 
ists: OLGA " AVERINO, MARGARET MATZENAUER, CHARLES HACKETT,* KEITH FALKNER, 


JuLius HuEHN*) . 


i ; | in G major for Organ 
ednesday Evening, May 1, 1935. BAcu, Prelude and Fugue in 
(Can Watenscet®) : Retean. Concerto Grosso for Oboe with String Orchestra (FER- 
NAND GILLET t) ; BAcH, Italian Concerto for Harpsichord (RALPH KIRKPATRICK ) 
BACH, Sonata in C major No. 3 for Violoncello unaccompanied (JEAN BEDETTI f) ; 
Bacu, Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C major for Organ (CARL enemy 
oo! / 
SPECIAL CONCERT . 
ber 18, 1934, to com- | 
A free public concert was given on Sunday afternoon Novem 
a ha the 100th camber of the birth of the founder of the Boston seca | 
Orchestra, HENRY LEE HiIccInson (Born November 18, 1834). There was a war kien ) 
by BENTLEY W. WarkREN, President of the Trustees. Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY conducte 
the following programme: BEETHOVEN, Overture to “ Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72; SCHU- | 
BERT, Symphony in B minor, No. 8 (“ Unfinished’) ; Braums, Symphony No. 4 in | 
E minor, Op. 98 (Finale) . 
ir first meeting 
When THE FRIENDS OF THE BostON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA held their 
in Symphony Hall, Wednesday afternoon, March 27, 1935, the following music was 
performed by string players from the Orchestra, Dr. KOUSSEVITZKY | conducting: 
FIANDEL, Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 5; ARENSKY, Variations; Mozart, “ Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik ” (last two movements) . Ranier se Me 


CONCERTS IN OTHER CITIES} &»&\"| 


8 Concerts in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, CAMBRIDGE, on Thursday eve- 
nings, October 18, November 22, December 20, January 10, February 14, March 14, 
March 28, and April 25. 

4 Concerts in the Metropolitan Theatre, PRoviwENce, R. I., on Tuesday evenings, 
November 27, January 15, February 19, March 19. 

10 Concerts in Carnegie Hall, NEw York (5 evenings and 5 Saturday afternoons) 
November 15-17, January 3-5, February 1-2; February 28-March 2; April 4-6. 

5 Concerts in the Academy of Music, BROOKLYN, on Friday evenings, November 16, 
January 4, Jenuary 31, March 1, April 5. | 

3 Concerts in the Lyric Theatre, BALTIMORE, on Tuesday evenings, November 13, | 
January 29, April g. 

3 Concerts in Constitution Hall, WASHINGTON, on Wedr day afternoons, November | 
14, January go, April 2. 

Weitian Toun Secdaniees 10 to 15, inclusive, concerts in Buffalo, N. Y.; Ann Arbor | 
(University of Michigan) ; Toledo, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Schenectady, New York. | ; 

MISCELLANEOUS Concerts: November 12, and February 27, New Haven (Yale Uni- 
versity) ; January 2 and February 26, Hartford; January 28, New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Rutgers University) ; February 25, Northampton, Mass. (Smith College); April 
10, Worcester, | 
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SYMPHONY HALL - BOSTON 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON 1935-1936 
OCTOBER 11 —- MAY 2 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Hip Program, ‘ny tad wil be played 

‘Oc nies to Give ‘the the’ weet of Movember ney er 
Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor - Lectures on Music Here, oanéerte here with jola Mitchell; 4 
: le EY a ne #merican wolinist who has won 


al | © Siew  Kousbiviteky, condduca of note ‘abroad, but who 
Nad the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
| heey Toch, Austrian composer, ar--— 
ved form Europe yésterday morn 1 1 
24 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS in the Ile de France and the Laconia,| 
| respectively; the former to begin: the | 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS second decade of his Boston conductor- 


| ship and the latter to give a course 
6 MONDAY EVENING CONCERTS | | 


6 TUESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS Dr. Koussevitzky, who has | ; 
most of the summer in ance near |) *' 
Aix-les-Bains, resting and looking over 
new scores, thought that musical cre- 
TRULA ative activity had . become «centered | 
inthis country and in England, which’ | 
he had visited last spring. . : 
Renewal cards have been mailed to all subscribers. If any ees Cae oll Bye rn 1 Bu ie 
subscriber has not received his notice, he is requested to ao = pan paling ee ig not} 
nish c s favora cre~ 
advise the subscription office today. ation. But England gives the aoa Pe 
sion of a country absolutely free fitty-fourth and the eleventh 
depression, with an gir of gaiety and | Koussevitzky'’s regime, ineludanl 
>, HP forgetfulness of worries. It is very Usual twenty-four Friday aftert 
different in Europe; racy pated. feal-) 
ousy, lack of sincerity, i Pax; 
J a favorable place for eatine activity.” 
lf You are not a Subscriber — aus ee ee peter | 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra,’ j 
we suggest that you examine the index on pages 1150-1164 | when he Ce mrt lee ss ones Oe s to. 
: planned over €, i ANC I 
This gives an idea of the range of the Boston Symphony | Will Introduce “Persephone” || “Khovantehina”. with ¢ 
concerts, the importance of a season’s repertory in the | Ope of the principal: works Loge oe ti eee festival int Ig 
sevitzky : 


world of musical performance, and the assisting artists who time in yet in ie AspahaaeePesie defensins: ye , 
appear with the Orchestra. ‘ton season will be & ot avinsky’s “Pe >t jor Stravinsky will appear in Bos. : 
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SYMPHONY HALL BOSTON 
FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON 1935-1936 
OCTOBER 11 —- MAY 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
Wr. G* 


24. FRIDAY AFTERNOON GONCERT 
24 SATURDAY EVENING CONCER 

6 MONDAY EVENING CONCERT 
) TUESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT 


Er. I" 


Renewal cards have been mailed to all subscribers. If any 
subscriber has not received his notice, he is requested to 
advise the subscription office today. 


Er. GS" 


[f You are not a Subscriber. 


we suggest that you examine the 


index on pages 1150-1164, 
This gives an idea of the 1 


range of the Boston Symphony 


concerts, the importance of a season’s repertory in the 


world of musical performance, and the assisting artists who 
appear with the Orchestra. 


Uhe list of works performed at the Mond: ay and ‘Tuesday 


series will be found on pages 1164-1165. 
lor further information you are invited to inquire at the 
subscription office. 


FindsU S. Gains 


In Creative Art 


—— ee 


Boston Symphony Conduce- 


tor, Back From Europe, 
Links Her With Britain 


ee ee er ne 


Announces 30°53 34g 
" | % 
Ernst f c ‘h ort es nN Gach, 

Lectures on Music Here 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Ernst Toch, Austrian composer, ar-- 
rived form Europe yesterday morning 
in the Ile de France and the Laconia, 
respectively; the former to begin the 
second decade of his Boston conductor- 
Ship and the latter to give a cmrse 
Of musical lectures here at the New 
School for Social Research. 


Dr. Koussevitzky. who has passed 


most of the summer in France near 
Aix-les-Bains, resting and looking over 
new scores, thought that musical cre- 
ative activity had become centered 
1 nthis country and in England, which 
he had visited last spring. 
“Europe—that is, Continental Bu- 
rope-—,”’ he observed yesterday after- 
noon at the Savoy-Plaza, “does not 
furnish conditions favorable for cre- 
ation. But England gives the impres- 
s1i0n of a country absolutely free from 
depression, with an air of gaiety and 
forgetfulness of worries. It is very 
different in Europe; with hatred, jeal- 
Ousy, lack of sincerity, it cannot be 
a favorable place for creative activity.” 
Throughout European musical cir- 
cles, he found a remarkable interest 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and was constantly questioned as to 
when he planned to take it over there. 


Will Introduce “Persephone” 


One of the principal works Dr. Kous- 
fevitzKy plans to present for the first 
time in America in his coming Bos- 
ton season will be Stravinsky’s ‘‘Per- 
sephone,” a setting of a text by Andre 
Gide for orchestra, chorus, soprano, 
contralto and tenor soloists and a 
miming reciter. This was commis- 
sioned by Ida Rubinstein and first 
performed in Paris last spring with 
the composer conducting and Mme. 
Rubinstein as the reciter and the 
choreographic interpreter. 

Mme. Rubinstein, he added, had in- 
formed him recently that she would 


Persep one, ” but he. 
was not sure siete euch arrange-— 
ments could be made. It has not 


been decided either, whether ‘‘Prese- 
phone,” which will not be presented 
before February, also can be given i 


the Boston Symphony’s New York) 


series. Another Stravinsky work, to 
be conducted by the c 
Boston in March, is “LeCiaiser de la 


Fee,” a ballet composed two years | 
or more ago, but not heard in Amer- 


ica. 
To Offer New American Works 
A Sinfonia by the Italian composér 


Francesco Malipiero aiso will be in- | 
troduced to America by Dr, Kousse-— 
vitzKy and will be played by the) 
Boston Symphony during its first | 
New York visit of the season during | 
the week of November 12. Malipiero | 
Will be also represented by a violin | 
concerto here with lola Mitchell, an | 
fmerican violinist who has won much |! 
note abroad, but who has not ap- | 


peared here, as the solost. Aimong 


new American works Dr. Koussevitzky | 


will present the second symphony of 


Roy Harris and a new cello concerto | 


by Nicolai Berezowsky, which he de- 
scribes as a “most wonderful’ con- 
tribution to the literature for cello 
and orchestra. Gregor Piatigorsey, 
Russian cellist, will be the soloist. 


For the American portion of his, 
1934-'35 repertoire, however, Dr. Kous- | 
sevitzky is laying less stress upon | 
novelties than upon repetitions of | 
American works which deserve re- | 
hearing, and thus helping for form an | 
American repertoire. Among works to. 
be repeated from former years are | 
Aaron Copland’s first symphony, and | 


the first symphony of Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill 

The Boston season, the orchestra’s 
fifty-fourth and the eleventh of Dr. 
Koussevitzky'’s regime, includes the 
usual twenty-four Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening pairs of con- 
certs; six Monday night concerts and 
Six on Tuesday afternoons, these last 
to be deveted to Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms. Among special features 


jn the regular series will be perform- | 
ances of Berlioz’s “Damnation of | 


f’aust’” and Act II of Meussorgsky’s 
“Khovantchina”’ with chorus. and a 


Bach-Handel festival in the last week . 


of the season. 
Boult To Be Guest Conductor 


Igor Stravinsky will appear in Bos- 
ton as guest conductor for one week in 
March; Adrian Boult, conductor of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s or- 
chestra in ‘London, will conduct the 


Boston Symphony for two weeks. One. 


of his programs will be devoted to 
British music, including Vaughan Wil- 


liams’s “Job, a Masque for Dancing,” | 
@ work new to Boston, but which was) 


given here at the Lewissohn Stadium 


in 1931 by the Denishawn Dancers and | 


be willing to come to America next | the Philharmonic-Symphony under 


Hans Lange. Mr. Boult will not ap-. 
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pear with the Boston Symphony in): 


’ York, b k hi l- | 5 tae #2 a ‘) eae | 
Rew Zork, but some works on nis al-] A No thon the: 
here under Dr. Koussevitsky, iat ty . Pate A : 
New Score by 


There will be the ususal five evening 
Koussevitzky 


and five Sunday afternoon concerts 
here in Carnegie Hall, beginning Sep- 
tember 14 and 16, and five at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, plus ap- 
~earances in Washington and one tour 
going as far west as Ann Arbor, includ- 
ing a -oncert in Schenectady. When Maar SAF Nate 
Dr. Koussevitzky first visited Schen- 
ectady, in 1924, he found an indifferent 
hall and a rather inattentive audience, 
but on his return there last year he 
found ai excellent new auditorium 
and an audience of chic appearance 
which listened as attentively “as if in 
church,” and expressed unusually 
warm enthusiasm. Of the entire thirty 
weeks of the season he will be in charge 
for twenty-seven, thus undertaking an 
unusual amount of work as compared 
With any conductor on the Philhar- HE program for the first concerts 
monic-Symphony or Philadelphia Or- of the ‘Boston Symphony Orches- 
chestra roster. tra will be played at Symphony 
Dr. Toch a German Evile Hall tomorrow afternoon and 
Dr. Toch, who will also be repre- = pl hee TE Che POHOW ES order: 
sented on one or more of the Boston @in’g Senna a " ea ee Boro- 
Symphony’s programs this season, is Wine nele’h pea ropadepang ae and Cesar 
one of the prominent musicians ac- Symphony—seasoned b t ; ae Franck 
tive in Germany who left the coun- ductors Verve a ce eae of con- 
try after the establishment of the sary to ‘dilate rh ‘thie ean eee nce 
present regime. He departed in Symphony in B ed rae te Aside s 
April, 1933, going first to France and | It has appeared Ave time ess tamillar. 
then to England, where he has lived grams of she Sum NG i Sa on the pro- 
for about a year. This will be his in 1912. and And eerie rchestra; first 
first extensive visit to America, al- a acta at most*recently in 1929. 
though he was here two years ago eystr 
on a concert tour under the auspices Writing about this symph r | 
ee ene Fro-Musica Society. He ex-| Stasov, friend of Borodin ye i 


With a Word About Borodin’s 
B-minor Symphony; News 
Of the Orchestras 


Cer N, t7* F Naa - 


By Moses Smith 


pressed great pleasure yesterday aft- of the latingnls 
16 Nationalist group of s<3 
P C > , OV , : ¢ > thes k LY SS 
vos at the Hotel Mayflow ey! at composers, said: “Tt NWad its foonath 
snag gengpad of living in New York, | chiefly to the national] character of its 
, gaa had enjoyed during the few | subject The -old heroic Russ “ne enti 
ayS ne passed here in 1932. anc OEP REIS py Ore ssile senti- 
thought that he would make » 7. Ment predominates as in ‘Prince Igor’ “4 
0a anion ot nn va make a few (and, it might «be added, as in Borodin’s | 
“hong peRPeeranices In addition to Symphonic Sketch, “In the Ste nes ry | 
11S ct ‘ES entine’ o e | — AU ee ¥ LO " he . 8, 
ee ee . we. 1¢ 1eC- adin Symphony,’ accord 
oer. +n yh Rae next week on Korsakov in his “Musical I Ife iar ye 
S branches of music: eorv Bs ta 6 pet eer Pada 
Will be given in inetan Le theory, this characterization.” Rimsky says, “is | 
SEO Stadien wich. language correct: the onky exception is the Scherzo | 
tie “peakKS with considerable (though not its Trio). which is of a char 
* acter allen to th | uy , 
The c er abstained fr o- e rest of the Symry ve 
ee ee Babs balned from com- Rimsky also Peints out that mirage a ie 
Ang eeneral conditions in, considerable risic rh ; 
Germany, or on music. | ‘ons ranie revision which the sym- 
73 te ‘CAL conditions,) phony underwent jin ; 7 gtk, 
. | a , ae “nt jn. its early ve ~ 
z | : mad ariy cL 
ee eetsen et beg modern music,/due to the over-enthusiastic use Of ches 
been frow BP OER a otaat as, had; matic brass instruments in the origin j 
en nea upon as “culture bol- This enthusias ‘as a reacti, wpe 
shevism”; Pau] Hindemith, however, period v he “tik xd the ieee ee 
had gai ‘enew ee, Rvs _ when, under. the influence 
his Bhavintbalne . apbhd thanks to, Balakirev, both’ Rimsky 2 nd Borodin. i 
. ‘ ‘B PY Wilhelm Furt-! been shy’ of th: 0} ; “pe ' 
waenvler Wns iss url igh te Chromatic brass 
the a AR gd Loc h disagreed With reaction, in turn; had to he ae sates 
stl iia won was absent! for at the first ‘performances Of the aves: 
IAC USIC; rnold Schén- Phony, the -herzo. 47s . : 
berg’s a Ree natin « sj ge vy - Scherzo. heavily se 
etki ieee romantic, for! French horns, was taken ate at for 
not apparent te ey naracteristic was| tempo than that indicated By one pai 
oP “ O listeners not used to poser, in order:that: the rapidly She wel 
DE Toch <2 hg hae geprtat ing chords might sounded ehaniiee 
eg gibbon Salad he had slept through Both the composer and his intines ¥.| 
a he it a Which the Laconia friend, Rimsky-Korsakov l@arned go 
52 ee (WO nights ago..and only ter during the :followi in et: 
learned of it the next +} ) ce ing two years. And 
> a! , 
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The Koussevitzky. score will be, -of 
course, “new: first:time.”” It is a com: 
panion piece tothe Overture which was 
played during the Symphony, Orchestra’s 
fiftieth season. .Both ‘were written during | 
the same summer. (£939), and: both’ are) 
based on Russian themes.. The theme. 
for the Passacaglia !s a simple folk-tune, 
the same that ts emplayed for the mar- 
velous chorus of the coronation scene. in 
“Boris.” The theme, in Koussevitzky's 


score, is six measures long, and is stated. Stravins y as 


in rather solemn tempo, by the lower | 
strings, woodwinds, and organ playine 
in unison or octave. T*hen the theme is | 
repeated over and over again, in true | 
passacaglia style, by various instruments | 
and in various registerys:; and although | 
ihe tyueme is occasionally changed and 
“yen disguised, the form is for the most 
nart classical. 

The greatest difference from the classi- 
al passacaglia is in the matter of scor- 
ng. Like its companion piece, this Pas- 
acagtia was obviously ‘written, with the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra in mind. 
For the exceedingly full instrumentation 
consists of tour flutes, three obves, Enz: 
lish horn, three clarinets, bass clarinet, 
three bassoons and contrabassoon, eight | 
horns, five trumpets, three tenor trom- ; 
bones, a bass trombone, and a contrabass 
trombone, two tubas, organ, piano, the j 
usual string quintet, and percussion, I1n- 
cluding chimes. Such an array of in- | 
struments, correctly manipulated —=by | 
some 100-odd performers, is capable of a | 
powerful degree of sonorous tumult;.and | 
Dr. Koussevitzky, with due preparation | 
of course, achieves such magniloquent | 
climaxes, | 
After the initial statement of the 
theme, it is repeated, with the addition 
of a slight, sighing motto in the upper 
strings and wood wind. On the second 
repetition the theme remains in the bass, 
While the organ manuals weave in the 
little motto, now syncopated. And so the 
development continues, ever more elabo- 
rate, though for the while comparatively 
quiet. Then the organ takes up alone | 
‘the burden of the fugue-like develop- 
'ment, the other instruments are gradu-| | 
‘ally piled up into a huge crescendo, end- | 
ing in a sonorous statement of the theme 
'by the e-ght horns together. Later the 


4 | trombones sound it in double-quick time, 


and then the horns give it in considera- 
bly modified form, very loud, against 
brilliant passages in the strings. At the 
peak of the excitement, soon afterward, 
the chimes enter in orthodox Russiat 


fashion. Just as the tumult ceases a 
fugue begins on the same theme, which 
is repeated almost as inexorably as in 
the Passacaglia, although in different 
fashion, naturally. There is a free de- 
velopment toward the end, a sudden 
slowing-down, and. as a sort of coda, the 
brass and percussion give out the final, 
abbreviated statement of the theme, as 
loudly as possible, while the chimes re- 
peat their jubilant figure. ... The time 
of performance is slightly under ten 
minutes. 


‘scrupulously 
emphasis has been placed on the music 


does not appear. 


was with a considerably Nghteringtrus y pee ET: MEN ah. 
sea omens Te Symphony — 


Orchestra and 


Its Prospects 
[31934 Una 


Noted Guest; 


Bach-Handel Festival; 
Operatic Programs 


By Moses Smith 

F'TER considerable deliberation and 
hesitation there has issued from 
Symphony Hall a _ forecast of 

the more pretentious and occa- 

sionai works to be played during the 
present season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, variously assisted and led by 
Dr, Koussevitzky. The announcement 
carries the list of principal soloists and 
the names of two guest-conductors, one 


of whom is no less a personage than the 


Russian master, Igor Stravinsky. 

When Dr. Koussevitzky assumed di- 
rection of the Symphony Orchestra more 
than ten years ago the tradition of an- 


nouncing the list of soloists in advance. 
Instead, | 


of the season was abandoned. 


the incoming conductor has each year! 


given out a summary of the novel com- 
positions and important revivals for the 
current season (a summary not always 
followed). 


rather than the performing artists—at 
least when they happened to be solo 
artists. To confirm this inference it is 
but necessary to refer to the closing, 
semi-official chapter of the 1931 edition 
of “The Boston Symphony Orchestra.”’ 


read, 
dangled to allure subscribers. . . . 


In other words, a symphony concert has 


at last become—a symphony concert.” 
The reason for the present about-face 
That it is a falling sub- 
scription list is unlikely, for that condi- 
tion operated, with perhaps’ greater 
force, last September, when the pre-sea- 
sonal announcement (without mention of 
soloists) awaited Dr. Koussevitzky’s ar- 
rival. For the present season, indeed, 
the management looks forward with 
some confidence to ‘‘capacity houses.” 
Whatever the reason for it, the return 
to the custom of the past is in a measure 
welcome. Here and elsewhere there has 
been too much secrecy in the matter of 
Seasonal prospects. Conductors and man- 
agements have tended to guard with the 
sreatest caution against leakage of news 
in advance of the concert season. 


audience-interest is heightened. 


Proudly the) 


| 


; 
; 


| 


i 
i 
} 
' 
| 


“Since Koussevitzky’s coming,’ one may 
“no lists of soloists have been 


Pre- | 
sumably the opinion is held that thereby | 
It is’ 
more plausible that an announcement, 
issued within a reasonable time. before 
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the opening concerts, whets the anticipa- violinists; the remarkable ’cellist, Gregor 
tion of the prospective listener. Piatigorsky; and Filip Lazar, who is. set 

| ca down as a “composer-pianist.” It is prob- 
Bach, Handel and Berlioz able, also, that Bronislaw Huberman. the | 
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No mention is made in the Symphony }®Minent German violinist, will appear 
Fait memorandum coneerning new works, i We ary Oe na by ings : 
If any such are to be played the conduc. | Nothi nein | 
tor is likely to detail them when he ar- ikoumanian composer previously repre- 
rives in Boston at the end of a fortnight. ee Tada py roa Hea ee 
T ing festival, wh s w be- ey, ae , & 
Siti an auiicet, aanoed me will be sion Orchestra” in 1928, and a first Concerto 
Oe eine eee ee eee ee Cee an a ee ee ne, abeararice 

w * " —a_ ~ 
pada okie ped thal ody gel pro- Finally, the distinguished guest con- 
‘grams will be the Bach B minor Mass |@uctors during Dr. ILoussevitzky’s mid- 
Ppbe Handel’s oratorio, “Solomon,” a work | 8¢2son vacation. Igor Stravinsky, who 
‘Practically unknown to the present gen- | has appeared with the pi ented 
We snion daeetdtea te at ten, »gimi- | 20 lengthy introduction at the musical 
‘tar ; ‘banquet table; Adrian Boult, conductor 
| y unfamiliar in actual performance, ‘of the B. B. C. Orchestr ig ney , 
will sta “tee fi in the regular subscription known to American Shonoebanh recahe 
Cataoue the pede gies be Reritos’s | collectors. It is not likely that the guest 
“Damnation of Faust,” the entire four- ae of this season will be accused 
part cantata-oratorio, not merely orches- > S'MESs. _ 
tral excerpts (though the announcement | 
is not specific in this regard). Dr. Kous- | 0 


C) 
Ssevitzky has promised it more than once) f { 3 Aan~ 
in his summaries of plans, but circum- uitea NY oy phe oF appointed 
Stances have intervened to prevent fulfill- | dE MeL cree an ee emee 7 
ment of his promises. music critic of the Transcript. He 
| will assume his duties next week. 
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Opera in Concert 


i s on, en 
eee, of oe Saene: ae Harvard in 1921 and studied at 
Was performed to general satisfaction, the Harvard Law School. *He 


leads to three operatic presentations for served a brief apprenticeship i 
vo approaching series e vee eee the music department of the 
Vagner come the second act of ‘‘Tristan Mbrg “eee at j Q9 : 
und Isolde” and the final scene of “Siec- Boston 1] ost and since 1924 has 
fried.’ From Moussorgsky, the third act been music critic of the Boston 
cf “Khovanstchina,” to celebrate the | American. In addition to his 
yne hundredth anniversary of the com: | writings he has been a teacher of 
poser’s birth. 

From this brief list of opera {t is a far 
cry to the operatic plans of the Philadel- 
Phia Orchestra, described in these col- 
umns last Saturday, or the forecast for 
the Cleveland Orchestra. But there is | 
ap indication that even in Boston the. 
hosts of the opera house have made some 
inroads in the concert-hall. Whether for 
better or for worse it remains to be seen. 
| Among the singers who will take prin- 
‘cipal parts in the various operas, ora- 
torios and choral works are Elsa Alsen. 
Paul Althouse, Olga Averino, Gertrude 
‘Kappel, Beata Malkin and Margaret 
Matzenauer. With two exceptions they 
are well known to Symphony Orchestra 
patrons of recent seasons. Mme. Malkin 
may be recalled by her appearance in a 
single program in 1982, when she sang 
the soprano part of F. S. Converse’s 
“Prophecy.” She is more renowned on 
Continental operatic stages, particularly 
German. Mme. Kappel is a_ leading 
Wagnerian soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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Guests: Performing and Conducting 


The list of instrumental soloists in- 
cludes the names of Myra Hess and Wal. 
ter Gieseking, for pianists; Viola Mitchell, 
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Fund. 


Symphony Hall has been gracious] 
all the proceeds will go to the Fund. 


The unusual and striking performance planned by Dr. 


rprise and the programme w 
kind has ever before been presented 


If you care to subscribe more than the cost of the seats w 


to use, the surplus will be gratefully accepted. For your conve 
may be made to Symphony Hall: 


occasion is to be a complete su 
advance. Nothing of the 


Mrs. BAYARD THAYER, 
Chairman 

Mrs. J. GARDNER BRADLEY, 
Vice Chairman 

Mr. PIERPONT L. STACKPOLE, 
Vice Chairman 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Abbott 

Mr. and Mrs. Timothée Adamowski 
Mr. and Mrs. William T. Aldrich 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip R. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Ames 
Mrs. Oliver Ames 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis I. Amory 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Ayer 


Honorable and Mrs. Gaspar Bacon 
Mrs. William Hewson Baltzel]l 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson S. Bartlett 
Dr. and Mrs. John W. Bartol 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles 8. Bird, Jr. 
Mrs. Arthur W. Blake 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Boyden 

Mrs. J. D. Cameron Bradley 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Gardner Bradley 
Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee 

Mr. Carl Brandt 

Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Bremer 

Miss Ellen Bullard 

Mr. and Mrs. Allston Burr 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Tucker Burr 


Mrs. Henry B. Oabot 

Dr. and Mrs. David Cheever 

Miss Ada L. Comstock 

President and Mrs. James B. Conant 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Converse 
Miss L. E. Crehore 

Mr. Gordon K. Creighton 
Mrs. owen V. R. Crosb 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. 
Mrs. Harold G. Cutler 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest B. Dane 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel A. de Menocal 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Dexter 

Miss Rose L. Dexter 

Mr. and Mrs. William Dexter 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Dodge 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Donal 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Dreyfus 


Mr. and Mrs. William Ellery 

Mr. Charles A. Ellis 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Wendell Endicott 
Mr. and Mrs. William Endicott 

Mr. and Mrs. William 0. Endicott 


Mr. and Mrs. John Wells Farley 
Mr. and: Mrs. Russell G. Fessenden 
Mr, and Mrs. Lincoln Filene 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. Foote 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan Forbes 

Dr.:and Mrs. Alexander Forbes 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Forbes 

Mr. and Mrs. William Stuart Forbes 
Mr. and Mrs, FP. Murra Forbes 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald cKay Frost 
Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham 
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COMMITTEE OF SPONSORS 


Honorable and Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller 


Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage 
Honorable and Mrs. William Tudor Gardiner 
Mr. and Mrs, George P. Gardner, Jr. 
Mrs. William A. Gaston 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Goodrich 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustus F. Goodwin 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 8. Goodwin 
Mrs. Reginald Gray 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry V. Greenough 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry 8S. Grew 

Mrs. Ourtis Guild 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. Eliot Guild 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick G. Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hall 
. Miss Lilian Harmon 

Miss Alison Haughton 

Mrs. Malcolm Graeme Haughton 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hawley 

Miss Laura Henry 

Mrs. F. L. Higginson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Hobart 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Jackson Holmes 
Mr. and Mrs. William P. Homans 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Hornblower 

Mr. and Mrs. Clement 8. Houghton 
Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester B. Humphrey 
Mrs. Henry S. Hunnewell 


Mr. and Mrs. James Jackson 
Mr. and Mrs. William James 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl T. Keller 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. King 
Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis EB. Kirstein 
Dr. and Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky 


Mr. Gerard Lambert 

Mr. and Mrs. James Lawrence 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence 
Mr. and Mrs. Halfdan Lee 

and Mrs. Joseph Lee 

Dr. and Mrs, Roger I. Lee 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lewis, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Loeffler 
Mrs. Robert W. Lovett 

Mr. Herbert Lyman 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald T. Lyman 


. 


Honorable and Mrs. Frederick W. Mansfield 
Mr. Lionel 8S. Marks 

Miss Fanny P. Mason 

Miss Josephine McBroom 

Mrs. J. Franklin McElwain 

Mrs. L. G. McMichael 

Mrs. Frederick 8. Mead 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger B. Merriman 

Mrs. George H. Monks 

rs. Edward C. Moore 
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N SYMPHONY OrcHestra have generously 
enefit concert for the Emergency Campaign 


y donated by the Trustees, so that virtually 


Mr. John T. Morse 

Mr. and Mrs. F. 8. Moseley 

Mrs. E. Preble Motley 

Mrs. A. L. West Movius 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth B. Murdock 


Miss Grace Nichols 
r. George R. Nutter 


Mr. and Mrs, Francis J. Oakes, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs, William Dana Orcutt 


Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Paine, 2nd 

Mr. and Mrs, John G. Palfrey 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Phelan 
Honorable and Mrs. William Phillips 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman 


Mr. and Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Pickman 
Mr. and Mrs. George Putnam 


Mr. and Mrs. Neal Rantoul 
Mrs. Robert Rantoul 
Mrs. K. ©. Ropkins 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Sachs 

Mrs. ©. R. Sanger 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Sawyer 
Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry F. Sears 
Mrs. Henry F. Sears 

Miss Jean Sears 

Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip 8. Sears 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick 
Mr. and Mrs. Q. A. Shaw, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip L. Spalding 
Mr. and Mrs. Phineas W. Sprague 
Mr. and Mrs. John O. Spring 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierpont L. Stackpole 
Mrs. Alexander Steinert 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Stockton 
Mrs. Richard ©. Store 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard ‘A Storey, Jr. 
Dr. Richard P. Strong 

Mrs. T. R. Sullivan 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Taft 
Mrs. Bayard Thayer 

Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer 

Mrs. Washington B. Thomas 


Miss B. H. Vaughan 


Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Wadsworth 
Mr. and Mrs. Bentley W. Warren 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Warren 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 8S. Webster 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 0. Weld 
Mrs. Charles G. Weld 

Mrs. Stephen M. Weld 

Mrs. Barrett Wendell 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. West 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Parker Whittington 
Miss Florence Windom 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Wolcott 
Mrs. Roger Wolcott 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. Wolcott 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip W. Wrenn 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Zemurray 
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feat To PATRONS OF THE ORCHESTRA 


ECR a IE PS SR | performance of the score 
in February. Stravinsky also will’ AND SUBSCRIBERS TO Its FuUNDs: 


Conditions in Central Europe be guest conductor of the Boston: 


[ Jaramarat. a al : s hony for one week, when he . 
__ Handicap Creative Artists, will direct, his own “‘Le Sacre du The Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra desire to 
aes Sousseyiteny. express their sincere thanks to the patrons of the Orchestra 


and to the subscribers to its funds for their support during 


Printemps’’ and the first perform-. 
ancec here of his ‘‘Le Baisé de la 
Fée.’’ Adrain Boult, British con- 
ductor, will be another guest; 


O*SYMPHONY leader. 
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‘Stravinsky Expected to Boston 
for ‘Persephone’—American 
Novelties Projected. 


_ Conditions in Central Europe are 
at a low point so far as offering 
Opportunity and inspiration for cre- 
| at ve writing, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, said yesterday on his 
return on the Ile de France from 
his vacation abroad. Unrest, ‘suspi- 
cion and sheer want make the path 
OF th + uc taal extremely difficult, 


. Mr. Koussevitzky, who has long 
‘identified himself as a seeker for 
Music by new writers, makes his 
Vacation pratly a search for fresh 
talent. He said yesterday that he 
‘had interviewed many musicians, 


both creative and executant, and 
he had come away with depressing 
Fpiprensions. He did not know when 


there could be hope for a reversal 
Of the present trend. 


_ Nevertheless, he will introduce a 


number of new foreign and native 
| Sagan Awan season both in 
Boston an ew York. He was 
emphatic in his statement of his 
intention to continue his custom of 
iving contemporary composers a 


: , 
: 
* 


abroad, 

brought Igor § 

‘phone,”’ 

in_ Paris, G. Francesco Mali- 

‘plero’s Symphony, “in four tempos, 

dike the four seasons,’’ which has 
en played only in Florence. 


Mr. Koussevitsky was not cer- 
tain whether the would bring 
‘‘Persephone’’ to New York, but he 
planned definitely to give the other 


'three compositions in the Boston 
|Symphony’s concerts in Cernegie 


Hall. 

Malipiero will also be represented 
on the Boston’s programs by his 
violin concerto. A young American 
violinist, Miss Viola Mitchell, who 
has established a considerable repu- 
tation in various sections of Europe 
with this work, will make her 


American début with it, he said. A 


number of other works, both of. 
American and European origin, are | 
being considered and their addition 
to the programs will be announced 
later. 


Revivais of Native Works. 


There will be revivals of Ameri- 
can compositions—Aaron Copland’s 
First Symphony and Edward Bur- 
lingam Hill’s First Symphony— 
which Mr. Koussevitzky has al- 
ready played. He feels they are 
works that belong in the regular 
répertoire. 

The two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the births of Handel 
and J. 8. Bach will be observed 
next Spring with performances of 
the former ‘‘Solomon’’ and the lat- 
ter’s St. John Passion and B minor 
Mass. Mr. Koussevitzky also plans 
to give Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of 
Faust’’ and the third act of Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Siegfried’’ in concert form. 

He added that he has been com- 
pleting his second concerto for dou- 
ble bass, but did not think that he 
would be able to be the soloist at 
its first performance, not having 
had the time for practice in recent 
months. | 

On the orchestra’s opening pro- 
gram will probably be Beethoven’s 
‘‘Eroica,’” in memory of George 


Hensche, who died recently and 
who was the Boston Orchestra's 


first conductor more than half a 


the current year. 


During the present Symphony season, the Orchestra will 
have given 112 concerts: 66 in Symphony Hall, 46 else- 
where. This is an increase of five concerts over last season 
and comprises as many performances as are possible within 
the time and energies of the Orchestra and its conductor. 


The loyalty and enthusiasm of all the audiences, without 
which there could be no concerts, have been unusual. At- 
tendance has also been encouraging,—three of the Orches- 
tra’s eleven series showing an actual increase over last year. 
For the four Boston series alone, more than 1,200 new sub- 
scribers were found to take up places, reluctantly and in 
many cases temporarily released by subscribers last spring. 


Through the foresight and generosity of many friends, 
the Orchestra is now fortunate in owning its own home. 
The acquisition of Symphony Hall has not increased the 
Orchestra’s financial responsibilities. On the other hand, 
it will result in certain economies. 


The Trustees take especial pleasure in announcing an 
unprecedented subscription of $102,741.07 to this year's 
deficit. There still remains, however, an estimated deficit of 
approximately $18,000, which includes about $11,000 carried 
over from the year 1933 and about $7,000 for the current 
season. It would give the Trustees great satisfaction if this 
remaining deficit were cleared before the close of the fiscal 
year on July 3lst and they will welcome any contributions 
for this purpose from subscribers and patrons who feel 
generously disposed toward the Orchestra. 


BENTLEY W. WARREN 


Boston, April 23, 1934 For the Trustees 
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CONDUCTOR FINDS: 
COMPOSITION LAGS 


Handicap Creative Artists, 
Says Koussevitzky. 


Ten 


HAS MALIPIERO “SYMPHONY 
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Stravinsky Expected to Boston 
for ‘Persephone’—American 
Novelties Projected. 


Conditions in Central Europe are 

at a low point so far as offering 
opportunity and inspiration for cre- 
ative writing, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, said yesterday on his 
return on the Ile de France from 
his vacation abroad. Unrest, suspi- 
cion and sheer want make the path 
of the composer extremely difficult, 
he said. 
Mr. Koussevitzky, who has long 
identified himself as a seeker for 
‘Music by new writers, makes his 
| Vacation pratly a search for fresh 
talent. He said yesterday that he 
had interviewed many musicians, 
both creative and executant, and 
he had come away with depressing 
impressions. He did not know when 
there could be hope for a reversal 
of the present trend. 

Nevertheless, he will introduce a 
number of new foreign and native 
compositions this season both in 
Boston and New York. He was 
emphatic in his statement of his 
intention to continue his custom of 
giving contemporary composers a 
hearing. 

The two most important American 
works will be Nicolai Berezowsky's 
new ‘cello concerto, with Gregor 
Piatigorsky as soloist and Roy#t 
Harris’s Second Symphony. From 
abroad, Mr. Koussevitzky has 
brought Igor Stravinsky’s ‘‘Perse- 
phone,’’ which has been played only 
in Paris, and G. Francesco Mali- 
piero’s Symphony, “‘in four tempos, 
like the four seasons,’’ which has 
bee n played only in Florence. 


Stravinsky Is Expected. 


Persephone” will call for a 
chorus, narrator and tenor soloist. 
The work has a poem by André 


Gide. The composer, M. Koussevit-: 
'zky said, will be here for the first} 


American performance of the score 


in February. Stravinsky also will’ 
be guest conductor of the Boston) 
Symphony for one week, when he. 


will direct his own ‘‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’’ and the first perform- 


ancec here of his ‘‘Le Baisé de la 


Feéee.’’ Adrain Boult, British con- 


ductor, will be another guest, 
leader. 


Mr. Koussevitsky was not cer- 


|tain whether the would bring 


‘‘Persephone’’ to New York, but he 


'planned definitely to give the other 
‘three compositions in the Boston 
Symphony’s concerts in Cernegie 


Hall. 

Malipiero will also be represented 
on the Boston’s programs by his 
violin concerto. A young American 
violinist, Miss Viola Mitchell, who 
has established a considerable repu- 
tation in various sections of Europe 
with this work, will make her 
American début with it, he said. A 
number of other works, both of 


American and European origin, are. 
being considered and their addition | 


to the programs will be announced 
later. 


Revivals of Native Works. 


There will be revivals of Ameri- 
can compositions—Aaron Copland’s 
irst Symphony and Edward Bur- 
lingam Hill’s First Symphony— 
which Mr. Koussevitzky has al- 
ready played. He feels they are 
works that belong in the regular 
répertoire. 

The two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the births of Handel 
and J. S. Bach will be observed 
next Spring with performances of 
the former ‘‘Solomon’’ and the lat- 
ter’s St. John Passion and B minor 
Mass. Mr. Koussevitzky also plans 
to give Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of 
Faust’? and the third act of Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Siegfried’’ in concert form. 

He added that he has been com- 
pleting his second concerto for dou- 
ble bass, but did not think that he 
would be able to be the soloist at 
its first performance, not having 
had the time for practice in recent 
months. 

On the orchestra’s opening pro- 
gram will probably be Beethoven’s 
‘‘Eroica,’?’ in memory of George 
Hensche, who died recently and 
who was the Boston Orchestra’s 
first conductor more than half a 
century ago. 


To PATRONS OF THE ORCHESTRA 
AND SUBSCRIBERS TO [ts FUNDs: 


The Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra desire to 
express their sincere thanks to the patrons of the Orchestra 
and to the subscribers to its funds for their support during 


the current year. 


During the present Symphony season, the Orchestra will 
have given 112 concerts: 66 in Symphony Hall, 46 else- 
where. This is an increase of five concerts over last season 
and comprises as many performances as are possible within 
the time and energies of the Orchestra and its conductor. 


The loyalty and enthusiasm of all the audiences, without 
which there could be no concerts, have been unusual. At- 
tendance has also been encouraging,—three of the Orches- 
tra’s eleven series showing an actual increase over last year. 
For the four Boston series alone, more than 1,200 new sub- 
scribers were found to take up places, reluctantly and in 
many cases temporarily released by subscribers last spring. 


Through the foresight and generosity of many friends, 
the Orchestra is now fortunate in owning its own home. 
The acquisition of Symphony Hall has not increased the 
Orchestra’s financial responsibilities. On the other hand, 
it will result in certain economies. 


The Trustees take especial pleasure in announcing an 
unprecedented subscription of $102,741.07 to this year's 
deficit. There still remains, however, an estimated deficit of 
approximately $18,000, which includes about $11,000 carried 
over from the year 1933 and about $7,000 for the current 
season. It would give the Trustees great satisfaction if this 
remaining deficit were cleared before the close of the fiscal 
year on July 3lst and they will welcome any contributions 
for this purpose from subscribers and patrons who feel 
generously disposed toward the Orchestra. 


BENTLEY W. WARREN 
Boston, April 23, 1934 For the Trustees 
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TIGHT BINDING |g 


The annual expenses of the Boston Symphony Orches 
by the generosity of the public in subscribing funds to n 
for the season 1933-34 follows: 


Abbott, Gordon 
Adams, Miss Clara A. 
Aldrich, Mrs. William T. 
Alford, Miss Martha A. 
Allen, Mrs. Philip R. 
Allen, Mrs. Thomas 
Allisun, Mrs. L. 8. 
Amann, Rudolf 
Ames, Mrs. Hobart 
Ames, Mrs. John 8. 
Ames, Mrs. William H. 
Anderson, Mrs. C. 8. 
Andrews, Miss Katharine H. 
Andrus, Miss Esther F. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Anthony, Miss A. R. 
Anthony, Miss Margaret 
Arvedson, George C. 
New York, N.Y. 
Atkinson, Edward W. 
Ayer, Charles F. 


[n Memory of E. P. B. 
J.S.B. In Memory of 8. H. B. 
Babson, Mrs. R. W. 
Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. 
Bacon, William 
Baker, Miss Frances M. 
Bancroft, Mrs. Hugh 
Barker, Miss Phyllis F. 
Barnard, Mrs. James H. 
Barnes, Mrs. J. H. 
In Memory of Mrs. 8S. J. 
Barnet 
Barney, Mrs. J. Dellinger 
Barr, Miss Katharine EF. 
Barr, Miss Laura M. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Henry 
Bartlett, Mrs. Matthew 
Bartlett, Mrs. Nelson S. 
Bartol, Mrs. John W. 
Baxter, Miss Katharine F.. 
Bayley, Mrs. E. B. 
Bazeley, Miss Louisa T. 
Bearse, Mrs. Horace L. 
Beckwith, Mrs. Daniel 
Providence, R.I. 
Beckwith, Mrs. Harry H. 
Beebe, Miss Sylenda 
Bell, Mrs. Jaffrey de 
Hauteville 
Bemis, Alan C. 
Bemis, Mrs. A. Farwell 
Bemis, Frank B. 
Benner, Miss Frances Z. T. 


Bernheim, Henry J. 
New York, N.Y. 

Betts, Miss Dorothy L. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bigelow, Miss Eleanor 
Bigelow, Miss Mary C. 
Blackmore, C. T. 
Blake, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Blake, Mrs. Francis 
Blake, Miss M. L. 
Blanchard, H. Lawton 
Blattner, Miss Clara 
bliss, Henry W. 
Bolster, Mrs. Stanley M. 
Booth, Miss A. G. 

New York, N.Y. 
Born, Mrs. C. Christian 

Rye Beach, N.H. 
Bowden, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Bradford, Mrs. Gamaliel 
Bradlee, Miss Sarah C. 
Bradley, Mrs. J. D. C. 
Bradley, Mrs. Ralph 
Brandegee, Mrs. Charles 
Bray, Robert C. 
Bremer, Miss Sarah F. 
Brenner, Charles 
Brenner, Joel L. 
Brewer, Miss F. R. 
Briggs, Miss Helen 8. 


Brook, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Brooks, John G., 2d 


Brown, In memory of Allen A. 


Bryant, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Bucklin, Mrs. Walter 8S. 
Bullard, Miss Ellen T. 
Burnham, Miss Helen C. 
Burnham, Mrs. Henry D. 
Burnham, Miss Nina H. 
Burr, Mrs. Heman M. 
Burr, I. Tucker 

Burrage, George D. 


Cabot, Mrs. Arthur T. 

Cabot, Mrs. Godfrey L. 

Cabot, Mrs. Henry B. 

Cabot, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry B., Jr. 

Cabot, Mrs. Richard C. 

Cabot, Walter M. 

Carter, Mrs. J. W. 

Case, Miss Louisa W. 

Chamberlain, Henry G. 

Chamberlin, Miss Mary H. 

Champlin, Mrs. George P. 
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Channing, Mrs. Henry M 
Chapman, Miss Annie B, 
Chard, Mrs. Walter G, 
Chase, Miss Helen B. 
Chase, Miss Mary N. 
Chase, Mrs. Philip P. 
Child, Miss Ruth L. 8. 
Choate, Mrs. Katharine §, 
Churehill, Dr. and Mrs, 
Edward D. 
Clapp, Miss Heien 
Clark, Mrs. B. Preston 
Cochran, Mrs. Edwin Paul, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Coffin, Winthrop 
Colt, Mr. and Mrs. James D, 
Converse, Miss Luna B. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Algernon 
Ooolidge, Miss Ellen W. 
Coolidge, Miss Elsie W. 
Coolidge, Harold Jefferson 
Cotton, Miss Rachel E£. 
Cousens, Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. 
Crandall, Miss Marjorie L. 
Crane, Miss Elizabeth K. 
East Orange, N.J. 
Cranford, Mrs. Charles 
Crehore, Miss Lucy ©. 
Creighton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon K. 
Crocker, Alvah 
Crocker, Miss Grace G. 
Crosby, Mrs. S. V. R. 
Cross, Mrs. Gammell, 
Providence, B.I. 
Cummings, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles K. 
Cummings, Miss Margaret 
Curtis, Miss Frances G. 
Curtis, Mrs. Louis 
Curtis, Miss Mary 
Curtiss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic H. 
Cushing, Mrs. H. W. 
Cushing, Mrs. W. E. 
Cutler, Mrs. C. H. 
Cutler, Miss Elisabeth A. 
Cutter, R. Ammi 


Daly, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald A. 
Dana, Miss Kate N. 


a exceed its income. These concerts are made possible only 
the operating deficit. A list of those who have subscribed 


Daniels, Miss Mabel W. 


Davenport, Mrs. George H. 


Davis, Mrs. Livingston 
Day, Mrs. Frank A. 


‘Day, Frank A., Jr. 


Day, Mrs. Henry B. 

Jean, Miss Bertha 

Dean, F. W. 

Delano, Benjamin A, 

Denton, Miss 8S. E. 

DeVeau, Frederic J. 

Dexter, Miss Rose L. 

In Memory of Suza Doane 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dodd, Miss Ethel 

Donald, Mrs. Maleolm 

Donaldson, Miss Elena H. 

Dorion, Miss Lillian 

Douglass, Miss Elizabeth P. 

Downes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome T. H. 

Dowse, Mrs. W. B. H. 

Drake, Mrs. Lauren J. 
Chieago, Ill. 


Dreyfus, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 


Dwight, Richard W. 


Hager, Miss Mabel T. 


Karle, Misses L. S. and M. L. 


Kastham, Mrs. Melville 
Eddy, Mrs. W. H. 

New York, N.Y. 
Edwards, Miss Grace M. 
Ullis,s Miss Gertrude B. 
dllis, Miss Mary G. 
ily, Miss Elizabeth B. 
imerson, Miss Mabel EB. 
imery, Miss Gertrude, 

Woonsocket, R.I. 
Endicott, Mrs. A. L. 
Endicott, 8. C. 

Eno, Mrs. L. Joseph 
Evans, Mrs, Henry 
New York, N.Y. 


Fahnestock, Mrs. Harris, Jr. 
Fales, Mrs. Herbert E. 
Farlow, Dr. and Mrs. 

John W, 
Fast, J. R. 

New York, N.Y. 
Fay, Mrs. D. B. 
ay, Miss Kate L. 


Dane, Mr, and Mrs. Ernest Hay, Mrs. Richard D. 


Dane, Mrs. John 


Fay, Mrs. 8. Prescott 


Ferrin, Mrs. Dana H. 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Field, Erland 
Filene, Mrs. A. Lincoln 
Fish, Miss Margaret A. 
‘isk, Mr. and Mrs, B. K. 
itch, Miss Carrie T. 
Foote, Arthur 
Foote, George L. 
Forbes, Allyn B. 
Forbes, Edward W. 
Ford, Miss Jessie W. 
French, Miss Katharine 
Friedman, Mr. and Mrs. N. H. 
Frost, Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald McKay 
l‘rost, Horace W. 
Krothingham, Dr. and Mrs. 
Langdon 
Frothingham, Mrs, Louis A. 
Fry, William C. 


Gage, Mrs. Homer 
Gammell, Mrs. Robert Ives, 
Providence, R.I. 
Garniss, Mrs. Freeman H. 
Gaston, Mrs. W. A. 
Gebhard, Heinrich 
Gebhard, L. N. 
Gibson, Mrs. K. H. 
Gifford, Mrs. Carleton S. 
Gilbert, Miss Helen C. 
Gilbert, Miss Marie L. 
Gifford, Miss Rosamond 
Giles, Miss Louise 
Gilmore, Mrs. G. L. 
Ginn, Mrs. M. Francesca G. 
Goodnow, Mrs. W. N. 
Goodwin, Mrs. Frederic 8. 
Goodwin, Harry M. 
Goulston, Mrs. E.S., Jr. 
Grabfield, Dr. G. Philip 
Gray, Reginald 
Gray, Mrs. Russell - 
Greenberg, David H. 
Greenough, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester N. 
Greenough, Mrs. Henry V. 
Greenough, Mrs. Robert B. 
Gregg, James B. 
Griffith, Miss Josephine 
Grozier, Mrs. E. A. 


Haile, Pennington 
Hall, Mrs. George A. 
Hall, Mrs. H. S. 


' Hammond, Miss Elizabeth M. 


Hall, Mrs. Harry Warren 

Hallowell, Miss Emily 

Hallowell, Mr, and Mrs. N. 
Penrose 

Hamlin, Miss Jenny L. 


Hammond, Franklin T. 
Harding, Emor H. 
Harmon, Miss Lilian 
Hart, Miss Blanche T. 
Hartman, Mrs. Edward T. 
Hartmann, Miss Rosalie 
Hartwell, Alfred S. 
Hartwell, Miss Mary A. 
Haskins, Mrs. Charles H. 
Hastings, Francis 
Hatfield, Mrs. Charles E. 
Hatfield, Dr. and Mrs. 
Hugh K. 
Haughton, Miss Alison 
Hawley, Mrs. George 
Hayden, Mrs. Harold B. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
Hayward, Miss Emily H. 
Hedge, Mrs. William R. 
Heilman, William C. 
Herman, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Higginson, Miss Margaret G. 
New York, N.Y. 
Hill, Mrs. Adams 8S. 
Hill, Arthur D. — 
Hill, Miss Dorothy C. 
Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. 
Hill, Mrs. John F. 
Hobson, Miss Dorothy M. 
Hoermann, Mrs. H. 
Montelair, N.J. 
Hoermann, Ralph 
Montelair, N.J. 
Hollis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward P. 
Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward J. 
Holmes, Miss 3 
Holmes, Mrs. Hector M. 
Homans, Miss Katharine A. 
Homans, Miss Marian J. 
Homans, Mrs. W. P. 
Hornblower, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry 
Houghton, Mrs. Clement S. 
Houghton, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Houser, Mrs. H. M. 
Howe, Miss Katharine 
McPherson 


(Continued on next page) 
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Howells, John N. M. 
Hoyle, Alexander E. 
” Hubbard, Mrs. Henry V. 
Hubbard, Mrs. J. C. 
Hughes, Miss Elinor L. 
Hulburd, Mrs. Charles F. 
Hunn, Miss Doris Adams 
New York, N.Y. 
Hunneman, Miss Ida 
Hunnewell, Mrs. Henry S. 
Hunt, Miss Bertha A. 


Hutchins, Mrs. Edward W. 


Hutchins, Mrs. J. H. 


Jack, Dr. Edwin E. 

Jack, Dr. Frederick L. 
Jackson, Miss Annie H. 
Jackson, Dr. Henry 
Jackson, Robert A. 
Jewett, In memory of 

Howard Clifton, M.D. 

Johnson, Arthur 8. 


Johnson, Miss Edith C. 


Johnson, Miss Edith Morse 
Johnson, Miss Harriet E. 


Jones, Miss Kathrine 


Jones, Miss Margaret H. 


Kain, William H. 
Kaiser, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart B. 

Kaufman, Miss Bessie 

Kaufman, In Memory of 
Mitchell B. 

Keator, Dr. Marion L. 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

Keeler, Mrs. L. M, 

Keeney, Mrs. George A.., 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Keller, Mr. and Mrs. Car! 
Tilden 

Kelly, Mrs. Fitzroy 

Kent, Mrs. Edward lL. 

Kent, Mrs. Everett BE. 

Kibrick, I. 8. 

Kidder, Mrs. Arthur A. 

King, Charles A. 

King, Mrs. Henry P. 

King, The Misses 

Kinsley, Mrs. James D 

Kneeland, Miss Edith 

New York, N.Y. 

Knight, Miss Anita E., 
New York, N.Y. 

Kuhn, Mrs. Charles Ih. 


Lamb, Miss Aimee 

Lamb, Mrs. Horatio A. 

Lang, Miss Margaret 
Ruthven 

Lasell, Miss Elizabeth 

Lawrence, Mrs. John 


Lee, Elliott H. 

New York, N.Y. 
Lee, Mrs. John OC, 
Lee, Joseph 
Lee, Dr. and Mrs. Roger I. 
Lewis, Mrs. George 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. 

George, Jr. 

Lindsay, Mrs. E. P. 
Littell, Miss Lucy 
Little, Mrs. David M. 
Lombard, Mrs. Percival H. 
Loomis, Mrs. Alfred L. 
Lord, Mrs. W. H. 
Loring, Miss Miriam 
Lothrop, Miss Mary B. 
Lothrop, Mrs. W. 8. H. 
Loveland, Winslow H. 
Lowell, Miss Lucy 
Luce, Stephen B. 
Luther, Mrs. Willard B. 
Lyman, Mrs. Arthur 
Lyman, Herbert 
Lyon, Mrs. George Armstrong 


MacIntyre, Alden H. 
Maguire, Mrs. Emily M. 
Mahoney, Miss Marie L. 
Main, Miss Alice A. 
Marden, Philip 8. 

Marsh, Miss Alice F. 
Mason, Miss Fanny P. 
Maynard, Miss Helen Day 
McCaskey, John D. 
McConnell, Mrs. Charles W. 
McCormick, Mrs. Stanley 
MecElheny, Victor K. 

New York, N.Y. 
McElwain, Mrs. J. Franklin 
McGinley, Mrs. Holden 
MeGoodwin, Mrs. Henry 
McIntire, Mrs. Allyn B. 
McKibbin, Miss Emily W. 
Means, Dr. J. H. 

Merrill, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. S. 
Meserve, Albert J. 
Metcalf, Mrs. Thomas N 
Miller, Miss Mildred A. 
Milliken, Arthur N. 
Mitchell, Stewart 

Moir, Mrs. John 
Montchyk, BE, 

Chatham, N.J, 
Moore, Mrs. Edward C. 
Moors, Mr. and Mrs. 

Arthur W. 
Morison, Mr. and Mrs. 

Samuel Eliot 
Morse, Miss J. G. 

Morse, Miss Leonice §. 
Morss, Mrs. Henry A, 
Moseley, Mrs. F., 8. 
Motley, Mrs. E. Preble 
Mower, Penfield 
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Neill, Miss Gr race M. 
N eilson, W. LaCoste 
Nichols, Mrs. Henry G. 
Nickerson, Mrs. Alice 

Manchester, Conn. 
Nickerson, Mrs. Roland 
Nickerson, Mrs. W. G. 
Nourse, Miss Annie Endicott 
Nutter, George R. 


O’Connor, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth 

Oldenberg, Otto 

Olds, Herbert V. 


Pagenstecher, Miss Bertha 
New York, N.Y. 
Paine, Mrs. Frank C. 
Paine, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard C. 
Paine, Mrs. Russell 8. 
Paine, R. T., 2d 
Paine, Mrs. Stephen 
Palache, Mrs. Charles 
Parker, Miss E. M. 
Parker, Haven 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs 
James A. 
Parkhurst, Miss Hmma W. 
Parkman, “Mrs. Henry 
Parsons, Mrs. Joseph 
New York, N.Y. 
Pattee, Miss Alice R. 
Patterson, Mrs. C. 
Campbell, Jr. 
Pattillo, N. A., Jr., 
Canton, N.Y. 
Peabody, Miss Anne P. 
Peabody, Mrs. Endicott 
Peabody, Mrs. W. Rodman 
Perera, Mrs. Gino L. 
Perry, Mrs. William G. 
Pfaelzer, Mrs. Franklin ‘I’. 
Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. 
William 
Pickman, Dudley L. 
Pickman, Dudley L., Jr. 
Pierce, Mrs. Edgar 
Pierce, Mrs. George W. 
Pierce, Miss Rosamond 
Pigors, Mrs. Paul J. W. 
Potter, Mrs. John Briggs 
Prather, Miss Betty 
Pratt, Mrs. Frederick S. 
Putnam, Mrs. F. Delano 
Putnam, Mrs. George 
Putnam, Miss Louisa H. 


Ramseyer, Miss Bertha 
Ramseyer, Miss Minna L. 
Rand, Prof. and Mrs. E. K. 
Ranney, Miss Helen M. 
Rantoul, The Misses 
Rantoul, Mrs. Neal 
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Howe, James C. Lawrence, Miss M. B. Neal, Mrs. J. A. Bee te ea? | aca wn Rate 
Howe, Mrs. J. Murray Lee, Elliott H. Neill, Miss Grace M. | Pe eC strated 
Howe, M, A. DeWolfe New York, N.Y. Neilson, Mrs. W. LaCoste are a i RPA SR 
Howells, John N. M. Lee, Mrs. John C. Nichols, Mrs. Henry G. i al 4 * aie 
Hoyle, Alexander E. Lee, Joseph Nickerson, Mrs. Alice : a ne symplaaty canno 7 id 
Hubbard, Mrs. Henry V. Lee, Dr. and Mrs. Roger I. Manchester, Conn. | ae 4 the assistance of its generous friends.” | Rd 
Hubbard, Mrs. J. C. Lewis, Mrs. George Nickerson, Mrs. Roland Beis es a ) fs true of grand opera, also. They are ex- 
Hughes, Miss Elinor L. Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Nickerson, Mrs. W. G. 3 epee tremely expensive. They cannot possibly be 
Hulburd, Mrs. Charles F. George, Jr. Nourse, Miss Annie Endicot! 2 madeiself-sustaining year by year. Unless they 
Hunn, Miss Doris Adams Lindsay, Mrs. KE. P. Nutter, George R. Z ae a are to be allowed to disappear or to deteriorate 
New York, N.X. Littell, Miss lucy iii in quality, they must receive aid from a liberal 
Hunneman, Miss Ida Little, Mrs. David M. O’Connor, Miss Mary x s es ae public, either by regular contribfitions a: 
Hunnewell, Mrs. Henry S. Lombard, Mrs. Percival H. Elizabeth a ae i ; dowment. AY £m. At ry, , 6 ft. 
Hunt, Miss Bertha A. Loomis, Mrs. Alfred L. Oldenberg, Otto a7 Bi princely en | 0 AL Ae hehe 
Hutehins, Mrs. Edward W. Lord, Mrs. W. H. Olds, Herbert V. Me. a? The statement that a policy of gifts made at 
Hutchins, Mrs. J. H. Loring, Miss Miriam Wei, ee the beginning of the season by friends of the 
Lothrop, Miss Mary B. Pagenstecher, Miss Bertha ee tae orchestra is “a much more businesslike method 
Jack, Dr. Edwin E. Lothrop, Mrs. W. 8. H. New York, N.Y. ae a of caring for its known requirements than the 
Jack, Dr. Frederick L. Loveland, Winslow H. Paine, Mrs. Frank C. ss Be present practice of contributing to @ deficit 
Jackson, Miss Annie H. Lowell, Miss Lucy Paine, Mr. and Mrs. | * ae | already accumulating” is manifestly correct. By 
Jackson, Dr. Henry Luce, Stephen B. Richard C | Re | ‘li | 
Jackson, Robert A. Luther, Mrs. Willard B Paine, Mrs Russell S | a the prevailing practice, the ebmiariadieinacifery: o> 4 
Jewett, In memory of Lyman, iin sce Paine, R. T.. 24 ; co pleasant certainty after the fact. A condition 
‘ Howard Clifton, M.D. Lyman, Herbert Paine, Mrs. Stephen (‘Photo by Bachrach) which can be anticipated should be, of course. 
Johnson, Arthur 8. Lyon, Mrs. George Armstrong Palache, Mrs. Charles EDWARD A. TAFT The surprising thing is that the affairs of the 
Johnson, Miss Edith C. Parker, Miss E. M. Chairman of Friends of the Boston | orchestra have not gone beyond control al- 
Johnson, Miss Edith Morse Maclntyre, Alden H. Parker, Haven | san Symphony orchestra. ready. | 
; ohnson, Miss Harriet EK. Maguire, Mrs. Emily M. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. It is earnestly tobe hoped that the “im- 
a see Mahoney, Miss Marie L. James A. mediate and generous response” which the 


Jones, Miss Margaret H. Main, Miss Alice x Parkhurst, Miss {mma W | NIZED T0 AlD trustees look for will take place. That our 
Marden, Philip S. Parkman, Mrs. Henry | symphony orchestra is an admirable institu-- 


Kain, William H. Marsh, Miss Alice F., Parsons, Mrs. Joseph 


Kaiser, Mr. and Mrs. Mason, Miss Fanny P. New York, N.Y. | TR 
Stuart B. Maynard, Miss Helen Day Pattee, Miss Alice R. | | 


out the world it is regarded as unexcelled. 
Boston would not be Boston without this 
organization, and either its disappearance OF 


Kaufman, Miss Bessie McCaskey, John D P 
, Ni ; , Patterson, Mrs. C. a SO4 Ww 
sage gpk of 98 ane — Charles W. Campbell, Jr. : ae we > 7 f A Ota . he atandards which J ihe 
. . Tm Patt T . . . M ad 
Keator, Dr. Marion L. ava one ‘Friends’ Will Try to Meet the ‘lied. fax’ bait ‘ ppm sess be deplotts 
Staten Island, N.Y. New York, N.Y. Peabody, Miss ‘Anne P. Needs of Sy mphony Success of the new arrangement. will do @ 


Keeler, Mrs. L. M. McElwain, Mrs. J. Fr > istj 
Keeney, Mrs. George A.. MeGinley ive. Hee Ps, agape ed y Rires Sncicott A new organization, Friends of the great deal to remove the existing handicaps 
Searsdale, N.Y. MeGoodwin Mrs Henry Per “ Sirs, Gino = Boston Symphony Orchestt* se rity and to retain for the Coenen. aa ba 
Keller, Mr, : ‘ar | tne Via ok : rera, Mrs. Gino L. ‘formed to further the financial security late 4 ; 

ae ind Mrs. Car! rv yin Mrs. Allyn B. Perry, Mrs. William G. orn famous orchestra, it is announced leadership which it has won 
Kelly, Mrs. Fit cKibbin, Miss Emily W. Pfaelzer, Mrs. Franklin ‘by Edward A. Taft, chairman. The an- 
Lely, . KLitzroy Means, Dr. J. H. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. nouncement comes as the Symphony 


Kent, Mrs. Edward J. Merrill, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. S. William i jn its cage peosters gga SOO a 
ast year 697 persons co 


Kent, Mrs. Everett E Meserve, Albe 

cates cake Rees a Pickman, Dudley L. the support of the orchestra, which is 
4 eagle Sn + agg Be * omas N. Pickman, Dudley L., Jr. conducted by Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. 
King, Charles A. | Milliken, re a Pierce, Mrs. Edgar and many gifts ¢ame from residents of 
Side Men teary P a —— Arthur N. Pierce, Mrs. George W. cities visited by the orchestra on its an- 
sine Sse, Keaty F. Mitchell, Stewart Pierce, Miss Rosamond nu.l concert tour, Letters urging the 
Re Po “5 | Moir, Mrs. John Pigors, Mrs. Paul J. W givers to join the new organization shail 

sley, Mrs. James D. Montchyk, FE, Potter, Mrs. John Briggs mailed last night. ; 


Kneeland, Miss Edit ‘ i - 
dith Chatham, NJ. Prather, Miss Betty teanbe eh beg Me aanichn tn- 


New York, N.Y. Moore, | 
Knight, Miss Anita E., Moors’ ig Sie C. Pratt, Mrs. Frederick 5S. stead of allowing the deficit to ac- 
New York, N.Y a +t] ‘= a Putnam, Mrs. F. Delano cumulate, it is planned to list the re- 
Kuhn, Mrs. Charles T M Arthur W. Putnam, Mrs. George quirements of the orchestra and try to 
. Charles Li, 1orison, Mr. and Mrs. Putnam, Miss Louisa H. | raise the money through subscriptions, 
Lamb, Miss Aimee M “em “ey eh oraata th a. the": ccint 
al. Tie - orse, Miss J. G. . sent out reveals a e amoun 
— M rs. Horatio A. Morse, Miss Leonice S aerated ro Pa needed for the coming season Is $30,000 
sang, Miss Margaret Morss, Mrs H - >, ap fe. wy Minna L. less than last year—without any re- 
Ruthven Moseley. M pigs Rand, Prof. and Mrs. KE. K. duction in personnel or further salary 

Lasell, Miss Elizabeth Mo ae are ee Ranney, Miss Helen M. slashes. . 
Lawrence, Mrs Jol Motley, Mrs. E. Preble Rantoul, The Misses The letter is signed by the orchestra’s 
. John Mower, Penfield Rantoul, Mrs. Neal trustees: Bentley W. Warern, presi- 
1144 oe dent: Allston Burr, Henry B. Cabot, 
Ernest B. Dane, N. Penrose Hallowell, 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Roger I, Lee, 
William Phillips, Henry B. Sawyer and | 

Mr. Taft. . | 

Those who fail to receive the trus- 
tees’ letter are urged to notify Chair- 
man Taft or the management at Sym- 


A tion is not merely a provincial belief. Through- 
A 
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eye ae Otte ARO . — ee iitetore AEENERS ae mney 
FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE | 


First. Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroBeEr 12, at 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, OcroBeEr 13, at 8:15 o'clock 


KOUSSEVITZKY .  Passacaglia (On a Russian Theme) 


(First performances) 


BoroDIN . .  .  .  . Symphony in B minor No. 2, Op. 5 


I. ALLEGRO MODERATO 
II. MOLTO VIVO 
Ill. ANDANTE 

IV. ALLEGRO 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK moe ed Sympitony in D minor 


LENTO. ALLEGRO NON TROPPO 
ALLEGRETTO 
ALLEGRO NON TROPPO 


[STEINWAY PIANO] 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. Every licensee shall not, in his 
place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which 
obstructs the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person 
seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, it being understood that a low 
head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be wern. 

Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroBer 12, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcrosBEer 138, at 8:15 o'clock 


O? 


KOUSSEVITZKY . Passacaglia (On a Russian Theme) 


(First performances) 


BORODIN. , Symphony in B minor No. g, Op. 


ALLEGRO MODERATO 
MOLTO VIVO 
ANDANT I 

ALLEGRO 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK . Symphony in D minor 


is BEM aes. ALLEG NON TROPPO 
ilk, ALLEGRETTO 


Ill. ALLEGRO NON TROPPO 


[STEINWAY PIANO] 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898, — Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head in places of public amusement. Every licensee shall not, in his 
place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the head a covering which 
obstructs the view of the exhibition or performance in such place of any person 
seated in any seat therein provided for spectators, it being understood that a low 
head covering without projection, which does not obstruct such view, may be wern. 

Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Mixed Pleasures of a 


Sym phonic Afternoon 
QA 13, 1939 ran 


The Boston Orchestra Begins 
Its Fifty-Fourth Season 


Very Much in Stride 


By Moses Smith 


N many respects the concerts of the 
Zoston Symphony Orchestra began 
yesterday where they left off last 
spring. The audience, for instance, 

might credibly not have moved from the 
seats since the last concert of a previous 
season. It is true that the audience 
arose in ceremonial fashion to greet 
Dr. Koussevitzky as he first stepped onto 
the stage, the usual sign of an opening 
or closing concert. but otherwise the 
signs of the audience were as usual. 
In size, it nearly fled the hall. The 
empty seats were due not 50 much to 
unsold subscriptions as to the holiday; 
and a mere opening of a Boston Sym- 
phony season could not deter the con- 
ventional exodus from town ona holiday’ 
week-end. Finally, in its behavior the 
audience was quite typical. It applauded 
everything and it applauded coolly, not 
being excited even by the rarity of a 
Boston conductor presenting his own 
composition. It is true that this Ifriday 
afternoon audience will, as the season 
gZrows, begin to take more active interest 
in the proceedings. [In this respect it 
behaves in exactly the opposite way to 
most audiences, whose interest, great al 
first, becomes dull as, the season ad- 
vances. 


It is perhaps pointless to generalize 
about this audience. ‘The fact 1s that it 
is a law unto itself. Of greater moment 


is the Symphony Orchestra. Sut the) 


orchestra, too, remains the same, In 
physical appearance with only three new 
faces it is almost a replica of last sea- 
son’s. Its conductor, viewed from the 
rear, is the same dynamo of energy and 
inspiration in performance. The con- 
ductor and orchestra were as they were 


at the end of last season, not as one. 
might have expected them to be after) 


only a week of rehearsing. Throughout 
the program one heard and perceived the 
characteristic glories of the Boston or- 
chestra and of its conductor—the extraor- 
dinary sonority, tor example, in the 
Koussevitzky Passacaglia which began 
the program, the beautiful balancing and 
contrasting tone colors in the playing of 
the Borodin B-minor symphony; and the 
excitement that characterized the playing 
of the Cesar Franck symphony. One 
even recognized the orchestra of recent 
reasons by its defects—by its playing 
out of tune, especially at the beginning 
of the concert: and by the occasional! 
~“agged attacks toward the end of the 
coneert in the Franck symphony, 


The performance of the Franck Sym- 
phony (to begin at the end) was in the 
familiar Koussevitzkyan vein, and in its 
way. of course, a brilliant achievemen:. 
It remains Franck presented in a mood 
too hysterical to suit many. On the 
other hand such a mood may be truer 
portraiture than the asceticism and mys- 
ticism which had for so long been syn- 
onymous with the music of Franck. 

Everyone knows the story of the 
French professor who challenged the 
right of the Franck work to the name of 
a symphony, with the annihilating rhet- 
orical. question, “‘Who ever heard of 
writing for the English horn in a sym- 
phony?” According to the standards of 
this estimable academician of 1889 how 
much less of a symphony was the Boro- 
din work of a dozen years earlier! Juds- 
ing by the classical notions of form, the 
first movement, allegro moderato, is 


scarcely the usual opening of a symphonic 


movement. Its episodic character is in 
sharp contrast with the customarily 
close-knit sonata form with which most 
classical symphonies begin. The second 
movement is not a scherzo in the quality 
of its subject maatter, and only super- 
ficially in form. The slow movement [fol- 
lows its own laws. The music changes 
character so violently that one rubs 
one’s eyes to find oneself back in the 
slow movement. And the last movement 
is consistent with the other three in its 
episodic character and its short-breathed 
development of thematic material. 

By all odds this is not a symphony 
it might just as well have been labeiled 
a “Suite of Excerpts’ from an unknown 
Borodin opera of the period of “Prince 
Igor,’””’ the music of which this sym- 
phony, of course, closely resembles. But 
Symphony or no symphony, the music 


has the same ruggedness, barbarousness, | Gh f 1 FY Hao “a 
kaleidoscopic color, wantoness as the j 1 BILE s HO 
score of “Igor,” to the extent that the | By THEODORE CHANLER © 
latter is familiar to American concert!| Jnitiating the 54th season of the Bos- 
audiences. This music drips Russian | ton Symphony orchestra, Dr, Kousse- 
folk song, and folk song of the rarest | vitzky yesterday afternoon conducted 
beauty. From the treatment of this folx ‘the following program in Symphony 
music one suspects that the watchful | pall. | 
eve of Rimsky-Korsakoff may have Ppassacaglia (on a Russian theme) 
peered more than once over the shoulder Koussevitzky 
of Borodin at his writing table. The Symphony in B minor No. 2... Borodin 
beginning and ending of the slow move- $§ymphony in D minor........Franck 
ment, in form and in atmospheric quality The Lord loves to exalt those of low 
wera sharply reminiscent of Rimsky’s degree and to send the rich empty 
“Sheherazade” (which was written ten away. The Boston Symphony orchestra 
years later). . The symphony, call- is in danger of growing too prosperous, 
ing forth the most typical virtues of too famous, too fat. ‘During most of 
eonductor and orchestra, received a bril- yesterday’s concert the musicians played 
liant performance, as though they were in a state of eu- 
earns phoria, chewing the cud of greatness 
And now to end with the beginning. with utmost contentment but making 
The form and content of Dr. Kousse- precious littl music. There were mo- 
vitzkv’s ‘‘Passacaglia’ were sufficiently ments of exception to this, to be sure, as 
described in these columns on Thursday. in parts of the Scherzo of the Borodin 
[t remains to be written that the music symphony, the close of its slow move- 
sounded as well as it looked on paper; .ment,the beginning of the finale, and 
sounded, in fact, often better. The scraps, here and there, of the Franck. 
little motto-like figures, the scale pas- But there was absolutely no sustained 
sages. the various ornamentations, had, playing at any time. A well-modulated 
in the hearing of the music, significance phrase, the Start of a crescendo, sound- 
not immediately apparent to the eye, At JN8 4s though it were really going sOMme- 
no time during the eight minutes of its Where, would capture one’s attention, 
performance did the “Passacaglia” drag. Ut not for long. The well-modulated 
None of its sixteen variations seemed i tay ‘be followed by a cheap 
superfluous; neither did the closing then P peck pew ong ennd = ye epee 
fugue. As one had expected, the music he “patent nto nd ast, and a pa 
had tremendous sonority. (With the ex- to “ing Ane pag woule once More RAVE 
ception of the two harp players and of : , : 
the man-of-all-work, Mr. Fiedler everyv Dr. Koussevitzky’s Passacaglia sound- 
méniber Of hie. mectiadive: wae mar aie ed like the sort of music one can have 
nt adh tem. t iia nerformance) hea sista a good time writing. This may not 
Wis. this. sonority..cemtessive a a speak highly for its intrinsic merit, but 
at two or three climactic oit an ae th a& merit of one sort it surely is. Apart 
2 pte Met ieggonte ; stic P an J veg from this pleasing air of cheerfulness 
enue Mian ae eere een = eq at and zest, the work suggests little in 
seem as fine ‘ thy pie a ng the way of comment. It abounds in 
S as € “as the orchestra. might ac- counterpoint, most of which is of the 
complish, Perhaps this was another scenic, rather than the sturdy variety. 
case Of a composer-conductor doing less It looks all right until you lean against 
well by his own brain-child than by the _ it. 
progeny of others 


= . 

Dr. KousseVitzky held his first 
rehearsal of the season this morn- 
ing of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. After brief remarks 
of welcome, he asked the orches- 
tra to stand in silence for a few 
moments in memory of Sir George 
Henschel, the first conductor, 
who died in England last month. 
Three new members were intro- 


Of Borodin’s Second Symphony, the 
Scherzo is perhaps the most uniformly 
successful of the four movements, as 
the first movement is without question 
the weakest, But for a marked diffuse- 
ness in: the middle portion, the slow 
movement would be the high point of 
the work. The opening chords (with 
which it also closes) convey a deep 
tranqiullity of mood,as does the theme 
proper and certain transitional phrases 
near the end. According to the pro- | 
gram notes, originality was considered 
the striking feature of Borodin’s style 
in his c..n day. This is strange, when 
ae jh gti on how conventional the | 
duced: Ludwig Juht, who played Tt his had inoue atin 6f connan 
IKXoussevitzky’s Concerto at the but when have imitators been able to 
Emergency Relief Concert last meee , ey tones a a truly original 
Spring, as a member of the double 7 . at cannot, for the 
bass section; Josef Zimbler,: ’cel- Seg renga pyr po dip. lle 


i tion to its epoch, It was too much a 
list, and George Humphrey, viola. mere symptom of certain then new and 
fast-growing tendencies, too little the 
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final, definitive expression of these ten- 
dencies. .If one regards Borodin in this | 
way, one can enjoy much that is still 
valid and living in his music, and dis- 
card, without too’ much impatience, 
what has become for us undeniably 
shoddy and commonplace, | 

The hall was filled to capacity and, | 
at Dr. Koussevitzky’s first appearance 
upon the platform, the audience rose 
to its feet in a gesture of affectionate 
welcome, 


SYMPHONY 
OPENS HS 
54TH YEAR 


Koussevitzky Plays 


Own Composition 


for Start 
Qef [3,924 UA 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday, for the first time, the 
name of Serge Koussevitzky ap- 
peared upon the programme of a 
Symphony Concert at once as con- 
ductor and as composer, although 
music from his pen, the Overture | 
written for the 50th anniversary of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, had 
been played in Symphony Hal] 
anonymously, 

Specifically, a Passacaglia on a 
Russian theme was the Piece with 
which Dr. Koussevitzky and his or- 
chestra yesterday began the second 
decade of their association. 


HIS MUSIC SOUNDS 


The Russian theme in question is one 
alike familiar to-those who know their 
Beethoven and to those who know their 
Moussorgsky, The former used it in his 
String Quartet in BE minor, Opus 59, No. 
2, one of the set dedicated to Count 
Razoumovsky; the latter in the Corona- 
tion Scene from “Boris.” Dr, Kous- 


sevitzky’s Passacaglia immediately im- 
presses the ear as the work of a musi- 
cian who knows the orchestra _ inti- 
mately. His music sounds. That he 
should have withheld the score for four 
years bespeaks his modesty, for he has 
played in the meantime more than one 
novelty less arresting. 

It might be complained that the theme 
itself is too salient, too striking, to 
form the basis of a series of short 
variations; that it is bound to over- 
shadow the most ingenious theme that 
could be written against it. The final 
impressfon of Dr. Koussevitzky’s Passa- 
caglia is, indeed, that in it the theme is 
glorified rather than exhausted. The 
audience, which a few moments before 
had stood in greeting to the conductor, 
received his composition with the ap- 
plause both of friendship and of en- 
joyment. 

The remainder of the concert fell to 
two symphonies, the Second of Bordin, 
in B minor, and that of Cesar Franck. 
According to all the lexicons, Alexander 
Borodin, eminent physician and chem- 


ist as well as composer of genius, was | 


born on Noy. 12, 1834, and no doubt Dr. 
lLoussevitzky planned the performances 
of yesterday and of this evening as a 


centenary observance. But Mr. Burk’s | 
programme notes tell us of evidence | 
now pointing to 1833 as the date. Next | 


February, Borodin’s Symphony will 
have been before the public for 58 years. 
At the moment of its completion no oth- 
er Russian work in the same form could 
Stand beside it, since Tchaikovsky’s first 
significant symphony, the Fourth, was 
as yet unwritten. 

The presence on one and the same 
prostamine of this symphorty and that 


of Franck made comparison inevitable, | 


If the Belgian’s Symphony is a Gothie 
cathedral, the Russian’s is a Muscovite 
panorama. The one rises; the other 
extends. The one is three dimensional; 
the other, two. The one appeals more 


strongly to what Walter Pater called | 
the imaginative reason. The other | 


touches more directly the imagination 
itself. Not only because it has been 
heard far less frequently does Borodin’s 
symphonic picture of feudal Russia fall 
today more freshly upon the ear than 
does the symphony of Franck, 


Juster Tonal Balance 


The performance of Bordoin’s sym- | 


phony yesterday was not equalled by 
any previous one that most of us could 
recall, That Dr. KKoussevitzky has 
always Sympathy for the work: of his 
great compatriots goes without saying, 
but yesterday there was a juster tonal 
balance, a richer, subtler tonal color- 


ing than before. Our orchestra |} 


progresses; its conductor has not stood 
still. 


| Again, with Franck, Dr. Koussevitzky | 
iS sounder, saner, than when first he | 
led the Symphony here. Gone are the | 


attempts to make the work pre- 
dominantly sensuous and sensational. If 
It is to survive, it must be upon the 
basis of its architectural] Strength and 


the plastic beauy of its themes, Neither | 


its lushness of color nor its theatri- 
cal sonorities need now to be stressed. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Moderate alteration cast its fresh- 
ening atmosphere over the first con- 
cert of the season by the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra yesterday after-_ 
noon. In the first place, there was} 
departure from custom in selection 


of new music for an opening pro-| 
gram; in the second, there are some: 
few changes in the orchestra, and: 
lastly, the program books have been 
vested with an attractive new for- | 
mat. 
For the rest, custom prevailed, be- | 
ginning with the cordial welcome |! 
extended to Dr Serge Koussevitzky, 
returning to the conductor’s desi 
for an 11th consecutive year. As 
usual, his appearance brought o1-; 
chestra and audience to their feet. 
But it must not be thought that a 
decade of familiarity with the art 
of such an eminent conductor has 
resulted in perfunctory ritual. The 
spontaneity with which the audi- 
ence rose disproved that. Dr Kous- 
sevitzky’s self-deprecating gesture 
brought quiet and the first score of 
the afternoon, his own Passacaglia. 
The conductor wrote his Passacag~= 
lia four Summers ago, when on holi- 
day in the Vosges Mountains, and 
at about the same time that h» com- 
posed his overture for the 50th an- 
niversary year of the Boston Sy1n- 
phony. The pass theme that supports 
{6 variations is a “traditional” Rus- 
sian tune, one employed by Beectho- 
ven, Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Kors- 


kov. There is a double fugue upon 


this theme and another, for conclu- 
sion. Piano, organ, bass drum and 
chimes augment the large orchestra 
required. Dr Koussevitzky’s own 
words that he wished to present “a 
Synthesis of my own orchestral ex-| 
perience, as well as the ample tech- 
nical resources of the present dav 
orchestra” suggest that he was espe- |} 
Clally preoccupied with constructing 
4 resplendent instrumental fabric. 

_He has, of course, sucer-ded beau- 
hfully, for the massive culminations | 
of passacaglia and fugue are of overs | 
whelming sonority. For the brass, 
Which he so loves, he wrote striking 
dissonance, and for the Boston Syvm- |} 
phony strings there are pages that | 
display their familiar rich timbre. 


His melodic invention and sound 
though not distinctive counterpoint 
yield interest to his mastery at scor- 
ing for orchestra. In no disparaging 


sense, an important merit is brevity. 
Dr Koussevitzky also knows good 
' musical architecture, and does not re« 


peat himself. Prolonged and unani- 
mous applause was his deserved re- 
ward when the piece was finished. 
The Second Symphony of Alex- 
ander Borodin lay unheard here for 
five years before yesterday’s per- 


' formance. This is not surprising, for 


brevity and concision are lamentably 


absent. Though rhythms are of in-'| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fectious. vivacity, and the work is) 


strangeness of color and mood, rev- 


‘ etition and climax after climax in- 
, evitably dissipate its force and the 


interest of a_ listener. Prejudiced 
souls might unkindly ascribe these 


' shortcomings to Borodin’s dilettant- 


ism—for his interest in science jus- 
tifies that term in spite of his asso- 
Ciation with the greater talents 
among the Russian “Five.” But that 
does not tell the whole story. Musi- 
cal discourses were fashionably long 
in his day. 

Nevertheless the vital “National” 
flavor of the symphony still fasci- 
nates in a day when questions of na- 
tional schools of music—except the 
question of what is American music 
-—are out of vogue. The primitivism 
of the leading. theme of the first 
movement vies with the exotic tints 
and slight sentiment of the second 
and third movements. The work 
can be profitably revived from time 
to time. 

The position occupied by Cesar 
Franck’s only symphony, the last 
number on the program, is that of 
a masterpiece by a profoundly con- 


templative man, who set down what 


emanated from his inner being. The 
world without meant little to him. 


| His symphony presents its distinctive 


material, its repetitive working out, 
its at once derivative and original 


harmony simply. The tale was long 
' Since known, from perhaps too fre- 


quent playings. Two years separated 
yesterday’s performance from the last 
previous local one, when there were 
murmurings of displeasure at being 
surfeited with too much of a good 
thing. And yet, as in the case of all 
masterpieces, a little rest renewed 
freshness, 


C. W. D. 


' permeated with an almost Oriental: 


ee 
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To the << 
Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


HE Trustees of the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra, /nc., respectfully present the follow- 

ing statement and plan for the consideration 
of those who attend the Orchestra’s Concerts and are 
interested in its success, and they invite you to be- 
come enrolled as a member of the Friends of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in accordance with the plan 
presented. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has been giving 
Concerts for fifty-three years continuously through- 
out the eastern part of the Country. It is internation- 
ally recognized as one of the leading Orchestras of 
the world. Since 1924 Dr. Koussevitzky has been the 
Conductor of the Orchestra which now carries one 
hundred and ten musicians. The Orchestra will pre- 
sent this year, at Symphony Hall in Boston, four series 
of Concerts, including twenty-four Concerts on Fri- 
day afternoons, twenty-four concerts on the follow- 
ing Saturday evenings, six concerts on Monday eve- 
nings, and six concerts on Tuesday afternoons; and 
at the end of the season some additional Concerts 
during the festival week to commemorate the two 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the birth of both Bach 
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and Handel. Outside of Boston the Orchestra will 
give eight Concerts in Cambridge, four in Provi- 
dence, fifteen in New York and Brooklyn, three each 
in Baltimore and Washington, in addition to visiting 
about ten other cities. This schedule calls for about 
110 Concerts in all during the season of 1934-1935. 
At the conclusion of the regular series in Boston, the 
so-called Pop Concerts will be given as usual in May 
and June by an Orchestra composed of musicians 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra led by one of 
its members. 

For sixteen years the activities and affairs of the 
Orchestra have been under the control of a Board 
of Trustees serving as Directors of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Jnc., a Massachusetts corporation 
organized for the purpose of providing the highest 
class of musical entertainment for lovers of music. 

The receipts from the Orchestra’s Concerts, to- 
gether with other revenues from Symphony Hall, 
have always failed to cover the cost of maintaining 
the Orchestra. The Trustees have felt it unwise to 
raise further the price of tickets and have followed 
the policy of covering deficits through voluntary 
contributions from those who feel an interest and 
pride in this famous organization. Last year 697 per- 
sons contributed an aggregate all but sufficient to 
cover the entire year’s requirement. A deficit of ap- 
proximately $13,000 incurred prior to last year is still 
outstanding, but will be provided for in the manner 
later described. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, /7c., now owns 
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Symphony Hall (subject to mortgage). In addition, 
it has an endowment of approximately $450,000, 
yielding an annual income of about $13,000 and it is 
the hope of the Trustees that the Endowment Fund 
will constantly increase. This Fund has been some- 
what augmented from year to year by the sale of 
tickets sent in by subscribers for the benefit of the 
Fund. The income from the Fund has been applied 
to current expenses. This year the Trustees propose 
to apply the income of the Endowment Fund to clear 
the deficit of approximately $13,000 carried over 
from two years ago and to apply to current expenses 
the proceeds from the sale of tickets sent in by sub- 
scribers. For the balance of their requirements the 
Trustees must rely upon contributions from Friends 
of the Orchestra. 

The amount needed from contributions by Friends 
this year is reduced to $90,000 which is substantially 
less than the operating deficit of approximately $120,- 
ooo for the preceding year. The price of seats will 
remain the same this year, and it is expected that sales 
of tickets will equal those of last year. No increase in 
salaries or other costs is contemplated. The Trustees 
hope to save approximately $26,000 over last year 
through the acquisition of Symphony Hall. Further- 
more they expect a minimum of $4,000 from the sale 
of subscribers’ tickets which are turned in. 

The Trustees believe that those who year after year 
have subscribed for seats at the Boston C oncerts have 
a great pride in the Orchestra and will welcome the Op- 
portunity as friends and patrons to provide for its re- 
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quirements. The Trustees have no doubt that those 
who attend the Concerts in other cities will also wel- 
come the opportunity to codperate in this object, so 
that support will come not only from Boston, but 
from New York, Baltimore, Providence and the other 
places where the Orchestra gives its Concerts. All 
who listen to the Concerts and contribute to the Fund 
are entitled to feel that the Orchestra is their Or- 
chestra and is dependent upon their support if its pre- 
eminence of performance is to be maintained. The 
Trustees believe that the host of friends which it has 
made during the long period of its existence feel quite 
as much interested in the fortunes of their Orchestra 
and its future as do the Board of Trustees who are 
immediately charged with the responsibilities of man- 
agement. It is therefore the purpose of the Trustees 
to suggest to this large number of friends a plan by 
which they may effectively provide each season for 
the requirements of the Orchestra beyond its current 
revenues. 

We suggest an informal organization or society to 
be known as the “ Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra,” and to be headed by our associate, Mr. 
Taft. The members of this organization in each year 
will be those who make contributions in either large 
or small amounts to the maintenance of the Orchestra. 
They will be enrolled as Friends of the Orchestra as 
soon as their contributions are received. Their names 
will at the appropriate time be carried in the programs 


or otherwise publicly announced. Enrollments are 
now invited. 
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We believe that those who are disposed to join 
in providing funds for the Orchestra’s requirements 
will much prefer to make their contributions at the 
beginning of the season, and that this plan will appeal 
to the Friends of the Orchestra as a much more busi- 
nesslike method of caring for its known requirements 
than the present practice of contributing to a deficit 
already accumulating. This method should prevent 
deficits by providing current revenue required in ex- 
cess of current operating receipts. It is needless to say 
that if contributions are received in excess of the 
amount which may actually be required, they will 
be carried forward to another year and reduce pro 
tanto the amount of the budget for the Friends of 
the Orchestra for that year. After this year (1934- 
1935), the income from the Endowment Fund can 
again be made available for current expenses rather 
than for payment of a deficit and this will reduce the 
demand upon the generosity of the Friends of the 
Orchestra. 

Repeated analyses of our means of revenue and 
costs of operation and studies of the costs and reve- 
nues of similar organizations prove that an Orchestra 
of the standing of the Boston Symphony cannot be 
maintained except with the assistance of its generous 
friends. The Friends of the Orchestra may feel as- 
sured that operating requirements are carefully scru- 
tinized in respect to salaries, soloists, purchases of 
music, and all other matters affecting costs of main- 
tenance and operation, and that the aggregate con- 
tribution requested for this year is the result of a 
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thorough critical study and is no more than is ac- 
tually required. It is the purpose of the Board of 
Trustees and of Dr. Koussevitzky to keep the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra preéminent among musical or- 
ganizations in furnishing the finest musical entertain- 
ment, and in developing and furthering an interest in 
the works of the old masters and other composers 
who are entitled to a hearing. All those who help to 
maintain this Orchestra join in this purpose. 

This letter is sent to the subscribers to seats at the 
Concerts, to contributors in past years, and to many 
others who may wish to give practical expression to 
their interest in music or their sense of civic pride 
and obligation. The Trustees earnestly hope for an 
immediate and generous response, so that the coming 
season may start with the assurance of abundant sup- 
port for the Orchestra and a vivid interest in its for- 
tunes on the part of those whom the Trustees, the 
Orchestra, and Dr. Koussevitzky are honored to call 
the Friends of the Orchestra. While the ‘Trustees 
must expect many large contributions, they particu- 
larly hope that all who wish to be enrolled as Friends 
of the Orchestra will accept this opportunity even 
though their contributions may be in small amounts. 
The Trustees will welcome any expressions of opin- 
ion as to this method of supporting this historic or- 
ganization, and they assure the Friends of the Or- 
chestra that any comments in reference to the Con- 
certs will always have proper consideration. It js 
suggested that any such communications should ap- 
propriately be sent to the head of the Society of the 
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Friends of the Orchestra, Edward A. Taft, Esq., at 
1 Federal Street, Boston. 

With all this in mind, the Trustees are sending youy 
herewith an enrollment and subscription blank, with — 
the request that you fill it out and return it at your 
early convenience. Cheques should be made payable 
to Boston Symphony Orchestra, Jvc. 


BENTLEY W. Warren, President. 
ALLSTON Burr M. A. De Wo.tre Howe 
Henry B. Carsor Rocer [. Ler 
ERNEsT B. Dane WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
N. Penros—E HALLOWELL Henry B. SAWYER 
-Epwarp A. Tarr 
Trustees 


October 


eleventh 
1934 





FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


Second ‘Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroBeEr 19, at 2:30 o’clock 
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MALIPIERO. . Symphony (in four tempi, as the four seasons) 


I. QUASI ANDANTE, SERENO 
ALLEGRO 


LENTO, MA NON TROPPO 
ALLEGRO, QUASI ALLEGRETTO; LARGO 


(First performances in America) 


BRAHMS Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN - Symphony No. g in E-flat major, “ Eroica,” Op. 55 
ALLEGRO CON BRIO 
MARCIA FUNEBRE: ADAGIO ASSAI 


SCHERZO: ALLEGRO VIVACE; TRIO 
FINALE: ALLEGRO MOLTO 


In Memory of Sir Grorce HENSCHEL 


HENRY L. HIGGINSON (February 18, 1850 — September 10, 1934) 
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FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


Second ‘Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 19 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 20. at 8:1} 


20, -15 oclock 


M ALIPIERO Symphony (in four templ, as the foun seasons) 


ANDANTE, SERENO 


NON rROPPO 


(First performances 17] America) 


IRAHMS Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 


SS TON 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. g in E-flat mayor, ‘ Eroica,” Op. 55 
EGRO CON BRIO 


[IA FUNEBRE: ADAGIO ASSATI 


BGRO VIVACE: rRIO 
KEGRO MOLTO 


In Memory of Str Grorcr HENSCHEL 
HENRY L. HIGGINSON 


(February 18, 1850 september 10, 1934) 





| | Hearing the Malipiero Symphony was 
> © e *\ substantially confirmation of studying 
i f | | | | the printed page of the score. The sym- 
a i ce O al Ipier 0, 4 phony is comparatively short, slightly 


more than twenty minutes in duration. 
' | ment, unless you happen to be a mod- 
Tra we an Ce O \ en @ ernist composer out of sympathy with 
'_ 4 Malipiero’s ideals and tendencies. This 
4 20, 1734 » small thing; 
To argue that, Henschel was no great ' to be such. It is pleasant music, made 
r 
” ‘ : 
Each; a Note on the these things are done at all, they are » tended. It does not search after funda- 
Henschel Memorial done for the sake of sentiment. Four f mental verities in the manner of a 
By Moses Smith conduct the first concert of the fiftieth: AS With ideals and tendencies, so with 
Cee season of the orchestra. That was a _ matter and style. The themes are brief, 
phony Orchestra bears two SY¥YM- graced the rites for the departed Hen- — (which happens so frequently throughout 
phonies, like the first. Originally gsechel, first conductor of the institution the work) is* scarcely development. In- 
Theme by Haydn. In the program book, os when there is the suggestion that the 
however, and in yesterday's performance, As it happened, the actual perform- listener has had enough, the music stops 
numerous late-comers heard the music of yiction that it was possible to believe ous, overburdened modern orchestra, but 
of the auditorium into the lobby of SyM- greatest—movement was panoramic in given moment—of chamber music. Only 
phony Hall. For most of them the sub- its sweep, and Dionysiac in its energy. the last movement employs the full or- 
2n@., Beethoven Fayre tive The Funeral March had an _ intensely Here, in a word, is listener’s music; 
coming at the end, was, as the prog ‘| personal. elegiac character in perform- music that is easy to hear, in contrast 


During this time there is not a dull mo: 
| > is not to say that the symphony is a 
ma x cah > masterpiece. On the contrary, it is a 
| & ‘ and it is obviously intended 
Ch teristic Performance of DP 2 
arac erisuc ‘ shakes as conductor of the Boston Or- to fill up entertainingly so many min- 
chestra is to miss the point entirely. if ' utes, as the early .‘‘sinfonia’’ was _ in- 
Vvears ago amid considerable blare of trum- . nineteenth-century symphony or. tone- 
pets, Henschel came across the seas to ' poem, 
? plete. “ 
HE program for the second pair sentimental touch—and a happy one. A | ' and their development almost nil. For 
of concerts by the Boston Sym. similar touch of sentiment might have | _ the constant iteration of a thematic germ 
they were scheduled to follow each other. which has become, as we all know, world- stead, the composer is content to string 
preceded by the Brahms Variations on 4 famous. his ideas along, one after another: and 
the symphony of Malipiero was placed ance of the ‘‘Eroica’’ tended to mend abruptly. Similarly, the statement of the 
before the Variations. Accordingly the matters, for it had such a ring of con- subject matter is not in terms of a pomp- 
the mildly acid Malipiero rather than the the eonductor and musicians inspired at in terrns of a few instruments. Most of 
mellow Brahms issuing through the doors +hig memorial ‘‘service.” The first—and | the symphony has the quality—at any 
stitution must have been pleasant. it was a case of performers matching chestration set forth at the beginning of 
uncannily the spirit of the. composer. the printed score. 
ss A ~~. * tiy . * Hen- . ‘ ° 
stated, “In Memory of Sir George | ance, i of a (merely) formal quality With the concentrated pages of music 
schel’”’ who lived from Feb. 18, 1800 to °®, instead of a (merely) { . 


: se Siren | i. oneiee | Wa which it is so frequently given. | perhaps more profound. If the music is 
os ahah cA hh song Ng re be ey et a Mee more webuanal than “Beets the more entertaining, it may be Sug- 
Ly segetben ay pall pn ” Bigs: eben hoven had intended: but by so much. i gested that it will be equally less lasting. 
eee resolution adopted by the trustees more Suited to lamenting the loss of Sir | Pista ace i sk pe pons “gk 
of the orchestra on Sept. 13; and, as “eorge Henschel. The expression of the | palpate tern Bhs re 0 ng Ridheasce gies a 
entr’acte, a summary of Henschel’s little ‘ast two movements ‘was more direct, | rsa Ria € rh gy Or tod at yes ne 
book, ‘Personal Recollections of Johannes) More precise, more closely approximat- pin id bes te nual wt A ped Ol eens 
Brahms.’ By these things the memory Ing’ the Classic” Beethoven. | on and pen oF gr Bh t ie tae tea. 
of the orchestra’s first conductor is he Brahms Variations, it will be re- ki acer am icciy Nog ity. it aeser've 
Sanored. called, stood on the program which intro- i ing yt than the mild applause 

They seem not enough. The natural, duced Dr, K oussevitzky to Boston ten saan i gpg He AWE Ts The audience, in- 
most obvious time for such ceremonial Years ago. While listening to the music x » has > tae y awakened as yet from 
was the first pair of concerts. As much One could not escape certain reflections. ; Ms summer lethargy, 
as was done vesterday and will be done Ina decade the conductor has undeniably Boston Symphony Orchestra 
today could have been done at the very become a cnanged musician. No conduc- | 
first opportunity offered yr cagerre tog cy si ie sat eh oe eats aoe pe boniger’ | symphony by the contemporary | 

javi ostponed the rites be- | fal SO remarkable a gro : Sond | 
tends ie tack’ of rae for preparation, Players, In the interim, too, he has Italian, Francesco Malipiero, bsp 
the governing powers of Symphony Hall “hanged Boston concert-goers—and not heard for the first time in America 
might have used the intervening time least in their appreciation of Brahms’s iat the Symphony concert yesterday 
for arranging a special program or spe- Music. he human, earthy quality of | aft 7 
cial concert for the greater honor of Hen- yesterday's performance emphasized the } he ernoon, Brahms and Beethoven 
achel. They did not have to go further The e ae "eo anaes . ‘a Bria: _ made up the remainder of the pro- 
han Brookline to find an eminent the greater integration which the per- | — | “ 
orl like Roland Hayes, friend as well formance had emphasized the change Poaitey ont the frst, the “Haydn 

s pupil of Henschel, to sing some of that had come Over the conductor. The ° | Variations”; from the second, the 
Rrimtedes's songs on such a program-—and high point of interest came with the very 4 | ““Eroica”’ Symphony, played in mem- 
ory of the late Sir George Henschel, 
first conductor of the orchestra. 

_ Malipiero is evidently taming with 
increase of vears. A decade ago he 


Henschel wrote fine songs. This is last statement of the theme, which Tr. 4 
merely a single suggestion. Others will Koussevitzky planned with marvellous 4 
occur readily enough to the minds of Precision, so that the end was climax in- 
those seeking them. stead of anti-climax. 


‘was superficially known as a wild 
-ultramodern, bent upon lambasting 
confusion into the ears of his listen- 
ers.. There is nothing in his new 
-work—new inasmuch as it was fin- 
ished barely a year ago—to cause ap- 
prehension. In trimming from his 
style the chaotic extremes of “yeas- 
terday,” the composer has _ para- 
doxically gained individuality and 


strength. One no longer asks in- 
wardly what Malipiero is about: the , 
composer’s purpose now seems plain. | 


He termed his score “Symphony: in 
four tempi, like the seasons,” and 
said no more. Whether he had a pfro- 
‘gram is left to a listener’s judgment. 
‘That is well, for musical literature 
Bae been far too cluttered with in- 
‘coherent hair-splitting about the 


'“meaning” of music. Two slow move-| 
ments alternate with two in fast time. | 


No adherence to rigid requirements 
of classical form is discernible. 

His simple melodies are repeated, 
answered, and_ generally = shifted 
about in the various sections of the 
orchestra to establish an impression 
of unity. The piece begins quietly, 
with a detectable bit of polyphony 
for three woodwinds. Later, there is 
a fugal passage for strings which, 
by reason of its vivacity, removes the 
austere implications of the term. 

His choice of harmony, from sim- 
ple chords to acute though fleeting 
dissonance, together with an excur- 
sion into the old church modes, em- 
phasizes the eclecticism he has al- 
ways favored. The general mood is 
of .quiet contemplation, and in the 
last movement, of a brooding loneli- 
ness that suggests—of all men—Si- 
belius. The performance was meticu- 
lous and fine-textured, but the Fri- 
day audience received the work half- 
heartedly. One hopes Dr Kousse- 
vitzky will repeat it. 

We of the perverted younger gen- 
eration who like Brahms are for- 
tunate that Dr Koussevitzky admires 
this composer. Time and again, nota- 
bly at the two Brahms festivals, he 
has proved this admiration, and no 
Bosten Symphony season is likely to 
progress far without a taste of 
Brahms. The conductor’s interpreta- 
tion of the verdant “Haydn Varia- 
tions” is one of his finest. achieve- 
ments. . 


The marvelous Symphony with. 
which Beethoven upset the Viennese. 
in 1803 is mortally long and repeti- | 


tive; a conductor is put to it to main- 
tain unbroken interest, though heresy 


may foul these words. Dr Kousse-| 
vitzky performs it according to his | 
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By THEODORE CHANLER * | VT" Wa: 
The second Friday afternoon concert | heaq 
of the season took place yesterday af- at 
under Dr. : 


ternoon at Symphony Ha ler 
Koussevitzky’s direction. The program 


was as follows: 2 rT : rf 9 'ground. As a melodist Bruckner ranks 
Symphony (in four tempi, as {Ne Jour BRI ( high. In the first subject o hp? gi 
pape : | , is heir to. Schubert. In 
theme by Haydn Brahms | movement he is he 
Emaphony No. 3, *" Eroic 5 . Beethoven : the great themes of the solemn Adagio, | 


Symphony No. “Eroica”’ * | } 
To the habitual concert-goer life of- one of the topmost summits of sym- 


fers few joys comparable to that of : |phonic music, he recalls the profundi- 
discovering that Beethoven is not a ties and the spiritual calms of Beethoven 
bore. This happy realization must have . (as well as certain harmonic and orches- 
come to most people who heard yester- tral idioms of his idol Wagner), and Tn 


day afternoon’s performance of the the Scherzo, one of the few that have 


Erioica Symphony, especially that cf pandilaaicdibintniied carried on the tradition established by 
the first movement, that proverbially the master of Bonn, we think again of 
long, complex, and, according to at ; all three composers. Yet through it all 
least one eminent authority on Bee- His New f ork Played Bruckner is himself. The music is his. 


thoven, practically unplayable move- None of it is actually reminiscent. 
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ment. This was the high point of the 


‘afternoon’s performance, Seldom can - Fy Ty | 1? ry Put . Weaknesses in Structure 
(this movement have been played with for irst ImMe In ch 27 


But the old reproach of structural 


| 


gy IR thew ecras is characterized by : P ‘ 1); weakness will not altogether down, 
the most perfect good taste; and this lass OIL ISp ays Though Dr. KousSevitzky, in a per- 
not in any negative nor effeminate | formance that may well be called n= | 
sense, It is the good taste of one who sl 2a ; | spired, did his best to impart continuity 
loves what is best with courage and Tone of Surpassing and flow to the musie, the two Alegros 


sincerity. Unfortunately, his merits as BY WARREN STOREY SMITH nie tere LO) 08 hn te! woh 4 
a composer stop there. He is one of Nor is the last movement crown anc 


them beside a scrupulous honorableness ample, in the C-minor symphonies of 
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Otto Klemperer, conducting the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society for 
his fourth and final week, presents for 
the concerts of tonight and following 
davs Weber's Overture, ‘Der Freischiitz,”’ 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, anda, for 


Symphony Concerts 
the first times by the Philharmonic. 


His Seventh Unheard Here 
Janacek’s Sinfonietta. Thereafter, Mr. 


Since the Davs of Muck; Klemperer speeds westward, to direct the 
Los Angeles Orchestra for two months. 


‘ef ae me ee In Philadelphia 
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oy ela and Saturday evening’s audiences Han. 
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orchestra in Chicago on July 29, 1886, Respighi’s Suite for Small Orchestra. 
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Same year in New York, when an indig-| . phony, Debussy's ‘Iberia’ and Ravel's 
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.odzinski, leading the Cleve- 
land Orchestra tonight and Saturday 
afternoon, will present the Overture. 
Nocturne and Scherzo from Mendels- 
sonn’s Incidental Music to ‘‘A’ Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream,”’ Schumann's Fourth 
Symphony—for the first time at the 
make their way it is because of the efforts (Cleveland Orchestra's concerts.—Delius's 
of Conductors like Dr. Koussevitzkv Intermezzo, “The Walk to the Paradise 

Bruckner wrote the Seventh Svin. (Gardens, Rachmaninov’s Tone Poem. 


phony between 1881 and IXS3. It was 7 ne isle of the Dead,” and tavel’s 
first performed at Leipsic on next to degupiccant Rhapsody. Rachmaninov, too, 
the last day of 1884. And the score which Nas written music that ought to be played 
is dedicated “in deepest reverence { ite in Boston. M. S. 
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first movement js moderately =f 
tempo, the second movement is slow: Metropolitan — Josephine Hutchinson 
the third Is a scherzo ; and the last and Dick Powell in the ‘intimate ru- 
movement iS in moderate tempo, ending sical’, “‘Happiness Ahead’’—a film re- 
phap the same Kind Of orchestral cres. plete with song-hits and comedians. On 
cendo as closes the first. The slow move- the stage: Bebe. Daniels and Ben Lyon 
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Seay Which has been likened to the (Mr. and Mrs. Lyon, to vou) and. revue. 
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memory c aS dah = SS. an etegy iy) lantic Merry-Go-Round,” featuring Jack 
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ate ma wate lags . yut it has been bointed mond, Sidney Howard and Mitzi Green. 
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ace indications of the musj it was Mack Brown and Sallv By] | | 
completed at the end ; >) Pe = Sail iane, 
Nn¢ ol 1882 Whereas ' } sory 4 ? 
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Ravel in His Country. House 


on a Photograph Taken at Montfort I’ Amaury, Village Within Striking Distance of Paris, Where He 
es Most of His Composing. There, Through Two Years, the Piano-Concerto, Played Tomorrow and 
Saturday at Symphony Hall, Was Writien 
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Full Tide of Power 





Dr. Koussevitzky eo des 
The Conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, from a Hitherto Unpublished 
Photograph 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 





Third Programme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OctroBER 26, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcroBeEr 27, at 8:15 o'clock 





BRUCKNER ; ' . . Symphony in E major, No. 7 


I. ALLEGRO MODERATO 
11. ADAGIO: Sehr feierlich und langsam 

[1l. SCHERZO: ALLEGRO. TRIO: Etwas langsamer 
IV. FINALE: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL . ; ;' ‘Ma Mere l’Oye”’ (“ Mother Goose ’’) 


Five Children’s Pieces 
I. PAVANE DE LA BELLE AU BOIS DORMANT 
(Pavane of Sleeping Beauty) 


Il. PETIT POUCET 
(Hop o’ My Thumb) 


a 
111. LAIDERONNETTE, IMPERATRICE DES PAGODES 
(Laideronette, Empress of the Pagodes) 


A 
IV. LES ENTRETIENS DE LA BELLE ET DE LA BETE 
(Beauty and the Beast Converse) 


V. LE JARDIN FEERIQUE 
(The Fairy Garden) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV - «4 4  «  « Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 


I. ALBORADA 
II. VARIATIONS 
III. ALBORADA 
IV. SCENE AND GYPSY SONG 
Vv. FANDANGO OF THE ASTURIAS 
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By THEODORE CHANLER 
The third Friday afternoon concert 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra took 
place at Symphony hall yesterday, un- 
der Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction. The 
procram ‘onsistead of Bruckner’s Sev- 
enth Symphony, “Ma Mere l’Oye,” by 


Ravel, and the Capriccio Espagnol by | 


Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Brahms disliked Bruckner for two 


reasons. One of these was sound and | 


the other was so bad that Brahms | 
probably never admitted it even to him- | 
self, Primarily, Bruckner must have 
been a brainless sort of man. Brahms 
was anything but brainless and believed, 
quite right'y, that a good brain is essen- 
tial to a good composer. This was rea- 
son No, 1, and one could not ask for a 
better. As for the other, the unspeak- 
able reason, it is perhaps imprudent to 
try to define it, seeing that Brahms 
himself never did: 

There are passages in both the first 
and second movements of this Sym- 
phony that make it clear, however. The 
long, effortless line of the opening 
theme, for example, and certain melodic 
inflections in the earlier developments of 
the Adagio; contrapuntal passages, too, 
that are marvellously sustained and of 
shining limpidity—these are so many 
indications that Bruckner drew his 
mélody from a clearer spring than any 
that Brahms, save upon rare occasions, 
hac. access to. 

Of cov-se Bruckner is far harder to 
listen to than Brahms. One must be 
constantly on guard lest one’s opinion 
be crystallized by one of Bruckner’s re- 
current and usually idiotic mistakes. 
The cloc- of the first movement is one 
of these; so crass that it all but dis- 


credits everything that has gone be-— 


fore. The Scherzo, too, is probably as 
stupid a piece of music as was ever writ- 
ten, with its empty sequences and dull 
modulagions. But it is a mistake to let 
one’s self be discourazed by these lapses. 
As we are to hear several more Bruck- 
ner symphonies before the season is 
Over, it would be well for every sub- 
scriber to develop a technique for listen- 
ing with maximum profit to his music. 
If the Seventh Symphony is represen- 
tative, there must be treasures of beauty 
In all of them; for Bruckner’s was a, 
Starry soul, though a lumbering brain 
was hitched to it. 

The ~erformance did full justice to 
the sustained character of the melody 
as well 
counterpoint. There was a sudden 
crescendo to a shrill climax, very near 
the beginning, that had a touch of vul- 
'garity, But no work as uneven as this 
can possibly be played perfectly. Per- 
fection in music 
things, 


’ 


pan 


as to the limpidity of the | 


is a fusion of many! second quality only was his. 
it 


“Ma Mere l’Oye,” which opened the 
second half of the program, must have 
struck, for the ears of many, a note of 
too remcte contrast. The contrast was 


'presumably intended to be complemen- 


tary as well; but if Ravel is the com- 


plement of Bruckner then a straw hat! 


is the complement of a cart horse. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Capriccio Espagnol, 
with its obvious brilliance, its noise, 
and, above all, its guilelessness, was, as 
a complement to the Bruckner sym- 
phony, immeasurably more satisfactory. 


Next Friday afternoon, act III of * 


Wagner’s “Siegfried” will be performed 
fcr the first time at these concerts. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitzky revived the 
Seventh Symphony of Anton Bruck- 
ner at the symphony concert yester- 
day afternoon. After intermission 
came Ravel’s suite, “Mother Goose”, 
and the “Spanish Caprice” by Rimsky 
Korsakov. The afternoon, however, 
was Dr Koussevitzky’s. Fervid hand- 


clapping greeted his supremely fine 
readings of Ravel and Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and after Bruckner’s sym- 
phony he was recalled until the 
orchestra twice were summoned to 
their feet. One suspects that tribute 
was paid more to the conductor’s 
Vitalizing interpretation of the sym- 
pnony than to the score itself. 

This E major symphony of Bruck- 
ner was last heard here in 1915, al- 
though it was the first of Bruckner’s 
music to be played by the orchestra, 
back in 1887. An unprejudiced mind 
is apt to be discomforted when con- 
sidering Bruckner—his gifts, his as- 
pirations and sincerity, his achieve- 
ments. His talent none will question, 
but was he a genius of plenary in- 
spiration? 

On the basis of the fourth, seventh, 
and eighth symphonies he was not. 
The score heard yesterday is, to be 
sure, a sumptuous and imposing 
orchestral edifice, complete with Bay- 
reuth tubas. Bruckner had, by years 
of study, developed uncommon skill 
in counterpoint; he had learned to 


, Score effectively for orchestra. With 
touch . 
he reared sonorous climaxes that ace. 
_celerate one’s pulse. | 

Yet Bruckner lacked that spark of | 
distinction, which all genius of the 
' first order commands, and which may 


accomplished craftsman’s 


roughly be termed a mingling of in- 


_tellect, emotion, and imagination. The 


Al- 
hough in the first movement he 


‘thrice promises to speak from the 
heart to the heart: at the very begin- 


‘ning when the cellos sing their strik- 
‘ing theme, when the double basses 


‘string tremolo, and finally when once 

‘again the cellos enter beneath an 

‘ethereal tremolo in the _ higher- 

‘voided strings, there the expected 
revelation ends. met 

| The theme of the adagio is lovely, 

but strongly reminiscent of Liszt, and 

it is repeated wholly or by half five 

times, until enchantment has become 

: | surfeit. All four movements are 

| downright imitative of Wagner, The 

thought persistently recurs: “Someone 

has done all this before and done it 

better.” Bruckner’s veneration for 

Wagner was admirable, yet by its in- 

tensity his own music was weakened, 

Dr Koussevitzky’s performance 

breathed an almost apostolic fervor, 

but that after all is a characteristic 

of every interpretation of'a strongly 

willed conductor, and one of Dr 

Koussevitzky’s foremost traits. He is 

eminently to be commended for pre- 

senting this symphony, and all others 

of Bruckner that he may choose, 


sionally the music of composers whose 
rank is contended. And that of 
Bruckner 
after his 


death. Furthermore, 


aroused a tumult in his own time, | 
“Mother Goose” and the “Spanish 


Caprice” dare “virtuoso pieces,’ more. 


substantial in orchestral dress than 
'1n substance. They necessarily ex- 


hibit the technical supremacy or in-| 
| feriority ti the ween ae | certainly be repeated with greater vivid- 


and Dr Koussevitzky they are daz-' 


| ductor. 


zling. 

Next week there will be a concert 
performance of the final act of Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried,” with Elsa Alsen, 
Frederick Jagel, Fred Patton and 
Marie Murray as soloists. Since it 
will be performed without pause, 
subscribers must arrive promptly. 
None will be admitted after the musi¢ 
has begun, C. W. D. 

Dr. Koussevitzky received 
notification yesterday that he 
had been awarded the Bruckner 

Medal by the Bruckner Society 

of America. This medal, which 
reserved for those zealous in 
making kKnown the music of 
Bruckner and Mahler, has been 
previously awarded to Otto 
Klemperer, Arturo Toscanini 
and Bruno Walter. 


is 


| 
' 


It 
is especially desirable to hear occa-. 


is debated even 40 years | 
this | 
is the only way in which succeeding | 
generations can form an opinion of| 
one who, whatever his shortcomings, 


Bruckner and _ 


‘and woodwind are heard under a 


His Audience | 
Agree at Last 


ee nee 


Inspired Performance of the 
Seventh by Koussevitzky 


And His O ok 
Cetr?, HH Am 
By Moses Smith 


T yvesterday’s matinee concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra the 
Same audience which, on two 
previous occasions, had ‘‘sat on 
its hands”’ (in the pungent backstage ex- 
pression), now applauded Dr. Koussevit- 
zKky and the orchestra with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Perhaps the applause that 
followed the performance of the Bruck- 
ner Seventh Symphony seemed more tu- 
multuous than it actually was, by virtue 
of its being so unexpected. It was almost 
incredible that this audience, after having 
been subjected to a solid hour of Bruck- 
ner’s music—which, in genteel circles, fs 
supposed to be a bore—should have given 
such obvious indication of having thor- 
oughly enjoved the experience. One 
rubbed one’s eyes. But there was no 
doubt of it: It had remained for Bruck- 
ner-——of all composers!—to arouse the Fri- 
day audience for the first time this sea- 
son, 
According to these signs, which will 
ness tonight, Dr. Koussevitzky now need 
have no further hesitation about present- 
ing more Bruckner. He had been deemed 
courageous for having previously pre- 
sented two Bruckner symphonies in 
Boston and now revived a third. 
(Wherefore the Bruckner Society had 
awarded him its medal). But now he has 
all the encouragement that he needs to 
treat Bruckner’s music as he undoubt- 
edilv would like to treat it, and as it 
ought clearly to be treated—as part of 
the regular and recurring repertoire of 
the Boston Symphony concerts. The 
worst of the struggle is over. For now 
the audience is, as the advertisements 
woud say, Bruckner-conscious. What is 
more, the audience likes the feeling! 


oo eee 


The symphony is a massive work. And, 
it has the ponderousness as well as the 


power that mass gives. It is massive in 
respect to length and in respect to heavy 
scoring. As to scoring, the orchestra is 
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of Wagnerian size in the second and 


fourth movements; somewhat lighter in. 


the first movement and scherzo. As to 
length, the longer movements are the 
first and second. This length gives the 
symphony a face curiously like that of 
Schubert’s C major Symphony. 


the character of some of the thematic 
and episodic material, but also by the 
frequent prolixity of the Bruckner sym- 
phony. On the other hand, it has been 
pointed out, with considerable show of 
truth, that the impression which the 
symphony leaves on the hearer is largely 
due to these qualities; and that the 
process of cutting, to which resort is 
frequently made, changes the essential 
character of Bruckner’s music, 

By general agreement, and by the evi- 
dence of one’s ears, the best of the sym- 
‘phony is the slow movement. Here is 
music of such tremendous spiritual and: 
emotional power that it may be compared 
not only with the ‘Ring” of Wagner, 
Bruckner’s idol, but also with the great- 
est slow movements of Beethoven. 
Throughout the slow movement of the 
Bruckner symphony, indeed, one’s 
thoughts recurred to the slow movement : 
of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony as | 
the only suitable comparison. The themes | 
have nobility and dignity as well as'| 
beauty. They are heartfelt; but the com- | 
poser does not slop over. The movement | 
has astonishing breadth, which a slow | 
pace should accentuate in performance. 
In the version of Dr. Koussevitzky, whicn 
was otherwise of wondrous beauty, ‘one 
felt that for once he might have taken 
the tempo of a slow movement a bit 
slower. 

The first movement is perhaps the 
mext strongest. The themes here, too, 
are beautiful; and some of the episodic 
material has the gentleness and poetic! 
imagination that a gifted child might dis- | 
play. Side by side with these are pas-: 
Sages of the most ingenious composition, | 
passages which exhibit Bruckner the: 


| 


contrapuntist in a most favorable light. |, 
But the movement as a whole lacks, it} 
seems on first acquaintance, unity and. 


It shows one of Bruck- 
characteristic failings—the 


logical sequence. 
ner’s 


own thoughts. The artfully contrived 
crescendo with which the movement 
ends is not artful enough. It does not 
ring true. It does not seem to grow log- 
ically from what came before. 

I was disappointed with the scherzo, 
Which is characteristically Brucknerian. 
There is a feeling of power: but the the- 
matic material is too fragmentary in na- 
ture. This, however, is frankly a first. 
impression, which may very likely be re- 
vised by repeated hearings. The last 
movement one may set down as weak, 
With less reservation. The moments of 
beauty and rugged strength are excep- 
tional rather than general. The ending 


The re. | 
semblance is strengthened not only by. 


is especially feeble; a poor imitation’ of 
the close of the first movement. .._. 
And vet, when the orchestra had done, 
one felt exalted. The total net impres. 
sion of the symphony was one of spir- 
itual and emotional] uplift. One had com. 


muned with a master, even though the 
master had,frequently fallen from grace. 


The performance, as has been sug- 
gested, was usuaily true to Bruckner’s in- 
tention. It was one of the greater and 
more noble achievements of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his magnificent orchestra. The 
Symphony had been carefully prepared, 
and there were few slips. Dr. Kousse- 


vitzy’s divination of the meaning of the | 


composer was aided by his imaginative 
insight. The main theme of the slow 


movement might, it is true. have been | 


presented more broadly, and by so much 
have been contrasted better with the sec- 
ond theme. There was, too. a measure 
of excess in the building of the end of the 
first movement. But these thine’s are of 
relatively small import and they are in- 


dubitably debatable. As a whole the per- 


formance inspired reverence and awe. 


It was inevitable that any music-mak- 
ing after the symphony should come as 
anticlimax. It was an indication of the 
varied interpretative gifts of Dro Kousse- 
Vitzky and of the flexibility of his or: 
chestra that they were able to give fresh 
interest to music as far removed in 
spirit from the Bruckner Symphony as 
Ravel’s “Mother Goose’ Suite and 
Rimsky-Korsakov's ‘Spanish Caprice.” 
The listener needed, indeed. the. long 
intermission to prepare himself § for 
Ravel’s music. Even so, it was in too 
sharp contrast with Bruckner’s,. for 
anyone who takes music seriously. For 
those who don’t, and who are fortunately 
equipped to respond quickly to such 
rapid changes, there was opportunity for 
keen pleasure in the performance. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s apt and poetic treatment 


of the music of Ravel does not need re-’ 


emphasis here. Neither does the sensl- 
tive performance of the musicians. Nor 
the delightful character and scoring of 


Ravel's music, which would have graced 
fre- |}, 
quently occurring inability to edit his 


better another program. 
Rimsky-Korsakov never pretended that 
his ‘Spanish Caprice’ was anything 
more than a brilliant orchestra] tour-de- 
force.’ Those who had hesitated to 
agree with him need no longer, on the 
basis of yesterday’s performance. ‘The 
music sounded bombastic, inflated: with 
nothing but hot air inside and a kaleido- 
scopic exterior. It is virtuoso music. 
made to order for a virtuoso conductor 
like Dr. Koussevitzky and a virtuoso or- 
chestra like the Boston Symphony. But 


like virtuoso music, it doesn’t wear too 


well. The audience of yesterday, how- 
ever, enjoyed the second half of the pro- 


gram as much as it did the first—per- | 


volume of its applause. 


‘haps more, if one may judge by the | 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Novemsrr 9, at 8: 15 Oo clock 


WAGNER ACT III, “ SIEGFRIED ” 


Music Drama in Three Acts 
(First performances at these concerts) 


THE WANDERER (Wotan) Fred Patton 


ERDA Marie M urray 
SIEGFRIED Frederick Jaegel 
BRUNNHILDE 


Elsa Alsen 


(This act ts played without pause) 


A Concert in Memory of HENry LEE HIGGINSON 
is announced on page 183 
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The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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SYMPHONY HALL  __ { Valkyrs” produces music no less lofty | 


for its sheer gorgeousness of sound 
Boston Symphony Orchestra than for the cosmic ideas it Sopra : 
The third act of Wagner’s|sents. Here, as elsewhere, . 
“Siegfried” was performed yesterday | perious will of Dr eguaecra a 
afternoon for the first time at a Bos- | trolled the tonal flood, thoug a. e did 
ton Symphony concert. No “cuts” | not walk upon the waters. eg ta 
were made in the excerpt from the} was on urer to become ins rus | 
third music-drama of the Nibelungen | mental Cnaos, | 
“Ring,” which Dr Koussevitzky con- | Mr Jaegel of the singers had P | 
ducted without pause. This proced- 'Jongest part and also. took ave 
ure automatically barred any late | honors. His voice is excellent an 
comers. for no one is ever admitted | suited fo the music, He conveyed | 
to a Symphony concert once the  Siegfried’s emotion upon scrupulous- | 
music has begun, and it aiso re-} ly enunciated words as well as it; 
sulted in preserving the intensity | can be conveyed above a tumultuous 


| ance. Mr. Burk’s program notes, Tv? 7 ) ¥ 

| though masterly in their, conciseness, oy | | | ? 
® and hastily pored over by most of these, 

‘/ could not have been of much help to| | 


‘them. It takes more than program 
notes to evoke the world that Wagne- 
' created in the Ring of the Nibelungen. 
B® As every one knows, music is only one 

'laspect of this world. Wagner’s imagi- 
| nation, which was of unsurpassed power, 
expressed itSelf the delineation of char- 
acter, in poetry, in fateful situations. 
His music was meant to help vivify the 
characters, to deepen the poetry and 
to add poignancy to the situations; he 
did not wish it to be heard apa:t from 
these. It is therefore safe to say that’ 


and the loftiness of mood, which per- | 
vade the score from beginning to 
end. There may have been some dis-: 
affection upon the part of subscrib- 
ers, but the music and its perform: 
ance woulda have suffered had an 
intermission been permitted. 

Elsa Alsen sang the soprano part 
of Bruennhilde, and Frederick Jaegel, 
tenor, that of Siegfried. Marie Mur- 
ray assumed the brief though in- 
comparably beautiful contralto role 
of Erda; Fred Patton, baritone, was 
the Wotan. The concert was, natural- 
ly, unusually short, concluding about 
4 o'clock. 

The precedent which Dr Kousse- 
vitzky set last season when the first 
act of “The Valkvyrs” was heard, is 
admirably to he followed this year, 
in addition to yesterday's concert, 
with an act from Moussorgsky’s 
“Khovantschina”’ and the second act 
of “Tristan and Isolde.” One thing 
is certain, that in no opera house of 
the world, regularly operated as such, 
‘can one hear Wagner’s magnificent 
-music as well performed as it was 
| yesterday. Liberal exposure to such 
‘concert presentations may ultimately 
_reform the views of those few who, 
‘even today, are not sure they like 
| Wagner’s vocal writing. For the rest 
.of us, fanatic Wagnerites, the experi- 
,ence will be an unapproachable joy 
‘in hearing his music as perhaps it 


has never sounded in the theatre, ' 
opera house orchestras being what. 


\they are. Perhaps Dr Koussevitzky 
may sometime arrange a “monster” — 
‘for a prodigious chorus is required— 


orchestra, though, of course, his finest | 


‘interpretation occurred in that brief | 


interlude when he _ discovers the| 
slumbering Bruennhilde. 

Mme Alsen is an admirable Wag-| 
ner singer, one who does not slight. 


ithe meaning of the text for mere) 


volume of tone. Her voice, however, | 
is less able than formerly to supply , 
pure, sustained tone in those cruelly | 
high measures which Wagner re-| 
quired to be held so long. Mrs Mur-| 
ray’s singing was beautiful both for) 
its purity of tone and for her in-' 
telligent phrasing. Mr Patton was 
most at ease when a subdued orches- | 
tra shimmered beneath his voice, one | 
not adequate in size to the tremen- 
dous demands wnich Wagner makes 
in “Siegfried.” His enunciation was 
not clear, an unfortunate shortcom- 
ing in view of the drama which hes 
in. Wotan’s bitter, fearful address to 


_ Erda. 


The applause at the end of the 
concert was spontaneous and. con- 
tinued. The Friday audience had 
been deeply moved. . 

Next week, Paul Wittgenstein will 
be soloist in Ravel’s piano concerto 
for the left hand. MRavel’s orches- 
tration of the “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition,” by Moussorgsky, and the 
G minor symphony of Mozart com- 
plete the program, C. W. D. 


By THEODORE CHANLER 


The fourth Friday afternoon concert 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra took 
place yesterday afternoon at Symphony 
hall under the direction of Dr. Kous- 


performance of the closing act of | sevitzky. Act III of the opera “Siegfried,” 


| “The Dusk of the Gods.” } 


| by Richard Wagner, was given its first 


No more transporting moments can | performance at these concerts. The 
be remembered than the playing yes- | following singers assisted: 


terday of the apocalyptic pages that gag. Wanderer (Wotan) 


form the orchestral interlude 


mor. The mingling of motives, re- 
icalied from “Rhinegold” and “The 


| 


Fred Patton 
Marie Murray 
Frederick Jaegel 


Elsa Alsen | 


It would be interesting to know the, 
| thoughts of a certain part of the audi-' 
ence about this music. The reactions | 
of those unfamillar with the text could | 
be discounted as of no especial signifi- | 


those who attended yesterday’s concert 
without familiarity, whether of long or 
recent standing, with the drama of the 
Ring as Wagner wrote it (it is astonish- 
ing how much of its power remains 


even in bad translations) missed every | 


intended meaning. 


One might also eliminate, as of no 


especial significance—that is, in the 
present connection—the zeactions of the 
generation that was sentimentally re- 
minded of early Wagnerian raptures in»: 
Bayreuth, long ago. 

The point is, does the music of the 
Ring still help to evoke the world of 
the Ring, or does it hinder, except at 
rare and scattered moments, its evoca- 
tion? There is something so fresh, so 
wild, about the characters themselves, 
their world and all that happens in it: 
yet most of the music sounds so uphol- 
stered and safe. This discrepancy is, 
of course, not constant. It often nar-) 
rows, at times it disappears altogether, | 
Such a passage was the stormy begin- 
ning of the act, another was the last’! 
long speech of Erda, another Wotan’s | 
final surrender to Siegfried, and there | 
are doubtless many others still. But 
between times, one had, in order to 
keep the tragic tale vividly before one’s 
mind, and to visualize the characters in 
all their simplicity and wildness, to | 
make a deliberate effort of one’s own 
imagination, an effort which the music | 
did poring to ease, 

€ most wholly enjoyable singin 
was that of Marie Murray as Erda. The 
tunbre of her voice is unusual and most 
sympathetic. The wonderfully pleasant 
“imbre of Fred Patton’s voice unfortu- 
nately showed itself to full advantage 
only On rare occasions: the orchestra 
‘requently drowned him out. Frederick 
Jaegel and Elsa Alsen sang their diffi- 
cult roles with much energy, earnestness | 
and endurance. The orchestra main- 
tained a fine balance throughout, the 
et being handled with ecpecial 


The program for next Friday includes . 


Third Act in Entirety 


Given in Concert 


Form 


Aw SI al | 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Some symphony concerts are that 
and nothing more. Others are events 
to be anticipated in eagerness, heard 
in excitement and remembered with 
Gratitude. Such a concert was that 
of yesterday, when the third act of 
Wagner’s “Siegfried” was~ for the 
first time in this city presented in its 
entirety in concert form. 


THE BEST OF ALL WAGNER 


In the opera house this final act of 
“Siegfried’’ must inevitably come to a 


wearied audience from tired executants, © 


How different, yesterday, With Dr. 
Koussevitzky so plainly Showing that | 
for him this was to be no ordinary oc-| 
casion, with the orchestra figuratively | 


straining at the leash, with the atmos- 
phere of Symphony Hall electric, sur- 
e¢harged. And then the mighty upsweep 


of the Prelude upon ears f 
ee ts: resh to re- 


There are arguments for and against 


these concert performances of W 
: agn 
but this review wil oe 


trate upon the former. One . 
arguments has alo 


1 purposely concen- 


already been suggested. 


the G minor Symphony by Mozart, the | 1™ the opera house, unless we have the 


at an Exhibition 


| 
: 


With ears and mind 


ate, we cannot hear 
po last and best portion of “Siegfried” 


wholly receptive. 


A Band Able to Play the Music 
Nor 


will we, for vari 
the b ous reasons, hear 


est part of the music, that is to: 
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gay the orchestral portion, to the best 
advantage. In this country the orches- 
tra will be insufficient in point of num- 


bers and it will neither court nor 
achieve the symphonic perfections that 
distinguished the performance of yes- 
terday, as they distinguished that of 
the first act of “Die Walkuere” last 
year. Nor, for that matter, even at 
Bayreuth will it be quite the orchestra 
that the Boston Symphony is today. 

Then, spared the distractions of the 
atage, the distress over a Bruennhilde 
and a Siegfried that cannot look like 
young demi-gods, we can concentrate 
upon that part of the opera to which 
Wagner gave of his best, the part 
wherein he is still beyond criticism, un- 
@pproachable, supreme. 


No Chance Overlooked 


No matter how many times we may 
hear one of these music-dramas there is 
always the wonder at the limitless re- 
gourcefulness of Wagner’s orchestra, 
From the first bar of ‘‘Rheingold’”’ 
through the last of ‘‘Parsifal’’ there is 
not a chord that could be rescored to 
advantage, not a measure where we can 
gay that here the composer missed a 
chance, fell ever so little short of the 
fullest eloquence. 

To parallel such inexhaustible inven- 
tion, such prodigality of inspiration, 
coupled with such unerring mastery, we 
ean turn only to Shakspere, and who 
will say that the dramatist’s task was 
not less complex than that of the com- 
poser? 

To emphasize the orchestra, and.by 
ctor, in yester- 


implication the co; 
iot to slight the 


day’s performance 
singers. The bear: of the title role, 
a newcomer to Sy «phony Hall, was 
Frederick Jaegel, whose voice had the 
true Siegfried timbre, boyish yet reso- 
nant, capable of expressing the wide 
range of emotions that the part re- 
quires. Elsa Alsen, the Sieglinde of last 
season, was the Bruennhilde. If the 
cruelest of all entrances found her 
voice unmanageable, such disobedience 
was but temporary. Later, Mme. Alsen 
not only sang Bruennhilde’s music beau- 
tifully and expressively; she was 
Bruennhilde herself. She lived the part 
as well as sang it. Fved Patton made 
an authoritative Wotan, while as Erda 
Marie Murray revealed hitherto unsus- 
pected richness of tone even if she did 
not quite achieve the cavernous notes 
of a Schumann-Heink. 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s understanding of ful enough to restrain his orchestra 
the music was complete; no detail e8- jf, finally, Wagner's §S 
Each of the beloved mo- singer and conductor a task 


caped him. 


tives received its special character; the of 
orchestral web was firmly woven; nO eygmbination of circumstanc 
he common ev 
end a stirred audience clapped, stamped one, like Bayreuth, 


\dramatic stroke was missed. \At 


tand shouted its approval. 


wor 
The Third het of “Siegfried” 
From the Orchestra 
And Soloists 


_ 





By Moses Smith 


HE third act of Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried,” with which Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra made the:r 
second lengthy Waenerian essay, SUB: 
gests the same questions tO be answered 
and problems to be solved as the first ex 
cursion, last season’s performance ot the 
first act of “Die Walkure.’ There has 


been a great deal of ink spilled on the 


subject of concert performances 0! 
opera. Perhaps the discussion 158 unre 
ach listener's taste 


solvable except aS to e | 
But it seems to me that there is a single 
standard by which to judge the desira 
bility of such concert performances, 
whether of Wagner's music dramas or Oo! 
anv other work—opera Or ballet—written 
for stage production: Does the music as 
a whole stand on its own legs be- 
fore the aural contemplation of the lis: 
tener, granted that the latter is equipped 
with the equivalent of a brief literars 
program? be. 

I think that most persons, Mmusiciati» 
and amateurs alike, will readily answer 
in the affirmative in the case ot this 
music of “Siegfried.’’ The keen attention 
with which yesterday's matinee audience 
listened to the uninterrupted perform: 
ance almost an hour and a half long, ana 
the volume of applause, cheers and foot- 
stamping which greeted the end of the 
concert sunvort this contention. This 
music is symphonic in character, the 
kind of music that the listener 1s pre 
pared to enjoy with the assistance of hi- 
ears. and not with his eyes, at any sym: 
phony concert. That the music is also 
operatic, in the sense that 1n each meas: 
ure it is aptly written for use In connec: 
tion with a picture or situation on a dra- 
matic stage, is but an indication of the 
genius of Wagner and a restatement 0! 
the essence of his operatic theory. 

There is no doubt that the listener sets 
additional enjoyment if he has a word-by- 
word understanding of the German text, 
and if, in addition, the singers enunciate 
clearly enough and the conductor is care- 


and 

coring does not sel 

impossible 

accomplishment. Such a fortunate 


es is not too 
en in an opera house, excep! 
made to order for 


Wagner. Almost everywhere else, evel 








' porter of the 


} 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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'to present it with less j ; , 
| | CSS impassioned force 
Without force, 


of pace the 


and admiration on regardi 
| é ) egarding again this 


/not tamper. 


the listeners readily coriversant with 


German can never hear more than a t t] 
fair share of the text. In the concert ra the singers dwindle in stature. Yet 


hall, where accoustical conditions are in such drama as the third aet of Wag- 
likely to be better, Other circumstances | ?)°? it would be nonsense to ignore their 
are less favorable. At yesterday’s per- Importance. For the all-important part 
formance, for example, although Dr. of Siegfried, Mr. Frederick Jagel was 


Koussevitzky took every possible precau- S nanny choice. His voice was the voice 
or a Wagnerian tenor, rich and full, 


tion for making singers heard by rear- iteainbthtwn a apt ' 

ranging the seating of his orchestra and ogg aaate with Vitality. It was far hbet- 

levelling it out on the stage, the occa- vena ae "1 ed than are most such voices, 

sions when the listener heard the text 4. ies Ssreatest opera houses, He 

clearly were exceptional rather than the | 2v7. with the greatest freedom, with 
exaltation of the spirit, with character- 


rule. There were countless passages, in- istically Siegfriediay b 
; ' ich aah salvea |e. AE dian exuber; 
pion ee ee a ahaa hig Elsa Alsen, an experienced SAME 
. : 1. S is “Soprano, exhibited the results of that 


evitable in a concert hall performance. lexperience. Lik | 
It remains to be said that by his plan  weatenivcea’ & lke Mr, Jagel, 
of reseating the musicians and, as a rule, | hsih siashd 7 At 
by his caution when a singer was to be Rey “e 
heard, Dr. Koussevitzky was unusually 
successful, 

The greatest merit of this particular 
performance, and the strongest argument 
for concert versions of Wagner (when, 


| she was not 
printed book in her 
1 ye TA the beginning and oceasion- 
y Guring the progress of the music 
her tones were uncertain. But her voice 
yielded the ardor and beauty of the later 
pages; added to the incandescence of th 
close. Mr. Frederick 2atton, who wing 


the Wanderer, is ; a} . 
as in Boston, stage presentations are un- | singer Poem. “ro and intelligent 
Byes S Ds lat his presentation 


available was that without the atmos- ° r, Agar 
phere of the theater, without the assist- Ss aakeeeea ae Snusic yesterday might 
ance of the numerous accoutrements of | mism__ “adec iy Se ubiquitous euphe- 
costumes, scenery, lighting and so forth, dependable i It was exact and 
the world and ‘god-like characters of | could it i sip it Jacked vitality. How 
W agner’s imagination were reconstructed, | buried in bio Na na ,vnger's head 
From the moment when the stormy pre- | ray. Boston pe yc COpy? Marie Mur- 
lude began to sound in Dr. Koussevitzky’s | makine 5 Yeh had tage was presumably 
electric presentation the listener was standard hh Maeion W agner. By this 
~6Ine be praised. 


a a Is to 
Obviously, however, her voice had not 


the sonorous depths, if it had the ricn 


recreation of Erda’s music 


transported to Wagner’s No Man’s Land 
and there he stayed, a “spectator’’ before | 
heroic drama, until the exciting finish. | ess, that the 





] It is an old story to retell by what won- seg rag : 

( : . a; , re Y .y* -. . - ; ss . dé ™ e d "A ‘ y - - 

song — Wagner constructed” this Windy phn Pe ny ond all these things tha | 
‘ in the fabric of his instrumental | 7o°°'?™@in fact of the performance Was 


i that it e: 


score aS well as in his poem. ‘The re- | ~” 
of which 


| 

i 

| from an orchestra the like: 

merely | current performance can r « rarely, if ever. plav tan 

rely hope to set down his own wonder equivaleni esment= of ‘he sonia ‘of | 

Pride. scl al Compared Witn such an ont 

Pepsi Se eee the hest %peratlic 6e' 

‘ ‘ } . > a 2 3 ’ 

tan’s—~is ai aay he mands Pei eer ORE 
an eens sOurmernc: of over-worked 

ac slclans., stna‘l wonder that tw 

weeks ago Philadelp iia audiences ‘a 
excited by a performance of the wa io GF 
Tristan’’ by the Philadelphia Ofshene 
2 superp string tone, 


st [It was a structure with which 
for the most part, Dr. koussevitzky did 
OF | Some may have regarded 
his ‘“‘reading”’ as excessively vivid losing 
by overstress the foree of simple State- 
ment. I do not think so. This music 
Sets into the bones. How it is possible 
Hearing yesterday  h 
Sata can beauty of the brass choir, the 
aried and sundry exeellences fesse 
~ii on ORY Orchestra, one oan! 
atavel' 3 , “net yA eCLINsS to,.question one’s ey Pee | 
aa wena gf a Mh hese flood of the desirability of kecpinz distinet about] 
re ota pnvehes % . Ing progress. His phony orchestras and operati- ok : 1 ala 
ally he most just, his change The Boston Orchestra which ‘uhdee See 
maniica. 2 sy eg and carefully Koussevitzky has led us to athear ee nak 
chester tet ead ie “ * symphony _or- lative Playing, has played better is cei 
ner, Was no easy Sale Riera genaind Wag- did yesterday. But the perfornsaniae ts ne 
bait Faeceaatee sas A a tee ee beg je gov01, so much betting: than 
ance of instr 1M brett ai- the music gets in operatic tr 
ie ina ae the most cun- it is perhaps oan 0 attain eam that 
was’ vara’ nek Gait alromen tal balance son. ... By all means, more wr compari- 
Wieinaet a on in the performance of the Boston Orchestra. asner from | 
8 » It Was exceptionally fine even iin 


itl sacrificing some of. its nobility 
excitement and emotional férvor. ] can 
not understand. Dr. kKoussevitzky made. 
each musical picture clear; he bwre the 


a 


i'frdm the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Before the power of Wagner’s orches- 
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Accent Grave 


Frederick Jagel (Apeda) 


Wagnerian Tenor for the Music of the Hero in the Performances of Act IIE 
of “Siegfried’”’ Today and Tomorrow at Symphony Hall 


» | ¥ 
nA Jal 1, Ad the trus- 


tees announced their plan of the 
“Wriends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra,” and Nov. 1, 435 per- 
sons had become enrolled in the 
society, and had contributed to 
it almost $25,000. Aside from 
donors of $5 or less there are 
fifty-seven Who have ‘never pre- 
viously contributed to the main- 
tenance of the orchestra. Their 
average subscription is about 
940. All of these and subse- 
quent contributions are to apply 
to the budget requ:rements of 
the current season, estimated at 
$90,000. It is hardly necessary 
to say that “Friends of the Or- 
chestra” ought to include many 
contributors of small sums as 
well as large. Enrollment blanks 
may be obtained from Symphony 
Hall or from Edward A, Taft, 
chairman of the ‘‘Friends of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra,” 1 
Federal street, Boston, 


Mr. Wittgenstein, the pfiariist'’who will 
Play with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra next week, and who arrived in New 
York on the same ship bearing Korngo'a 
was also persuaded to express some 
opinions about the state of opera. He 
said that ‘the times are difficult in 
Vienna, and thig necessitated in a ineas- 
ure the partial duplication of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and rhe orchestra 
of the State Opera. This was as far as he 
would go in commenting on the rumors 
of an eventua. «lliance betwasn the New 
Youk Fhilharmonic and the Metropolitan. 
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Tuileries — Bydlo — 


Samuel Goldenburg and Schmuyle — 


atacombs 


30 o'clock. 


the Allen A. Brown Mus 


in 


(Con mortuis in lingua 
‘The Great Gate at Kiev 


Maurice Ravel 
Castello — 


forte Pieces arranged for Orchestra 
10 


by 
Promenade — Gnomus — Il Vecchi 


Ballet of Chicks in their Shells — 


Limoges 


hand) 


(In one movement) 


550) 
Pianoforte Concerto (for the left 


Symphony in G minor (Koechel No. 


“Pictures at an Exhi 


don page 231 


INTERMISSION 
SOLOIST 
PAUL WITTGENSTEIN 
[BALDWIN PIANO] 


Fifth Programme 


[First performances in the United States] 


played at these concerts may be seen 
n of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 


ALLEGRO MOLTO 
ANDANTE 
FINALE (ALLEGRO ASSAT) 
A Concert in Memory of HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 


The Marketplace —C 
‘The Hut on Fowls’ Legs — 


| ae 
Il. 


III. MENUETTO (ALLEGRO) 


IV 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveEMBER 10, at 8 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE. 
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RICHARD WAGNER 
1813-1853 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY -FOUK AND THIREY-FIVI 


Fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovEMBER 9g, at 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 10, at 8:15 o'clock 


MOZART Symphony in G minor (Koechel No. 
550) 


ALLEGRO MOLTO 
ANDANTE 

MENUETTO (ALLEGRO) 
FINALE (ALLEGRO ASSAI) 


Pianoforte Concerto (for the left 
hand) 


(In one movement) 


[First performances in the United States] 
INTERMISSION 


‘Pictures at an Exhibition,” Piano- 
forte Pieces arranged for Orchestra 
by Maurice Ravel 


M OUSSORGSKY 


Promenade — Gnomus — II Vecchio Castello — ‘Tuileries — Bydlo — 
Ballet of Chicks in their Shells — Samuel Goldenburg and Schmuyle -- 
Limoges: ‘The Marketplace—Catacombs (Con mortuis in lingua 
mortua) — ‘The Hut on Fowls’ Legs —'The Great Gate at Kiev 


SOLOIST 
PAUL WIT TGENSTEIN 


| BALDWIN PIANO] 


A Concert in Memory of HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 
is announced on page 231 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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Mozart, Ravel, _ 
Moussoresky 


And a Pianist 
Aw (0, ¥ YAa~ . 
American Prémiere of the 


Concerto Written for 
Paul Wittgenstein 


———— 


By Moses Smith 


HERE are three pieces on the 
program of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for this week, 
and each of them was re- 
ceived by the I*riday matinee audience 
with great enthusiasm. The measure of 
its applause seemed not only to cunfirm 
the opinion expressed at the beginning 
of the season that this audience is slow 
to generate warmth, but also to indicate 
that it is changing character. In past 
seasons it could be taken for granted that 
the Saturday night audience would re- 


of Wittgenstein’s dexterity ~ 
nyo deceived, Fa en wo Wy bei f 0 

abit of listenin handed 
TL ating, It is all the more remark- 
able that Wittgenstein’s playing (and 
Ravel's music) did not disturb this habit. 
The temptation of another pianist is to 
gasp at Wittgenstein’s marvellous mas-_ 
tery of the keyboard with a single hand, | 
and to admire the apparent simplicity 
with which such mastery is achieved. 
What is even more wonderful is that: 
Wittgenstein has adapted this technique) 
to the service of music, and has made 
music “for the left hand alone seem 
natural express.on; whereas in the past it 
has usually seemed forced. 


eee me 


It is also remarkable that Ravel should | 
have been able to write plano music for 
one hand that could sound so complete. 
It is said, indeed, that he set the pianist 
impossible tasks, and that Wittgenstein 
rebelled. Yet here wag the planist play: 
ing the music without perceptible omis- | 
sions, though Ravel had refused to| 
change a note. The beauty of the piano » 
music in this concerto, indeed, seemed | 
to give it even higher place than the | 
composer’s concerto for two-handed pian: | 
ists. The same may be said of the con- | 
certo as a whole. This music does not. 
smock of an assignment for pay. The. 
work is short, but it is not slight. Ravel 
exposes themes of beauty or provocative: 
ness (as the case may be), develops them 


‘Onductor and soloist seemed 


peat. 


ays Of ore mind. The performance 
was therefore the furthest thing in the 
world from that of a piano solo with or. 
chestral accompaniment. Rather it pre- 


sented the aspect of a symphonic whole, 


ND 


The performance of the concerto indi- | 


fated what the presentation of Ravel's 
arrangement of Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures 
at an Exhibition’’ emphasized: That in 
the music of Ravel the Boston Orchestra 
and its conductor achieve a virtuosity 
probably quite unmatched anywhere jn 
America or Europe. Throughout the 
playing of the ‘Pictures’ every detail 
was elear; thre instrumental tone was of 
unerringly beautiful quality: ana the 
Whole orchestra had the flexibility of four 
quartet players who have rehearsed to- 
gether for years. To describe the play- 
ing in detail, or to rhapsodize anew over 
Moussorgsky’s brilliant musical portraits 
or Kavel’s equally bxilliant and faithful 
orchestral ‘setting would be redundant. 
performances. 
the present performance, at the moment 


of writing, seems to have Surpassed: the ° 


others. 

Lhe opening number was the G minor 
Symphony of Mozart, a masterpiece that 
has scarcely been overplayed. The presen- 
tation yesterday was in the familiar vein 
of Dr, Koussevitzky and the orchestra, 
although it seemed to me that his tempo 
for the last movement was not so fast as 


| remarkable 


Exhibition.” 


HAS BUT LEFT HAND 


Mr. Wittgenstein’s fame had preceded 
him hither. To repeat a tale many 


times told, this scion of Austrian no- 
bility was making for himself a sub- 
Stantial .reputation as a pianist when 
a wound received in the World War de- 
|prived him of his right arm. There 
ereaty existed a considerable 
ature”’ of piano-musie for the lef 

alone, but hardly enough to make eo 
career for a pianist of Mr. Wittgen- 
| Stein’s bOwers and ambitions. Hence 
an imposing array of works for piano 


and orchestra commissioned by him or 


written for him amon 
; = them two b 
Richard Strauss, and Ravel's Coneaian 


= U | Of yesterday, 
These things are familiar from previous . 
It may be set down that | 


Although Mr. Wittgenstein’s 


: 


performance of the. 
| Moussorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at an 


‘liter. | 


| 


tech- , 


nique is prodigious, it is said that even 


he rebelled at first at the difficulties 
of Ravel's piece, Barring the fact that 
Mr. Wittgenstein cannot play 10 notes 
at once or play Scales in contrav mo- 
tlon he can Seemingly do with one 
hand what most pianists accomplish 


with two. 
Proves Him an Artist 


Yet there jis nothing freakish about 
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in the past, and his tempo for the slow ‘Mr. Wittzge 


spond more heartily to the program than 
the Friday subscribers. That assump- 
tion seems no longer axiomatic. 

If yesterday’s audience exhibited a 
slight partiality for a particular number, 
that number was naturally the Ravel 
Piano Concerto, since Mr. Paul Wittgen- 
stein, for whom it was written, played the 
solo part. His presence on the platform 
constituted an occasion. If there are 
other one-armed pianists there has been 
none previously to attain the celebrity of 
Wittgenstein. He has been praised all 
over Europe, not merely as a freak, but 
as a musician and virtuoso whose per- 
formances are legitimate and artistically 
fruitful. His extraordinary technical 
powers have excited wonder. But it has 
also been freely noted that his art is in- 
dependent and can bear comparison with 
that of other pianists. One does not have 
to listen to him play while making allow- 
ances, 

The performance of yesterday justified 
these opinions. The bold chords that be- 
gan the piano solo section sounded two- 


handed in their power and bravura. To. 


the listener unacquainted with the writ- 
ten notes, and receiving only a general 


impression from the sounds in rapid se-| 


quence, this music was comparable to 
any brilliant beginning of a concerto for 
two hands. The sheer tonal mass and the 
resultant sonority did not suggest a singe 
hand, Later, in the elaborate cadenza. 
Where the pianist sings a melody against 
arpeggios that seem to encompass half 
the piano keyboard, the music and play- 
ing were for all the world in the regula- 
tion piano style. Even one: prepared by 
a study of the score and advance knowl- 


with masterful skill, and achieves at the 
end an exceptionally unified impression. 
At every stage he seems a less aloof 
composer than he hag in the past, He 
does not set the result of his refined 
craftsmanship before the listener as a 
jeweller displays a gem. On the con 
trary. for once it is possible to believe 
that Ravel became excited by his task: 
that. as the untutored would say, he 
put his heart as well as his head into 
the accomplishment. 

Of course one can recognize the means 
by which MRave] achieved his results. | 
They are familiar from his previous 
works. If there is a surer hand at or-| 
chestral writing among composers now | 
living, attestant knows him not. One | 
can hear in this concerto the _ typical 
Ravel orchestral crescendo, the effect of. 
which is like a sunrise speeded up. One 
can hear, in the rapid middle section, 
suggestions of jazz and blues—preoccu- 
pautions of Ravel several years ago, at 
the very time, in fact, when he was 
writing the other concerto. Perhaps 
some of the music seems even ‘‘deriva- 
tive’’ to some listeners, who detected 
musica] quotations. But by whatever 
means, Rave] has here composed a little 
masterpiece, the more welcome since no- 
tices ~-* a counle of years ago were not | 
uniformly favorable. 

The burden on the orchestra is what 
it is in other Ravel scores; perhaps 
slightly greater. The burden of the con- 
ductor is certainly greater since he must 
occasionally exercise the greatest caution 
against drowning out the soloist, Both Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his orchestra carried 
gut their assignments apparently with a 
fidelity which would have pleased the 


movement not so slow. 


that are admirable. 
example, the 


tation 
few—as, for 


performance 
tioning cordiality. 


Wittgenstein Displays’ 


——a ee 


eee 


Virtuosity in Ravel’s © 


Concerto 


nett, Fok 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


If last week’s Symphony Concert 
with its presentation of the third act 
of “Siegfried”? made a unified im- 
pression, that of yesterday was well | 
diversified. Following a_ singularly | 
felicitous performance of the G minor. 
Symphony of Mozart yesterday’s 
audience was regaled with a varied 
display of virtuosity as Paul Witt- 
genstein, one-armed Austrian pianist, 
introduced to Boston the Concerto 
written for him by Maurice Ravel, | 
and the orchestra concluded with a. 


These changes— 
if they were changes—seemed to me just. 
There are many features of this presen- 
There are a) designed for the 
acceleration / 
shortly after the beginning of the sym- 
phony—to which I cannot subscribe. But 
[ was apparently alone yesterday, for the 
was greeted with unques- genstein 


: colored photograph. 


nstein’s playin 
composed, as Was ‘Revata * Conceal 
for a pianist suffering from his handi- 
cap. The music js aS normal as that 
es five fingers of a ~ 
linist or a ‘cellist. Incidentally ss 
word virtuosity as used above applies 
not only to Mr. Wittzenstein's skill but 
to that . Ravel, who with Mr. Witt- 
0 aid has caused 
played With one hand to seem alien 
as rich in sonorous effects as one 
Played with two, Happily also this 
concerto is not a mere stunt. Musi- 
cally it ranks among Ravel’s more ate 
tractive compositions, It gives Mr. Witt- 
genstein ample opportunity 
ee oe as an artist, to di 
only his brilliane i i 
and his unisiclanshic oe 
And with it all 
thought of how comp] 


of war are healed. Here was an Aus- 
trian whose arm was amputated in a 
Russian prison camp, playing while a 
patriotic Russian conducted a work 
composed for him by a loyal French- 
man, To add that Mr. Wittgenstein 
was stormily applauded is but to state” 
_the obvious and the expected. 
| Virtuosity again was represented in 
| Ravel’s orchestration of Moussorgsky’s 
musical impressions of his friend Hart- 
'mann’s ‘etchings and paintings ‘As it 


yesterday came 
etely the wounds 


' Was in the orchestra’s playing of What 


is now one of the show pieces, It might 
| be argued than an orchestral transerip- 
tion of piano music is a little like a 
. There is about it 
something suprious, not genuine, Hear- 
ing them we must rid ourselves of the 
disturbing thought that these pictures 
are neither Moussorgsky nor Ravel, 
but a eurious hybrid (for two com- 





posers more unlike could scarcely be | geedualiy. The last two movements of | 
imagined) and endeavor to convince | the symphony vege played = with’ a 
ourselves that the music and its re- ‘warmth and color t, to a ertain 
splendent and_ vivifying orchestral | extent, made up for the rest... ‘But. n 
dress emanated from a single brain. | the performance of the first. two - 
Only in the picture of the Polish wagon | ments there was no ‘immediacy of at- 
is there a suggestion of inflation, of | tack outside of the forte passages. There — 
disproportion. The mighty crescendo is perhaps a certain kind of music to 
in Ravel’s version of the “Bydlo”. which this fuzziness is suitable. In Mo-| 
brings to mind the car of Juggernaut. zart it is hard to endure... | 


- 
y « 


Boston Symphoki 'O@hestra As usual with Dr Koussevitzky, a 


Paul Wittgenstein is soloist at the ‘reduced orchestra played  Mozart’s 


, symphony. If one prefers a Moz 
eared concerts this week in the kept in strict inatrenernts time, sity 
rs merican performances of a) dynamic emphasis carefully repressed 


If imagination went into the composi- 
tion of these sketches and into the 
orchestration of them, that quality was 
likewise present in Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
performance. It is small wonder that 
he prizes these pictures and has. played 
them oftener, it might be said, than 
many another more important work, 
since it was at his behest that this, 
one of the moSst brilliant essays in the 
field of orchestral transcriptions, was 
made, 

BOSTON SYMPHONY \ 
‘By THEODORE CHANLER 

‘The fifth Friday afternoon concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place yesterday at Symphony hall 
under the direction of Dr. Koussevitzky. 
Paul Wittgenstein assisted as soloist. 
The program was es follows: 

Symphony in G minor M 
Pianoforte Concerto (for the left hand) ald 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’... .Moussoresky 

It ig just 60 years since “Pictures at 
an Exhibition’ was composed. As al- 
ways With “program music,” the pro- 
gram or story around which the music 
was originally woven has proved to be 
perishable stuff. If Debussy’s Nuages 
has lost any of its magic, it is on ac- 
count of the title. There is a limit to 
the number of times one can summon 
the vision of a sunset sky. 

And when no vision at all answers 
the summons, what is there left? In 
the case of Nuages, a good deal is left, 
but Nuages is exceptional. In the case 
of “Pictures at an Exhibition,” next to 
onthing is left. One cannot go on be 


ing amused at a muted trumpet repre- 
senting a whining Jew. The old castle, 
the troubadour, the market place, ate 
music gone to dust. For music cannot 
survive being chained. It must express 
its nature freely or it dies. ’ 

The Ravel Concerto was composed 
expressly for Mr. Wittgenstein, who lost 
his right arm as the result of a war 


wound. According to the progam notes, | 


Ravel based this work upon ideas that 
came to him while he was writing a 
piano concerto for two hands. One 
grasps readily at the implication that 
no ideas came io him while he was writ- 
ing this piano concerto for one hand. 
In the performance of Mozart the art 
of attacking cleanly yet without accen- 
tuation is an absolute essential. There 
must be nothing before the note. It 


must begin instantaneously. not emerge 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Paul Wittzenstein, the one-armed 
Austrian pianist, made his first 
appearance in the United States 
with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on the afternoon of Nov, 9, 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, He. 


played then for the first time in the 
United States the Piano Concerto for 
left hand which Maurice Ravel wrote 
for him. 

This concerto which has been 
played several times by Mr. Wittgen- 
stein in Europe, and reviewed in these 
columns, cannot be dismissed as a 
stunt piece, nor can the performance 
of the soloist be treated merely as an 
example of what a man can do under 
a severe handicap, | 

Mr. Wittgenstein’s virtuosity is to 
be sure an extraordinary manifesta- 
tion of human capacity to rise above 
obstacles, but his performance com- 
mands respect and admiration also 
for its purely musical qualities. 
Ravel’s composition also is worthy 
of regard both for its musical quali- 
ties and for its specific exhibition 
of the adavtation of a compositional 
technique to peculiar circumstances. 
The player received an ovation. 

This program, which was the firth 
of the orchestra's season at home. 
opened with Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony. Here the orchestra displayed 
once more those tonal felicities and 
expressive facilities which we are 

too prone to take for granted; and 
Dr. Koussevitzky yielded again to 
the temptation to exploit those vir- 
tues in an interpretation which 
sometimes did a disservice to the 
composer. The dynamic contrasts of | 
the first movement were a little too 
violent, and the progress of the An- 
dante was much too deliberate. 
The final number on the program 
was the Ravel orchestration =§ of 
Moussorasky'’s suite of piano pieces, 

“Pictures at an Exhibition.’ Here 

indeed conductor and orchestra were 

both at the height of their powers, 

and the performance was of ex- 

ceptional brilliance, ; | 
L. A. &. 


Piano Concerto for Left Hand by | to preserve what some consider typ- 
ical 18th century “delicacy,” Dr 
Koussevitzky’s interpretation is not 
| But none could in justice 
call his reading distortive. And there 
1s considerable truth in the belief 
that flexibility of nuance and tem- 
po, always of course within limits 
of good taste, preserve vitality and 


Maurice Ravel. The program begins 
with the G minor Symphony of Mo- 


zart (K 550), and ends with Ravel’s 
transcription for orchestra of “Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition,” by Moussorg-« 


sky. 


Ravel wrote this concerto about 


four years ago for Mr Wittgenstein, 
who lost his right arm in the war. 
First played in Vienna early in 1932, 
the concerto has since been heard in 
various European cities. It is rela- 
tively short, well-proportioned, and 
in one movement. The first Paris 


performance was an occasion for a 
laudatory peroration by Henry Pru- 
nieres, a noted French critic. who 
dilated upon the sentiment in the 
scorc—an anomalous quality where 
Ravel is concerned—and upon what 
excessive | 


was to M _  Prunieres 


barely visible. 


brevity. 
If one considers that a piano con- 


| 


certo must rank with those of Bee-. 
thoven, Schumann and Brahms to be | 


called a masterpiece, then this by 


| 


Ravel cannot be accorded the term. | 


There is no such depth and breadth 
of feeling, none of the poetry and 


| 
| 


spiritual loftiness of those 19th cen- | 
tury masters. Rather itis a diverting 


concertino by a 


scored brilliantly for orchestra with 
Ravel’s. proverbial individuality. 
Sentiment is transitory and not 
particularly feverish, giving way to 
the light-hearted flippancy and occa- 
sional grotesquerie, which has come 


| 


| 


to be a distinguishing raark of Ra- | 
vel’s music. There are reminiscences | 


of one or two of his earlier scores. 
Distinction really lies in the inge- 
nlous writing for piano, a part which 
Ravel had to compose in a difficult 
idiom, suiting what he had to Say to 
the capabilities of a Single hand. 
Variety of technical devices was nec- 


essarily limited. Yet the composer 
/has cleverly made one hand sound 
(as if two were upon the keyboard. 
‘Seldom does the part seem thin or a 


mere stunt. 
Mr Wittgenstein’s technical attaine 


‘ments are phenomenal. He plays exe 


pressively, musically, with astonishe 
ing accuracy, navigating from one 
end of the keyboard to the other 
so fast that his hand is sometimes 
. Yesterday afternoon 
he recelved unusually warm and suse 
tained applause. 


a superb musical ' 
craftsman, beautifully formed and | 


} 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 


; 
; 
' 
} 


/ 
; 


; 


for him. 


interest. A mere timebeater can 
make Mozart dull. Dr Koussevitzky 
does not, and for that reason one 


| admires his reading, even though his 


pace in the andante is very slow. 


'Once or twice, as if to show that all 


men are iallible, the wind instru- 
ments played out of tune. 

The orchestral version of Mouss- 
gorsky’s imaginative “pictures” owes 
half its evocative power to Ravel’s 
equally imaginative instrumentation. 
In their vresent form. these minia- 
tures are to be included among the 
finest of pictorial music. They, too, 
were performed as only a first rank 
orchestra and conductor can pere 


form them. HR 


Concert Tribute 
To Master Skil 


Awl i 5 hy ) 
By Alfred . Meyer 
THE HIGH POINTS in last 
week’s concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra were the 
transfigured luminosity of the 
performance of Mozart's Sym- 
phony in G minor; the astound- 
ing virtuosity of the one-armed 
Viennese pianist, Paul Wittgen- 
Stein, in his playing, for the first 
time in this country, of Ravel’s 
new Pianoforte Concerto for the 
Left Hand Alone; the realistic 
picturesqueness which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and his band of virtuosi 
save to Ravel’s Orchestra ar- 


rangement of Moussorgsky's 
“Pictures at an Exhibition.” 
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With the first strain of Mo-' 
zart’s symphony, a business mah | 
not far from the reviewer was 
observed to lean forward, while, | 
with lips slightly parted, a look 
of radiant satisfaction crept over 
his face. The reviewer thought, 
“Tt makes me feel just like that, 
too.” Imagination cannot pic- 
ture to itself a performance of 
this symphony more crystalline 
in clarity or more perfect in bal- 
ance and production. If there are 
still those who incline to doubt 
Koussevitzky’s readings of the 
classics, his way with this mas- 
terly little symphony must have 
been a revelation to them. 

* * & 

A PARISIAN reviewer had 
written of Mr. Wittgenstein'’s 
playing of Ravel’s concerto that 
it sounded not merely as if two 
hands were playing, but as if 
there were actually four! MHear- 
ing him in the same work, one 
was forced to admit that the 
exaggeration was by no means as 


. great as might have been sup- 


pcsed. At times the full sonority 
of the piano was brought into 
play. One bows in admiration 
before the skill of Ravel in fash- 
ioning such a music and the 
prodigious specialized technic 
of the pianist in bringing it to 
performance, 

In the piece itself the diabol- 
ical cleverness of Ravel is once 
more in evidence. Steadily it rises 
from an indistinct chord back- 
ground and a somber solo for 
double bassoon, through increas- 
ingly faster and brighter meas- 
ures, to the whirling, swirling 
dance-like Allegro. Here comes a 
kaleidoscopic succession of differ- 
ent effects. There is reminis- 
cence of the tension of the “Bo- 
lero.” There are moments which 
sound as if they might stem 
from Amrican jazz. Then comes 
that astounding final cadenza. 
But the height of the climax is 
not reached until the bang of the 
final chord with its heavy per- 
cussion, 

° e Y 

PROBABLY FEW, if any, in 
the audience had ever seen the 
pictures of Hartmann, through an 
exhibition of which Moussorgsky 
was strolling when the thought 
came to him to paint some of 
them in music. But Moussorgsky 
was himself as great a painter 
(with tonal colors) as ever lived. 


Thus we have from him these 
marvelously realistic musical pic- 
tures, with colors further height- 
ened in the orchestral version of 
Ravel. 

Performance was of a _ piece 
with that of the preceding sym- 
phony and concerto. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. 





Balinese Music to 
Symphony Concerts 


Novelty by Henry Eichheim 
With Native Melodies 


nd pages penten 
fiir vrs 1S ah 

LI. of the music on program of 
Ais week’s concerts of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra is by compos- 
ers now living. From Henry Eichheim, 
Who will conduct his own work, comes 
his recent orchestral score, ‘‘Bali,’’ the 
only previous performances of which 
have heen by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski in Washington, Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore and New York. The 
concerto in which Jascha Heifetz will be 
a soloist Was heard here as far back as 
1907, and as recently as February of this 
vear, When Richard Burgin played the 
solo part; but it is the work of a com- 
poser still very much alive—Jan Sibelius. 
‘Incidentally, this is Heifetz’s first essav 
With the concerto.) “Also sprach Zara- 
thustra”’ was played at Boston Symphony 
concerts even further back—in 1897. With 
(three performances in the last five sea- 
Sons it has become a repertory number 
of the Symphony Orchestra and Dr. 
lLoussevitzky but some might question 
the assertion that its composer, Richard 
Strauss, is very much alive. At least 
the “‘very much” might be a topic for 
discussion. 

As to “Bali,” even a hasty glance at 
the score is illuminating. It is bound 
in Balinese batik, in keeping with the 
origin of the music and the composer's 


dedicated to Leopold Stokowski, whom 
Hichheim calls one of the three most 
Important influences on his career us 
composer. The other two are his wife, 


here in 1929; and ‘“‘Angkora,” dedicated 
to Dr. Koussevitzky, and as yet unper- 
formed. These three Oriental pieces 
make up a symphony or triptvque, It 


is no stranger to Boston, for he played 
In the violin section of the Symphony 
Orchestra from 1891 to 1912. And of his 
previous compositions. the orchestra 
Played his “Oriental Impressions” in 
1922, “A Chinese Legend” in "265, and 
“Burma,” which was played here at the 
Same time with “Java.”’ , | 

Turning to the list of instruments em- | 
ployed one finds a moderately full mod- 
ern orchestra, with an important addi- 
tion. The percussion section includes. in 
addition to three kettle-drums, a battery 
of Balinese instruments, a description of 
Which the composer readily provides. 


} 
/ 
; 
{ 
t 
may be added, in passing, that Eichheim } 
' 
| 
? 





Pane function of the introduction is to 
i 


; : ) 
;One played by the English horn and the 


}other, which Eichheim calls a sort of 
}cantus firmus, by the trumpet, The the. 
| matic material, it is interesting to note 
ihe also emploved in the violin sonata. 
sojourn in the island paradise. [t is | he 








They are a bonang, consisting of twelve | 
bronze tubs without membrane; gender. | 
which contains thirteen bronze plaques | 
Suspended over bamboo resonators. | 
| Which are tuned to the same frequencies | 
' aS those of the plaques: saron, which is | 
seven heavy bronze suspended tablets: Poof 
mong, seven tablets of bronze with metal 
resonators; five tuned gongs; a set of 
very heavy small cymbals, which have 
curlously resonant air Chambers; and 
Balinese snareless drums. Mr. ‘Eich- 
heim speaks with considerable enthusi- 
asm about the virtuosity of the Balinese 
performers (all non-professional) on this 
orchestra. The instruments are for the 
most part accurately tuned—more accu- 
rately than in the Occident, for the Ba- 
_linese cannot bear the sound of a tem- 
pered scale, Since the conventional] part } 
of the orchestra plays according to regu. | 
lation tuning, there result curious effects | 
;In Mr. Hichheim’s score, effects which he | 
eve at sought, and which, he be- 
( 
| 


sae LL a at 


— 





lieves, quickly efface the first impression 
that the Balinese instruments are out of | 
tune. Occasionally Eichheim simulates | 
among our own instruments the effect of | 
the untempered octave by changing a. 
note In the theme by a half-step. 

The entire score is hased principally on 
two Balinese themes which are heard 
after a brief introduction and cadenza. 


— 


give out the harmony subsequently em- 
ployed. The cadenza is by the percus- 
sion group, in the ad libitum fashion that 
prevails among the Balinese. Then are 
heard simultaneously the two themes: 


- — ~— om 


—_ — 


~— 


heard a couple of months ago at the 
Berkshire Festival, The score, as a 
Whole, Eichheim calls a set of varia: 
tions within variation. The treatment 


(is similar to that of the Balinese 
to whom he dedicated “Java,” played | 


themselves. The two themes are ever 


| present, no matter how changed their 
faces. In his variations EKichheim resorts 
Mg 


of course, to Occidental harmonic meth- 
ods and the familiar devices by which 
themes are developed jin western music 
But the extraordinary variety of rhythm | 
he has lifted bodily from the Balinese : 
At almost every stage there are rapid 
changes of meter, and simultaneously 
differing sets of rhythmie patterns ‘In 
one place th ere are as many as five 
rhythmic patterns going on. ~ 

It is this extraordinay wealth of rhyth- 
mic material as well as the beauty of 
Oriental melody, based on an untem- 
pered scale, that leads Eichheim to con. 
sider this music superior in richness 
to our own. It explains, too, his pre- 
occupation with Oriental music for many - 
years, and his constant travel in the | 
Orient. M. S. 
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very irregular and a player seldom 
penne the same pattern consecu- 
ve 

| “In ‘Bali’ I’ve used some of these 

oe Red “gr “A fave . re a ideas. For example, see here,” and 

4a riety and richness im the composer .picked out a page in 

; our music lacks. Rhythmically the score, beautifully bound, incident- 

are years ahead of us. ¥~ ally, in a native, batik that anon was 

’ doing this for 2 piece of clothing. “Here there are 
‘ni nd tk tay ben nd I » eee their seven different rhythms played at the The 


'same time by as many groups of in- 
taupie will last longer than ours.” struments. There are never fewer 


. So believes Henry Eichheim, an than four in the piece. m 


he macnn NetcrTatraments Boston Symphony Orchestra 


used in his own compositions.| Mr Richheim mae swt Brong an 

Sonal ie » array of strange-looking but most of : . 

“cairn Eichheim will conduct his nae them exquisite-sounding native instru- Dr. Ser ge Koussevitzky, Conductor 
t i the Boston Symphony concerts.to- | ments, that his composition requires. 

‘morr Tow and Saturday. ) There are a bonang, made of 12. 


of in Chicago, the son of an ghee Lag py lac gry bandtindy riveaeron ap 
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; 20 years was a member of the ‘pitch: py gee but lower oy Will give a Memorial Concert 
in gunetigey oy foorggit ied be Hiatt bronze tablets, each separately tuned: | : 
Stlad en pact sok WN Win. Lve tuned gongs; Balinese side drums. in Symphony Hall 

fyi ite "9c ab Re arnuate d widely, much like ours, except that there are 
Msn iy in the Orient; The fruit’ no Eee a_set of small but heavy | Sunday Afternoon, November , 8, 1934 
of ti nese travels was an insatiable cymbals—which, as the composet 

e for éxotic music. He began’ to. showed, can be made to perform 
ae olives founda ‘ upon Oniasital’ tricks. that even the natives do not at 4:00 O ‘clock 

use. 
‘mols on a bay ivering Fv oe It took a great deal of time and. 
Mn chine of Oriental music as it is effort to make head and tail of Bali- 
» . rd there. nese music when Mr Eichheim first 
ha ; ja34 Fg ae pag. ross it # peg sup eet 
7, me 7s | it holds a fascination for him tha 
Gor ducted Here Before <i] Occidental music has long. since 
‘He ae already conducted the Bos-| ceased to exert. The Balinese think 
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im the inst movement of 4 deieSnance até tone. color. public. The first balcony will be reserved for the members of 

“Javea 'y, the first part of which is. “Although professionalism as we: Mr. Pica! : ‘ ’ 

pt rc ,” and the second “Angkor,” the | know it has no place in Balinese or- r. Higginson’s family and for those who prior to Novem- 

latter as yet unperformed. These are |chestras, the native players are ex- : 

dedicated to three persons who Mr |pert. And they have no patience if ber 14 have been enrolled as members of the “‘ Friends of the 
mn regards as having done/one of them makes a mistake. I saw. 

- ne mere help his career: “Java” to Mrs |a man forced to leave one instrument Boston Symphony Orchestra.” , 
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VitzZky and “Bali” to Leopold Stokow- | because he made a trifling error. But 

ski. | | Bali is FB compos sd in many more. 
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To Commemorate the 1ooth Anniversary 
Balinese “gamelang” (orchestra) is 

® | composed of percussion. instruments, 

MUSIC (\F BALINESE tm: Balinese, by the way, are the 
' only Orientals who make variety in 

volume of tone. The Chinese all play 


| | : piece,” says Mr Eichheim, “I heard 
EICHHEIM niScy ! in a temple yard at Den Passar. The 


of the Birth of its Founder 


Comes Here for His “Bali” 


With Boston Sympho 
WD eT B34 ak 


“The Balinese have a wealth of 
variety and richness in their music 


that our music lacks. Rhythmically the s 


loudly, and the Javanese softly. But 
the number of rhythmic effects in 
Balinese music is amazing. They are 
very irregular and a player seldom 


repeats the same pattern consecu- 
tively. 


“In ‘Bali’ I’ve used some of these 


ideas. For example, see here,” and 


e composer picked out a page in 
core, beautifully bound, incident- 


they are years ahead of us. Just ally, in a native batik that once was 


think, they’ve been doing this for 
hundreds of years. And I think thelr 
music will last longer than ours.” 


So believes Henry Eichheim, an 


American musician who has found in 
Oriental music material that he has 
used in his own compositions. 
|Mr Eichheim will conduct his “Bali” 


morrow and Saturday. 
Born in Chicago, the son of an 
eminent cellist there 40 years ago, 


Mr Eichheim became a violinist and 
for 20 years was a member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. He left 
in 1912 and for a few years there- 
after conducted an orchestra in Win- 
chester. Then he traveled widely, 
particularly in the Orient. The fruit 
of these travels was an insatiable 
love for exotic music. He began to 


write pieces founded upon Oriental 


motifs, employing some native instru- 

ments, and endeavoring to capture 
the color of Oriental music as it is 
heard there. 


Conducted Here Before 


He has already conducted the Bos- 
ton Symphony in performances of his 
“Oriental Impressions,” “A Chinese 
Legend” and “Burma” and “Java.” 
“Bali’ is the last movement of a 
trilogy, the first part of which is 
“Java,” and the second “Angkor,” the 
latter as yet unperformed. These are 


dedicated to three persons who Mr. 


Eichheim regards as having done 
most to help his career: “Java” to Mrs 


Eichheim, “Angkor” to Dr Kousse-|and play another, one morning, just 


a piece of clothing. “Here there are 
seven different rhythms played at the 
same time by as many groups of ir- 


struments. There are never fewer 
than four in the piece.” 


Brings Native Instruments 


Mr Eichheim has brought along an 
array of strange-looking but most of 


them exquisite-sounding native instru- 
at the Boston Symphony concerts .to- ‘ments, that hi g 


S composition requires. 


‘There are a bonang, made of 12 


bronze tubes with resonators beneath, 
a gender, 13 bronze placques suspend- 
ed over bamboo resonators; a de- 
mong, like the gender, but lower in 
pitch; a saron, seven very heavy 
bronze tablets, each separately tuned: 
five tuned gongs; Balinese side drums 
much like ours, except that there are 
no snares; a set of small but heavy 
cymbals—which, as the composer 
showed, can be made to perform 
tricks that even the natives do not 
use, 

It took a great deal of time and 
effort to make head and tail of Bali- 
nese music when Mr Eichheim first 
began to explore it scientifically. But 
it holds a fascination for him that 
Occidental music has long. since 
ceased to exert. The Balinese think 
our music monotonous, and he has 
come to think so too. Because there 
is comparatively so little variety of 
dissonance and tone color. 

“Although professionalism as we 
know it has no place in Balinese or- 
chestras, the native players are ex- 
pert. And they have no patience if 
one of them makes a mistake. I saw 
a man forced to leave one instrument 


vitzky, and “Bali” to Leopold Stokow-| because he made a trifling error. But 


ski. 


Bali is fascinating in many more 


“The two leading tunes in ‘Bali’—~|things than music. It’s a marvelous 
which occur incessantly through the and an amazing land.” C. W. D. 


HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 


[Born November 18, 1834] 


The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 


Will give a Memorial Concert 
in Symphony Hall 
Sunday Afternoon, November 18, 1934. 


at 4:00 o'clock 


ie entire floor and second balcony will be open to the 


public. The first balcony will be reserved for the members of 
Mr. Higginson’s family and for those who prior to Novem- 
ber 14 have been enrolled as members of the “ Friends of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra.” 
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Boston Sunday Advertiser 


announces a new, important weekly 
feature for Boston Music lovers 


A FULL PAGE 
Devoted to the Arts 
Every Sunday Beginning Nov. f 


The first appearance of this 
new feature page, Nov. 4 
BRINGS YOU AN 
EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 
WITH 


Serge Koussevitzky 
who talks 


‘‘ABOUT CRITICS” 


Boston’s musical events | sara haar 4 
‘will be reviewed by Dr. Koussevitzky 


Professor ee ; 
Other highlights on this page 
ST a es oe will include articles by famous 


and 


RUTH MARSTERS writers and composers with 
EN SR aS special reviews of European 


New York notes and criti- events of musical importance. 
cisms will be presented by 
LEONARD LIEBLING 


Today — order your copy of the 


SUNDAY ADVERTISER 


Largest Sunday Circulation in New England 
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| piece,” says Mr Eichheim, “I heard 
FICHHEIM nISous ‘in a temple yard at Den Passar. The 
|'Balinese “gamelang” (orchestra) is 
| "|composed of percussion. instruments, 
MUSIC (\F BALINESE The Balinese, by the way, are the 

only Orientals who make variety in 

—_——— volume of tone. The Chinese all play 


“ey i loudly, and the Javanese softly. But 
| Comes Here for His Bali the number of rhythmic effects in 
| q h Balinese music is ererer They are 

\ . ) very irregular and a player seldom 
| Wit Boston ymp 0 repeats the same pattern consecu- 
| oe SY tively. 
| “The Balinese Pe a wealth of _ “In ‘Bali’ I've used some of these 

variety and richness in their music ideas. For example, see here,” and 


j the composer picked out a page in 
that our music lacks. Rhythmically the score. beautifully bound, iheident- 


they are years ahead of us. Just ally, in a native batik that once was 
think, they’ve been doing this for @ piece of clothing. “Here there are 
hundreds of years. And I think their seven different rhythms played at the 


same time by as many groups of ir- 
. . ” , _ , : . 
music will last longer than ours. struments. There are never fewer 


So believes Henry Eichheim, an than four in the piece.” 
American musician who has found in | . — 
Oriental music material that he has Brings Native Instruments 
‘used in his own compositions.; Mr Eichheim has brought along ar 
Mr Eichheim will conduct his “Bali” 2°'@Y Of strange-looking but most of 


them exquisite-sounding nativei 
; > site-s ivelinstru- 
at the Boston Symphony concerts t0- ments, that his composition requires. 
morrow and Saturday. ‘There are a bonang, made of 12 
Born in Chicago, the son of an bronze tubes with resonators beneath, 


eminent cellist there 40 years ago, * gender, 13 bronze placques suspend- 


W  Bey ed over bamboo resonators: a de- 
Mr Eichheim became a i moet +o mong, like the gender, but lower in 
for 20 Soe & mem as Pm pitch; a saron, seven very heavy 
Boston Symp — mcaggthad rd e** bronze tablets, each separately tuned: 
in 19 and for a ilew years dl five tuned gongs; Balinese side drums 
after conducted an orchestra in Wine much like ours, except that there are 
chester. Then he traveled widely, no snares; a set of small but heavy 
particularly in the Orient. The fruit cymbals—which, as th 
of these travels was an insatiable showed, can be made ‘$c meee 
love for exotic music. He began tO ticks that even the natives do not 
write pieces founded upon Oriental use ; 
motifs, employing some native instru- ~ +; | 

, IIR Fate ne It took a great | 
| ments, and endeavoring to capture: orort to make head end tail of Bali. 
‘the color of Oriental music as it is nese music wher Mi Ej hh play wid 
Maard there. se Sic en Mr Ejichheim first 


| Ee gy een explore it scientifically. But 
| | , : it holds a fascination for him that 
Conducted Here Before Occidental music has long. since 
He has already conducted the Bos- ceased to exert. The Balinese think 
ton Symphony in performances of his our music monotonous, and he has 
“Oriental Impressions,” “A Chinese come to think so too. Because there 
Legend” and “Burma” and “Java.” is comparatively so little variety of 
“Bali’ is the last movement of a dissonance and tone color. 
trilogy, the first part of which is “Although professionalism as we 
“Java,” and the second “Angkor,” the know it has no place in Balinese or- 
latter as yet unperformed. These are chestras, the native players are ex- 
dedicated to three persons who Mr pert. And they have no patience if 
Eichheim regards as having done one of them makes a mistake. I saw 
most to help his career: “Java” to Mrs aman forced to leave one instrument 
Eichheim, “Angkor” to Dr Kousse- and play another, one morning, just 
vitzky, and “Bali” to Leopold Stokow-| because he made a trifling error. But 
ski. Bali is fascinating in many more 
“The two leading tunes in ‘Bali’—| things than music. It’s a marvelous 
which occur incessantly through the and an amazing land.” C. W. D. 
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Marking the 
Centenary of 
lts Founder 


dae (Gt Tae 
Symphony Orchestra Plays a 


Concert in Memory of 
Henry Lee Higginson 


By Moses Smith 


NNIVERSARY commemorations) 


have their principal function in 
reminding us not to take things 


for granted. Whatever senti- | 


al and emotional feelings they inspire 


leall 


with excitement, a least with distrac- 
tions. Therefore we have holidays to re- 
mind us that this country was at one 
time not independent or not at peace; or 
that its Father or Great Emancipator did 
noble work which benefited later genera- 
tions. In the same way we are jolted 
out of our complacence by less periodic 
observances. Three centuries pass and 
a Shakspeare is recalled by pageantry, 
speech-making, memorial programs. Two- 
and a half centuries pass and the glories 
of Bach and Handel are sung in the 
concert halls of the world—or will be 
ere the season has passed. 

And so it was eminently fitting that 
the birth of Henry Lee Higginson should 
have been commemorated yesterday ‘in 
Symphony Hall exactly one hundred 
years after his birth. It was fortunate 
that the very instrument, the creation 
of Which constituted his principal claim 
tO immortality, should have been the 
means of effecting that commemoration. 
Phat the prosram, consisting of Beet- 
noven’s third ‘“‘Leonore”’ Overture, Schu- 
mann's “‘Unfinished’’ Symphony and the 
last movement of Brahms’s KE minor 
Symphony, was one that Major Higgin- 
“On might himself have chosen was an 
equally Lortunate indication of his fine 
musical taste. For each of the composi- 
mons is as enduring a classic as it Was 


when -\Major Higginson expressed his 
Preference for it. 


to an extent, necessarily artificial. | 
vy one ought to recall a great event | 

rreat man without prompting. But| 
life is short, and it is crowded, if not | 


PUL 


The proceedings were dignified and in 
good taste, as such things usually are 
at Symphony Hall. They consisted 
mostly of music. They were open to the 
public without charge and, for the most 
part, without restrictions. The first hnal- 
cony. which was not quite filled, contained 
various relatives of Major Higginson 
and hundreds of the. newly organized So- 
ciety of Friends of the Boston Sympacny 
Orchestra. The floor and second hal- 
cony, on which almost every seat was 
taken, were filled by any who would hear 
a great orchestra making music. To des- 
ecribe the quality of this music-making 
would be unnecessary, even if it were not 
intrusive. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and its conductor, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, need no such description 
at this date, esvecially when they are 


engaged in the music that made up yes-- 


terday’s program. One may, nowever, 


be pardoned for noting that the perform-| 
ances had the quality of reverence as! 
well as of clarity, precision and fineness; | 


that there was nothing to suggest a tired 
orchestra just back from a taxing tour; 
and that the Brahms music, in particular, 
was rendered with extraordinary Ppas- 
sion. The audience, which had ap- 
plauded at the beginning of tie program 
with a sense of the dignity and signifi- 
cance of the occasion, expressed itself 
with unusual vigor after the perform- 
ances. Several times the orchestra was 
brought to its feet by the conductor, as 
one who would point out anew the in- 
strument of Major Higginson’s making. 
The program began with a brief ad- 
dress by Bentley W. Warren, president 
of the trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It is proper to call special 
attention to the paragraph in his re- 


marks containing allusion to the civic) 
character of the orchestra and to the: 
responsibility resting on the public as a 
whole if the orchestra is to. be main- 
tained. So far as the Boston Symphony : 


Orchestra is concerned, the days of a 


benevolent patron have passed. If Bosto 
wants to keep its orchestra it must pay 
for the orchestra’s maintenance. The 
trustees are merely trustees, responsible 
for the care of the institution to the pub- 
lic which continues to make the institu- 
tion possible. If the trustees may be oc- 
casionallv reminded of their responsibility, 


| forget its duty. 
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the public, by the same token, must not 
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FADED TEXT 


Mr. Warren’s Address _ | “with his relinquishment of the per- | ‘BR | such was not the case yesterday. ‘The ! 
In his address at yh Pg rr al re deed sonal condpat (OF ima Se an wi th po | OO every detail. many years before his death in 1919 
iar undre¢ . : | : m- Mgt? SP ipetol | » Aire id, 
LBEUAY. bade 7 ve uf ae inson ther COR LEME CORASG £0 er x ¥r etched every measure, as the music un the ‘foremost citizen of Boston,” Mr. 
years ago today Henry Lee fHilgeins sponsibility of .one distinguished citi- : ; d Florestan nea said? ne wig ae 

was born. During many years before his ven and became that of all our citizens, folded the tale of the rescue oresta . ee old of the founding of the 
death in 1919. he was the foremost citizen of some, because of their love of music, | and the intervening Leonore. In the rv 59g apa i ph Fy Brae tyagays 4. «. 
t a , | adore mn 7 ia s dies ‘ougho le coun- 
of Boston, as was demonstrated by al and of others because of their pride in | » introduction one heard the sighing of trv, of Mr. Higeinsons many atrione 
great public dinner tendered to him by} |ay institution that has reflected such | ' the imprisoned Florestan. The second and public-spirited activities, of his 
hundreds of the leaders in all walks of distinction and benefits upon this city. It Be ° . ee sages ee ctivities, of his 
i elebrate his eightieth birthday. Wide a Np aw. : | | theme in E major told of Leonore en- que responsibuity toward the or- 
life to cel Phys | | y is inconceivable that the metropolitan | : , chestra of his creation, and of the ae- 
“In 1881, Mr. Higginson founded this population of Boston will not col- ' tering the jail, and then came the | coraplinhmants of thé ‘Giese aad we aalt 
ra ap fry ros vind On the apnea lectively and gladly support, and carry ' trumpet call, signal of the coming of istressing in conelusion the need for a 
organization of itS Kind | » CC J | Cea Y on inn ty ) : pee Cerey | ky < , 
Many musical societies, like our own RorWwaed “With ee ey oe Se ithe rescuer, its repetition, and finally , | Steady continuance from the public at 
meevera. Musical Association, and som. oe “ this apchantia which owes. its : - the exultantly rejoicing close. Dr. | | Hier ye ne ae’ fe pipe tt pe aby 
" tla rn 2 ryt}, as ( j nce, . . eae ~ mS . : i - / Ie@zZzInson gave Singzie-hnandedq. f may 
a thy a ee ante gee ita pbs i origin and existence to the vision, the Koussevitzky’s way with this overture is | | h ¢. repeated ~~ this + Ven de that ie 
feta vei bate but pa of thane orehen | love of art, the high citizenship and the one of emphasis and sometimes of ‘amount of the deficits which Mr. Hig- 
rai con vp. : fs a “amber. | | courage and sacrifice of its Founder.  over-emphasis. He began at the slowest 'ginson met out of his private purse 

tras represented a permanent member | : 3 £ 
ship yerforming programs through an- ‘We are, then, gathered here this of pace, carried through the develop- reached, in the end, the sum of $900,000, 
iesivy Sal | ” mehad etter seas , fternoon to do honor to the memory ment of the music-drama evenly enough Following Mr. Warren's address, Dr, } 
‘entire season, and season after season., | afternoc Pa tact , : | t ded i hing t It of Sa | re | 
i'The suecess of the Boston Symphony | of Henry Lee Higginson and to hear a ne ne enaead In a rus gf tumuit oO a feat and the orchestra plaved 
ee mattar a -j >» r ist] Yui y tor sound, in the order named Reethoven'’s Over. 

Orehestra stimulated the creation 0! tribute by the distinguished conduct I ; , ed | vel 
similar orchestras in other cities, as he and able artists who maintain so ad- Schubert's symphony No. 6 in B ture to ‘‘Leonore’’ No, 3, the ‘‘Unfin- 
had hoped it might. | imirablvy the Founder’s’ tradition~ and minor, the so-called “Unfinished sym-~ | ished’ Symphony of Schubert and the] 
ry og bets ied I aE apay Ey Py rey nt lai: -aaaie ‘sc orchestra. in the per- | phony, on the other hand, was finely | Finale of Brahms’ Symphonv in HK mi- 
Of Mr. Higginson’s many patriotic and) | standards for this orchestra, In the pel ,| forinadh: Spetinabe.aiasiont | ale of Bral ymphony in E mi 
public-spirited activities, of his service! |formance of a program selected from DertOrmes. Cate Planissimo passages nor, No. 4, The audience that received 
and wounds in the Civil War, of his! compositions which he especially loved.’’ went with a lucidity of line and refine- With hearty applause (instead of the 
, : | ment of tone exceedingly difficult to reverent silence that s 


s asté ~ >} ic ( time ~ . ome -would have 
ae cone ttn as an ae | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA obtain under such conditions of re- | Rasirea) the: eunetialive eérioenentee 

f vk Apart Mi ges AR nl ad ° * | ; ’ | duced dynamics. In the secon Ove- | ‘these familiar works was made 1 
dividual and as a member of its  counrie | Higginson Memorial Concert : ment, andante con moto mag ignite eth “Hie ae a ton 
: rT artieinatic ¢ , ing - » | wre ie Pe ’ Mis OF Lille Le ezinsol AMY, 
tion, of his participation in controlling | | The Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. | sang with a brilliancy that clearly re-. present subscribers 


the great Boston rod hs on be ch | Serge Koussevitzky conductor, gave a fiected the lights and shadows and | concerts or to its maintenance 
many commissions for the relel oF SU | | tonai colorings within the music. and of those mem] 

ferers from great calamities here and) jeqneets i Syameny Ben See From the “familiar beauty of the’ mablia that avatien 

elsewhere, of his interest in cfforts to | afternoon in fitting commemoration of Schubert work to the equally well- | /charge of the seats 

improve civic conditions and government: | the 100th anniversary of the birth of known austerity and power of the final 


al conduct, I should, like to gay more,) — Waj, Henry Lee Higginson, the orches- movement of Brahms fourth symphony 
but Bliss Perry has already admirably | 
told the story in his Life of Mr. Higgin- | 
son. many years. The hall was full. 


Referring to Mr. Higginson as, for 
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| Higgarmon, aemorias_asert 
~ : ; ; Nn . . 
tra’s founder and sole sustainer for | | stepped the conductor without so much | | To commemorate the one hun- 
Both | | 2s leaving the platform for an inter- 'dredth anniversary of the birth of its 
| | ; h 1 | mission, He took the fourth movement. | f r L eee 

“Of his relation to this orchestra, how: | the floor and the second balcony were : allegro energico e passionato, in full | | ounder, Maj. Henry Lee Higginson, 


oar 


ever, I want to say a word to remind | open to the public. The first balcony stride, developing variation into varia- |the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


you of his service to the musical interest fe ee agp at \ et py ona thainte tion, and moved relentlessly on to the 'Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
and life of this city. That relation was | : rugged climax. ‘The brass choir did gave a concert yesterday afternoon 
unique. Alone and unaided, he planned formed “Friends of the Boston Sym- 


: . not respond as well as on other remem- in Svmyphony Hall. The program 
its organization, set up its managerial phony ape” yt gl Bentley W. wAnren. _ bered occasions. It may be the men rein ar pp BE as which a yes 
staff, engaged its first conductor, the president of fond rustees, spoke ge y _ | Were worn out from travelling, the or- favorites of Maior Higginson: the 
late Sir George Henschel, and for thirty- before the fo sob es a acl fol Sit chestra having been away visiting vari- J sein 9 N 2 
seven years carried the responsibility in- ing works especially liked by Maj. Hig- Ous Cities the past week. W. T. C.. JR. Beethoven Overture “Leonore’ No. 3, 


dividually of the maintenance of the or- ginson, was played: Nev. 19, '@ the Schubert “Unfinished” Sym- 

chestra, selecting its successive conduct- Overture to “Leonore’ No. 8, ORE | I 1 phony and the Finale of the Brahms 

ors, defraying out of his personal means Symphony in B minor, No. 8 (‘Un \ hed'’) Symphony No. 4in E minor. 

I the recurring deficits year after year, 1. ae’ gy mtg pert +reore toe ' Jn a concise foreword, Mr. Bentley 

which had reached a total of $900,000 Syrr REALS POD MAO. oo Sew ee Boer , - f the ¢ é 
, é ’ ’ ymphony No. 4 in EB minor, Op. 98 (finale) W. Warren, president of the trus 


when, in 1918, and in his eighty-fourth Allegro energico e passionato.....Brahms | tees of the orchestra. recalled the 
year, he transferred the further conduct It is not often that audiences have ) : 
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shestra to the present Corpora- | the rtunity to hear the ¢ “T eo debt which Boston and the United 
~ A lag ee ‘ ie Mayme Rg Phe Re cad eae} Ge States owe to Major Higginson; his 
“What this devotion to the cause of art phony and the finale of Brahms fourih | m unlimited patience, his untiring 
in the form of music has meant to this symphony all within the space of an Symphony Observes 100th efforts to establish the orchestra and 
city and to the country cannot be de- | Rows, ye s1t Sete yr most = : his generosity in maintaining it over 
seribed. During those thirty-seven years, i y express eir apprecia- A . od. 
the orchestra had annually given forty- tion of the musical treat given them. anniversary of ou ‘oo ead wis eee 
eight concerts in Boston, eight in Cam- Dr. Koussevitzky was called back to by (If > Y 
esterday af t} 


unpretentious, as would have pleased 
afternoon’ the Boston. Svr the unassuming man of whom it was 


: — ny ‘Orchestra Siiinety: “mance (tie spoken. Those who heard it must 
/and oceasionally other cities. Each season Beethoven's masterpiece among Over , cat SP ss C Sige pCa | have made fresh resolution that this 
it gave several weeks of lighter and more tures, the great third “Leonore,” was . wee Beas Hanes bee ame cel orchestra must be continued as a 
‘popular programs here at the close of originally played at a revival of the Net a eeuson, its founder in the year living and vital memorial to the 
the symphony season. All of these con- composer's opera | Fidelio” in March of 1 | that fol we sustainer in the 87 years h ide it 
certs are still given. with two added ie Oe a that time proved something | Bu ie tooo Compositions of which GSS: ae eres eee ’ 
sevieg-On Mondays an4@. Tuesdays to meet | of an iS hh stumbling block, vari- : x Higginson Was especially fond made In performance, Dr. Koussevitzky 
the increasing demand for opportunity to pe gs agi: gy of eae | you * Eee ral programme, in advance and his men gave rare pleasure. The 
hear the best music. wrimeina ar the violina*. ermuUlvpite Warten ere came from . Bently. W, Overture was played with distinc- 
uzzing of the violins. BOATT Of fern Chee a amencee tion and the Schubert “Unfinished” 
1, NETRE Ss 8 ROSS ee: OF Same e eee was read with a finesse which would 


bridge for the benefit of faculty and stu- the podium time and again in response | 
dents of the university, had visited regu- | to Lae -handclappings and occasional 
‘Jarly Providence, New York and Brooklyn, _Stampings of feet. 
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FIFTY -FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE |) 9) 


Sixth Programme 
aitieclt me Pee lekeent to 5 thiale wot 
might have been the course of music 
in the United Hse poaed had he not done 
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. the nder of the orchestra | a 
ularly liked: the “Leonore” — And from a parochial viewpoint, the at 8:1, o’clock 
tehed " Spmphony, and_ the been quite different. It is to be . 
sweat in ment from the Sym- | hoped that the ene which | 
y eae o's anne h crowded Symphony Hall yesterday 
| tted, - coe afternoon truly appreciates the fine- 
calty yh Si gape rim! was hea re ine ness of the man who ya in aoe | | 
‘riends . ne on Symphony eel mas become @ mo ow D | EICHHEIM ._. ik cea Bali” 


gp bag 1 tae cg oth | (Conducted by the composer) 
. Against the conductor’s 
n la Pa. large wreath, a device : 
roe ge" and a symbol SIBELIUS Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


moty: of work. and ‘ehagacter | | in D minor, Op. 47 


= tok: TES Guusio| | z. FRIDAY AFTERNOON, November 323, at 2:30 o'clock 
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is great m-1. Now. VUAIN4 Globe : 
an. oe oductory address, Bentley f 

Warren, president of the trustees | | 
i “get spoke feelingly of II. ADAGIO DI MOLTO 


ge Hower oa ay ee | III. ALLEGRO MA NON TANTO 
y and for 37 years pay- 
t of hi fortune its 
le def ancl Inevitable is the 
for aio gineon's etorts INTERMISSION 
“to “p 2 gl sig tome, STRAUSS . Tes, ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,” ‘Ione . 
10, leadin ey lives, have needed Poem, Op. 30 
_ sunshine e always insisted P- 3 
Allg at EPs nea | (Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 


ee a great deal of, 
case, as Mr Warren 
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SOLOIST 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


. : 

The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. | 

- Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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have gladdened Major Higginson, 
had he been there to hear. The 
Brahms also found conductor and 
men in the mood, and came to a 
reading which roused the greatest 
enthusiasm. Dr. Koussevitzky was 
recalled many times and_ twice 
“stood” his men before the audi- 
ence, which packed the hall, would 
depart. G.M.S. 


Higginson Memorial Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday observed by an afternoon 
concert the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Maj Henry Lee Higginson. 
Dr Koussevitzky conducted music 
which the founder of the orchestra. 
particularly liked: the “Leonore” No. | 
3 overture of Beethoven; Schubert’s | 
“Unfinished” Spmphony, and the 


fourth movement from the sym- | 


phony in E minor by Brahms. 

The public was admitted, although 
the first balcony was reserved for the | 
family of Maj Higginson and forthe 
“Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’—those who have this sea- 
son contributed financially to the or- 
chestra, Against the conductor’s 
podium lay a large wreath, a device 
of respect and honor, and a symbol 
of how verdant will remain the 
memory of the work and character 
of this great m-n. Nov. 19,1934 Globe 

In an introductory address, Bentley 
W. Warren, president of the trustees 
of the orchestra, spoke feelingly of 
the civic stature of Maj Higginson 
‘and of his labors in founding the Bos- 
(ton Symphony and for 37 years pay- 
ing out of his personal fortune its 
inevitable deficits. Inevitable is the 
word, for Maj Higginson’s efforts 
were devoted to musical art and—in 
'his own words—to bringing enjoy- 
iment to “people, unknown to me, 
who, leading gray lives, have needed 
this sunshine.” He always insisted 
upon the best musicians available, no 
matter what the cost. Such an ideal, 
in this world, costs a great deal of 
| money; in © ye case, as Mr Warren | 
said, $900,000 

Yet the Promethean spirit iaiabs | 


characterized Maj Higginson’s un- | 


;remitting labor overshadows even! 
| the. enormous amount of money. 
i which he spent. “The value of his, 
services to music and to Boston can- 
not be described,” added Mr Warren, 


phrasing a ponderable truth suc-,| 
‘cinctly. The artistic faith, the gener-. 


Osity and the friendliness which 
prompted Maj Higginson’s long-sus- 
tained work cannot fully be evalu- 
ated in words. Establishment of the 


| 


Boston Symphony led to founding 
of orchestras in other cities of the 
United States, and the policy of the 
best music played by the finest in- 
strumentalists and conductors pro- 
vided an ideal that has influenced the 
growth of music in this country, and 
one that doubtless will continue in- 
mare to exert its power. 

Maj igginson was the first, Mr 
Warren continued, to found a per- 
manent symphony orchestra. It is 


' difficult and unpleasant to think what 
might have been the course of music 


in the United States had he not done 
so. There might not be the number 
of major and minor symphonic 
groups that exist today all the way 
from ‘the East to the Pacific Coast. 
And from a parochial viewpoint, the 
musical history of Boston would have 
been quite different. It is to be 
hoped that the audience which 
crowded Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon truly appreciates the fine- 
ness of the man who created in 1881 
what has become a most treasurable 
jewel, C. W. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


Sixth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, November 23, at 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, November 24, at 8:15 o’clock 


EICHHEIM ) “Bali” 
(Conducted by the composer) 


SIBELIUS ; : ; Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
in D minor, Op. 47 


ALLEGRO MODERATO 
ADAGIO DI MOLTO 


ALLEGRO MA NON TANTO 


INTERMISSION 
STRAUSS . : ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,” ‘cone 
Poem, Op. 30 
(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 


SOLOIST 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


‘The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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SYMPHONY 
SPLENDOR | 


A Super-Perto Com 


of “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

Aside from the performances, each 
remarkable in its 
chosen 


three 
Con- 


cert of yesterday afternoon was note- 


way, of the 


pieces, the Symphony 
worthy for the programme itself. To 
the Boston premicre of Henry IJtich- 


heim’s “‘Bali,’’ conducted by the com- 


poser, was added the appearance of 
Jascha Hetietz as soloist in the Violin 
Concerto of 
cert concluded 


vocative of the 


Sibelius, while the 
that 


tone-poems of 


Cone 


with most pro- 


Strauss. “Thus Zarathustra.” 


Spa kk 


oe 


A SUPER-ORCHESTRA 
In the Seventh Symphony of 
ner, the third act of 
the Moussorgsky-Ravel ‘‘Pictures’’ the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra had al- 
ready disclosed this season a new tonal 
richness and splendor. Yet its perform- 
ance yesterday of “Zarathustra” 
it to an even loftier pinnacle. The 
philosophy of Nietzsche preached the 
Super-man; the music that it wrung 
from Strauss was yesterday in very 
truth set forth by a _ super-orchestra. 
In view of the general magnificence, 
the almost unbelievable vitality of this 
performance of ‘“Aarathustra.” it is 
probably churlish to carp at minor 
flaws. But perfection when almost at- 
tained seems the more desirable, And if 
Dr. Koussevitzky could more adroitly 
contrive the great crescendo of the 
opening so that the upward march of 
the music could be as relentless and as 
inevitable, as little hurried or disturbed 
as the sunrise it depicts, his perform- 
ance would seem an even more ex- 
traordinary achievement, 


Rruck- 
‘Siegfried’ and 


The Two Viewpoints 


The ‘‘Zarathustra” of Dr. Muck, to 


‘which we had grown accustomed, was 
‘so essentially different that the Kous- 


ireleased 


ON STRAUSS 


Struggle 
i vironment—the 
‘and desiring, loving, worshipping, curs- 


who 


| sohn. 


——— eee 


lifted | 


‘identical. As a 


sevitzkian version did not go down too 
easily at first. The German approached 
the score as a philosopher, with cool- 
ness and detachment; the passion he 
was of the mind and _ spirit. 
The Russian sees this music as hold- 
ing the mirror up to life, And does not 


Lawrence Gilman as quoted in the pro- ' 


gramme-book call the tone-poem “an 


impassioned symbolization of mankind's | 
with its en- | 
striving | 


itself and 
human 


with 
animal 


ing; challenging sometimes and _.in- 
terrogating always; releasing itself in 
the clear ecstacy of existence?” 

That Strauss can be made to give 
eloquent support to the viewpoint of 
Mr. Gilman and of Dr. Koussevitzky 
was demonstrated yesterday. Those 
have known and have admired 
both versions of the piece may count 
their musical experience that much 
the richer. 


Mr. Heifetz’s Playing 

A contrast quite as striknge was that 
between Mr. Heifetz’s interpretation of 
Sibelius’ Concerto and that of Richard 
Burgin, which we have more than once 
heard. Upon this music, Mr, Heifetz 
bestowed yesterday his transcendent 
virtuosity, his sound musicianship, his 
poise, his clarity of thought, his sense 
of plastic beauty, his flawless tone: but 
with the rather surprising result that 
the Concerto suddenly lost all contact 
with the composer as we had seen fit 
to imagine him, The Danish Gade of 
strong German affiliations was once 
disparagingly called ‘‘Mrs. Mendels- 
The Sibelius of yesterday's per- 
formance of the Concerto might as 
easily have been set down as the spouse 
of Brahns. % 

For the audience as a whole. how- 
ever, to judge from the fervor and the 
duration of the applause, the perform- 
ance had offered unmixed delight. 


Eichheim’s “Bali” 


As in his “Java,” Mr. Bichheim in 
*Bali’ adds to the orchestra of the 
western world the Javanese Gamelang 
with its curious array of gongs and 
bars, a brave sight upon the stage, an 
enchanting sound in the ear, Also as in 
“Java” and in other of his Oriental 
musical ventures, Mr. Bichheim has ap- 
plied to the treatment of -his 


west, and the fusi-., it must he 
fessed, seems not always 
doubt an Oriental 
continuance but not 


continuity. The 


initial charming impression and the Jast 


and those along the way are 
former Bostonian who 
of late years has won much renown 
abroad, Mr. Eichheim was most warmly 
received by yesterday’s audience. 

As conductor, Mr, Wichheim knows 
What he wants, and obtains it without 


fuss or flourish, 


quite 


exotic | 
themes certain téchnical devices of the | 
Cone | 
perfect, No! 
characteristic, Mr, | 
Michheim’s music may be said to have. 


Notable Performance 
At Symphony Concert 
Bir LY, NIV Tt - 


Tone 
i’ 5 


Heifetz for Sibelius; 
Poem of Strauss; ‘“‘Bal 
From Henry Eichheim 


By Moses Smith 


EITHER program nor perform- 
ance of vesterday’s concert of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


that the 


reminded the listener : 
trip last 


orchestra had been away on a 


week 
as has 
they made 
has the or- 


fore returning to Boston, 
quently occurred in the past, 
quick recovery. For rarely 


chestra sounded so beautiful as in yester- | 


dav’s concert. Whether in the exotic 
music of Henry Kichheim’s 2 
frequently austere violin concerto of Sibe- 
lius. or the luxuriousness of Strauss s 
‘Also sprach Zarathustra,” the men re- 
sponded to the demands of the conduc- 
tors (Mr. Kichheim led the performance 
of his own work) and of the composers 
with the most precise accent, the exactly 
required quality of tone, and with un- 
usually accurate intonation, (The best 
of musicians plays out of tune when he 
is tired.) Nor had Dr. Koussevitzky lost, 
by all appearances, any of his character- 
istic freshness. dynamism and sensitive- 
ness. As to the program, it was not oniy 
uncommonly interesting, but also more 
than ordinarily taxing. Both the Sibelius 
and Strauss compositions are, it is true, 
familiar to the orchestra. But a soloist 
alwavs implies necessary adjustments, 
and a work like “‘Also sprach Zarathus- 
tra’’ never plays itself, no matter how 
frequently it is rehearsed. And ‘Bali’ 
has many difficulties to be mastered; the 
task is not made easier by a change in 
conductors, 

Other considerations aside, these or- 
chestral trips are a good thing for the 
audience. <A skip of a week brings the 
listener back the more eager to hear 
great music played by a great orchestra, 
and serves to ‘prevent him from regard- 
ing the series of concerts as routine, For 
this reason, as well 
inspiring quality of 
the audience of 
closest 


the performances, 
vesterday gave the 
attention to 
and applauded 
that dismissed 
functoriness. 

the program 
this zest, 


afterwards with a zest 
any suspicion of per- 
The varied character of 
naturally contributed to 


ee 


The appearance of an eminent violinist 
like Heifetz at a symphony concert is 
always ae sufficient occasion for ‘the 


If the players a nd conductor were | 
tired by traveling and many concerts be- | 
) ire- 
| well as public, that 
and impersonal. 


© [could 
‘Bali’ the | 


‘perhaps more 
authentic 
'probably legendary advance notice to the 


| intentions, 


the music-making, | 


orchestra as well as the audience. Dur- 
ing the frequent intervals when the 
musicians were able to give their un- 
divided attention to the _ soloist, their 
engrossment and delight in his playing 
were obvious. No musician can watch 
Heifetz playing to say nothing of 
listening to him, without a thrill that 
contains not the slightest touch of envy. 
This playing is too god-like to inspire 
envy. The suggestion that musicians 
admire Heifetz’s extraordinary facility 
and his beauty of tone, rather than the 


other musical aspects of his art, is read- 
'ilv denied by the most casual acquaint- 


ance with these same musicians. They, 
cannot understand, for instance, the pre- 
vailing notion, popular among critics as 
Heifetz’s art is cold 
Nor ean I understand how anyone 
hear Heifetz’s presentation of the 
Sibelius musie and regard it as anything 
but most musical, even impassioned 
speech. Take for granted his almost 
unerring perfection in the difficult, rhap- 
sodic passage-work; the fullness of tone 
that was not thinned in the most rapid 
cascade of tones: the faultless technic of 
the bow. Above and beyond these things 


was his single-minded preoccupation ,with 
the music. He showed again yesterday 
what has been so frequently apparent in 
his playing—that musical speech is as 
natural and instinctive for him as ian- 
guage is for the rest of us. 

It is almost inevitable to compare 
Heifetz’s way with this concerto, which 
he was playing for the first time in pub- 
lic, to that of Richard Burgin, who has 
made it familiar here in recent years. 
Burgin’s presentation is more gentle, 
poetic. That it is more 
has been suggested by the 
effect that Heifetz has only recently 
come to the Sibelius concerto. Actually, 
two performances of the same work may 
differ without violating the composer's 
especially when the work in 
question is so personal a thing as a viglin 
concerto. The difference between Bur- 


gin’s version and Heiftez’s is the funda- 


‘mental 
as .because of the’! 


difference in their art of per- 
formance, in their tone and style, which, 
in turn, reflect two contrasting person- 
alities. . . . Following a performance 
in which the orchestra and Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky were ever at one with the solo- 
ist, there was one of the most enthusias- 
tic demonstrations of applause that these 
Friday concerts have witnessed in many 
a day. 

It has already been suggested that the 
orchestral playing in the course of ‘‘Also 
sprach Zarathustra’ was according to 
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the very highest standard of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. To write in 


| 


position, written ior lull sympnony 
orchestra and a “gameélang” of Bali- 


detail of the luminous beauty of tone) nese percussion instruments, he con- 


would be to repeat what has been fre- 


quently written before. In the music terday afternoon. ~ 


of Strauss the orchestra, with Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky to lead, achieves more than 
this: the greatest clarity in each part 
and a perfectly balanced ensemble that 
belie (or disguise) the notorious thick- 
ness of Strauss’s orchestration, Similar- 
ly Dr. Koussevitzky, planning the archi- 
tectonic lines, finds the correct position 
and the correct emphasis for every in- 
significant detail, while presenting in the 
boldest relief the outlines of the fantas- 
‘tic arches of Strauss’s cathedral in tones 
(to. employ lawrence Gilman's” apt 
phraseology). 

“Bali’’ is like the other compositions of 
Kichheim previously heard at these con- 
certs, in that it presents and glorifies 
the composer's impressions of strange 
countries and cultures. It differs, if 
memory does not talter, in being more 
highly organized. The thematic mare- 
rial and methods of development em- 
ployed by Eichheim have already been 
described in these pages. It is pertinent 
to point out that the music is more per- 
Suasive on the written page than in per- 
formance. The long series of variations 
contains almost every known device for 
presenting the themes and fragments of 
the themes in new light. But whatever 
the ingenuity of the composer. there re- 
main, after all, only two essential melo- 
dies and a prevailing harmonic scheme. 
Inevitably interest in these is exhausted 
before the music has run its course. Had 
the composition been abbreviated one 
would have enjoyed (and remembered) 
more that startlingly beautiful impres- 
sion derived from the cadenza of Balinese 
instruments that comes near the begin- 
ning of the piece. As the conventiona] 
‘instruments of our orchestra were added, 
ithe doubt arose as to whether a fusion 
io the two alien speeches was possible— 
alien In ideas as well as in expression. 
And throughout the performance I was 
ireminded that this music bore a close 
resemblance to something I had heard 
before—-Eichheim’s Sonata for violin and 
piano, played in Pittsfield a couple cf 
months ago. . . . The performance 
seemed to be ably directed by the com. 
poser and to be played in accordance with 
his wishes. It met with cordia] appro- 
val from the audience. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


The East Indian Island of Bali has} 
furnished material for many a rhap- | 
sodic story and movie: far and wide 
has been proclaimed the pleasurable 
aspects of life there—a life alto- 
gether fascinating in its utter disre- | 
gard of commerce and customs held 
indispensable in our “superior” West-_ 
ern world, Mr Henry Eichheim, an | 
American musician long enthusiastic | 
about the music of the Orient, has 
added to his list of scores idealizing | 
exotic idioms, a work founded upon 
the musical idioms of that paradisia- 
cal corner of the earth. This com- 


ducted at the Symphony concert yes- 


“Bali” can fairly be compared only 
to Mr Eichheim’s other compositions, 
for no other music is similar. Par- 
ticularly by the use of native instru- 
ments—already described in the 
Globe—the composer seemingly has 
captured some of the tints and the 


spirit of Balinese music, The har- 


monization is his own and therefore 
of Occidental origin. “Bali” is not 
entirely exotic, for the Balinese use 
scales that we do not, and only the 
strings in a symphony orchestra 
could produce some of the notes they 
employ. But the work is entirely 
pleasing, both for fts “effects” pure- 
ly as music and for the skill with 
which Mr Eichheim has developed 
from two Balinese themes what he 
calls “variations within variations.” 
The ingenuity with which he has 
varied and extended Balinese rhy- 
thms can..be realized only from ex- 
aminatieh of the score, a privilege 
accorded the present writer. But of 
more importance to most listeners is 
the fact that “Bali” is imaginative 
and evocative music, “atmospheric” in 
the best sense of the word. Mr Eich- 
heim was cordially received. 

The afternoon was something of 
an occasion, for Jascha Heifetz plaved 
in public for the first time the Violin 
Concerto of Sibelius. This priceless 
and formidable work has been heard 
here during the past few years only 
from Richard Burgin, concert master 
of the Boston Symphony. He set a 
standard of interpretation for young- 
er concert-goers, whose memories do 
not extend to the days of Maud Pow- 
ell, who introduced the work to this 
country. Mr Heifetz played as he al- 
ways does, with superb technical fin- 
esse and the satin, vibrant tone asso- 
ciated with the Auer School of Violin 
Playing. But at no time did Mr Hei- 
fetz penetrate into the spiritual and 
emotional qualities of Sibelius. Even 
the second movement, that adagio of 
flawless beauty that seeks out hidden 
corners of the heart and whose emo- 
tional power no sensitive, unpreju- 
diced man could resist, was inter- 
preted superficially. Whether the 
reason for this shortcoming lay in 
temperamental or intellectual ~dis- 
qualification is a disputable point. 

Dr Koussevitzky’s admirable ac- 
companiment of the Sibelius concerto 
was followed by the most apostolical- 
ly fervent reading of Richard 
Strauss’ tone poem, “Thus Spake Zar- 
athustra,” which one has heard. His 
is just the temperament and precisely 
the interpretation to reveal the best 
in Strauss and to redeem what is 
banal. “Thus Spake Zarathustra” 


shares the inequality of most of day afternoon, it is exciting music to 


Strauss’ music, with its puissant ine 
troduction, “Grave-Song,” and “Night 
Wanderer’s Song” balanced by the 
meretricious “Dance Song.’ 

But whatever Strauss did he never 
was commonplace, Either he wrote 
pages that only a great genius could 
pen or he descended to trivialities 
that only he could devise. His best 
must be acknowledged for its great. 
qualities and his banalities condoned | 
for what they are. For the most part 
“Zarathustra” is of Strauss the genius 
--a masterpiece of sustained inspira- 
tion by one of amazing technical 
powers. 

“The Damnation of Faust,” by Ber- 
lioz, will occupy the concerts next! 
week. C. W. D. 


SYMPHONY (CONCERT 

Yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Dr. Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 
sixth concert of the current season. 
The first number on the program was 
by Henry Eicheim and was conducted 
by the composer. Jascha Heifetz was 
the soloist in the Sibelius violin ‘on- 
certo, The exact program was as fol- 
lows: 
EKicheim 
Sibelius a 

Concerto for violin and orchestra in D 

minor 


Strauss st 
Tone poem, “Also Sprach Zarathustra’ | 


The Sibelius violin concerto is cer- 
tainly an extraordinarily brilliant com- 
position. It offers a soloist exceptional 
opportunities for display. This is, of | 


course, its pitfall; for a soloist may | 
easily lose himself in technical prob- 
lems, in rejoicing like a giant to run 
his course, and forget other and more 
purely musical problems. Thus the 
choice of Mr, Heifetz as soloist Was a 
double guarantee of excellence in per- 
formance. Even in these days of 
superb technicians the abilities of Mr. 
Heifetz are almost miraculous. The 
ease with which he plays is consum- 
mate, and the performance is so effort- 
less that it appears as if the artist 
were only concentrated on producing 
the finest tone. Moreover these appear- 
ances are perfectly fulfilled. 

It may be argued that this concerto 
is in the composer’s most sentimental! | 
vein, that the first movement ¥ really | 
little more than a cadenza for the solo. 
instrument. But this is to deny an 
audience the pleasure that is its natural 
iright, the pleasure in a brilliant per- 
formance. The concerto is not, it may | 
be admitted, a work of the same nobil- | 
ity as the composer’s Fifth symphony | 
nor of the same depth of emotion of, 
many other of his works. But, given | 
such a performance as that of yester- 


2 yr T1734 y Nam 
Te recepti6n ‘° accorded Jascha 


Heifetz after his performance of the 

Sibelius Concerto, at Saturday 
night’s Symphony Concert was hearry 
from the large audience, but not so pro- 
longed as it had been on Friday after- 
noon, although the playing seemed nc 
less exemplary. Mr. Bichheim’s ‘“Bali’ 
was greeted with about the same interest 
and cordiality as had been bestowed on it 
by the matinee audience. A _ second 
hearing, however, left no room for essen- 
tial revision of the remarks previousiy 
published about the ‘piece in these 
columns. As to the presentation of “‘Also 
sprach Zarathustra’ by the orchestra 
and Dr. Koussevitzky, it surpassed even 
the glowing version of Friday. 


hear. 


Mr. FHicheim is making a valiant 


effort to enlarge our musical - horizons. 


Previously he has brought his “Java” 
and “Burma,” with a perfect battery 


of exotic instruments, to Symphony) 
hall, Yesterday he continued his effort | 
with “Bali.” At the time of the Col- 


onial Exposition in Paris in 1931 the 


Dutch government brought over some 


Balinese dancers and the gamelan or- 
chestra. Henri Prunieres found this 


music of incomparable splendor and 


subtlety. Furthermore Mr. Eicheim 


testifies to the beauty of native Balin- 
.ese music and its superior rhythmic 
'subleties to western music. But in his' 
own composition played yesterday there 


is very little rhythmic interest, except 


for the Balinese instruments. Again 
these are frequently covered up by the 


orchestral texture. The music, as 
western music, is workmanlike and of 
exotic charm. But evidently Mr. 
Eicheim hoped for much more than 
this. 

The point is: Does this blending of 
two different musical cultures succeed? 
The answer for “Bali,” at least, must 
be that it does not, in spite of the com- 
petence of Mr. Eicheim as a composer. | 
Perhaps his veneration for the Balinese | 
music leads to him to suspect that his | 
own orchestral composition is more’ 
than a little futile. After all, if his | 
knowledge of oriental music causes him | 
to believe that it is superior to ours, | 
he must feel that a Balinese composition | 
in our idiom is a hopeless task. | 

Strauss’s “Also Sprach Zarathustra” 
is, however you look at it; a remark- 


.able and a daring work. Naturally it 


is no setting of philosophy to music. 


| For it was, at bottom, the poetry of 


Nietzsche’s masterpiece that inspired 
Mahler, Delius and Strauss to do some- 
thing with it musically. Of thes? 
composers Strauss, alone, did not em- 
ploy the human voice. Admirers of 
Nietzsche have always complained that 
if Strauss only intended a form of 
homage to Nietzsche, he should not 
have included the chapter headings in 
his music. Still Strauss often went 


further than he really intended. More- 


over his literary inspiration this time 
was much purer than it often was; 
and thus “Also Sprach Zarathustra” 
remains one of the very finest of his 
orchestral works. 

_ Dr. Koussevitzky’s and the orchestra’s 
interpretation of this work was of the 
best in understanding, in beauty of 
tone and phrasing and finally, in 
bringing out all that is in the music. 
The orchestra was also led in a mas- 
terly fashion to show the full beauty 
of Mr. Heifetz’s playing in the Sibelius 
Concerto. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week (also on Monday night fol- 
lowing) “The Damnation of Faust” 
o9y Hector Berlioz will be given. 

A, Ww. Ww. 
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Sibelius and Mr. Heifetz 
Rr WO ae 


ASCHA HEIFETZ played the, with the geographically sympathetic 
- Sibelius Violin Concerto with|fire of, say, Mr. Burgin. The 
the Boston Symphony Orches- | Question, then, seems to come to 


tra at the first concert of its sixth | '%!S: Which is more important, in 
Sibelius, clarity or passion? One 


pair, Symphony Hall, Boston, on | would like both, but one can't have 
| Noy, 23. It was sald to be the first | both, it appears, at the same time. 
time Mr. Heifetz had employed this | Superficially, it may seem that an 
_ Vehicle in public. 'Apollonian artist is here trvineg 
| “The Sibelius Concerto was familiar | vainly to mate with a Dionysian | 
enough to Boston audiences, having | composer. But it is hardlv accurate. 
been played three times by Richard | to describe Sibelius as Dionysian. | 
Burgin, concertmaster of the or-| for if his music is marked by deep | 
chestra, under Dr. Koussevitzky, | emotional power, it is also notable | 
and twice previously by Maud/ for its intellectuality. And Mr. | 
Powell, under Karl Muck and Max | Heifetz, though an aristocrat of art, | 
Fiedler. It is not unfair to esriier! has his warmths too, even though | 
interpreters to say that this com-| they be not the warmths of northern 
position probably had never been} fires. Let us be grateful to Mr. | 
Played before with the clarity of|Heifetz for lending his masterly | 
enunciation which Mr, Heifetz gave ' talents to the task of Clarifying the | 
to it. The concerto, as everybody | score for us. And to Dr Kousse- | 
knows, presents extreme difficulties) . oe vd 
to the soloist. These difficulties can | V12Ky and the orchestra for their 
be negotiated by many violinists. no! #N€ support. 
doubt, but by no other, I should} ,.4& thls concert Henry Eichheim. 
say, with the easy mastery of Mr. distinguished American composer. 
Heifetz. For once, one felt, one! conducted his work called “Bali,” 
heard all the notes, and in precisely | COmpanion piece. to the “Java” 
their right places, with complete which was heard in Boston several 
rhythmic accuracy and polished| Years ago, which likewise resulted 
musical expression. | from the composer’s travels in the 
But is that, you may ask. the Hast. Some of the material of 
whole art of violin playing? Is there | “Bali” Mr, Eichheim used also in 
not a question also of entering into) ‘He violin sonata which he dedi- 
the créative mind of the composer, cated to Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
and expressing unmistakably his} Coolidge and which was played at 
musical individuality? There were| the Berkshire Chamber Music Fes- 
Indeed listeners at this concert who| tival in September. This materia! 
raised these questions, who pro-| consists of native themes treated, 
tested that the performance of Mr.| in both instances. in western man- 
Heifetz Was perfect, but it was not | ner. But the chief interest of “Bali” 
Sibelius. And it certainly is true that resides perhaps in the employment 
we have heard performances of this; Of several native Balinese instru- 
concerto which conveyed more! ments, which add an exotic color 
Vividly that individual sense of to Mr. Eichheim’s orchestration. 
northern -ness which is supposed to! The program closed with a mag- 
be peculiar to this composer. It is| nificent performance of “Zara- 
= true that in conveying this thustra,” one of those works of 
aor “a — tends to sacrifice; Richard Strauss which rouse alter- 
fotian ne and clarity of articu- nately admiration and distress. 
at a | . How could the same man write such 
‘i Ee ere than doubtful if | superb music and such banal music, 
Daieire: te os combines the | and put it indiscriminately into one 
cility of Mr. Heifetz | score? It is hard to forgive him. but 


it is impossible to resist him when 
he is at his best. 
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FIFTY -FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


Seventh “Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveEMBER 30, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1, at 8:15 o’clock 


“The Damnation of Faust” 


Dramatic Legend in Four Parts, Op. 24 


by HECTOR BERLIOZ 


I - Plains of Hungary 


II - Faust’s Study (in North Germany); Auerbach’s Cellar (in Leipzig); On the Banks 


of the Elbe 
Ill - Marguerite’s Chamber 


IV - Marguerite’s Chamber; Forests and Caves; ‘The Ride to Hell; Pandemonium 


Epilogue —=— On Earth; In Heaven 


CECILIA SOCIETY CHORUS, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 
MARGUERITE BreAtA MALKIN, Soprano 
Aust IvAN IvAntTzorF, Tenor 
MEPHISTOPHELES ALEXIS ‘[TGHERKASSKY, Paritone 


BRANDER JOHN GuRNEY, Baritone 


There will be an intermission after the Second Part 


There will be a third performance of “The Damnation of Faust ”’ 
Monday evening, December 2 


next 
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LE | 


The seventh concert of the regular 

series by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, took place yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. “Tne Damnation of 
Faust” by Hector Berlioz was given in: 
its entirety. ‘The part of Mar erite | 
was taken by Beata Malkin, that of» 
Faust by Ivan Ivantzoff, that of | 
Mephistopheles by Alexis Tcherkassky, 

that of Brander by John Gurney. The 

Cecilia. Society Chorus, _ trained by 

Arthur Fiedler, also participated. 


, 


evéhing. As to the f pala ste nce yes-— 
terday there were a few things which’ 
were done that. were rather strange. 
Why, for example, did Dr, Koussevitzky | 
give the Hungarian March so melo-. 
dramatic a reading? Berlioz often said | 
that he disliked ralantandos and wanted | 
a strict time kept in his music. It is, 
therefore, pretty certain that he would 
have made some objections to the per- 
formance yesterday though it should be 
said, in all fairness, that there were 
more things to praise than to condemn. 

The next pair of concerts will occur 


on Friday and Saturday, Dec. 7 and 8. 


The idea of giving “The Damnation Richard Burgin will conduct the Sym- 


of Faust” as a concert is one of which . 
all should approve. The Faust story 
is so well known, and Berlioz’s score | 
is so split up that, in fact, there could | 
be no other way of hearing the music, ' 
short of the operatic version that has, 
been occasionally tried. The music 1s 
decidedly varied. There are parts that 
are dull and ordinary. The Auerbach’s 
Cellar episode is no more amusing than 
it is in Goethe, which is as much as to 
say that it is extraordinarily flat. On 
the other hand by far the larger 
amount of the music is really inspired, 
now wildly dramatic, now tenderly lyric. 
There are marvels of orchestration to 
listen for, and on the whole the idea 
of putting it on completely at a regular 
Symphony concert is excellent. 

Berlioz’s notion of Hell makes that 
place highly exciting and causes the 
Heaven which follows to seem, musically, 
rather tame. Berlioz also stood for no 
nonsense about the character of Faust. 
Like the old German puppet play, 
Berlioz’s Faust gets just what he de- 
serves. It is interesting to note how 
the chorus sings words drawn from 
Swedenborg’s idea of how the infernal 
spirits spoke. Swedenborg wrole an- 
other book in which he gave his ideas 
of Heaven and Hell though in it he 
did not go so far as to record the in- 
habitants’ speech. This book was called 
“Concerning Heaven and Its Wonders 
and Concerning Hell from Things Heard 
and Seen.” It was written originally in 
Latin. 

Swedenborg states in it that all the. 
Hells are not equally rigorous, though | 


phony No. 5 by Nielsen and Hindemith’s 
Svmphony, “Mathis der Maler.” Viola 
Mitchell will be the soloist in a new 
concerto for violin by Malipiero. 

A. W. W 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


“The Damnation of Faust,” dra- 
matic legend by Berlioz, was per- 
formed complete yesterday afternoon 
for the first time at a Boston Sym- 
phony concert. Dr Koussevitsky con- 
ducted. The soloists were as follows: 
Marguerite, Beata Malkin, soprano; 
Faust, Ivan Ivantzoff, tenor; Mephis- 
topheles, Alexis Tcherkassky, bari- 
tone; Brander, John Gurney, baritone. 
The Cecilia Society Chorus, Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor, assisted. 

The performance was one of gen- 
erally polished singing, and of play- 
ing that can be heard only from an 
orchestra of highest rank. Dr Kous- 
sevitzky’s reading was intensely im- 
aginative, emotionally overpowering. 
It brought recreatively to the score 
the very qualities that flamed in 
Berlioz heart and brain when he set 
the notes on paper. 

“The Damnation of Faust” shares 
with the “Fantastic’ Symphony the 
unevenness of inspiration, which oe- 
casionally confounds those who ad- 
mire th ebest qualities of the com- 
poser. Had Berlioz also possessed 
more technical training, there might 
have been fewer of those convention- 


he does not convey the impression that |} al passages which keep the text plod- 


any of them are agreeable. Those Hells | 
in the north and western quarters are 
much more unpleasant than the ones in 
the south and east. In the last and 
mildest quarter dwell haughty intellec- 
tuals and atheists, who are not really 
vicious or stupid, but merely misguided. 
It is surely curious to find this tender- 
ness towards atheists. Swedenborg also 
states that Hell is governed by God 
from. above. Berlioz, in all probability, 
should have gone to a western Hell, since 
his idea of the place in “The Damnation 
of Faust” uses nothing more of Sweden- 
borg than the words of the spirits. 
There will be ample opportunity to 
discuss this work further since it will 
be given Monday night as well as this 


ding on until a fresh burst of imag- 
ination sweeps all before it, 

The “Rakoczy” march is masterly 
of its kind; the music for 
Faust’s soliloquy is better than Gou- 
nod’s, together with Marguerite’s re- 
flections which precede the ballad of 
the King of Thule—though Gounod’s 
setting of the latter is more folkish 
in spirit, The song of Mephistophe- 
les, as he lulls Faust to sleep upon 
the banks of the Elbe, is of plenary 
inspiration and a curiously incanta- 
tive power. To finish the catalogwé, 
Marguerite’s grief-laden outpouring 
in her chamber, after the tragedy of 
seduction is finer Berlioz, and so are 


thi orch tral interludes—“Ballet of furmance in America, Viola Mitchell, 
the Sylphs” and “Minuet of the Will soloist), and the suite of three instru- 
o’ the Wisps,” familiar from concert mental excerpts from Hindemith’s 


performance. Faust is frequently 
blessed with interesting recitative. 
Elsewhere invention of cooler and 
more deliberate sort must be made 
effective —if this is entirely possible 
—by the intelligence of singers and 
instrumentalists. | 
A serviceable but not infrequently 
clumsy English translation of the text 
was used yesterday. Some of the 
ridiculous lurid melodrama in the 
lines may be laid to Berlioz’ para- 
phrasing of Goethe’s poem—for 
Goethe served him chiefly as a model 
for his own variations upon the 
legend. Yet even here the inflam- 
matory nature of the composer’s 
imagination made a “good show” of 
the ride to Hell and the anguished 
gibberish sung by damned spirits. 
Dr Koussevitzky was -well-advised 


spite of these obstacles to complete 
esthetic enjoyment. It was yood to 
hear a sustained dramatic work sung 
in our own language. Furthermore, 
if this practice is maintained, much 
more will be done to remove the un- 
tenable idea still held by some that 
English is not suited to music. 

Mr Ivantzoff and Mme Malkin were 
the finest of the soloists. Each has 
an excellent voice, command of dra- 
matic style, and musical intelligence. | 
Some notes, however, lay a trifle too 
high for’ the tenor, Mr Tcherkassky | 
was prone to vociferation, and fre- | 
quently sang off pitch in cadences, It | 


to employ an English translation in 
| 
| 


is true, however, that some of | 
Mephistopheles’ music and all of that | 
ior Brander is ungrateful writing, | 
demanding the finest agility and 
smoothness of voice. These qualities 
neither Mr ‘Tcherkassky nor Mr 
Gurney consistently exhibited, al- 
though the latter’s wine-cellar ballad 
of the rat was properly swaggering 
and robust. 

Mr Fiedler trained his Cecilia So- 
ciety choristers with great pains. 
They lacked nothing of soronous 
tene, they sang together at all times, 
and exhibited no difficulty with the 
furious tempi and exacting rhythms 
that prevailed more often than not- 

At the end there was generous’ ap- 
piause for all concerned. This was 
iudeed merited. “The Damnation of 
Faust” will be repeated the day after 
tomorrow at the second concert of 
the Monday evening series. Richard 
Burgin will conduct next week’s 
“cegular” concerts, offering three 
scores unfamiliar here: the Fifth 
Symphony of Carl Nielsen: Mali- 
piero’s Violin Concerto (first per- 


opera, “Mathis der. wound” 


“The Damnation’ Giv- 


en With Soloists and 
—- {Chorus 2 f 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH. 


Yesterday afternoon Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky at last realized his ambition to 


bring to performance at Symphony 


‘Hall Berlioz? “The Damnation of 
Faust,” unheard there, save in the 
three hackneyed orchestral excerpts, 
for more than a decade. 

His chorus yesterday came from 
the Cecilia Society, trained by Ar- 
thur Fiedler, while the solo singers 
were Beata Malkin, soprano: Ivan 
Ivantzorf, tenor; Alexis Tcherkassky 
and John Gurney, baritones., 


AN ERRATIC GENIUS 


Despite the romantic extravagance of 
the ‘book’ which Berlioz fashioned for 
himself from the poem of Goethe, the 


| Occasional puerilities, even, of this 


adaptation of ‘‘Faust,” to hear the 
French composer’s “dramatic legend” 
today may be counted an improving if 
not too moving or exciting an experi- 
ence. Improving, if only for the op- 
portunity of putting under the critica] 
microscope Berlioz’ strange and erra- 
tic genius, which here came closer 
than in most other places to finding 
complete fulfillment yet which here, as 
elsewhere, is constantly’ passing from 
near-frustration to almost triumph. 

Admittedly today, Berlioz had his 
grave defects as composer. He was 
but a lame contrapuntist; his command 
of the problems of form was limited; 
his harmony is often weak and incon- 
Clusive; his melodies asymmetrical, 
lacking cogency as well as charm of 
contour. Yet to offset this was a 
burning imagination, a wholesome im- 
patience with rules, an uncanny in- 
sight into future musical methods and, 
of course, the still astonishing com- 
prehension of orchestral possibilities 
that none had sensed before him. 


A Tranquil Start 


To hear “The Damnation of Faust,” 
then, is to be constantly torn between 
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admiration for “erlioz’ gifts and dis- 
tress at his inability to make the most 
of them. The work begins in tranquil 
beauty, in. pages of true poetry. Yet 
save for the Rakoczy March, the Bal- 


It is not difficult to understand 
the lack of public interest today in 
these two composers (apart from the 
interest of pianists in Liszt). They 


Nor is the musical score free of 
faults. There are moments when 
things stand still musically. There 
are other moments when the nal- | 
veté of the descriptive scoring pro- | 


important; and that his faulty composing 
technic resulted in an exceedingly uneven 
product. That he also possessed what 
marks other great composers, the ability 
to create noble and poetic melody, only 


a periodic performance of the Fantastic 
Symphony reminds us. <A few of his 
pieces aside, we are likely to regard him| 
as a bore. 

The first performance of the “‘Damna-' 
tion’ in Boston in thirteen years and the. 
first in the history of the Symphony | 
Orchestra left scant reason for retaining, 
this opinion. There must have been very | 
few persons in the audience who did not. 
experience the thrill of being present at 
the recreation of a masterpiece. Not, of. 
course, a masterpiece in the usual sense’ 


that each detail in an originally and in-| 


vokes a smile; and we can hardly be 

expected to shiver today at the Ride 

to Hell, or at the horrid cries of the | 
demons. We have heard much more | 
shocking noises than these in the 

concert hall. 

Nevertheless, with all its short- 
comings, this score remains a monu- 
ment to the genius of its composor. 
In its best pages it still stirs admi- 
ration for its melodic inspiration, 
its harmonic charm and its brilliant 


let of Sylphs, Brander’s Song of thejwere both musical geniuses, but they 
Rat and Mephistopheles’ ditty aboutjwere geniuses who lacked taste and 
the’ flea, ‘there is little else thrt is | whose output was very uneven. Their 
‘memorable in the first two parts.  jigenius indeed was antipathetic to 
buainee Gounod aid better with his vil the spirit of our time. Today, we 
In Faust’s soliloquy in the third part | take less gg tye Oly Fst 00 
the greater Berlioz reappears. ‘Here of poseurs. It IS part O e punisn- 
is music of exquisite reticence that is}ment for their posturing that the ar- 
yet by no means inarticulate, music !tistic virtues of these two great fig- 
illumined -by a quiet flame from within. | yres are being overlooked because of 


Similarly sensitive is Marguerite’s song | the taint in them of what looks to 
of the King of Thule, yet the duet be- j,ogerns like charlatanry 
tween the lovers lacks. the appropriate | 
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ganstiiods character. . «If Tristan and. 


Tsolde discussed matters of the spirit 
'in music of the flesh, Berlioz’ Faust 
and Marguerite may be said to have 
réversed the process. 

Twice more the finer Berlioz reap- 
pears, in the song of the deserted Mar- 
guerite alone in her chamber and in 
Faust’s truly majestic invocation to 
nature. The final angelic chorus dif- 
fuses a pleasing radiance, but the ride 
to hell and the chorus of demons, al- 
though they must have been fearsome 
indeed in the 1840s, leave us no more 
stirred today than do the March to the 
Scaffold in the “‘Fantastic’ Symphony 
or the orgy of brigands in ‘‘Harold in 
Italy.’’ 

Three factors contributed the most 
to yesterday’s performance: the con- 
ducting of Dr. Koussevitzky, the play- 
ing of his incomparable orchestra and 
the richly expressive singing of Miss 
Malkin. At times the chorus was ade- 
quate and even more; at other 
moments it lacked both body and 
variety of tone. 

Mr. Gurney is to be commended for 
his excellent diction in the brief part 
of Brander. Mr. Ivantzoff brought in- 


| Pea a 
Of all possible subjects for a musi- 


ical score, perhaps none would be less 


likely to appeal to present-day taste 
than the legend of Faust. It seems 
to embody, particularly in the Goethe 
version, all the literary characteris- 
tics of which the twentieth century Is 
least tolerant. It reeks of the Byronic 
swank, of the Goethean hand- 
‘wringing. Its false sentiment is 
equally unacceptable to us whether 
it is being applied to theology, to 
human love or to the illusion of mar- 
tial glory. 

Yet the subject of “Faust” was ir- 
resistible to nineteenth-century art- 
ists, and upon it they lavished some 
of their best talents. And in spite of 
‘the absurdity of the theme, it in- 
spired some very good artistic prod- 
ucts, not least in the musical field. 
Without counting Wagner or Schu- 
mann or Busoni—Liszt never wrote 
better music than is to be found in 
the slow movement of his “Faust- 


telligence though no remarkable vocal Symphony,” and Berlioz has left the 


gifts to the music of Faust. With Mr. 
Tcherkassky one had most of the time 
to take the will for the deed, although 
on occasion he was forcefully dramatic. 
EVIVAL of Berlioz’s Dramatic 
R Legend, “The Damnation of 

.™~ Faust,” enlivened the seventh 
program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s season at home. The 
afternoon performance of Nov. 30 
was the first that had ever been 
given by this orchestra of the com- 
plete work, though in past years it 
had been heard often enough by 
Boston concertgoers from other or- 
ganizations. 

In the United States, Bérlioz has 
fallen into the neglect that has also 
overtaken Liszt. Thus in Boston, 
though the “Fantastic” Symphony 
was played as lately as 1931, and the 
“Benvenuto Cellini” and the “Ro- 
man Carnival’ Overtures may be 
said to remain in the repertory, 
“Harold in Italy” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” have not been made audible 
for more than a decade. 


son 


imprint of beauty on many pages of 
the score under consideration. And 
not only upon the Minuet of the 
‘Will-o’-the-Wisps, the Ballet of the 
Sylphs or the Rak6éczy March, which 
are so often required to act as sole 
representatives of the work before 
the great public. 

Certainly the “Damnation” can- 
not be hailed as a masterpiece with- 
out flaws. We need not concern our- 
selves today with the old debate 
over Berlioz’s right to manhandle 
the Faust legend; surely the tale 
was common property. But we may 
reasonably complain that our expec- 
tation of dramatic logic, even within 
the frame of an illogical legend, is 
disappointed. It is really amazing, 
with what suddenness and what lack 
of resistance Faust succumbs. to 
Mephistopheles. And who would not 


protest at the ellipses in the love . 
story? The composer seems to have | 


passed deliberately over some of his 


best dramatic opportunities. Clearly, | 


his talent was more theatrical than 
dramatic. ae 


orchestration. Other composers have 
shocked us more, but few have dis- 
played Berlioz’s sense of rightness 
in his orchestral writing. And there 
are pages which still have power to 
move us deeply, particularly those 
which evoke the quieter scenes of 
nature, or those which describe 
Marguerite’s night vigil. 

The performance brought new | 
glories to Dr.’ Koussevitzky and the | 
orchestra. The interpretation was | 
sensitive and sympathetic. The play- 
ing was at the top of the form of this | 
superb organization. The soloists | 
were Mme. Beata Malkin (Mar-| 
euerite), Ivan Ivantzoff (Faust), 
Alexis Tcherkassky (Mephistopheles) 
and John Gurney (Brander). The 
chorus of the Cecilia Society, 
trained by Arthur Fiedler, acquit- 
ted itself with credit. woe ~t | 


‘ 


we 


Berlioz’s ‘“‘Damnation’’. for 
The First Time on a 
Symphony Program 


By Moses Smith 


ORE than once at the beginning’ 
of a previous season Dr. Kous:-' 
sevitzky has promised “The 
Damnation of Faust’? by Hector 

Berlioz. Intervening difficulties made the 
execution of his intention impossible or 
impracticable. When finally the work 
was heard in its entirety at yesterday’s 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra it was all the more welcome. Antici- 
pation sometimes raises hopes that can- 
not possibly be fulfilled. In this instance 
the pleasure of the listener was greater 
because of the delay. 


—— eee 


The neglect into which the music of 
Berlioz has fallen hereabouts causes us 
often to forget the extent of his genius. 
Hearing comparatively little of the only 
thing by which a composer should be 
jJudged—his music, we recall, from what 
the books say of him, principally that he 
was a master of orchestration and be- 
cause of this fact exerted great influence 
on the course of the art in the nineteenth 
century; that because of his free exper: 
imentation in form he was similarly 


geniously created structure had its proper, 


place and size; but in the sense that it 
contained subject-matter and treatment 
that none but a master could have 
created and employed. 

Granted that the ‘‘Damnation” has 


patches so empty of musical interest or 


containing such chiidish statement that a 
nod or vawn can be suppressed by only 
the most alert exercise of good manners. 
Granted, too, that the Berlioz who prac- 
tically discovered a new technic of or- 
chestration could frequently write for the 
instruments with surprising ineptitude; 
that often, as in many pages of the third 
part, he scored too thickly for the solo 
voices to be heard clearly; that a chorus 
containing a minimum of sixty voices (as. 
3erlioz asked) would be frequently inun- 
dated beneath the orchestral flood. Let 
it be conceded that the synthetic text is 
not always poetic, nor Berlioz always 
happy in suiting the music to the poetic 
line. For the sake of argument let it 
even be admitted that Berlioz is guilty of 
the high crime for which he stands ac- 
cused by his contemporary and succeed- 
ing critics—the crime of doing violence to 
yoethe’s poetry and drama. 

These objections seem puny beside the 
patent greatness of “The Damnation of 
Faust,’ both as sheer music and as poetic 
and dramatic setting. Hearing the hack- 
neyed Rakoczy March, with its dazzling 
brilliance set forth by Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his orchestra, one could understand 
the excitement of the Hungarians them- 
selves toward Berlioz’s arrangement. 
There are other equally astonishing ex- 
amples of his virtuosity in the use of are 
struments—notably in the Ride to Hell | 
and in the section he calls Pandemonium. | 
(In the latter scene, the instruments suf- | 
ficed without the voices, which were not ! 
clearly audible.) The music that Berlioz 
wrote for Margherita in the song, “The 
King of Thule,” is at the opposite pole in 
its simplicity, but it is equally suited to 
its subject matter. The other great air 
for Margherita grasps the listener with 
its heart-rending sadness of beauty. Or, 
again to change the subject abruptly, 
there is the sharp delineation of Me- 


‘phistopheles—the music as diabolically in- 


genious as the character himself. 

Such citations might go on indefinitely. 
Above and beyond them is the power of 
the work as a whole. The drama is 
economically developéd, both in the brev- 


ity of the text and in the small cast. The 


three principal protagonists and a 
chorus that changes its roles at Ber- 
lioz’s will, serve him, except for a brief 
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rumental—are employed for the 
4 atic purpose. | 
in other words, Berlioz.is here an. 
ratic composer, whate 
e called his work, or however it has 

regarded by others. The best 


tice contrast ang consequently serve) 


he ma‘ , Mi 


jem andes he” pote ao | 

| mark. Sree cae WH Aue Fount 
tones, of wide range, and of astonish-. 
ingly uniform quality throughout its. 
range. It was a voice without ‘‘registers.”’ 
"Malk n employed this voice with 
the assurance and subtlety of a master 
of a bowed instrument. She was obvi- 


eS of the truth of this dictum are ously, furthermore, as capable a musician 


operatic composers. And they 


fe att . expressed their judgment by help- 


had so identified herself with music and! 
text that the listener heard not ‘the singer. 
but the character. Her performance had 


‘themselves freely to the music of, 


show in their works 
the “influence” of Berlioz. It 
‘ble. to note seriatim in this 
ation” the sources’ of inspiration 
Gch great and near-great as the 
mposer of “Pagliacci”; the Verdi of the 
arly operas as well as of the “Requiem”; 
Ounod, diluting and then sweetening 


ev. i rything he drew from the spring—to 
mer icc but a few instances. 


his “Faust” -in four parts, separated 

y sean pauses and the customary in- 
1ission, consumed rather more than 

ae @ two hours and a half that had been 
Predicted. Yet the exodus before the 
‘of the performance was negli ible 

st people had no thought of the time, 
_by the beauty of the music and by 

28 quality of the presentation under 
In this presentation, 
of Berlioz, it was the. 
that counted, not the details. To 


oussevitzky. 


1 = . vot of these details it was possible to 


| exception.” Here, however, (un- 
like the case of Berlioz) it was not the 
20 the Juctor who was at fault, but either, 
@ composer or the material with which 

th: @ con uctor was working. — 
es Cecilia Society, under the leader- 
“of Arthur Fiedler, has become a 


pai uable adjunct to the Boston Symphony 


neerts. It contains many gifted and 


| excell ing singers whom Mr. Fiedler has 
‘ ns welded into a sensitive and responsive 


capable of singing, in the re- 

ire os ngtye. music of many styles. So 
the music of Berlioz yesterday. 

zit could not, for all of Dr. Kousse- 
CZ 8 insistence, yield the sonority nec- 
ars for the great climaxes. The task, 
cong ea because the chorus was 

20 mall for the orchestra of Berlioz.’ 
_ Berlioz set his minimum at sixty 


optimist... Or, more likely, he | Mass, 


ee hs a virtue of necessity, real-— 
Azing how difficult it was to assemble any 
kind of chorus in the Paris of 1846. Even 
‘ tiox, moreover, urged an enlarged 
oe } ; the Spirits of Hell. It is per- 
fetched to draw a parallel 
at D Dr ss : Kousseviteky, too, was making 

vibiste of necessity. 
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well past his 


Which i 


and gifted an interpreter as such an, 
instrumentalist. She alone of the singers) 
had such command of her voice and; 


two blemishes: occasional hardness of 
tone, and a “text that was French. for 
the two airs, English for.~the concerted 
sections. Both were very likely due to 
the same cause: belated knowledge that 
ithe work was to be sung in English and 
hasty revisi of memorized preparations. 

Ivan Ivantzoff was obviously a. tenor 
prime, and therefore offer- 
ing little ‘ plausibility as the youthful, 
ardent Faust, (I am referring to the 
quality of voice, not physical appearance, 
comparatively small moment.) 
The Mé@phistopheles of Alexis Tcher- 
kassky Was more credible in prevailing 
spirit. role was intelligently created. 
But no amount of intelligence will make 
& sonorous sso. John Gurney’s briefer 
moments as Brander were well employed; 
and his English, of course, was accurate 
and clearly drsened But in his eager- 
ness he coarsened his tone now and 
again. 

There remains the orchestra, an assem- 
blage of musicians who played (appro- 
priately enough) as if possessed, with 
the arch demon, Dr. Koussevitzky, in 
command. The figure would be more 
accurate if it were not also true that the 
conductor produced as convincing state- 
ment of the music of Margherita and the 
angels as he did of the Spirits of Hell. 
Bostonians are familiar with the phe- 
nomenon of Dr. Koussevitzky before 
massed chorus and orchestra, leading the 
performance of a great work to which he 
has directed his ambition, his musical 
talents and his extraordinary power of 
concentration. They remember occasions 
like the Beethoven Ninth Symphony, the 
Brahms Requiem and the Bach B minor 
when the performers catch fire 
from the incandescence of the conductor. 


| “he Damnation of Faust” is another 


such occasion. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY ~-PRY] 


Eighth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecemBer 7, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DecemBer 8, at 8:15 o'clock * 


RicHARD Burcin Conducting 


Symphony, “ Mathis der Maler” 
(‘‘ Matthias the Painter ”) 


HINDEMITH 


ANGELIC CONCERT 
ENTOMBMENT 
TEMPTATION OF SAINT ANTHONY 


(First performances in Boston) 


MALIPIERO Concerto for Violin 


ALLEGRO CON SPIRITO 
LENTO MA NON TROPPO 
ALLEGRO VEEMENTE 


(First performances in the United States) 


INTERMISSION 


DvokAkK 
New World,” Op. 95 


ADAGIO ALLEGRO MOLTO 
LARGHETTO 

SCHERZO: MOLTO VIVACE. 
ALLEGRO CON FUOCO 


TRIO 


SOLOIST 
VIOLA MITCHELL 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
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and effective introduction of Brander. 
The prevailing impression and effect of 
the music is dramatic, which is exactly 
‘what Berlioz intended. This ‘is not to 
say that Berlioz could not also write in 
lyrical vein. But he almost never em- 
ploys lyricism for its own sake. These 


moments of musing song—whether vocal 


or instrumental—are employed for the 
sake of contrast and consequently serve 
the dramatic purpose. 

In other words, Berlioz is here an 
operatic composer, whatever he ma 
have called his work, or however it has 
been regarded by others. The best 
judges of the truth of this dictum are 
certainly operatic composers. And they 
have expressed their judgment by help- 
ing themselves freely to the music of 
the ‘‘Damnation’’—or to put it less 
baldly, they show in their works re- 
peatedly the “influence” of Berlioz. It 
is possible to note seriatim in this 
“Damnation”? the sources’ of inspiration 
for such great and near-great as the 
composer of “‘Pagliacci’’; the Verdi of the 
early operas as Well as of the “Requiem”; 
Gounod, diluting and then sweetening 
everything he drew from the spring—to 
mention but a few instances. 


This “Faust” in four parts, separated 
by scant: pauses and the customary in- 
termission, consumed rather more than 


Of the solo singers only Beata Malkin, 
the Margherita, rose to the occasion as 
did Dr. Koussevitzky, his: orchestra and 
the chorus (with its limited means). If 
a press-agent were at hand he would 
have called her singing sensational, and, 
for once, he would have been near the 
mark. Here was a soprano with full, round 


tones, of wide range, and of astonish- 
ingly uniform quality throughout its 
range. It was a voice without “registers.” 
Mis&8 Malkn employed this voice with 
the assurance and subtlety of a master 
of a bowed instrument. She was obvi- 
ously, furthermore, as capable a musician 
and gifted an interpreter as such an 
instrumentalist. She alone of the singers 
had such command of her voice and 
had so identified herself with music and 
text that the listener heard not 'the singer 
but the character. Her performance had 
two blemishes: occasional hardness of 
tone, and a ‘text that was French for 
the two airs, English for.the concerted 
sections. Both were very likely due to 
the same cause: belated knowledge that 
‘the work was to be sung in English and 
hasty revision of memorized preparations. 

Ivan Ivantzoff was obviously a.tenor 
well past his prime, and therefore offer- 
ing little plausibility as the youthful, 
ardent Faust. (I am referring to the 
quality of voice, not physical appearance, 


rIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY “FIVE 


Eighth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcEMBER 7, at 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Decemser 8, at 8:15 o'clock 


RicHARD BurGiIn Conducting 


HINDEMITH Symphony, “ Mathis der Maler’”’ 
(‘‘ Matthias the Painter ”) 

I. ANGELIC CONCERT 

Il. ENTOMBMENT 


Ill. TEMPTATION OF SAINT ANTHONY 


‘the two hours and a half that had been Which isfof comparatively small moment.) 
‘predicted. Yet the exodus before the The Mephistopheles of Alexis Tcher- 
end of the performance was negli;ible kassky Was more credible in prevailing 
Most people had no thought of the time, spirit. The role was intelligently created. 
iheld by the beauty of the music and by But no amount of intelligence will make 


(First performances in Boston) 


MALIPIERO Concerto for Violin 


the quality of the presentation under 
Dr. Koussevitzky. In this presentation, 
as in the music of Berlioz, it was the 
whole that counted, not the details. To 


imany of these details it was possible to 


‘take exception.” Here, however, (un- 
like the case of Berlioz) it was not the 
‘conductor who was at fault, but either 
the composer or the material with which 
the conductor was working. 

The Cecilia Society, under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Fiedler, has become a 
valuable adjunct to the Boston Symphony 
concerts. It contains many gifted and 
excelling singers whom Mr. Fiedler has 
molded into a sensitive and responsive 
chorus, capable of singing, in the re- 
guired style, music of many styles. So 
it sang the music of Berlioz yesterday. 
Byt it could not, for all of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s insistence, yield the sonority nec- 
essary for the great climaxes. The task 
was impossible, because the chorus was 
too small] for the orchestra of Berlioz. 
When Berlioz set his minimum at sixty 
he was an optimist. Or, more likely, he 
was making a virtue of necessity, real- 
izing how difficult it was to assemble any 
kind of chorus in the Paris of 1846. Even 
Berlioz, moreover, urged an enlarged 
chorus for the Spirits of Hell. It is per- 
haps not far-fetched to draw a parallel 
—that Dr. Koussevitzky, too, was making 
|a virtue of necessity. 


a& sonorous basso. John Gurney’s briefer 
moments as Brander were well emploved; 
and his English, of course, was accurate 
and clearly enunciated. But in his eager- 
ness he coarsened his tone now and 
again. 


There remains the orchestra, an assem- 
blage of musicians who played (appro- 
priately enough) as if possessed, with 
the arch demon, Dr. Koussevitzky, in 
command. The figure would be more 
accurate if it were not also true that the 
conductor produced as convincing state- 
ment of the music of Margherita and the 
angels as he did of the Spirits of Hell. 
Bostonians are familiar with the phe- 
nomenon of Dr. Koussevitzky before 
massed chorus and orchestra, leading the 
performance of a great work to which he 
has directed his ambition, his musical 
talents and his extraordinary power of 
concentration. They remember occasions 
like the Beethoven Ninth Symphony, the 
Brahms Requiem and the Bach B minor 
Mass, when the performers catch fire 
from the incandescence of the conductor. 

lhe Damnation of Faust” is another 
such occasion. 


ic AL@EGCRO Cer oFrias so 
II. LENTO MA NON TROPPO 
Ill. ALLEGRO VEEMENTE 


(First performances in the United States) 


INTERMISSION 


DvoRAK Symphony No. 5 in E minor, “ From the 


New World,” Op. 95 
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I. ADAGIO ALLEGRO MOLTO 

tk. LARGHET & OG 
itt. SC HRERZO: MOLTO VIVACs. RIG 
IV. ALLEGRO CON FUOCQO 


SOLOIST 
VIOLA MITCHELL 


‘The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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Sgt 7/ ject as his harmonic treatment. An 
A fs t y AP hes emotional mood that can only be de- 
Pichaul scribed as a musical impeatgr ° of 
| renestrad | the neo-Gothic elements of Gruene~ 
eee sd diadlatied ; wald’s painting is produced, para- 
Richard Burgin, conducting ee doxically, by devices which charac- 
day’s Symphony concert, introduced | terize present-day music. 
to Boston one of the more esthetical-} The section on the ge hah 
ly rewarding of CORTEDRDETALY, pocren. | lg ne ag Ma pont & ae a ¥ 
+66 ” cf nter- . L . 
Sey sc ith's opera “Mat: perfection of the two preceding move- 
thias the Painter.” A second point of ments atone re Suen faults. eae 
interest was the Boston debut of be I at n't a ee xe a 
Viola. Mitchell, young American Venice be more roman 2 asked | 
violinist, in the concerto of Malipiero, lady subscriber apropos of ‘\ ae 
The afternoon ended in the graying concerto. | 5 a ah Bay : 
beauties of Dvorak’s “New World” which Miss Mitchell played with. : 
Symphony. The Fifth Symphony of technical dexterity of a well-traine 


Carl Nie!sen, originally announced,|and gifted artist, might not have 
was put over to a later date. _|seemed so crabbed. Malipiero pur- 

Hindemith’s music assumed this sues his own course, untouched by 
week the aspect of a “cause celebre.” | popular regard and fashions in com- 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler, conductor of! position. That is honorable, but he 


} 
/ 


the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra,! might have wrtten in a manner to 


who brought out the work in Berlin bring out rather than conceal the 
last March—and who received ex-/ abilities of the violin to produce 
treme public approval for doing so--| tonal beauties. This concerto, which 
resigned after a bitter quarrel over! was heard yesterday for the first 
Hindemith with the Nazi overlords.| time in the United States, turns its 
These guardians of the morals and} back upon all that has been con- 
the intellect of the Third Reich con-! sidered beautiful in violin literature. 
sider Hindemith and his modernism! It may be full of remarkable ideas 
undesirable and dangerous to the | and poetry, but it does not appear so 
proper Nazi state of mind. 

These fragments were inspired by} Mitchell was generously applauded. 
three pictures by the 16th Century| Mr Burgin’s conducting improves 
German painter, Matthias Gruene-|as he takes the place of Dr Kousse- 
wald, which he painted for the Isen-| vitzky at a pair of concerts each year. 
heim altar at Colmar, Alsace, and; Both Hindemith and Malipiero were 
which now repose in the museum! most exacting technically, to say 
there. ‘Matthias of Aschaffenburg,’| nothing of personal interpretation. 
as his contemporaries called him,| They were performed excellently. So 
left almost no information about} was Dvorak’s symphony, though here 
himself. Even the dates of his! and there a minor direction in the 
birth and death are unknown./| score did not receive complete at- 
sandrart, the 17th Century German) tention. But only a carper would per- 
writer, said Matthias lived at Mainz,| mit such details to obscure the fine= 
where he “passed a sad and retired! ness of Mr Burgin’s work. ; 
life, and married unhappily.” Of! The orchestra goes on tour this 
the few remaining examples of his! coming week; thus the next Boston 
work, the Isenheim paintings are the; concerts fall on Dec 20 and 21. 
most notable, C. W. D. 

The three movements are each 
named after a painting, “Angelic 
Concert,” “Entombment of Christ,” 
and “Temptation of St Anthony.” 

Hindemith’s music attempts only to 
convey the emotion the pictures 
aroused in him, and not to delineate 
the substance of them. Yet so poetic 
are his conceptions, so appropriate in 
mood, that they seem to have caught 
some of the religious fervor, the rapt 
emotion ascribed to the Isenheim 
masterpieces, 

_He has blended his own modern 
idiom with old ecclesiastical scales 

and old German church melodies and 

the result is music like no other. His 
themes are as well suited to the sub- 


‘at zmmediate acquaintance. Miss: 


w ec 


Composers as Dialecticians 
5, If4 Insel 


By L. A. Sloper 


had its first performance in| Hindemith’s emotions were very 


NY its rs Violin Concerto on the Keys.” As a matter of fact. 


the United States at the | moderate, considering what he had to. 


eighth Friday afternoon concert by | arouse them. The editor of the pro- 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in | 8ram book was indiscreet enough tr 
Symphony Hall, Dec. 7. Miss Viola reproduce the panel entitled “The 
Mitchell was the soloist. Richard Concert of Angels.” It may be said 
Burgin, concertmaster, conducted. for Hindemith’s music that it is not 
Hindemith’s so-called Symphony, Nearly so bad as the painting. 


from the music of his opera, “Ma- 


Bub neither of these two work. 


this der Maler.” had its first Boston JUStifies the hopes that have beer: 


performance on the same program. 


elt for their composers. The truth 


These composers may be taken as ,O the matter is that if musical in- 
representative of modern music inj; ©Pl’acvion 1s hot present, no amount 
Italy and in Germany. Each of them | of verbal exposition will make a piece 
has produced work of merit. Mali- | Of music. Just look at the later 
piero’s earlier ‘Pause del Silenzio” } Stravinsky. Malipiero is @ well- 
and “Impressioni dal Vero” and his | schooled musician, with his roots in 


: 


more recent ‘La Cimarosiana”’ and 
the Symphony of the Seasons have 
left pleasant impressions. “Pleasant” 
is perhaps not the word to describe 
the effect made by Hindeimith’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra and his “Kam- 
mermusik” for string and brass in- 
struments; but they commana 
respect for their construction and 
even a liking for parts of their mus- 
ical content. , A 


Tt cannot be said that these new 
works increase our affection for the 
composers, both of whom seem to 
have slipped into a position where 
their product takes a lot of explain- 


based upon themes which “are more 
than vantage points for the uses of 
development; they express succes- 
sively the musical ideas of the com- 
poser, and their variation is condi-— 
tioned by the musical discourse.” | 
Words. Of an orchestral adagio pas- 
sage in the last movement it is said. 
that “it would be difficuit to define . 
the actual theme.” This last state- 
ment is true of more than the pas- 
Sage in question. 

An even more elavorate apologia | 
is required by Hindemith’s German} 
analyst, who assures us that these 
tone-pieces have “nothing whatever 
in common with program music 


impressionism ahd his’ branches 
reaching out to the modern Rus- 
sians. Hindemith is at once scholarly 
and topical, learned and popular. He 
knows his Bach and he knows his 
music halls. But a master of the 
higher mathematics is not neces- 


|Sarily a creative musician, even if he 
likes to dance. And both Malipiero 
and Hindemith have written. in 


these instances, music that is ad- 
mirable, no doubt. but that 1s also 
dull. If it were rea] music, it would 


/ need no sales talk. 


4 & 5 
Miss Mitchell, who introduced the 


ing. Malipiero’s Concerto, according | M@lipiero Concerto to America, 


fo a note in the program book, is | 


was also making her American 
debut as an adult artist, having 
completed her studies in Europe 


after making some appearances in_ 
her native America as a child vio- . 


linist. She studied with a pupil of 
Auer and was herself a pupil ot 
Ysave for three years. She had 
chosen a rather thankless. vehicle 
for her homecoming, but it was 
evident .that she has a thorough 


equipment as a violinist. Her tech- 
nique, which was well tested by 


Malipiero’s work, should be ade- 
quate for all purposes. She has a 
strong sense of rhythm. a good feel- | 
ing for form and a fine musical | 
intelligence. So far as one couid | 


of the Customary descriptive sort.; judge, her tone is warm and pure, | 
Hindemith has endeavored to ap-| though not especially broad: but 
proximate by musical means that) the score to which she had com- 


emotional state which is aroused in 


mitted herself gave little opportu- 


the onlooker” by Griinewald’s Isen- nity for playing that would bring 
heim Altar. But that is precisely | out virtues of tone. On the whole, 


what all composers of program music| 


one got the impression that an ex- 


have done, when they were writing) ceptional talent might have been a 
anything more serious than “Kitten! employed to better purpose. 
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FADED TEXT 


For his concluding number, Mr.| It is of some interest to note that TTR ae) Se, monerminrag irre 
Burgin submitted the “New World” | less than a month ago Paris heard the | | ig udeca’ in eke wrth ihe 
Symphony, in E minor, of Dvorak, first performance of a symphonic poem i | ie, ' i 


ph sic . for al S ‘dious spots s ~ | 
thereby displaying a strong sense ot | by Rene Guillon after Flaubert’s “Ten~- : ficiently rite ln fa " iar cishiy May i | 
contrast—perhaps even a sense of  tationyde St. Antoine.” Flaubert, in | 


, , | tition, 
ois | his turn, confessed himself to have been : : mw ‘¢chell’ "2 
humor. It was surprising how goog Bien SOM*enacing oy Breughel eh Miss Mitchells Playing 
the. subje¢t, which he saw in 1845 in : | 


; | | >» | Not long ago we were hearing a new 
in Boston for some years, sounded Italy... The writing in Hindemith’s Symphony of Malipiero and. yesterday 
after the intellectual exercises of symphony is, as always with this com- 3 Mi yes y 


Messrs, Malipiero and Hindemith. It poser, highly interesting. The counter- : ceaites wate 4 vi ‘gifted. counmaaun gen 
is of course fashionable to sniff at point is sturdily and intelligently enterprising young American, Viola 
the “New World” Symphony. Let us’ wrought. The composer has not, on : 3 


Mitcheli, to play for the first time in 
mos be deceived by the pretensions | ime rgn) hand, been begutled by is the United States the difficult and often 
of superior persons. Malipiero and Own facility in invention. He has kept : 


tied unrewarding solo part. Taken in its’ 
Hindemith have built two fine skele- the emotional purpose of each move- | 9 (i? f entirety the Seneerta is less genlal | 
tons which rattle very impressively: ment clearly in front of him. As a re- Z 
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t th d dignity of the slow than the Symphony. The first move- 
Dvorak has clothed his skeleton with SWt the Patios ane eee pment”) has : * , ment displays at the outset an engag- 
flesh and blood and has: breathed movement  ( c n r : 1O a itc e .) ost ing liveliness, the more welcome yes- 
flesh. te nad has | rea © been beautifully expressed. Hindemith terday becaues of ite place atten 
into it the reath of life. Mr, Burgin has not been only “cerebral” (that club mith’s somewhat labored version of the | 
gave a sensitive and musical “read- with which he has been so frequently 


. . . 5 
| , . Temptation of St. Anthony. But thi 
ing” of the work, free of sentimen- beaten) in this work; he has written In Malipiero 5 movement soon descends into feo aeaa 
tality or hokum:; and the orchestra, an unusually fine and poetic symphony. and unrelieved acridity, The second 
which had sounded teatative in the It should be heard soon again. t: division is lyrical as such things are 
Hindemith item, returned him in the Mr. Burgin’s conducting of this con- : oncerto rated nowadays, but yesterday it came 
‘symphony a performance worthy of cert was throughout in the best of taste : and went, leaving no abiding impres- 
Mites virtuosic standard. and skill, He had invariably in mind ee éion. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT that the composer’s wishes should be The third offers a taxing cadenza to | 
consulted and expressed at all times. : } oT ae i sihighk Mass Mitchell rose superbly, andi 

The eighth regular concert of the At no time was’ this more apparent : BY WARREN STOREY SMITH in’ this movement comes for a time 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was £1V€N than in the Malipiero concerto. Th° Greatly daring. Richard Buroi _,, golmething ‘of the nostalgie quality of | 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. soloist, Viola Mitchell, seemed also to : _uFeatly daring, Kichard Burgin had ftne symphdny. The end is brilliant and | 
Richard Burgin was the conductor, The agree, and with the ease of her playing ‘ianned for the Symphony concerts i Wiss Mitchéll, who had thus far found 
soloist yesterday was the young violin- gnqg the beauty of her tone, it was evi- 


: cf fe qweel ile Swantic . it her listeners a little baffled, now won 
ist, Viola Mitchell, The program W&S gent that the concerto had an excel- 3 , this" week noe nis direction 4! ¢rom them much hearty applause. 
follows: i. ' i lent interpretation. As a concerto it is | programme wholly ot novel pieces, | As it happens, the People’s Symphony 
Sere. oeLONY. a oe admirably constructed. Even the ca~ Dinficulties of preparation, however, 1 Orchestra had announced Dvorak’s 
Dvorak denza of the last movement, which ‘nused hi ia’! ® . : ; | “New World’ Svmphony for its con- 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor, “From the| seemed too long, showed great profi- ‘ imdb. Mm to abandon the Symphony cert in Jordan Hall tomorrow after- 
Bem world oe . \ciency in the writing for the solo in- et the late Carl Nielsen, leaving on} era N Maia het SS | 
»Hindemith and Malipiero, each in his|<tryment. This concerto also should : ie ft Hida Mie” A noon some time before Mr. Burgm 
own way, have come in for a great deal|have a second hearing. On the first ape ery PORN et eames || haat von hy haha = $ ohgeteaes Pome)" 
pik ; i" : : | ‘ are: 4 a etek ae : eht. S lere w ye Par 
of publicity, although neither of them Rico ag Ry Meg tege: Mel gto Phen : : a, and the violin concerto oj cH. thes “eucceusiy e‘dacve hae 
sought or wanted it. Only this week ing. Malipiero kept in ‘mind that a rea sa i | oh ? which for some listeners has quite out- 
Furtwangler has resigned from his va-|concerto must display the qualities of ; ‘rom the New World? as final balm |} ved ite onetime Sp>et i ae 
rious exalted posts in the Third Reich, the soloist, but at the same time he for tender ears, aN ; Sage ethene ship eat ipirwtpishidps 
being constrained to do so because of wrote completely dignified music. _ ‘ha atfactions ot (ial ce Tne 
his defence of Hindemith. A short time The audience showed appreciation, ssa Rind’ part thie’ apptaeiie may well 
ago Malipiero’s latest opera was banned which was well deserved, of Miss Mit- : HINDEMITH’S SYMPHONY fhe gee arta maa tae ‘écawnitiatl: nie lai Cm 
in Italy; and the premiere of his “Sette Chell’s playing, for she is an excellent : TG doin Hacks Glan) | : fiche ta iP aibile munate 4 ) , « 
Canzoni” in Paris in 1920 was a stormy Vilinist, but it turned with undisguised : Re P bl dat “fl Rennooy tbat ind es | ee et eae reo ee 
affair. However uncomfortable for the sreed to listen to Dvorak’s “New World.” Phin ea se aan be pict ‘Ais unperformed pal wie “ok in shite eal ’ nid | shu Ny 
composers, this is no pity if it serves to Two interesting, but decidedly new, Sane caein de} | Maler, has caused sie aeet filled most acceptably a dif- 
arouse interest in their works. scores may have tired the Friday af- : “ed ci e pother In tne Katherland. feult roie, 
Few more notable and interesting aye niioe ge There piv kf pata} | pay ai Wee ig lg ne bd eva i rb : 
modern compositions have been he endency compare the Hindem WiThulin® ities (rg orate eee eed j 
en Phan p Hindemith’s ral ney — pied may which Pr vg oes ib piso ) ; i Fetal po a shin himself | First Boston Performance 
played yesterday in Symphony hall. The |™@te ana, even if unavoidable, hardly : Catt: WateA saris dn donee ae ee - 
SES ere” Cv aPbony hall. The |i ‘The Doak Symphony was om felt called upon to resign his condue- | At Week-End Concerts 
opera, “Mathis der Maler,” was inspired t© hear again. Its humor, when it shows contttectian ith f nm and to sever his || lQ Le: 
by three altar-piece paintings by Mat- 2Y, seems now a Dit kittenish; and fisbe,. 'etcebe ate the Chamber of Cul- y 
thias Grunewald, the 16th century Ger- Dvorak went in for pompous ‘endings, . eieh hal erie Sete 1 kha Srishg Mle i Soe aa! ICHARD BURGIN, who relieves 
man painter. The symphony Bi id but the music still has vitality and bn hdleregs be oe sol talus Nile Dr, Koussevitzky of his conduc- 
the moods of the three pictures with beauty. Mr. Burgin and the orchestra thik darkisiles: woke uke ee torial duties this week at the 
marvellous simplicity and claritv. The 8@Ve it a very fine performance. raged anyone ony " coun have out- concerts of the Boston Symphony 
most graphic, however, is the one in- , 2 orchestra will go on a western : hlandly tonal. The mana er 1. te" | Orchestra, will introduce to local audi- 
spired by the Temptation of St. An- “ip next week, so that the next pair tWo movements je lofie un) ote ftst |) ences novelties by Hindemith and Mali- 
thony. This Egyptian hermit coulq f Concerts will take place Dec. 21 and and the most that com ne clevating. || piero, The German composer wil}. be 
never suffer enough. He was tortured 22, The program will be as follows: : thetimet Ih thar a0 pi Pie ae i? represented by a symphony comprising 
at sorts of demons and was yet ex- “Bie. Ben enna ae ort al Toch’s Putting into tone his Nisan! gig three movements from this new opera, 
emeély vexed when, emerging from his Ww ; ation antasy on the. three’ fithela® in: Wi xveted 1beh Ge “| “Mathis der Maler,’”’ which is based .on 
retreat, he escaped martyrdom under estminster Chimes: Hill's _Symphony | altar-piece, Hindemith has « fn “entury | the life of the sixteenth century German 
the Emperor Maximian. ; No. 1 and Saint-Saens’ Symphony in give his music a medieval. jiirived to | »ainter, Matthias Gruenewald. The Vio- 
| . C minor, } A. W. W. | | beastie ph Ach mu “| lin Concerto which Malipiero contributes 
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is also of recent vintage and was played “avoid repetition, yet remain co- 
for the first time in Brussels early last/herent, how they yield facilely to fugato 
year by Viola Mitchell, who makes her and imitation as in the development of 
American debut at tomorrow’s concert. the first movement or in the section bhe- 
The performance of the Hindemith fore the appearance of the chorale in the 
work is singularly apropos since it is right last. 
now the nucleus of a serious politico- 
artistic controversy in Nazi Germany. It is essential, perhaps, to mention that 
When it was first brought out by Furt- the three movements of ‘“‘Mathis der 
waengler on March 12 there was a susur- Maler” are based on the triptych painted 
rous of discontent in certain quarters of by Gruenewald for the Isenheim altar at 
‘to its modernism and certain moral Colmar in Alsace. This is not, however, 
‘aspects, but it was on the whole well program music in a strict sense. The 
‘yeceived—a circumstance which is re- paintings condition the material, and in- 
‘flected in the immediate publication of fluence, but do not determine, the form. 
large and small scores, piano four-hand To understand Hindemith’s feelings in 
reduction, and a phonograph recording. the matter, we had best recall the ob- 
With repeated performances of the worx, servation of Rousseau that music does 
to the number of over forty, however, not “represent .. . objects directly, but | 


opposition grew to such an extent as to awakens in the soul the same sentiments | 
result not only in the virtual expulsion|we experience in seeing them.” Com- | 
of the composer but also in the sympa-|posers after Rousseau’s day have sought |! 
thetic resignation of Furtwaengler and|to exceed this limitation, but Hinde-| 


Kleiber from their Berlin Philharmonic/mith has been quite faithful to the doc- 


posts. trine. He conveys here through sound | 


— the emotions he experienced in beholding 


While these events may seem irrele- the Isenheim triptych. Thus, the first | 


vant to a discussion of Hindemith’s Movement, after “‘The Angelic Concert,”’ 
music, and are so in one respect, they has been described as ‘‘festive’’; the sec- 
serve admirably to establish the com- 0nd. “The Entombment,” as ‘‘elegiac’’; 
poser’s artistic integrity. Hindemith 4nd the last, “The Temptation of St. An- 
does not yield to the ‘Nazi philosophica] thony”’ has been justly interpreted as rep- 


art.” From the examination of the im the contrasting sections. It is inter- 
music to be played tomorrow it becomes esting to note how the moods of the 
manifest that in face of the external three pictures—joy, sorrow, conflict— 
political changes his stylé remains essen- COrrespond with the fast-slow-fast ideal 


tially unaltered. Some would differ with of the classical symphony. 
To emphasize the church references, | 


this assertion, but we are inclined to b 
agree with Roger Sessions who points which are also present in other Hinde- | 
ou: in a really intelligent article in the Mith works (notably “Marienleben” and 
current issue of Modern Music, that the ©@#ncta Susanna’), the composer has in-. 
composer’s aims are quite the same in corporated two hymns: in the first move- 
this work as in his previous output. Mr. ment, appropriately ‘Es sungen drei. 
Sessions mentions, among these aims, !nsel’’ | Three Angels Sang’) which 
the problem of “establishing his music|@CCUrs in different places with varying 
on the basis of a solid and unmistakable {guration, and ‘Laude Sion Salvatorem” 
tonal center” (however modern the har- Which appears in the woodwinds sur- 
mony), We might add to this still an- rounded by the principal themes in the 
other of Hindemith’s strivings, namely, }@St movement before the final Hallelu- 

to prohe deeply into the heritage of the jah of the brass, 
Past in an effort to recapture those, my, Malini Hera 

qualities of coherence and continuity lin A alipiero concerto, though also 
for example, which the white heat of rem portant as it comes from Italy’s lead- 
modern romanticism has obscured. | hs aie ee is overshadowed by the 
Others have concerned themselves ee the tin: and the political associations 
ot with the same result. Hinde-| ese grounds tor 
‘mith’s frank about-face is not in the as over the Italian composition and 
‘Nature of a fadism, a “neo-ism.’’ He is a M et to remind Symphony-goers that 
above all a composer of the modern era, in ro blero Symphony was given earlier 
and, though he seeks classic formule, ¢ © season by Dr. Koussevitzky, and 
he is by nature a romanticist in the line-,| omkented upon in these columns, Suf- 
age of Brahms and Strauss. Observe, #8 it to mention that the concerto is 
nowever, how neatly he recaptures ih rather conventional in form and in the 
jong melodic line, say of Bach, Mozart, Seog pete usua] style which offers much 
i pass will, Grecorian Chant, notably in, 7°88 rs the problematic than the music 
e two princ!pal tiiemes of the first and Prev ously discussed. This music may 
last movements—the first of the latter |B referred to as of ‘‘today” since anyone 
eee ae powerfully by full strings in rad - solent “ante nding ge with re- 
n broad recitative style. An in-]*© gress wi i- 
t J An in piero’s utterances extremely wallabies 
oe experiment may be made, in problem does arise when we seek to clas- 
cheek connection, by comparing the sify the composer. Basically he is allied 
| wd ms of any one of these themesto the impressionists. But his extensive 
i th eae of Bach. Notice in both cases use of harmonic and melodic fourths and 
pal ad are calculated, in their evasion of rhythms that date from Stravinsky, 
ences, for extended lines; how place him in the category of the so-called 
‘“‘ultra-moderns.”” Neither the conserva- 
tives nor the modernists, however. will 
receive him wholeheartedly within their 
ranks. A. V. B, 


“ 
outlook which Germans demand in their resenting the conflict of forces, Pages 
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At Long Last 
Burgin Wins 

His Audience 
Woef (hF4 Taam 


New and Old Music Notably 
Played at the Boston 
Symphony Concert 


‘and shrewd pract cality. They know 
how thoroughly Burgin can master the: 
mest complicated orchestral score and 


thée’modern orchestra playing it. T 
have not forgotten how at five minutes 
notice he led creditable performances 


| two of Schénberg’s wor 
nent visitor fell suddenly ill. 
member the ardent presentation of Sioe- 
lius’s first symphony under his leader- | 


ks when that emi.” 
They re-. 


ship a few years ago, or the sensitive | 
plaving of Vaughan-Williams’s “Pasto- | 


ral’ Symphony more recently. 


Yesterday for the first time, it seemed, 


the audience applauded him heartily for 
his interpretative and conductorial gifts 
and not because of affection for a famil- 


iar figure. It could do little else, consid- 
ering the imaginative setting-forth of 


'‘Hindemith’s Symphony, ‘Mathis der 


By Moses Smith 
ROM the eighth pair of concerts, 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra Dr. kKoussevitzky took his 
first leave of the season-—d scount- 
inet & one-number absence while Henry 
Fichheim led the orchestra in the per- 
formance of his own compcs.iiion a 
few weeks ago. In January, aS was an- 
nouneed when the conductor returned 
from Europe, he will yield the podium to 


Adrian Boult for two weeks and to Stra-. 


vinsky for another. There is reason tO 
believe, furthermore, that Richard ®Bur- 
gin, who conducted yesterday afternoon, 
will have another pair of concerts before 
the season is done, perhaps even two 
pairs. Thus do the trustees of the cr- 
chestra and Dr. Koussevitzky dispose of 
two needs: first, to enliven and vary the 
course of the concerts .\by inviting impor- 
tant musicians as guests; secondly, to 
relieve the strain that rests on one who 
is required to conduct for twenty-four 
weeks in Boston and several weeks on 
the arduous road. Fortunately there is 
no danger of abandoning the policy of 
(substantially) a single conductor in 
charge of the concerts in favor of the 
system of part-time conductors and guest 
conductors that has beset the New York 
and, more recently, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestras; a system that Olin Downes of 
the Times quite justifiably referred to as 
a vaudeville show. 

Mr. Burgin has been none too cordially 
ereeted on the occasions of his annual 
short journey from his violin desk to the 
conductor’s stand There has been praise 
but it has been all too faint. Both ama- 
teur and professional listeners have con- 
descended to him with a kindness that 
was only the more wounding. .He has 
been regarded not as a guest conductor, 
but as a concert-master fulfilling the du- 
ties of his office by relieving his chief at 
moment of need. Now his name appears 
in the program-bookKs as assistant con-, 
ductor, which may sound better or worse, 
according to the meaning attached to that 
appellation. 

I have believed for many years that 
Mr. Burgin has deserved more serious 
consideration. Those who know him well 
regard him not only as a sensitive and 
talented violinist, familiar, in addition, 
with the varied duties of a concert-mas- 
ter; but also as a musician and interpre- 
ter of keen understanding, warm spirit 


Mailer,” a difficult work which, under Bur- 


gin’s direction, was presented with excep- 
tional] clarity. The instrumental sonori- 
ties were powerfully massed, yet always 
by a controlling hand. The details and 
larger lines of the contrapuntal web were 
never obscured. 

Although the music-making was at no 
time matter-of-fact, neither did it lose 
coherence. Listening, in this version, to 
the crystal-clear polyphony of Hindemith 


and to his masterful and individualized 


handling of old subjec:-matter and old: de- 
vices (for example, the two old chants, 
or the use of the old church modés), 
one pondered again the imponderable be-. 
havior of our New York friends who, 
earlier in the vear, dismissed the score. 
as muddled and unimportant. 

Even if he had a less grateful task 
in the Malipers concerto, Mr. Burgin} 
seemed to discharge it with equivalent: 
conscientiousness and responsiveness. 
The essential duty of conductor and or- 
chestra is here to throw into relief the 


complicated and difficult solo part, played 
yesterday by Miss Viola Mitchell. Her 
labor, tov, was rather thankless, even 
though it was of her own choosing. At 
best, she could divert attention from in- 


'trinsically irritating music to her fluent 
‘technic, exceedingly accurate intonation 
(frequently submitted to severe tests 


during the course of the concerto) and, 
in general, her powers of musical com- 
prehension. Her tone seemed small and 


‘thin: but it is questionable whether 4 


Heifetz could have produced much more 


fullness. 


The beginning of the Dvorak “New 


World’? Symphony had, at Mr. Burgin’s 


hands, a singularly arresting. .quality, : 


‘largely because of the unwonted fullness, 


and resonance of the lower strings. 
There were other details and methods of 
treatment that made _ this ‘reading ’ 
memorable—fine balance of instruments, 
sympathetic choice and maintenance of 
tempi, careful regard for the melodic 


‘outlines. If now and again the playing. 


sdemed to lack zest—and these occasions 
were rare—the charge ‘may be laid 
plaus:bly to the childish ineptitudes 0. 
which the score contains more than | 
scattering traces. 
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Furtwaengler 
Quits in Clash 


On Nazi Musie 


Berlin Municipal Opera 
equel | 
Dispute 


Kee to’ Leave Reich 


Musician Asks Release 
From Current Contracts 


By The Associated Press 
BERLIN, Dec. 4.—Wilhelm Furt- 
waengier resigned today as leader of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
and conductor of the Municipal Opera 
because of the intense storm resulting 
from his championship of the coin- 
poser Paul Hindemith. He also re- 
signed from the position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Nazi Chamber of Culture, 
which had banned Hindemith’s opera 
“Matis the Painter’ and had de- 
nounced him as a “cultural Bolshevist.”’ | 
The resignations, embodied in letter | 
to Propaganda Minister Paul. Jaseph | 
Goebbels and Premier Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering of Prussia, were regarded 
as dealing severe blows to German 
music and the prestige of the Cultura! 
Chamber, which virtually. céntrols the 
theater. 
Kleiber to Resign 


Erich Kleiber, famous orchestra 
conductor and composer, also an- 
nounced that he had requested re- 
lease from his contracts with the 
Opera and the Philharmonic. He said: 
“Herr Furtwaengler and I agreed sev- 
eral weeks ago we would stick to- 
gether. That now means a matter 
of honor.” 

The position of the two musicians 
is that under Nazidom they have had 
little artistic freedom of choice, be- 
ing forced to get official approval for 
even the details of their plans of 
production. Art, they say, cannot 
mix with politics. 

Kleiber’s plans were indefinite, but 
his wife, formerly Ruth Goodrich, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, said they intended 
ultimately to leave Germany. Kleiber 
is an Austrian. Mrs. Kleiber, who is 


‘| Music; wire’ dire ¢ 


Defied Nazi Boycot : 
A split in the Reich Chamber of 
sequences” immi- 
nent? for ‘Wilhtlm Purtwaengler, was 
reported from Berlin last week, after 
the conductor had defended Paul Hin- 
domith. against a Nazi boycott. The 
Chamiber of Culture, which controls 
the theater and opera, had banned 
Hindemith’s composition in his latest 
opera “Mathis the Painter,” calling the 
comopser an opportunist who praised 
a Jew’s hame. 

The Nazis’ real grievance against 
Hindemith apparently is his marriage 
to a Jewess and his having played 
abroad with Simon Goldmann, former 
Berlin -Philharmonic violinist, and 
Emanuel Fuermann, ‘cellist, previously 
of the Berlin Academy of Music, both 
“non-Aryans.’’ To conseal this motive 
the Nazis have attacked Hindemith's 
works as not in the spirit of their 
“Weltanschauung” (world outlook). 

Tem days ago, in “The Deutsche 
Allgemeine’ Zeitung,” Furtwaengler 
warned the Nazis not to defame 
Hindemith for the purpose of driving 
him out of the country. “What would 
become of German mus‘e # political 
denunciation should interfere with 
art?” he demanded. The Nazis replied 
that “the efficia) utterances of the 
Nazi movement are not political. .de- 
nunciations,” and branded Hindemith 
a “cultural Bolshevist.” 

Excerpts Played Here 

Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der Mahler,” 
based on the life of the painter 
Matthias Gruenewald, featured the 
opening program of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society at 
Carnegie Hall in September, under 
the direction of Otto Klemperer. 

Furtwaengler, who is forty-eight 
years old, was guest conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 
1925 and regular:conductor in the 
two succteding years. He aroused 
music circles here to some wrath 1n 

1932 when, in ® Berlin speech, he 
likened American symohony orches- 
tras to “pet puppies, which one keeps 
without any inner necessity.” Later 
he exvilained that he had been think - 
ing of pet dogs as “the best eroomed 
and best cared for.” , 7 

-Purtwaengler and =  Klciber join 


, Klemperer, Bruno Walter and Fritz 


‘Busch in conflict with the Nazi. 


‘authorities. Walter, also well known | 
n the United States, broke with the | 
Nazis ‘last year when a Leipzig con- 
cert he had scheduled was banned. | 


twenty-five, was once a school teacher 


in Iowa. 


Viola Mitchell |s 
Brill a) Debut 
0¢7)(93Y, 
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RICHARD: BURGIN, conduct- 
ing the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the concerts of the 
current week end, presented two 
notable new works, Hindemith’s 
symphony, “Mathis der Maler,” 
and Maliniero’s Concerto for 
violin and $rchestra. 

Dvorak’s symphony, “From the 
New World,” was substituted for 
another projected new symphony 
by the Danish composer, Carl 
Nielsen. As might have been 
anticipated, rehearsing time did 
not suffice for the preparation of 
three new and difficult works. 

Viola Mitchell, American violin- 
ist, made her American debut in 
the concerto of Malipiero. Miss 
Mitchell’s technic Is flawness, her 
tone a thing of beauty. She is 
thoroughly at home in the con- 
temporary musical idiom, as wit- 
ness the persuasive and under- 
standing manner in which she 
played Malipiero. The musician- 
ship and the natural .feeling for 
the music which her playing evi- 
denced, promise her a brilliant 
future, 

a + ® 

MALIPIERO’S concerto gives 
the reviewer much to praise. The 
slow movement is probably the 
high point. Few recent works 
have presented an equal amount 
of sheer loveliness. 

In the unusual structure of the 
last movement Malipiero proved 
himself effective where a thou- 
sand others might have failed. 
The rhythmic first part, for or- 
chestra alone, led naturally and 
Surely to the cadenza. The 
cadenza, in turn, was not merely 
a vehicle for violinistic display, 
but really had something to say. 
The succeeding slow measures, 
followed the subtly increasing 
rhythmic activity, led in a sure 
and straight course to the final: 
climax, 


| If the first movement was the 
least interesting of the three, it 
at least provided a sure point 
trom which to go on in natural 
ascent to the two greater move- 
ments which were to follow, 
m * *. 

IT IS DIFFICULT to: choose 

between this work and Hinde- 


mith’s symphony... Fortunately one 
T) ONY does not need to make such a 


choice. This is true flesh and 
blood stuff, not the mere musical 
abstraction of which one has 
heard so much, from Hindemith 
himself as from others. It is not 
program music, it takes its point 
of departure rather from the 
same sound base from which pro- 
gram music once sprang. Broadly 
generalized moods are suggested 
by the pircutes of Gruenewald’s 
altarpiece. These moods are then 
‘given expression by the com- 
poser. Of realistic pictorial 
quality; more often questionable 
than not. There is none, 

Beyond such previous works 
as have been heard in Boston, 
Hindemith has succeeded in this 
symphony. 

The “New World” symphony 
again proved its popularity with 
the audience to such a degree 
that the rule against applause 
between movements was broken, 

Mr. Burgin’s abilities as con- 
ductor continue toincrease. Even 
more than last vear he showed 
insight into the inner nature of 
his music. He has freed hime- 
self entirely from inhibitions. 


By Alfred H. Meyer 


THIS BEING the week of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s annual Fall va- 
cation, Richard Burgin, concert 
master and assistant conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orch- 
estra, is in charge. 


His program embraces three 
pieces new to Boston, including 
Paul Hindemith’s symphony, 
“Mathis de Maler,” and brings 
also an American artist who is 
making her American’ debut, 
Viola Mitchell. 


When Paul Hindemith first 
achieved fame he was thought in 
many quarters to be’ traveling 
swiftly on a sure road to the high- 
est place among contemporary 
comiposers. Since that time the 
voyager has found himself beset 
by unsuspected pitfalls, not all of 
which he was able to avoid. 
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Huge works in opera and 
oratoric form met with less than 
the anticipated success. Unfortu- 
nate subjects for such works were 
at times partially to blame. But 
in the past works have occasion- 
ally been counted masterpieces, in 
Spite of poor subjects and poor 
libretti, by the sheer strength and 
beauty of their musical content. 

Hindemith has also written 
quantities of “Gebrauchsmusik,” 
\yhich is music intended to serve 
some immediate utilitaran pur- 
pose. With such music. a com- 
poser is not likely to pass many 
milestones on the road to immor- 
tality. Nevertheless. Bostonians 
noted that the “Konzertmusik” 
for strings and brass, played here 
in 1931 and 1932, was not a music 
on the evidence of which its 
composer could be counted as out 
of the running. Others, with a 
strongly developed historical 
sense, were quick to observe that 
90 per cent of the music of Bach, 
as Of all his contemporares, was 
also decidedly “Gebrauschsmu- 
sik.” Upon which fact they pon- 
pered, 

® o ® 

HINDEMITH’S new symphony, 
“Mathis der Maler” (Mathis 
the Painter’) to be o»layed at 
this week’s symphony concert, 
has received considerable favor- 
able comment. The work is 
really a group of three move- 
ments from a projected opera of 
the same name. 

The “Mathis” of this symphony 
and opera is the painter Mathias | 
Gruenewald, who was a native in 
Alsace and Western Germany be- 
tween 1500 and 1530. Very little 
is known of his life. Dr. A. Gro- 
ner, in a monograph on Gruene- 
wald’s masterpiece, the paintings | 
of the Isenheim altar, contents | 
himself with this scant  bio- | 
graphic material: 

“He was’ probably born at 
Aschaffenburg, sometime between 
1470 and 1485. He was probably 
about ten years younger than 
Hans Holbein, about the same 
age as Albrecht Duerer, and 
about ten years older then Martin 
Luther. He worked chiefly in his 
native city, and after 1524 in| 
Mainz as court painter to the 
Archbishop, the Cardinal Albrecht 
von Brendenburg. It is thought 
that his activity can be traced to 
the end of the fifteen-twenties.” 


DR. GRONER unhesitatingly 
places him beside Holbein and 
Duerer in ‘mportance, adding, 
“It may be tha. Gruenewald 
is the greatest of this brilliant 
trio of German artists.” 

Gruenewald’s most important 
work is the four-winged altar- 
piece which .he painted for the 
Antonian monastery at Isenheim 
in Alsace. The nine paintings 
which once made up this altar- 
piece are now on view at the 
Unterlinden Museum at Colmar. 
Of these paintings, Hindemith 
has chosen three as subjects for 
the three movements of his sym- 
phony: (1), Engelkonzert (An- 
gels’ Concert); (2), Grablegung 
(Entombment); (3), Versuchung 
des heiligen Antonius (Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony). 

Hindemith does not attempt 
realistic portrayal of the subject 
matter of these pictures. Rather, 
with his modern linear counter- 
point, with much use of the old 
church modes, with a few quo- 


tations from the _ ecclesiastical 


melodies of the Middle Ages, he 
aims to induce moods similar to 
those induced by the pictures. A 
brief description of the pictures 
ice therefore in order. 
* 7 wR 

I. ANGELS’CONCERT—A mul- 
titude of angels are singing and 
playing. In the foreground a 
large figure of a kneeling angel, 
with rapt expression on its face, 
is playing a gamba. The back- 
ground is architectural in the 
late gothic style. A note of jubi- 
lation pervades the atmosphere, 
Adjacent pictures give the rea- 
son. The general subject is that 
Of the nativity of the Christ. 

Hindemith begins the move- 
ment solemnly. Presently trom- 
bones gently intone an old Can- 
tus Firmus over: which he writes 
the words, “Es sungen drei En- 
gel,” literally “There Sang three 
angels.” A stately development 
of this theme furnishes the in- 
troduction. In the body of the 
movement, the first section is 
based On a bright cheerful theme 
first announced. by flutes and 
violins; the second section. slight- 
ly more lyric in character, is in- 
troduced by a melody in strings; 
the final section, fugato, combines 
both. A festal, joyous mood per- 
vades the whole. 

II—Entombment—In the pic- 
ture the body of the dead Christ, 


the marks of his suffering realis- 
tically portrayed, occupies Most of 
the space. The disciple John is 
supporting the upper part of the 
body. The mother Mary and 
Magdalen are weeping over it. 

Hindemith’s treatment is ele- 
giac, The two themes follow each 
other in quick succession. The 
rhythm of a slow dirge prevails. 
throughout, — 

IlIl.—The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony.—The aged saint (patron 
of the monastery at Isenhelm) 
has fled into the Vosges moun- 
tains. He has long since over- 
come the temptations of femin- 
ine allurements . Now Satan is 
tempting him with the scriptural 
seven devils who are worse than 
himself. Gruenewald presents the 
saint as prostrate on the ground 
and terrifically beset by hideous- 
ly montrous personifications of 
seven vices: 1. Arrogance, as a 
giant bird; 2. Greed, in the form | 
of a dragon; 3. Lasciviousness, a| 
marsh turtle with a human face; | 
4. Envy, a leprous ape; 5. In- 
temperance, the jaws of a croco- 
dile; 6. Anger, a terrible mon- 
ster with a threatening eye, the 
horns of a moose and armed 
with a club; 7. Indolence, an 
old hag with a red night cap. 

ES ae 


THE LEGEND has it that at 
the end of the temptation a 
bright light appeared, drove off 
the demons, and the wounded 
Anthony was made whole. In the 
corner of the picture an inscrip- 
tion records the words of the 
Saint: “Dear Jesus, where wert 
Thou that Thou wert not with 
me at the first to succor me and 
to heal my wounds?” 

This Latin inscription Hinde- 
mith also places at the beginning 
of his third movement. The 
movement is far more broadly 
and boldly developed than the 
other two. The terrific tensions 
of Gruenewald’s picture Hinde- 
mith also achieves. The rhythmi- 
cally free unison passages of the 
beginning can probably be iden- 
tified with the agonized saint. 
In the succeeding faster section | 
with its progressive theme and its 
hacking rhythmie accompaniment. 
One can surely feel the assults of 
the fiends. This leads to exhaustive 
and highly varied development. 
The movement ends with a ecli- 
mactic treatment of the “Lauda 


Sion Salvatorem” followed by a 
Jubilant “Alleluia.” 3 


The symphony was first: played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Furtwaengler, 
March 12, 1934, It was played 
this fall by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 
The performance of this week is 
the first in..Boston. | 

* * * 


VIOLA MITCHELL, vouthful 
American violinist, studied with 
Sevcik, Auer and Ysaye. The 


latter always regarded her with 
special favor. She made her 
European debut at the age of 16. 
Her repertoire is large, with dis- 
tinct leanings toward the mod- 
ern, At this week’s concerts she 
will play, for the first time in 
America, the new Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra, by 4G. 
Francesco Malipiero. 

Malipiero’s concerto is dated 
Asolo, March 10, 1933. It is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Elizabeth S. Cool- 
idge. It was first performed by 
Miss Mitchell at a concert of the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, Pierre Monteaux conduct- 
ing, early in March, 1933. It is 
in three movements: Allegro: 
Lento, ma non troppo; Allegro. 
The last movement is unusual in 
that it begins with a long orches- 
tral development; continues im- 
mediately with a long and _ bril- 
liant cadenza for the violin; only 
at this point joins violin and or- 
chestra. The movement then 
passes through a variety of tempi 
and moods, 

* * * 

THE THIRD ITEM is Carl 
August Nielsen’s Fifth Sympho- 
ny, Opus 50. Nielsen (1865-1931) 
is a composer entirely new to 
Symphony Hall. He is generally 
regarded not only as the most 
important Danish composer of 
recent years, but as the leading 
modern composer of the three 
Scandinavian countries. Alfred 
Einstein has described him as 
“an individualistic, forceful, 
specifically Nordic contrapuntist, 
a melodist who writes in the folk 
style.” Einstein adds that Niel- 
sen belongs to that group of 
competent musicians who follow 
in the paths of the symphony, 
the chamber music, the choral 
music of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann,” 

Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony was 
completed January 15, 1922, at 
Copenhagen. 
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VIOLA MITCHELL, youthful American violinist who is 


making her American debut this week as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


Ninth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 21, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 22, at 8:15 o'clock 


CORELLI . . ; . Concerto Grosso No. 8, Op. 6 


(‘Christmas Concerto”’) , for String Orchestra with Organ 


Symphony No. 1, in B flat major, Op. 34 
ALLEGRO MODERATO, MA RISOLUTO 
MODERATO MAESTOSO 
ALLEGRO BRIQVQS@G 
_ “Big Ben,” Variation Fantasy on the 
Westminster Chimes 


(First performances) 


INTERMISSION 


SAINT-SAENS. j . Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 75 


ADAGIO; ALLEGRO MODERATO; POCO ADAGTIO 


ALLEGRO MODERATO; PRESTO; MAESTOSO; ALLEGRO 


[STEINWAY PIANO] 


‘The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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By Alfred H. Meyer 
DR. KOUSSEVITZKY being 
confined to his home with a cold 
since Wednesday morning, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducted the Fri- 
dayr and Saturday concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. The program consisted of 
Corelli's “Christmas Concerto” 
for Strings and Orchestra; Pro- 
fessor Hill’s First Symphony, in 
B-flat; Ernst Toch’s “Big Ben” 
Variations, in first perform- 
ance; and Saint-Saens’ Sym- 
phony in C minor. 

Dr. Toch’s piece begins and 
ends with the familiar tune of 
the Westminster chimes, played 
on orchestral “belis.’ The inter- 
vening variations show great in- 
genuity and variety of treatment. 
Near the end they blossom forth 
into a complicated fugue. Many 
of them are highly poetical. A 
few are merely clever. But all 
are decidedly interesting. 

It is noteworthy that while this 
work is written in a highly “ad- 
vanced” idiom, so musically does 
Dr. Toch treat his material that 
(save in the more cacophanous 
portions of the fugue) one is 
never conscious of the idiom. 
Apparently the more experimen- 
tal stages of the new music are 
a thing of the past: more and 
more composers are using the in- 
novations of the last score of 
years persuasively and pleasur- 
ably. 

Mr. Burgin’s way with the vari- 
ations can not be better de- 
scribed than by saying that” he 
gave them a truly revealing per- 
formance. 


phony made as favorable an im- 
pression as it did at its two pre- 
| vious performances five and six 
‘years ago. Regarding the Ameri- 
can composer, Mr. Hill stated on 
this page a week ago: “Tell me 
ine generation and I will tell you 


PROFESSOR -HILL’S sym- 


the European composer by whom 
he is influenced.” 

Now while it is true that one 
can hear in his symphony back- 
grounds that can only have heen 
derived from the Parisians of the 
turn of the century, and also oc- 
casional suggestions of Strauss, 
whom Mr. Hill greatly admires, 
it is also true that the rhythms 
of the first movement, certain 
indefinable melodic turns of the 
slow movement, could only have 
heen conceived by an American 
of the nineteen-twenties. And 
the spirit which they breathe 
into the music transcends mat- 
ters of the derivation of idiom or 
style. Mr. Burgin’s reading of the 
score was highly sensitive. 

» ” * 

THE MANY and great beauties 
to be, found in Corelli's “Christ- 
mas Concerto,” are an example ° 
of the reason why Corelli was :o 
greatly admired by Bach. After 
two and a half centuries he is 
still admired. 

It is good to be reminded oc- 
casionally by actual performance 
‘that Saint-Saens was a greater 
composer than current comment 
is apt to admit. But Saint-Saens 
is placed into his proper niche 
by the fact that performance also 
reveals how much he. “dates”. 
The greatness of Pach and Bee- 
| thoven jis such that in the same 
sense they do not “date.” 

Toch’s ‘Big Bén’ Fantasy 

Ernst Toch’s “Big Ben,” a Varia- 
tion Fantasy on the Westminster 
Chimes, had its first performance at 
a concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Sanders Theater, Har- 
vard University, on the evening of 
Dec. 20. It also formed the center- 
piece of the program for the ninth 
pair of concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Dec. 21-22. Richard Burgin, 
the assistant conductor, took the 
baton for the first two of these con- 
certs, in place of Dr. Koussevitzky, 
who was indisposed. 


Toch, an exile from Central Eu- Nba pean yal aren vs sip lg 
rope, now lives and teaches in New | . moving pictures 
York. He has been orchestrally rep- |>28/#"0. Even audiences of the sym- 
: .. \phony concerts may remember his mu- 
resented previously in Boston by his |sic in connection with “Catherine the 
Piano Concerto, his Little Theater |Great’” and “The Private Life of Don 
Suite and his “Bunte” Suite. The peice Be ya» i. ai me aie 
idea for the present work came to S¢Blimenta: Eng m, called “Little 
him, he told the editor of the pro- po geeeltlgge cos Bg nr ee with 

hs Wig s dream. 
gram book, on a foggy night in Lon- |Qne mentions it, not only because it 
don last winter, when “the familiar |was a remarkabe musical expression of 
chimes struck the full hour, The /a nightmare, but because one part of 
theme lingered in my imagination fare lees TR gre i fantasy was strangely 
os a long while, and evolved into | Indeed the whole of this fantasy 
other forms, somehow still connected |has a pictorial and dream-like quality 
with the original one, until finally, |about it that can well be thought of 
like the chimes themselves. it seemed |in connection with an imaginative film, 


to disappear into the fog from which | 5°, Your on Westminzter bridae. Vague 
: ages emerged. I have sought to fix |anq restless shapes are successively 
this impression in my Variation jaroused. There is wit in the score and 
Fantasy. | feeling for the uncertain tempo of 
The preservation of this impres- |the age we live in. These moods are 
sion has involved a good deal of in- | Pr gp “pent is tar’too lena Teta 
genuity, considerable cleverness and | cjicntness of the material. ‘Loch has 
some able contrapuntal writing. But | previously, as he does now, exhibited a 
the score is uneven. Some of its in- | definite talent to write effectively de- 
spirations are quite brilliant; others ee rig me should not Best. this 

are dull and obvious. vergi ability lead him to run on too long. 
rope 1 it erging at Edward Burlingame Hill’s Symphony 
es on vulgarity. The work WaS| which has been played at these don- 


well received. 'certs twice before, is a quite different 


Edward Burlingame Hill’s Sym-j| kind of modern music. Mr, Hill has: 


phony in B flat, produced in 1928 | composed a symphony that can always 


by Dr. Koussevitzky, and repeate ‘be heard again with increased inter-: 
: P a est and pleasure. The competence with. 


in 1929, was revived at these con- 


the Boston concerts opened with a pre eg Mo gale jap Pesky trys 
Corelli's * ‘istmas” . Maga: ‘ & 
peenids Carl tmas” Concerto for gnonding changes in character through- 
Strings and organ—an irresolute nod | out. Moreover, Mr. Hill has a definite 
io the holiday—and closed with ability to write music that is popular 


Saint-Saéns’s Symphony in C minor, | With an audience. “The lascivious: 
Mr. Burgin conducted the entire . Pleasing of a lute” was Richard III's. 


4 | scornful reference to the effect of mu- 

rogra 
Program With authority, . L. A/S. _ Sic. But the power of pleasing an 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 7+  2udience is not one to be necessarily 
Yesterday afternoon the sinh ths oj despised. Both Mr. Hill and Mr. Toch 
iy season Was given by the Boston Sym; were 1n the audience yesterday. But 
Rueuy, Orchestra in Symphony hall. Richarg¢ the latter did not rise, though Mr. Bur- 
Gad ah conducted. since Dr, Koussevitzk in looked ; d nite bvi lv for 
Gan 114 . “he program WAS as follows: gin OOKe aroun qul 0 VIOUSLY 0 
Hill... Symphony Neocette Grosso No, ¢ him, and the former bowed from under 
Op. sy) «NO. 1 in B flat major: cover of the balcony where few could 

Toch,....“‘Big Ben,”’ Variation Fantasy on S€e him. 

the Westminster Chimes 


_ Ernst Toch, whose “Big Ben” fantasy 


was played yesterday for the first time Symphony. This work was_ received 
(also in Cambridge last night), is avery favorably on its first pero 
composer who has recent] in 1886 in London and, in spite 0 

AP scckcsae * any notions to the contrary, it is still 


reputation in another field than that 
: : i of 1886 said of 
of straight concert music. He has made rt ray neon Timasineatee: Hetener wil 


. : 3 | which the themes are developed and) 
certs. It was pleasant to hear again the ingeniousness of the orchestration 
this charming composition, full of | with its clever use of the piano, cannot 
agreeable ideas treated with resource but be admired. Mr. Hill contrasts his. 
snd imagination. The program of | movements intelligently. A rather mili-— 


Saint-Saens. Seeanster Chimes ; Mr, Burgin conducted the orchestra in | 

Op. 7g MPhouy in C minor, No. 84 masterly fashion, giving a clean and | 
nimble performance of the Toch and a. 
fine, sonorous. one of the Saint-Saens — 
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recognize a latent meaning, though not. 
couched in words.” It is unlikely that 


‘we today think of a symphony that is 


untitled in any such way. Yet the 
audience yesterday noticeably sab up at 
the well known theme of the adagio. IS 
this a sentimental movement? Cer- 
tainly nct as Mr, Burgin led it, Then 


TOCH’S “BIG BEN” 


As direct reference to the season the 


concert began with the so-called 
“Christmas” Concerto of Corelli, the 
eighth of the 12 concerti rrossi for 
strings that were the last work of the 
man who has been called the father of 


its sweetness had dignity. Is the finale’ modern instrumental music. ‘The re- 
pompous? At least it has the charming, maining numbers were appropriate In 


theme for wood winds to lighten it. 


spirit, and that is all that mattered, 


Corelli’s “Christmas” concerto, which ' of these the first was Edward Burlin- 


opened the concert, is very remote in | 
spirit from the general atmosphere of 
desperation which now afflicts so many 
people as that season approaches. One 
does not readily grasp the value of the 
organ in it, but it is a lovely piece 
to hear at any season. The concert 
next week (and one may wish Dr, Kous~ 
sevitzky a speedy recovery to conduct 
it), will bring the first performance in 
America of the Szymanowsky violin 
concerto No, 2, Albert Spalding, solo- 
ist. The program will begin with 
Mendelssohn's “Italian” Symphony and 
will end with the Fifth Symphony of 
Sibelius. A. W. W. 
? 


“BIG BEN 
PLAYED BY 
SYMPHONY 


———— nd 


First Performance of 


| = 'Toch’s Newest 


game Hill’s Symphony No. 1 in B-flat 
major, a piece now seven years old that 
deservedly has kept its place in the or- 
chestra’s repertory. ‘To this Symphony 
succeeded Ernst Toch’s “Big Ben,y a 
Variation Fantasy on the Westminster 
Chimes written in New York city dur- 
ing October and November of this 
year and played for the first time any- 
where at the Symphony Orchestra's 
concert in Cambridge last Thursday 
evening. 


At the end came Saint-Saen’s Sym- 


nhony in CG minor for organ and or- 
chestra, with its quasi-religious slow 
movement and festive conclusion. Yes, 
an appropriate programme, and one 
that happily suffered not, at all in per 
formance from the change in conduc 


tors, Not onlv as the concertmastei 


par excellence is Mr, Burgin an asset 


to the orchestra. 
Composer Present 


Mr. Toch’s “Big Ben’? should win ; 

retain popularity. Hiis statement 
quoted in the New York Time: , 
September and reprinted in Mr, Burl 
programme note that the piece — 
coneeived one shrouded, cloudy mid 
night near the Parliament buildings In 
London” served to put the listener } 
a receptive frame of mind, as did the 
initial sounding of the familiar chime. 
As the sub-title indicates, the piece 
in the form of free variations on the 
theme. 

Krom first to last there is resource fiul- 
ness and ingenuitv though withot 
nedantry, and in one episode for wind 
instruments there is songful beaut! 
of a kind all too rare in contemporary) 
music, The end, with its eerie tone: 
for violins in the highest register, ls 
faint sounding of the chimes and al- 
most inaudible roll upon. the snare 
drum, is poetic suggestion of a high 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | order, The distinguished Austrian 


Dr. Koussevitzky had designed the 
pre-Christmas programme of yester- 
day’s Symphony Concert, but the 
conducting of it fell to Richard Bur- 
gin. At the beginning of the after- 
noon it was announced from the 


stage that the conductor was suffer-. 


‘ing from a cold, and that Mr. Burgin 
would lead the orchestra in his stead. 


composer, who has taken up his resi- 
dence in New York, was present in ihe 
audience yesterday but failed to re- 
spond to Mr. Burgin’s repeated invi- 
tations to exhibit himself, 


Hill’s Symphony 


Mfr. Hill was present, too, and at the 
conclusion of his Symphony could bb 
observed bowing modestly from a sea’ 
in the balcony, Though one cannot 


eo 


itv, it is nevertheless individual. It. 


errant this Symphony complete original- 


reflects Mr. Hill's long-standing sym-| 
‘pathy with French music, but it has, | a . 
besides, an American’ forthrightness mon. Each is written for large or- 


. 
and, in the slow division, a touch of | chestra, and each is more remarkable 


American sentiment. ‘The themes are|f0r the manner in which it is put | 


freshly invented and skilfully treated, together than for emotional force, 


present performances should by no individual scores, felicitous in its 
means be the last. pleasantness of sound, inordinately 
If depth and passion are not required repetitive, but less derived from Eu | 
of Saint-Saens his C-minor Symphony ropean sources than oth f a 
can still give pleasure, especially in music sith his 

so sound and brilliant a performance “ha : ’ ‘ : 
as that of yesterday, by reason of its Saint-Saens theoretical learning 
logic, lucidity and surface charm, The was prodigious. He could turn out 
Paris premiere of this Symphony melody of a sort at any time, and— 
prompted Gounod fulsomely to hail by consummate use of all the tricks 
Saint-Saens as the French Beethoven, 12 the’ composer’s bag—expand any 
The French Mendelssohn would have given phrase into a_ pretentious) 
been juster and more accurate, fabric resplendent in polished in-! 
strumentation. Yet all his music is | 


Boston™Sympldhy TOyEREstra | clothed with a proverbial Gallic 


wo grace and charm. The Third Sym- 
Richard Burgin conducted the Bos-' phony is even better, though fie 


ton Symphony concert yesterday in from a great symphony in the sense 
place of Dr Koussevitzky, who is in- that those of Beethoven, Brahms and 
disposed. The program was composed , *!belius are masterpieces. The in- 
of what might be called “modified | Sy y7 > *,. 4yness. of the Third Sym- 
masterpieces,” to paraphrase Ww. Ss. phony. is the dryness. of a gents 


is | | wine; there is stimulation in spite 
Gilbert. Corelli's “Christmas” Con-} of persistent reiteration of themes, 


certo Grosso, No. 8, op. 6, was fol-; Just a touch of the perfumed un- 
lowed by Prof E. B. Hill’s First Sym- | guent that lubricates “My Heart at 
phony; “Big Ben,” Variation Fantasy | Thy Sweet Voices” is evident im the 
‘on the Westminster Chimes by Ernst | Symphony; the scherzo rollicks along 
‘Toch, and the Third Symphony of. with occasional flashes of the 
Saint-Saens. | grotesque wit in “The Animals’ 
| Ideas for “Big Ben” were prompted , Carnival.” 
in Mr Toch’s mind as he heard the| _ Mr Burgin conducted a program 
Westminster Chimes sound the hour| for the most part very exacting, 
‘while he was walking across West-| technically. There were no confusion 
minster Bridge in London on a dark, | or hesitancy from first to last. If Mr 
misty night about a year ago. Hej Burgin were to abandon the violin 
did not put notes on paper, however, | for the baton, it is not unlikely that 
until last October in New York. The }4a first rate conductor would emerge, 
four short phrases which constitute | Considering the ability he has re-| 
the theme of the chimes are sounded | Vevled over % period of years, this, 
at the beginning by a small gong. , statement does not seam exaggerated. | 
Then the orchestra sets off into aj) Next week, Albert Spalding will 
series of variegated and ingenious | introduce to these United States the | 
manipulations that are very inter- || Second Violin Concerto byw Karol 
esting rhythmically. Tender ears | Szymanowski. The progra a includes 
may have shuddered at some of Mrjiithe “Italian” Symphony of Men- 
Toch’s dissonance, and for most of} delssohn and the Fifth Symphony 
the listeners there was very little || by. Sibelius : ‘ 
! y y us. C. W. D. 

genuine melody. But “Big Ben” pos- _ 
sesses merit as variations go—and 
evidently they will go all the way | 
from Beethoven to Eternity. ie 

Perhaps “Big Ben” marks a de- 
parture in the style of writing va- 
riations, for Mr Toch has emphasized 
rhythms and orchestral color, where 
older composers were concerned with 
melodic alteration of themes. Yes- 
terday’s performance was the first in 
Boston, although the actual premiere | 
occurred at a Symphony concert in 
Cambridge Thursday evening. | 


The symphonies of Mr Hill and | 


: ~“~ ; : | 
This Sy m ph ony wears well and the That by Mr Hill is one of his more | 
: 


’ 
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Saint-Saens have something in com 
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Corelli to Toch, as 
Burgin Leads Again 


Wee b2, (779 Ora 
The Assistant Conductor of 
The Symphony Orchestra 


Shows His Mettle 


By Moses Smith 


I’ yesterday’s matinee audience at 

Symphony Hall regarded the ap- 

pearance of Richard Burgin on the 

conductor’s stand as not merely un- 
«...eeted but also unusual, a chance out- 
sider in the audience could plausibly 
draw two inferences that are familiar to 
ws here in Boston: First, that the Boston 
“Ssestem” calls for a single conductor to 
conduct most of the concerts during the 
year, with room, here and there, for an 
occasional guest; second that Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has been able, by some miracle, 
ty keep himself physically fit for the 
numerous concerts of the season, in spite 
of the fact that he works hard and long 
in preparation and in actual performance. 
It has been a standing wonder how, in 
the face of these labors, he has been able 
to escape with such rare visitations of 
iliness. The number of times during the 
ten years and more of his direction of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra when he 
has been prevented from making a sched- 
uled appearance has been astonishingly 
sniall. | 


The causes for his absence from the. 
concerts of this week and some possible | 


means for avoiding such absence in the 
future were discussed in these columns 
yesterday. One more point, however, may 
be made, If the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra trustees are looking for someone 
who shall be an assistant conductor in 
deed as well as in name, they have him 
ready-made in the keen and sensitive 
musician who already enjovs the title— 
Richard Burgin. Any doubts on this 
sare were removed by the able per- 
formance of the orchestra under Mr. 


Burgin’s direction at the concert in. 


Sanders Theater on Thursday evening 
and by the warmth and spirit which char- 
acterized the music-making yesterday 
afternoon, 

At the risk of overstatement one may 
add a handicap under which Mr. Burgin 


was laboring on Thursday night and, to; 


a lesser degree, yesterday afternoon. He 
had conducted, to be sure, most of the 
regular rehearsals this week. But on all 
except the last occasion he assumed that 
Dr. Koussevitzky would be well enough 
to carry on for the rest of the week. 


Therefore, aS an able, conscientious mu- | 
'sician and loyal lieutenant he must have | 
‘prepared the performances according to. 
ithe musical views and feelings of Dr. 
*Koussevitzky, and not his own. (For Mr. | 
Burgin is sufficiently independent and) 
‘own ideas,” | 
as any well-rounded artist must.) His. 
‘choice in actual performance, therefore, | 
‘was between allowing the men to play in) 
‘the Koussevitzkyan image and risking a/| 
debacle by attempting to impose his own) 
will. He chose the latter alternative; and | 


6 


mature an artist to have his 


ithe results justified his decision. 


It is possible that I am making a_ 


mountain out of a mole-hill. But it 
‘seemed to me, watching and listening 
‘carefully to the concerts on Thursday 
evening and yesterday afternoon, that 
Burgin became progressively more and 
more the interpreter and less and [ess 
the substitute in charge during some four 
hours of playing. The presentation of 
the Hill Symphony differed appreciably 
yesterday from that of the preceding eve: 
ning. Ernst Toch’s “‘Big Ben” sounded 
measurably more co-ordinated and clearer 
in the later performance. More than in 
the Brahms BE minor Symphony at San- 


ders Theater Mr. Burgin, in the Corelli’ 


“Christmas” Concerto and the Saint: 
Saéns Organ Symphony at Symphony 
|'Hall, was a revealing interpreter, unfet- 
tered and uninhibited. If an exception 
‘must be made to this generalization it is 
that the opening statement of the first 
theme of the symphony disclosed the 


tor’s beat. 

The age-less music of Corelli was good 
to hear. At the other end of the concert, 
Saint-Saéns’s lavish rhetoric was less 
persuasive. The bones—to change the 
figure—have begun to rattle. Saint: 
Saéns deserved perhaps all of the praise 
bestowed upon him in Philip Hale's fine 
ly written essay, reprinted in the pro- 
gram book. He remains a master of 
form and of clarity in writing; a com: 
poser whose knowledge of the orchcs: 
tra has been underrated. But his musi- 
\cal substance has begun to lose interest 
‘for the listener of 1934. This is equiv- 


alent to saying that even in the C minor. 


Symphony, one of his greatest works 
Saint-Saéns was not of the first flight cf 
composers. 


either, Fortunately he does not pretend 
to be, in words or music. Fortunately, 
too, his music was written no longer 
ago than 1927. And so, even though 
his symphony was scarcely the last thing 
in modernism when it was composed, 


string players racing against the conduc- 


Professor Hill is not of the first flight,’ 


its language is close enough to the com- 
plex musical speech of our time to engage 


' 


| 


the attention of anyone not living entire-| 


ly in the past. This first symphony, in 


as sympathetic a performance as it re-, 


ceived yesterday, can hold .ts own 


against the more sophisticated effusions | 


of Hill’s younger and more daring col- | 


leagzues. 


Se eae 


“Big Ben,” heard in second perform- 
ance within eighteen hours, is obviously | 
the product of a creative talent and a 


certain knowledge of composing and or- 


chestration. Toch has explored the over- 


tones of the familiar chimes tune; and 
has left practically nothing undiscovered. 


The composition is. in fact, a tour de 


force—and therein is its weakness and 


'strength. He is ingenious in varying the 
simple, diatonic, fcur-tone melody. “Big 
'Ben’’ is, as the composer suggests by his 


title, more a fantasy than a set of varia- 


‘tions. Sometimes, however, Toch ovet- 
reaches himself. Two or three of the 


variations miss their point. The fugue, 
on the other thand, exhibits brilliant 
craftsmanship, employed to convey clear 
impression. A many-voiced utterance 
of subjects and counter-subjects arrives 
apparently at the limit of intelligibility, 
when the brass sounds out the principal 
theme. It is as if, above the bedlam 
of the thousand noises of London, Big| 
Ben is sounding its inexorable tune. 

Toch’s music sounds frequently Enge- 
lish. This quality is no doubt dictated 
by the theme and by Toch’s own impres- 
sions. The first variant, played by the 
violins and subsequently of importance 
in the development. has the flavor of an 
English folk-song. It is barely possible, 
too, that Toch was modest enough to, 
take a leat out of the books of contem- | 
porary English composers. A prevailing | 
and unexpected diatonism contributed to | 
this impression. And the extraordinary, | 
weird crescendo that follows the first. 
sounding of the chimes suggests that he 
may have heard of one Edgar Varese. 
These, however, are but the fi‘ghts of| 
fancy. While the music was hein; | 
sounded it seemed for the most part 
the thoroughly integrated and inevitable | 
musical expression of a composer who 
knows his art. Equally inevitable seemed | 
the performance, although Toch, as 
quoted on another page, did not think) 
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E-flat major, Op. 82 


ALLEGRO MODERATO 
Il. ANDANTE MOSSO, QUASI ALLEGRETTO 


Ill. 


30 o'clock 


TEMPO 


. 
> 


ited States) 
.5 in 


. 
> 


UN POCHETTINO LARGAMENTE 


ANDANTINO 


Symphony No 


. 
> 


Symphony in A major, 


PRESTO 
[STEINWAY PIANO] 


[Played without pause] 
INTERMISSION 


SOLOIST 
ALBERT SPALDING 


(Dedicated to Paul Kochanski) 
SOSTENUTO 


Second Concerto for Violin and Orchestra Op. 61 
t Performances in the Un 


irs 


Tenth Programme 


(F 


MODERATO MOLTO TRANQUILLO 
ALLEGRO MOLTO 


ALLEGRO VIVACE 
ANDANTE CON MOTO 

CON MOTO MODERATO 
SALTARELLO 

ANDANTE 

ALLEGRAMENTE 

TEMPO MOLTO MODERATO 


ie 
II. 
I. 


I. 
Il. 
Iilt. 


Iil. 


IV. 


SATURDAY EVENING, December 29, at 8 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DEcEMBER 28, ai 2 


MENDELSSOHN 
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FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 





Tenth Programme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DerceMBER 28, at 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, December 29, at 8:15 o'clock 





MENDELSSOHN. . Symphony in A major, “ Italian,” Op. go 


.. AL LEGaarerivra as 

Il. ANDANTE CON MOTO 
Ill. CON MOTO MODERATO 
tv. Qa LTaAR&Liwe;: Faas. 


SZYMANOWSKI — Second Concerto for Violin and Orchestra Op. 61 
(Dedicated to Paul Kochanskhi) 


I. MODERATO MOLTO TRANQUILLO 
Il. ANDANTE SOSTENUTO 
rII. ALLEGRAMENTE; ANDANTINO; TEMPO 1 
[Played without pause] 


(First Performances in the United States) 
INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS : Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 


I. TEMPO MOLTO MODERATO; ALLEGRO MOD ERATO 
Il. ANDANTE MOSSO, QUASI ALLEG RETTO 
III. ALLEGRO MOLTO: UN POCHETTINO LARGAMENTE 





SOLOIST 
ALBERT SPALDING 





[STEINWAY PIANO] 





The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. Brown Music 
Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before the concert 
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ky, conductor, gave the tenth of the) 
‘regular series of concerts in Symphony |ous beauty and never strident, But then 


‘Hall. Albert Spalding, violinist, was the 



















| SYMPHONY CONCERT ~"~\| Mr, Spaldiif® played this concerto 
‘Yesterday afternoon the Boston |with ¢xqi site ade and dignity. He 
| hs Pan pe ee i Cee OD, it the emotional nature of 
‘Syniphony Orchestra, Serge Ko 


the music to lead him into any excess. 
His tone was always of full and sonor- 


one expected a superb performance 
from Mr. Spalding. Perhaps the audi- 


‘soloist. The program was as follows: ence did too and therefore was not 
Mendelssohn surprised, for it showed remarkable] lit- 


Symphony in A major, ‘‘Italian,’’ Op, 90 
Szymanowski .. Second Concerto for violin 
and orchestra Op. 61 
Sibelius 


Symphony No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82 
For several years in the 1840’s the 
poet Heine wrote back letters on vari- 


ous artistic subjects from Paris to 


tle enthusiasm for the concerto. The 
‘one part of the concerto that did not 
seem either in keeping with the na- 
ture of the music -(though the at- 


tempt to do so was obvious) was Paul 
Kochanski’s cadenza, Here one was 
conscious of a strain, happily not in 


Germany. His opinions on music were |Mr. Spalding’s playing, that the con- 
extremely lively, considerably scanda- |certo, itself, avoided. 


lous and often highly pertinent. In the 


Sibelius’s Fifth symphony has re- 


course of defending Mendelssohn from |ceived better performances under Dr. 
the indifference of the Parisian public |Koussevitzky’s leadership. In particular 
he stated that the composer constantly |he has never taken the last part of 
recalls the question “What is the dif- |the final movement so slowly. In con- 
ference between art and falsehood?” |sequence it lost its rhythmic flow and 
Heine’s words are by no means inap-|became rather pompous, an_ effect 
plicable to Mendelssohn today, when-|which Sibelius probably did not want. 


ever his music is played. The grace and |On the other hand Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
geniality of this Italian symphony, for interpretation of the first movement 


example, its serene perfection of form, 
its inevitability as a work of art, do- 
indeed give point to Heine’s words. One | 


was all that could be desired. Would 


that it were fashionable to play only 


two movements of this symphony... 


reed not answer the question, but one | Sibelius seldom wrote more wearisome- 
can apply it to the excellent music of jy commonplace music than the second 
Mendelssohn and the pretentiousness Of | movement of this his Fifth symphony. 
much music that is more popular and! Hearing it one may recall Heine’s words 


more frequently discussed. | 
» Heine goes on in a curious passage to. 
call attention to Mendelssohn’s “fine 
lizard-like ear, his delicate antennae 


or snail-horns of perception”, a per-' week. The concerts of Jan. 11 and 12. 


about Mendelssohn, as already quoted, 
with—this time—an unfavorable in- 
ference. 

The orchestra will be away next 


sonal reaction om whose meaning it isi will be conducted by Adrian Boult of. 


amusing to speculate. Dr. Koussevitzky, 
who was most cordially received on his 
return to the orchestra, gave the sym- 
phony a bright and nimble reading. 
His tempos in the first and last move- 
ments were rapid, but probably no more. 
so than would have pleased Mendels- 
sohn’s well-known tastes in that direc- 
tion. 

It was a great pleasure to hear Al- 
bert Spalding in this new and beauti- 
ful violin’ concerto by Szymanowski. 
The music is imtensely poetic, charged | 
with emotion, which is expressed in the 
restlessly vibrant orchestral background. 
The solo violin, too, has some of this. 
quality in the part written for it. It! 
'is possible that the orchestral part | 
“may have been written too thickly. | 
'One observed that Dr. Koussevitzky re- 
|'moved some of the violas and ’cellos. | 
The other alternative is that Dr. 
Koussevitzky led the orchestra too en-— 
ergetically, since there were several 
times when Mr. Spalding could not be 
heard. One inclines to the former point’ 
of view, however. And even if Szy-' 
manowski was ill-advised in his scor- 
ing, his musical ideas are of such 
beauty that one can the more readily 
excuse a technical shortcoming. 


the London B. B. C. orchestra. He will , 


play a sonata for brass instruments by | 


Giovanni Gabrielli (1557-1612), a/ 
Divertimento in B flat by Mozart and 
Elgar’s Second symphony in E flat. 

A. W. W. 


Bostoy Gmipkoked 4 releatry 


Karol Szymanowski’s Second Violin 
Concerto, new to this country, was 
played by Albert Spalding yesterday 
afternoon. Yet the summit of the 
Symphony concert was reached in a 
luminous reading of the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Sibelius. The “Italian” 
Symphony by Mendelssohn—that vi- 
vacious letter from Italy by the gen- 
tlemanly Felix—came first on the 
program. 

A favorite sport of musical com- 
mentators is taking Beethoven as an 
ideal, and matching other Ssympho- 
nists against him. It is generally 
hard on the others, with one or two 
exceptions, but it has been practiced 





for a long while. Sibelitis'is one of ety in April, 1932; and a ‘few piano | 
pieces offered within the past four 


the exceptions. This Fifth Sym- 


phony in particular arouses definite 


analogies, although, of course, Si- 
belius is a totally different type of 
architect in symphonic form. Huis 


years by his Polish countryman, the 
/pianist, Jan Smeterlin. Choral work | 
.and piano music proved engrossing | 


and consequently raised great hope 


imagination found free play under for other of Szymanowski’s music. 
supervision of a discriminating intel- The Second Violin Concerto is some- 
lect in this E-flat symphony. The 
form is not rigid, but the develop- | of a symphonic thesis than a concerto 
ment of simple :diatonic themés is. 
both masterly and consistently in- 


teresting. 


what disappointing. While it is more! 


in the conventional sense, the solo 
part is notably colorless and dull. 


Not even Mr Spalding’s consummate 


Cecil Gray, apostle militant of St/art and taste could make it seem 


Jean of Jarvenpaa, insists that no 
other composer could have treated 


these themes in like manner. For. 
once he is right. The style techni-! 


cally and esthetically is Sibelius’ own, 


distinguished by its simplicity and. 


regard for sheer beauty of sound. 
The term “beauty” is comparative, 
for Sibelius is not milk and water, 


but the rich wine of moderate and |! 
ordered dissonance, His wu:emes are. 
here lusciously tuneful, not far from | 


commonplace. That was an occa- 


Sibelius is not all melancholy and 


‘umbrous brooding, as some still like 


to think. Nor is he invariably taci- 
turn in the manner of the Fourth 
Symphony. The Fifth Symphony is 
expansive, songful in a manly way, 
as if the composer derived spiritual 
invigoration from nature. The ex- 
tent to which composers are affected 
by nature has been a pet form of 
conjecture, and conjecture it will al- 
Ways remain. Diverse temperaments 
inevitably find various esthetic ele- 
ments in music, One is not unjusti- 
fied in calling this Sibelius’ “Pas- 
toral” Symphony, by reason of its 
freshness and warmth of mood—such 
as contemplation of natural beauty 
often engenders. But Sibelius is 
never gay in his symphonies; that is 
prevented by his unfailing dignity. 

Both Sibelius and Brahms share 


the intellectual energy of Beethoven, 


his nobility and manliness; both par- 
take in degree of his regard for 
strength of formal architecture. Their 
point of divergence is that of ex- 
pression of their own feelings. In 


this, all men differ. 
Dr Koussevitzky, recovered from. 
his unfortunate cold, conducted the 
symphony with characteristic inten- | 


sity, and with the effort for clarity 
and proportion which time has 


brought to his art. | 
Little of Szymanowski’s music has 
been heard in Boston, apart from his 


Second Symphony, brought out by 


Monteux in 1922; his “Stabat Mater,” | 
sung by the Handel and Haydn Soci- 


: 


' 


i 
‘ 


; 
' 
i 
} 
j 


; 


better than it is. The orchestral por- 
tion is far the best, written by one 
who has mastered the secrets of writ- 
ing for large orchestras and who was 
evidently more interested in it than 
in his soloist. Although far from a 
major score, the concerto is blessed 
with individuality. It is opulent and 
agreeable. 

Szymanowski dedicated the work 
to the late Paul Kochanski, whose en- 
gagement to play it in Boston last 


per _season was broken by his death. It 
sional characteristic of Beethoven. , Ae . J 


| And like his predecessor, Sibelius can 
‘rear great structures upon such ma- 
i terials. 


contains an elaborate cadenza written 
by Mr Kochanski. Yesterday’s per- 
formance was the first in this country 
and the first at the hands of Mr 
Spalding. 

Adrian Boult, English conductor, 
will appear at the next Symphony 
concerts, Jan 11 and 12, as guest dur- 


.ing the first week of Dr Koussevitz- 


ky’s annual vacation. Next week the 
orchestra goes to New York. 
C. W. D. 
Boston Symphony Orchéstra 

Szymanowski’s Second Violin Con- 
certo had its first American per- 
formance at the tenth Friday after- 
noon concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 28, in 
Symphony Hall, Boston. Albert 
Spalding was the soloist. 

The concerto is dedicated to Paul 
Kochanski, who played it in Warsaw 
on Oct. 6, 1933, and who composed 
the cadenza which is incorporated 
in the score. The work is supposed 
to have been inspired by the Polish 
mountain country in which the 
composer lives. Certainly it possesses 
that nostalgic air which is achieved 


by a well-considered use of minor. 
chords and clashing tonalities. In| 
the modern fashion, this concerto is | 
symphortic in character; indeed, the | 


orchestral portion is on the whole, 
more interesting than that of the. 
solo instrument, although the solo | 


| 


instrument usually introduces the | 
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themes which are developed orchéS-| ern Poland, Boston has now heard | 
trally. The work is played without | three: The Second Symphony, played| 
| | pause, but there are clearly marked | here under Mr. Monteux; the Stabat_ 
eat i divisions into several movements, Mater, sung by the Handel and Haydn 





fe. | : Society, and the Concerto of yesterday. | 
a. though not the conventional ones. | "7" +? haw. ae G6 ‘eundty. ‘emaller | 


‘ The MUSIC, while not ingratiating | pieces, reveal a composer ,of romantic 
1 ' in a surface sense, has the appeal Of | pent, who feels as well as thinks; who 








a well-knit and deeply felt score! is not willing, in the approved man- 
based on interesting material. It | ner, to substitute cerebration for im- 

| involves many difficulties for soloist , agination. 
1 | and orchestra; difficulties which in| The Concerto of yesterday seemed 
| this instance were overcome with | long, for a composition proceeding 
~ masterful ease by both. The work | without break, and a little diffuse. Yet 









both impressions might be _ set at 








has had a considerable SUCCESS, and | naught by a second hearing. But what 
rth | Mr. Spalding generously and justly jis more to the point, the piece contains 
me shared the applause with Dr. KousS-: ideas of value that are developed with 
/ sevitzky and the orchestra. skill. In the frankly winning opening 





| | It was probably not without and in the brilliant conclusion, faint- 
| i significance that the Sibelius Fifth ly suggestive of the First Roumanian 
. We Symphony had a place on the same Rhapsody of Enesco, the Concerto ad- 
ae: tor there is & certain Chesees, itself to the average, the 
P rv ; casual listener. Genuinely enthusiastic 
spiritual affinity between these two was the applause bestowed at the end 
compositions. Perhaps to obtain the ypon Mr. Spalding, who is to be 
strongest possible contrast, Dr. thanked for bringing the Concerto to 
Koussevitzky opened the program our attention, and who lavished upon 
with the well-bred pleasures of |it all his gifts of tone, temperament 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. 4nd technique. 


A Oe Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 

















































V; l; . day besides that of Sibelius: Mendels- 
|ness and transparency and, in the 


eard 1f | sebn's ‘Italian,’ the performance of 

‘ N 
k main, for euphony as well. Mendels- 
Szymanows 1s iNew | See 


: YY k ( 4, DPT UA _ There was another symphony yester- 
' 
H 
| which was noteworthy for verve, light- 
sohn needs these things; 


ito release what.seems most character- 
istic and enduring in his music. There 


| as the opening pages of the “Scotch” 
—$$_$___— Symphony, the ‘“Fingal’s Cave’ and 
“Fair Melusina’’ Overtures, but in gen- 
eral Mendelssohn holds our attention 


| BY WARREN STOREY SMITH best when his music is in rapid motion. 


The - ¢ : ee Thus in the “Italian’’ Symphony it 
letter S, which plays as im is the first and final movements that 


portant a part in the music of today | still captivate us. The two middle divi- 
as does the letter B in that of yes- | sions have little to offer beyond a cer- 


; . | tain neatness of style and (fragile 
terday and the day before, is twice | charm of subject matter. 


represented on the programme of this| _The sympnhonres of Sibelius are, for 


; . uot | the present, anyway, in different case. 
week’s pair of Symphony Concerts. | From the Third through the Seventh 


~ With Albert Spalding as soloist, Dr. |! they provide the listener with a sort of 


Koussevitzky and the orchestra are | tonal pemmican, musical nourishment 


bringing to its first American hear- |in highly concentrated form. 
| As an exclusive diet they would not 


ings the Second Violin Concerto of || do, in our parellel of latitude; but 


Szymanowski, and the programme | they are wholesome. Yet why, one 
Ry ! | . must ask, this sudden partiality on Dr. 
concludes with what has become an Koussevitzky’s part for the Fifth? 


| annual midseason performance of the || Admittedly it is a fine work and he and 





tually all of the composer’s admirers. 





MERIT IN CONCERTO | 


Of the major works of Karol Szyma-. 
| _nowski, outstanding composer of mod-' 


Concerto are notable exceptions, of course, such . 


; 1 ods his men play it finely. Nevertheless, | 
| Fifth Symphony of Sibelius. the Fourth is preferred to it by vir- | 











Dr. Koussevitzky Returns to: 


Conduct the Symphony 
Orchestra Notably 
Dee » rfl. 


ERGE KOUSSEVITZKRY was 

greeted by yesterday afternoon’s 

audience at Symphony Hall with 

something more than the =  ap- 
vreciative: applause that is accorded 
a returning artist. The greeting, as he 
walked on the stage, hud something of 
the warmth of friendship in it. The open- 
ing applause was like a breath of relief, 
too. After a week during which he yielded 
his post to his assistant, another spent 
on the road, and a third mostly at home 
in the grip of illness, Dr. Koussevitzky 
returned to the Symphony Concerts to 
find an audience more eager because of 
his absence. The audience neglected no 
opportunity throughout the concert to 
display its good-will. The only unpleas- 
alit reminder of the unfortunate Western 


oses Smit 


: a : - | 
trip was the absence of Richard Burgin, | 


confined to his home with a severe cold | in 
‘his symphonies here, My only reservation 


that beset him even while he was con- 
ducting last week. 

As to Dr. Koussevitzky, there has 
rarely been a concert when he seemed so 
absorbed in his task of conducting, and 
when the results of this absorption have 
been so eloquent. The sight of him at 
his task explained the meaning of the 
term ‘“‘virtuoso-conductor.’’ For by vir- 
tuoso, in the better sense, we imply a 
man who is so much a master of his 
medium that what in another would be 
mannerisms are in him germane to ex- 
pression; a man whose technic is so much 
a part of himself that, in turn, it seems 
to become an essential part of creative 
art itself. Successively in Mendelssohn's 
“Ttalian’’ Symphony, Szymanowski’s Sec- 
ond Violin Concerto and Sibelius’s Fifth 
Symphony Dr. Koussevitzky was the con- 
ductor to whom the orchestra is an in- 
strument responsive to his every move- 
ment; or, to employ another figure, the | 
orchestra is one hundred parts of him- 
self, executing his commands by reflex 
action. 

I cannot remember when there has been 
such oneness between the conductor and 
his orchestra. As the conductor was hev- 
er in the sHghtest hesitation regard- 
ing his wishes, so the orchestra lost not 


Modern Concerto and . 
Familiar Symphonies 








a fraction ot a second in carrying them 
out. A virtuso-orchestra, indeed, . to 
match (or perhaps to fulll) a virtuoso- 
conductor . The unity was the more 
remarkable because there was less time 


spent in rehearsal this week rather than 


more. Granted that the two symphonies 
were familiar to all the performers. But 
set against this the difficulty of the new 
score from Szymanowski, and the added 
handicap to ensemble that a soloist in- 
evitably causes. 

The performances of the various com- 
positions were what the historically-mind- 
ed call memorable. From beginning to 
end the Mendelssohn Symphony was re- 
created for the listener. The tempi were 
apt; the subtlest inflections. of the 
composer were conveyed to the listener 
without appreciable loss: the slightest 
details were as clear as the broadest 
lines. The Concerto, a complicated 
work, made no demands on the perform: 
ers that were not met, as far aS a 
superficial knowledge of the score and a 
single hearing enable me to write with 
authority. A single, although very long, 
réhearsal had sufficed to prepare the per- 
formance. The music of Sibelius 
sounded with puissance even greater than 
in the previous noble presentations of 


is to the peroration of the last movement. 
It seemed to me that by broadening the 


tempo unduly Dr. Koussevitzky senti- 


mentalized, and not ennobled, the impas-, 


‘sioned musical thought. 


eee ew @ 


In the playing of the concerto the con- 
ductor and the orchestra were fortu- 


nately assisted by Albert Spalding, who 
was yesterday, as in the past, an artist 
and musician of the highest standards 
and unswerving sincerity, an aristocrat 
of the violin. He was so self-effacing 
that’one scarcely thought of him as solo- 
ist at all. In more displayful concertos 
such a procedure might have been ques- 
tionable. In this concerto of Szymanow- 
ski it was exactly right. This is not to 
say that the composition does not offer 
the solo violinist technical or musical 
problems to solve, or does not demand 
great variety of tone and style. Mr. 
Spalding paid the audience the compli- 
ment of having solved these problems in 
advance of the performance, The breadth 
of his style and the beauty of his tone— 
Within the limitations permitted by the 
composer—were at. zenith. 

The limitations consisted principally 
of an overweighted orchestra. Not over- 
weighted in the usual sense, that the 
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composer scored too thickly; for_the con- 
certo was not ten measures ofa. before 
the listenér was aware of a master of 
instrumental color and line. The diffi- 
culty lay in the*search for the unattain- 
able: a solo violin that may be heard 
above a resounding orchestra. For 
measure after measure Mr. Spalding was 
assigned the cruel task of making the 
_ lower tones of a single violin compete 
against a full orchestra, brass included. 
Though he might violate every dynamic 
indication of the composer, though the 
orchestra were restrained and subdued, 
many sections of the solo part would still 
be partly inaudible. 

And yet, listening to the concerto, the 

eonflict seemed unavoidable. Szymanow- 
l oki’s logic demanded the results he set 
down on paper. Moreover, the listener’s 
impression coincided with the compos- 
'er’s thought. There was clearly no other 
way in which he could write this music. 
For once—lI hope it is not blasphemy to 
suggest it—ithe technic of radio would 
have been desirable: an ‘amplified’ solo 
part against a “‘tontrolled” orchestra. 


| he music itself justified the words of 
i~raise that have been written about 
Szymanowski. He is not original i. his 


narmonic. vocabulary, in his method of : Cat wee 
while the remaining few real music iov-: 


ers applauded a worthy pertormance. 


development, in his use of the instru- 
'ments, nor even in the form of his _ex- 
'pression. All of these things he has bor- 
/rewed from others—but he speaks, none 
the less, a language of his own. Although 
his thematic material is not hackneyed, 
it is traceable, more or less readily, to 
various Slavic and Oriental sources. But 
here is that rarity in contemporary 
music—a composer who sings. He sings, 
furthermore. not with the voice of the 
past but with that of the immediate 
present. This voice has a national quality; 
bit in spite of that (or perhaps because of 
'it, as. Vaughan-Williams would say) it 
engrosses the attention of the cosmopoli- 
tan listener. 
The beauty of this instrumental song 
' was largely due to its strangeness at- 
‘tained by familiar means. Even the ca- 
denza, attributed in the manuscript score 
‘to Paul Kochanski, reflects this beauty. 
Perhaps it is more likely, as Mr. Spalding 
was led to believe by a conversation with 
the late violinist, that Kochanski and the 
composer collaborated, At any rate, in Mr, 
Spalding’s exquisite violinism, this cadenza 
Was Climax of the composition, The form of 
the Concerto contributed to this impres- 
sion. The program-book’s listing of three 
movements for this 20-minute long compo- 
siion (played without pause) is illogical. 
Mr. A. H. Meyer’s division into two move- 
ments and a cadenza is more reasonable. 
Yet the score itself and the performance 
even more suggest a single movement 
in which the composer discourses with- 
out interruption on a single topic. The 
changes in tempo are changes in mood, 
not subject. The music is as closely knit 
as the form is free. 


Never did Mendelssohn seem at once 
so much the classic and Romantic eo. 
poser as yesterday. And never did Sihe. 
lius suggest so compellingly a comparisoy 
with Beethoven. The justification fo, 
these observations must await another 

ay. 


‘Note on the Boston 


Semone AY Oi 


ESPONDENT, William | 
| ewkirk, writes: “This is my fits: 


year as a student in Boston and 
Saturday night was my first attend 
at a concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. I was impressed by the 
superb performance of the orchestra and 
by the gala but loyal turnout of the 
audience. But I was more impressed by 
the invisible wall between the orches- 
tra and the audience. I am of the belief, 
upheld by many I1 am sure, that music 
to be really successful must have the 
complete co-operation of the audience. 
There is no music without a listener. ! 
felt genuinely sorry for the conducto 
and the orchestra as they stood facing 
the people—already half out of doors— 


5 


Mr. Newkirk, whose letter contains 
other matter, notes in surprise what has 
been clear to the observant concert-goer 
for a long time. Yet the resident Bos- 


tonian is no nearer the exp'anation o§ 


the phenomenon than is the newcomer. | 


The usual theories do not bear close 
scrutiny: That Boston is a metropolis 
with too varied interests to excite itself 
about a single one; that it has enough 
symphonic music so that the concert 
audiences may take concerts for grant- 
ed; that New England audiences are 
notoriously cold, and so forth. In eac! 
case these theories are vitiated by ev! 
‘dence of contrasting behavior in similar 
‘communities elsewhere. And even Bos 
ton audiences have béen known to 
have exceptionally, applauding (say) the 
performance of a Bach Mass for almost 
a quarter of an hour. 

The audiences in Boston concert-hal!s 
particularly the subscribers to the sym- 
phony concerts, are a law unto them- 
selves. At a time when there was a 
premium upon the possession of a season 


‘‘cket to these concerts—only a few years 


ago—the average length of a round of 
applause did not approach that follow- 
iny ano more illuminating periormanee 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
in New York city, which has far more 
music as well as inhabitants than Bos- 
ton. This season, with patches of empty 
seats only too noticeable many Satur- 
day evenings at Symphony Hall, the 
audiences have been slow to warm to 
notable performances. Lifeless as the 
audience seemed to Mr. Newkirk on last 
Saturday night, it would have seemed to 
him to .e a decayed corpse if he could 
have observed its unresponsiveness at 
the earlier concerts of the geason. .. .; 
One is, indeed, frequently provoked to 
agree with the casual stranger that Bos: 
‘ton audiences are cold. ; M. §. 
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Eleventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY II, at 2:30 o clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 12, at 8:15 o’ clock 


ADRIAN BOULT, Conducting 


GIOVANNI GABRIELI . Sonata Pian e Forte (edited by Fritz 
Stein) 


(First performances at these concerts) 


MENDELSSOHN . Scherzo in G minor from the Octet, 
Op. 20 (arranged for orchestra by 
the composer) 


(First performances al these concerts) 


HAYDN Symphony in G Major, No. 88 (B. & 
H. No. 13) 


r ADAGIO; ALLEGRO 


a is ee eel -_ 


il. LARGYU 


III. MENUETTO; TRIO 


-<—-— 


IV. FINALE: ALLEGRO CON SPIRITO 


INTERMISSION 


ELGAR Symphony No. 2 1n E flat, Op. 63 


I. ALLEGRO VIVACE E NOBILMENTE 
Il. LARGHETTO 
III, RONDO: PRESTO 


IV. FINALE: MODERATO E MAESTOSO 


Franz J bh Havd The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
From the Portrait b er eee ee Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
Assistance in the Pre een sd ce -repotlelamaa: the Composer's Stay in Londen. For the Print and {0 the concert 
ep ration of This 4 age, The Transcript Is Indebted to the: Brown Musi Room OL 
Public Library, R. G. Appel, Assistant in Charge. 
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Holds His First Rehearsal) 4° a matter of fact, we are subsidizine 


the government. Of the 10 shillines 


rovernment. 


. ; - be hi | paid by each wireless owner, 4/6 is paid 
And Discusses Radio T pe the BBC and the rest goes a Vile 


| “To finance’ the BBC we have got 
| to make money out of our publications,” 
he continued. “The Radio Times. for 


_ | instance, has a circulation of about 
ARE GIVEN SUBSIDY 


Although the English believe that | ernment receives from these licenses 
“free competition is the right com- | more than 1,000,000 pounds a vear,” 


mercial principle,” the radio monopoly | 
of the British Broadcasting Company, | 
-financed by license fees from radio. 
owners, the best method for that | 
small, compact nation, just as the com- | 
mercial radio best meets the diversi--' 
fied needs of the American people, Dr. 
Adrian Boult, music director of the’ 
British Broadcasting Company, declared | 


yesterday. 


Dr. Boult, who is tall and lean with. 
the characteristic ruddy complexion of. 
the typical Englishman, is in Boston as’ 
guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra. 


He hele his first rehearsal with the | 
orchestra in Symphony hall yesterday, 
giving directions in a pleasantly modu-. 
lated English voice or by singing the. 
Passages in the tempo which he de-/| 


| 


sired from the players. He'seemed to 


conduct the orchestra with a minimum | 
of motion, occasionally flexing his knees | 
then rising with the music. waving the | 


baton in his right hand. and using the 
fingers of his left hand in an almost 
mystical manner. 

While Dr. Boult in blue pin-striped 
shirtsleeves, conducted the rehearsal, 
Mrs. Boult, a slender young woman in 
a blue woolen dress and a navy blue 
beret pulled over her short dark hair 
that, she wears straight and with bangs. 
Sat in the balcony following score 
sity ang Reaper tere nsec 

er the rehearsal she and Dr. Bou 
talked informally with a small eh ea 
about Boston and about radio broad- 
casting. Mrs. Boult declares that the 
present weather is “just like England— 
earugelatly the weather we had Mon- 

Dr. Boult, who has a friendly smile 
was quick to deny that the  Britist, 
Broadcasting Company is subsidized by 
the government. “That is a most com- 
mon ¢€rror—even among Englishmen,”’ 
he said. “The government merely con- 
descends to let people buy the licenses 
for their wireless sets at the postoffices, 


| 


t 
’ 
' 
' 
‘ 


{ 


2,000,000. The BBC is financed by the 
‘proceeds from the sales of this and 
/and other publications, plus the fees 
received from the licenses. The poy- 


The BBC orchestra, which Dr. Boul! 


conducts, is composed of about 118 


members, all English, 10 of whom are 
women, he said. This group gives 18 
concerts in the ordinary season. and 
six festival concerts during the summer 


“The orchestra is divided into two 


separate units,” he said. “One is com- 
posed of around 75 members. and tf) 
presents symphonies—things like 
tan and Isolde.” The other, of about 
339 members, plays for the lighter pro- 
Rrams—Bach, Handel and Haydn. and 
things like that. There are times. too. 
when the orchestra is divided into about 
69 and 50 members. 

“You see, we have two wave lengths. 
SO lf 18 necessary to have two programs 
a national program and regional] pro- 
grams, so that even the cheapest set can 
get two progranrs during the listening 
hours, Which are, of course, in the eve- 
ning. 

“There are five regions in England, 
plus the national broadcast, available 
for concerts on each of the wave 
lengths,” 


SYMPHON Y‘CGRCERT 
hall 


ieli 


Jonata Pi | , ' 
Soielecbiae eo Forte (edited by Fritz Stein) 


Scnerzo in @ minor from the Octet, Op. 20 


n 
mt S-hitaed in G@ major (B & H No, 18) 


ymphony No, 2 in EB flat, Op. 68 

It is evident that Adrian Boult is one 
of those rare conductors to whom the 
music and the intentions of the com- 
poser are all-important. He does not 
for one instant allow temperament or 
caprice to interfere with the presenta- 
tion of the music directly to the audi- 
ence. This does not mean that Dr. 
Boult is an austere or a rigid conductor 


he 
the oe 


t Conductor 


that igerates the music. — 

th oes td : Sap ude of 1 
nd es of e 

be pseten at or permit us to hear the mu- 

sic with exceptional clarity. 

When so able ) a conduc- 

tor as Dr. Boult leads the Boston Sym- 


phony, whose perfection is so well known 


tatement, the audience 
0 Han aap faa the most favorable im- 
dn Dr. Boult was 


Elgar, 
long been anti 


praise c 
for his work yeste 
say that a, on 
agerly awa ‘ 
; fhe. concert yesterday started with 
Giovanni Gabieli’s sonato Pian e Forte 


-_ 
ntegrity | 
xcellent Rn a 


dited for brass instruments by Fritz | 
Stein, Herr Stein was the discoverer | 


of the “Jena” Symphony, which he 
resolutely attributed to Beethoven's 
youth but about which there is con- 
siderable doubt. His arrangement of this 
work by the 15th century Venetian 
composer results in an agreeable piece 
in which to hear the brass of the or- 
chestra to good advantage but which 
admittedly sounds little like the type of 
music written in Italy at the end of 


the 16th and beginning of the 17th cen- 


turies. The solidity of two modern 
oop choirs must necessarily obscure 
the voices and weight them down with 
harmony. 

A ontiiseclin’s charming © Scherzo, 
which he orchestrated from the Octet, 
received a brilliant and utterly delight- 
ful performance. The Haydn Symphony, 
one of the most frequently performed, 


was likewise sympathetically treated.) Both scores are more of antiquarian) 
One admired the exactness of the tempo!) than esthetic interest. | 
which the conductor kept in the Largo. * Dr Boult is a first rate conductor, 


‘ obviously a disciplinarian, a man of 
fast, but one heard everything even SO. | 


The finale may have been a shade too 
Dr. Boult used the full orchestra, but he 


woodwinds were not overpowered, 


The first and last movements of the | 
| rane contain ideas of beauty, de- 


velopments of great intellectual inter- 
sat: tas there pe undeniable stretches 
‘of dullness and even of mediocrity. 
Even Dr. Boult’s conducting of this 


work can not persuade us that Elgar is 


one of the great composers. 
The concerts next weék will also be 
‘conducted by Adrian Boult. The first 


‘half of the program is devoted to Eng- | 
lish composers as follows: Bliss, “In- 


troduction and Allegro”; Holst, Fugal 
concerto for flute, oboe and strings; 
Bax, “The Garden of Fand. 


Schubert symphony No. 7 in C major. 


will complete the program. A. W. W. 


t 


Ta gy As weeiaks . 
Bos ym ab repesira | 


Adrian Boult, distinguished Eng- 
lish conductor of the British Broad- 
casting Company Orchestra, is guest 


leader of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra this week. Dr Koussevitzky 
is enjoying his customary mid-sea- 
son holiday. Dr Boult’s program is 
curiously unlike those to which we 
have been accustomed these several 
years, and consists of a “Sonata Pian 
e Forte” by the 16th century Vene- 
tian, Giovanna Gabrieli; a scherzo in 
G minor from the Octet, op 20, by 
Mendelssohn, arranged by him for 
orchestra; Haydn’s G major Sym- 
phony, No. 88, and the Second Sym- 
phony of the late Sir Edward Elgar. 

Had the first two numbers been 
announced by a regular conductor 
of an orchestra, one might reasonably 
believe he wished to display certain 
aspects of . instrumental virtuosity. 
Mendelssohn’s scherzo is. typically 


delicate, running its brief course in 


an effervescent allegro. The “Sonata | 
Pian e Forte,” transcribed by the) 
contemporary German, Dr Fritz | 
Stein, for antiphonal choirs of | 
trumpets, horns, trombones and tuba, | 
demands precise intonation and/' 
smooth phrasing. Only a first rate 
orchestra can play them interest-| 
ingly. Dr Boult’s purpose in selecting | 
them may have been otherwise; at 
any rate, he pays a compliment to 
the virtuosi of the Boston Symphony. 


sound training and background of 


knowledge and style. Yet he pos- 


kept the strings down so that the | ...... imagination and emotional in- 


tensity—attributes not conventional- 
ly associated with conductors of his 
national temperament. Intellect went 
hand in hand with emotion, however, 
in his readings. He is a quietly im- 
posing figure upon the stage, where 
his extreme height is magnified to 


gigantic proportions. | 


This Haydn symphony is one of his 
best. There was extreme enjoyment 
in hearing it played in strict time 


" i 
and with scrupulous regard for the | 


words “allegro,” “largo” and “allegro 
con spirito” marked in the score. Dr 
Boult dwells upon Haydn’s gusto and 
amiability. There is always a tweedy 
roughness of surface upon the tonal 
fabric of Haydn’s allegros. Dr Boult 


did not overemphasize this peculiar- 
ity, nor did he overrefine Haydn into! 
artificial quaintness. 


The Elgar Symphony, a product of | 
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/1911, when it was first and lest heard 
in-»Symphony Hall, called upon Dr 
Boult’s technical resources ard imagi- 
_native power. Perhaps we shall never 
bg understand Elgar over here. Al- 
: though we easily grasp the Gallie, 


ment between England and America 
sets up a curious stumbling block 
when we attempt to appreciate mode« 
ern English art. 

The Edwardian background of 
Elgar, that Basil Maine holds so im« 
portant, probably counts for little ia 
American estimate of this composer, 
This is largely true because, in alien 
eyes, an artist emerges from his 
background: the personal qualities oé 
the artist are easily perceptible, while 
his milieu is obscured by time and 
distance. Whether or not: Elgar was 
unconsciously expressing in the Sec- 
cnd Symphony the lushness of 
Edwardian days is of slight conse- 
quence. Al! artists are affected by 
their time and life about them, but 
passing years insidiously impel ap- 
praisal of their work for inherent 
qualities. A symphony is judged for 
its ideas and not for- what made the 
composer think that way. 

Elgar was a musician of natural 
gifts and an essentially sentimental 
man in his music. His sentiment is 
sometimes commonplace, again pro 
found and dignified, as in the Violin 
Concerto and this symphony., The 
lack of mental discipline that is 
seemingly responsible for the pro- 
lixity of the symphony, its formal 
irregularity of outline, when he was 
in his 50s, indicates that Elgar was 
not in the first rank of creative 
minds. Much of the symphony is 
vital and beautifully expressed, the 
rest is repetitive and wearisome, The | 
only influences apparent are purely | 
physical: the orchestral idiom of 
Wagner and Strauss. 

Dr Boult’s reading was animated 
and luminous, and at the end there 
were prolonged handclapping and 
Stamping. He will conduct again 
next week, offering an Introduction 
and Allegro by Arthur Bliss, a Fugal 
Concerto for flute and oboe by the 
late Gustav Holst; Arnold Bax’ “The 
Haydn is so commendable, why does 
great C major Symphony. Since his 
Haydn is so commendable why does 
Dr Boult not play some Mozart, say 
the “Jupiter” Symphony, not too free 
quently heard nowadays? C.W.D. | 


Italian and German spirits in music, | 
because they are so in contrast with | 
ours, a partial similarity in tempera- _ 


DR. BOULT 
CONDUCTS 
SYMPHONY 


English Visitor Re- 
vives Great Elgar’s 


Second - 


be 


ARREN STOREY “SMITH 


Dr. Adrian Boult, who yesterday | 
led the Boston Symphony Orchestra! 


as guest, can say, “I came, I con- 


ducted, I conquered.” There can be 


no mistaking the orchestra’s response | 


to Dr. Boult’s clear, persuasive beat. 


f : 
“here was a deal more than mere! 


politeness to a distinguished visitor 
in the audience’s applause, both 
after the Symphony of Haydn, with 
which the first part of the concert 
closed, and after the Second Sym- 
phony of Elgar, which brought the 
afternoon to an end. 


ELGAR FROM MEMORY 


In the balcony sat Dr. Koussevitzky. 
When the final plaudits were in order 
he was on his feet, clapping with the 
rest. In turn, Dr. Boult extended his 
hand in the other’s direction, as though 
to give, through him, the credit to his 
orchestra. It was a graceful gesture. 

Tall, erect, spare, moustached and 
quite bald, Dr. Boult is characteristi- 
cally British of aspect. His light waist- 
coat and dark cutaway lent him a smart 
and worldly air. Of von Buelow’s two 
kinds of conductors: those who have 
their heads in the score and those who 
have the score in their heads, it is the 


| 


| 


second to which Dr. Hoult belongs. He | 
conducted Elgar’s Symphony from mem-- 
ory, j 

Two “First Perfomances” 


While we have every reason to be 
thankful that our orchestra has one 
and not a half-dozen heads, the occa- 
sional guest conductor, provided he is 
a man of parts, is very good for us. 
For one thing he is apt to introduce 
or recall to us music that otherwise 
we might not hear. There were two 
“first performances at these concerts” 
on yesterday's list: one of a Sonata, 
‘Pian e Forte,’ for two brass choirs, 
from the hand of the Venetian -Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli (1557-1612), sometimes 
called the ‘father of the orchestra”; 
the other, of the Scherzo from Mendel- 
ssohn’s Octet for strings, as trans- 
cribed by him for orchestra for his 
first concert in London: and the Sym- 
phony of Elgar had not been heard 
here for 24 years, 

Only Haydn’s Symphony in G major, 
that of the broadly expressive Largo, 
was from the current repertory, 


Mendelssohn's Scherzo 


It would not be accurate to dismiss 
Gabrieli’s antiphonal Sonata as merely 
a “‘‘museum piece.’ Though the pres- 
ent editor, Fritz Stein, has modernized 
it only to the extent of replacing ob- 
solete instruments with their closest 
present-day equivalents, the music is 
inipressive. It made a dignified prelude 
to a most agreeable concert. The or- 
chestral scherzo that the 20-year-old 
Mendelssohn made from the 16-year- 
old Mendelssohn's piece for’ strings 
pointedly suggests the Scherzo that the 
Mendelssohn of 34 made for this music 
to *“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Be- 
cause there was, after all, not so very 
much to find, Mendelssohn found him- 
self early. 

The performance of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony was straightforward, unaffected, 
free from a false emotionalism in the 
Largo, yet never careless or perfunc- 
tory. 

Wholesome Elgar 


And so to the ehief feature of the 
concert the restoration at long last of 
the Klgar Symphony, which deserves 
not at all the neglect it has received 
among us. When Dr. Koussevitzky (and 
Mr. Heifetz) revived a season or two 
ago the Violin Concerto, some were 
surprised to discover that “‘Gerontius” 
and the ‘“‘Enigma’”’ Variations Were not 
the whole of Elgar. There are those, 
too, this chronicler not excepted, who 
hearing this Second Symphony in 1922, 
were willing to accept the general criti- 
cal verdict that it was no great shakes. 
| No doubt it was fortunate that a 
| Britisher should have revived the Sym- 
' phony here, for the piece itself is es- 
sentially English, in its heartiness, its 
warmth and glow, in the feeling it en- 
genders of satisfaction and well-being. 
To Central European cosmic despair, 
French fastidiousness, Slavic introspec- 
tion and Scandinavian pessimism this 
British symphony of the good life comes 
as welcome foil. 
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i of this trait permeated the con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, conducted yesterday afternoon 


by Dr. Adrian Boult, who is serving in 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s place for two weeks 
during the present mid-season period. 
At first, the Symphony Hall audience re- 
ceived the English conductor with gra- 
cious though scarcely enthusiastic 
applause; Boston listeners are frequently 
“from Missouri.’ At intermission time, 
however, the clapping was crisp and 
spontaneous; and by the end of the con- 
cert, Dr. Boult definitely had won the 
affections of a large Boston public. 


The effectiveness of the program as & 


means of making a favorable impression 
was more apparent at the close than at 
the beginning. (It was the same pro- 


gram which Dr. Boult presented the eve- 


ning before in Cambridge.) The ancient 
“Sonata” of Giovanni Gabrieli makes no 
great stir as an introductory piece; on 
the contrary, the listener obtains as 
much pleasure by reflecting upon its 
clear and gentle voices as in the audible 
performance. Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in 
G minor, which the composer arranged 
from his Octet of Opus 20, adds just 
enough sparkle and charm as to seem & 
considerable advance toward the richer 
music of later composers; while against 
these delightful opening pieces, the 
Haydn Symphony in G major (B. & H. 
No. 13) has, comparatively speaking, the 
power of Beethoven. So Dr. Boult 
gradually constructed his program to- 
ward the sturdy and forthright music of 
Elgar’s Second Symphony. 


From beginning to end, it was a firm, 
clear course, all the more effective be- 
cause of its complete lack of obvious show- 
manship. In appearance, the English 
conductor seems to do very Httle by way 
of spurring on the musicians. To the 
casual eye and ear, it was as though 
he gave free rein to the players; the in- 
terpretative character of the perform- 
ance seemed as much their work as his. 


| 


He stood before the orchestra, tall, slim, : 


always at ease, seldom excited to mo- 


tions beyond those necessary for the, 


task, though by no means physically | 
inflexible, With a precise baton, he Kept | 


an even beat, giving cues as much by 
glance and expression as by dramatic 
gestures, letting his left hand swing into 
the rhythm occasionally or extracting a 
stronger tone from the violins. Yet the 
very responsiveness and unanimity of 
the musicians indicated that in the first 
rehearsals the English conductor had 
won their support and now depended 
confidently upon them to confirm the 
reputation of this virtuoso orchestra. _ 

In its original form, the Sonata of 
Gabrieli was intended to convey various 
antiphonal effects, and in the arrange- 
ment for brass instruments by Fritz 
Stein, the suggestion is made that the 
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instruments be separated into choirs” 


nglish ect of the entire work. [If 


the right and left of the conductor. The! objections made to the frank melo. 
presence of this piece upon the program | diousness of portions of the Symphony, 
was likewise of interest in showing the} it should be remembered that the English 


early generalization of the term ‘‘sonata” 
and the use of the phrase ‘pian e forte” 
(in connection with the title) to indicate 


soft and loud portions, Although the’ 
instruments yesterday were grouped to- | 


are a singing race. If reflections of a 


song-consciousness are found in the 
music of Elgar, they are also found in 
the muSic of practically every English 
composer today. Dr. Bowlt pre. 


‘ers, in short of the England that) 


‘came to its final flowering in the 
Edwardian period for which this 
‘symphony is supposed to speak. But 
‘unless Kipling is England’s greatest 
‘poet, Elgar is not her greatest com~ 
‘poser. He can hardly be said to sing 
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puntal voices were clearly apparent;! and a missionary. He made many con. ‘represented the mos* enduring “ng- 3 5 G, | 
while the carefully contrived harmonic. verts, a a. 2 lish traits, surely Vaughan Williams | »1) niee7n | 
combinations with their antique flavor lhe /3 ‘i ci. ee ck ‘would have been a better choice. | oo oe Ki 

lingered in the memory long after the ~ Casi rms ‘We StT en : Especially for Boston, since it is Gabtiéli’s Sonata, One of 
mre pad ceaged to sound. For techni- | one frst : generally understood that Dr. Kous- ; . ie | 
cal accuracy and control of tone: quality, program for his American! | 'sevitzky does not find the music of Ki he Epoch-Marks inl the 


the musicians of the brass lived up to visit may be taken as indicat- 


expectations aroused upon previous oc- Vaughan Williams congenial to his 


casions in which opportunities to display | 


their skill were less extended. 


In the Scherzo by Mendelssohr and the. 


Symphc ny by Haydn, Dr. Bou: ’'s profi- 
ciency in detail was such as to draw out 
special virtues without attracting atten- 
tion to the process. The conductor com- 
bined deftnesg in figuration and clarity of 
phrasing with restraint, pointing up 
Mendelssohnian quips and fancies ‘yet 
keeping within the proportions of the 
complete design. The manner in which 
he disclosed certain inner refinements in 
the Symphony of Haydn was wholly de- 
lightful. The long expiring slow move- 
ment was beautifully shaped, the minuet 
moved with just the right briskness of 
tempo; the comparatively. brief final 
movement brought such a convincing 
realization of the conductor’s mastery 


that the audience applauded with sharp 
spontaneity. 
_ Some one should take up the cudgels 
for English music and for Elgar particu- 
larly. Our American orchestras have 
produced the music of practically every 
nation, touching occasionally upon the 
works of such English composers as 
Holst, Bax, Walton and Williams (thanks 
especially to Dr. Koussevitzky). But the 
compositions of Edward Elgar, ranking 
at the top of the list in his native land, 
are almost unknown to many listeners 
on this side of the water. The Second 
Symphony played yesterday was last 
heard here in 1911. One should not be 
required to prove it a masterpiece to have 
the right to ask that it be placed in 
the frequent repertory of the future, It 
is enough that it shows marked con- 
structive powers and great facility in in- 
strumentation. In addition, one may 
cite its strong individual cast and its 
many fascinating qualities peculiar to 
the composer—the re-occuring rhythmic 
persistency in the: percussion matched 
With low-voiced woodwinds; the  un- 
ashamed sonorities of the full orchestra: 
the imagination with which the composer 
introduces and developes his themes the 
open, forward-looking and distinctively 


ing his purposes. Evidently he comes | 
as an ambassador of English music | 
and as an advocate of enlargement | 
of our musical horizons. For the | 
major item of his introductory list 
was Elgar’s Symphony in E fiat, 


and two of the others were heard 
for the first time “at these con-. 
certs.” Dr. Boult is directing the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for two 
weeks of Dr. Koussevitzky’s mid- 
winter holidays. His first program 
was planned for the concerts of 
Jan. 10-12, in Cambridge and Bos- 
ton. It was noticeably free of com- 
positions which might be regarded 
as means for display of the con- 
ductor’s powers of “interpretation.” 

Dr. Boult established himself at 
once aS @ musicianly and authorita- 
tive conductor, able to obtain the 
effects he desired without undue 
fuss. To be sure, he had a magnifi- 
cent orchestra under his hand; and 
he was quick to recognize this by 
generously sharing the warm ap- 
plause with the players. An excellent 
musical envoy, well -chosen' to 
strengthen the bonds of artistic 
understanding between the English- 
speaking peoples. 

h A & 

His choice of a symphony .was per- 
haps not so well advised. It is true 
‘that Elgar is called the most English 
of composers, and it was natural no 
doubt that Dr. Boult should have 
selected one of his most character- 
istic works to set before the Ameri- 
can cousins. But is Elgar representa-~ 
tive of the best in English modern 
music? Some of us who study the 
subject from a distance think not. 
He is representative of one aspect of 
England; of the England of splen- 
etic colonels and imperialistic trad- 


'temperament. 
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But Dr. Boult had chosen to 


‘offer us Elgar’s Second, and he 
‘offered it ingratiatingly. Probably ; 


nobody could make it seem more 
appealing. Nevertheless, the im- 
pression we had had of Elgar was 
not modified by this presentation, | 
Recognizing a very considerable 
talent which produced some charm- 
ing and even some moving pages, | 
we still deplored the banality of 
most of the composer’s material and | 
more, his garrulousness, which ends. 
by boring us even when his ideas and : 
emotions have almost won us, | 

The more interesting of the two 
novelties was the Sonata Pian e 
Forte of Giovanni Gabrieli as edited 
bv Fritz Stein for brass choirs. Dr. 
Boult by this performance furthered | 


the hope of the arrange’ that this 
score might “enrich our musical ex- 
perience and pleasure” and “help to 
bring to light the inexhaustible treas- 
ures of the great Venetian master.” 
The other novelty was Mendelssohn’s 


orchestral arrangement of the, 
Scherzo in G minor of his youthful | 
Octet, op. 20. This is charming music, | 
though hardly up to the “Dream” | 
Scherzo, The other number of the | 
program was Haydn’s Symphony in. 
_G major No. 88 (B. & H. No. 13). Here | 
the conductor made the mistake of 


retaining the full complement of 


, Strings; the result was heaviness. 
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DRIAN BOULT, who appears as 
visiting conductor with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at the 
concerts of this week and next, 

has selected for his first program a list 
of works that. does honor to his musical 
perspective. Asserting at the outset a 
position as emissary of his native Eng- 
lish heritage, he has chosen as the larg- 
est work the Second Symphony in E-flat 
of the late Sir Edward Elgar, which has 
not been heard here since 1911, when it 
was given by the Symphony Orchestra 
a few months after its Engtish debut. 
This composition comprises the second 
half of the program, while the bulk of 
the first part will consist of the Scherzo 
in G minor from Mendelssohn’s Octet in 
an orchestral transcription by the comi- 
poser (for the first time at the sym- 
phony concerts) and Haydn’s G major 
Symphohy (No. 88 in the new Mandy- 
ezewski listing) The most cirious plece 
on the program from the standpoint of 
repertoire is, however, the opening 5So- 
nata, “Pian e Forte” of Giovanni Ga- 
brieli from the collection of “Sacrae 
Symphoniae” (published by Gardano, 
1597, at Venice). 

So many points of genuine interest at- 
tach themselves to the work of the great 
Venetian master—beyond the mere nov: 
elty of a sixteenth century product on a 
symphonic program——that it 1s difficult 
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nt the . seventeenth. century, in the 
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ary obscurity of nomenclature of 
mt, was closely linked in the Ssix- 
BLE sentury with the “‘ricerear.’”* Both 
forms evolved during this: epech 

on m the. ‘secular “canzone”. and th 
acrec tet,” respectively. Charac- 
rit te of the “ricercar” and the \“‘can- 
ne” were the brief subdivisions, not 
ly (marked by cadence, but distin- 

¥ one from the other in the re- 


variation of the first motive is 

Yi a cee by means of free imitation, 
7 .% " “texture to the casual listener 
mains juite the same. In.general, the 
may be described as being 

rematic in the treatment of its 


ical — e” retains the Serta y 
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Daa ‘When it is re- 

bere however, that the “cornetto”’ | may be fused at any given moment, by 

: ‘more » like a modern woodwind in-| 
; and the trombones not os 


Redvizetic preference or the said 


|with choral 
primary importance | 


“this: early stage, ‘and . indeed. well 


| “canzone,’* which in turn, in the j 


at: in each a different motive or 


" ee austere in character. The 
_ “canzon 
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fo at The. Sonata “Pian e Forte,” one 
-» two sonatas in the collection of 1597, 
“the same composer’s “canzone,” dis- 


ed plays a mingling of the elements of ho- 
i i ny and counterpoint in a manner 
no 


nly important for the development 
of the sontata form, but also preparatory 


ie view of the choice, for; to the later orchestral style. That is, not 

‘voices, of “cornetto,” six trom-' only do contrapuntal sections alternate 
anc i “violino” (this, as to compass, | 

the modern. -viola)}—the . clearly defined large divisions as in the 


with stretches of broad chords, giving: 


contrapuntal treatment and homophony 


two or more voices proceeding poly- 
a lically, while the others fill in as a 
ground. It is in view of the latter 
racteristic that Johannes Wolf is 
justified in saying, ‘“‘the style uniquely 
adapted — to the orchestra begins with 
Gabrieli. 
: Three eatin divisions may be dis- 
tinguished in the present work: the first 
contrapuntal, the second homophonic 
fragments sounding one 
after the other, and: the last a brief con- 
trapuntal section with an ingenious 
stretto on a diminution of the main 
theme. This principal theme (the ascend- 
ing forth and the repeated note are char- 
acteristic of both “ricercar’’ and ‘“‘can- 


jzone”’ of the time) appears in about 


twenty-five transmutations, not as some- 
thing essential to the structure, but inci- 
dentally woven into the texture with ad- 
mirable lack of self-consciousness. The 
periodic occurrence of each of the modifi- 
cations, sometimes treated in free imita- 
tion, recalls what Has been said above of 
the ‘early forms of . “Ticercar" and ‘‘can- 
zone,”’ 

Mention must be mgile of the fact that 
the Gabrieli is probably one of the first 
works in which* the dynamic’ marks 
“pian” and ‘forte’ were actually written 
in the score, The ‘uge,of antiphonal choirs 


jin dialogue style, finaly, is an interesting 


feature of Venetian composers which 
arose from the existence of two organs 
on opposite sides in St. Mark’s Cathedral. 


a ne 


Elgar’s Symphony, although partly tIn- 
spired by two lines from Shelley’s ‘‘In- 
vocation,” is to be considered absolute 
music. Elgar had “‘sinned” in the direc- 
tion of program xa in previous works, 
and was to do n in ‘Falstaff’ 
(1913). But in Galavais } to the subject of 
pure music, his & wk 5 1916 must re- 
main in mind, to wit,’ rai ‘the symphony 


without a program is: ‘highest. devel- 
Apment.of the: art.” vA. 35 Bs. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


Twelfth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 18, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 19, at 8:15 0 *clock 


ADRIAN BOULT, Conducting 


Introduction and Allegro 


(First performances at these concerts) 


Fugal Concerto, for Flute and | 


Oboe, Op. 40, No. 2 


Flute: GEORGES LAURENT 
Oboe: FERNAND GILLET 


I. MODERATO 
Il. ADAGIO 
III. ALLEGRO 


(First performances at these concerts) 


The Garden of Fand 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT pac Rome Tig ec en yea Symphony in C major, No. 7 


I. ANDANTE—ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO 
Il. ANDANTE CON MOTO 
III. SCHERZO 
IV. FINALE 


| 
i 
The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 


‘Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before. 
the concert 
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stress. In the first place, the present is | strict fugue of Frescobaldi and Bach ex. 
‘the earliest instance (as far as is known)| amples, the ‘‘canzone” diminished its 
of concerted music with specific instru- |} contrapuntal devices and moved in the 
ments designated for the individual | direction of homophony. And it is in th 
“woices. Composers, from the crepuscular’ course of this development that the term 
‘beginning of instrumental music (which “sonata” appears and relates itself to th 


‘musicologists now place at about the form. The Sonata “Pian e Forte,” on 
‘twelfth century) up to the period ‘under of.two sonatas in the collection of 1597, / welfth Programme 
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discussion, remained completely indif- like the same composer's “canzone,” dis. 

ferent as to what instruments were used plays a mingling of the elements of ho 

‘for the various parts, so long as the mophony and counterpoint in a mann 

“former embraced the required range. not only important for the developmen! 

‘The indifference would seem to svrvive of the sontata form, but also preparatory 

in Gabrieli in view of the choice, for, to the later orchestral style. That is, not 

the eight voices, of “cornetto,” six trom- only do contrapuntal sections alternat 

bones, and “‘violino” (this, as to compass, with stretches of broad chords, giving 

coincides with the modern viola}—the clearly defined large divisions as in th FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 18, at 2:30 0’ clock 

last sustsining a part on an equal level later two or three-part song form; bu! 

With each of the winds! Wheht it is re-|contrapuntal treatment and homophon) 

membered, however, that the ‘‘cornetto’ may be fused at any given moment, b) SATURDAY EVENING JANUARY 19 at 8:15 o’ clock 
was more like a modern woodwind in-' two or more voices proceeding pol, 3 ’ 

strument, and the trombones not as phonically, while the others are 

‘raucous as ours, the preponderance of{| background. It is in view of the latte) , 

winds over strings up to the early nart | characteristic that Johannes Wolf i ADRIAN BOULT, Conducting 

of the eighteenth century, whether aris- | justified in saying, ‘the style uniquels 

ing from aesthetic preference or the said | adapted to the orchestra begins with 

indifference, becomes a little more com- |} Gabrieli.”’ 

‘prehensible. For modern expedience, Three main divisions may be ai: 
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the work has been arranged by Fritz | tinguished in the present work: the first 
+$temn for two trumpets, two horns, and contrapuntal, the second homephonic . a Introduction and Allegro 
four trdé@mbones. with choral fragments sounding” on 

A second factor of primary importance | after the other, and the last a brief con. ee 

im the present morsel is the use of the trapuntal section with an ingenious | (First performances at these concerts) 


term “‘sonata” at this early period. Asj|*tretto on a ares pp of the main 

far as this chronicler is informed, it first | theme. This principal theme (the ascend 

‘appears in two collections of ~ at ing forth and the repeated note are chai | 7 Fugal Concerto, for Flute and 

a 5” by Giovanni Croce and the vres-{ acteristic of both “ricercar’ and “‘can Oboe, Op. 40 No. 2 

‘zone’ of the time) appears in abou : , ; ? 

ent Gabrieli’s uncle ond veacuer, Anurea | twenty-five transmutations, not as som: } 

Gabvieli, in 1080 and 1555, respectively. | thing essential to the structure, but inc! Flute: GEORGES LAURENT 

At this early stage, and indeed well | dentally woven into the texture with ad 

into the seventeenth century, in the | mirable lack of self-consciousness. Th Oboe: 

music of Farina, Turini and others, the } periodic occurrence of each of the modifi- ea 

word implies nothing more -than a4/)cations, sometimes treated in free imita. i the hye il 

‘sound piece’ as opposed to music to be | tion, recalls what has been said above w! | »- ADAGIO 

sung, Vviz., “cantata. Its earlier history ithe early forms of “‘ricercar” and ‘‘car | ALLEGRO 

seems to be associated with the instru- + zone.” 

mental ‘‘canzone,” which in turn, in the Mention must be made of the fact that a 

customary obscurity of nomenclature of the Gabrieli is probably one of the first (Farst performances at these concerts) 

the time, was closely linked in the six-!works in which. the dynamic marks | 

teenth century with the “‘ricercar.” Both | “pian” and “forte” were actually written : The Garden of Fand 

latter forms evolved during this epoch jin the score. The use.of antiphonal choir: 

from. the secular ‘‘canzone”’ and the jin dialogue style, finally, is an interesting 

sacred ‘‘motet,’ respectively. Charac- |} feature of Venetian composers Which | 

teristic of the “‘ricercar”’ and the “can-jarose from the existence of two organ ! INTERMISSION 

zone” were the brief subdivisions, not | on opposite sides in St. Mark’s Cathedral. 

clearly marked by cadence, but distin- suiiailiiie Seiheany tn Ci mnakee No 

guishable one from the other in the re- Elgar’s Symphony, although partly tu- ' ’ . ° ymp y Jor; -7 
ie rhe hh in ae ‘fare . tiv “y° , Ds . va € ‘e+ Je ah i 

ts vavtation of ay ! frat motive is | SPired by two lines from Shelley's “In: . ANDANTE—ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO 

worked out by means of free imitation, | VoC@tion, is to be considered absolut . ANDANTE CON MOTO 

while the texture to the casual listener | MUSIC. Elgar had “sinned” in the dir: v ial a a 

remains quite the same. In general, the tion of PrVsrant BUS iD previous works, . a 

“ricercar’? may be described as being{2nd was to do so again in “Falstal' - FINALE 

more systematic in the treatment of its (1913). But in reference to the subject 0! 

motives, and austere in character. The | Pure music, his dictum of 1916 must 

typical “canzone” retains the popular; ™ain in mind, to wit, ‘the symphon) 

mood of its vocal form. | without a program is the highest deve! 

re - ‘opment of the art. A.V. B 


FERNAND GILLET 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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7 be com r ) : j to the 
Yesterday afternoon Fo cjg BE with the Holst Coneerto® ‘but for ‘all | trude. So delicately attuned ‘Xo 


again conducted the B that it is an impressive work. The com- ‘substance of the score is Dr Boult’s 


Orchestra in Symphony Hall. Rat i ‘ interpretation that it might superfi- | 
gram was as follows: pense, ti 4 -o wadlbager ir a wid Wich ts bob obi cially seem to be cool. That is not| 


wae rt coniergppera tag | 5: the case, however, for he imparted 
Hols 


Fugal Concerto for flute and o 


Bax. «¢ yas Hart < .The Garden. 08 ang 
Schubert ..... Symphony in ‘ ‘ 
The conducting of Adrian Boult both 


last week and yesterday has made an 
effect of graciousness and of sound mu- 
sical intelligence that will certainly be 
long remembered by the audiences that 
have had the privilege of listening to 
his concerts. Naturally he had a su- 


perb orchestra to work with, | but he 
quickly ingratiated himself with the 
players and hence got the exact effects 


that he wanted. As we have had 0C~!thore is no denying that the composer | 
conveys his eerie and fanciful impres-| 


casion to remark, Dr. Boult is always 
the servant of the music and he ésuc- 
ceeds in making the audience, too, feel 
that the composer’s ideas are of the 
first importance. This is not to say 
that he is a pedantically precise con-| 
ductor. On the contrary he employs, 
tue full vigor of the orchestra when) 
necessary, but he does not abuse the: 
power at his command. 

As an emissary of English music Dr. 
Boult was singularly persuasive in the 
cause of Faward Elgar last week, al- 
though he may not have convinced 
every one that the Second Symphony 
was the sublime work of art that is 
Claimed for it. Yesterday he did not 
need, it may be assumed, to persuade 
any one of the charm and technica] 
'excellence of the three English works 
i that began the program. Of the three 
ithe Holst was the most interesting, and 
|one may prophesy that is the most like- 
‘ly to endure. Holst is a composer of | 
| infinite skill and great variety of in- | 
vention. His operas, his larger sym- 
phonic works, his choral works and 

pieces like this Fugal Concerto prove: 

this again and again. 
The Concerto, indeed, illustrates many 

Of Holst’s most endearing qualities as 
&, composer: his wit, his simplicity 
of means, his facility in composition. 
With the exception of the slow move- | 

ment, with its mood of tranquil sad-| 

ness, the Fugal Concerto is a humorous | 
work, for all its dexterity in weaving 

the parts. The slow movement is a 

miracle of economical writing that is 

at the same time beautiful in expres-. 
sion. This is not a composition with 

any intention of grandeur, but it is a 

masterpiece on a small scale. It was 

exceedingly well played yesterday. Dr. 

Boult kept the string orchestra in per- 


fect balance with the solo voices. Messrs. these two classic composers. This is’ 


Bh | inal and attractive. The restless chat- | 
ter of the wood-winds against the more | 
flowing measures of the strings is an) 


idea well carried out. The piece makes 
a good and a brisk opening number. 
If one had heard nothing more of this 
composer, One would understand the 
good opinion that the English have of 
him. “The Garden of Fand” by Arnold 
Bax is a fairly early work by this in- 
teresting composer. But it is by no 
means a work that one would wish to 
neglect. It contains a pervading qual- 


ity of charm and poetic imagination) 


that continually delights the ear. It is 
probably too elaborately written, but 


sions effectively. 

Dr. Boult’s conducting of the great 
Schubert C major Symphony was in the 
best of taste. The music was sung 
throughout vigorously and clearly. It 
was a most impressive reading that in- 


dulged in no vagaries by the way. Dr. 


Boult will conduct the orchestra to- 
night and again on Monday night. After 
these concerts he takes his leave of us 
bearing the good wishes of all. Next 
week Dr. .Koussevitzky returns from his 
vacation and conducts the orchestra in 
a& Russian program consisting of Mias- 
kovsky’s Sinfonietta for string orches- 
tra; Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite and 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 6, “Pa- 
thetic.” A. W. W. 


Boston ymphony Orchestra 

Dr Adrian Boult‘has won the Fri- 
day Symphony subscribers as no 
other guest conductor has done in sev- 
eral seasons. He made his last ap- 
pearance before this audience yester-~- 
day, and at the end there were both 
frantic handclapping and cheers. Al- 
though the first half of the program 
was filled with good music and the 
remainder with Schubert's imperish- 
able masterpiece, the C-major Sym- 
phony, No. 7, greatest interest lay in 
Dr Boult’s conducting. 

As in the case of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony, last week, Dr Boult exhibited 
in the Schubert a splendid under- 
standing of the proper tempo and su- 
perb grasp of rhythm. This may be 
instinctive or acquired. At any rate, 
it accounts for half of his success with, 


Laurent and Gillet were the soloists,| not to say that his best is metronomic. 
and one could not imagine better. The|On the contrary, there were fine 


Clarity of their respective tones in the 
first movement, the poignancy in the! 


second and the delicacy in the third 
made for perfection of solo playing, 


nuances in time, even in the finale, 
which sweeps all before it in its 
breathless pace. 

No cuts were made in the sym- 


gusto to the first and last movements; | 
tender sentiment that was remote | 
from sentimentality, to the second; | 
and brought to the scherzo—one of | 
the best since Beethoven—the un- | 
clouded and innocent gayety that oc- | 

| 


Symphony concert, and continued | eads Symphony In 
Holst nor Bliss was concerned with 

marvel of sparkling humor and 6 WARREN STOREY SMITH 
) occasion of his first appearance as 
ists, again proved themselves artists 

Koussevitzky last played it in 1925. | alter the remarkable performance of 
extent that it deserves neglect. The TWO FOR FIRST TIME 
subject of Fand’s garden. the mysteri- | with string orchestra, by Gustav Holst, 
Symphony of his first program. 57h Reayetg3 Symphony reduced these events 


casionally appears in Schubert, 
The program began with Arthur 
Bliss’ Introduction and Allegro, heard 
with the late Gustav: Holst’s Fugal 
Concerto for fiute and oboe, like- : ‘ 
wise new to the repertory. Both | d R d g f 
scores are affable in mood, of firm nspire Caaing O 
profundity or intense emotionalism, 
but with musical ideas for their own 
sake. The Introduction and Allegro 
shifting rhythmical accents, with the oie . 
duet of oboe and flute moving crisply [he warm reception extended a 
over accompaniment of the strings.| week ago to Dr. Adrian Boult on the 
of the first rank | guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
In some respects the decade of! phony Orchestra, was renewed and 
silence which has been the lot Of} even augmented yesterday, especially 
is not easily understood. Like other} Schubert's Symphony in C major with 
music by Bax, this charmingly | which the concert closed. 
imaginative symphonic poem is 
style of instrumentation is not} Although the afternoon had begun 
strikingly original, but there is a)with the Boston premieres of an intro- 
wealth of delicate fantasy clothed in: duction and allegro by Arthur Bliss, 
Ous and enigmatic sea, is one which|'® Which was added the revival after 
touches the imagination of all sensi-|‘*™ years of Arnold Bax's tone poem 
tive listeners. lof Celtic legend, ‘The Garden of land,” 
Oar yaa _to relative unimportance, 
ae eeaak tee the re-creative power; Surely the longest memory would 
| whien ne is so fortunatelv €n-;have been taxed yesterday to recall a 


for the first time at a “regular” » 
though transparent texture. Neither : 
Schubert gy 
(7? 
is robust, and Holst’s Concerto is a / 
Messrs Laurent and Gillet, the solo- 
Bax’ “The Garden of Fand,” since Dr | 
pretentious, but surely not to the EEA 
Sumptuous orchestral. color. The! and a fugal concerto for flute and oboe 
Here again, as with the Elgar | the ensuing performance of Schubert's 
dowed. He is Obviously not a 


| man! reading of this Symphony, so buoyant 
to let his feelings run away with|and exhilarating, vet withal so lumin- 
him, and therefore his interpretations | OUSly clear, so finely ordered, so justly 
probably never run to extremes. In| Proportioned. 


his fastidious and reasonably moder- 
ate fashion, however, he is as poetic 
ithe ied as any could desire,’ A week ago it was discovered that a 
4 parisons might as well be made, rare feeling for rhythm was not the 
an odium may fall where it will; least of Dr. Boult’s gifts as musician 
Of the four British conducto#s who 4d conductor. In the performance of 
hay e led the Boston Symphony ' Schubert's Symphony he disclosed even 
Within the past seven years, Sir more triumphantly the ability to 
Thomas Beecham and Dr Boult ate achieve the cumulative excitement of a 
auite the most gratifying. ae a eee into 
r Koussevij . . ‘. & monotony, an at what the 
with thie taky returns next week careless speech of the streets terms the 

this program: Miaskovsky, psychologi 
Sinfoniett PSycnological mament, there would al- 
Peckahea : for String | Orchestra; ways come the subtle yielding, the 
bane ie rt, Scythian Suite”; Tchai- needful relaxation from the rigid pace. 
SKy, “Pathetic” Symphony. But for the most part, as indeed it 
C. W.-D. should, the Symphony yesterday sped 


Steady Rhythmic Pulse 





its way in a sort ot giadsome flight| for him to sacrifice quality of tone 
into the ether blue. More than one con- or clarity of texture in order to 
ductor Of ate yea nag a sounG iberant| obtain his effects. It was a perform- 
sna tag gad the “heavenly| ance singularly musical and singu- 
loquacity, to temper | ithful to th mposer. Com- 
lengths’? that Schumann found in this larly faithful to the comp Or 
symphony to mundane requirements. | ing at the conclusion of the program, 
Dr. Boult did overlook a repeat mark)! it won him the enthusiastic and pro- 
in the trio of the scherzo, but actual jonged plaudits of the ordinarily cool 
cuts he did not make, nor were they| Priday afternoon audience and of 
needed. | the players, whose respect and affec- 
Outburst of Hearty Applause tion he has evidently earndd. . 
‘ea nal measure came not relief . .Of the three compositions by Brit- 
bit ote eeeeat “there came also an ish composers which formed: the first 
pro agli of applause co hearty that half of the program, Holst’s Fugal 
one’s faith in the perspicacity of audi- Concerto for flute and oboe, played 
ences became suddenly strengthened. for the first time at a concert of the 
It may be in order to point out that Boston orchestra, proved to be the 
this revelation of the many beauties most interesting. It is a successful 
of this symphony will be renewed not attempt to recapture in a' modern 
rar tne concer ai is eve # ut Ph dl ie . 
Beene oot Monday evening #s\idiom the spirit of| eighteenth-cen- 
well. when Dr. Boult terminates his|tury instrumental music. The work 
stay amonest us. is rhythmically and contrapuntally 
exciting. The material is charming, 
Bliss and Holst Not at Best and the structure commands ad- 
To return to the concert of yester- miration. The conductar;may have 
day, it cannot be said that Dr. Boulls been influenced in his cMoice of the 
Mnglish adventures were as fortunate piece by the reputation of the Bos- 
a5 : ‘eVvival < WeeEK agZo, after ¢@ . ‘ 
Thon, Wen tay ND cuumenenina Gere ton woodwinds. Im any event, he 
} ‘ ' =]" Ce TI ‘ c c © | — = . 
het of the Second Symphony of El- must have been gratified by the 
gar. Bliss’ introduction begins prom- virtuosity and the musicianship of 
isingly in a stately Jeisure that recalls Georges Laurent and Fernand Gillet, 
Purcell, but the ensuing allegro, though first flute and first oboe respectively 
pooust and vigorous, is without dis-! of the orchestra, and not less with 
Malet Nas  epeeeec tly occ ntened tha {the flexibility and responsiveness of 
Holst has successfully recaptured the} e y ; : 7 , 
spirit of that master in his concerto, | the accompanying instruments. 
and the piece may. be described as an : Bliss’s Introduction and Allegro, 
entertaining exercise in musical schol- also new to the Boston programs, 
whi sl avs older-it dates | W@S Jess appealing. It seems to 
i vice Ba wn VGunden ‘of anne is represent the composer after he 
hoary with age beside the ingratiating | has ceased to play with color 
work of his late countryman. There is theories and with such odd instru- 
- ments as typewriters and has set- 
j (9 32 tled Gown to be a respectable Eng- 
Ww he By L. A lish composer. He has succeeded in 
VRA 7 a that, but unfortunately his conver- 


ORE English music, with the sation, at least in this work, is not 
Schubert Symphony in C_ very interesting. He starts off 
major, No. 7, made up the  promisingly, but ends by boring us. 

second Boston Symphony program A few dissonances and Cross- 
(Jan. 18-19) arranged by Dr. Adrian ‘hythms are not sufficient to hide 


Boult as midwinter deputy for Dr. wae cilia cat ets time 
Serge Koussevitzky. have been unkind to Bax’s “Gar- 

Your correspondent has heard den of Fand.” It is pretty dry and 
this symphony many times, and dusty today. Its neo-Debussyan 
from some very distinguished con- !0ssoms hang faded and withered 


ductors, including the legendary on_ their droop Ms Scnlks. | dates 
Toscanini, but Dr. Boult is the first t} il - oon played: . superbly 
who has seemed to these ears to woughout the concert. 

remember that Schubert was a lyric 

composer, and that even the C major 

Symphony is a song, and not a series 

of concussions. The visitor, conduct- 

ing from memory, not only let the 

melodies sing but preserved the 

melos of the whole work. His tempi 

were just throughout, and he 

achieved his crescendos and his | 

climaxes by subtle dynamic altera- | 

tions. Thus it was never necessary | 


7 tas i. , ahd stately, begins with a. tour-measure 
Br itish Musie for half-note theme for the basses and low 


1 , k E A woodwinds, and, in outline I develop: 
vst am | ment, resembles a passacagiia. But ‘ar 

Vee uh Concer S orchestral crescerido* and a modulatior 
VA, bY 9 oe lg. va to A minor leads to the 

Ay ‘ “4 : ! ie principal body of the piece in rapid time. 

by ISS, Ho st and The main theme grows out of the motto 


ne c ) . originally intoned in the introduction. 
Bax to Be Presented by During the course of the allegro there 


| I. 3 ure Changes of tempi and more frequent 
An English Confrere changes of time-signature: but a cursory 
aay examination of the printed score gives 
By Moses Smith no indication that the musie will be diffi- 

Sabi oa cult to follow. 
til’ first half of Adrian Boult’s pro- It is interesting to point out, however, 
¥ eram for the concerts of the Sym- that two or three Years azo, according 
phony Orchestra tomorrow after- to Mr. Boult, the composer reworked the 
noon and Saturday evening contains|published score. The differences in the 
‘yree items Dy English composers, Two. new version, says Mr. Boult, are in the 
of them have not previously been beard) Morest of. greater pokes and economy 
in boston—-Arthur Bliss’s. Intreduction Of statement. The ¢ langees are consider- 
ind Allegro, and Holst’s Fugal Suite for able in this direction, although neither 
flute, oboe and string ‘orchestra. The thematic material nor even the actual! 
iher item, Arnold PBax’s “Garden of Spivey of measures has been essentially 
Mand,’ > been on two otner boston altered. 
first performance is said|. Holst died on May 25 of Jasi *, and 
Chicago, under Fred-|!IS Icss. was tragic to conta rary 
‘, In 1920. Stock led the first | MUSIC, 48 we realize in Boston Because 
Boston performance with his. Chicago Of the efforts of Dr. Koussevitzky and, 
Symphony Orchestra in the following notably, Dr. Archibald T. Davison. It 
ear. Its single listing in the Boston !% SUrprising that the Fugal Concerto has 
syYinphonyvy Orchestra repertoire was in not been played here previously, for at a 
#25. during Dr. Koussevitzky’s first sea. 8!@nce the score would seem to commend 
| . itself to small or less proficient orches- 
admiration for the T@s.. There ave three movements, the 
mposers has een Middle slow and the other two fast. The 
d by word as wel} Style of the music is suffitiently indicated 
tnat it is unnecessarv 1 by the title. It may be added that the 
tendencies In detail. Bliss. burden of the SOlo instruments is not 
een represented here bv his unusually Sreat,; the composer, further- 
phony and Concerto for two more, Fives in the score wa rranty for em- 
nestvra, 18 the least tamiliar. ‘plovying two solo violins instead of flute 
rei ears old: received in. #24 oboe. In-the last movement of the 
encouragement from such Ssccre, there is a short-cadenza-like 
C1lANS as Standford. Vaughan ee Sang for the Solo instruments, and 
ifolst: served in the Ene- jater an identification of a theme ag an 
il se the w ir; returned to Old English Dance Tune. ‘It All the 
task of composing: and lived World W ere Paper.’ x This tune Is com- 
i Santa RBRarbara. California. tor two peices hides the first dance-like theme of 
by ert than ee aol pd “The Garden or Fana oie sUgzested ta 
athe é é TOLINC - cOMposer, fre PRE idhiidi upbeat ica (i dat eee ak ; 
quently revising Shien even na ftke they anne "uae which the COR Rear t, 
have been published, He has summed UE of thé ares. ra Jeworks the legend 
aspects of his art in a single sentence sea) Rdenritini:s ai ae iced, 8 Ae 
if I were to define my muSical goal, i heginnine +1 ot ey np Harciehs: needs. At the 
would be to try for an emotion trul: -~&.""ns there is atmospheric music to 
and clearly felt, and caught forever in sae a a shfie ce oe feng On a quiet 
formal perfection.” His insistence ~, an solp is neading towards Erin: 
inpebiineen ad cca gegen ee it is hurled by a suddenly arising wave 
odds with many of the musical tenden i ana the miraculous island of Fand, 
les of our day. ms we voyagers are caught in the 
Che Introduction and Allegro, dedi midst of inhuman revelry, There is a 


a ‘fy . "hs " ¢ “ ye ©. 
cated to and first performed by Leopox pause for Fand, the daughter of Manan- 


Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches Het ede prs A Aye to sing of the 
‘ta, 18 scored for a full modern orches f Sates . var ta bs On ene hen the hearts 
‘ta, with woodwinds and brass in threes Of “€F hearers forever. The revelry is 


and with a liberal percussion section de TeS¥umed, the sea arises and overwhelms 


manding five players. It is in a sing} Meg island. And while the immortals 
ong movement, the introduction is slov Tide the crest of the waves in joyous 
ais laughter the voyagers are submerged. 
The sea subsides, and Fand’s garden 

fades out of sight. ! 





Mr. Boult Proves 
His Mettle Again 


The English Giest Offers a 
Schubert Symphony and 
Three English Works 


By Moses Smith 


HEN Adrian Boult appeared 

on the stage of Symphony 

Hall yesterday afternoon to 

lead the Symphony Orches- 
tra in his second program the audience 
ereeted him warmly as a new-found 
friend, renewing acquaintance after a 
first pleasant meeting. Through the 
first half of the program, which included 
three numbers by English composers, 
the audience applauded warmly, if not 
excitedly. At the end, after a remarkable 
performance of ‘the Schubert C major 
Symphony, the people remained by their 
chairs for some time to bid the conductor 
farewell, the friendliness and heartiness 
of which could not be mistaken by any- 
body. The sounds of clapping hands were 
joined by those of stamping feet, which 
is the way in which a Friday audience 
rarely shows its enthusiasm. 

The English conductor proves by gen- 
eral consent to have been a happy choice 
for a two-weeks’ guest. Each of the or- 
chestra’s audiences whom he has faced 
thus far has risen to him—and there is 
no reason to doubt that the Monday night 
subscribers will be equally pleased. The 
musicians in the orchestra have enjoved 
working under him, and have given him 
of their best (which, alas! is not always 
the custom in-the case of guest con- 
ductors). Mr. Boult, on his side, has 
frequently expressed his pleasure in work. 
ing with the men, whom he finds not 
merely a remarkably efficient organiza- 
tion but also a most conscientious and 
willing one. 


Mr. Boult has paid us the compliment | 
of not burdening his programs with old. 


battle-horses which he might ride to 
popular acclaim. 

selections according to the prevailingly 
high standard of the Boston concerts. 


He did not hesitate to lighten the first 


‘pathy that comes from common birth 
and association. Fortunately we in Bos- 
ton had already been disabused of the no- 
tion that no great music has been created 
in England since the death of Handel. 
With the memory of Thomas Beecham, 
Henry Wood, Hamilton Harty (who con- 
ducted a Pops program several years ago) 
and now of Mr. Boult we ought to be simi- 
larly rid of our prejudice against British 
executant musicians. Here is a quartet of 
conductors to challenge comparison with 
the same number from any country. 


Mr. Boult’s gifts have already been des- 
‘cribed in previous reviews published in 
these columns. In yesterday’s concert 
‘these gifts were confirmed during the 
|presentation of the three English pieces 
| -——-the Introduction and Allegro by Bliss, 
Holst’s Fugal Concerto for flute, oboe 
and strings, and “The Garden of Fand”’ 
by Arnold Bax. And in the one really 
‘familiar piece on the program, Schu- 
bert’s C major Symphony, the conduc- 
tor gave the same evidences of sensitive- 
ness, musicality and divination as he 
had in the Haydn G major Symphony 
last week. Even more: he produced a 
version of Schubert’s musi¢ that was of 
sich simplicity and freshness as to 
startle the listener. By such procedure, 
paradoxically, he conveyed a profound 
impression of the rome2ntic quality of 


Schubert’s art. One has recourse to an 
old truism: some music is best played 
by allowing it to play itself. Of course 
this is only a half-truth. We all realize 
the importance of the interpretative 
artist. But it is Mr. Boult’s virtue that 
he does not attempt to exaggerate this 
importance. He brought out (or allowed 
the musicians to bring out) every instru- 
mental line with the greatest clarity. 
-When the instrumental tone was thick, 
‘by virtue of the composer’s obvious de- 
sire, the conductor did not attempt to 
make it transparent. He fondled a 
_ phrase with the most loving care, yet 


Instead he has made his! he did not forget that music moves. To 


| change the metaphor, he saw the forest 
as well as the trees, 
It was possible to “object” to the 


program with two short pieces at the be-| tempo of one or two of the movements, 


rinning—and this was all to the good. 
Kach of the two programs contained two 
numbers new to the subscribers to these 
concerts, and in every case his choice 
was commended by the results. He 
leaned, naturally enough, to the British 


composers, with whom he has the sym- 


3ut the objections came to naught. For 
Mr. Boult’s way with the music was jus- 
tified by its effect. The climax toward 
the end of the second movement was 
| startingly vivid—and inevitable. No 
amount of careful presentation can Uls- 
guise the prolixity of this symphony. 
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Fut yesterday afternoon the repetitions 
did not try the patience and attentive- 
ness of the listener. | 

At the beginning of the concert came 
the two new pieces of Bliss and Holst. 
The Concerto of Holst sounded in the 
ear as it had looked to the eye: straight- 
forward, unmannered, uncomplex (to 
coin a word) polyphony. ‘The style was 
not strikingly original, but the musical 
subjects and _ episodic material were 
clearly the creations of an Englishman. 
If the music sometimes inclined to the 
precious it had as frequently an un- 
forced humor. With Mr. Laurent to 
play the flute and Mr. Gillet the oboe the 
concerto received a delightful perform- 
ance. 

Bliss’s music was more complicated 
even though it made no pretense to the 
fugal style of the other. Like most of 
his fellow-countrymen writing music, 
Bliss finds no difficulty in expressing him- 
self by means of the tried-and-true dia- 
tonic system. In this system he can 
find tools for clear statement as well as 
for emotional overtones. The composi- 
tion is made with high regard for the 
importance of formal structure; but on 
hearing it one can also understand read- 
ily Bliss’s belief in the importance of the 


‘element of emotion in music. Here is 
ino pattern-making in tones, but ordered 
‘excitement. And so it was presented 


under Mr. Boult’s direction. 

It is pointless to attempt to recall “The 
Garden of Fand”’ from its single previous 
performance here under Dr. Koussevitzky 
ten years ago. Yesterday it was possible 
to note the characteristic style of Bax, 
familiar from the playing of others of his 
works at these concerts. The influence 
of Debussy was clear. How Celtic this 
music is a more authoritative pen may 
write. Over and above these things it 
seemed quite as English, in its way, as 
the music of Bliss and Holst. It is. fur- 
thermore, quintessentially program-music. 
Now it has often seemed to me that the 
only necessity, in fact the only explana- 
tion, of the phenomenon of program-music 
is that a composer is frequently impelled 
tO express in music his ‘reactions”’ 
to @ story or a painting or a his- 
torical figure. But here, for once, is 


music that has itS very meaning in. 
the Celtic legend of the sea and Lady | 


rand who lured workaday mariners to 
destruction. It is true, however, that the 
music 1s greater when it is descriptive 
than when narrative. For more beauti- | 
ful and vivid tone-painting of the sea one | 
age have to go back at least to Debussy. | 
atl yi Pre the ocean enchants the lis- | 
oa , hy lat it is clear from this music | 

ly the mysterious, watery waste should | 


be personified in folklore. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 
32, No. 2 


Symphony No. 
‘Path 


Op. 


ALLEGRO PESANTE E SERIOSO 
II., ANDANTE (THEME WITH VARIATIONS) 


. Sinfonietta for String 


COUCHER DU MARCHAND 
PIANO | 


LA JEUNE FEMME EST DEVENUE CHEVRE 


CINQUIEME ENTR’ 


‘Suite from the Ballet ‘“‘Chout,” Op. 21 


DANSE DES FILLES DES BOUFFONS 


DANS LA CHAMBRE A 
ACTE ET L’ENTERREMENT DE LA 


INTERMISSION 
the concert 


(First performances in Boston) 
[ STEINWAY 


ALLEGRO NON TROPPO 
ADAGIO LAMENTOSO 


ion oO 


played at these concerts may be seen 


Thirteenth Programme 


CHEVRE 
DANSE FINALE 
ALLEGRO MOLTO VIVACE 


PRESTO 
ALLEGRO CON GRAZIO 
FINALE 


ADAGIO 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 26, 


I. 
a. 
b. 
Cc. 
d. 
é. 
Rs 
II. 
III. 


Iv. 
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Podium Study 





Adrian Boult 


Guest Conductor from: England at the Boston Symphony Concerts of 
This Week and Next 


TCHAIKOVSKY 





FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 





Thirteenth Programme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 25, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 26, at 8:15 0’clock 


MIASKOVSKY . ' , . Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, 
Op. 32, No. 2 
I. ALLEGRO PESANTE E SERIOSO 
Il., ANDANTE (THEME WITH VARIATIONS) 
III. PRESTO 


(First performances in Boston) 


‘ Pe Oe 6< 99 
PROKOFIEFF :, ; Suite from the Ballet “‘Chout,” Op. 21 
a. DANSE DES FILLES DES BOUFFONS 
b. DANS LA GCHAMBRE A COUCHER DU MARCHAND 
Cc. LA JEUNE FEMME EST DEVENUE CHEVRE 


d. CINQUIEME ENTR’ACTE ET L’ENTERREMENT DE LA 
CHEVRE 


€. DANSE FINALE 


INTERMISSION 


bo an ; , Symphony No. 6 in B minor, 
‘*Pathétique,” Op. 74 
I. ADAGIO—ALLEGRO NON TROPPO 
Il. ALLEGRO CON GRAZIO 
Ill. ALLEGRO MOLTO VIVACE 
IV. FINALE: ADAGIO LAMENTOSO 


[STEINWAY PIANO] 





The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 


the concert 
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, 4 by Mr, Burgin. ithe performance as a . . 
| whole, with ‘Dr. Kousseviteky to guide,  (JSYMPHONY HALL 
14a On oncer and with the brilliant string players of f 
® the Boston Orchestra to follow, was ad- Boston Symphony Orchestra 


mirable in spirit and finish. An audience : 
which was otherwise not over-cordial and . Old Russia and new shared the 


ry ry 
A Russian M atinee phergy Moree. g pips shoal ME, adbcotnig a Be a program of the Symphony concert 


heartiness he deserved, interrupted the yesterday. Old Russia came out ahead, 


6 . (y : course of the Sinfonietta by its warm With the “Pathetic” Symphony of 
2 j 135 ~ |] applause after the slow movement. Tchaikovsky. A Sinfonietta for strings 


ey ee 


2 ee -. had not yet turned classical; who, in fact, | The Prokofiey Suite seemed also to by Miaskovsky was played for the 
Dr. Koussevitzky Applies His was in the very midst of his develop have received 4 discerning and even bril-, first time in Boston, and Prokofieft's 


: me a musical radical (“Chout” ana : ; tiles aha «He Ang . 
Talents to the Music of The":Soytnian ‘Suite, which was ori Jus titee days which tne musicians de| 7°Uuw! ballet music, “Chout," was 
inally announced for performance at this sii ne Ap 5 pala, srs ~ a, | revived for the first time since its 
Fellow-Countrymen wees Symphony concerts, were written Sal dehioh late ton once tho ches tonal introduction here in 1926. 
or yoes vata almost simultaneously, in 1910), For- for rehearsing the program of the week.! . DY Koussevitsky, returning after an' 
By Moses Smith tunately we have been erained, wae te lg Fortunately the principal number was absence of four weeks, was greeted | 
wane quent auditions, to listen to ea de the familiar “Pathetic” Symphony, which With that especial warmth which in-! 
USIC by Miaskovsky, Prokofiev a without gpd te in the the men have probably memorized by variably falls to him when he has! 
ce Ni dtenvaiec > Russel Meum ake ee kee, ie car | now as well as the conductor. While it been away for any length of time.| 
and Tchaikovsky — Russians development of musical art. We can \q A be oa He agp or 8S S| ur dead ae ieee hed 
‘hree-—filled the concert of the attend, instead, to the essential matter inv ted 08 ess ma Ly ai ener mus : st as won ior, 
pan <p a —the lively dances, the procession-like have yielded to the two-fold wonder that him a regard that is seemingly close 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday music that accompanies the burial of the Dr Koussevitzky could still approach the to affection. 
afternoon. Now anyone with the most goat, the impetuousness and almost ane fetamelty: And’ toate ee . rom go - bce Miaskovaks} 
=, ary K rledg yr © OlOLlYW 4 yarbaric ildness of the finale. Now ‘ . cs Le J» a c a SY ) Wikis no well nown ere: only j 
 septaalenaly peice nate . ee rb pba dae then pf seems to detect a familar which has beén so frequently played Eighth Symphony has hitherto. been| 
ee ypeercous of Crawing obvious infer- Russian folk-tune. Perhaps there are Should still be so engrossing. performed by the Boston Symphony. : 
ences from their common nationality; many such quotations. Or it is possible To a large extent, no doubt, the first His artistic career began long ba eid vine] 
for the veriest tyro knows that the Rus- that Prokofiev made his own themes in condition explained the second. To the the Russian Revolution of 1917, and 
slans are many nationalities. Not to the image of Russian folk-lore. In any same extent both are complementary as- he Was respected ze np yr teh bg: 
mention that even the most inbred stock event, the music is sharply individual- pects of the same thing. Overfamiliarity | jh fugliidey, Pte lygs he gi er in| 
wil] yield varying individuals. Yet, if it ized, the product of a forceful and orig- With a masterpiece (and the “Pathetic” tinued liv ‘d ‘ ‘ge "R asia | 
is no more than a common musical in- inal temperament. One misses naturally is certainly a masterpieceinitsownterms) * dias ah e€ ana work In eg 
heritance, the composers who have come the action and scenery to which tne may breed a certain amount of contempt under the Bolshevik regime, He is 


= 


* ~ = Se 
= Sr ns or ee pre 
= ae ~ 
i . : 


ee ee ee OO - -~ - 


out of the two great Russian Conserva- music is joined in ballet performance. | on the part of the listener. As frequently said to be highly esteemed there to. | 
tories (and lesser ones) have their simi- But, with the aid of a suitable synopsis as not, however, the fault- lies with the @&y- . ; | 
larities which, in turn, mark them off the music calls up the essential pictures performer, unable or unwilling to gener- . His Sinfonietta was composed in 
from composers of other nations. graphically enough. : ate the fire which the music first kindled 1933 and is the second he has write 


It is difficult for an outsider to specify kaze Rept eerie gpm ie -S in his performance. Now the hundredth ten in that form. Its three move-!| 
these characteristics, though he may Miaskovsky's Sinfonietta, being ideal hearing ot the slightest Mozart sonata, Ments run in an allegro pesante, an 
recognize their presence Although | ten to no discoverable ee ay catia ata | perfunctorily played, will give the lis-, andante with four variations, and a' 
Tchaikovsky’s neurasthenic gloom i the, cae Other ht ape lie nord pass natn tener pleasure. But the tenth perform- presto. Most of the work is singu- | 
irevailing motive of his “Pathetic’’ Sym-|! ¥ : siehae* scp 1 el agg OAS 0 ap ance of an impassioned Tchaikovsky! ss j ; ion 
3 ei Raphael aa Pal ode Proko- theme of the first movement 18 neitnel symphony will nents oe brig oh ard apy ow in mood, with few Sig 
- jada ore vie Sue SSO | original nor especially striking, though it s. ony it irritate, or, at best, pro-) nificant ideas, and considerable striv- 
Nev's Chout, which preceded the sym-) -- well ann treated with the melody for| duce boredom, i It be not reproduced ing after brilliance. Not infrequent- 
Se oe se dite te seman solo violin that follows. The slow move- tia, eee ae eiaatior Lg pa mm ine ly there is a disturbing inwgression 
specific emotional quality to Miaskov. ™ment stays longer in the memory, espe emotion and thousht ie toc clode ta our (lat he has employed harmonic dis- 
skv’s Second Sinfonietta whic h opened clally because of the beautiful writing aege own for vite Pit accept cae. shatraatty If sonance awkwardly. 
the program—the ide ntifwine rage ahlance he solo instruments. The last mo" ai Tchaikovate Pt lect i: eA gia a ak” ae The best parts are the third and 

ee ge ree ne. COCCI Ee | hae aspects of a brilliant tour de force: ‘chalkovsky’s music survives to the age fourth variations of the slow move- 
of wary! Petares vane aaiteon aah The simplicity of the thematic material ry oe (which, to say the least, i8 ment, The third contains lyrical and 
U rying sources and degrees of eacn 4, S sis. muah bas het |) hen On loubtty its emotion: . > ant PIA 4 etd Me S iN 
ae ae Wie Aonhaiers' somnevciitauties' and of the harmony makes the 8 af hecome eitiiinnar EeniMnGes cae’ ieee delicate solos of great charm for viola 
Tehatkovsky by instinct, Prokofiev by Whether or not this is so. Miaskovsky | fore, bearable. = # and ‘cello against a rippling back 
reason of his itinerant life since the war, y45 written music that is’ independen: It is the greatest virtue of Dr. Kousse- Prnar ur that stems from Debussy. 
tha ie era ently lich ye: bi In style it bears frequent resemblances vitzky —a virtue in which, perhaps, he hale A a Bsgyer ink the 
a8 Ms, cates tne ctauri, eg PR ai to the German Romantic tradition ot excels — every other living conductor— ie aig Sie e ae tina plata’ 0: of 
HimskeIorsakov. tt in ‘trae that Peo Mendelssohn, Brahms and W agner, 1s tnat regardless ol the age, nature, style ! SRY, an e open- earted 
ity erty : opal AA 38 “ Well as to the Russian tradition of whicn and degree of familiarity of the music emotionalism of that gifted and 
xoney S travels are dated, for tne MOSt mehaikovsky is the strongest force. But at hand, he can approach and earry |Marassed soul. Rhythmic verve col- 
aoa ree ag Baal ae Nag in form, in treatment of oe. SO through to conclusion each performance iRic most of the presto, but rhythm 
ever ‘DBenkofiey’s expressed ppearpy 7 o4 and in thematic development gag ae almost as if it were the firse; and as if, i one does not make good music, The 
that music is international r hat vatibinat. | ce made strides of his own. T wg hamden for the time being, he believes in the initial theme obviously had its begin- 

rh eam = “ tions of the slow movement were Ingen piece he is presenting as in nothing else. Nings in Stravinsky’s. “The. Rite of 

The Russian national character of (20% 1). contrasting mood as Bhan vse : This has been written of Dr. Kousse- /Spring.” One suspects that Miaskov-_. 
“Chout” is too obvious, indeed, to need tne. Te PASAT: ) aah oF ch vitzky—and of others—many times pre- sky, a son literally and artistically of | 
laboring. The story and locale'are from Dams gna fold instruments, especially toe ME Sously. | But, one ‘can scarcely avoid the’ latter 19th centry, inwardly” ine 
ussian folkloe, The music, so far as {eo © , Poe TS sie-pcbale sinc Ne g after &\clines to musical expression of that 
one may judge by the five-movement ae solo violin the composer has writ: ores performance of the ‘“Pa- ope for it not infrequently appears. 
Suite played yesterday, is equally Rus- t nies : we thetic. in this score. His adoption of mod- 
sian. By its frankly discordant nature, *°@ Music of both beauty and difficulty, 
the music belongs to a Prokofiev who ™USi¢ which was finely played yesterday 
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ern idioms may be somewhat dis- 
comforting to him. The Friday audi- 
ence greeted the Sinfonietta rather 
coolly. 

Prokofieff’s “Scythian Suite” is bet- 
ter music than his “Chout,” much 
more imaginative and forceful. Were 


sic, piously hope that his admiration 
with bot based on music like this Sinfo- 
nietta. It is, in short, a singularly dull 
composition, except for the last move- 


ment. Moreover, though it is not a pre- | 


: 


tentious piece, its reiteration of a com-| 
monplace rhythmic figure in the first 
movement and of an accompaniment | 


FADED TEXT 


acknowledged affection for Tschaikow- 


sky, that this intérpretation was not 
uniformly successful. Occasionally, for 
purposes of effect, ralentandos were in- 
serted where the composer may well 
have objected to them. This may rep- 
resent Dr. Koussevitzky’s mature feel- 


the date of 1933. From Prokofieff came 


the suite drawn from his ballet of buf- 
'foons, “Chout,” played here once be- 


fore, in 1926, while Tchaikovsky's piece 

was the *“*Pathetique’’ Symphony. 
When in 1928S Mr. Burgin conducted 

here Miaskovsky's Kighth Symphony it 


ing about the symphony and it is per- .»*” not easy to understand the high 
haps presumptuous to dispute it. At ) esteem in Which the’ composer is held 
the same time it ma be said that cer- iby his ‘countrymen. It was in the na- 
tain liberties. were indulged in which ture of a pleasant Surprise, then, to 
were questionable in their value. On find the Sinfonietta of vesterday first 
the other hand one could not ask for agreeable, then’ deeply expressive, and 
anything more inspired than the reade finally almost exciting. At the end of 


I the middle movement, a theme with 
der than humor tha* fails to make its and equally a type of listener who can ing of other parts of the symphony. variations, the audience broke the rule 


effect. Perhaps a particular talent is mot endure that music should ever be Next week the orchestra will. go on which forbids applause while a sym- 


“Chout” heard at a performance Of jn the second becomes acutely tiresome. 
the comic ballet it was intended to jt jis nota work that will set any one’s | 
accompany, the fun of the dances ear on edge. If this is a merit, yester- | 
might be found to be reflected in the gay’s audience made the most of it. | 
music. As a concert piece, however, Prokofieff’s suite from the ballet, 
“Chout” is too diffuse, too grotesque “Chout,” is most amusing and ea gece | 
to be enjoyed. There is nothing sad- ing music. ‘There is a type of critic 


- 2 ~=-- 3 : — — ~ * HG ee — 
" — a >. es 35 SS . > a a - — 
he Speen te re eS : — : 


+... as 
ae ee 


at funny, Let us quote two examples about tour. The program of the week follow- phony is i sress (it di awn 
re uired in creating comic music. r ae “ptr . yen Ma od Atel» fs years , .) . pnons n progress (it did so again 
Bitten did it immortally in “Till this work to see just now far such peo ing lists Mozart’s “Jupiter’’ Symphony, after the Scherzo-March in the ‘“Path- 
; of the London Observer last October fonico, Franck’s “Les Eolides” and Cons upon Messrs. Burgin and Bedetti 
; 2 : , ’ ) " 54 vecery = 2S » aS 
assist. So did Stravinsky, with the | said: “The program is about Fools— verses American Sketches. solo violinist and ‘cellist, respectively 
choreography of “Petrouchka” @S' other fools, no doubt; this one could A.W. W. | to rise and bow, as he did again at the 
“Petrouchka” music is quite as enjOy- was not conscious of any loss.” Andrew | etta should not. ; aes ) 
. ; . ’ 3, tla snc », and probs row 
able when divorced from action upon ; Fraser in the Chesterian (1929) saio- be dropped from the Ht ach: a Need 
a stage. “Those who like sipping cocktails and > re y. 
“Chout” Good Stuff 
nies have endured through callous clashes of color will find ‘Chout’ enter- 
aspersions. and the spiritual tempest | taining; others will deem A > i. 
that followed the war. He was no: necessary tour-de-force.” Ihe forme 
é | that peculiar its frequent indebtedness to Stravin- 
he eet te a Sage wapectet Yet | Ooo ee yh pith . sky’s ‘Petroushka” is a little disturb- 
his gift for melody was exceptiona s 2 ere ina, Sut for all that the suite ‘main 
4 ‘ ; . . othing so objection- 7 a 1a 1e suite makes 
and he spoke with utmost sincerity Surely there is nothing Pp good entertainment, and it was played 
; ' yesterday as only Dr. Koussevitzky and 
| idea. such venom? Possibly the performance sevitzk) c 
cessors, and sa . greater was inferior, so that the details of the ; h 
Pathetic” Symphony is a mastef=|_..i¢ were not clear. One was grateful 


Eulenspiegel,” and without a ballet to | ple can go in dour solemnity. The critic Alexander Steinert’s Concertino Sine etique’) and Dr. Koussevitzky called 
counterpart to the score. But the make neither head nor tail of it, and conclusion of the work. This Sinfoni- 
Tchaikovsky's last three sympho-: watching acrobats perform against 
AS music for the stage ‘eChout” in- 
evitably loses much of its meaning and 
24 , ffectiveness in the concert hall ‘hil 
| . ; ‘alow j out the suite, the latter e > € 1all, while 
great master of counterpoint nor did was WI ting about 
from his heart. Like its two prede- able in this music that it should evoke 
his orchestra could play it. 


. ! {5 ie. sev so to the ‘‘Pathetique,’’ which 
. : : ; 7 : : — oe “ av > Climax of > COAT 
piece of emotional communication. to Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra Yew A ¥ / Se eee ae ae comes OS BAe Gla 


No one, perhaps, has ever revealed SO | foy the lively and net interpretation 
poignantly and without reserve the yesterday. The mock heroism of the 
gloomy depths of a troubled spirit. funeral the grace of the Dance of the 

Dr Koussevitzky’s performance Bouffons’ daughters, the vigor of the 
was, as usual, in perfect sympathy, ' Finale were all admirably brought out 
although there were departures from by this performance. We quoted the 
the technical standard of the Boston/two criticisms above for a particular 
Symphony. reason: to show the extremes to which 

This coming week the orchestra intelligent listeners will go to denounce etn ee: Oe. 
goes to New York. Cc. W. D. music which they will not try to under- ;now in process of decay—or both. 

r SYMPHONY CONCERT ha = cacophony that Prokofieff here Now Sounds “Put On” 

The 13th concert of the Boston Sym- | employs is not offensive, since its pur- ‘ se If its anguishings and lamentings 
eaeey Orchestra was given ar tes DOM is comic and its use is sparing. vy st ile could be associated with some public, 
afternoon in Symphony hai. T.\Derhaps there are some who would cry BY WARREN,STOREY SMITH _ Private or fictional grief they might 
mepuaeeys Czy conducted the orchestra in | with Horace: ‘“‘Repress the wild cymbal \ still move and convince. As it. is thay 
tae peeewing iobath Soa 7 . ‘along with the Berecyntian horn.” But itt. lough he would match the begin to sound ‘put on,” like certain of 
Sinfonietta for strong orchestra, Op. 32. | | Prokofieff’s cffects of noise are not idly largely British programmes of the ‘he eXtravagances of Berlioz. 


cert and yet, from one listener’s point 
K ; or? of viewy, decidedly was not. That the 
performance fell anywhere short of 
. oussevl1tzZ y; Back fullest eloguence may not Seappiy Ps 
mind could discern that the music was 
_ being played superbly, but the heart 
‘failed to respond. FEither we have heard 
‘the “‘Pathetique’’ too often, from this 
and other orchestras, or the piece 


From Vacation, in 


is 


Command 


yy # . 
INO. @ 


Suite from. the ‘Ballet. ‘Chout.” Ov... 21 


Prokofieff 
Symphony No. 6 in B minor, ‘Pathetique 
Tschaikowsky 


Dr. Koussevitzky chose a Russian 


program for his return to the platform | 


of Symphony hall, a field in which he 


is a most sympathetic interpreter. The 
concert began with a recent work of the 
prolific Miaskovsky, a composer who 1s 
seldom heard in America, with the pos- 
sible exception of Chicago. Perhaps the 
Soviet government’s employment of and 


calculuted and wantonly applied. The 
entire suite seemed to us to embody a 
spirit .£ satire and gaiety that was 
most stimulating to hear. Naturally the 
work is light and, indeed, makes no 
other pretentions. After the studied 
devices of Miaskovsky’s work “Chout” 
came as welcome relief and, what is 
more, provided contrast in mood to 
Tschaikowsky’s great symphony, 

The orchestra responded to Dr. Kous- 


sevitzky in the Tschaikowsky ‘“Pathe- | 
tique’ Symphony according to his | 


| vi 


visiting Dr. Boult. Dr. Koussevitzky 
on his return to the Symphony con- 
certs yesterday proffered an all-Rus- 
Sian list drawn from Miaskovsky 
Prokofieff and Tchaikovsky. i 


SINFONIETTA APPLAUDED 
Nicolas Miaskovsky, known here pre- 
ously only by the eighth of a series 


Both composers were sincere, 
doubt, but an age more sophisticated 
than theirs does not always find it easy 


no 


take them seriously. 


_ et 


—_.. 


ee 


_—— ~~ . 
— ee 
le ne Tec Mlle. dae 


| P ~ Sy . 
pride in Miaskovsky is the reason. Pro- wishes for the interpretation of the ,°* Symphonies now approaching the 
kofieff has admitted great admiration various climaxes. At least that is what ,amazing total of 15, was represented 
for Miaskovsky’s work. Let us, who can one may assume. It is a fair conten- yesterday. by his second Sinfan} ‘ 
always find pleasure in Prokofieff’s mu- tion, in spite of Dr. Koussevitzky’s | strined: ume second Sinfonietta, for 
| NSS alone, the score: of Which bears 
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Soviet Mu sic "ron 


Side 8 


SOVSKY is one of the 
few Soviet composers to have 


been heard from “bourgeois” | 


orchestras. He has been played ex- 
tensively, especially by the Chicago 
Symphony, and to a iesser degree by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
New York Philharmonic. Until now 
only one of his works had been 
entered in the repertory of the 
Boston Svmphony Orchestra — his 
kighth Symphony, directed by Rich- 


ard Burgin, assistant, in 1928, in the | 
| polite Soviet bows are made not only 


'to César Franck—that. might have 
' been expected, since France and 


apsence of the regular conductor. 
Miaskovsky’s Sinfonietta for string 
orchestra, op. 32, no. 2. was chosen 


by Dr. IKoussevitzky to lead off the | - om 
aa ty to lead the | ail people, Mendelssohn, The last 


movement, a Presto, might have been 
written by any Russian émigré. It is 


Russian program of the pair of con- 
certs (Jan. 25-6) which brought him 
back to Symphony Hall after his 
miciwinter vacation. 

Jr. Koussevitzky is not known as a 


friend ot Soviet Russia. So we can | 


hardly suspect a political motive in 
his introduction of this composition. 
If we did, the conductor might plead 
that if Miaskovskvy is a Communist, 


his musie. And indeed that would 


S) oper 
tcn know his musie. When we: heard 


his Eighth Symphony, we concluded | 
that Miaskovsky was in the direct’ 


line of descent from Tchaikovsky. | 


Nor js there anything in this new | 


score to cause uneasiness to Mayor 
Mansfield or the First National 
Bank. 

In a way, Miaskovsky, the Red, 
writes music that is more White than 


that of Prokofieff and Stravinsky. | 


Some of this Sinfonietta is positively 
Romantic. In the second movement, 


Soviet Russia are friends—but to. of 


in the first movement that one finds 


a more characteristic quality. There 


in the plastic nature of the material. 
in the stern restraint of the orches- 
Lration, it is possible to imagine that 


'one sees the influence of a greater 
\than any of these—Moussorgsky. 
Not so much in the technique of 
there is nothing revolutionary about | 


composition, for Miaskovsky _ of 


course is far more learned in such 
seem to be true, so far as we in Bos- | 


matters than his predecessor: but in 


the spirit behind the work. which re- 
i calls the spirit which marks the 


Kromy Forest scene in “Boris.” Per- 
haps it is not surprising that the 
October Revolution should give a 


composer a direction which recalls 
_Moussorgsky. 


Prokofieff’s “Chout’ Suite. op. 21. 


| followed on the program. When this 


was written it, seemed brilliant. 
Startling. Today it seems merely 


‘music built according to an accepted 
| formula. 


Tchaikovsky's ‘“Pathetic’ ended 


this Slavic program. It is of course 
one of Dr. Koussevitzky’s coe | 


vehicles. Yet, although the orchestr 
had been up to form before the Aber - 


come off this time. The third move- 
ment lacked clarity, there was a good 
aeal of imprecision throughout and 
the reading for once didn’t catch fire. 


‘mission, the “Pathetic” didn’t quite | 


Musical Mas slerpieces 
Played for Recording | 


By Boston Symphony 


Ee cee ~ + ae 


In Symphony Hall the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra under the | 


baton of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky has | 
Just played its superb best to rows of | 


empty seats and a giant curtain | 
stretched across the auditorium | 
about 10 rows back. 

No rehearsal was this but a unique | 
occasion, for at the same time the 
Strains of the orchestra were going 
out over a coast-to-coast network 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, recording machines in a little | 
pases on the second floor back Stage | 
were taking down on beeswax the | 
strains of Strauss. Beethoven, Sibe- | 
lius and Mendelssohn. 

The RCA-Victor Company had 


_ chosen to give its regular Wednesday 
_Tadio matinee listeners a “slice of | 


recording” to show what goes on at | 


Camden when records are being | 
made. Ever since last week Monday 
engineers have been recording four | 
master works and numerous small | 


pleces, the results of which record | 
' lovers will “oh” and “ah” about for 
months to come. 


| 
) 


Leopold Stokowski, that redoubt- | 
able champion of “no hand Clap- | 
| ping,” would have shouted for joy | 


at the “no applause”  instruc- 
tions given to spectators to the 
radio recording of the Boston Syvm- 
| phony. Recording engineers must be 
careful lest any unwanted sounds 
ruin their precious beeswax plates, 
hence the strict warnings. And so 


| the last strains of a movement of : 
|Sibelius’s heroic mooded Second ! 


| Symphony soared out in ever-mount- 
ing crescendos to be greeted by abso- 
lute quietness. 


| 
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-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 
30 o clock 
in C major, “Jupiter” 


(K. No. 551) 
TRIO 


ides,” Symphonic Poem 


Concerto Sinfonico 
and Orchestra 
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can Sketches, Sympho 
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Symphony 
“Les Eol 
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First performances) 
(First performances) 
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ALLEGRETTO 
lo to be played by the composer) 
INTERMISSION 

Ame 


ALLEGRO MOLTO 


1ano so 


Fourteenth Programme 


(A legend of the Grand Canyon) 


ANDANTE CANTABILE 
BRIGHT ANGEL 


ALLEGRO VIVACE 
MENUETTO 


FINALE 


THE FATHER OF WATERS 
CHICKEN REEL 


MANHATTAN 
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Converse and Steinert, Mozart 
And Franck Round Out a 


Symphony Program 





By Moses Smith 


OVELTY and change from ac- 
cepted standards of program- 
making won Serge Koussevitzky 
many friends and perhaps as 
many enemies in his early years with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. By dint 
of persistence he has succeeded in con- 
vineing all except the die-hards that nis 
course is the justest in the long run, even 
though on any given program it might 
lead to discomfort or boredom. We have 
come to accept in natural course new 
items on our symphony programs, oOcca- 


Two American Scores, 
‘First Performance” 


that non 
Stravinskian or 
uage of tone. 
confidently labelled, in’ advance of per- 
formance, 
to the point of Vv 
it was yesterday. 
Sketches,” of whic 


out to | Of 
American scene. “Manhattan, | rhe 
Father of Waters” (which is the Missis- 


sippi, 
is a setting of ( 
“Bright Angel Tral crip- 
tive of the Grand Canyon and of is 


lore. 


knowledge of the orchestra, 
ment, essenti 
monic idiom, are too we 
quire detailed comment. 


e need anticipate trom him neo- 
ultra-SchoOnbergian lan- 
His new works may be 


safe or old-fashioned, according 
iew of the listener. So 
These ‘“‘American 
h there are four, set 
describe various aspects of the 


of course), “Chicken Reel,” which 
an old fiddler’s tune, and 
1,’ musically descrip- 


Converse’s talents in music making, his 
* his employ- 
ally, of a post-Romantic har- 
ll known to re- 
Aside from the) 
his music | 





to go on, for the Concerto is a testi- 
monial to his talent. Its single move- 
‘ment is in the form of almost any first 
movement of a symphonic concerts, ex- 
cept that it is rather longer and attempts 
to be more varied in mood. Actually the 
mood is not changed too successfully 
throughout the course of the mcvement. 
The fault is not.so much with orchestra- 
tion (which has some rare touches) or 
with the development of the thematic 
material, as with the themes themselves. 
In a single hearing these themes did nct 
seem to offer a suitable basis for sonata- 
form. The principal theme and its de- 
velopment, incidentally, are strongly 
reminiscent of the first movement of the 


| Tchaikovsky B-flat minor Piano Con- 
certo. But by the time that the move- 
ment has run its course, the resemblance 


seems to justify itself. For Steinert, even 


though he was born in the twentieth 
century, such expression seems Datural 


and unforced. 
The composer employs the piano not 


as a solo instrument at all, but as an iin- 
portant member of the orchestra, There- 
fore, it is unnecessary to dilate on his 
accomplished pianism, “dazzling  tech- 
| nique’ or any of the other executive tal- 


ents which the tribe of reviewers as- 
sumes to be of interest to the public. 
The Concerto and the composer were 


'|Steinert’s “Concerto Sinfonico” and 


—_— 


“American Sketches,” a symphonic | 


suite by Frederick S. Converse. mar 


Steinert played the solo part for, 
piano in his piece. The afternoon be- | 
gan with the “Jupiter” Symphony of. 
Mozart; just after intermission came | 
the symphonic poem, “Les Aeolieds,” | 
by Franck, revived after long silence , 
in Symphony Hall. | 
Thus two American’ composers, one | 
of the newer school of thought, ene | 
other by chronology and _ training | 
nominally of the old, were contrasted | 
in a single program. Neither has | 
abandoned the European licritage to 
the extent that echoes from the Euro- 
pean past have ceased to reverberate, 
Mr Steinert’s is music for itself alone, 
while Mr Converse wished to suggest 
the effect made upon his esthetic | 
sense by four localities in the United ‘ 
States. | 
Mr Converse has as usual composed | 
from a reflective point of view and 
has given his sketches a gorgeous 
orchestral vesture. In the arrange- 
ment of the four movements and / 
upon the composer’s word that he/| 
followed to some degree the outlines | 


difference Which time makes, warmly received by yesterday's matinee 
audience, after what seemed to be a mcst | Cf Symphonic form, the work might | 
sympathetic performance at the hands of | loosely be termed—by those who like | 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra. _ to think categorically—an ‘American | 
-—- Symphony.” The first, “Manhattan,” | 

Converse’s Suite was also well liked,| “expresses the activity and turmoil | 
and was, indeed, interrupted after the; Of a great city ... through it runs_ 
scherzo by an outburst of applause. The’ a thread of loneliness which is often _ 
presentation of Franck’s poem empha-. felt by sensitive souls in such | 
sized what the present generation regards powering surroundings.” Thi pe a 
as the essences of Franck’s music—its tent loneliness j; f 7 pers 
atte etatagaier slightly lachrymose chro- carnated mainteally Ye ae yee 
is? str yY ar y ’ “410 YO oO ‘ ‘ ’ . 
maticism, strong harmonic progressions questioned whether the robuiiiaal 


Which reinforce a climax or a mood. In . : 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s eyes (and rightly so, ig wt WT pas not be interpreted 

it seems to me) this music is almost en- Says symbolize something quite dif- | 
| tirely subjective, scarcely descriptive like erent, 
‘the poem on which it is hased. The slow movement, “The Father 


| ~ ! Ss ra he “ ” , 7 S 4 
= be oe rane Aig "4 pega ens, ar ig not more American than, let ue ram 
divele “of neglected works of the past; panengigt ger lenin lye a any) 
along with what used to constitute the sath ei Indian. Granted that the most | 
is el cert rn tigen ips Dr. Koussevitzky ‘Chicken Reel, which serves 3 8¢ ACT HO, | 
bi) A SE careral nti done less “ex- 2nd which vi Sjscag the ag ate ines | 
’ eh yi Ar ws , [a y AQY 4 ve une. % “a a tf ole 
| perimenting” and has leaned POOR DOE See a atee. the lightest in character and 
ly on the established repertoire, ut he . slichtest as well. 
adalah erga his We einkt Angel Trail,’ which has some 
Beturel interest in new ie public tham |] erosuent Dages, sulers from s ceeriD. 

. . ; : ? res ine IsOCrip- 
a conscientious scientist can avoid read- eta ng ot the: Canyon) and narra. 
‘ vet +c m4 aT. » ° ‘ . - 
fee aoe latest treatives culeage or ome i five Simei of 62 geno ED oi eens tr 
alt hci pelle tage hele atte tad "| ject (the origin o e Hopi in 
rving on his experiments in the labora | the Canyon) in the same movement. £0, 
vib ‘3 accordingly, not ingle | at least, it seemed at first hearns. The rendering of the Mozart sympheny Of Waters,” utilizi 
ductor offers, accordingly, not a single |) aioqgy which the composer employed fv > rendering ¢ e Mozart sympheny © rs, utilizing a levee song 
novelty, but two new works, both PY | «mpe Father of Waters” did not justify was more exceptionable. The slow move- SUN& along the Mississippi; the | 
Americans, both by Bostonians. ' (itself in treatment, though here agai! ment, in particular, was too slow; the Scherzo-like “Chicken Reel,” based 
nen ae final movement too fast. The first, there- upon an old familiar fiddler’s tune 
fore, almost lost all semblanve wf cen- and the superbly imaginative and 
pee — ape 42 ge sernblance of majestic finale, “Bright Angel Trail,” 
Jarity. Even when the strings cin play are th of , 
~ © ; : pak e b Ss 
as rapidly and as accurately as the vir- rei Bint pot By ag Ris yee ae 
tuosi members of the Boston Orcnesira, do the de we Tee intended to 
it is not always possible to hear the tones. wa, grandeur of the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado. Mr Converse’s 


clearly in a resonant concart-hall. There 
is the more important objection that Mo- treatment is lengthy and of that con- 


zart could scarcely have intended such sidered emotional fervor which has 
speed. At this pace, the music sounded . neatly been labeled “romantic.” 
hurried, which is not the same thing as The “Concerto Sinfonico’ is, on the 


a TO =. — oe 





Sto} ; | : -ossing mommnets. Leas! 
. > , a ert’s Concerto | there were engro 7 
een, alexander, Steinert s convincing was the first movement, 


Sinfonico nor Frederick S. Converse’s ribs ‘a 
“American Sketches” had been performed | either in gs | 4 one. ae ae ae 
Steinert’s piece, in which he himself {> sapere 4 tag en. Witte 
played the solo piano part, was preceded the busiest bustle. There was Rag ty Healt 
by the Mozart ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, for thermore, reiteration of a melody aistut!. 
| prelude, so to say, to the Converse Suite ingly Herbertian. 
there was Franck’s Symphonic Poem, EDR SP Sas i TP, 
« . 19 saan Steinert’s score will, in turn, be Ca 
cre gta , Legh Swat Pars || old-fashioned by our contemporary young 
MCEIY ctecwhere. * 5 -|rebels and old vig hich 7 ace * take Png Co! - ap oo 
E phi A tent that .this is an allusion to the ic” | Fast, ee , By , Une ’ coo lalogue between | 
ad Foci ellen ag ln bes B.. of brutal dissonance in the omar, i Boston’S ymphony Orchestra | ae and aba wet without literary | 
| need not disturb the composer. fie may ' | or aescriptive basis, skillfully writ- | 
a c 5 : en? .2  (% ? / 5 = | 
experiinental. ase oer Madang ame = go on unashamedly writing mus Phang: American scores were given! ten for orchestra and reticently sO 
auffidientiy familiar. im his home city so |cording to the wictates of his a€ar rst public performance at the Sym-| 10°F the solo instrument, tightly com- 
ee i well as his head. What is more, ne out phony concert yesterday: Alexander | pressed and concentrated into one) 
movement. Neither a concerto nor 
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a symphonic poem, 1t stands between | onance for a sanist to ¢ Se PA ae 
the two. Mr Steinert has _ wisely Snency, 20:2 ale : wing tion keep anyone away from the above er, q | Bey 
ided the term “sym honic con- Fae raw easy PY a program merely because it contains new | y wie 
avoided the term sy Pp is really not a concerto at all. It is music by two American composers, Dr vali) ai 
certante’ which is in such vogue NoW= | more accurately @ symiphonic poem Koussevitzky has chosen wisel bah Ba it 
adays. with the plano’ ss’s prominent part of has interpreted both’ works with rare meat Pe 
The melodic and harmonic idiom }s_ the orchestration, Moreover, with its sympathy. | ce ae 
largely original, but nov without contrasted moods of tranquillity and Mr. Steinert’s Concerto Sinfonico is. | Sea ae 
reminiscenees from the past. Since intense excitement, its moments of lyric both an ingratiating and a beautiful h Wem, © tie 
| Mr Steinert is one of the most dis- simplicity and impassioned outburst, work. It is remarkable for its imagi- | ame ee 
| criminating of contemporary muSI-— the music does not turn its back on 4 native expression, its economy in or- } i” | a i 
cians, his style does not run to over-| poetic subject. No such subject has chestration, its building of climaxes. ,. | ae 
refinement or, at the other extreme, | been supplied by Mr. Steinert so that One school of thought may complain [| 1) ie 
to cacophony. Few would remon- one is tempted to help him out, a dan- that it is too rhapsodic. But, on the [| ° — Wea) eee ee 
: 1 coat his music is excessively | Semgus Spe et impertinent task. contrary, the development of the themes Me) wea 
erbic. But his admirable exposi- Can it be that we have a clue in that and the plan of the whole composition f | ry ae 
ns | XPOSI-| ome at least of the Concerto Sin- is intelligently and concisely thought ~ ‘ s Oeil: Obie 
tion of themes is not followed in the ‘fonico was composed at Vevey in out. g : Ah) ie 
“Concerto Sinfonico” by immediately | ‘guitgerland? The charming and quiet Mr. Converse, whose American Sketch- P ) ” ri?) ae 
perceptible and varied development. Opening bars of the music might well . ee) Hi ae 
There was considerable applause for aan Byron’s lines from the third es were aiso played yesterday for the . | | eae 
both new scores, and for Messrs eanto of “Childe Harold”: | first time, is nob so timid in assigning teinert an Con- |) 
Steinert and Converse, who were “Lake Leman woos me with its crystal external inspiration for his music, In-~ a ee 
present. The mirror where the stars and mountains deed it may be argued that he gives us a) ae 
. “Tes Aeolides” is a little tame now, view 7 too much inf . S | M Waa a 
i ‘for Franck’s delicate conception has fhe stillness of their aspect in each, trace information, though only with . verse upp y ajor ae 
? become faded, along with his chro- Its clear depths yields of their far height regard to the first of these. When Mr. , a) ‘fi 
, Boas ae an ue.”’ : , ‘ : ie 
| maticism. Yesterday's performance There could be worse programs to | ragged tells us that, in his descrip- Portion f Lj eee |) | 
'was more than anything a display of Mr. Steinert’s fine musical conception. : nae of the great city, there is “a — O ist aR 
‘interpretive sympathy and orchestral Mr. Converse’s American Sketches will | b read of loveliness which is often felt HL! |e 
virtuosity. This was not the case probably be represented on future pro- | | pd oper souls in such overpowering _———— Aa ae 
| with Mozart’s symphony, one of the grams by the “Chicken Reel,” for, with | salen ings” he opens himself to the Sar aie 
oVj mediately popular. But if this povu- | But if Mr. Converse’s first sketch is -Y SMITH Bh Re 
inely inspired brain. Dr Koussevitzky ala ULE h ml and | not entirely successful, the oth hy TI th # ) 
f read the slow movement well, though . larity is to eliminate the mourniu) ane | eiaut. codtantest l, the other three 1e symphony concert of vester- i iow 
| : equally nostalgic sentiment, harking | ! : y are, in particular the day aft i - oo 4g 
somewhat slowly. The minuet was back to folk melodies, of the “The delightfully humorous “Chicken Reel” y ernoon was made the occa- a ae 
| commendably played. But there was Father of the Waters "at ig to be aa, | Scherzo and the “The Father of the sion of the. premieres of tw | Baie 
too much brass in the finale and part etted. One may allow that Mr. Con- | Waters.” Mr. Converse is extraordi- by Bost ot two Wales Bea | ai 
. of the opening allegro. Consequent- verse’s ‘idea of “Manhattan” is a con- nt sympathetic and skillful in his < . sip acissaie POMP OSES: Alexander He 1 | 
ote ly, the woodwind and strings Were ventional literary notion which perliaps | piles ag of folk themes that are really ~‘¢!mert and Frederick S. Converse. ae ob) ue 
i] partially obscured. C. . ‘afflicts the music, well written and) “2 fbtagee AIO RCT es In his “Concerto. Sinfonico.!* seme oe 
Ve. o | ~» .-)  \vigorous as that music often is. or | the greatest ate ac ceMDHONy: 4 . Ske ea x eahtaae ie or tae fi 
Fae , ’ j - iC, S | Stra, e VC yer : y aa 
+ SYMPHONY CONCERT J rsegpe ty aay rrp ger oad 4 been played here for some time. ait Sinn! ated the aahals © SOSR GS! Hens i || eee 
‘Tt would require no very astute reader | orn spirit Opp : “ad ISTNESS 1 | it is not the kind of symphony which 5; a le. ee Mr. Converse’s ae: 
‘of the Saturday Herald to discover that the city, the musica expression, POS- | would suffer by being heard rs piece, which brought .the afte ‘Beet 
‘the world was, as a majority, thinking Ssibly, of the fu.gotten man, Strausss. quently. In spite of the bellgpeot dod STONE SSP rts & e alternoon | heat 
‘of other things than the concert the hero stood on his head. With this = ance of two of the movements we rast Phin: gularly resonant conclusion, q a 
‘day before by the Boston Symphony Sible exception the sketches are @ Sis- take issue with Dr. Koussevituky’s in was a symphony suite of four ‘ E 
‘orchestra, As a perfectly legitimate re- | nificant contribution to acum Ws lg ception of the last movement as being “*™¢rican Sketches.” At, . Ra 
sult only about one-half of what we A. W. W. played too fast and of the andante as “Jupiter” sy oes Oe a i 
i\had to say about the gees 3 ee | The Boston Symphony orchestra, wa” duh oe. i symphony and Franck’s mio 
‘compositions by Alexander Steinert and | | ve the | € concert will be re " , 1e Daughter: | Tee ual 
| Frederick Converse was actually printed. Serge Koussevitzky, a ae aes The concerts next week rneta’. Loniens. ba s of Aeolus” made the FE 
A music reviewer is apt wo fulminate | 14th of the regular concerts ye Copland’s first symphony, the Beethoven sn Hf 
‘from his ivory tower against the in- afternoon in Symphony hall. Alexander plano concerto No. 4 (Myra Hess solo- Sah aaee aes : 
‘trusion of the Hauptmann case and| Steinert, composer and pianist, was the ist) and the fourth symphony of.Schu-| STEINERT’S CONCER’ ai 
the expenditures on Beacson Hill into} soloist. The program was as follows: mann (not the second as announced in| CERTO : 
“Jupiter” the program book). A. W. W These American pieces of yentanane 


his modest copy; but this is to ae a omer’ ...Symphony in © major, 
the purpose of a newspaper an e | Steiner tafont } were typical : | 
a aeet e co for piano and orchestra no less of the cor 
: immense difficulty of satisfying the pub- Peengerto ites Bolides,” Symphonic Poem | themselves than of t ERIE 
lic curiosity with more intellectual | Converse 6 Bul a le respective gen- 
matters. We may, instead, be glad to American Sketches, Symphonic ptt erations’ to which they belong. Mr 
t the >* + . 


Sia; aad 
eteinert writes agreeably yet shuns pure 


take advantage ot the fact age there | At the present time it may be tha 
were no concer yesteraay Oo write a i shy oO Ameri- consonance o shia ar : 
little. more of the concerts that Dr. qenere: sega ey ar oe inferior a ae of whic a Mr. Converse is 
Koussevitzky conducted on Friday and can music, as Nad sO y no means afraid. Mr. Steinert 
Saturday. American music stuffed down its throat; writes resourcefully for the orchestr 
Mr, Steinert’s Concerto Sinfonico js| and the more literary of our American but his scoring is dynamically pase. 
not ® work that will tempt 4 virtuoso composers have written a good deal reticent, less weighted with instrumen- 
pianist to wheedle conductors into let- eee their friends in return for simlar tal flesh, than is that of Mr. Converse 
ting him play it. Mr. Steinert has| compliments to themselves so that ton gas learned his trade when the star 
resolutely kept the piano part within | audience may be excused for being : of Richard Strauss was in the as- 
the orchestra. There is very little wary. But let not that natural cau- | : cendant. Even though it be at the cost 
of vitality, Mr. Steinert shuns the 


melodically obvious. Mr. Converse. a] 










































































ways forthright in his expression, could } [“r Mn 
never be accused of preciosity. DAGS? 


| 
Mr. Steinert’s Concerfo, of which he | Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
played the solo part with a skill be-) py Koussevitzky submitted two) 


rera composer- | : ; 

ty iggen lings yeti icvament its in- American novelties at the fourteenth | 
. ic “4 in oO r) . r. ; : % 
rice. it they must be mentioned, | pair of concerts by the Boston Sym- | 


are French and neo-Russian, The flu- phony Orchestra (Feb. nie bc 
ent, almost gracious salted squirt were Alexander vag eg _ 

i ood. When the theme |g; ico for pianoforte a - 
tablishes a m«¢ Tha apmelatit “Sinfonico p Pi OE 
returns it is welcome. chestra, with the composer playing 


i iece is that there is too . of hte pie? 3 
ee bontrast. Mr Steinert should | the _tggrsey A me Frederick 8. Con) 

; “put fai 1 ‘) verse’s suite, “Amer hes.” | 
have found, but failed to find, other’) verses 


‘S other items of the program) 
eee soot 8 ) Lae Mozart's “Jupiter” Symphony. 
Converse’s Suite and Fianck’s ‘Les Eolides.” ce 
The four movements of Mr. Converse’s While this music of Mozart will | 
Suite, written as long ago as 192%, are | probably remain vitally alive, It 1s_ 
titled “Manhattan,” “The oP as e | interesting to conjecture as to the 
Waters,” “Chicken Reel” and Urls’ | ultimate destiny of the remaining: 
Angel Trav Geese iucentiee to | numbers on the program. The hand: | 
aga a Ni Ssideuend both the | writing is already upon the wa for) 
ssi iy elt yl cordidness of a great] “Les Eolides,” despite the numerous | 
By casether with the crushing lone- : measures of beauty. The Concerto 
ill that may be experienced in such -Sinfonico by Mr. Steinert exhibits 
surroundings, is’ well realized, but o” | the characteristics of other similat 
a first hearing the movement secmec 


somewhat long. This is true too, if in 
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works by young men of the present 
| day who have been well trained and. 


nospherie second id 
a sos es vary different | to whom the fundamentals of or- 
eyes ee ' . . . — 
sense—of the fourth as we. | tivision | Chestral composition are known. 
. * . r is A | iVv1S : - @ . . e . O- 
alge al aes ta agg ha his brave | Since the Sinfonico carries no pr 
Mr. Converse Sst ed! 


engendered gram, the aise nse ag i ga 
ST in the realm of absolute sic. & 

4 dilated —cpedagg dete Reegdeeimateren rot central idea, nevertheless, such - 
ee ee icht well have ended the|that which motivated the yot 8 
tte. Eiioes here succeeds a sugges- Mozart, is lacking, and = bh 
| tion of the legendary birth of the Llop! perforce becomes alm use an eel 
| Indians in the depths of the Canyon, times platitudinous, © The wit an 
‘with a second climax that is cer ers measures are promising but ic 
pereeter but bates cul A salatio ‘composer SO nye eo sl 
Pp aeyheigd the Pt ‘e of yesterday as solo instrument ely $a is 

delighted the audience chestral tone that its effectiveness 1k 


ust delight any audience, American é : + wet 
Eo aincovean that hears it. Like Mr. nullified. Mr. Steinert has nov J} 


attempt to portray feelings 


Steinert before him, Mr. Converse Tre- found an idiom by which one may | 


ceived a warm personal tribute at the recognize him. 


close of his work. Mr. Converse, on the other: 


: d Franck hand, has put together a piece 
| oe fe which frankly carries a program 
| Always conscientious In his prepara- and which from the beginning be- 
ition of American pieces, Dr. Jsous- travs the hand of the expert tach - 
 pevieky to all appearences gave those . 

of yesterday performances completely 


‘he Yr i ‘*k is written 
revealing of the composers’ intent. The read that the work 1S wri 


nician. In the program notes we) 


symphony of Mozart, the tone poem of yather freely in the general out- | 


|'Franck, were played con amore. line of the symphonic form . . . 
| With the former there came the feel- qgesgcriptive in character but not 
‘ing yesterday that, for all the excité- 1. Jyictic: suggestions rather than 
| ments of its contrapuntal finale, the pictures.” Mr. Converse acknowl- 


it ‘9 SarTy , aa é« . or ‘Kk 
“Jupiter’’ Symphony, as a sort of wor | dig» * npr 
| of transition between the earlier sym- edges his indebtedness 


‘phonies of Mozart and those of Beetho- American Song Bag” by Carl 
ven, is less arresting today than the Sandburg as the source of most of 
Symphony in G minor which only Mo- pjs thematic material. The poem is 
zart could have written. Nor, though in four movements — “Manhattan, 
Vincent d’Indy alge a to a “The Father of Waters,” “Chicken 
“Le: Yolides”’ ure Franck. , A oe Sap aha 
cna neigh an attempt to graft Reel” and “it pg at oa 
Wagncrian chromaticism upon the Gal- | legend of the ren gp {pee 
lic grace of Saint-Saens, to wed the the four movemen Ss, the nna : 
“Tristan” Prelude to “Le Rouet d’Om-| seemed to this commentator to 
phale.”’ 








have the most substance, although 
the “Chicken Reel” brought an in- 
voluntary but quickly stifled re- 
sponse from the audience, which 


gave the piece prolonged applause | 
at its conclusion, A pleasant bit of 


musical divertissement, but in the 
end it was to the Mozart “Jupiter” 
that one’s thoughts recurred, 


G. M. §., 


Symphony in 
Notable Work 
BY grse 


By ofippyer: 
By Abad tf ata 

THE WEEK’S symphony 
program contained two pre- 
mieres, a work seldom played, 
and a masterpiece from the 
standard repertory. Both pre- 
mieres were of works by Ameri- 
can composers, Frederick Con- 
verse’s “American Sketches” 
and Alexander Lang Steinert’s 
Concerto Sinfonico for Piano 
and Orchestra, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 


MR. STEINERT'S Piece is writ- 
ten in pred ate style which is 
S0 generally beginning to su 

plant the highly cacophonan 
style of the recent past. It is a 
music that shows a high grade 
of craftsmanship, that is well and 
logically made, that is agreeable 
to listen to, but that does not 
make much further impression. 

The piano part does not at- 
tempt to be displayful, but is of- 
ten simply an orchestral voice. In 
the modest. self-effacing manner 
which Mr. Steinert, the composer 
had prescribed for the solo part, 
Mr. Steinert the pianist played it, 


” * - 

_-FRANCK’S “Les Eolides,” mu- 
Sic of the “floating breezes of the 
skies,” is of the lightest and most 
tenuous texture. With a little 
more repetition one would soon 
find oneself whistling its princi- 
pai tune. And how graciously 
and atmospherically it was per- 


formed by Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his men! 


Mozart’s Symphony is, of 
course, a masterpiece of the ut- 
most Clarity amid great complex- 
ity, and of compelling power, 
Performance was straightfor- 


ward, unmannered, absolutely 
classic in the proportioning of its 


Cesar Franck’s symphonio parts and in the modelling of its 


poem “Les Eolides” has been 
heard but once in the last dozen 


lines, 


years. The “Jupiter” Symphony Converse Tell 
represents Mozart at his best. 


In “American Sketches” one 
may hazard the guess that Mr. 
Converse has written a piece that 
should be seoond in popularity 
only to his well known “Fliv- 
ver Ten Million” and. which is 
probably better music than the 
latter. It ought surely to out- 
rank its companion piece, the 
tone poem “California”. 

eo: exe 


PARTICULARLY in his poetic 


Development o 


Newpympho 


By Alfred ¥ 


“I'M ALWAYS ready to work 





treatment of the Negro melody at five-thirty in the morning, 
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tune “Chicken Reel”, and in the 
climactic treatment of the pro- 


accomplish anything in the day- 
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cessional of the Indian tribes as time! 


they are born from the depths 
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NE SE ll a c 


composed a new symphony and 
‘during the fall a new string 
quartet, | 

ss es ® 

OF HIS “American Sketches,” 
which will have its premiere at 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concert next Friday, Mr. Con- 
verse said this work was written 
right after the tone poem “Cali- 
fornia,” which Dr. Koussevitzky 
played in April, 1928, 

“Some of the ideas for the 
‘American Sketches’ I had in- 
tended for the other work. But 
it would have been too long. So 
I made a new work out of them. 


. a | 
“Works by Bostpytans 
i 2 : 
“‘American Sketches’, though Ww Ameriol rks “will ( pre: | 


we have called it a symphonio 


suite, is really a symphony, Dr. 
Koussevitzky always talks about 
my ‘symphony’ when discussing 
it. It is programmatic, but it 
does not attempt realism. It is 
aa psychologically descrip- 
ive. 
“The first movement is enti- 
tled ‘Manhattan’, It will indi- 
cate the mood when I tell you 
that I had first intended to call :t 
‘Alone in New York’, I had in 
mind that feeling of utter alone- 
ness which sometimes strikes one 
more forcibly in a great crowd of 
strangers than in a lonely desert. 
m 


“THE DEVELOPMENT in- 
troduces new material. It is in 
dance rhythm, 6-8 meter. It is 


the music of the mad whirl of | 


city life, of the false evaluations 
of much of it, of people who are 
merely thinking they are having 
a good time, the music of a sur- 
face joyousness which merely 
covers up something sinister, 





| canyon. The final section returns 


to the fugal theme, but now in a 
harmonized version, bringing the 
effect of an elemental] majesty 
through the use of crude har- 
monies, The music frows more 
brilliant and sunny and aims at 
the last at giving the impression 


of the gorgeous expanse of the 
canyon in all its glory,” 


Dr. Koussevitzky Will Offer 


First Performances of 


—_ 


| sented for the first time anywhere 
at the concerts of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra under Dr. Koussevitzky’s 


direction tomorrow afternoon and Satur- 
day evening at Symphony Hall. Their 
composers, Frederick S. Converse and 
Alexander Steinert, are familiar in these 
parts since both are Bostonians and both 
have been represented previously on 
Symphony programs. In addition to the 


contributions of the Americans, Dr.. 
‘Koussevitzky’s program includes two. 
compositions from the standard repertoire, ; 
the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony of Mozart and. 


Franck’s ‘‘Les Eolides.’’ 


Every American composer finds him- 


self at one time or another concerned 
with the problem of nationalism in music. 


He concludes from his observation of. 
| historical precedence that wherever there. 
| has appeared in the past an outstanding. 
‘genius or an unusual technical contribu-. 


‘tion to the heritage of music there has 
been inevitably as attendant circum- 
stance a fully developed national school. 
Only during the Middle Ages was Ccos- 
mopolitanism productive of genuine art, 


and here the obvious reason was the. 
‘universality of the church which gov-. 


erned all creative endeavor. 


sordid and murky. It leads back The slow appearance of American. 
traits has made composers feel uneasy | 


to the tragic mood, 

“In the second movement, “The 
Father of Waters, I have had 
a double purpose. The first was 
to provide a development of the 
lovely old slave song, ‘Levee 
Moan.’ The second was to ex- 
press in music the feelings 
which one has in viewing a 
great river. 

“For a scherzo I have used the 
old fiddlers’ tune, ‘Chicken Reel.’ 

* 


“THE FINALE is music of the 
Grand Canyon, I have called it 
‘Bright Angel Trail.’ It is not a 
brilliant finale, but rather a ma- 
jestic one. It begins in the low 
basses with a slow fugato, 

“The middie section of the 
movement is a processional based 
on the idea of the Hopi Indians 
'that they were born out of the 
canyon, This whole race of hu- 
man beings comes in solemn pro- 
cession out of the abyss of the 


at times. Less so, perhaps, in the case 
of the new generation who maintain to 
a large extent the policy of ‘‘laissez 
faire’? in the hope that an indigenous 
idiom may develop as a matter of natu- 
ral course. The older generation of 
composers — Carpenter, Charles Ives, 
Rubin Goldmark, the late Henry F. Gil- 
bert and Converse who concerns us at 
present—have been more dynamic and 
demonstrative in this matter and have 
felt the necessity of conscious effort. 
The means enlisted to achieve their aims 
have varied; American subjects have 
been chosen for operas, oratorios and 
tone poems (program music being a 
more natural medium with them than 
with their successors); folk tunes have 
been quoted or merely suggested; jazz 
and ragtime rhythms have been admitted 
into the company of serious music; one 


composer has even endeavored to repro-. 


duce the unparalleled noises of the 
American city; another has attempted 
to immortalize in musical notation the 
unique devices of the American country 
fiddler or the singing cowboy (that is to 
say the characteristic jerks and slides). 

Converse, in his ‘American Sketches” 
May of last year. It is in one movement 


and based on several short motives. 


which appear recurrently upon a some- 
uhat rhansadic haclkorannadAa A tF D 
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composed a new symphony an 


during the fall a new string’ 


quartet, 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concert next Friday, Mr. Con- 
verse said this work was written 
right after the tone poem “Cali- 
fornia,” which Dr. Koussevitzky 
played in April, 1928, 


“Some of the ideas for the | 
‘American Sketches’ I had in-’ 


tended for the other work. But 
it would have been too long. So 
I made a new work out of them. 

“‘American Sketches’, though 
we have called it a symphonio 
suite, is really a symphony, Dr. 
Koussevitzky always talks about 
my ‘symphony’ when discussing 
it. It is programmatic, but it 
does not attempt realism. It is 
_— psychologically descrip- 
ive, 

“The first movement is enfi- 
tled ‘Manhattan’, It will indi- 
cate the mood when I tell you 
that I had first intended to cali :t 
‘Alone in New York’. I had in 
mind that feeling of utter alone- 
ness which sometimes strikes one 
more forcibly in a great crowd of 
strangers than in a lonely desert. 

* ” * 


“THE DEVELOPMENT .in- 
troduces new material. It is in 
dance rhythm, 6-8 meter. It is 
the music of the mad whirl of 
city life, of the false evaluations 
of much of it, of people who are 
merely thinking they are having 
a good time, the music of a sur- 
face joyousness which merely 
covers up something sinister, 
sordid and murky. It leads back 
to the tragic mood. 

“In the second movement, ‘The 
Father of Waters, I have had 
a double purpose. The first was 
to provide a development of the 
lovely old slave song, ‘Levee 
Moan.’ The second was to ex- 
press in music the feelings 
which one has in viewing a 
great river. 

“For a echerzo I have used the 
old fiddlers’ tune, ‘Chicken Reel.’ 
+ * » 

“THE FINALE is music of the 
Grand Canyon, I have called it 
‘Bright Angel Trail.” It is not a 
brilliant finale, but rather a ma- 
jestic one. It begins in the low 
basses with a slow fugato, 

“The middle section of the 
movement is a processional based 
on the idea of the Hopi Indians 
ithat they were born out of the 
canyon, This whole race of hu- 
man beings comes in solemn pro- 
cession out of the abyss of the 
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je vireréu tomorrow, hae arexpted sev- 
“phar, of the devices mentioned. While 
“ne work may be designated a s;‘mphony, 
in view of the correspondence of the in- 
dividual movements with the conven- 
tional pattern, in mood and general plan 
it is in reality a suite of four tone 
pictures suggested by various American 
scenes—not, the composer stresses, in a 
realistic way, ‘‘but rather impression 
istically, perhaps a little psychologically.” 
The first movement, entitled ‘‘Manhat- 
tan,’’ contains at one point a faint sug- 
gestion of a sinister jazz rhythm which 
aims to portray ‘‘the false and shallow 
joyousness which underlies the mad 
whirl of a certain type of life in a great 
city.’ The second movement, ‘The 
Father of the Waters,” and the third, 
‘The Chicken Reel,’’ are built upon 
typical native themes, in the one, the old 
Negro slave song, “The Levee Moan,” and 
in the other, a traditional country fiddler’s 
tune of the same name as the move- 
ment. Both were adapted by the com- 
poser from Carl Sandburg’s “The Amert- 
can Songbag.” Of the dance motive, the 
composer asserts, “the tune is just as 
characteristic as any foreign folk song 
or dance tune, and I feel that such melo- 
dies form a real basis for a nationalistic 
music.” (Henry Cowell, it may be noted 
in passing, has also set a ‘“‘Reel’’), The 
final movement, “Bright Angel Trail,” in- 
spired by the Grand Canyon and depict- 
ing the legendary birth of the Hopi In- 
dian race from out of its abyss, empha- 
sizes the Indian reference not this time 
by direct quotation from the thematic 
material but by means of suggestion of 
the solemn processional music that may 
still be heard in Arizona. 

The “American Sketches,” which re- 
main in manuscript, were composed Im- 
mediately after the composer’s ‘“Califor- 
nia,’ which was played by the Symphony 
Orchestra in 1928. Converse, who is ac- 
tive in our midst as dean of the New 
England Conservatory, continues to turn 
out work after work, and is now the 
master of several tone poems, four 
operas, four symphonies, cantatas and 
chamber works. 

Alexander Steinert, who is represented 
on the program by his Concerto Sinfo- 
nico for piano and orchestra, in which 
he will play the solo part, is a member 
of the generation of Copland, Antheil, 
Cowell, etc. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard and has spent much of his time in 
Paris where he studied with Gédalge, 
d’Indy :and Koechlin. He has been a 
recipient of the Fellowship of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Rome. 

The present work was composed in 
Paris and Switzerland and completed in 
May of last year. It is in one movement 
and based On several short motives) 
which appear recurrently upon a some: | 
what rhapsadic background, A V.B. | 
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COPLAND 
First Symphony 
PRELUDE | 
SCHERZO 
FINALE 


BEETHOVEN 

Concerto for Pianoforte No. 4 in 
G major, Op. 58 

ALLEGRO MODERATO 

ANDANTE CON MOTO 

RONDO VIVACGE 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120 


ANDANTE; ALLEGRO 


ROMANZA 
SCHERZO 
LARGO; FINALE 


(Played without pause) 


SOLOIST 
MYRA HESS 


[STEINWAY PIANO ] 


The works to be 


played at these 3 
Recent Sikes Co concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 


lection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
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| | ~~ other Composers, should” have been | 
| : content, almost a decade afterward, to 
, ‘let his Finale remain as it was, 


Finale Remains Ugly 


' For that Finale during much of its 
course, and particularly at the end, 
exemplifies the unrelieved ugliness and 


cacaphony that in the early nineteen- 
twenties was all the rage with the 


younger composers, but that is now al- 
ready dated, far more so than the su- 
avities of Mendelsshon which are, in 


fact, enjoying a new vogue. Stravin- 
sky, from whom this particular use of 
dissonance was derived, first employed 


it in a ballet where it hag dramatic 
point and purpose, and incidentally 
A | foy Mi fa mixed it with a degree of genius that 
4 PP ause y most of his imitators now sadly lack. 
| The applause for Mr. Copland’s Sym- 
’ . 'phony yesterday was of curious nature. 
Hess In all \It was begun by a persistent minority, 
~ nl ‘but in the end it gathered enough 
/ > vv (force and volume to bring Mr. Cop- 
| V tion ‘land to the stage, where he expressed 
| (his acknowledgments to a deserving 
| iorchestra and conductor. And in due 
| icourse Dr. JI<oussevitzky bade that 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH [orchestra rise. 
| ges , . ati iss Hess 
Continuing his present intensive Ovation for Miss 
cultivation of the American com-,; In her present quest for pianistic 
ritzk ff d ¢ | power Miss Hess might have chosen 
poser, Dr. Koussevitzky olered a for her piece of yesterday Beethoven's 
ithe symphony concert of yesterday “Emperor” epee santas * “ * 
| neste ; : more feminine predecessor, No dout 
afternoon the revised version of she was wiser to play music which she 
|Aaron Copland’s First Symphony, ean play supremely well and in which 
, , initi | : ly red her prowess 
ow ; 1itial perform-'!she had already proved 
even ere tt oe Pp C here on two previous occasions, since 
ance here 10 years ago as a pSym- she had performed the G major Con- 
‘phony for Organ and Orchestra, now |certo at each of the supplementary 
i series of concerts. 


| recast with the organ eliminated. lf any pianist had played this Con- 
The remainder of the programme certo with the musicianly understand- 


traditional form in this symphony we 
can congratulate him, first on having 
‘had the courage to break with a form 
| already stereotyped, a courage which 
even Brahms did not possess, and sec- 
ondly on having anticipated the mod- 
ern organic symphony in which the 
themes of each movement recur in 
those which follow. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Myra Hess was applauded tumultu- 


ously yesterday afternoon for her 


memorable performance as soloist in 
the Beethoven Fourth Piano Con- 
certo. The distinguished English mu- 
siclan invariably receives warm 
greeting here, but this time the hand- 
clapping and stamping were obvious- 
ly in token of an “occasion.” Famil- 
lar were the elements that composed 
this performance: Miss Hess’ excel- 
lent technic, her perfect. evaluation 
of every note and each nuance, her 
strict fidelity to the spirit and the 
style of the work, and that transcend- 
ent glow of emotion and intellect 
which bespeak the great artist. This 
much stated, the whole has been said. 

Equally felicitous was the orches- 
tral portion, beautifully played, and 
Dr Koussevitzky’s admirable reading 
complementing the solo part in all 
caetails. The conductor preserved a 
marvelously tenuous pianissimo in 
those interchanges between piano and 
orchestra which illumine one of the 
tenderest slow movements’ ever 
penned. 

First on the program came a sym: 
phony by Aaron Copland, reappear- 
ing after an absence of 10 years. 
When it was first played here, in 1925, 
with Nadia Boulanger as assisting 


- 


acerbic outbursts against a ~dully: 


throbbing rhythmic background. Were 

the prophet among ‘us today, he 
might paraphrase in lament: “What 
_profiteth it a man to gain five trum- 
pets and eight horns if he loseth his 
affection for the common chord and 
| diatonic scale?” 

The symphony was produced in 
1924, a year almost midway in a 
decade when many art works were 
postulated upon esthetic principles, 
Which even now are beginning to 
appear of questionable value. Mr 
Copland was present in the hall to 
hear the undeniably brilliant per- 
formance. There was applause and 
a little but persistent hissing. 

The afternocn ended in the geni- 
ality of Schumann’s D minor Sym- 


phony. Dr Koussevitzky’s interpree 
tation was here again thoroughly in 
the vein. This symphony is no less 
charming for its substance than 
Schumann's other three, but that old 
bugaboo of Schumann’s instrumenta- 
tion forces its way between ear and 
orchestra. Schumann, even in the 
revised version, scored more 
opaquely than in the “Rhenish,” C 
major, or “Spring” symphonies. And 
yet in the rhythmic swing of the first 
and last movements—reminiscent of 
Beethoven’s Seventh—who shall say 
that this opacity detracts from the 
irresistible exuberance? Schumann 
is said to have mistaken Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch” Symphony for the 
“Italian.” Did he notice, perhaps, the 
definitely Italianate flavor of the 
slow movement in his own D minor 
Symphony? 

Gregor Piatigorsky will be heard 
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artist, it was a “Symphony for Organ with the orchestra next week in a 
and Orchestra.” Since then the or-/new Concerto Lirico for cello by 
gan has been divorced, and the score! Nicolai Berezowsky, and the “Don 
plauded. But since it was Miss Hess | has been given some added brass in-- Quixote” of Strauss. The program 
who worked these wonders, that ap- struments and the title First Sym-! includes an orchestral concerto of 
plause took the form of an ovation in phony. There are said to have been! C. P. E. Bach, edited by Steinberg 
which the clapping of hands was no other changes. Since the present | C. W.D, i 


; ' ’ stamping of feet. ‘eviewer di it < Qs : 3 : 
SertAND UNPLEASANT." 1 Srowned by the sempre formane, Ge’ Remon ee SYMPHONY VONCERT 
| ° ws N al e 
Mr. Copland wrote his Symphony at, Beauties of Schumann made, from actual hearing. of the dif. PR aR oy A Siumoviteky nave te 
the age of 24, and when it was played Those who have been fortunate ferences between old and new ver- 15th concert of the season y sterday 
in Boston the following year the organ- enough this year to hear the Tuesday sions. Afternoon in Symphony hail Mayen 
part was performed by his preceptress, (oncerts which Dr. Koussevitzky is de- Mr Copland’s style as th i lai , 
4* 1a'S Style as the piece n Hess, piauist, was the soloist. - 
Nadia 'Soulanger. voting to the music of Schubert, Schu- stands is drastically dissoria t ith gram Was as follows: . nea 
At that time the impression made by ann and Brahms, were prepared i ee love evidently for neither the 1 neh | Symphony No. 1...... Copland 
the final movement of Mr, Copeland’s terday for the delights of Schumann's aspects of life nor for its 4 « ay =aCe Concerto No, 4 in G major for piano 
Symphony was so unpleasant that the Symphony in D minor as the conductor as the: : fits joys, such! _ / . Beethoven 
listener was prone 5 and his orchestra now prese : ide One of th td i i 
fact that the first movement, entitled) “in o415 to Dr. Koussevitzky’s advoc- as motto for the score the wistful 0 € most depressing things in 
Prelude, established a certain mood, a)... Ge ang eloquence with the sym- lines of Bunthorne: at fh art is the deliberate cult for the 
reflective mood heightened rather than) jy nies of Schumann, we of Boston O, to be wafted away from. this tn qs Pt poe nag yo apogee en 
dissipated perhaps by a certain ace) — ntertain no doubt as to their con- black Aceldama of sorro + e we ne «16 St in a boo 
can ente Ww, like Gertrude Stei Th b 
ridness in the harmony, and that the| tinued validity. Among symphonies, 2a rude ein’s e Autobiogra- 
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notonies of reiteration, exhibited a not| mann occupies a place peculiar to it- ainnin | : 

; c : < ’ . J é : of | one 9m 66 
unpleasing energy. ‘self. It is a Symphony of intimacies third move F § the first and|way’s “Death in the Afternoon.” Aaron 
self. ments the orchestra begins|Copland’s Symphony is an example of 


The wonder is that Mr, Copland, an ; Sir today, rather than ee 
observant musician, a shrewd critic of. cea oon dispensing with to sing, but this is soon replaced by | ae ae ements as fous in Eee 
pin - : Indee € second movement, with its 


; : 2 band ry , ing, the technical address that Miss 
consisted of Beethoven’s’ [Fourth ieee Koniekit sa, 4k conataehai he evel 


‘Pianoforte Concerto, with Myra Hess: would have been enthusiastically ap- 


as soloist, and the Fourth Symphony | 
of Schumann. 
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crude barbarism and its’ sickening 
sentimentality, might be the description 
of a gangster’s funeral. The symphony 
as a whole quite definitely dates as &@ 
piece of post-war art. ‘We have had 
enough of aimless meandering, as in the 
first movement; of brutality and mere 
noise, as in the last two; and of Har- 
lem-like crooning on the saxophone, in 
the scherzo. The symphony lacks any 


~~ Boston Symphény ‘ Orchestra 
Ten years ago, Aaron Copland’s 
“Symphony for Organ and Orches- 
tra” was played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and was received 
with little enthusiasm. At the fif- 
teenth Friday concert of the pres- 


saving grace of humor or even parody. 
Its sentimental moments are as hope- 
lessly vulgar as, say, “The Rosary of 
Ethelbert Nevin. 

With the exception of a certain ex- 
citement in some of the wilder discords 
and of the monotonous syncopation of 
much of the rhythm the symphony has 
little to recommend it from a popular 
point of view. It was, however, ap- 
plauded, and the composer was recalled 
twice to the stage, though some timid 
hissing was to be heard. Dr. Koussevit- 
zky accorded the symphony a brilliant 
reading. 

Myra Hess and the orchestra under 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s leading gave a very 
fine and marvellously unified perform- 
ance of the Beethoven G major Con- 


certo, Miss Hess is an extraordinarily 
sensitive pianist, one to whom the music 
itself is evidently all in all. Thus her 
phrasing, her interpretation and her 
technical proficiency were as one in 
this performance. One particularly ad- 
mired the repose and beauty of her 
playing in the andante. The audience 
applauded her long and enthusiastically. 

Dr. Koussevitzky is fortunately one of 
those artists who do not concern them- 
selves with antiquated critical maxims. 
Evidently Schumann is not to him 
simply a piano composer for the orches- 
tra, which is the slighting remark that 
is so often. heard with regard to the 
Schumann symphonies. As a result we 
heard yesterday a splendid performance 
of the D minor symphony. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s conducting of this work was 
truly inspired in the sense that every 
detail of the music was made clear and 
that the romantic beauty of the work as 
a whole was never allowed to grow pale. 


Neither, on the other hand, was there 
a feverish whipping up of emotion, The 
symphony was played fluently and with 


intelligent vigor. 
The D minor Symphony is, as a mat- 


ter of fact, a remarkable brilliant piece 
of orchestral writing. It exists, as few 
symphonies do, as a complete work of 
art from start to finish; and this is not 
merely because it is played without 
pause between the movements. The de- 
velopment is logical and never frag- 
mentary. The writing is always inter- 
esting musically and never spiritually 


jens season (Feb. 15) the same score 


was played again, now revised for 
9 larger orchestra without organ, 


and called the composer’s “First 


5 


Symphony.” For some reason it 
sounded much better. 

The first two movements especially 
were pleasing. The first movement, 
instead of being in the conventional 
form, is a Prelude based On a single 
theme, given first to the flute. The 
music is gentle, sparse, nostalgic. The 
instrumentation is very restrained, 
giving almost the effect of chambex 
music. The second movement 1s a 
very clever Scherzo, full of rhythmic 
iterest. The last movement corre- 
sponds in form to the usual first 
wovement of a symphony; but here 
the composer follows too precisely 
in the steps of Stravinsky. It is true 
that he proves himself worthy of 
his exemplar in the ingenuity of his 
rhythmic patterns, in his dissonances 

and in his instrumentation, but the 
copy is too faithful. . 
A motto which is supposed to bind 
‘the work together in the cyclical 
‘style of Franck is really of small 
‘significance. It is more important 
‘that Copland, writing at 24 (for the 
| score, we are assured, has been 
altered only in its instrumentation) 
was able to produce, in his first two 
movements, music that today 15s 
more interesting than anything else 
he has written for orchestra except 
the “Music for the Theater,’ which 
was also first heard in 1925, and the 
“Symphonic Ode” of 1932. His 
material is not always distinguished, 
but his employment of it frequently 
is. and above all he succeeds in 
evoking a mood. 
Indeed, although Mr. Copland has 
always insisted that his music is 
“absolute,” we have always felt that 
it had a “program.” In the past we 
have undertaken to supply “argu- 
ments” for some of these “absolute” 
works. We can’t do that for this one, 


‘but we nevertheless feel that a pro- | 


empty. Dr. Koussevitzky brought out ‘gram is there. The fact is, we sus- 


all these qualities; and the orchestra 


responded superbly. 


The concerts next week will have 


pect that Copland, like Stravinsky, 
really is trying to conceal romantic 


Gregor Piatogorsky as soloist. He will inclinations. 


play in Berezowsky’s Concerto Lirico for a1 | 
’cello and orchestra and the ’cello solo |so “modernistic” a composition, and | 
when the composer had acknowl- | 
cdged from the stage the plaudits of | 
the audience, way was made for. 
‘Miss Myra Hess to play the solo part | 
in the Beethoven G major Piano. 


in Strauss’s “Don Quixote.” Jean Le- 
franc will play the viola solo in this 
work. The concert will begin with the 


Concerto in D major by C. P. E. Bach, 
A. W. W. 


The work was well received, for 


Copland, Schumann 


inal 


And Rare Beethoven 


“4 (6,1 hy phe 


Myra Hess Plays the Piano 


Notably; Comparing Two 
Romantic Symphonies 


By Moses Smith 


-——- 


program turns on the appearances 
of Myra Hess as soloist in the Beet- 
hoven Piano Concerto in G@ major. 
At yesterday’s matinee concert the audi- 
ence, Which had dutifully listened to 
Aaron Copland’s First Symphony at the 
beginning of the concert and dismissed 


it from memory after brief and similarly n 


dutiful. applause, greeted Miss Hess at 
her entrance as it would an admired 
friend. It sat deeply attentive through 
the long, uncompromising first movement 
and applauded her heartily at the end. t 


Good taste restrained it from expressing pyaj] - since 
approval after the slow movement, But y 


after the finale the audience began the 


Jongest and warmest demonstration of | tives gives the 
the season, if memory does not falter.|ture, And 
The laying on of hands was accompanied ‘the transition 
by the stamping of feet, which is now the} water. 
accepted Way in which this Friday audi- phony has been 


ence expresses unusual appreciation. 


was due to the very.fact of Miss Hess’s jt 


presence on the program. She has a suffi-|mann 
ciently loyal and admiring public in Bos- longer rest. 
ton so that she would be applauded even level at thi 


Which dragged it down, at least i 


schumann here 


Whatever music followed was likely to 


prove anti-climax. Schumann’s 


phony in B minor, the piece in question, | 
had to overcome the additional handicap of. 
coming at the end of a longish program. | 
It could not carry this double burden, . 


especially since it had tn itself t 


Sym- 


hings 


n the. 


| opinion of some of yesterday’s listeners, | 
NEVITABLY this week’s symphony The orchestration is notoriously uneven, 


rasting nfaterial that he uses does 
it serves only to split 
arious movements into sections, 

Not even the mildly ¢yclica] use of 


chestra yesterday 


pment is weak, 


And so did the intrinsic musie sound on | 
this occasion, Here was an obvious | 
tration of the principle th 
more than melody 
a symphony. 


illus-— 


at something 
is required for making 
There are tunes enough in 
this work, but too often they get nowhere. 
‘The symphonic develo 
aps because the themes are not germ- 
ative in character. Whatever the reason, 
presents subjects which 
are songful or engaging enough at first 
statement, but which become wearisome 
after monotonous repetition. The 


per- 


con- 
not 
the | 


m0- 


Symphony unified struc- 
much of the music, especially 
episodes, merely treads 
It is seven years since this sym- 
played in Symphony Hall. 


} The presentati | 
There is no doubt that much of theland the Boston or dete See 


duration and volume of’ this applause conscientious and 


was 


Sympathetic. But in 


he opinion of this attestant, the Schu- 


if, by some miracle, she played badly. B-flat and B-flat. 


Actually she played very beautifully yes- 
terday. Never has her sensitive touch 


at the keyboard been so evident and ence enjoyed 
never so serviceable to the music at hand. jthan its Copland. 
It was as if a keen musical brain and a composer could 
warm musical heart were inseparable |to applaud 


from her ten fingers (and two feet, be it/n 


added). It is an old paradox that tender- ductor 
ness in music is usually better expressed (the custom 
by male than female pianists. But Miss musicians. 
Hess’s thoughtful sentiment in the first mann. 
two’ movements of yesterday’s perform-!that at 
ance could scarcely have been refined time. 


upon by any man pianist. She Was ‘js 


equally in the vein for the gay rondo. ing to 
At every moment Dr. Koussevitzky was trains, 
by her side—and she by his. Miss Hess locomoti 


we te ee 


D minor Symphony needs an even 
It can scarcely hold. its head 
S day with its fellows in 


It was obvious, however, that the audi- 


The presence of 


its Schumann far more 


the 


a not induce the company 
With more vigor than was 


ecessary to bring him and the con- 


out together for two bows and 
ary gestures to the orchestra 
Now Copland is not a Schi- 
But he does write honest music 
least represents a Phase of our 
To shut one’s ears to this music 


equivalent, in another sphere, to refus- 


made allowance, in her “interpretation,” of the forties. 


Nor is there any intention to convey 
€ notion that Copland’s music is photo- 


for the fact that this Beethoven Concerto 
is symphonic. Dr. Koussevitzky, for his th 


part, engrossed with the orchestral parts, graphic, 


did not forget the importance and lati- th 


tude of the golo instrument. The two Schu : 

3 mann’s, 
seemed in the rarest sympathy with each sion to the ec 
other and with the composer, The result (when it was 
was notable for its agreeing ensemble and ‘tent that the e 


like rhythmic 


for its poetic speech. 


descriptive or objective, — 
€ contrary it is quite as subjective 


recognize that we now use express 
automobiles and airplanes for 
on instead of the stage-coaches 


On 
as 


It makes searcely an allu- 
ontemporary sceng of 1924 
written) except to the ex. 
mployment of certain jazz- 
devices may be so con- 
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crude barbarism and its sickening 
sentimentality, might be the description 


of a gangster’s funeral. The symphony | 


as a whole quite definitely dates as a 


piece of post-war art. We have had| 


Boston Symph6ny ’ Orchestra 
Ten years ago, Aaron Copland’s 
“Symphony for Organ and Orches- 
tra” was played by the Boston Sym- 


enough of aimless meandering, as in the phony Orchestra, and was received 


first movement; of brutality and mere 
noise, as in the last two; and of Har- 
lem-like crooning on the saxophone, in 


with little enthusiasm. At the fif- 
teenth Friday concert of the pres- 


Copland, Schumann 
And Rare Beethoven 


the scherzo. The symphony lacks any |ent season (Feb. 10) the same score 
saving grace of humor or even parody. |! was played again, now revised for 


Its sentimental moments are as aes a larger orchestra without organ, 


lessly vulgar as, say, “The Rosary” 0 
Ethelbert Nevin. 

With the exception of a certain ex- 
citement in some of the wilder discords 
and of the monotonous syncopation of 
much of the rhythm the symphony has 
little to recommend it from a popular 
point of view. It was, however, ap- 
plauded, and the composer was recalled 
twice to the stage, though some timid 
hissing was to be heard. Dr. Koussevit- 
zky accorded the symphony a brilliant 
reading. 

Myra Hess and the orchestra under 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s leading gave a very 
fine and marvellously unified perform- 
ance of the Beethoven G major Con- 


certo. Miss Hess is an extraordinarily 
sensitive pianist, one to whom the music 
itself is evidently all in all. Thus her 
phrasing, her interpretation and her 
technical proficiency were as one in 
this performance. One particularly ad- 
mired the repose and beauty of her 
playing in the andante. The audience 


and called the composer’s “First 


Symphony.” For some reason it 
sounded much better. 

The first two movements especially 
were pleasing. The first movement, 
instead of being in the conventiona! 
form, is a Prelude based On a single 
ineme, given first to the flute. The 
music is gentle, sparse, nostalgic. The 
instrumentation is very restrained, 
giving almost the effect of chamber 
music. The second movement is a 
very clever Scherzo, full of rhythmic 
iuterest. The last movement corre- 
sponds in form to the usual first 
wovement of a symphony; but here 
the composer follows too precisely 
in the steps of Stravinsky. It is true 
that he proves himself worthy of 
his exemplar in the ingenuity of his 
rhythmic patterns, in his dissonances 
and in his instrumentation, but the 


applauded her long and enthusiastically, | 


Dr. Koussevitzky is fortunately one of 


those artists who do not concern them-. 
selves with antiquated critical maxims. 


Evidently Schumann is not to him 
simply a piano composer for the orches- 
tra, which is the slighting remark that 
is so often. heard with regard to the 
Schumann symphonies. As a result we 
heard yesterday a splendid performance 
of the D minor symphony. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s conducting of this work was 
truly inspired in the sense that every 
detail of the music was made clear and 
that the romantic beauty of the work as 
a whole was never allowed to grow pale. 
Neither, on the other hand, was there 
a feverish whipping up of emotion. The 
symphony was played fluently and with 
intelligent vigor. 

The D minor Symphony is, as a mat- 


ter of fact, a remarkable brilliant piece | 
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of orchestral writing. It exists, as few | 
symphonies do, as a complete work of | 


art from start to finish; and this is not 


merely because it is played without. 
pause between the movements. The de-| 
velopment is logical and never frag- | 
mentary. The writing is always inter- 
esting musically and never spiritually 


empty. Dr. Koussevitzky brought out 
all these qualities; and the orchestra 
responded superbly. 

The concerts next week will have 


Concerto. She gave a _ charming, 
graceful, delicate and elegantly 
feminine performance, which won 
for her an ovation from audience 


Gregor Piatogorsky as soloist. He will g4q orchestra. She was well ad- 


play in Berezowsky’s Concerto Lirico for | 


*cello and orchestra and the ’cello solo 
in Strauss’s “Don Quixote.” Jean Le- 
franc will play the viola solo in this 


vised to choose this concerto, which 
so well suits her distinguished tal- 


ent, rather than such a work as the 


Myra Hess Plays the Piano 
Notably; Comparing Two 
Romantic Symphonies 


By Moses Smith 


NEVITABLY this week’s symphony 
program turns on the appearances 
of Myra Hess as soloist in the Beet- 
hoven Piano Concerto in G@ major. 

At yesterday’s matinee concert the audi- 
ence, which had dutifully listened to 
Aaron Copland’s First Symphony at the, 
beginning of the concert and dismissed 


Slt by rs 


Whatever music followed was likely to 
prove anti-climax, Schumann’s Sym- 
phony in BD minor, the piece in question, 
had to overcome the additional handicap of | 
coming at the end of a longish program. | 
It could not carry this double burden, 
especially since it had in itself things. 
Which dragged it down, at least in the 
opinion of some of yesterday’s listeners, | 
The orchestration is notoriously uneven, 
And so did the intrinsic music sound on) 
this occasion, Hére was an obvious illus-. 
tration of the principle that something 
more than melody is required for making 
a symphony. There are tunes enough in 
this work, but too often they get nowhere. 
The symphonic development is weak, per- 
haps because the themes are not germ: 


it from memory after brief and similarly native in character. Whatever the reason 
te . 


dutiful applause, greeted Miss Hess at 
her entrance as it would an admired 
friend. It sat deeply attentive through 
the long, uncompromising first movement 


Schumann here presents subjects which 


are songful or engaging enough at first 
statement, but which become wearisome 
after monotonous repetition. The con- 


and applauded her heartily at the end. trasting neaterial that he uses does not 
Good taste restrained it from expressing ayail, since it serves only to split the 
approval after the slow movement. But various movements into sections | 


after the finale the audience began the 
longest and warmest demonstration of) 
the season, if memory does not falter. | 
The laying on of hands was accompanied | 
by the stamping of feet, which is now the, 
accepted Way in which this Friday audi- 
ence expresses unusual appreciation. 
There is no doubt that much of the 
duration and volume of this applause 
was due to the very.fact of Miss Hess’s 
presence on the program. She has a suffi- 
ciently loyal and admiring public in Bos- 
ton so that she would be applauded even 
if, by some miracle, she played badly. 
Actually she played very beautifully yes- 
terday. Never has her sensitive touch 
at the keyboard been so evident and 
never so serviceable to the music at hand. 


Not even the mildly ¢yclical use of mo- 
lives gives the Symphony unified strue- 
ture, And much of the music, especially 
the transition episodes, merely treads 
water. It is seven years since this sym- 
phony has been played in Symphony Hall, 
The presentation by Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Orchestra yesterday was 
conscientious and sympathetic. But in 
the opinion of this attestant, the Sechu- 
mann D minor Symphony needs an even 
longer rest. It can scarcely hold its head 
level at this day with its fellows in 
B-flat and E-flat. 


we ee 


It was obvious, however, that the audi- 


ence enjoyed its Schumann far more 
than its Copland. The presence of the 


It was as if a keen musical brain and ajcomposer could not induce the company 
warm musical heart were inseparable/to applaud with more vigor than was 
from her ten fingers (and two feet, be it/necessary to bring him and the con- 
added). It is an old paradox that tender-/ductor out together for two bows and 


ness in music is usually better expressed 


the customary gestures to the orchestra 


by male than female pianists. But Miss|musicians. Now Copland is not a Schu- 
Hess's thoughtful sentiment in the first/mann. But he does write honest music 
two’ movements of yesterday’s perform-ithat at least represents a phase of our 
ance could scarcely have been refined time. To shut one’s ears to this music 
upon by any man pianist. She was jis equivalent, in another sphere, to refus- 
equally in the vein for the gay rondo. ing to recognize that we now use express 

At every moment Dr. Koussevitzky was trains, automobiles and airplanes for 
by her side—and she by his. Miss Hess locomotion instead of the stage-coaches 
made allowance, in her “interpretation,” of the forties. 


for the fact that this Beethoven Concerto 


Nor is there any intention to convey 


is symphonic. Dr. Koussevitzky, for his the notion tha )- 
part, engrossed with the orchestra] parts, graphic, Recents scat objectives tine 
did not forget the importance and lati- ‘the contrary it is quite as subjective as 
tude of the golo instrument. The two Schumann’s. It makes searcely an allu- 
seemed in the rarest sympathy with each sion to the contemporary sceng of 1924 
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work. The concert will begin with the |}“Emperor.”’ The final item on the other and with the composer. The result (when it was written) except to the ex- 


Concerto in D major by C. P. E. Bach. 
A, W. W. 


program was the Fourth Symphony 
of Schumann. L. A. S. 


was notable for its agreeing ensemble and 
for its poetic speech. 


tent that the employment of certain jazz- 
like rhythmic devices may be so con- 
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strued. Copland, like Schumann, writes 
from the heart. But the quality of his 
emotion is radically different; and, what 
is more important, the emotional utter- 
ance is more complex, more suited to the 
questioning mentality of the 1920’s. No 
one man, of course, could express in 
music. the differing forms of this men- 
tality. But Copland has, at Jeast, fairly 
represented one of its aspects. 


—— -- = 


The particular significance of Cop- 
land’s music was indicated in an article 
by Virgil Thomson that the program- 
book carries this week, although it is 
natural that Thomson should touch up 
his portrait. One does, however, come 
away from this symphony, notably the 
last movement, with the impression of a 
Biblical prophet thundering out his warn- 
ines to Israel. The torturing dissonances, 
emphasized by the blaring brass, seem to 
confirm the religious character of the 
music. 

It is the last movement which is most 
characteristic in this respect, The 
scherzo, aside from the trio, has a re- 
semblance: but the likeness is lessened 
by the post-war, jazzy method of treat- 
ment. Fortunately Copland, at his 
weakest, remains sincere. The trio of 
the scherzo and the first movement are 
in a different vein. They are least Cop- 
land, most French, deriving largely from 
Ravel. During the entire prelude, in 
fact, one was haunted by the remem- 
brance of a movement from Ravel’s 
“Mere l’Oie.”’ 

The symphony, tn sum, is the work of 

a composer who had not yet entirely 
found himself, yet who, at the age of 
twenty-four, spoke with great conviction, 
sincerity, and authority; who spoke be- 
cause he had to, not because he wanied 
to: and who revealed at once a fine tal- 
ent. The more recent orchestration (it 
will be remembered that Copland revised 
nis original Organ Symphony compara- 
tively recently) is by an expert and sen- 
sitive hand, a hand which doves not hesi- 
tate in thrusting deep or in barely prick- 
ing the surface. The perform- 
ance by the orchestra under Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky seemed inspired. 


Transcendent 
Performance 


By euanner 


TRANSCENDENT per- 
formance of a noble concerto 
and a revival of an American 
work, which in a way marked 
the beginning of an epoch in 
our music, were the two es- 
pecial features in the concert 
of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


The concerto was that of Bee- 


thoven in G major, with Myra 
‘Hess as soloist. The American 


work was Aaron Copland’s First 
Symphony, which had its first 
performance just about ten years 
ago, and which marked at that 
time the introduction of the 
modern style into larger works 
of American music. The remain- 
ing work was Schumann's Fourth 
Symphony, in D minor. 


THE PERFORMANCE of the 
concerto was of that exceptional 
kind which occurs no more than 
once in several seasons. In a 
decade of concert going in Boston 
one could probably count on the 
fingers of one hand the number 
of performances to equal it. 

One can speak of the perfect 
classic contours into which Miss 
Hess cast the whole of the con- 
certo, of the elevation of expres- 
sion which clothed its every mo- 
ment, of the striking limpidity of 
tone which characterized its 
fortes as well as its pianissimos, 
its majesties as well as its lyric- 
isms, of the depth of understand- 
ing with which Miss Hess ap- 
proached its various moods; one 
can continue to cescant on the 
sheer magic with which Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his men 
matched point for point every- 
thing that Miss Hess did. 

Yet no words can possibly de- 
scribe the effect which all this 
produced. It was the sort of 
thing for which one willingly sits 
through concert after concert, if 
only occasionally one attains it. 
At this concert reward came. 

Lal » ” 

THE PRESENT performance 
of Copland’s symphony gives op- 
portunity for a more matured 
opinion than that of 10 years ago. 
The idiom has become more fa- 
miliar. The absence of the organ 
makes for a more consistent 
orchestral style. At the earlier 
performance one noted. chiefly 
Stravinskian tendencies. Now 
one sees more clearly the quali- 
ties of the symphony in its own 
right: the steady ascent of the 
music through prelude, scherzo, 
finale; the fine, spirited rhythms 
of the scherzo; the superb climax 
of the finale. , 

The performance was a rare 
feat of virtuosity on the part of 
the musicians as well as Dr. 
Koussevitzky. Mr. Copland was 
present to bow his thanks for the 


applause. 


‘But after Copland and Myra of his own instrument | “ 
| -. Behind, 
Hess, it must be confessed, the a far, high corner of the ae om 


symphony of Schumann, for all Platforms sounded a persistent and 
its splendid performance, came as threatening rumble of man-made thun- 


en thclianax, The same perform- oo ri as ape lenge pee banged away 
ance at the beginnin . ; rmidable looking choice 
& g of a con music making machines. ' si 


cert would doubtless! 
roused high satidiners, ie et ge ah payer came in, Bie. mt 
“i e etrument under his arm, or in the case 
yra ess’ Beethoven it was of violinists, clutched around the neck 
eclipsed. there was a lot of hand-shaking It 
BY GEORGE BRINTON BEAL cy ig a ae curious that men ‘who 

; | een rehearsing all week 

ws an a little before 10 o’clock on Should be so glad i meet asin he 
‘thursday morning, from behind the Suddenly away down front, stage left, 


huge plum colored curtain which cut & viola player arose, shaking his 
off Symphony Hall, just back of the élutched fist and shouting hoarse words 
at a fellow player seated below him. 


fifth row of <« 
| S€ats <¢ 
ts arose a sea of There was a gutteral reply. The player 


| 


sound. fF it w 

aes the Psd Saal it was sweeter of the instrument of love slashed the | 

ha) , and less terrifying to the @ir above his head with one last far-. 
» It might well have been the flung gesture, and sat down, immedi- 


wee of some modern composer. ately to begin drawing sweet melody 


passed the great swaying stretch of Over to the right two men who had | 


Canvas s 
s used to shut off the larger been seated side by side for some little 


ar ayi 
part of the hall on rehearsal days of | Me Playing madly away, suddenly | 


Stopped, stood up and solemly shook 


the Boston Vy ; F 
| mphony, and caught a hands It was ae: 
a8, , : s WO travellers 


glimpse of the Ni 

itn brilliantly lighted! trom opposite ends of the earth after 
M / a years of absence from aC : 

setae Te i the musicians were al-/.Suddenly been reunited eee 
ty in their places. Others were| 8 if by magic a silence f 

coming in, singly and j pias BIC Sluience fell, Kous- 

wi * singly and in groups of | S®V!t2Ky was there. He appeared as 
Oo or three, seldom more. ‘Those | SU9@emly as that. A second before a 


alread f $@ez y > . . minor oy : 
siready seated ‘were plaving bits of | miner Rantemorium ‘St "round haa 
oO be rehearsed. Mephistophelian cape that all put iaeent 


Every Man for Himself | the ground, he stood there, in the very 
It was these men, all ei | a of the stage. . 
; aying away @ stepped briskly t 
as tl Sie TA Ra rly eaty %O the aide 

2 ri there was no one else in the | rehearsal podium, one pinttorsl whan 
orld who were creating the sounds | asop another with a wooden chair bolt- 
I had at first mistaken for a ieee tah the top platform, and with a ma- 
Siteaiy ih dieiine, Vtath Jestic sweep, deposited the cape on a 

in aeath Shiela. etek a lolinists swayed chair set to receive it. He climbed th 
‘ etic rhythm before their music podium, before which on a high atasid::| 
stands, their bow arms flying, shuttle °* P/@ced his music. eae 


like through the air, ’Cellists bent far Like Boy on Fence Rail 


forward ov 
er the , 
par doh tian r the Dells of their shiny As a boy sits a fence rail. Kk | 
them Boras eautad. te me music before Vitzky perched predaninabie’ te thé fon 
ni S da, woodwinds crooned ward ed carious] LY 
a solitary trombon erat 4 eage of his chair. He ney 
: 9neé moaned plaintively IY sat ever real- 
with uncanny sn rat re iphone y Sat down through the 
bah ines Aad gl of tone from three hours of rehearsa] that foll ep 
Violinists droned aw: ye & dozen bass | Always he was poised with his tant 
wall like eiant Dandies against the side | leg outstretched to the lower le Pb ps 
pi RR sea its) Oi get ee in the sun | Always he was on his og pega es 
- £ANtASUIC Barden sli pou es ’ ne 
Ordinary busines : |Slightest need of th r 
aly isiness clothes were : + : e music, 
rule with a wi _ comes were the|| He held up the first musi : 
6hirts and wer stttoh alae in taste in || ing it to all sides that ‘all Bier rong 
group “CKWare. Through the/|} Then he carefully a ae 
: ran an unsteady. zig-z: “p | ully opened it up on the 
Gray. Perhaps % perc ig-Z2agk line of || rack before him. He raised his tiny 
phony men wore yt of the sym- || baton. The orchestra began to 
dark blue or sombre bla All the rest | For a minute or two all Ww oa 
folded square bib-like handker ee | Then in a voice so soft and eel 
the violinists nadkerchiefs of || rich in ‘*® aualit | Wiss 
sts gav ' a rare quality of 5s 
semblance, daubtink oe a priest-like |/it could not be heard anderaiawaanta 
phoulders ‘at he rel ver their left | beyond the reach of the stage “he'etael 
. ed to talk. It somehow all ‘seemed _' 


Amazing Concentration part of the music. 
somewhere in my mind it struck a 


Never was there such 
®uch an concentration, | note of memory. I had sewn 2 ; 
No two oie ini ese sre mig of effort.; fore. Certainly not at a spe Ba re 
thing, yet none si tm fal same | hearsal] for this was my first. Kousse- | 
ether sound tha emed to hear any| Vitzky tapped sharply on the score Th 
n the thin, small voice | music died off, not all at the “nea 5 abe 
| , | 
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but instrument at & time. He leaned | ax Horn Escorted ) “Trombone,” wheeled Koussevitzky, | 
ever the score, his finger tracing» the S with just a touch of tronic understand- 


notes. He talked again, the same soft, In the returning parade I saw a saxa- ‘ing in his voice, “Not so much, it is 
friendly, if commanding tone. phone come in. Forbidden and despised so unnecessary.’’ 


Then I knew. it was like a sermon inj}|instrument in all classical orchestras, 
a church. This kindly-voiced man who-/|it made a grand entrance at Symphony Enter Myra Hess 
talkel from a huge book before him, | Hail. Four majestic bassoons served Then came the soloist, that great 
explaining away the problems of the/' as its bodyguard. It is seldom that it pianist Myra Hess. With warm and 
text. Koussevitzky was delivering a | is seen or heard at Symphony, but, gracious dignity Koussevitzky led her 
sermon, his text was music. some modern compositions are scored | ‘along the front of the orchestra to the 

As the rehearsal continued, the illu-'| for it. It is mot listed on the dabagovieg ‘pig concert grand piano which had now | 


sion grew. It was evident that he ex- | list of symphony players. Possibly the 'put the director’s podium in second | 
pected the best actions from his assem- | vanguard of bassoons, 2 hay and re- |place at the front of the stage. | 
bled parishioners. He knew them al “1 gal instrument, was for protec- | is was Mine Hess’ moment and Kous- | 
good men, and true. But human. Er- Bet ; 1 i | | Sevitzy graciously gave place to her. 

The rehearsal started again. This /But majesty may be gracious without | 


rors they would make from time to ra ey | 
time it was Aaron Copland’s First | renouncing ‘hh teeane This time | 
| 
| 


time. 
Patient but Unrelenting preparation for it, Koussevitzky upon the podium still wearing his grand 


For simple errors in conduct he was | Stripped to a brown coat-sweater, R-4 |cape. There he stood, arranging the 
| patient, even kindly. Some time the |I had thought that the pre-rehearsal | | music before him on the stand “Then 
'offence was greater, or the offender a | Sounds had been modern music, | Wey | |just as women do who are about tc. 
sinner of long reputation for wrong- |800n_ disillusioned. Here were ayo oh eat heartily in a restaurant. he el. | 
doing. Sometimes it wasn’t a little sin, |sounds that never could have been | lowed his cloak to drop from his shoul. | 
‘but a big one. Then the preacher’s made by accident. Hurt music crying | ders to the chair below him an Wadi | 
| attitude changed. He pointed out to the | aloud for release. | | it stayed for the remainder of caus | 
'sinner the evil of his ways. He first | Koussevitzky talked and tapped and | hearsal: mt 
| pleaded, then condemned. talked again. He was on his “ed for Concert-Master Russia. whoes area | 
| And if there be any who may be so |the most of the time through this one, lege and right as concert-master it is | 
simple as to believe that Koussevitzky | pounding away with both fists like a to make a private entrance, topped the | 
does not dominate the players of the | man fighting a monster. And at the incident by waiting until Raubsevitee | 
Boston Symphony, let them stand cor-.} end, he delivered as swift and merciful and Miss Hess were in their places and | 
rected. His dominance is supreme. His | a knockout punch as ever Dempsey in making one now, his privilege 46 oe | 
methods are quiet, persistant; trust- | his prime succeeded in doing. formance faithfully rehearsed. ee 
ful in its belief that these men can | : 

play well. He is as quick to commend Modern Music K. O.  , | Harmony Prevails 


ne SS 78.8 condemn, Straight out from his shoulder in 4} | Between Miss Hess and the orchestr 
Almost always when the music 18 | terrific punch his clinched fist sailed | and most especially with * elena cearet aha 
difficult, he is talking. If he stopped | tprough the air. It was like the last a curious harmony sprang ‘a ste tag 
the band, and frequently he did, he aq blow that the late Robert B. Man- | almost immediately. It was as ps 
lifted his voice in song, showing how |! te}; used to throw at the triumphant great living force had flooded th t 
the music should go. Once or twice it} wacduft in his final fatal fight as Mac- stage at Symphony Hall, makir ‘t 
was in the mockery of song to illUS-1neth With this difference, Macbeth that had gene before neem ordinas’ ont 
trate how far wrong the players were) aieq and the enemy survived. Here commonplace. aici oo 
in their rendition of the passage in|’ youssevitzky won; the noise died out : She played. With her, as if b 3 
hand. And as often as he chided them, || ¢, appreciated silence. curiously mated molt er ? y some 
he praised, without stopping the swell- ‘ye girector turned, his hair flying, ing, Koussevitzky a Yee 
ing flow of melody. He says “g00d |nis face red from his exertion, seeking music, this fourth pianof Phe pschulple rac 
or ‘‘fine,’’ when he is pleased and beams j# tp, author, Mr. Copland, who was up in G major from, the ae e concerto 
with @ beneficence that might be quite]; tne first balcony. The young cre- | "ee 09 day latin od m ; bg hand of 
SUE aietiaey ca’ saeaceed” want er wi Ryden edly gh Acasa | full compensation cay Sbaneieteaey, 
: ‘fio an ‘acaryv as : oi in iy : ; rork: ‘ xd Kous: CV's 
more dignified ‘and reserved mask Of} much pleaged with his own works an triumph over Copland’s modern score 


Symphony. And very modern. In | Koussevitzky mounted to his place 
| 


} 


' 
; 
f 
| 


professional director during the course | with the world at large. The orchestra of a few short minutes before 
of a public performance. applauded. y or bed as re he 
That he loves music, strives to at- “Thank you, very much, gentlemen, finite peace, a r inte wag Mg Mo 
tain it, is evident as you watch him the composer said, and went away. Vailed; to he Cre harmony that pre- 
work to get it from his players. If, More music. A sudden tapping and a each Melodic pe Sa a "ton fee ie 
by chance, he fails to get what you OF} gjlance fell. ‘Trombone,’ pleaded | Sway of the se leh Mes i re 
I might wish from a composition, it is Koussevitzky, “a little eresendo and | The piece w: Ap tg a ni pug : 
that he wishes for something different minuendo at the same time.” It sound- | : cato rattle yy ee le ae Ce | 
‘from what we do. What he wants he ed like asking for the impossible, but | rapping a al cy heer eg 
gets, if it takes a thousand repeti- with uplifted palm, like a drought- | violins a + ayy ee ys gitar 
‘tions of the phrase. eursed farmer testing for rain, he got! ancient y ston ral aap. ioe rosea 
| As he directs you notice the flash of | ye miracle he asked. | a. great aa inner el gi Sede greeted | 
‘his wedding ring, a simple gold band A few bars further on there came &a with ‘thel cig oe hh tattoo | 
which, because he is a bass violin play- | sequel, The trombone player, isolated For } ‘the pehearaal wae’, oe. Ban 
er, he wears more conveniently on his | with his fellow trombone players far up as I beset ret dha sed a i hi 
| came away from hehind the great | 
Swaying, Plum-colored Curtain rose al 


right hand. on the topmost reach of the piled up | 
The rehearsal of the Second Sym-|))atforms, apparently felt he had per- concord of strange s 

phony of Schuman in C major, finished, | ¢4rmeq a miracle. It pleased him to) know whether TE ae eR ARAL never 
he called a brief halt and went away. pave done so well. He would do bet- sg suing it was more modern 
Most of the musicians did likewise. In! jo, He would be a soloist. peddle Raia Or the accidental] 
an astonishingly brief interval they an tap, tap, went that ever ready b more net Ndividual rehearsals 
’ ’ , once more “AS , : 
/ FeSumed. Because it was 


were back again. baton. Sweet to hear, and not hard to bear 
J think it was the latter, bie 
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Bacu, C. P. E. - +. Concerto in D major for Orchestra 
(Arranged by Maximilian Steinberg) 
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BEREZOWSKY . Concerto Lirico for Violoncello and 


Orchestra 


(First performances) 


INTERMISSION 
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STRAUSS: ts la‘l 
USS” Don Quixote,” Fantastic Varia‘ions on 


a Theme of Knightly Character, Op. 35 


(Introduction, Theme with Variations, and F inale) 


Violoncello solo: GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
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Viola solo: JEAN LEFRANC 
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SOLOIST 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
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The works to be played at these concerts ma 
) t y be seen in the Allen A. 
rown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert | 
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Paragon of Cellists, 


-423,/83Conductor to Match 


fA" 


Piatigorsky and Koussevitzky 
Paired Masterfully in 
Strauss’s Tone-Poem 


By Moses Smith 


T was inevitable that Gregor Piati- 

gorsky should be recalled to play the 

solo ‘cello part of Strauss’s ‘“‘Don 

Quixote’? with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. At the time of his first ap- 
pearance at the symphony concerts in 
1931, when he played the solo part of 
Schumann’s Concerto, he was handi- 
capped by what many considered an in- 
grateful ‘‘vehicle.”” A year later, after 
his performance in the Haydn D major 
Concerto, those who had had reservations 
cismissed them. Two years ago he played 
in a transcription of a Horn Concerto by 
Mozart an, at the Same concerts, engen- 
dered the greatest enthusiasm on tne 
part of the audience by his extraordi- 
narily illuminating and poetic presenta- 
tion of the music allotted the mad knight 
by Strauss, Strauss himself—the story 
goes—has blessed Piatigorsky’s ‘“‘wonder- 
ful Don Quixote: technically, muscially 
and interpretatively a model.’’ And so 
When Dr. Koussevitzky set on his pro- 
gram Nicolai Berezovsky’s new Concerto 
Lirico with Piatigorsky (for whom it was 
Written and to whom it is dedicated) as 
soloist, it was almost to be expected that 
the program should also include “Don 
Quixote’? of Strauss by way of the 
eminent ‘cellist, 

Of course the Strauss tone-poem is 
something more than a ‘cello solo. The 
beauty and strength of Piatigorsky’s in- 
terpretation lie in his remembrance of 
this fact. In externals, the only hint of 
4 “soloist” in the performance yester- 
day was Piatigorsky’s position, slightly 
nearer the audience than the conductor’s. 
for the rest, he was as little concerned 
Without outward show as if he had been 
seated in the heart of the orchestra. He 
had a mind colely to the music, ever 
Watchful of (or sensing intutively) the 
conductor’s beat; never distorting rhyth- 
mically or dynamically a phrase for the 
sake of momentary effect; taking as 
much pains apparently that he should be 
in accord with Dr, Koussevitzky as the 
conductor, in turn, took with the score 
43 & Whole. It was fortunate that Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s reading was exemplary in 


} 
carrying out Strauss’s intentions. For of 
What avail would be a perfect “Don 
Quixote” ’cello part in the midst of a 
senerally unsympathetic and insensitive 
performance? 

With a fresh memory of Piatigorsky’s 
playing one is inclined to forget that “Don 
Quixote” is not a ‘cello concerto. To 
forget, also, that Piatigorsky is not con- 
cerned With prettiness or superficial] 
beauty in his playing, but almost exclu. 
sively with the character of the music. 
For. his playing yesterday, as on pre: 
vious occasions, brought forth from t 
"cello beauties that most of us had 
gotten was in the instrument—or ne 
believed. The parallel (although 
dangerous to draw it), is Casals—but a 
Casals with fire. Comparison fails, in 
fact. when one recalls the music of Don 
Ghilxote’s death coming from Piatigor- 
sky's bow, epecially the final glissando 
that is as the very last sigh before 
death. 


From beginning to end the other ele- 


ments in the performance kept nace with 
the ‘cellist’s playing. Jean lJLefranc’s 
viola was as characteristically faithful 
in the delineation of the prosaic § 
Panza as Piatigorsky’s ’cello in that ¢ 
the deluded Don Quixote. Mr. Burgin’s 
SOlo violin had all of its customary cun- 
ning and its fragile beauty. The various 
orchestral solo instruments, for whom 
Strauss has set many a difficult kk 
were never more secure, The orchestra 
as a whole responded to Dr. Koussevit- 
zky’s demands with single-minded 
hesiveness, Rarely has the instrumental 
tone been alternately more luminous, 
many-hued and subtly shaded. Coming 
at the end of the concert, when the au 
dience is concerned primarily with leav- 
ing the concert-hall, ‘“‘Don Quixo‘e” was 
not so vigerously applauded as it ought 
to have been. | 
Piatigorsky and Koussevitzky had pre- 
viously performed together a labor of love 
for their friend, Nicolai Berezovsky. It 
was not difficult to understand, as oné 
listened to the Concerto Lirico in its first 
performance, why the composer wrote } 
work for Piatigorsky. It enlists not only 
his extraordinarily fiexible technic » 
also his lyrical expressiveness. By the 
signs of a first hearing, this Conce. 
can achieve little effect with a mere! 
perfunctory performance—in contrast 
a Classical concerto. The speech of th: 
composer 18 restrained usually as to vo! 
ume of sound and heaviness of emphasis; 
but it has a subtle, almost nervous 


tensity that might easily elude a less 
discerning ‘cellist or conductor than 
Piatigorsky or Koussevitzky. Even as it 
was, it almost eluded the listener. The 
concerto is slight only in outward ap- 
pearance—a single movement; an orches- 


tra minus the ‘cello section and with | 
reduced wind choirs. The music was not | 


quite so intimate as these things por- 
tended, But it was closely woven and, 
on the whole, tightly drawn. It was not 
“nretty’” as one had feared in advance; 
nor was it ugly. Most of the time it was 


sincere and worth-while, notably in the) 


remarkable cadenza; occasionally it 
sounded artificial. . .. It was received 


with mild interest by the audience, which | 


had greater concern for the soloist. 


@. we 


ance of C, FP. EH. Bach’s D major Con- 
certo for Orchestra, as it has been 
arranged by Maximilian Steinberg, It was 
partly familiar from previous perform- 
ances under Dr. Koussevitzky, for whom 
the arrangement was made, although the 
program listed only two previous pro- 
grams on Which it has appeared. It is 
one of the conductor’s more fortunate 
excursions into the neglected music of 
the eighteenth century. It represents 
the composer rather more like his father 
than like one of the founders of the 
tradition later to be followed and 


'Strengthened by Haydn, Mozart and 
| Beethoven. It received a performance of 


a quality to set the audience into the 
proper mood for the compositions to 
come. 


MASTER OF 
CELLO WITH 
SYMPHONY 


Piatigorsky Soloist in 
Strauss’ “Don 


Quixote” 


ms ' . 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The return of Gregor Piatigorsky 
to the Symphony concerts of this 


| week-end has been made the occasion 
for the premiere of a concerto lirico 
for violoncello and orchestra by the 
Americanized Russian, Berezowsky, 
and for the repetition, after two sea-. 
sons, of one of the most remarkable 


| performances in the history of the | 
_ Boston orchestra, that of Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote.” 


a 


PHILIPP BACH’S CONCERTO 


Since the two hundred a nd fiftieth an- 
niversary of the birth of Handel falls 


_ today, it would have been an act of 
The concert began with the perform- | 


piety on Dr. IXLoussevitzky'’s part to 
play some music from his pen, pagsibly 
One of the 12 Concerti Grossi Written in 
1739, only five of which have been heard 
at the Symphony Concerts. But Han- 
del’s turn and that of Bach will come in 
the spring, when a special festival] will 
honor both composers, and vesterday’s | 
concert began with a Concerto by the 
iatter’s son Philipp Emanuel. that in 
i) major arranged for orchestra, at Dr. 
iNousevitzky’s suggestion, by Maximilian ; 
Steinberg. 

This Concerto has now appeared four | 
times on the orchestra’s programmes, | 
but its merit justifies such emphasis. 
Che slow movement, with its striking. 
if fleeting adumbration of ‘Parsifal,”’ is 
iS noteworthy for its intrinsic as for its | 
prophetic qualities, | 


Berezowsky Reminiscent 


But if the younger Bach's (Concerto 
was prophetic, that of Mr. Bberezowsky 
is inclined to be reminiscent: While, to 
continue the comparison. Strauss’ “Don 
Quixote’ is wholly individual. Mr. 
Berezowsky’s reminiscences are, how- 
ever, agreeable and furnish one more 
sign of the latest fashion in composing. 
Stravinsky inaugurated a return to 
Bach, and composers are now boldly 
pressing forward into the nineteenth 
century and tasting again the lately de- 
spised sweetmeats of romanticism Mr, 
Berezowsky’s Concerto, well made save 
for an over-long and soporific coda, re- 
calls to us Schumann, the nineteenth 
century Russians, and Debussy (by way 
of the theme of Melisande), and ven- 
tures aS far forward as the Stravinsky | 
of the ‘‘Firebird.” The music is adept | 
and adroit.but it lacks physiognomy, | 

Mr. Berezowsky at 34 has not yet 
found his own voice, and if it should 
be retorted that Strauss wrote “Don 
Quixote’ at 35, that proves nothing 
more than the scarcity of Strausses, 


Strauss’ “Don Quixote” 


Of course Mr. Piatigorsky played the 
Concerto designed for and dedicated te 
him as only he might play it, but his 
achievements with this music were soon 
forgotten in the contemplation of his 





unapproacnapie version of the S6I6 "6ello Mr Piatigorsky’s vibrant, satin. 


part in “Don Quixote.’”’ Here, too, he tone, and the dignity with which he | 
was again worthily partnered by Mr. | played, contributed in large measure 
Lefranc of the solo viola (and Sancho to an enjoyable performance. Tr 
Panza) and by Dr. Koussevitzky and | Koussevitzky’s accompaniment was | 
every member of the orchestra, — ‘sensitive. It is not difficult to imag- | 

Heard in such performance it was | ine that an unsympathetic conductor | 


once more easy to find “Don Quixote” . pple 
not only the most graphic but the most | could give = score a considerably 
pliant and tender, the most touching different comp exion. 

and the noblest piece of delineative Don Quixote 1s Strauss nearly at 
music ever written, his best, certainly * bss ae > 
| nw inative. Cervantes doubtless would 
es SYMPHONY GALE” be astonished at this conception of 
| .-,, the misguided knight, but to most of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra us Don Quixote filtered through the 


A new “Concerto Lirico” for ’cello,; South German mind of Strauss is at 
by Nicolai Berezowsky, was given least engrossing, sometimes aptivat- 
first performance at the Symphony ing. From a purely musical point of 
concert yesterday. Gregor Piatigorsky' view, “Don Quixoté” is not so or-| 
played the solo part, and also as- ganically contained as “Death and. 
sumed the tonal incarnation of Don Transfiguration,” “Till,” “Don Juan,” | 
Quixote de la Mancha in Strauss’ tone even “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” The 
poem upon Cervantes’ daft hero. The program gets in the way, and de- 
afternoon began with an orchestral mandes capricious alterations of 
concerto of C. P. E. Bach, transcribed mood and treatment. Were one un- 
by Maximilian Steinberg. acquainted with the stories of most 

Mr Berezowsky’s piece is in one of Strauss’ ton2 poems, he might find 
movement, written for a somewhat’ thorough pleasure in the music alone. 
brass are few, and there are no ’cellos ary guide. Here again Mr Piatigor- 
at all, a wise procedure because the <4) “and Dr Koussevitzky were at 
solo part gains prominence by _ the their best. The viola grumblings of 
Omission. He first intended to write a fleshly Sancho were, as usual, taken 
passacaglia, but abandoned the plan, by Mr Franc, and in his customary 
according to the program book. be- yo)ished f-shion. 
cause the limitations of that form ~ Steinberg clothed the muse of 
hampered his ideas. Bach, however, (yp. . in a cerise, low-cut evening 


wrote a great passacaglia, and so did own. The English horn solo makes 


Brahms in the finale of the E minor | fy,4¢ plain. Though she moves con- | 
symphony. But, after all, there ikinatty in this guise, she yet com- 
might not have been so much lyrical mlands interest. In fact, she is rather 
continuity for the ’cello had Bere= | at\tractive. Co W..t. 
zowsky held to his original intention." 4 4a -gyywPpHONY CONCERT 

some composers have attempted to e Boston Symphony orchestra, 
make the’cello caper about in bravura | serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the 
Suited only to the violin or viola, A} 46th regular concert of the season yes-~- 
sorry example of this mistake was }terday afternoon in Symphony 0 
~ ond ene in moneter pense — | ret Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, Aritosien: e 
certo five years ago. Mr Berezowsky | soloist. The program ‘was as 'S. 
shrewdly recognizes that the instru- C._P. E, Bach— anged by Stein- 
ment is most enjoyable when made to) joncerto in D maior, arr 
sing. He has therefore written an ad- _ Berezowsky— | ae eres 
mirable solo part. But he did insert] ,,Concerto Lirico for ‘cello and on 
a cadenza that works diabolical trans-| Don Quixote. . ‘. 
formations upon a frequently re-' Yesterday saw the first performance 
peated phrase. This phrase, by the jof Nicolai Berezowsky’s Concerto Lirico 
tes f ag Pa wan ae rain Pathe a & ‘for ’cello and orchestra. Boston audi- 
and so does the genera chestral! { : 

eal : eal of this 

style at the beginning of the piece. |°?°eS have heard a good deal ee 

There is much to commend in Mr|©omposer’s music before—two symp 
Berezowsky’s handling of the orches-, nies and his violin concerto. Moreover 
tra, and in his harmonic structure. all of ‘it has: been’ intéfesting and de- 
He avoids the harsh confusion tnat cigedly worth hearing. The new con- 
many of his generation have courted, certo has very little emotionally in com- 
but neither does he turn wholly to-| ie ‘the wolis ‘comestte,. Inthe 
ward the past. This concerto is more|™0n Wi whnz > cs 
genial and has more to say than any present work We. hear Mr. Berezows 7 
other of his orchestral compositions.|in lyric, tender. and contemplative 
In all likelihood he has yet to find mood. But for all its rhapsodic side 
|his bearings; diffusion and prolixity| the concerto is thoughtfully constructed. 
| Still blemish his music, _ Great prominence is given to the solo 


instrument. indeed at times Iv sevmicu |pHeGoncerte . 
, PN: ele ae concerts of March 8 an 
as though the orchestra had been kept Have Filip Lazar as soloist in hig oun! 
chestration itself had been too delib- ; 
erately thinned, It also seemed to us 7 ang ei, With with Raveena 
that the cadenz& was needlessly long | Asti ny SC) S0me 
vcitine beau de Couperin” and the two suites, 
hardly gained in conciseness, And the 
conclusion after the cadenza carried on 
its pleading and sorrowful accents too L Cw oncerto 
Mr, Piatigorsky was a particularly | 
€Cloquent and persuasive soloist in this bd * 
hew work. His magnificent tone, his : rom Ico al 
friendship with the composer, undoubt- 
edly produced a fine performance. Dr. 
Koussevitzky led the orchestra with 
where new scores are concerned. § Mr. ~~ 
Berezowsky was not in the audience 
yesterday to acknowledge the very cor- Music for "Cello and Small 
Said that he will be there this evening. . ° . 
_ Mr. Piatigorsky was also the soloist Orchestra; Programs and 
In the Strauss “Don Quixote,” which he uture Prospe 
again proved his mastery of the music, “A 7 
Which he plays with such marvelous 
power and sweep of imagination. But ICOLAI BEREZOWSKY, whose 
, Concerto Lirico for ’cello and or- 
solo work of Mr. Lefranc in the viola chestra will be given its first per- 
all the tone poem equally interesting. Ceri. of tomorrow afternoon and Satur- 
There are undeniable passages of wearji- Gay evening, has been Previously repre- 
some rapture, It takes Strauss longer senter on programs of the Boston Sym- 
death, and then it is all nobility. We von March 16, 1931, his Violin Concerto on 
do not hear Sancho’s tardy conversion ec. 4 of the same year, and his Second 
lO romance and his begging his master Symphony on Feb. 16 a year ago. Al- 
to die prcsaically of “the mulligrubs or 1200, and received his ear ini 
: A ' ‘ S00, S early training there 
the sullens. On the other hand, there he may be regarded as one of the younger 
are passages of great beauty, particu- American composers by virtue of his 
moments of delightful characterization where his principal teacher in composi- 
moe description—the monks, for exam- tion has been Rubin Goldmark. Since 
bie, and several of the adventures. composing is not a lucrative profession 
Quixote” is still one of the most im- zowsky e; iveli i i 
nO } ‘OWSKY €arns a Jivelihood from his posi- 
aginative of Strauss’s tone poems, One tion on the staff of the Columbia Broga- 
wonders if Strauss read Cervantes’s Casting System, where he is an assistant 
tion must resemble its author, and my Dr. Koussevitzky’s oninioy 
on ) . Koouss wy S Opinion of Berezow- 
barren and unpolished understanding sky’s talent, which he has watched in its 
can produce nothing but what is very growth and fostered. may be estimated 
beyond imagination.” Strauss certainly America last fall, that the new concerto 
bapa own way and used an extraor- Was a “‘most wonderful” addition to the 
inary musical imagination. At the literature for .’cello and orchestra. The 
that was very dull. There i ’ lay ‘row and Sat 
Was very § probably played tomorrow and saturday by Gregor 
no way of lightening or cutting Strauss, Piatigorsky, is stil] in manuscript. As 
and one must accept his genius with its may be inferred from its title, it is lyrical 
The “Don Quixote” was excellently pioys a small orchestra—one each of the 
pores _by the orchestra under Dr., flute, oboe, clarinet, base-clarinet, bas- 
Soussevitzky, though one of those pecu- soon; two horns, two trumpets, one trom- 
Out a trifle too dramaticalily. The con-/|piano and strings. The solo instrument 
oer began With the fine concerto by ;dominates the musical discussion, which 
varl Philip Emmanuel Bach, as ar-/resembles, in this respect, the treatment 
Was very well played, and with some |limit of the resemblance, for the dialogue 
especially good work by the woodwind |among the parts is far more intimate, 
section. closely woven and less formal than is the 


too subdued or that at others the or- Third Piano Concerto. The program | 
and interrupted, so that the composition “Daphnis et Chloe.” A. W. W. - 
long. 
splendid technique, together with his 
B k 
his accustomed sympathetic intelligence Crezows bf 
dial applause for his music: but it is 
has played here before. Yesterday he " | '- 
even his fine playing and the excellent 
portroyal of Sancho Panza cannot make formance at the Symphony con- 
than Cervantes to tell of Don Quixote’s phony Orchestra by his First Symphony 
not to go out “like a snuffed candle” or though he was born in Russia on May 17, 
larly the introduction. There are also residence, since 1922, in New York city, 
In spite of some longueurs, this ‘Don for any except the best-sellers, Mr. Bere- 
preface, where it said: “Every produc- | conductor. 
dull, very impertinent and extravagant by his statement when he arrived in 
same time he did produce some music Concerto, the solo part of which will be 
occasional lapses, in style and relatively short. It em- 
liarly Straussian cadences was drawn /|bone, a tuba, tympani, percussion, harp, 
ranged by Maximilian Steinberg, which jin a classical concerto. But that is the 
The orchestra wil] be away next week. | concerto of the old style. 





is in a single’ movement, 
ac code between the ayer yg ee 
tions. It begins with a slow ri ‘bh 
rehestral introduction. A. mi wie age 
of pace leads to the introduction 0 = 
aio ‘cello, which plays a pear ert 
in character of gentle oy dee gp ys 
accompaniment, : 
aa namis "liane and changes Bon 
Sane ‘before the main body of ort ae a 
ment in fast time, beginning wae rr ° 
statement, by the ggg 9 oman s 
1; ‘e-like subject. 4ate . 
rion peer genre ne cadenza. — The 
t - cn and mood of the final a ie 
atful but prevailingly s] W and peace 
et endin 
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we nee 
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Curious Scene Revealed as Concert of 
Celebrated Orchestra Is Preserved 
For Phonographic Reproduction, ; 


\ 
By John E. Pember 4 f VA 


Symphony hall was last week trans-(|stead of standing on his accustomed 


' , ,| rostrum as is his wont on formal occa~ 
formed into a huge musical laboratory sions, and wore a sweater under his 
when a series of classical masterpieces, coat. Tiere was a notable air of in- 
played by the Boston Symphony or- | formality about the performance. 


U | A tangle of wires and electric cables 
chestra, underthe directing baton of | connected the microphones, together | 


|Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, were recorded with the buzzers by means of which | 
for the R. C. A. Victor Company. signals were given to the conductor and | 


This is the first time that the work | to Charles O’Connell, the announcer, | 


of the Symphony orchestra has been With the recording room which had 


; been established in the orchestra’s as- 
recorded for phonograph production sembly room adjacent. 


here, and a staff of expert technicians Here batteries of shining apparatus, 
and a quantity of delicate apparatus, by the lay spectator, had been set up. 
quite superhuman in its sensitiveness There were an amplifier which picked 


, up a “mixer” and the music as it came 
and accuracy, was installed to insure from the microphone and subject to 


that the transfer of the music to the delicate controls in the hands of an 
waxen discs which serve as master rec- expert Salat be P11 Agarose the 
. YOlume and intensity of the tone as a 
ords should be as near perfection as pos skipper navigates hiv shld iecior de 
sible. obtain the very best results when the 
A portion of the tone poem by Rich- music reached the recorders. 
ard Strauss, “Thus Spake Zarathrusta,”’ These machines—there were two of 
and movements of Mendelssohn’s Sym- them—are taller than a man and of 
phony No. 4 in A major, Beethoven’s Intricate mechanical desigi. Their most 
Symphony No. 8 and Sibelius’s Sym- conspicuous features are great discs of 
phony No. 2 were first played, the re- yellow wax whose top surface is the 
maining portions of these works being exact size of a phonograph “record.” 
given on subsequent days. The discs are rotated a: a steady speed 
Symphony hall presented a curious while a sapphire point cuts the micro- 
appearance while these doings were go- scopic groove. the sound track which, 
ing on. A huge canvas curtain, sus- when transferred to the permanent 
pended from the ceiling, just in front of record, will guide the phonograph 
the stage, partitioned the hall. The a needie traversing the disc. 
tain was Dr. Koussevitzky’s idea an . “a 
served to stop discordant echoes that | MINUTE EXACTNESS" 
might have been repeated back from the The groove must be cut with the 
empty auditorium. utmost €xactness, for a variation of the 
Before the curtain were suspended thousandth part of an inch in the 
the two microphones which picked up Infiinitessima] waves which record the 
th ; We ihn ereheatis ‘sounds subsequently transinitted to the 
ae Oe played eee ' diaphragm of the phonograph would 
a Deen mother “mike,” placed atop distort the music oi speech beyond al; 
equipped with all sorts of knobs, cranks, wniee. pecen be! os 
ights and gadgets whose use Or the th el ras vs 
most part could not even be guessed “ae are ee - Aphly e not be ice 
of a high stepladder, performed a sim- © igh es externa __vibcation, motive 
ilar service for the broadcasting ap- powel Is Supplied by weights. a la grand- 
paratus which, in turn, transmitted the '@*#er’s clock, ponderous masses of 
performance to thousands of radio sets) Metal whose slow gravi'taticnal descent. 


i transmitted through a irain of gears. 
jo gg ee al en provides the steadiest and most de- 


pendable power ir. the world. 
ALL VERY INFORMAL The minute chips and fragments cut 
Concer from the wax by the sraving tool are 
to pres ti Bo ye egy a Sucked into a meciianicai klower which 


in j lear 
phony attired in immaculate evening or Keeps the surface of the disc clear, 
afternoon dress would have been rather The operator, who holds a typewritten 


surprised t ici ir Script of the matter to be recorded, 

ordinary street clothing, Cee 8 pe watches the process with rigid attention, 

Wore their overcoats, for the hall was from time to time observing the sound 

a bit chilly, track in its steady spiral by means of 

Dr, Koussevitzky occupied a chair in-! econ microscone atiached to the 
machine 
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» Op. 23 


Orchestral Excerpts 
Orchestral Excerpts 


30 o'clock 


ited States 


lo to be played by the composer) 
INTERMISSION 
(tn one movement) 


rformances in the Un 


. “Le Tombeau de Couperin,” Suite 
é 
. Concerto No. 3 for Piano and Orchestra 


PRELUDE 
. “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet 


FIRST SUITE 
. Symphony No. 7, Op. 105 


. “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet 


Fi 
SECOND SUITE 


rst per, 
[MASON & HAMLIN PIANOFORTE | 


Lever du Four — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 9, at 8:15, o'clock 
Nocturne — Interlude — Danse G 


Seventeenth Programme 


RIGAUDON 


MENUET 
(The piano so 


I. 
Iv. 


III. 


The order of the Programme has been changed, as follows 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcn 8, at 2 
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The men at the “aiixer” and amplifier 


rols are also supplied with scripts, 
oat a, loud speaker reproduces the music 


and the voice of the announcer. for 
ir guidance. | 

Soe deythite goes On @ predetermined 
schedule as rigid as the law of the 
Medes and Persians that altereth not, 
as the Scripture puts it. The slightest 
slip, the tiniest bit of mistiming, the 
intrusion of any extraneous noise would 
mean ruin and the whole thing would 
have to be done over again. 


Several times during one performance 
Dr. Koussevitzky stopped the orchestra 
when a passage Was not executed to 
his satisfaction, and had it played 
again. A trivial error, perhaps a single 
note sounded out of place by one musi- 
cian, while not perceptible in a con- 


cert, will show up with disconcerting 
conspicuousness in a record. Nothing 
can be accepted short of absolute per- 
fection. | 

That accounts for the air of tense- 
ness which pervades the room while | 
a, record is being made and the heart- | 
felt sigh of relief which goes up when | 
the 4 minute and 20 second ordeal is 
over and it is agreed that everything 
has gone “O. K.” 

Of course none but experts can 
handle this complicated apparatus and 
Raymond R. Sooy, the chief, who has 
been at it for 20 years; his brother 
Charles E. Sooy, who attends to the 
volume” control, and Fred A. Lynch, 
technician, whose job it is to handle 


the recorders, are the acknowledged top 
notchers in their craft in the Victor 
organization. 


So, before long, if you are fortunte 
enough or discriminating enough to pos 
sess one of the new RCA Victor radio 
phonographs, you will be privileged to 
hear the Boston Symphony orchestra 
play the famous compositions referred 
to with all its richness, power and per 
fection of tone, just as though you were 
listening to an actual performance. 

Perhaps you may be among those who 
have. imagined that the radio has 
“killed” the phonograph. If you are, 
you are greatly mistaken. The improved 
phonograph of today is a marvelous 1n- 
strument. It can reproduce some things, 
orchestral music for example, in a Man- 
ner beyond the power of any radio ever 
made. ! 


It does not take the place of the 
radio, however. The two supplement 
each other. Their successful combina- 
tion registers a high water mark in 
cultural attainment. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


Seventeenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 8, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu Q, at 8:15 o'clock 


The order of the } 

e Programme has been Changed, as follows: 
RAVEL “Le ‘lombeau de Couperin,” Suite 
PRELUDE 


FORLANE 
MENUET 
RIGAUDON 


RAVEL ‘“‘Daphnis et Chloé, 


+3 
Ballet: Orchestral Excerpts 
FIRST SUITE 


Nocturne — Interlude — Danse Guerriére 


a . Concerto No. 3 for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 22 
(lhe piano solo to be played by the composer) 
First performances in the United States 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS Symphony No. 7, Op. 105 
(tm one movement) 
RAVEL 


“‘Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet: Orchestral Excerpts 
SECOND SUITE 


Lever du Four — Pantomime — Danse Générale 
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‘nally scheduled for the opening of the 


, especially when the soloist is the 
| : h _ Da a ooer, yy was the case yesterday. 
mp OnIC y ‘They will listen complacently to music 
by established living composers, like 
ae Ravel and Sibelius, But not to an entire 
D V ided Amon program made up of compositions by men 
I on this side of the grave, unless they in- 
clude a moribund Richard Strauss or an- 
| ° : , : other who may scarcely be said to have 
Livin riters lived at all—musically speaking. .. . 
Let Dr. Koussevitzy take heed in this, 
—_——— his eleventh year with the Boston Sym- | 
pvonw ghee ae Sg A | 
' . As it happened, the conc of yester- | 
With Filip Lazar for Soloist day was, for those who can find emo- | 
‘tional excitement in such affairs, a rich | 
In His Own Concerto on |experience on the whole. From two ereat 
; 9 living composers came music made with 
This Week . Progra ‘their surest hands; music performed, fur- 
ey | thermore, in a manner to realize the most 
y $) Arn, exacting demands of the ace pigeny ial et 
) rlude there was a concerto able 
ced noes rug rng which served no other purpose 
LTERATION of the order of this than to make us realize how much more 
week’s symphony program had pjeasureable it is to listen to the aoe 
varying effect on the composers gneech of someone who has something to 
concerned. It aided Ravel, whose, say. ne 
“Pombeau de Couperin” and first “Daph-| Perhaps such a statement 1s exaggera- 
nis et Chloé” Suite at the beginning! teq, The opening theme of amare a 
were at yesterday’s concert separated by certo stimulated mild interest in how £08 
the rest of the program from the Second composer will treat it throug nis aria. 
Suite at the end. It handicapped Sibel- tions. The variations nome : 
ius, whose Seventh Symphony, a single frum a rare felicitous tote! eer 
movement requiring great concentration Franckian) offered little per Serene 
on the part of the listener, was origi- than piano scales or chord seq ices 
which the pianist “yr botoed ela. 
| and was actually played after; touch. The logic of the music, if it 
the interior Taos AE aL an, ea nae rue of ac Se 
fect Filip Lazar, . Roumanian- 2arisian| even the ‘ , . Brn 
F ¢ The whole thing was m 
composer, whose Third Piano Concerto,| sonance. Oe ES ON ouse. 
in its first American performance, Tre dull, of a “agg ee oe Pe, Soe i 
mained in relatively the same position tion why Dr. Kou Saas Lasers vires 
ase hat originally been given it. for performarice. $y: Rg ont giceedn 
id the change alter, in all; other compositions that Nave nee vit. 
creeabiitty the response of most of the} ously played here under <= at He 
audience “which was as cool as only a zky were more yaw | . pete 4 
Friday matinee Boston Symphony audl- each of them, I confess I canno : 
en.e can be when it so chooses. If it, single impression. 


> ¢ . A 8 = 
could dismiss the exquisite perrormance Sibelius--to turn to a more engaging 


more Awana . iat aie pine subject—has written, in the opinion OF 
Baoncue applause re neva tine it to some competent musicians, a masterpiect 
no reasonable basis 50 Oye “pe f the | in this Seventh Symphony; in the opinion 
warm up much during ga log Ri ex.(of others, equally competent, an agret 
 ekangl a pms yg at the Can. able work that is not Ce a a ihe 
citements Oo i bs : mans it iS a matter ot aste. Or vils 
ond Suite, at the end of ee Sai at Sapant writer, the pseans that have been 
caused only a relatively me t which Written in praise of Sibelius s musi¢ at 
applause, during the course O her toe scarcely exaggerated, especially | as re- 
there was the customary hasty ex ~ gards this symphony. The music 15 50 
Sut of the hall. closely-knit, so sure in its expression. 
sat tab- that to describe it in words is to apap 
the impossible. The changes In pace and 
mood, the modulations and developmen! 
are so subtle as to be at once unexpected 


It would thus seem almost to be es 
lished—the more’s the pity!—that Dr. 
Koussevitzky, if he is to satisfy the bulk 


1 pro- jer 


gram at least one familiar number from 
the classic or romantic composers. 

conservatives (recall Schinberg:s | 
tion: ‘‘What are they gin do 
olerate a single novel num . | 
caee’s Concerto and even applaud it December, 


ques-|foreing these qualities, even to the re: 
) will| markably vivid end:ng. oe 
like Sibelius will be seventy years old mneé x! 
and the occasion will no doubt 


The Dr. Koussevitzky was admirable, rein- 


SSA. A Ine OR Sia ieee Kata Soe: ‘ 


a ead 


m a We 


 cildence that musicians hear in this score 
'predicicions of the ‘“‘Sacre” of Stravinsky 


'fessed his debt to Ravel. 


tavel, who has gained vogue more 
quickly than hig northern contemporary, 


lip La 
was sixty on T*hursday of this week, and P 
the present concerts bear recognition of | " | 
this fact. Fortunately Ravel has not at-) . np al Ravel 


tained popularity by the sacrifice of taste 
and artistic standards, unless the aston- 
ishing ubiquity of his tour-de-force, 
“Bolero,”’ be charged against him on 
these scores. In the music on this week's 
program Ravel is at his best—an original 
orchestrator, a painter as well as an | 
etcher in tone, a fine-grained craftsman— : 

in a word, a musician and a composer, New Concerto for Symphony 

His ‘‘Tombeau de Couperin” represents 
him more characteristically—as a master Concerts; Programs of 
in miniature. From the opening meas- 
ures of the prelude one notes the senai- Other Orches s 
tive hand of the draughtsman, who uses -— $ 
his pen sparingly and exactly, adding not 32 
an extra flourish nor even an unnecessary 
stress. The beauty of these pieces. to 
change the figure, has the quality of 
crystal, which one may hold admiringly 
in one’s hand—transparent, the colors 
pure. 

The music of “Daphnis et Chloé” has 
a different beauty. It is richer, almost 
over-ripe. The statement is broader, 
heavier, more emotional, although the 
composer never loses control. The rep- 
resentation of a classical scene and set 


be suitably observed all over the world, FE 


| Anniversary 


By M ; Smith 

ILIP LAZAR, whose concerto for 

piano and orchestra constitutes 

the novel item of this week’s 

symphony program, and who will 
play the solo part at these first American 
performances, has been thrice represented 
at concerts of the Symphony Orchestra. 
On each occasion, according to the pro- 
ong the music was being plaved for 
of characters (in distinction from the re- an orchestral seherzo, in 1926, “Mile for 
vival of the neo-classic in ‘‘Le Tombeau’’) an Orchestra” in 1928 and Concerto 
is in terms of the twentieth century, pre- Grosso No. 1 in 1930. 
war but advanced.” It is no coin- Although his music has thus been 
chosen four times by Dr. Koussevitzky 
for introduction to American audiences, | 
Lazar is not mentioned in the last edition | 
of Grove’s Dictionary or in Eaglefield- 
Hull’s Dictionary of Modern Music and 
_Musicians. More surprisingly, he does. 
'not appear in the recently published 
set before Boston audiences is an ia} giaieaee tue tuatnae ie OF a ee 
story. One was reminded of it forcibly | mits a certain amount of arbitrary choice 
yesterday, both in ‘‘Le Tombeau” and in in making his selections 
Daphnis et Chloe.” As the exciting Lazar was born in Roumania in 1894 
cose of the “Danse Générale” was being | and received his early training there. 
sounded, however, one realized how much. Later he studied in Germany as well. For 
the orchestra, too, is at one with both some years he has, been living in Paris 
conductor and composer, Here was no) which is the cosmopolis of music as of 
mere music-making, in time, following} other arts. Available information about 
‘aithfully the printed instructions of the. him (which is little) indicates that he has 
composure, the gesture of the conductor. written in many forms, but that the list 
Here were one hundred men apparently | of his published works ‘Is not very large. 
in a spontaneous act of creation, the) The present Piano Concerto, the third 


that was to come two or three years later. 
Stravinsky himself, it is written, has con- 


| Dr. Koussevitzky’s imaginative insight 
into whatever music of Ravel that he has 


course of which was directed by some- that Lazar has written, is said to have 


thing or someone they did not know... . ‘been composed last summer. and to have 


the performance of this music was. in a|peen first played in Paris last November. 


sense, the eleven years’ association Of! y+ 4s dedicated to the pianist. Ar- 


\Serge Koussevitzky with the Boston Or- | Pri 
ichestra in epitome. thur Rubinstein. Its form (the s 


‘was not available for perusal by the pres- 
ent writer), is said to be that of theme 

and variations, of which there are six, | 
with a concluding section. According to | 
accepted modern practise, the piano part | 
is symphonic rather than solo, The) 
theme is first announced by the orchestra. 
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| ' | Ravel's pieces, in the final order of | Mr. Lazar did not intend to write abut fhe is never pretentious. In his) 
Sat «nage att tl Dovant bynciod. their performance yesterday (they had concert of the’ 916, Cire at s0Pt) BHGT tien hinies at least, the manner of 
opens with saint glo Tie to Ravel, once been grouped at the end of the | yesterday with the music before him speech is governed by what he has) 
The second halt is ar ehedvarwaee is programme), were the Suite, ‘The } he was hardly more than another bass ere to say. And what he says is distinc. 
nAtaeg ee cuik he relendant to sing | Tomb of Couperin,’ and the First and ‘ ber of the Chere Henie eenice ae ae and profound Portions of the 
today. P PS Suites drawn from the hallet. appearance nere ne se A ee esha, + at | ' ; 
the praises here of one v7 an “a gg reg “Dantklevand (“hloe.’’ It may be added ceived by an audience which later w “es bap t= pa Symphony, an a of irTe~ 
“musicians ee eer yee hehe 4 hicl for-|| that of these latter, the First has been to warm fto- this particular "’ “plying | list Ppt os db 1 © usIVve to 
ter done by the music itself, w Bo tes| unduly neglected here in favor of the ! of Sibelius with an enthusiasm that sur- one listener, The score invites and 
tunately makes appeal to many Oe more imposing but no ,more jinely 4 prised and that received the music of | deserves considerable repetition. 
and in which, as wehapehachy se rae gy « t I wrought Second, Dr. Koussevitzkvy’s Ravel with an enthusiasm that was to) Dr Koussevitzky read Sibelius and 
a gaondd cet Eg Me tyler, Baro F admiration for Ravel and his unfailing | be expected, Ravel magnificently. The orchestra 
preter. e& Heco. ‘ 


it weshAhdn dr! is sic are matters of ) played particularly well. The con- 
Ay: ches- success with his musi ire mat ! 
‘et Chloe” is hore ee rin oe rae common knowledge. lt is safe to say ; P NV ductor 1s partial to both these come= 
's—— eces. . > ‘ there alsa i ror! ‘ould : % 7 
ine Sale work has been played here iess ee ratte . it bir, tdps sy Si | Bost muno ’hestra posers, whose music evokes respon 
ve ims muSsle ea 7 as as Ceara } 


as in,” . : sive warmth from his own tempera- 
often; idles inapert tony Fairs bg the Symphony Hall yesterday. His baton ; __ Music by Ravel occupied more thar ment. Yesterday he gave just the 
origina 


d subsequently orchestrated ® magic wand, Dr. WKoussevitzky may ‘half the Symphony concert yester- ‘right touch of brilliance to “The 
war years an | ches | 


’ ' . ; 
he said not so much to have conducted |day. Dr Koussevitzky chose to ob- onu: in.” 
by the composer (1919), oe Weed yer pa it as to have conjured it up. Serve the 60th birthday of the French Gilet aa ihe bee ecloe Resa 
of two movements, 18 e : r Ravel’s Whether in the tribute to the sreal composer, which fell on Thursday, by | f 1] Th ! it f 0 “T): h ° d 
in its new dress. It, in turn, 1s . nh Clavecinist or in the panoramie musi playing the two suites from the bal- | - “pte “inte Con cea sage ns 
homage to the memory of a great Frenc of the ballet, Ravel has again disclosed : let. “Da hnis and Chloe.” and Ra.-| Chloe” surely could not be better 
composer of an earlier day, and consists 0! nath he waster pietiat. ana tc 4g ci Saeki to C in: “The WM |performed. Yet the second of these, 
of music in old forms. It is not mere master colorist of our day. From the ihe me oO Vouperin: ° ri, | coming after the Sibelius, was a little 
coincidence that Ravel has been referred porcelain-like fragility of “Le Tombean ument of Couperin.” Thus the after- 


, | tiresome and superficial for all its 
to as a latter-day Couperin. de Couperin” to the blazing brilliance noon was for the greater part an in- 


: Ss , |€0rgeous sonority. That, however, 
an Sd severe) ettikaele th “iaeuitel dulgence in ravishing harmonies and|is a personal view. 
is a far cry, but Ravel's touch is no instrumental opulence, those tempt-| “yy Lazar composed his Third Piano 
less secure in the one instance than in | ing musical sweets but which are so; 


| ae eh my Concerto last Summer. It is dedicat- 
the other. Once looked upon as. a dan- poorly nourishing when accompanied ed to Arthur Rubinstein and has been 
gerous fellow, Ravel in his 61st year by little emotional or intellectual sub- 


sler } twice played in Paris. More a sym- 
as c to he regarded as a dealer in ‘ eas : , , ) 
sathantiana: Ae due diiek, eestleteatae cr Scloiet te ug 22ar, a Rumanian, was phonic entity than s display piece 
vid etek nae a: sooist In his own Third Piano Con- for piano, the concerto consists of a 
modern music. : certo, played for the first time in this 


theme, six variations and an ending 
Splendor of Sibelius | country. The Seventh Symphony of best called “l’envoi.” Mr Lazar was 


A master of a very different sort is | : ss eg a de eee ip ped an e§6educated musically in Rumania and 
Sibelius, but a master all the same. if | ie a a emo ional richness lack- at Leipzig. He chose Paris for his 
Ravel's music is primarily sensuous, if | | & eisewhere, home and there he obviously ab- 


never sensual, Sibelius in his later Sym- | This latest work to come from the sorbed a good deal from modern mu- 
phonies, and especially in this concen- | : foremost symphonist since Brahms is sic in general. His concerto is neither 
sciiesilngldmaihe trated Seventh, speaks to us through | | a model of brevity, concise utterance, extremely radical nor conservative, 
P the ®@ar, yet scorns to neereee je i Bes and ie instrumentation. As if by but lies in between. The composer’s 
itself. Nevertheless, or Ai ILS NICAK- miracu ous fortuitv (or more likelv ~ ° . y . 
Perform Frenchman 8 ness and austerity this musie may not | because of Sibelius point of view is tenderly sentimental, 


| ’ technical re- h iti For thi 
. = = - . . 4 ; - ° . e . 18 
be denied a certain splendor. od bs : source), his material is fitted per- that of a sensitive artist t 


aes Sibelius Dr. Koussevitzky was $f | fect] ithi ; _Teason It is disappointing that the in- 
M tB 1] nt nat hatte yesterday as he was with his Sheetintiac ee ane ak ae dividuality of his style is so often ob- 
OS Ylitla iidinet tanttihdath. tadal, fragments in the a, y more than | scured by remihiscences of Debussy 
Too often it seems that the an habeas : typical of Sthatine tvl and yet so and of the post-war moderns. The 
with his way still to make is forced led. cont ted was Style, are min- writing.for orchestra is more effective 
into a cruel competition with his bet: . “di ni as ed, interplayed with ex- than his treatment of the solo instru- 
gy Relstd xine Ars piphe Bark apnipante Alagahe ical than pekul. The composer's mu- | ment. The performance was admira- 
of Ravel and the Aurora Borealis o : Sica] thought appears, 1n detail, to be 


’ | Sibelius the music of Mr, Lazar was | continually interrupted by change of | ble, an example of how a great ors 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | but a tiny candle, that, though it burned | mood; in memory, paradoxically, | chestra and conductor can overcome 
Pi asure the symphony | for a while with 4 pleasing warmth and one’s chief impression is that of unity, | such a difficulty as late arrival of the 
in ost alia at aR: 7 ye | glow, began ere long to sputter; and Though indefinable, this is not pe-| printed music, and in a compara- 
corcert ot yesterday aitet Ove Be! ve ' the resi Was. darknes S. A ER ee | Culiar. All of Beethoven’s symphonies | tively short time make the score their 
ee ee a ene, OF RAR Dy Ss, See. Peunnten: componer’s thir: and those of Brahms create the same | OWN. C. W. D. 
: ‘ pa eoncerto tor le plano eee ae | : ; , ; : , =e . . 
rice Ravel, which fell the day before. | the form of a theme with six variations, ? of tein in spite of the diversity | SYMPHONY €ONCERT \ 
The F ‘hman’s music began and preceded by an introduction. These are eir several movements, | The Bbston Symphony, Orchestta. aear 
Bie a ey prefatory pages have mood; and reed | ne menor intervals and the har. | tar totus’ clemeee yesterday afternoon. if: 
them the listener becomes hopeful of monies of Sibelius are frequently Symphony hall. Filip Lazar, composer fo 
tween it were a new piano concerto; — ine final outcome. But, also, the varla- complex, and in this respect he is ss follower a ee 
by the Romanian Lazar, in which! 'tions proved, on acquaintance, oa be v. | subject to another paradox—a pre- as fo “ sa: boiabaden de Couperin — Suite 
Rorern ate eR th tye | | creasingly tedious and empty, W ith here valling atmosphere of simplicity. The Ravel. First Suite from Daehn 6) Geen 
the composer was the soloist, and the | Jand there a flash of 2 nil MC continual flow of his music, his emo- sites. - |; Aympeeiee Mente’ “Boe 
| jor a return of the ee eee ps tional forthrightness are in part re- Ravel..Second Suite from “Daphnis et Chloe” 
'of the beginning to give momentary) 


i : | se | sponsible, Sibelius can be enigmatic, This concert was intended by Dr. 


PF ee ee ee 


ended the programme; and set be- 


brief Seventh Svmphony of Sibelius. | 





Koussevitzky in ‘part to celebrate the 
60th birthday of Maurice Ravel. He 


coulf not have done the French com-| 


poser a better service than by per- 


forming his music with such clarity’ 
and brilliance as was the case yesterday. 
In the course of time and with ‘the. 
changes of fashion it has become more 


nd more common to sneer at Ravel 
eg to deride him, curiously, on grounds 
x” showiness and lushness which he 


doés not deserve. Few composers haye 


developed so polished and precise a 


style; and none have ever surpassed. 
Ravel in perfection of orchestration. ; 


We are apt to forget these virtues until 
we hear a conductor, like Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, give so pointed, deiicate and 
sparkling an interpretation of the or- 
chestral suites. 

It is easy to understand why the 
Second Suite from “Daphnis et Chloe” 
is preferred to the first. Much of the 
latter is only tedious atmosphere now- 
adays, but the former is still exciting 


complexity. But these qualities are not 
prominent in the Concerto. It is not 
that they .are contradicted, but that 


‘the work is aimless and emotionally 


fumbling. ‘The Concerto becomes in 
the end a bore, with its dreamings and 
its device of the mellifluous ascending 
scale as its badge for recognition. Mr. 
Lazar played the piano part with taste 
and dignity, He was given sympathetic 
support by the orchestra. 

Sibelius’s 7th Symphony, it is heart- 
ening to report, is obviously making its 
way in, popular favor. It is undoubted- 
ly the finest symphony that Sibelius 
ever composed ‘f not the finest of all 
his works. terday’s audience, in 


spite of warrfpg& in the program book 


that it had austere and. even glacial’ 
qualities, was enthusiastic. The splen- | 
did performance given by Dr. Kous-. 


sevitzky and the orchestra was no 
doubt in large degree responsible for 
this demonstration. But the nobility 
of the music was, of course, no less so. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week Igor Stravinsky will be the 
guest conductor in a program of his 
own works :The Fire Bird Suite and 


| 
| 


" 
' 


music. The graceful charm of the 


Tombeau de Couperin Suite was mars} the first performance in America of 


-wellously displayed yesterday by the} Persephone. 
orchestra’s excellent playing. Ravel's: 
writing is masterly in that it contains 
nothing that is superfluous or cumber- 
some. If the emotional significance of 


; his music is ciever and attractive rather 


than noble and profound, that is no 


cause for pious horror. Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky is to be congratulated for his 


presentation of Ravel’s music yesterday. | 
Mr, Filip Lazar, whose compositions: 
have been performed here before, made. 
his first trip to America for the first 
performance in the United States of his 
Third Piano Concerto. It is, unfor- 
tunately, a disappointing work. It be- 
gins well, with a melancholy theme of 
placid beauty and proceeds to vary this 
theme. Moreover the first two varia- 


tions are interesting, particularly a 


Vigorous canonical passage. All this 
part is skillful orchestral writing that 
holds forth great promise for the rest 
of the concerto. But with the fourth 
variation we find Mr. Lazar at a loss 
for original or engrossing expression, 
This fourth variation might, indeed, 
have been lifted bodily out of “Pelleas 
et Melisande” and is only valuable as 
an imitative exercise. The last varia- 
tions contain frequent reminders of 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion, a sort of massive digestion of the 


Ox Cart, the Dialogue between the two. 
Jews and Baba Yaga’s Hut from that. 


on writing in Le Temps of Lazar’s 
“Ring,” that the music was strong, con- 
cise and without needless polytonal 


A. W. W. 


N HONOR of the sixtieth birth- | 
| day anniversary of Maurice’! 

Ravel, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky | 
devoted half of the seventeenth pro- | 
cram of the Boston Symphony Or- | 
chestra’s home son (March 8-9) | 
to works of the. tinguished French | 
master. The symphony of the re-| 
union was the Seventh of Sibelius. 
The Third Piano Concerto of Filip) 
Lazar was given its first hearing in 
the United States, with the composer 
as the soloist. , 

This concerto is the fourth com- 
position of Lazar’s to be presented 
at these concerts, and the _ least 
interesting. It is in the form of a 
theme and variations, but the theme 
is merely an ascending scale passage 
and the variations display little 
inventiveness. The total result of the 
work was to prove that the composer 
could play» scales, which seems 
hardly sufficient provocation for 
writing a concerto, especially one 
which runs to such length. 


4 ys 4 
It was natural that Dr. Kous- 


series. These reminiscences would not sevitzky should want to honor his 
matter if the Concerto held together in! friend and colleague, Ravel, the 
spite of them. Florent Schmitt found,| orchestral magician who has com- 


posed so. many charming works and 
who is without doubt the supreme 
living exponent of the ° French 


musical genius. Who else. s0 
completely embodies the Gallic taste, 
the Apollonian restraint and the 
classic sense of proportion? What 
other musician today holds so high 
the banner which bears the inscrip- 
tion, “Nothing Too Much’? Even if 
he does stoop to a wind machine, 
he employs it with discretion, and 
surely his tonal palette is unsur- 
passed. 

Dr. Koussevitzky had chosen for 
the occasion the “Tombeau de Cou- 
perin” Suite, and the two suites 
drawn by the composer from the 
Baliet, “Daphnis et Chloé.” An ad- 
mirable choice, exposing at once the 
peculiar brilliance of the composer 
and establishing his place in the 
tradition of French music. And yet 
—did Dr. Koussevitzky share the 
suspicion of some of us that Ravel’s 
music needs to be treated in the very 
spirit in which it is created—that it 
should he taken in moderation? For 
at the last minute he altered the 
order of his program. Originally he 
dad set the symphony first. to be fol- 
lowed by the concerto. leaving the 
secono half of the list to the music 
of Ravel. Instead. he played, first, 
two Oo: the Ravel suites, closing the 
first half with the concerto, After 


the intermission came the symphony 
and finally, the second “Daphnis”’ 
Suite. Perhaps the conductor realized 
that it is possible to hear too much 
Of Ravel's music, which is brilliant 
and enchanting, but not very pro- 
found. If he had been wiser still, 
he would have played all the Ravel 
in tae first half, then the concerto 
and concluded with the Symphony. | 

Se fae ees ! 

For it cannot be denied that the 
sympnony dwarfed the music of the 
‘ rencn master, as Sibelius dwarfs all 
HIS contemporaries. He is beyond 
question the most original and most 
Individual of living composers. We 
may honor Strauss. Stravinsky 
Schonberg, but which of them unites 
as Sibelius does technical masterv 
bie a, definite aesthetic direction 
=m : positive artistic individuality, 
‘hic 1 has left behind the influences 
aon helped to form it? Dr. Kousse- 
Mg Justly pays tribute to Ravel: 
catat cannot avoid paying a higher 
> ute still to Sibelius, if he places 
ulm on the same program, 
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Eighteenth Programme 


IGOR STRAVINSKY Conducting 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 15, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 16, at 8:15 o'clock 


Ihe Programme has been changed, as follows: 
STRAVINSKY | .  ** Fireworks,”’ Op. 4 


STRAVINSKY | . Perséphone,’? Melodrama in Three Parts 
(Poem by André Gide) 

PERSEPHONE RAVIE 

PERSEPHONE AUX ENFERS 

PERSEPHONE RENAISSANTE 
Kumolpe: Corin O’More 
Perséphone: EVA GAUTHIER 

Tue Crecmra Socrery Cuorus (ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor) 


First performances in the United States 
INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY Suite derived from the Danced Storv “TT ’Olseau 
de Feu” (Revised version) 
» Introduction: The Fire-Bird and her ] dance 
» Dance of the Princesses 
Infernal Dance of Kastchei 
. Berceuse 


om 
Igv: Stravinsky, Russian composer and conductor, who will be the gucst oan ae, 
ductor this week at the concerts of the Boston Symphony orchestra; on Pp pebeept | | 
evening at Sanders Theatre in Cambridge; on Friday afternoon and Satut of (Steinway Piano’ 
evening at Symphony hall in Boston. The concerts will be made up of His . | 
own compositions. 


lhe works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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‘larly perverse in his treatment of thejhag never said in the same’ ¥* before: 
French language. ang employs a large orchestra; but” he 
Ww oe 

Mot of Stravinsky's music has a caal./aust power "the’ petatteens fy tee 
serene beauty, quite timeless in its ap-| orchestra under the compéssr saan re 
pearance. This is especially true of the give the music its d hi pobr 
writing for the chorus, wherein only an ue, Which is saying 


unbothersome syncopation might provide |? 200% deal, 


’ SYMPHONY CONCERT 
reasonable exception. I have been assured \ 
that the choral music is most difficult to The Boston Symphony orchestra gave 


fin but It’ sounds ‘simple-and that is] Sestenday afiemmose' er Syonalng M 
|the test, The music for tenor solo has Igor Stravinsky was the mse TORRE 
;usually @ more awkward line; but even in a program of his ow r 
|this is, as a rule, not declamation, but orchestra was i wy ho ore 5 ene 
song—often exceptionally beautiful song. Eva Gauthier and Coli y ph, soloists, | 
Declamation is reserved for a speaker, the Cecilia Societ pres 2 A rte, and | 
| Persephone herself, It is difficult to see ler, director) Th us (Arthur Fied- ' 
why such objection has been raised | ‘ € program was as fol- 


against the spoken part of the text, which a gf ae 
offers fine contrast to the rest of thea Stravinsky ae soe MIPOWORKS: Gna 
composition and which, with the vivid » _ “Persephone.”” poem by Andre Gide | 
is Matiein shh a. orchestral background that Stravinsky | “travinsky....Suite from “L'Oiseau de Feu’? | 
attestant, not serious. «4d Dupin has written for it, seems exactly the cor- Unquestionably the interest of yester- | 
fi ener ae A ibone eee a rect ee —. for the principal protagon- | day’s concert centred in the appearance 
ar = a rn ist of the rama. | as guest conductor 
Stravinsky’s arrangement | for about | Something of this came out in yester- |and the first performance in Amerion 
foriy players. Paradoxically, taSrS |\day’s reading of the lines by: Eva | of his music to Gide’s poem, ‘“Perse- 
seemed to be yesterday no great lack oi | Gauthler—but not all. In the score there |! phone.”’ The work owes its existence to 
balance among the sections, aN ee ‘is evident an intention on the part of | Mme. Ida Rubinstein, who commissioned 
The performances of both “Fireworks | the composer to synchronize the text it and who appeared in the title role 
and ‘“Fire-Birds”’ were even better yess, | | With the accompanying music. This was when it was given in Paris near] a yea 
terdav than on the night before, Conduc ;not too frequently or happily done by | ago. It was also given in Dondon 4 
tor and orchestra were more at home | the speaker, because we are told, of Jack ' the form in which it was performed | 
with each other and with their more of time for adequate preparation. In the yesterday, except that there was a bo 7g’ | 
familiar surroundings. The playing of, original version, too (not presented yes- | choir as well as the chorus. The al 
‘“HMireworks’” was more accurate and terday, of course), the character of Per-| don critics were hardly favorable in| 
more brilliant: while the conductors) sephone is to be danced and mimed as tneir comments on the music © Mir 
treatment of ‘‘Fire-Bird’’ was more per. well as spoken. How much this would Ernest Newman being particularly | 
. improve the performance one can onlv | scathing. re 
guess, Wie Listening to “Persephone” ye | 
oy he singing, on the other hand, was afternoon one was My ours loss to ‘Saas 
— PUONAally pood. In Colin 0°’ stand this hostility. Could the 
Character of Huymaly te ! More the - form y i nda 
Rhee aig sumolpe had an able inter ance have been inferior? The 
preter, who was avie inter. music sounded to us of fascinating aus- 


Aside from “Persephone” the program 

| had already been played by the same per- | 
formers at Cambridge, and there is little 
need for enlarging upon the remarks that 
appeared in this place yesterday, “Fire- 
works’ seemed even more @ cross be- 
tween a curtain-raiser and a museum 
piece: the latter by virtue of a@ natural 
interest in the sort of thing the com- 
poser of ‘‘Le Sacre” was doing in his 
younger days. Its brightness and 
sparkle, on the other hand, would seem 
to suggest its occasional return to the 
Pops concerts. The revised version of 
“mMirebird,”’ as expected, did not fare so 
well in Symphony Hall as in Sanders 
Theater, where the reduced instrumenta- 
tion was not so noticeable. Yet the cor- 
responding reduction in sonority over re- 
cent performances in the larger audi- 
torium was, at least in the ears of this 


Stravinsky’s 
New Work as 
He Directs It 
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First American Performance 
Of “Persephone” for an 
Engrossing Occasion 


on ie ee 
By Moses Smith 


HEN Igor Stravinsky came 
on the stage of Symphony 
Hall to lead the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its eight- 
eenth Friday matinee program of the sea- | 
son he was cordially greeted by an audi- 
ence that filled the hall. The greeting | 
Was warm but had not quite the enthu- 
siasm of that accorded the Russo-French 
composer the preceding evening in San- 
ders Theater, Cambridge. Nor was the 
applause following ‘“Mireworks,’’ the open- 
ing number of the program, Or the suite 
from ‘“‘L’Oiseau de nd te the closing, = ie byes 
s on the previdus occasion. as . ee 
ecteeet. aahée the first American per- After such startling ge ee Ae 
formance of ‘‘Persephone”’ there was &@ from a gare aay a ote . eee 
most prolonged and spirited demonstra- | 8 Be sxpg* ft OF ae ae 
tion, in which shouts were mingled with Oedipus Rex” to “Apollon MuUsaSe 


sj - out but a few in Stravinsky s 
hand-clapping. to single out bt 


Thus the audience expressed not mere- comparative! 
ly its recognition of the unusual oceasion 
but also, apparently, its pleasure in the 
new work. This was an encouraging sign 
in the face of recent indications that Bos- 
ton Symphony audiences are frequently 
intolerant toward new or unfamiliar 
music. These audiences will be put to a 
more severe test next week, when Dr. 
Koussevitzky will lead the first American 
performances of the suite out of Alban 
Berg’s “Lulu.” Perhaps yesterday’s— 
and tonight’s—experience ought to be 
regarded as preparation. 

At any rate, it is well to be able to re- 
port that a second audience hereabouts 
in two days found an all-Stravinsky pro- 


gram rich musical fare; appreciated the | 


list— ‘‘Persephone”’ is a 
innocuous work. At first glance it see 
hard to explain the sharp differences 
critical opinion it has occasioned abrc 


‘ 


Not onlv does it fuilow Stravinsky's mos 


recent development naturally, but 
seems to explain much that was DP 
viously inexplicable in this developm 


Nn 
of 


ad 


,< 


vs 


} ] | 


For the classic style, about which ther 


has heen so much 
sky himself as well as his followers 
finally present in | 


‘ 


“Persephone. T! 


yrating from Stravin 


are, it seems to me, some inconsistencies 


in the latest score, but nothing remo' 
approaching the hodge-podge ot “Qed 
Rex” or the sweetly pretty ‘“‘classicis! 
of much of ‘‘Apollion Musagéte.”’ 

The text of André Gide, indee 
consistent than Stravinsky’s music. 
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how diffi " 
+e difficult the interval, 


N 
line, he 


both musician and sing- 


iis scare, “ge memorized the difficult 
ge ek “piste an indication of the pains} 
Phare Thi pd to give an adequate per- | 
fe Hy pene © results were far more! 
: Festi ce paige the usually euphemis. | 
g . that word N , 
: O matter: 
Mr. O’More’s_ 
y * . . : z 
: tation boat unerringly in time 
, fevwiy high or forced the vocal 
4 LF 45 always singins ) 
ing or ranting ae 
sImile aj Lea 
‘ lar “er Is due the chorus of 
ys nociety trained by Arthur 
‘t was fortunate that this was 


nes 


sO since, as alre: indi 
he eady indicated, the chorus | 


Ww 


rather Curiously, 


at. 
* 


iS the best of j 


ritten t in the matter Of music 


Stravinsky, It has also 


7 some of the wors 
T here is too m € worst of 


terity, of deep beauty of imagination 
original in conception and “ekilifully 
contrived. The poem is one of the best 
things that Andre Gide has written 
and, with its richness of language and 
fine versification. provides a contrast to 
the occasional bleakness of the music 
We do not mean to say that the music 
and the boem are not excellently merged. 
The music, certainly, could not be 
divorced from it. But the case of music 
ornamenting poetry is here reversed. 
Domenico de Paoli, in a friendly 
analysis of “Persephone” in the Nou- 
Vvelleg Litteraires, finds that Stravinsky 
has been influenced Spiritually by a 
sreat many composers of the past from 
Alessandro Scarlatti to Chopin. But 
M. de Paoli believes that this “mosaic 


uch repetition in what Of pastiches” has : 

it te Was not apparent | through the creative wind of pieavine 
: actual A ll itches evident in | sky that a splendid, individual work 
not rest comfortably side by NO! music had, in addition oc hay choral | has resulted. Thic is, indeed, a fair 
emotional and literary elements. Yet one turbing departures from ppc | etnies, to draw. The music has 
outlines of the story, with their rare’. ccssic style—departures into sone wont, especialiy ta cunt 1S, berhaps too bleak, 
tral concerts we are maintaining a tradi- | beautiful allegory, are provocative gt nearly resembling Bizet 0 SOG eee | by atin ] wd “hing of the passages sung 
tion that is alive. There is no especial | musician like Stravinsky. Moreover a _ But the work as a whole remaine | integrit Of th ut the consistency and 
virtue in first performances—except for |text has its own beauty of details 219 rf Is Safe to say, a high moint 3 at ns, ft) ne or tn € work cannot be denied. 
the mentality of a collector. Their im-|) for the most part eminently singed ©: oo. Sk} S development, Tf as ha yaa ravine! about th € most interesting things 
portance in the musical life of a city is||there are distortions and misplaced Sested, it is a reservoir-like “i ts ics enthusi : nt gy co yesterday was the 
in their implication that the continuing fcents, they are the fault of neither 4}!. his past work, it is no less challenging. | ey Saay afrten Ba] 


and ever-renewing stream of artistic in-]Gide nor yesterday’s performers but The writing for the | sephone.” The Friday afternoon public | 


remains singu- Of co ‘ orchestra is masterly, | is not one to be ea ly arouse 
spiration is recognized. Stravinsky himself, who ; urse; and has things that Stravinsky proval, but the appl ‘ise veatanting ree 


significance of looking upon the com- 
poser in the flesh and watching him con- 
duct; and was especially aware of the 
importance of the performance of “Per- 
sephone.” If much of Bostonian music- 
making has descended further and fur- 
ther into routine, at least in our orches- 


lt has to sing. 


poet seemed uncertain as to what to « fe 
ei]. ‘n rehearsal, 


with the old legend, and has presentes, | 
in his own synthesis, elements that ao the 
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the animated conversation in the in- 
termission left no doubt that the 
majority of the audience was sincerely 
moved. The legend of Persephone has 
been treated in an original manner by 
Gide in this poem. He has written no 
treatise stuffed with classical allusions 
and facts concerning the Eleusinian 
mysteries, around which the worship 
of Persephone was founded. It may 
interest some to recall that Maurice 
Baring wrote a masque in three acts, 
called “Proserpine,” which deals rather 
differently with the same subject. 

Gide’s poem has some lovely alex- 
andrines which were spoken with rafe | 
beauty of voice and accent yesterday | 


by Eva Gauthier. Her pronunciation | 
of French has a singular richness and 
a tragic quality that is far from dis- 
pleasing.: It was particularly fitting to 
choose Eva Gauthier for the role of 
Persephone, since she has formerly 
done much to further Stravinsky’s songs 
in America. Some purists may have 
been disturbed by Mr. O’More’s French 
accent and by the rather familiar non- 
chalance with which he sang this music 
of severity. And, in truth, these char- | 
acteristics of his singing did not help 
the performance as a whole. But his 
fine sense of pitch and his good musi- 
cianship were invaluable. The chorus 
of the Cecilia Society had obviously 
been well trained by Arthur Fiedler and 
hence sang-+ admirably. Mr. Stravin- 
sky’s conducting was of great accuracy 
and he evidently inspired the musicians 
to their best efforts. There can be no 
doubt that we heard an excellent per- 
formance. 

The concert began with Stravinsky’s 
early composition, “Fireworks,” com- 
posed for the marriage of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s daughter and Maximilian 
Steinberg. It is interesting now chiefly 
as a step in the composer's deévelop- 
ment. The “L’Oiseau de Feu” suite 
brought the concert to a brilliant con- 
ciusion. Mr. Stravinsky’s visit to Bos- 
ton may certainly be pronounced a dis- 
tinguished success. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week Dr. Koussevitzky will con- 
duct the orchestra in the symphonic 
pieces from Alban Berg’s opera, “Lulu,” 
and will also give Beethoven’s second 
overture to “Lenore” and the Fifth 
Symphony. A. W. W. 


Stravinsky Second Time Prthal, S, (53 3 
e program of Stravinsky’s music, led 
by the composer at the symphony concert 
of Saturday evening, provoked the same 
kind of enthusiasm as on the afternoon 
of the preceding day and, in Sanders 
Theater, on Thursday evening. Sym- 
phony Hall was almost full, it is a pleas- 
ure to report; it is not often so nowadays 
for the Saturday concerts. The perform- 
ances of the various works followed the 
previous course; in general they were 
Slightly more flexible, as if the conductor 
felt more at home. The most noticeable 
improvement, however, was in the 
declamation of Eva Gauthier-——not only 
more fluent and more convincing, but 


also better synchronized with the or.- 


chestral accompaniment. 


Anotner nearing of ‘‘Persephone” re- 
moved some of the doubts concerning 
Stravinsky’s abrupt changes of style and 
orchestration. Listening more carefully 
to the text, one found, in the dramatic 
development, justification for many of 
these touches that had been previously 
missed. Hearing this music, by 60 emi- 
nent a composer as Stravinsky, presented 
from the conventional concert-stage, one 
is inclined to forget that he ecalls 


“Persephone” a “melodrame,”’ and that. 
the original performance was danced and : 
mimed as well as sung and _ spoken. | 
‘There are numerous pages in the score, 
‘which, on second and third hearing, 
suggest this. 


At best, however, it Is Stravinsky’s 
music which prevails, rather than André 
Gide's text which, for all its exceilence, 
contains inconsistencies of style and dra- 
maturgy. As to the music, the earlier 
pages are in general] less forceful or pro 
vocative than the later ones, The power 
ful brief orchestral interlude in the sec: 
ond part, just after the chorus has sung 
‘Yrenez, heures du jour et de la nuit,” is 
Stravinsky at his best. So, too, is the 
introduction to the third part; and the 
beautiful, quiet ending. 


STRAVINSKY 
ASTONISHES 
WITH GRACE 
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Gives “Persephone 
With Chorus With 
Symphony 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
In itself the first American hearin) 
of Stravinsky’s “Persephone” at th 
Symphony Concert of yesterday ai- 
ternoon, with the composer conduct- 


ing, was an event of no ordinary con- 


sequence. And the quality of the 
: : ee een tt 
music, as the performance gradual!) 
disclosed it, made the occasion 4 
trebly impressive one. 
WITH VOICES AND SPEAKER 


The threé divisions’ of the poem 0! 


° 


Andre Gide, upon which Stravinsky | bird,’’ for smaller orchestra, with the 


based this ‘‘melodrama’’. for orchestra 
with chorus, tenor and a speaking voice, 


Abducted,’ ‘‘Persephone in’ the Under- | 
world’ and ‘Persephone’  Restored.’’ | 
The symbolism both of the Greek myth, 


and of Gide is that of the seed which 
goes into the ground and blossoms forth 


in the vernal season. The imaginative | 
might transfer this svmbolism to | 


Stravinsky himself and, since he has 
been its presiding genius for some two 
decades, to the art of music as well. 
Pied Piper Stravinsky, who led his 
willing and innumerable followers into 
an abyss of cacaphony with ‘‘Le Sacre,’ 


into a desert of tonal geometry with | 
the Octuor, into a “Back to Bach” im- | 
passe with the Piano Concerto, and into | 
a deplorable cult of the frivolous with } 
the Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra, | 


has in “Persephone,” like the da@ugh- 
ter of Demeter herself, enr-rgéd from 
this many-sided nether world into the 
aurnMt realm of purevand lofty art. 


Att Elysian Score 


If one word had to be found to char- 
acterize the most valuable quality in 
this latest Stravinskian score. it would 
be [lysian. I‘rom time to time in music 
that quality has found expression. It 
may be discovered in Lully, in Gluck, 
in Berlioz, even, and in Debussy. But 
who would have looked for its latest 
manifestation in Stravinsky? Already 
in “Apollon Musagete,’’ to be. sure. 
Stravinsky had cultivated simplicity: 
but instead of an Attic purity and grace 
there emerged Bellinian insipidities and 
the coquetries of a Delibes. | 

There are simplicities in ‘‘Perse-! 
phone,” too, but of a very different 
order, Here aridity, emptiness and tri- 
Viality are all avoided. And although 
there is no emotional underscoring in 
the work, ‘Persephone’ has in more 
than One passSaLve the ynower to melt 
the heart. 


Eva (Gauthier, Declaimer 

The performance, to come to more 
Practical concerns, was actomplished | 
by the Symphonv Orehestrd with the | 
Aid of the CeciliasSaciet (horus. of | 
Colin O Mors, who sang understanding: | 
lv tne Music of the Eleusinian priest | 
Kumolpe, and of Eva Gauthier who, in| 


en Ny. 
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Mrench of ravishing beauty, dec laimed 
the words of Persephone against an 
orchestral] background. The ay.peal of 
Versephone, however potent, is ‘insidious 
rather than overbearing, yet ‘the audi- 
ence of yesterday was aroused to genu- 
ihe enthusiasm. | 
There were shouts of approval when 


(Mr. Stravinsky and the soloists re- 


‘turned to the platform. 


“Fireworks” and “Firebird” 


As first outlined, the programme. of: 
yesterday's concert was made up only 
of ‘Persephone’ and of/ the revised 
version of the suite from “The Fire- 


excision of certain numbers and the 
addition of the Berceusé and the Fi- 


as i nale, a version previously heard here 
mre respectively titled, ‘Persephone | 


only at a concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. To these works there 
vas actually added as wrelude the early 
and ingenious Fireworks,” which 
prompted Diaghilev tse commission of 
Stravinsky a work for his Ballet Russe 
and which caused Rie¢hard Strauss. to 
prophesy with uncanimy accuracy that 
the young Stravinsky would some day 
be his successor. 


: 
i 


MyeeStravinsky hes gained per-| 


_ceptibly as conductor since last he was 
| heard here in that capacity, and he 


’ ; 


presented both of his earlier works 
engagingly. That ‘‘Persephone” over- 
shadowed them was something for 
which Stravinsky the conductor must 
needs blame Stravinsky the composer. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


| 


A fascinating score of Igor Stra- 


vinsky was heard for the first time 
in America yesterday when the com- 
poser conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Cecilia So- 
ciety chorus in “Persephone.” Eva 
Gauthier took the spoken part of 
Persephone, and Colin O’More, tenor, 


sang the lines of Eumolpus, priest of 
Elusis. The program of Stravinsky's 
music was finally altered to include 
“Fireworks” as opening piece. Tne 
revised suite from ‘The Fire Bird” 
ended the afternoon with ravishing 
sonorities and vivid tone painting, 
“Persephone” is justly termed a 
“melodrama,” and is set to a text by 
Andre Gide. One’s first impulse is 
to call “Persephone” a masterpiece, 
but the epithet really applies only to 


the music, not to the text. Mr Stra-. 


vinsky, long a Latin and Greek 
scholar, already has expressed his 
preoccupation with subjects of myth- 
ology in “Apollo” and “Oedipus.” 


i 
| 


He must have fuund intense pleasure | 


in contemplating a musical vesture 


for the delectable Grecian myth: the | 


familiar tale of Persephone, daugh- 


ter of the goddess of harvest. De- | 
meter, ‘Persephone is abducted by* 


; 


Pluto, kiny .* the nether world, and 
taken to 2? among the lost souls, 
where she gepines for the earth above 
and the tlowers and sunshine. De- 
meter seeks frantically for her daugh- 
ter, exacting. cruel vengeance by | 
sterilizing the land, until interven- | 
tion by Zeus brings about release of 
Persephone from Pluto for half the 
year, 

Mr Stravinsky’s score is a marvel 
of reticence and delicate scoring. The | 
style is so refined that it might be| 
considered artifice, were it not for | 
consistent vitality and play of fancy. | 
It is comparable to that of “Oedipus” | 
and “Apollo,” but it boasts richer | 
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substance. Rarely does ny Seeek Gat | : } ; S travinsky, Qu Enf ers 
| ' chorus to | : o | 
eon ten “the choral lines move | | Gn te. ALG (9 
lightly, sometimes Me the ing og Ga | , } By L. A. Sloper 
| ich Stravinsky is so fond, 1n-| i 

ee car oo of the carefully disposed | | SURVEY of the Rise and De- The newest Stravinskyan pro- 
00 por oan melody and harmony, Dis- | : | 


pr Pali oat travinsky has Munciamento, which is announced 
sonance is employed fastidiousiy. cline of Igor S y In connection with ‘“Perséphone, 
Fleeting echoes of pre-war Stravinssy | 
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appear in sudden rhythmic genset 
that are quickly subdued. og eae 
is at a premium throughout; sa 
ample, an oboe solo above low, ave 
ecato notes from a tuba ge at ae a 
ridiculous in theory. Actual Y <r 
device is admirable. The rire 
tenor solos are especially ski pi 
sounding well from a vocal point o 
view, yet often in harmonic con-_ 
flict with the instruments. th 
M Gide’s text is neo-Grecian wef 
with the gracious curves of a mil c 
bottle. He drew extensively from the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, but his 
text is a confused assemblage of the 
various elements of the tale, episodic, 
but with most details present in addi- 
tion to some “modern improve- 
ments.” The captivating charm of | 


the unadorned myth is badly ob-| 


scured. Gide, in an almost late- 
Wagnerian turn of philosophy, has 
forced Persephone to enter Pluto's 
realm partly out of pity for the lost 
souls there. She bends over the nar- 
cissus and drips honeyed words of 
sympathy. Thus she becomes a sort 
of Parsifalina, with Eumolpus, the 


: : ne Narra. | 
Elusinian priest acting now as Narra 
tor of what Homer told in the Hymn, | 


then as an irresolute Gurnenmanz 
bidding Parsifalina both to love the 
condemned souls and to forget this 
love and be Queen of Pluto’s kingdom. 
The text ends with Persephone re- 
turned for her six-month holiday 
on earth. Mr Stravinsky, in an ob- 
scure statement regarding his esthetic 
theory of the work, said that Gide 
furnished him with attractive “syl- 
lables.” That is true, for regardless 
of other defects, the text is lusciously 
singable. 


All concerned in the performance 


merit highest commendation. The 


work ought to be heard again for the | 
sake of the score. “Persephone” was | 
received with unusual warmth by the | 


Friday audience. When the concert 
was over Mr Stravinsky, who again 
conducted admirably, was greeted by 
cries of ‘““bravo!” OS me oS 


’ 


| just been provided by the 
' Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 


reveals that his chief concern now 
lies in the words “syllable” and 


survey was conducted by the com- “syllabize.” “In music there is al- 
‘poser himself, at concerts of the or- ways the syllable. Between the sy]l- 
'chestra at Harvard College on March lable and the general sense . . . 


14, and at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
at the eighteenth symphonic pair 


(March 15-16). The programs in- 
cluded the early “Fireworks,” the 
Suite from “Pétrouchka,” the revised 
version of the “Fire-Bird” Suite. the 
Fragments from “Le Baiser de la 
Fee” and the Melodrama, “Per- 
sephone.” Except for the “Sacre.” a 
fairly good account of Stravinsky’s 
career, 
| After listening faithfully to the 
music which made up this record. 
performed as the composer desired it 
performed, I am confirmed in the 
conviction that the Stravinskyan 
wells of inspiration have dried up. 
“Fireworks,” which was very excit- 
ing more than 20 years ago, 
seems pretty tame = stuff today. 
“Pétrouchka,” the “Sacre” aside, 
remains its composer’s masterpiece. 
The revised “Fire-Bird” Suite, with 
reduced instrumentation. permits 
us, at the cost of some of its effec- 
tiveness, to examine the facture. 


“oT Bai ° 5A”? ic | heat s 
€ baiser de la Fée” (1928) 1S | criticize anybody or anything that 


dedicated to “the muse of Tchaikov- 


sky,” the composer’s hero of that | 


date. It honors Tchaikovsky too well, 
and not enough. It emphasizes 
Tchaikovsky’s worst weaknesses, 


While failing to refiect his real | 
greatness, The arch-foe of €xpres- | substitute for 2, 
s10n In music, when he wants to be | 


there is the word, which canalizes 
the scattered thought and brings to 
a head the discursive sense. But the 


, word does not help the musician. 


On the contrary, it is a cumbersome 
intermediate, For ‘Perséphone’ JI 
wanted nothing but syllables— 
beautiful, strong Syllables—and an 
action. This is exactly what Gide 
has given me, 

“When emotion becomes conscious, 
it is already cold and set. 6. oe 
warn the public that I loathe or- 
chestral effects as means of embel- 
lishment. I have long since re- 


i'nounced the futilities of brio. I 
| dislike cajoring the public: it in- 


conveniences me. ... This score, as 
it is written and as it must remain 
ir. the archives of our time, forms 
an indiscerptible whole with the 
tendencies repeatedly asserted in my 
previous works... . 
“Nothing of all this originates in 
a Caprice of my own. I am on a per- 
fecily sure road. There is nothing to 
discuss nor to criticize. One does not. 


is runctioning. A nose is not manu- 
lactured: a nose just is. Thus, too, 
my art,” a eee 


All of which may be very good as 
ballyhoo, but wil] hardly do as a 
work of art. It 
sounds all vight until you hear the 


romantic, becomes merely senti-| music that goes with it. 


mental, Tchaikovsky at his worst 
was never as bad as this. 


5 5 4 

“Perséphone” represents the lat- 
est stage of Stravinsky’s descent into 
the Avernus of Sterility. It is an- 
other of those self-conscious, de- 
cadent neo-classicisms which have 
been strewing his path increasingly 
since the “Sacre” and the ‘Noces.” | 
And like the others it is heralded | 
by its manifesto. It is a question it | 
these manifestoes, like Shaw’s 
prefaces, are not sometimes more 
important than the works they 
advertise. And is there not some- 
thing wrong with works of art 
which need so much explaining? 


The score is written for tenor 
voice (Colin O’More). speaker (Eva 
Gauthier), chorus (the Cecilia So- 
ciety) and orchestra. The parts of 
the tenor and the chorus are no more 
than declamation. The orchestral 
accompaniment is sparse, thin and 
dull. There is plenty of literary ma- 
terial (provided by André Gide) but 
there is hardly a musica] idea worthy 
of the name in the score. Stravinsky 
was very daring when he put aside 
orchestral effects—toog daring. The 
“Fire-Bird” music is interesting 
from the structural viewpoint, as 
revealed in the revised version; but 


who would not prefer it in all the 
Splendor of its orchestral dress, as 





displayed by a conductor like Kous- | 


itzky? | 
ug mt ‘will remember that in Lon- 


| e Stravinsky publicly re- 

| Ee ivad soussevitsk? for putting emo- 
tion in the “Sacre.” And that ea 
sevitzky replied that he had a ford 
what was in the score. Stravinsky at | 
that time was trying not to permit | 
what was in the score to be seen, He | 
was ashamed of his emotion. Now he | 
has reached the~ point of putting | 
nothing into the SCOres; thus he can | 
i be sure that nothing comes out, | 
| It is truly a sad spectacle, end 
‘decadence of a musician. Where we | 
had musical ideas, rhythmic vigor, | 


superb colors, now we have a denia) | 


| 


S | 
of musical life. These late scores | 
have no blood in them. All is cold | 


and arid. The landscape, instead of | 


, ing over with Russian bears 
aT vaneants, is decorated with ruins 
of Greece and Rome. There is a per- 
petual turning back, to Bach, to 
Handel, to Tchaikovsky, to Rameau, 
to Debussy. Why not a piece by 
Stravinsky? The Russian has be- 
come a Parisian. His musical world 
is a synthesis of smoky patterns and 
pastel sounds. The wild man of the 
steppes has degenerated into a musi- 
cal Louis David. 
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| Stravinsky 
| Festivities 


~ For Week-End 


Two Works Not Previously 
Heard Here; Two Others in 


istorical Surygy 


By Moses | sid 


IVE compositions by Igor Strav- 
insky will be presented by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
assisting forces in the Course of @ 
sort Of festival that begins with the con- 
cert in Sanders Theater, Cambridge, this 
evening, and continues through the con- 
is Of tomorrow atternoon and satur. 
evening in Symphony Hall. The 
roncerts will mark the second Soston 
visit of the man whom ma ny regard as 
“(he most eminent musician of our time, 
is Nist visit was ten years ago, when 
ec Came as composer-pianist. Now he 
wives aS &@ seasoned conductor of his own 
MUSIC, 


OA ct ee 


constitute something of a historical sur- 

of Stravinsky’s creative development, 
even though the important interval] that 
inctuded “Le saecre de printemps” and 
Chant du rossignol” is not represented. 
rom his early period,,. immediately 
alter his student days at the St. Peters- 
bure Conservatory under Rimsky-K or- 
“KOV, Comes ‘PP ireworks,” to be played 
at each of the concerts. It is short: its 
<¥l@ 18 in the Conservatory tradition, 
ather than in that of Rimsky and the 
others of the Five, Its importance is 
1Ol intrinsie but indirect; for it was on 
Tearing “Kireworkes’? that Diaghilev was 
moved to Commission from Stravinsky a 


pallet, which proved to be the brilliant | 
ire-Bird (Fire is an important ele- | 


ment in Stravinsky’s COsMOs), 


. » l] a) | 1] ( 


| FOlloW ing year came another of the great 
| pallet scores, “Petrouchka.” which is to 
be heard Oniv at this evening’s concert. ' 
. &ppe «ance established more s the | 


_ 


| avinsiky’s Standing not Only as the 


;-8Femost Russian composer (although he 


'°OUNtrY) but a'So as the arech-revolutionist | 


| in tones, the great innovator atter 
| Debussy. The version of the ‘“Petrouch- 
| ka” Suite to be heard tonight is slightly 
j} more extended than that usually played | 
funder Dr. Koussevitzky, but the score 
is the same. The score of *‘Fire-Bird,”’ on | 
ithe other hand, is the revised one, un- 
familiar here. We are accustomed to , 
hearing this music from a hundred musi- | 
cians, for which it was written. Shortly | 
after the war, influenced by economic | 
conditions, which made frequent perform- |! 
ances by large orchestras unlikely, 

Stravinsky made a reduced version for 
‘about forty men. The standard instru- 
mentation for large orchestra was re- 
duced to paired woodwinds and an Eng- 

lish horn, four French horns, two | 
trumpets, three trombones, a small per. | 
cussion section (instead of the eight 

‘“‘desks’* of the original) xylophone, harp, | 
piano, and. of course, greatly reduced | 
String section. Among the eliminations | 
were two of the three harps. célesta and | 
glockenspiel, The characteristic bril- | 
liance and color of the original have thus | 
been tempered in the direction taken by 

Stravinsky’s later scores, 


' ‘The other two items on the approach- 
jing Stravinskian diet wil] be ‘‘Baiser de 
‘la Wée” and ‘Persephone.’ ‘The first | 
Will be heard only this evening, the other 
ai the two concerts of tomorrow after- 
noon and Saturday evening, biit not in 
; Sanders Theater because of lack of space | 


‘for the required large chorus. The for.’ 


| Program for this evening as a diverti- 


ma ) 4mento. ‘Persephone’ is called, in the 
‘he works to be played this week-end | Cs 


if 


’ 


| 


' 


i 
4 


| its first performance hereabouts, though | 
4it has been heard elsewhere in sig 


mer was completed in 1928, and is a bal. | 
let, produced by Ida Rubinstein’s com: | 


| 
pany in Paris. It is referred to in the | 
} 


| 
printed piano score, a “Melodrama in | 
three parts.” (“Melodrama”’ is, of course, | 
being used in the classic and neo-classic | 
sense here). It was completed about a} 
year ago. Its: first performance, again | 
With the Ida Rubinstein troupe, was in| 
Paris on Aug. 30, 1934. It has had other | 
performances on the Continent and in | 
London, but never previously in America, | 
Baiser de la Fée” wil] also be receiving | 


country and abroad. 

Since the war, Stravinsky’s style has! 
undergone radical] alterations which, in| 
the eyes of the sympathetic, may seem | 
merely wilful or perverse; while the com. | 
poser's votaries have not been at a loss | 
to find them consistent With his inevitable | 
development, ‘Baiser de la Kée,” for 

a: | 


amples of Stravinsky’s pastiche  styie, 
It is described in the score as a ballet. | 


, allegory in four tableaux, “inspired by | 


the Muse of Tchaikovsky.” The titles | 
for the tableaux are “Berceuse de la 


‘had already we || Lempéte,”’ “Une féte au village” « | 
)had already wandered from his vane eh m illage, Au | 


moulin” and “Epilogue.” ‘The story, for! 
the moment. is unimportant, ‘The music | 


- ~ 
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eed Se poms a 
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ly on works of Tehaikov- 
Stravinsky borrows 
themes in eegareopaagr ner ap ee hie 
: ther hand, is usually stre 
cg By wv ty > a Tchaikovskia y Leper 
becomes so transformed by wie & say 
as to acquire an entirely different e: 


: “ite ype 
tional significance. aoe ks 
This is one of the many types of Stra: 
vinskian pastiche, about which chapters | 
and yolumes have been written, J ere 
the most succinct summary —-ane 
Pari - Qtravinsky’s writing 1m 
justification—o!l Stravinsky | g il 
this -style is that of Boris de Schloezer. 
He pointed out, in an article in Mecedern 


Music several years ago, that the pag 
of this style is that, like the painter ' 
casso, working ygonseoe tag he begins no 
but wi 9s) 
earta re with his own, original sap 
material but with that of others, bt “ 
he recreates in his own image. t ; 
thus, as Schloezer tg s are ar 
o the secon egree.” . 
eer nite the direction of Stravinsky 8 
genius was being chanted from that “ 
the period of the great ballets to that o 


‘jg based frank 
sky, from whom 


the pastiche period, Stravinsky was also | 
undergoing a transformation from a Rus- | 


sian composer to a French. The change 


has been gradual, perhaps, and has had | 


‘interruptions, but it is now probably un- 
‘challenged. Certainly it 1s most appar- 
ent in ‘‘Persephone,”’ which might be 
called almost an apotheosis of French 
opera of the classic period (Lulli, Rameau 
and so forth). The parody elements ot 
pastiche are, however, no longer present. 
Stravinsky is speaking with the greatest 
seriousness. 
Whe work is scored for a large orches- 
tra, tenor voice, narrator (who speaks) 
and chorus of mixed voices, rhere is 
also mention of a boys’ choir, which will 
not be employed at the wee-end con- 
certs. The speaker, who intones verses 
more or less rhythmically against an Cr- 
chéestral accompaniment, is the characver 
of Persephone in the familiar classical 
legend. The tenor is Humolpus, who 
acts in the dual. capacity of Narrator 
and Greek chorus. The Greek influence 
is evident not only in the siory but in 
various details oft scoring,. particulary 
the prominent part played by the harps. 
The story was adapted from the Greek 
myth by Andre Gide, in whose version 
Persephone voluntarily descends into 
Hades and is not stolen The text is, of 
eourse in French, in which the work is 
to be sung and spoken here. The style 
or styles of Stravinsky’s music (about 
which more will be written after the per- 
formance) is more French than _ his 
“Oedipux Rex” or “Apollon Musagete”’ 
The relative simplicity of the choral writ- 
ing seems strangely at varience with the 
frequently harsh orchestration, until one 
has begun to understand the nature of 
Stravinsky’s development. The extent to 
| which the score is ‘‘new” or “original’’ 


ther art. Hej} 


may be reserved for further discussion. 
One thing is clear, however, from esti- 
mates printed afte performances else- 
where and from the present writer's nec- 
essarily interrupted hearing of the work 
in rehearsals. It could have been, written 


by none but Stravinsky. ais 
omposer of “Lulu,” for Next 


Week’s Symphony Program, 
Asa Friend Sees Him 


The first American perform- 
ances of Alban Berg’s ‘‘Sym- 
phonic Pieces from the Opera, 

‘Lulu’” will be given next Fri-. 
day afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning by the Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Dr. Serge Koussevit- 
| zky. The coming performances 
| are reasonably close to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s'. birth. The following 
article, an introduction to Berg 
and to “Lulu,” was written for 
the Transcript by David Josef 
Bach, Viennese musician and 
critic, intimate friend of Berg for 
many years, and recently previ- 


en 


AITH, HOPE, LOVE! The poem of 
homage to Schonberg, which 
Alban Berg published last gum- 

mer in the book celebrating the 
master’s sixtieth birthday (‘‘Arnold 
Schénberg, zum _ 60. Geburtsag,”’ 13. 
September, 1934, Verlag der Universal: 
Edition) presents in acrostic, read from 
‘top to bottom, those three spiritual words. 
The poem also contains ‘the dedication 
of the opera, “‘Lulu,’’ to the honored mas- 
ter, Schinberg. ‘“‘Lulu’’—the poem by 
Wedekind, poet of tragic eroticism—and 
“spiritual?” 


| itual. m 
| spiritual even when it is turned to evil’ 
Music, indeed, becomes spiritual only 


.if it is a work of art worthy of the title) | 
| music is in itself spiritual, without res 


spect to the purpose it serves. 


| In the opera “Lulu,” | 
| Alban Berg, has combined two of Wede- 
kind’s dramas, which belong together by 
| virtue of the principal character, Lulu-— 
| ‘‘Erdgeist” (“Earth Spirit’) and “Biichse 
‘der Pandora” (‘‘Pandora’s Box’) ‘The 
' seven acts of these two dramas have be- 
|. come, in the opera, seven scenes, which 
are divided into two acts. The turning 
{point is marked by an entracte whici 
| divides the fate of the heroine, Lulu, into 
, two parts—one act of ascent, the other 0! 
descent. Two scenes in the same setting, 
Dr. Schoen’s residence, are almost sym- 
metrically constructed; the same charac- 
| ters are concerned in the dramatic events 


Yes, it is spiritual, as every | 
real work of art is; even more, the very | 
| subject-matter may be regarded as spir- | 
Is not sublime womanly charm | 


the composer, . 


| before the peripeteia as after. In the 
| middle, after Dr. Schoen has been mur- 
' dered by Lulu, her subsequent capture 
‘and imprisonment are depicted by a 
silent film with music. This entracte 
music is the dividing and unifying center 
of the whole opus. The unity of the 
drama is effected by means of the unity 
of the music. The unity of the music, 
however, is assured through the twelve- 
tone system. 


This twelve-tone system is the basis 
One series is as-| 


for the whole opera. 


signed to the heroine, Lulu, and from 


this principal series all the other figures » 
of the music as well as of the drama! 


emerge by derivation and alteration. It 
is obvious that the twelve-tone system, 
in the sense originally attached to it by 
Schonberg, far from impoverishing the 
music, actually enriches it. Even the 
old masters held themselves within the 
limitations and restrictions of harmony; 
now anew law has been discovered, but 
its possibilities for application are limit- 
less. To be sure, a song constructed Ace 
cording to the rules of the twelve-tone 
System looks different in Schénbereg’s 
music from what it does in Webern’s, 
and in Webern’s from Berg’s. To the 
rule and general scheme must always be 


added the unique personality of the 
artist, ) 


Berg’s personality shows a development 
which goes hand in hand, actively and. 
passively, with the development of new | 
music; &@ master like Berg influences this | 
development, just as he himself is in. | 
fluenced by it: In detail, as wel] as in 
the large. Thus, for example, Berge made 
two settings of a poem by Theodor | 
Storm, “Schliesse mir die Augen beide,” | 
one in 1900, the other In 1925; in between | 
lies the whole development from tonal! | 
music to the twelve-tone system. In be-} 
tween, therefore, is the so-called “atonal” | 
music as a part of the development. | 


Berg’s opera, ‘‘Wozzeck,”? which is seven- j. 


being ordained according to the twelve. 


teen years older, is atonal, without od 
tone system. 


But it will not be long 


pwhorm he had married in 1911, The String . 


form for Dr. Schoen, and the rondo for — 


Alwa. 


It. was thus possible to extract from 
the opera a suite which, in the score, is 
from the 

Opera, ‘Lulu’.” A few symphonic frag- 

ments of. the opera are combined here: 

Single fragments had to be connected 

with other excerpts in order to attain a 
full artistic unity even in the new form. 


called 


“Symphonic Pieces 


The first part is a rondo; the second an 


of Lulu”; the fourth is in variation-form, 
the principal subject of which, 


Geschwitz (to whom a Greek pentatonic 
scale is assigned in the music) and a 
reminiscence of ‘‘Wozzeck.” For here, as 
in “Lulu,” it is a question not of an 
individual destiny but of a general con- 
dition that determines that destiny. 


Alban Berg was born on Feb. 9, 1885, 
in Vienna. His father was a well-to-do 
merchant from Nurnberg. <A change of 
circumstances made it necessary for the 
eighteen-year-old Alban to content him- 
self with finding a petty position in pub- 
lic service. Chance, perhaps fate, led 
him, who had as yet received no regular 
musical instruction, to Arnold Schoénberg, 
who became his teacher and friend. The 
one movement piano sonata in B minor, 
designated opus 1, appeared in 1908, 
when Berg had relinquished his position 
and could devote himself entirely to mu- 
sic; it shows progressions by fourths and 
“Tristan” harmonies, but already the 
striking inventive capacity of the master 
and his unfailing sense of form. To the 


Same period belong ‘Four Songs,” opus. 


ostinato (the film-music of the opera); the 
third brings a coloratura aria, the “Song 


taken 
from a ballad of Wedekind, is placed at 
the end; the fifth is an adagio, with the 
soul-quaking final utterances of Countess 


| 
| 


‘ 


| 
| 


2, for piano and voice; these were pre- | 


ceded by the “Seven Early Songs®’ with- 
out opus number, githough the latter 
' were published much later. They bear the 
| dedication, ‘“‘To my Helene,” Berg’s wife, 


Quartet, opus 3, is also dedicated to her. 


before we shall be able to see in “Woz. i A. second group is made up of the ‘Five 


zeck”” the “Lulu’’ to Come, and vice: 
versa. In spite of this, the two works 
are musically dissimilar, both in form 
and in content. In “Wozzeck” the music 
is determined by the character of the in- 
dividual scenes: in “Lulu,” by the char- 
acter of the individual persons in the 
play. Therefore we find in “Wozzeck” 
primarily established instrumental forms. 
such as a passacaglia, inventions, fugues. 
and so forth. This is a problem of musi. 


cal architectonics, not of literary consid- | 


itself the || 
Yet even }! 
1 the composer remains con-]) 
scious of his task—that the music must | 
serve the poem at every turn, but only | 
by musical means. Thus we find in 
Lulu,” where the dramatic intensity lies } 
more in the dialogue than in the action }} 
of each Scene, a preference for song | 
forms: arias, recitatives, duets, trios and 
ensembles up to twelve voices. None 
the less, for reasons of musico-dramatic 
characterization, two instrumental forms 
are also employed in “Lulu”: the sonata 


erations; through the music 


idea of the poetry is fulfilled. 
in “Lulu” 


Orchestral Poems, 


} 


after the illustrated 


.|post-card texts by Peter Altenberg,” and 


the ‘‘Four Pieces” for clarinet and piano. 


They are dedicated to the Society for Pri- 


vate Musical Performances (where they. 
were first played on Oct. 17, 1919) and | 
to its founder and president, Arnold | 
Schoénberg, Both compositions bear 
plainly the mark of impressionism; the 
choice of the wonderful little verses of 


| Altenberg, which had been modestly em- 


ployed by the poet as lyrie prose for illus- 
trated post-cards, already indicates the 
genre of his stylistic departure; they are | 
miniature works of art We are still in| 
tonality, but its farthest boundaries have | 
been reached. | 
These boundaries are already -passed | 
in the “Three Orchestral Pieces” (1914), as 
a dedication on the occasion of Schén- 
berg’s fortieth birthday; and at this time 
begins the work on ‘‘Wozzeck,” which 
did not appear until 1923. In the follow. 
ing year comes, again as an offertory to’ 
Schinberg, the ‘‘Chamber Concerto” for. 
piano, violin and thirteen wind instru- 





fo 
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ments. It was first presented in Vienna hart aria; in other words, an old art- | 
| form, which is here given new shape, 

when the present writer, phe ag eed To Berg, the creative musician, add 
the city of Vienna on the comm ttee, es Berg, the author. He writes little, sel- 
quested and carried through the oT dom and slowly-—but everything ji 
‘entation of a contemporary work as a shaped, etched, rich in content. 
age to Beethoven’s genius. The work written about himself, to my knowledge, 
only once, in order to correct a few 
must be played, but must not be “The | errors about “Wozzeck,” even though 
ducted,” as is expressly directed in te | they were intended as praise. 
The motto consists of three little | his pen is employed to battle for his 
one for each of the three | masters, his friends. ...In 
friends, Arnold Schonberg, Anton oom in Vienna hangs a portrait of Gus- 


‘in 1927 during the Beethoven celebration, 


begins with a musical motto, “which 


score. 
motives, 


Webern and Alban Berg—each an inde- tav Mahler. He himself 


pendent master and, as in the aaron of painted by Schinberg, who 
this theme, united for common service. hin as a young man, as a messenger’ 
The twelve-tone system is not Ts 0 from purer and brighter realms. 
ployed, but the development leads clearly very being is made up of Faith, Hope, 


in that direction; in the “Lyric Suite” Love—and Loyalty. 
(1926) the twelve-tone system is in large 

| measure, if not entirely, worked _ 

‘strictly. And in the very working-ou 

appears an intentional quotation eer 

“Tristan,” one more demonstration © 

‘the freedom which this system permits 

the composer, if he understands how to 

use it. The abundance of new string- 
sonority, which abounds in this suite, 3 
also made apparent in special fashion 
by an arrangement for string orchestra, 
which, however, contains but three 
pieces of the suite. The last published » 
work to appear before “‘Lulu’ was the |; 
concert-aria, ‘‘Wine,’ for soprano solo 
and orchestra (1929). From the poem of 
Baudelaire, translated from French into 
German by Stefan George, were taken 
three parts: “The soul of wine, the 
“Wine of the lover’ and the ‘Wine of 
the lonely.’”’ Together they form a three- 


__ Alban Berg 
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DAVID Joser Bacy 


Chaliapin Has 
His Day with 
The Orchestra 


Notable Appearance of the 
Great Russian Basso at 
Pension Fund Concert 

Prt (f {733 Vide 
By Moses Smith 
IT is several whiten since F'eodore 
announcement of an appearance by 


>; 
— 


our time was, therefore, sufficient to 


create Widespread interest. In addition,} 


ie was engaged to sing not a solo recital}! 
but Russian operatic airs with the Sym-| 
phony Orchestra, the conductor of which} 
a fellow and (sympathetic Russian} 
inally, the concert was to benefit the) 
ension Fund of the orchestra. certainly! 
a Worthy cause The prospect was ac- 
cordingly an almost inevitably sold-out 
house, 
| Actually Symphony Hal] contained a 
arse audience yesterday afternoon, but 
there was also a considerable number of! 


v4 
’ 


A 
> 
i 


empty seats. Chaliapin, Serge Kousse-! 
vitzky, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Russian opera—and empty seats! Un- 
avoidably one is moved to wax rhetorical. 
The afternoon was fair, it is true: but 
not too warm for people to avoid the 
concert-hall. Again, audiences are not 
So easily assembled for concerts as be- 
fore the bursting of the prosperity bubble 
in 1929; yet it has been shown repeatedly 
that people vill pay well for entertain: 
ment that is worth payine for. Besides, 
a glance at yesterday’s audience revealed 
almost a preponderance of faces seen in- 
frequently at concerts, and belonging, no 
doubt, to persons not particularly af- 
fluent, 

The Same glance, indeed, took in 
relatively few of the people who attend 
concerts often. Where were most of 
them, who, five years ago, would have 
caused the aisles to be choked with 
Standees? In their homes, of course, 
seated comfortably before the loudspeak- 
ers of their radio receiving sets, listen- 
ing to the reproduction of the music that 
was coming from Carnegie Hall, New 
York city, some 250 miles away, where 


the ever-verdant music of Brahms was 


being played by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Toscanini, with 
Viadimir Horowitz for soloist in the D 
minor Piano Concerto. 

All of which is written neither in dis- 
paragement nor to point a moral. One 
is merely reiterating what is by now an 


5 , ain ‘a — 1. > “ce ~~ - ve ° - : ; 
pernaps tne most celepraied singer) 


‘precarious undertakings. If, as rarely 
-happens nowadays, such a concert ap- 
proaches the sell-out stage, it is in spite} 
of the existing condition. The time has_ 
‘not yet come when the majority of lis- 
teners will prefer to leave their houses 
and pay money to hear performers in 
the flesh in preference to sitting at home 
and hearing them gratis by way of the 
radio waves. 

Probably no one who went to Sym. 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon  re- 
gretted the trip. The magnificent prés- 
ence and the extraordinary art of Chalia- 
pin are not unfamiliar in this city. But 
it was a thrilling experience to note that 


;advancing years have not deprived him 
'of the greater part of his power. The 
| voice is a fraction of what it was as re- 
| cently as ten years ago; yet it ls still a 
| voice that makes most others seem puny 


in comparison. There remains the 
characteristic Chaliapinesque resonance, 


ean 1h on fee , the beauty and variety of tone, the ability. 
Chahapin has sung in Boston. The’ 


to make the smallest whisper of a tone 
count as heavily as the loudest shout. 
There was also evidence of the remark- 
able Chaliapin technic which—whether 
instinctive or acquired—enables him to 
do with his voice, even at his present age, 
substantially what he wills. 

Chaliapin’s singing of the air, “I 
Reached the Highest Power,’ from 
“Boris Godounov”’ matched the title. 
Without costume, without the settings of 
grand opera, without its accompanying 
action, and singing in a language strange 
to most of us, he was able to create the 
most vivid illusion. He was assisted, it 
is true, by an orchestra quite incompar- 


able to the usual operatic bands, and by 


2 Russian conductor familiar with the 
specific emotional quality that is in Mous- | 
sorgsky’s music, Of a quite different emo-} 
tional and musical quality, but  per-! 
formed with equal fidelity and imagina-) 
tiveness, was the air of Kontchak from 
Borodin’s “Prince TIgor.’’ ‘ 
The audience, engrossed by the per-| 
formance of each of the airs, was almost | 
beside itself in expressing its approval. | 
When, shortly afterwards, Chaliapin had 
sung to bare piano accompaniment, songs 
by Glinka and Sachnovsky and Don 
Basilio’s air from “The Barber of 
Seville,” sung them with his unique 
power of projection and characterization. 


the listeners engaged in a _ prolonged 
demonstration that two extra numbers 
could not still, For perhaps ten minutes 
the applause continued, until finallv 
Chaliapin returned to sing Moussorgsky’s 
“Song of the Flea.” An “ovation” of 


Such length and enthusiasm, without los 
ing dignity, is rare event in these later 
years, 7 

To begin and end the concert the Sym: 
phony Orchestra played the Tchaikoy- 
sky “Romeo and Juliet’’ Overture-Fant- 


asy and the Wagner ‘Tannhiuser” 


Overture. The accuracy and brilliance 
of the performances seemed to deny the 
arduousness of the musicians’ preceding 
week, perhaps the most taxing of the 


vear, If the Tchaikovsky musie began 
at a relatively con! temperature, its later 


established fact: That, due to the Phil. Pages acquired white heat and incandes. 
harmonic broadcasts, Sunday afternoon Cence under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction. 


concerts in this citv and elsewhere are 
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CHALIAPIN | 


| 


SINGS WITH 


SYMPHONY 


Clowns His Songs at 
Pension Fund 


Concert | 


Jredit 3502 
f 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The printed programme was correct 
in its facts, but hardly in its impli- 
cations. ‘The sheet distributed at 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 
described the entertainment then and 
there given as the 70th concert in aid 


of the orchestra’s pension fund by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. At 
the bottom, in much smaller type, 
mention was made of the fact that 
Feodor Chaliapin was the soloist. 


CHALIAPIN’S DAY 
Actually it was Mr. Chaliapin’s after- 
noon, Accommodatingly Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky and the orchestra offered as 
forepiece and afterpiece, respectively, 
Tschaikovsky’s Overture-Fantasia, ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet,’’ and the Overture ‘to 
Wagner’s ‘‘Tannhauser.” As accome- 
modatingly they accompanied Mr. Chal- 
japin in his singing of the air of the 
terror-haunted Tsar from Act II of 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunov’ and 
the air of the hospitable Khan from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” Following 
an intermission Mr, Chaliapin sang, with 
piano, Glinka’s “The Midnight Review,” 
sakhnovsky’s “‘Death Walks About Me” 
and the “Calumnia” aria of Don Basilio 
from Rossini’s “‘Barber of Seville.” 
In response to applause, the-sort of 
applause that very few artists can pro- 
voke, he added to these,’ first, Dar- 
gomijsky’s humorous song of the gov- 


Explains Each Song 


Before each of his pieces with piano 
accompaniment he had given in his pic- 
turesque broken English, with supple- 
mentary words from other languages, 
an account of the content of the song. 
The hour was now waxing late, but still 
the audience was not content. Though 
the members of the orchestra had begun 
to take their places for the closing 
Overture, the insistent applause contin- 
ued and swelled in volume. At length 
Mr. Chaliapin again appeared and sang 
in fashion long familiar yet another of 
his old-time war-horses, Moussorgsky’s 
“Song of the Flea.’’ 

Since the concert must have benefited 
materially the pension fund (there were 
very few empty seats) and since the 
audience had come in large measure to 
see and to hear the long absent basso, it 
is hardly seemly to complain at this 
distribution of emphasis in yesterday’s 
concert. The audience received what 
it most wanted, and was obviously more 
than content. 


Is Skillful Reciter 


In the airs from “Boris,” ‘Prince 
Tgor”’ and the “‘Barber,’’ Mr. Chaliapin 
recalled, for those who had seen him in 
the several parts, his unapproachable 
performances on the stage. In the songs 
he was once more as much the reciter 
as the’ singer, relying heavily upon 
facial expression, and in the humorous 
pieces each leer and grimace was again 
greeted with responsive laughter. And 
so went the afternoon. 

It may be added that the perform- 
ances of the two Overtures and of the 
accompaniments to the airs of Mous- 
sorgsky and Borodin disclosed Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his orchestra in their 
best estate. The pianist in the other 
pieces, who performed his task accept- 
ably, was Ivan Basilevsky. 

PENSION FUND CONCERT 

The Pension Fund concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra was given yes- 
terday in Symphony hall. Feodor Cha- 
liapin was the soloist, and Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted. Mr. Chaliapin also 
sang a group of songs with piano ac- 
companiment by Ivan Basilevsky. The 
program was as follows: 


Tehaikowsky, Overture Fantasia, ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Moussorgsky—Aria, “I reached the highest 
power,’’ from “Boris Godounov.”’ 
Borodin—Kontchak'’s Aria from ‘‘Prince 

Igor,’ 
Sakhnovsky—Death walks about me. 
Glinka—The Midnight Review, 
Rossini—Don Basilio’s Air from “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.”’ 
Wasner—Overture to “Tannhauser.”’ 


Feodor Chaliapin was greeted with an 


ovation from the audience when he ap- | 


peared in Symphony hall yesterday 
afternoon and after he had sung. His 
manner was as ingratiatingly informal 
as ever, his voice unaltered by time, his 
Style aS dramatic. No wonder that he 
was applauded to the skies. It was 


only remarkable that the audience was | 


ernment clerk and the general’s daugh-!not of capacity size. 


ter, and then what he declared must 


| The most enjoyable part of the con- 


be his final number, a Russian folk-| cert was that in which Mr. Chaliapin 


Song, 


sang with the orchestra. His sincere 


and moving interpretation of the great / ‘Ih’ occasion was something of addi- 


aria from “Boris Godounov” and his| tional note, because it marked Mr 
splendid singing An Kontchak’s Aria) Chaliapin’s fizst appearance here 
from “Prince Igor” will not be soon “a. since 1929. A little grayer than he 
gotten. After the intermission the aud+- | used to be, his imposing presence and 


liapin’s to do with , 
what soa het a "listened to his) magnetism are just as strong as ever. 


: , ! When he first set foot upon the st 
musingly incoherent and neive expla- | t upon the stage, 
aetna vith the best of humor and_| the hall resounded with applause. He 
laughed at the songs which it was told | Offered two arias with the orchestra, 
were comic, We should have preferred | that of the Polovtsian Khan Kont- 
a program which included some of the chak from Borodin’s opera “Prince 
Moussorgsky songs rather than the Igor,” and the trouble soliloquy of 
Glinka and Sakhnovsky selections; but Czar Boris from the second act of 
Mr. Chaliapin sang these with superb | Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunov.” 
dramatic effect. His performance of' ‘The singer indulged. as he al 
Don Basilio’s air from “The Barber of goes jn a litt] + ine © aiways 
Seville’ was also full of dramatic life. |.... Hive of that sense of 
The charm of Chaliapin’s perform- @'@™a and of histrionic ability which 
ance is in the naturalness and ease of !aS made him famous as a “singing- 
his singing and in the familiar rela- actor.” After intermission Mr Chali- 
tions which he establishes with his @P!n sang two Russian songs, tne 
audience. In the two numbers with or- “Midnight Review” of Glinka and 
chestra Dr. Koussevitzky conducted “Death Walks About Me,” by Sakh- 
with sympathetic care. It would be in- novsky, and Don Basilio’s compla- | 
teresting for us in Boston to hear Dr. cently malicious “La Ca] Pea ag 
Koussevitzky lead an entire opera in @ of Rossini’s “The B ‘b at aa ne 
theatre, a task one may assume, ON For these Ivan Bacieke wens | 
the basis of such leading as yesterday’s, V2" ~=Basilevsky provided ; 
that he would do remarkably well, In P/@"0 accompaniments. Here the 
the group of songs with piano accom- “!@8¢r indulged another fondness and | 
paniment, Mr. Basilevsky played very ©XPlained in mixed-up English, whi-" | 
capably. Mr. Chaliapin gave a few en- [e amusingly deprecated, the texts of | 
cores, but not as many, certainly, as the pieces. The audience was not | 
his sdmirers in the hall yesterday would satisfied with two encores, and for. 
lave i1K€qd, five mi sc - | 
The concert began with a fine per- till ia nm ee sean 
formance of Tchaikowsky’s “Romeo and| Dr Kousse itzkv w rae 
Juliet.” This remains one of Tchaikow- e vej f gs gfibisess thoroughly ee 
sky's most romantic and most effective |y vein tor the romantic music of 
scores. It was composed at the insti. | Vener and Tchaikovsky. His read- 
gation of Balakireff, whose circle Tchai- |'"8 of the “Tannhaeuser” overture 
kowsky later deserted. We may take |WOUld have been effective without 
this opportunity to congratulate Mr. |OVer-driving the brass near the end 
Polster on his excellent timpani playing The orchestra ‘played well particu- 
in this work, Mr. Ritter has recently larly so in view of the exha sti 
been absent, presumably through ill- week of rehearsal; and cor og ae 
ness; and Mr. Polster has taken his have just finished. C1 Bg: 
: : » Ww. DD, 


place at the kettle-drums yesterday and | + a 
in the Stravinsky concerts with the | Chaliapin paren “ 
Feodor Chaliapin returned to Bos- 


greatest competence. r. 

led the orchestra in the ‘Orme 
, Tannhauser” as a concluding number on yesterday, after too long an ab- 
to this, the 70th Pension Fund Con- | sence, to appear as soloist with the 
cert, A.W. W. | Boston Symphony Orchestra in its 
pth Sia athe ee /seventieth Pension Fund concert. He 
‘sang with the orchestra the Tsar's 
MPHONY HAL 'aria from the second act of “Boris. 
. . -Godounov,” and the aria of Kont- 
Pension Fund Concert -chak from “Prince Igor’; and, with | 
T ns ™ _ ' the pianoforte accompaniment of 
be cet Symphony Orchestra Ivan "Basileveky Basilio’s air from 
save a concert yesterday in aid of its «ne Barber of Seville” and several 


pension fund for retired members. Russian songs. 


Vr Koussevitzky conducted ebullient It was Chaliapin’s day. He re- 
performances of the overture-fantasia, ceived an ovation on his first ap- 
Romeo and Juliet,” by Tchaikovsky, pearance and was applauded 
and of the overture to Wagner’s vociferously -after every item he 


“Tannhaeuser.” Yet the audience 

via Sine a al | ‘““ sang, He is, of course, one of the 
ecbibine on iilted Symphony Hall seated stage artists of his time. 
‘xhibited greate. interest in the so- 2.~ PT ct agra 
loist of the afternoon, Feodor Chalia- Fis Boris 1s a unique impe on 


| Pin. and some of his other roéles are 


Not before in Boston had the cele- filled hardly less strikingly. He is 
brated Russian basso sung in con- 4% much an actor as a singer; per- 
cert to orchestral accompaniment, haps more an actor, if we are to 
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ar Chaliapin’s Boris again in the 
era house, with Koussevitzky con- 
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The orchestra opened the pro- 

gram ‘with a rather theatrical per- 

formance of Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 

‘@ nd Juliet” Overture Fantasia. The FRIDAY AFTERNOON P MarcH 22, at 2-30 o'clock 
final number on the programs was 
the Overture to “Tannhauser.” 

never on SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 23, at 8:15 o'clock 
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BEETHOVEN , | Overture to ‘“‘Leonore’’ No. 2, Op. 72 
BERG Symphonic Pieces from ‘‘ Lulu,’”’ Opera in 
Three Acts (after Frank Wedekind) 
I. RONDO (ANDANTE AND HYMN) 
II. OSTINATO (ALLEGRO) 
III. SONG OF LULU (COMMODO) 
IV. VARIATIONS (MODERATO) 
V. FINALE (ADAGIO SOSTENUTO; LENTO; GRAVE) 


Soprano Solo: OLGA AVERINO 


(First performances in America) 
INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN. . , , Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 


I. ALLEGRO GON BRIO 
II. ANDANTE CON MOTO 
III. ALLEGRO; TRIO- 
IV. ALLEGRO 
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(Steinway Piano) 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 





the v! bieTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 
consider his singing from the view- 
point of pure vocalism. But how can 
we do that? The man is above all 
a personality. His smile and his 
gestures embrace everybody. He is 
outside the range of routine criti- 
cism. You do not criticize sunlight, 
or a storm, or the tides. cia 

His rendition of the arias wi he . 
orchestra yesterday was superb, and : Nineteent rogra e 
so was the orchestral accompani- ‘Pp mm 
ment. It is a pity that we cannot 
hear Chaliapin’s Boris again in the 
opera house, with Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. 

The orchestra opened end pro- 
cram with a rather theatrical per- | 3 
BS cectes alae The | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 22, at 2:30 o'clock 
and Juliet” Overture Fantasia. e : 
final number on the program was 
the Overture to “Tannhauser.” 


i SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 23, at 8:15 o'clock 
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BEETHOVEN , . Overture to “Leonore’’ No. 2, Op. 72 

BERG Symphonic Pieces from ‘ Lulu,” Opera in 
Three Acts (after Frank Wedekind) 

RONDO (ANDANTE AND HYMN) 

OSTINATO (ALLEGRO) 

SONG OF LULU (COMMODO) 

VARIATIONS (MODERATO) 


FINALE (ADAGIO SOSTENUTO; LENTO; GRAV E ) 
Soprano Solo: OLGA AVERINO 


(First performances in America) 
INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN , . Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 


ALLEGRO GON BRIO 
ANDANTE CON MOTO 
ALLEGRO; TRIO-~ 
ALLEGRO 


(Steinway Piano) 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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—— “SO? the revolutionary Frank Wedekind, 


: on which it is founded, “Erdgeist’’ 
? (Earth Spirit) and ‘‘Pandora’s Box,” 
follow, to her final disagreeable death 


at the hands of a Jack-the-Ripper lov- 
the career of a wanton who causes 


| er, 
her first husband to die of apoplexy, 
her second to shoot himself, and who 
herself shoots her third. 


That Berg, anv more than Wedekind 
himself, is a mere courter of sensa- 


tion mav not be said. Ilis apnroach to 
his heroine is sympathetic. Much of 
the music heard vesterday 18 beautiful. 


too beautiful perhaps, like some of that 
given by Strauss to his Salome. Even 
the chords in the brass that mark her 
dreadful end are bv no means the most 
fearsome sound that the modern or- 
chestra has uttered. Presumably in the 
theatre this musie will seem apposite 
and appropriate and represent psycho- 
logical delineation of a high order. In 
the concert-hall, however fascinating as 
; sheer sound, it tends to be static and 
rt fFmorphous, 
America One serious limitation of atonaliiyv 
is the absence of harmonic propulsion. 
SEneeeeaiieaeaiaaen Nothing can lead definitely and eonclu- 
Bively anywhere in a system where all 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH tones, all ehords, are on an equal foot- 
With Stravinsky's “Persephone” at Ing. 
the concerts of last week and frag- | | 
rv 1...) Te " <n Ta he noted iy) Berg's myiwsie, none 
ments from the “Lulu” of Alban Berg ef which hadever heen haard Nese he 
at those of yesterday and this eve-| fore, is first of all a lyric feeling, a 
‘ ‘ melodic intensity that derives straight 
ning, the Symphony Orchestra has Scnaly YAGI ntY awe a: be tooia’ tantly 
become, for the moment, more thar of orchestral color. The music. bv re 
usually progressive. More so, in | 


for First [ime in 


Olga Averino the Lulu 


port, greatly taxes the players, but 
this was not apparent in the perform- 


‘ . ) be 
fact, than the two “modernist” com- ance prepared and executed by Dr. | 


res 
ric 


posers who, in their widely diversified Koussevitzky with loving care. 
ways, are here more than a little re- ee oy 7 
“4 when husband No. 38 threatens her life, 
actionary. Was sung yesterday by Olga Averlino, 

a who acquitted herself well in an un- 


: ] T rrow grateful task, 
IN ANY AND ALL KEYS ingly difficult to sing, seemed strangely 


If ‘‘Persephone”’’ suggested a return, | inexpressive. 
however welcome, to the musical past,| Again, in the theatre the impression 
the five symphonic pieces from the as} might he different. 


| 
Makes Fifth Seem Tame 


vet uncompleted opera of Berg, likewise | 
heard yesterday for the first time in| 
America, are a link in a chain that has} ‘This extraordinary work, for the hear- 


never been broken, Irom the chromat-| ing of which we are greatly in Dr. | 


’ 


icism of Wagner's ‘Tristan,’ where in! j-oussevitzkv’s debt, was sandwiched 

many a passage the key changes 80: yesterday between the “Leonora” 

rapidly as to produce the impression Of! Overture No. 2 and the Fifth Symphony 

no-Key, it is but a step to the “atonal” | g¢ peethoven. 

12-note scale of Schoenberg and his dis-} Jiess perfect in form than the .more 

ciples. ‘familiar No. 3, “‘Jueonora’ No. 2 is even 
From Wagner's Kundry in “Parsifal’ | nore dramatic. Had No. 3 never been 


it is but a step, again, to those unsav-j written, this would be Beethoven's most 


ory heroines of Strauss, Salome and vivid page. 
Hlektra, and this post-romantic pre-!  jjeara yesterday with “Tulu” to aid, 
occupation with psycho-pathology finds it made the Fifth Symphony seem 
further expression in Schoenberg s strangely tame, 
*Pierrot Juunaire”’ in the ‘Wozzeck’ 
and now in the “Lulu” of his ablest 
pupil, 

On Revolting Story 


If “Lulu” reaches the stage it will | 


not be a pleasant opera. The two plays 


Song of Lulu, her speech of protest | 


For this music, appall- | 


First Time in 


“Lulu” 


Notable Score by Viennese 
Composer for Week-End 
Symphony Concerts 


By Moses Smith 


O one accuses Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky of lack of courage and en- 
terprise in the matter of in- 
cluding on the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra programs, a sufficient 


representation of music by contemporary 
composers. It is a strange fact, however, 
that from one of the most important—and 
certainly the most hotly discussed— 
groups, the Schénberg school, only a-sin- 
gle work has found place on his own pro- 
grams: Anton von Webern’s Five Pieces 
for Orchestra, on Nov. 19 and 20, 1926. 

At the concerts of tomorrow and Satur- 
day, therefore, Dr. Koussevitzky will be 
not only presenting the Symphonie Pieces 
from Alban Berg’s ‘‘Lulu’’ for the first 
times in America but also appearing for 
the first time, so to say, in the guise of an 
interpreter of an important work written 
in the language of the twelve-tone sys- 
tem. One of the principal reasons for nis 
failure to produce this music in the past 
has been temperamental: He has been 
unable to generate sufficient positive sym- 
pathy for it to warrant his conducting it. 
And it is almost a cardinal point in his 
principles that, whether or not he likes a 
composition, he must be able to grasp it 
emotionally as well as intellectually be- 
fore he will attempt to interpret it for 
others. 

The “Lulu” Suite was first performed 
in Berlin last Nov. 30. The occasion has 
already become historic. The date, many 
will recall, was almost at the peak of 
excitement which resulted in the resigna- 
tion of Wilhelm Furtwangler, whose 
presentation of Hindemith’s “Mathis der 
Maler” Suite took place in the face of 
the bitterest Nazi opposition. It re- 
quired sreat courage, therefore, for 
“rich Kleiber to bring out, at a concert 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the latest work of the despised Austrian 

Bolshevist’’ composer (the Nazis have 
not been notable for careful and accurate 
designations). 

Herbert F. Peyser’s description of the 
proceedings, which appears in the New 
York Times on Dec. 1. and his subse- 
quent article on the same subject in the 


Suite by 


‘Times ‘of Dec. 23, told of the surprising 
and hysterical enthusiasm that the per-. 
tormance engendered in the audience. : 
Some of this, he pointed out, was prob-. 
ably extra-musiical, like the “times when | 
Italians shouted ‘Viva. Verdi’ and meant | 
something else.” There is little doubt, | 

| 


in fact, that a challenge so overt to Nazi 
artistic policy ‘as the playing of this 
music must have been used as an 
occasion for a. slightly concealed rebel 
cry against the existing regime in 
Germany. But Peyser found sufficient 
basis for considering the audience’s be- 
havior an endonsement of the music of 
“Lulu” as well. -His own opinion of the 
music, tempered. by the reservation nat- 
urally attendingg a single hearing of a 
dificult moderm composition, was ex- 
pressed in the words, “‘Undeniably the 
fact is that few modern works show any- 
thing comparalvle to these ‘Lulu’ frag- 
ments in sheer beauty, constructive 
power and aut'ientic emotion.”’ 

Willi Reich, writing ia the November- 
December issue of the German musical 
perjodical, Anioruch, thus summarized 
‘the. quintessence of the premiere: Vien- 
nese composer, Viennese conductor, Vien- 
nese singer. A three-fold triumph of 
Austrian art @yd a milestone in the his- 
tory of Greman-music.” The Viennese 
Singer reterred to was Lillie Claus, of 
the Vienrta Staatsoper, who had prepared 
the difficult ‘‘Lied der Lulu” (to be sung 
at the~ Boston performances by Olga. 
Avepino) at short notice, after the orig. | 
inelly scheduled singer had announced. 


“her inability to appear because of indis- 


position, but actually, according to reli- 
able reporters, in the hope of: “sabotag- 
ing” the performance. 

To Dr, David Josef Bach’s able article | 


about Berg and “Lulu” which appeared in 
these columns last Saturday, one may 


add an emphasis that is most important 
In connection with listening to the suite: 
‘This is theater music. By arranging a 
| concert Suite, it is true, the composer 
must abide by the listener’s judgment on 
the music as music. But the listener 
may be presumed, similarly, to be 
familiar with the literary basis of the 
ee to ge apg degree, at least, as 
6 case of a Stra - 

example. uss tone-poem, for 

f the five movements which : 
this “Lulu” Suite, only one is g vom oe 
less independent of the story. This is the 
opening movement, which is also the: 
longest. The musical subject-matter of 
this movement has been. taken. from 
various parts of the opera: and out of 
this material Berg has created & rondo, 
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which may be listened to without specific The appearance, from nowhere, of 
reference to the action. As to the other Countess Geschwitz, whose adoration of 
four movements, Berg himself admitted) Lulu has brought her to the common ruin 
‘in @ conversation reported by Peyser)shared by Lulu’s other intimates, sets 
‘that “much was naturally lost in a con-| the scene for the final immolation. [Lulu 
cert hearing,” yet “he still believed that} comes up to the room with a man who 
these extracts . . . could be Wstened| turns out to be a “Jack the Ripper.” He 


to and relished as pure music.” 


stabs the countess and then Lulu. And 
Lulu’s dying agony is reflected in a huge, 


The second movement bears the simple; UNPrepared orchestral crash which Pey. 
title “Ostinato,” and is taken from the) 8er called “fone ot the most horrendous 
opera where it accompanies an unusual dissonances ever written.” Peyser is, to 
“scene’—a silent film unrolled between| Say the least, putting the case mildly. 


the first and second scenes of the second 


All twelve tones of the scale axa in this 


4 ‘9 5S aee hord; the jagged minor seconds in } 
act of ‘“‘Lulu.” This film, as was pointed © ; s Ss in the 
out by Dr. Bach, divides the story of brass leap boldly out of the score. i 


“Lulu” into the two parts of which it is 
made up—Wedekind’s ‘Spirit of the 
Barth” and ‘‘Pandora’s Box.’’ In the first, 
Lulu’s career is constantly ascendant—at 
‘the cost of the lives of three of her hus- 
bands; in the second, the downward 
(course is equally marked—until Lulu is 
‘herself frightfully murdered. The film 
‘Shows her arrest, after she has killed 
her third husband, Schén, and her sub- 
sequent escape from prison by a quite 
ingenious plot. 

The third piece is the “Song of Luiu,’”’ 
‘and enlists the services of a soprano 
voice. It has its place in the opera in 
the first scene of the second act. Lulu 
has quarrelled with Schin, victim cf a 
| persecution mania. He press2s a revol- 
ver into her hands and orders her to 
shoot herself. Instead, she shcots her 
husband, but not before she has deliv. 
ered (in this song) a remarkable justifica- 
tion of her actions: If, she says, men 
have destroyed themselves on her ac- 
count, that is not her fault. Scnén 
knew just as well whom he was marry- 
ing and why, as she did. He sacrificed 
his friends on Lulu’s account, when he 
|was_ unwilling to sacrifice himself. If he 
brings the last years of his life as sacri. 
fice, it is also true that he had the best 
'years of her youth. “I never wanted,” 
‘she ends passionately, “to seem to be 
anything other than what I have been 
taken for, and I have never been taken 
for anything else than what I am.” 

The fourth piece is a set of variations 
on a cheap street song, with the clear 
Statement of the theme itself postponed 
until the end. When one finally hoazs 
the tune, it is from the woodwinds. in 
imitation of a barrel organ. ‘This music 
is heard as an interlude between the two 
scenes of the last act. The final scene js 
a miserable London attic room, to which 
Lulu and two of her companions have 
been finally reduced. And the street song. 
is meant, no doubt, to emphasize the sur- | 
didness of the setting; while ihe varia-' 
tions, which come first, evoke visions of | 
Lulu’s “‘better’”’ days in the Parisian demi- | 
monde of the preceding scene. 


' 
; 


' 
‘ ee j 


The final movement of the suite is an. 
adagio in three-part form, and is the! 
actual finale of the opera. Wulia nas beer | 
driven to the streets in order to supvcrt 
herself and her. two moribund lovers. 


MA AIA A A 4% AAA 
nae ab oP § ot. 

The symphonic suite drawn by 
Alban Berg from his opera “Lulu” 
fell upon American ears for the first 
time yesterday. This was the first 
music by him to be played by the 
Boston: Symphony. Dr Koussevitzky | 
conducted an illuminating perform-, 
ance in which Olga Averino sang' 
the soprano “Song of Lulu.” The! 
Friday audience was impressed, al- 
though the continued applause was 
led by a valiant minority. The sec- 
ond “Leonore” overture of Beethoven 
began a rather unhappily contrasted 
program that ended with the same 
master’s Fifth Symphony. 

Berg, a follower of Schoenberg 
into the hazardous and unmapped 
expanse of the 12-tone scale, found 
the subject for his opera in the two 
plays of Frank Wedekind, ‘Earth 
Spirit” and “Pandora’s Box.” The 
opera has not been given stage per- 
formance and may still be uncom- 
pleted. These excerpts, an Ostinato. 
Song of Lulu, Variations, Finale, and 
a Rondo based upon various themes 
of the opera, were first heard in 
present form at Berlin last Novem- 
ber. Berg selected material from 
the combined seven acts of “Earth 
Spirit” and “Pandora’s Box” and 
compressed it into three acts, ar- 
ranging to fill the gap between the 
dramas with a brief movie and ac- 
companying music. 

Wedekind’s plays date from the 
1890’s and the first years of the 
present century. In those days their 
base characters and their bold fer- 
reting into unwholesome aspects of 
life called down anathema upon 
' Wedekind. Such things can today 
be contemplated with less feeling of 
horror, for all of life has since the 
'War been subjected to merciless 
' analysis, 

_ Lulu, the poisonous bloom of the 
| Sutter, contaminating and destroy- 
‘ing all who ventured near her, 
“experienced an ascendant youth and 


' precipitous fall not unlike that more | 
‘glamorous arch-jezebel of Zola’s'! 
‘creation, Nana.. Berg sought to, 
typify musically Lulu and her gal-' 
lery of astonishing characters, From | 
first to last, his suite is music of the | 
‘theatre, no doubt emphasizing and | gentle recluse. Presumably he hag not 


Pieces leave one dissatisfied, though it 
1s difficult to see how Berg could have 
done differently in this latter respect, 


given Wedekind’s plays as a subject, 


We are told that Alban Berg is a 


depicting so far as music can the; experienced the varied and. colorful 


‘persons and situations of the opera. | 
A striking detail is that piercing, | 


‘dissonant choru which sounds the 
passing of Lulu, stabbed by a “Jack- 
the-Ripper.” The suite arouses curi- 
‘osity to hear the opera upon the 
stage, with all the adjuncts of the 
theatre. It probably loses force 
when heard in concert, because only 
the Ostinato and the Finale possess, 
at first hearing, the intrinsic sub- 
stance and emotional appeal, not to 
mention logic, that ‘‘absolute”’ music 
must have. 


songs of his own composition in 


career of the author of the sources of 
his libretto. Wedekind, among other 


activities, wrote advertisements for a 


canned soup and sang bawdy street 
the “Eleven Hangmen” in. Munich and 


in Paris dives after his exile from Ger- 
many for writing a squib against the 


Kaiser. Wedekind’s plays had a certain 
popularity in the reaction that followed 
the war, though they never achieved it 
in this country. Both “Spring’s Awaken- 
ing” and “Erdgeist” (the first’ of the 


two Lulu plays) were given in New 


York, but aroused nothing except laugh- 


cafes, 


‘ 
’ 


| 
| 


i 
, 


Considered together with the story, ‘? Partly because of the bad produc- 
Berg’s music might be called deca- enc Haye nell agers sowen in’ wl 
dent. a that, 5 pn ga is. not kind akin to that of Strindberg ‘at 
true of the suite alone. The restless-: with: ; sogy | 
ness, the unceasing dissonance | — — ar. oe nist pessim- 
attendant upon ,the 12-tone idiom,; Wedekind is possibly a kind of sav- 
are mitigated by considerable vitality | agely satiric D. H. Lawrence, and Lulu 
and flights of lyricism, even by is his Lady Chatterly. She is consid- 
echoes of Wagnerian chromaticism,) ered to be, by some, the eternal femin- 
iit Which the style of Schoenberg and | ine (though hardly Goethe’s “ 
Berg had its embryonic beginnings. | Welbliche’”) and in her numerous loves, 

Mme Averino coped admirably | 25 re oy by Andre Levinson, “climbs 
with her extremely difficult solo, a! whieh age aver. sare ps or yd 
dramatic outburst which precedes! dispatched by = ‘Sack tis Rinna ‘Ob 


the murder by Lulu of her husband. | viously Berg could not write pretty mu- 


Dr Koussevitzky may be commended | sie for this “soulless little trull,” as 
both for performance and for intro-' Alexander Woollcott called her. No more 
ducing the suite to this country. could he do so for the gruesome and 
Uhe audience plainly enjoyed more | pathetic soldier who was Wozzeck. But 
the conductor’s highly individual the music that we heard yesterday is 
readings of Beethoven. That these | incredibly thick and often excessively 
were powerful goes without saying, | boring. The last of the five pieces is by 
Yet both overture and symphonv | £8 the best and also the most exciting. 
were marred by rough tone and The “ostinato” might be good film 
several scrambled passages. music, for which it was intended, but it 
= is hardly worth the trouble for a sym- 

phony concert. In all honesty and 
granting the music’s intellectual diffi. 


__C. W. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The Boston Symphony orchestra. Dr culty, we found it irksome. Perh 
o: ; R a 
Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 19th Boston needed the stimulus of political 
of the regular concerts yesterday after- oppression to enjoy this work the way 
noon in Symphony hall. Olga Averino, Berlin did. At any rate there was only 
soprano, was the soloist. The program lukewarm applause. 


bing follows: The performance that Dr. Kousse- 
eethoven 


hover nA : vitzky lavished on i a 
lan bee to ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 2 Op 172 brilliant and thorough, Mme Ae: 
Symphonic _ Pieces from ‘Qulu,” Orera Singing of the difficult vocal line in | 
peaiter two plays by Wedekind the Song of Lulu was astonishing for its | 
Symphony No. 5 in © minor fidelity to pitch and technical accuracy. | 

The complex and much discussed Moreover her tones never sounded | 
Symphonic Pieces from Alban Berg’s {orced or strident, a miraculous accom- | 


mn te plishment. Unquestionably the applause | 

rg Lulu,” were heard yesterday for jas chiefly for Mme. Averine, the om 
6 first time in America. They do not, chestra and Dr. Koussevitzky. 

it must be admitted, tempt one to hear The concert began with a fine drama- 


the whole opera, of which each act is 
an hour long. The restlessness and den- 
sity of the orchestra] voices, the lugu- 
brious and feverish emotion of these 


tic performance of the Second. “Ieo- 
nore” Overture of Beethoven and ended 
with the Fifth Symphony. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky. evidently feels the andante con 
moto slowly and so he has always 





: oO Us, nowever, f course it’ is a mistake to | 
oat} gv ha org ty ritards “maké the | pose, as some have done, that such | 
| drag, though we do hear the music as this marks new paths. The | 
‘éails with marvellous precision. Dr, fact is that it marks not the begin- | 
| Koussevitzky’s interpretation of the ning of a new era but the end of an} 
other movements was vigorous and of old one, This music, like that of 

Schonberg, is Romantic music. It) 


noble proportion. 
Next week the concert will be deve. stems from Wagner by way of. 
wo voonans Mog ath ben Strauss. It possesses beauty and | 
o Mis ranae “7 ‘emotional power. But it is an end-| 
pa apo ape ing, not a beginning. | 
The concert began with Bee-. 


clude W 
~oalllye sy Printemps.” . WwW. W. thoven’s Overture to “Leonore” No. | 


| tn 4 ) wm 3, and closed with his Fifth Sym- 
| An phony. L. A. S. 
| “Lulu” Fragments in Boston _ 
| ie Pj inks ae | The Symphony Programs 
y = | . : ; 

| The Symphonic fFieces baie . | A letter printed in Sundays issue 
ban Berg arranged as 4 Suite from (the New York Times has more tha. 
| the music of his opera, “Lulu,” came | P® ssing interest for Bostonians. The first 

a , ; , é .ijpart of the letter, signed by Freeman 
to first hearing In the United States Kield Bates, is here presented: 
at the nineteenth Friday afternoon; During the last. decade the Boston 


' concert (March 22) by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the leadet 
Ship of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, has heen 


. 

| Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. interpreting the world’s finest music to 
Koussevitzky's baton. A single hear- an ever-increasing audience. The two 
‘ing of this music tended to uphold jseyjies of concerts on Monday evenings 
and Tuesday afternoons supplementary 


pressed by Erwin Stein in these |to the time-honored week-end pairs ar 
living evidence to this broader appeal 


‘the good opinion of it recently ex- | 


columns.  — rbot: 
‘Henry Lee Higginson, foster-father 


Berg is little known to Bostonians. ae oval AO fy nN 2k ae ¢ 
: he orchestra, would rejoice see nis 

‘Indeed, the school to which he be- | aa agi ao - vapors “ali LG + 
‘longs has been represented but work being carried on througn tic 
ong ; patrenage and generosity of the orches:- 


Bee . 
‘slightly on programs of the Boston j).°, srowing legion of. friends. 


Symphony Orchestra. Arnold Schon- Sr.. Koussevitzky has been careful tc 
the widels 


of his cosmopolitan audl- 
It would be unfair to charge him 
t with partiality toward any one national. 


g r 
LU 


_ berg’s earlier symphonic music has vary his programs to suit 
been played. Anton von Webern’s divergent tastes 
|\“Five Pieces” was submitted by Dr. ©Uers- 


_Koussevitzky a few years ago, but * se cnlbeggagtandegg at: . 8 pres 
ist group or with undue indulgence 


| ‘ently has ; 
poi nd htt eye a a the the moderns. Every student of esthetics 
fee ; knows that the life blood of art. is evo 


music of the apostles of the ewertn lution, a and chang 
‘tone scale. Those of us who have | i? Gan 
‘wanted to hear in America the tT M2 > 
works written by these Viennese for 
the stage nave been compelled to 
‘journey to Philadelphia, where we 
/have been permitted to listen to the 
“Gliickliche Hand” of Schonberg 
and the “Wozzeck” of Berg, under 
the direction of Mr. Stokowski. 
_ “Lulu” proves to be musically | 
‘closely related to those works. The 
suite stirs a desire to hear the opera, 
which should be popular, for the 
/12-tone scale surely holds no terrors 
tor those who have lived through the 
age of Stravinsky, Honegger and 
Prokofiev. This music, as heard in 
the concert hall, seems essentially 
dramatic, and singularly expressive 
of the situations it is associated with 
in the plot. Much of it is of great 
lyric beauty, and all of it is well and 
truly woven from authentic musical 
ideas. Olga Averino sang the Solo | 
voice parts with intelligence. 


Berg’s “Lulu” Suite 
From Koussevitzky 


. y) ° have the loyal assistance of a few; he has 
Viennese Master Ss Operatic = the active resistancé of many. In 
4 spite of Dr. Koussevitzky’s most ardent 
Music Notably P erformed efforts, i‘. example, the overwea 
majority of the musicians of the orches- 

tL Symp on Concert tra disliked Berg’s music from the start, 

RA. and distiked it perhaps even more at the 

By Moses Smit end.” ‘For them, indeed, it has not been 

Ahn. musi? ee al. but rathee the agonized 

uUsIc x ’ é creation of a master cra tsman gone mad, 

Apel ay paren pore Por In the light of these considerations the 

filled the program of yesterday | behavoir of yesterday’s audience during 
matinee’s symphony concert. to | and after the performance was surpris- 

be repeated tonight. Since Beethoven | *"8- A goodly portion was clearly intent 
died almost one hundred and eight years | 0” the tonal developments; another lis- 
ago, his music is aS much respected, re.|tened with at least as much attention as 
vered and loved today as some of it was! ?* would, dispose on the average new 
scorned, reviled and detested when he composition. Only a minority, it seemed, 
lived. As it was, Beethoven was favored ;8%V° more than occasional indication of 
by Vienna in comparison with that | restlessness or irritation. When the play- 
city’s treatment of Wolfgang Ama.-!©'§ had done and Dr. Koussevitzky had 
deus Mozart or Franz Peter Schu- | aid down his stick the applause, while 
hert. Now it is the turn of Berg 70t exactly deafening, Was still loud 
and his associates to feel the ful] ,encugh and persistent enough to warrant 
effect of Viennese neglect. And if Bere’s the inference that more than the soloist, 
“Wozzeck” has given him international Mme. Olga Averino, or the orchestral per- 
fame and created curiosity abroad for |tormers, Was receiving recognition. An 
subsequent creations of his Muse, he is appreciable amount of the greeting, it 
was reasonable to guess, was intended as 


known in a city like Boston less by his, Abad guile ; 
music than by his reputation of being /@" indication that the music had achieved 


one v3 —- atonalists’” who consort (its mark. 
with the Devil. | ‘ ' 
The performances of Beethoven’s Sec. | se. pore on, all — personal testament 
ond ‘‘Leonore”’ Overture, which began |°" iam eg ; tie. “ing such strange 
the concert, and of his Fifth Symphony, | 7 es Se a“ creates the widest diversity 
which ended it, may be put over promptly oO mpression on different listeners, no 
for discussion on another day. The im-|2”° should presume to speak except SOF | 
portant news of yesterday was the much himself, For me the outstanding fact of | 
anticipated Berg Suite out of his opera, Berg's music was its intelligibility. In-) 
telligible, granted, not so much to the’ 


“Tulu,’ a performance considerably post- : | 
poned from the date on which it was first head as to the heart—which is a kind of | 


scheduled. Nevertheless it remained the tontradiction in terms, But even this had 
first American presentation of the music, been unexpected, For the music of the 
—only Berlin and Prague, from available; Composers of the Schonberg school - had 
records, have previously heard it. In; hitherto, within our limited experience 
Vienna, the composer's native city, a| Seemed a curiously arbitrary assemblage 
single item of the suite, Lulu’s song, has} Of notes, possessing no meaning except 
been given: a performance with piano! for the initiated—and one questioned the 
accompaniment on the occasion of Berg’s| sincerity of these. But yesterday Ber . 
recent fiftieth birthday anniversary. Piers written according to the enti 
| ey lished and complicated princip] 

Boston may, therefore, be proud—or | tw E . p ples of the 
disgusted, some will say mover the nite system, spoke directly and 
terprise and open-mindedness of the con- Fatt hinr’s 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra. Jor | it yt eg Be cate go eth a oe 
ae or cb ie Schénberg school are technical patarete sine Ah rs ite See : 
still the subject of violent controversy, necessary, i , ; 
rather than of judicious give and take of to Se aniavedk See ie pti uapener 
opinion and taste, The music of a Stra-| ostinato, which is the second nt of the 
vinsky, if it be not liked, is at least tol-| of the suite. The drama is h movement 
erated; the composer has been willy-nilly | of tone as of illustration Tahita much 
Ant: ene in good musical company. Aj|the third movement, is an extra vdtenre, 
3erg must, however. fight hig way, OF/and most moving creation bob egeid 
have his friends fight for him. He may]|right name for it, since it senate: the 
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sang this almost incredibly difficult. song 
ng it superbly—we realized again 
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1 was possible by straight- mind. TN. 
ment. So, as Mme. Averino vibraph ne, * 
ployed with 
it. the beginning and end of the song of 
Ghe expressive pos of “colora|Lulu. 
i. ih Pantie aoe mertahia. was this| Perhaps the orchestrations as much as | 


si ress on for Lulu, passionately defend- any other single element, accounts for 


Bye: om ‘ fae 
To appreciate the significance of the 
‘ehoice ef theme for the fourth movement 

ariations, a knowledge of the story of 
he opera is necessary. But even with- 


ou : - such. knowledge the careful and sym- 


| * Tt. 
.? i 


. |the unexpected lack of strangeness and 
2 itude toward life. _/* harshness of the music. Even the “hor- 
rendous dissonance”. (as. Herbert Peyser 
calls it). just before the end, has sonor- 
ity; it is not mere noise. Then, too, we | 


are inclined to forget that the twelve- 


tone system permits other combinations 


pathetic listener admires the course of/ than only vorturing discords. ‘The theme 


: 


the variations, their apt orchestration 
and their pungent humors until the 
fi complete statement of the street- 


- It was the last movement, an adagio, 


which made the most powerful impres- 
sion, The quality of emotion is inti- 


” 


mately associated with the similar qual- 
ity in the story. There is an almost un- 


wee 


bearable pathos. in this music—pathos! Berg, after a period of labor resembling | 
‘and perhaps, resignation. It resembles,/in length that which he devoted to 


in this respect, certain pages of Wagner, 
and, even more, of Mahler (whom Berg 
worshipped). But it is also the speech 
of a new voice, the voice of a_ gifted, 
original and great composer. Suddenly— 


4 


‘as in the play—the mood is interrupted | 
by * the shocking orchestral shriek. Al- 


most before the listener has recovered 
the music comes to a quiet end. « « + 
‘Berg does not employ hysterics. 

Jt may be objected thatethis is theater- 
‘music, dependent on the story for its 


of the variations is quite tonal, in keep- 
ing with its origin; and the movement 
ends with a simple, respectable triad. 


—_———— 


The suite is, of course, incomplete at 
best, as excerpts from stage works usual- 
ly are, Naturally one’s thoughts turn to 
the possible operatic production of ‘‘Lulu,”’ 
which is even now being completed by 


“Wozzeck.” ‘The latter was played in 
America several years ago, it will be 


revalled. The “Lulu” Suite whets the’ 


appetite for the complete work. Bos- 


| 


) 


) 


ton, which is an operatic poorhouse fifty-' 


one weeks a year, is, of course, out of 
the question. So, too, is the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association of New York, 


even under a new management. But in. 
Philadelphia there have been enterprir’ g, 


cperatic promoters recently, with a great 
orchestra for beginning. It is not too 


‘emotional expressiveness. So, téo, was fantastic to imagine a first performance | 


agner’s music of the theater, yet none 


need hold a brief for Wagner's great-. 


of “Lulu” there. 
The performance of the suite-—to re- 


‘ness as a composer. Not-all his opera turn to yesterday’s concert—was one of 


slots and settings could prevent people, 


‘the high-water marks of the Boston Or- 
hearing his music, from calling him a, 


chestra under Dr. Koussevitzky. If the 


madman. It required half a century men disliked the music, they gave no 
before many listeners had so mastered |sign in actual performance. And those 


his language as to perceive that the, 
music intensifies the emotions and situa-*, 
tions in his dramas. It is plausible to. 


e similarly that it will take years 
, @ we have become familiar with 
Berg’s language and appreciate, accord- 
ingly, his tremendous musical stature. 


’ 
7 ‘ 


_ ‘That is why, I think, the first move- 
‘ment (which is so long as seemingly to 
overbalance the others) is so difficult to 


listeners who were able to make sense 
mes of what might easily have been non- 
senge are deeply in the debt of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, because of his illuminating and 
penetrating presentation of the music. 
As late as Wednesday, in rehearsal, the 


musical lines were insufficiently clear: 


the difficult ensemble had not been mas- 


‘tered. At yesterday’s performance there 


was no uncertainty; each detail was in 
exactly the correct place; and the broader 


at first hearing, Not even the for-: impression were unclouded. eyond 


mal outlines are clear, to-say nothing of, 
the technical details, Hearing it twice in: 
‘and having given some attention to the 
“written. score, I do not find it easy to 
integrate my impressions. Of this much 


‘Lam sure: The movement will gain, not 


lose, by renewed acquaintance, 
ae... feehn devices employed by 


he write in the twelve- 
it for the yt. 


these things, the performance had alter- 


inately emotional tautness and plasticity; 
rehearsal and in yesterday’s performance, |excitement and repose. The brief inter- 


ludes for the singer provided, further-| 


more, a most beautiful exhibit of the art 
of song (in a strange musical language) 
on the part of Mme. Averino, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


If Dr. Koussevitzky had, during the 
long and arduous preparation 0 this 


suite, any doubts about the worthwhile- 
ness of his undertaking, he has now 
of them. He 

| to Amer- 

usic is concerned— 


who. 
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Twentieth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 29, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 30, at 8:15 o'clock 


MoussORGSKY Prelude to ‘* Khovanstchina’”’ 


MoussorGsky Act III, ‘‘ Khovanstchina”’ 


Martha NADINE FEDORA 
Susanna Dora BosHOER 
Dosife STEPAN SLIEPOUSHKIN 
Shaklovity ALEXIS TCGHERKASSKY 
The Scrivener IvAN IVANTZOFF 


Tne Creciiia Society Cuorus (ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor) 


(First performances in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER A Siegfried Idyll 


WAGNER Prelude and Liebestod, “Tristan 
und Isolde”’ 

WAGNER Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger 
von Nirnberg”’ 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 


pay 





elaporate, ornamental style of old operatic |tion, which can be grasped more readily 
airs. Many have not forgotten, however, by the non-professional, is exceptionally 
that ornament in song had originally rich in color and withal economical in 
exactly the opposite effect to that toeffect. If Berg employs a saxophone 
which it was debased—had the effect of it is because no other instrument will 
heightening the emotion, coloring it more serve the particular purpose he has in 


bIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


intensely than was possible by straight- mind. The same may be said of the. 
forward statement. So, as Mme. Averino vibraphone, strokes on which are em- 
sang this almost incredibly difficult song ployed with ‘wondrous effectiveness at. 
—and sang it superbly—we realized again the beginning and end of the song of | 
the expressive possibilities of ‘“‘colora~ Lulu. fi ‘s ) 
tura’; realized how inevitable was this Perhaps the orchestrations as much 4s | 
expression for Lulu, passionately defend. any other single element, accounts for | 
ing her attitude toward life. the unexpected lack of strangeness and P 
-- == ‘harshness of the music. Even the “hor- is f th ‘Pp 

To appreciate the significance of the rendous dissonance” (as Herbert Peyser : WET Le YO2TAMME 
choice ef theme for the fourth movement Calls it) Just before the end, has sonor- | 
variations, a knowledge of the story of itv; it 1s not mere noise. Then, too, we 
the opera is necessary. But even with-| are inclined to forget that the twelve- 
out such knowledge the careful and sym- tone system permits other combinations | 
pathetic listener admires the course of than only vorturing discords. The theme | 
the variations, their apt orchestration of the variations is quite tonal, in keep- | ° : a _— 
Te their: pungent humoys. UOC ee eee ee ee eee ae ebin tka. | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 29, at 2:30 o’clock 
final, complete statement of the street- al 1 a Simple, respectable triad. | 
tune. | nee Sie | 

It was the last movement, an adagio,, The suite is, of course, incomplete at | | SAT YAV RVUENITIN \ wail F ; 
which made the most powerful impres- best, as excerpts from stage aris usual- | SAT URDAY E\ ENING, MARCH 30, at 8:15 0 clock 
sion. The quality of emotion is inti- ly are, Naturally one’s thoughts turn to 
mately associated with the similar qual- the possible operatic production of “Lulu,” 
ity in the story. There is an almost un- which is even now being completed by 
bearable pathos in this music—pathos Berg, after a period of labor resembling 
and perhaps, resignation. It resembles, pie length that which he _ devoted 
in this respect, certain pages of Wagner, “Wozzeck.” ‘The latter was played in | a \TTae sours re : - or ‘a 
and, even oe of Mahler (whom Berg; America several years ago, it will be : MoussorGskx . . , , Prelude to ‘*‘ Khovanstchina 
worshipped). But it is also the speech | recalled. The ‘‘Lulu” Suite whets the | 
of a new voice, the voice of 4a pete | onwente for the complete work.  Bos- 
‘original and great composer. Suddenly—!ton, which is an operatic poorhouse fifty- YUISS , , cL ore , ss 
| as ih the play—the mood is interrupted one weeks a year, is, of course, out of MoussORGSKY ' ' ; Act IT], ‘Khovanstchina 
by the shocking orchestral shriek. Al- the questiecn. So, too, is the Metropoli- 
most before the listener has recovered tan Opera Association of New _ York, Martha 
the music comes to a quiet end. . .« + even under a new management. But in | 
Berg does not employ hysterics. Philadelphia there have been enterprir’ g Susanna 

It may be objected thatethis is theaters cperatic promoters recently, with a great Dasté ; ‘ 
music, dependent on the story for its orchestra for beginning. It is not too osife STEPAN SLIEPOUSHKIN 
emotional expressiveness. So, too, was fantastic to imagine a first performance “p97 . at 
Waegener’s music of the theater, yet none of ‘‘Lulu” there. | Shaklovity ALEXIS I CHERKASSKY 
need hold a brief for Wagner’s great- The performance of the suite-—to re- ee ee a Ae oe y 
ness as a composer. Not all his opera turn to yesterday’s concert—was one of | Lhe Scrivenen IVAN IVANTZOFF 
plots and settings could prevent people, the high-water marks of the Boston Or-| oan . 
hearing his music, from calling him a chestra under Dr. Koussevitzky. If the | HE CECILIA SocireTy CHORUS (ARTHUR FIEDLER Conductor) 
madman. It required half a century men disliked the music, they gave no | ‘ . ) 
before many listeners had so mastered ‘sign in actual performance. And those | (hirst performances in Boston) 
his language as to perceive that the. listeners who were able to make sense | 
music intensifies the emotions and situa- out of what might easily have been non-| 
tions in his dramas. It is plausible to sense are deeply in the debt of Dr. Kous- INTERN = . 
argue similarly that it will take years sevitzky, because of his illuminating and | : ' _ MISSION 
before we have become familiar with penetrating presentation of the music, | 
Berg’s language and appreciate, accord- As late as Wednesday, in rehearsal, the | . 
ingly, his tremendous musical stature. musica] lines were insufficiently clear: | WAGNER . ; ; A Siegfried Idvll 

— the difficult ensemble had not been mas:-| ; C Y 

That is why, I think, the first move- tered. At yesterday’s performance there | W 
ment (which is so long as seemingly to , Was no uncertainty; each detail was in| ! AGNER ; ‘ | : : 
overbalance the others) is so difficult to exactly the correct nines: and the broader | | Prelude and Liebestod, “Tristan 
grasp at first hearing, Not even the for-;:impression were  unclouded. Beyond | 


to 


NADINE FEDORA 
DorA BOSHOER 


. | : und Isolde” 
imal outlines are clear, to say nothing of | these things, the performance had alter: | 
px aki ep details. Hearing it twice in | nately emotional tautness and plasticity; | : Winsiee 
rehearsal and in yesterday’s performance, |excitement and repose. The brief inter- d D ; ! r TY . ° 
and having given some attention to the !ludes for the singer provided, further: : Prelude to Die Meistersinger 
written score, I do not find it easy to|more, a most beautiful exhibit of the art von Nurnberg” 
integrate my impressions. Of this much!of song (in a strange musical language) C 
I am sure: The movement will gain, not !on the part of Mme. Averino. 


lose, by renewed acquaintance, | «ie Dr. Koussevitzky had, during the 

BI nie ee ig Retage Sy employed by | long and arduous preparation of this TI 

erg an ose who write in the twelve- | suite, any doubts about the worthwhile- ‘The works to : 

yo system fg Mo yg cage for the analyt-|ness of his undertaking, he has now SS oh aka at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
ical musician, but none for the listening |every right to be relieved of them. He ‘Own Music Collection of the B ibrar 

public. ‘Inevitably,, however, one makes |has introduced to Boston—and to Amer: oston Public Library one week before 
allusion to the extaordinary craftsman- j|\jica, so far as this music is concerned— the concert 
Ship of these pages, as if to justify one’s | a composer of the first rank, whose speech 
estimate of Berg’s genius. The orchestra- ‘shall yet be understood by those who 


‘scoff at it now. 





SYMPHONY'‘€ONUEKL = = “Inthe present sistance: the music 

ston S hony orchestra gave|that we heard yesterday is singwariy 

‘the 20th, of the regular concerts yeS-|beautiful, in its dignity, its power of 
‘terday afternoon in Symphony hall, Dr.|characterization and its subtlety. One's’ 
-Koussevitzky conducted. The Cecilia|thanks are first due to Dr, Koussevitzky | 
‘Society (Arthur Fiedler, director), as-|for producing it and for his sensitive | 
‘sisted and the following soloists: Na-|conducting. Secondly, the singers were 
‘dine Fedora, Dora SBoshoer, Stepanjexcellent. Nadine Fedora took the role 
Sliepoushkin, Alexis Tcherkassky, Ivan|of Martha and sang her lovely song of 
Ivantzoff. The program was as follows: remorse and confession with effective 
Moussorgsky ‘ORY tchina” | #nd sympathetic beauty. She was ably 
Wa ple cleats gma or aga seconded by Dora Boshoer, as Susanna. 
‘A Siegfried Idyll: Prelude and Liebestod yessrs, Sliepoushkin, Tcherkassky and 
| from “Tristan und Isolde:” Prelude to | Tvantzoff all sang admirably. No doubt 
' “Pie Meistersinger von Nurnberg Fe brea Phyl all in all to them. At 
_ Moussorgsky’s “Khovanstchina wT east they sang it with conviction and 
had a long struggle to get a hearing) tnusiasm. If the chorus of the Ce- 
on the operatic stage, although Rimsky-" cilia Society is hardly Russian, it nev- 
Korsakov started work on the mass of ‘ertheless. sang well yesterday. ‘This, the 
material that constituted this opera im-, third of Dr. Koussevitzky’s ventures into 
mediately after Moussorgsky’s nage opera on the concert stage, may be pro- 

Nearly a thousand bars or enough for | 4 3 complete success. 

another opera had to be discarded in ® , 
Sener to wets a workable dramatic ver- The last half of the concert was de 
sion. Moussorgsky had become £0 in- yoted to Wagner, an extraordinary con- 
terested in the vepcigh ety ey oe trast to the music of Moussorgsky. All 
times, in the ritual of the elievers ; : 7 h 
and in the characters that he finally of it was thoroughly familar a une 
had more material than he could use. audience, which expressed great ap- 
He was constrained, for example, ‘0 pyroval. The orchestra played splen- 
leave out a scene In the German quar- qidly | a 
ter of Moscow which he had intro- Next week the orchestra will be away. 
duced in order to give life to the char- gn April 12 and 13, David Stanley 
acter of Emma. Smith will conduct his “Epic Poem. 
We had the advantage last year in wr, Burgin will conduct the rest of 
New York of hearing a performance of the program, with Walter Gieseking as 
“Khovanstchina,” by the Russian Opera soloist in the second Rachmaninoff 
Company, some of whose cast sang in. piano concerto. Roussel’s Symphony in 
the third act yesterday in Symphony qG minor and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Intro- 
hall. The dramatic action of the whole qyction and Wedding March from “Le 

opera is perhaps diffuse, although each Coq d’Or,” are listed. A. W. W. 


scene is marvellously characterized and yr A 
conceived by itself. Offhand one pene SYMPHONY HALL 
have supposed that a single act would ; . 
not go well on the concert stage, which Boston Symphony Orchestra 
merely proves how shrewd and intelli- : ae ~ 
gent was Dr. Koussevitzky’s judgment. After conta Gretavon, 
For yesterday’s performance was ad- Program for the symphony f te 
mirable from every point of view. The |this week emerged devoted ha - 
/music lost none of its magic by being |Moussorgsky, half to Wagner. 1 
transplanted in this fashion, though |Koussevitzky conducted the first per- 
undoubtedly the action would have been formance in Boston of the third act 
clearer on the stage. There is small from the former’s opera “Khovant- 
chance that we shall ever, here in cchina.” in which an array of soloists 
Boston, be able to see the opera 48 aN\and the Cecilia Society chorus as- 
opera. So Dr. Koussevitzky’s experi- ‘sisted. The part of Martha was taken 
ment was well worth the trouble. iby Nadine Fedora, the other roles 
Rimsky-Korsakov has been much} J - D Bos- 
abused for the liberties he tc ith as follolws: Susanna, by Dora bos 
: e TLCS ook with | ad : b St Sliepoush- 
Moussorgsky’s musical and highly orig- ‘hoer; Dosife, by ‘Atos! Fahavkas- 
inal ideas. in the case of “Boris Go- Kin; Shaklovity by Alexis icherka 
dounov” the scores of both versions are Sky; the Schrivener by: Ivan Ivan- 
available for inspection. Rimsky-Kor- tzoff. 
sakov was, indeed, rather smug where ‘The concert began with the beauti- 
it came to both the habits in later life ful prelude to the opera, the only 
and the technical accomplishments as a part of the work familiar here. Dr 
composer of Moussorgsky. He often de- Koussevitzky’s reading was superla- 
clared that Moussorgsky was “unre- tively sensitive, and the ending was 
stained and wanton in his modula- \cjothed with almost incredible pianis- 
tions” and he objected to rows of empty ‘simi from the virtuosi of the Boston 
pare ape fifths, ae! whatever the Symphony 
virtues of argument where “Boris” is ; 
concerned, he has made the only avail-| Whatever pool ng ncn for oe 
able, working edition of “Khovan- against concert . performances | 4 
Sstchina,” and one must always be scenes from opera, the first requisite 
grateful for his sincere and untiring ef- for a successful performance lies in 
forts to make Moussorgsky’s music the music itself. Either intellectual 
known. interest or emotional power must be 


in the foreground, otherwise the ab- | 


sence of theatrical atmosphere and 
trappings is felt most keenly. These 
elements are present in the acts from 
“The Valkyr” and “Siegfried,” which 
Dr Koussevitzky presented so mem- 
orably here. But the involved story 
of “Khovantschina,” its numerous 
characters and incidents, its view- 
‘points and its feelings so remote from 
the present and so lacking in univer- 
sality, tend to dissipate whatever 
power lies in the music itself. 

The soloists all sang well in what 
was evidently Russian; the choristers 
likewise distinguished themselves 
employing the English tongue; Dr 
Koussevitzky’s interpretation bore 
the commendable qualities of his 
art, and the orchestra maintained its 
usual standard. It is no disparage- 
ment to this admirable performance, 
therefore, that the third act of ‘“Kho- 
vantschina” did not move one deeply’, 
but merely stimulated interest in the 
score, because it was unfamiliar and 
because Moussorgsky wrote it. There 
are some passages of the sombre 
beauty and half-barbaric force pro- 
verbially associated with Moussorgs- 
ky. And there are interludes of dry 
though ingeniously fashioned recita- 
tive for the soloists. The place to 
hear this music is undoubtedly the 
opera house. Under Such conditions 
only can it be justly appreciated. 
| Wagner occupied the space after 
intermission with the “Siegfried 
Idyll,” the Prelude and Love-Death 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” and the 
Prelude to “The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg.” These old favorites in- 
variably warm heart and ears. The 
audience apparently thought so, for 
upon them they bestowed most ap- 
plause. Conservatives may have been 
troubled, however, by Dr Kousse- 
vitzky’s over-emphasis of the inner 
volces—particularly the brass—and 
his slow tempi in the “Idyll” and the 
Tristan” excerpts. 

The orchestra goes to New York 


during the week to come. The next . 


“regular” concerts will be April 12 ‘consummate embodiment to this theory 


and 13. David Stanley Smith will be 


i 


Moussoresky’s | 
Last Opera to 


Symphony Hall 


Third Act of “‘Khovanstchina”’ 
In First Boston Hearing 


at Symphony Concerts 


R. KOUSSEVITZKY never ceases 

to proffer. new wonders to his 
Symphony audiences in the way 

of novel musical items. While 
Symphony goers still cherish the experi- 
ences of Stravinsky’s visit and Dr. Kous- 
sevisky’s performance of excerpts from 
“Lulu,” the men of the orchestra, assisted 
by soloists from the Art of Musical Russia 
and the Cecilia Society, are occu- 
pied in preparing a new premiere for 
Boston—the third act of Moussorgsky’s 
five-act opera, “‘Khovanstchina,” which 
has never, astonishine to relate, been 
given in this eity. This act will be pre- 
ceded by the Introduction to the opera 
and will be followed, after the intermis- 
sion, by a group of Wagnerian excerpts. 
“Khovanstchina’’ was the last Mous- 
sorgsky’s monumental operas and in many 
respects represents «x point cf culmina- 
tion in the realization of the shert-lived 
tussian’s operatic ideals. In 1876, apro- 
pos of this music drama in a letter to 
Stassov, the literary amanuensis of the 
Russian “Five,” Moussorgsxy wrote, ‘I 
am at work on kumain sveech. With 
great pains I have achieved a type of 
melody evolved from speech. JI have 
succeeded in merzing recitative into 
melody. . .’ One need scarcely in- 
quire for a more concise and ¢é.uthvcrita- 
tive statement of this music-makers op- 
eratic credo. And it was in ‘Khovan- 
stchina’”’’ that he was to give final and 


of a melodious soneg-speech which was 


suest-conductor of his “Epic Poem.” | neither, a stylized recitative, hor classi- 


The remainder of the program will 
be conducted by Richard Burgin, and 
consists of Rachmaninoff’s second 
Piano Concerto (Walter Gieseking, 
sOloist); the Second Symphony of 
Roussel, and the Introduction and 
Wedding March from Rimsky-Korsa- 
‘ovs “The Golden Cock.” CG W. D. 


‘cal melody (which the compvser styled 


“obsolete’’), nor the glorified accompanied 
recitative or arioso of Wagner, with its 
elaborate symphonic background. 
Probably as part of his aim to reflect 
the vernacular in his vocal line, Mous- 
sorgsky invariably chose librettos in 
which the folk figure. Nowhere are the 
latter more predominant and of greater 
significance than in ‘“Khovanstchina.” 
Here they are almost always in the fore- 
sround, participate in a body as actual 
characters (rather than as passive look- 
ars-on, aS in the Greek drama), and now 
and again sing those precious modal 
choruses, which are of even greater im-. 
portance than in “Boris.” : 
The folk in this opera are the Old Be- 
lievers of the late seventeenth century, | 
who support Ivan Khovansky in a plot 





FADED TEXT 


0 nots 2, Seeepenine ot he mt) Another Opera 
Program from 
Koussevitzky 


he 
| are seen to pass through t 
ee of the Streltsy (or wipe Shy] 
military deferiders), singing can ae 
One of their number, Martha, pein vig ot 
fore the Khovansky house to lame 7 
drew’s unfaithfulness to her, in foes t ri 
of folk origin, which has become tam of 
in Moussorgsky’s setting. Susan, i 
fanatic Believer, upbraids Martha peal 
this irreverent display of passion on re 
part of a religious devotee, when 


saintly Dositheus, leader of ne Seer Unfamiliar Moussorgsky aiid 
enters to bring peace between | yor ; j 
Later the Boyard, cooper ogy EO hl ee Repert oire Wagner Fill 
covered alone, in a toucnin: 

an end of the political conflicts. A er? The ymphony Cannoet 

of Streltsy come upon the stage, ‘0 : 

lowed by their irate wives who og iP ~{53 

them of being drunkards. During a3 he rT tt 4 

strife, a messenger reports that Peter y Moses & 

has subdued a large contingent of ray PY as 
men. The Streltsy seek the advice 0O 

Khovansky, who can recommend only 


Moussorgsky never quite meanes 
“hovanstchina,” nor did he have tne 


opportunity to orchestrate the work oa the music from Moussorgky’s “Ishovanst- | 
fore his death. It eget ated variea,” china’ that constitutes the first part of | 

. ++ * ed . 4 ] . , . i 
veterate ‘“nourriture of the this week’s symphony program. Thus | 


Rimsky-Korsakov (whose facile pen few 
composers from Dargomijsky onw 


MTER changing his mind at least | 

twice Serge Koussevitzky finally | 
submission to the will of the Tsar. settled upon Waegnerian ex. | 
cerpts With which to round out | 


ard the list becomes entirely operatic, with | 
succeeded in evading) to add the finish- the single exception of Wagner's “Sieg-| 


inz touches and bring out this opera in fried Idyl’—and the latter, though writ- | 
1882. In this version it will be given here. ten as an independent work, is intimately | 


’ 


Much ink has been spilt over Rimsky’s} associated with the “Ring.” Wagner and 
orchestration, but aS yet no satisfactory ' Moussorgsky; the comparisons and con- 
version has appeared to replace it, | trasts are tempting. Poles apart in their 
though the State Music Publishers of music and in their characters, yet pos- 
Moscow are scheduled to Issue, In their! sessing striking, important similarities. 
complete Moussorgsky edition this year,! Contemporaries, both ardent nationalists, 
an authentic restoration by Assafi€ev | both musical revolutionaries in their dif- 
(alias Igor Glebov) modelled after the’ ferent ways, both vastly influencing the 
instrumentation of “Boris.” Paul Lamm,] subsequent history of opera—the paral- 
the distinguished editor of this complete’! jels might be continued. And, when all 
edition, has pointed to serious deletions | is said they were the two most powerful 


' 
; 
' 
; 


in Rimsky’s version. The latter's teM-; musical forces in the second half of the | 
dency has been to diminish the ImpoOr-' nineteenth century. In Wagner's case | 


tance of the folk masses. “In the third} this has long been a truism. But Mous- 
act,” for instance, wrote Lamm several! sorgsky’s star is still in the ascendant. 
years ago in Anbruch, “ Rimsky-Horsa- | 
kov’s treatment of the Streltsy women = ner on the current program there is noth- 
. . is insufficiently worked out. This; ing new to say. In their performance, 
incident gains in expression by th€! powever. at vesterday’s matinee concert 


| v9 + a 4 . 7 is = 
restoration of the song of the irate wife.” '! py. Koussevitzky was in a happier vein 


. = . i : : , r : 
Although the dissenters, since the first; than customarily in his Wagnerian ex: | 


diatribes of the Diaghilev group about} oursions. Perhaps the Prelude to ‘Tris: 
1918, have been, perhaps, somewhat: tan” was still too slow-paced, and the 
severe on Rimsky, w ose intentions were; ecstasies of the Love-Death more intel- 
certainly noble, it is no less true that he | lectual than emotional (Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
is by nature quite removed from Mous:- cooi approach to this music is in extraor- 
sorgsky; and this disparity remains qinary contrast to his manner with other 
apparent in the Score. Critics have found composers). Perhaps similar objections 
Eis Work more operatic than Boris. might be made, less emphatically, to his 
But perhaps it would be better to reserve ‘version of the “Idyl.” But in the Prelude 
such a statement until an adequate com-j +) «pie Meistersinger,’’ which closed the 
parison has been made pti the . concert, he was sympathetic beyond pre- 
Rimsky version, and the re out to | vious recollection. The tempo was right 
appear, created by one who has com: | ang it was firmiy maintained with mc 
‘¢ Mous-! Variations other than those which are 
ideal of recreating the authentic . ij either explicit or implicit in the score. 
sorgsky. A. V. Be ‘Throughout tha TWaenarion half of the 


Concerning the selections from Wag: | 


program the orchestral balance was 
ter than it has been in the past. The 


have been extremely limited preparation, 


was exceptional. 


———— 


It is well known, of course, that the 


form in which we hear much of Mous- 


sorgsky’s music is the revision of Rimsky-— 


Korsakov, not the original of the com- 


poser. Much has been written about 
Rimsky’s editing—mostly in condemna- 
tion. ‘“‘Khovanstchina”’ shows Rimsky’s 
hand the most clearly, since it was left 
in a sadly incomplete state by its com- 


poser. The editing, cutting and orches- | 


tration of Rimsky can be ascertained by 
the historically and analytically minded 
with no great difficulty. Most listeners, 
however, are concerned only with what 
they hear. Merely as a reminder, how- 
ever, it might be well to identify some of 
Moussorgsky’s work, especially’ this 
‘Khovantschina,’ with the hyphenating 
Rimsky. One ought also to remember 
that the orchestration is Rimsky’s—and 
sounds so. 


the text in what seemed like most sing- 
able Russian, The chorus, ‘meanwhile, 
crchestral playing, in spite of what must ||was sing ing in what may have been a 

good English translation, but was far 
from perfect in the placement of strong 
and weak syllables. The juxtaposition of 
the two Jlanguages, needless to say, did 


not increase jllusion. 


exert the expected spell throughout was 


the obvious fact that it was written for 


accompaniment to a drama, not to be 
sung and played on a concert stage. 
Yet we have seen, in Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
presentations of acts from ‘‘Walktire’’ 
and “Siegfried” that this obstacle is by 
“no means insurmountable. It is equally 


; 


plausible to argue that the first and sec- | 
ond acts constitute musical as well as | 


dramatic preparation for the mood of the 
third—but, again, the same thing is even 


more applicable to the case of the third! 


act of “Siegfried,’’ wherein Wagener 
makes complicated musical allusions to 
much that has gone before in the pre- 


The Prelude to “Khovanstchina” has Ceding dramas of the “Ring.” 


been played here several times during 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s regime. At his sen- 
sitive hands, moulding the orchestral 
urits to his will, it has become familiar to 
us aS a mood-picture. tarely has the 
Boston Orchestra played more beautifully 
than it did in vesterday’s performance 


of the Prelude. One must also single out | 


the hauntingly poetic horn-plaving of 
Willem Valkenier toward the end. His 


tone was the barest whisper, yet clear, | 


/ 
’ 


sustained and true. ‘The gradual fading: | 


out of the string tone was another mar- 
vel, 

Thus the stage was set for the first 
s0ston performance of an act from 
“I< hovanstchina’’—in this instance, the 
third act. And set, on the whole, rather 


fortunately, for the Prelude is meant to! 


precede the first act, which has the 
same scene as the third. And by the 
composer’s Own word it is a preparation 
for the scene more than for the action. 
The music of this third act, as heard in 
vesterday’s performance, partly carried 
out the promise of the Prelude, but not 
entirely. There was no question that a 


| 
| 
| 


This much seemed certain: the perform- | 
ance was not at fault.” Dr. Koussevitzky 


Was at the top of his bent. revealing to 


our ears music for which, like any Rus- | 


Sian, he has an especial fondness. “His 
Virtues as operatic conductor were the 
Same as he displayed in the Wagner per- 
tormances earlier in the season and last 
season; plus the additional sympathy hat 
he would naturally have with Moussorgs- 


ently flawless. The solo singing was by 
no means flawless; but it was al- 
Ways intelligent in the style, and 


! 
ky The orchestral playing was re 


/€motionally sincere. In the case of 


scme of the measures that Nadine | 


| Fedora sang—-as Martha—and most of the 


, 


: 
| 


masterful and original composer was at! 


work. There were evocative pages that 
only Moussorgsky could have written. as, 
for example, the monologue of Shaklovitv 


(admirably sung yesterday by Alexis; 


Teherkassky). Or the chorus of Streltsi 
-——coarse and drunken: described in 
Mcussorgsky’s vital music. This chorus 
| and other sections of the act recalled in- 
evitably “‘Boris Godunov.’ 

The style, as has been pointed out, 
varies considerably from that of ‘‘Boris.”’ 
|Musical declamation yields to melody. 
|How successfully Moussorgsky matched 
ee words with his vocal line only those 
i\conversant with Russian can say. “In 
|yesterday’s performance the five princi- 
|pal singers delivered their portions of 


measures allotted to Mr. Teherkassky, | 
the singing had its own beauty. Finally, 


}the Cecilia Society Chorus, trained by 


Arthur Fiedler, was beyond reproach: 
and gave, on the whole, the best vocal 
exhibition in its recent history. Its ren- 
dering of the choral ending of the act, 
ler which Moussorgsky wrote match- 
less music, will not soon be forgotten. 
The aforementioned reservations con- 
cerning Moussorgsky’s musie are, it 
must be explained, personal. Yester- 
day’s audience, as a whole, was clearly 
unqualilfied in its enjoyment of the per- 


‘formance which it applauded with great 


vigor. The volume of applause for the 
other numbers on the program was also 
above the average. With no facetious or 
ironic implication one may say that this 
was an audience’s day. 


Another reason why the music, subtly 
compelling much of the time, failed to. 
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RUSSIAN 
“OPERA BY 
_ SYMPHONY 


——— anand 


, dh (932 
Chorus and Soloists in 
“K hovanstchina s 


Third Act 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


On the eve of a week of opera Dr. 
Koussevitzky is offering at the Sym- 
phony concerts of this week-end an 
operatic programme, the focal point 
of which is the third act of Moussorg- 
sky’s “Khovanstchina,” with Russian 
solo singers and the chorus of the 
Cecilia Society assisting. 

RUSSIAN AND WAGNER 

Before this concert version of this 
third act, hitherto unheard of here, Dr, 


Koussevitzky sets the Prelude to the 
opera that depicts the coming of dawn 


over the Red Square in Moscow, an, 


agreeable bit of tone-painting already 


familiar in Symphony hali, while the | 
remainder of his list falls to Wagner: | 
the “Siegfried Idyll,” the ‘Tristan’ | 
Prelude and Love-Death and the Pre- | 


lude to “‘Die Meistersinger.’’ 


The invariable comment upon opera 


im concert form is that the auditor, al- 
ready familiar with the look of things 
upon the stage, can recreate the scene 
in his imagination, at the same time 
giving to the music a degree of atten- 
tion not always possible in the theatre. 
Few in yesterday’s audience, however, 
could have had a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the opera that Moussorgsky 


worked upon when he had completed 
the far greater “Boris Godunov,” al- 
though it has been performed no far- 
ther away than New York no longer 


ago than last month. 


¥ 


hit Needs Stage Picture 


No doubt those portions of the music | 
which yesterday seemed yobuogepageside 
and uninteresting, if any music Dy 
Moussorgsky may be called character- 
less, would assume significance in a 
theatre, where there would also re | 
scenery, action and the brave color of 
Russian dress to fill the eye and thus | 
assist the ear. 

Although heard yesterday at an ob- : 
vious disadvantage it could be discerned 
that the music of this third act is often | 
in Moussorksky’s highly individual and 
picturesque vein. There 1S a solemn 
impressiveness, a sense of characteriza-~ 
tion, not only of personalities but of 
time and place. Yet though it has these 
merits, the music even at its best, lacks 
something of the vividness, the saliency 
of that of ‘‘Boris,’’ it evinces less of 
what common parlance (érms Inspira~ 
tion. As with ‘‘Boris,”’ the score of 
| “Khovantschina” Was edited and re- 
| scored, much of indeed actually orches- 
‘trated for the first time,’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and the instrumentation its- 
self. as is ever the case with Rimsky, 
| is an unfailing delight to the ear. 
| 
| 
; 
| 


Of Russian History 


In plot ‘‘Khovantschina,”’ like ‘“Beris,’ 
is historical, and to an even greater | 
degree is it the drama ol a people, a 
Of DEPSors: Specificklly it deals wi ; 
a struggle between an old and @ ne ~ 
Russia in the Lith: century, and if se S 
with the collective suicide on a funeral 
pyre of the religious die-hards. Chere 
was, a good deal of the feeling, as the 
thitd act progressed yesterday, that 
one was receiving a lesson 1n Russian 
history with musical accompaniment, 
an improving experience, no doubt, but 
mot always an engrossing one. | 

The solo singers, Nadine Iedora, Dora 


Boshoer, Stepan Sliepoushkin, Alexis i 


Teherkassky and Ivan Ivantzoff were 
ac home in their respective parts; the 
chorus, trained by Arthur Fiedler, made 
the most of the opportunities provided 
for it by a master of choral writing. 
It and the orchestra, indeed, were more 
intriguing to hear than the solo parts. 


“Meistersinger” Prelude 


There was hearty applause yesterday 
for Moussorgsky’s music, but the heart- 
iest of all was for the ‘‘Meistersinger” 
Prelude. And it may be suggested that 
those of yvesterday’s and this evening’s 
audiences who also hear the opera next 
Friday night had better accept Dr. 
IKoussevitzky’s stirring performance as 
the most satisfactory introduction to lit. 

Not only does no opera company 
hoast such an orchestra as the Boston 
Symphony, but, as will inevitably be 
the case next Friday at our Opera 
House, Wagner’s greatest piece of in- 
strumental music will be heard to the 
distracting accompaniment of banging 
seats, whispered interrogations, and the 
will-o’-the-wisp flashlights of the ushers. 


———— neal 


SYMPHONY “FRIENDS” 


HOLD FIRST MEETING 


Taft and Warren Speak at 
Gathering Her 
2 


The Society of the “Frf€nds of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra” held a 
first meeting in Symphony Hall yes- 


chairman, presided, and read a fre- 
port of the progress of the society. 
Bentley W. Warren, president of the 
board of trustees of the Orchestra, 
also addressed the gathering. 

The “Friends of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra” was organized this 
season, and is composed of those who 
have this year contributed financially 
to the Orchestra. 

Mr. Taft stated in his report that 
contributions from the “Friends” 
thus far total $62,000. This leaves a 
balance of $28,000 to be paid toward 
the deficit of about $90,000. The so- 
clety at present numbers 1400 mem- 
bers, 1200 of whom live in Greater 
Boston. Nearly 200 persons in New 
York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Providence and other cities 
which the Orchestra visits on _ its 
tours, constitute the remaining mem- 
bers. 

Mr Warren dwelled enthusiastically 
upon the response of the new or- 
ganization, likewise speaking briefly 
of the obligations of the trustees to 
ithe Orchestra and the City of Bos- 

ton. He touched upon the history of 
the Boston Symphony and paid trib- 
ute to the late Maj Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson’s noble service in founding 
and maintaining the Orchestra for 
many years. 

After a period of discussion by 
members of the “Friends,” resolu- 
tions were passed, chief among them 
One making the society a permanent 
| organization, with Mr Taft continuing 
/as_ chairman. 

Dr Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
/'made a short speech from the stage 
/aiter the business meeting, congratu- 
lating the society and its officers, and 
| the board of trustees. He then led 
‘some of the string players in music 
| by Hande], Arensky and Mozart. Tea 


| was later served in the foyer of Sym- 
‘phony Hall. 
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Koussevitzky Averts 


Panig at Car giv Hall 
conttht ms 2,000 When 
Smoke Disturbs Symphony 


(Reprinted from yesterday’s late ediions) 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


nipped an incipient panic Thursday 
night when smoke filled the audito- 


‘Tium in Carnegie Hall, where more 
than 2,000 persons had assembled for 
the final evening concert of the or- 
| chestra. 


terday afternoon. Edward A. Taft, ' 


The smoke was from an incinerator 
chute, on the Fifty-sixth Street side of 
the building, which had become choked 
With smoldering refuse. It became 
noticeable just at the end of the inter- 
mission and drifted across the hall in 
eddies and waves which caused a good 
many of those in the audience to stare 
aloft nervously. A woman or two gave 
half-stifled shrieks as they caught 
sight of the growing clouds and several 
persons began to leave their seats. Mr. 
Koussevitzky turned around, facing 
the audience with the air of a man 
vexed at an interruption. 

“Sit down!” he commanded sharply. 
“Everything is all right.” 

He swung about briskly and signaled 
the musicians to start. With the first 
bars of music, those who had been on 
the verge of making for the aisles 
sank back in their seats. The pro- 


gram went forward smoothly. 


At the close of the concert the au- 
dience remained for several seconds 
applauding the cool and decisive con- 
ductor who had saved them from 
panic. When they left the hall at 
10:40 o’clock firemen were still at work 
at the incinerator chute. 
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There was rea- 
since this per- 
th th 


My 


of the breath-taking 


mg experiences that a lover of or- 


be estral music can have today. For 


if you have not heard Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony do this 


c¢ in their own incomparable 
, you have not heard the 


{It may be said indeed that Ravel 
|is fortunate, because he has heard 


‘this conductor and this orchestra 


play his ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe,” and 
that is a fortune such as older mas- 
ters never had. They never had 


it because in periods prior to 


| 


Ravel’s; there were no such orches- 
tras and no such standards of vir- 
tuoso conducting as there are to- 
day. To the virtuoso orchestras 
of this time, and the reckless mas- 
tery of such conducting as was 
heard on this occasion the ‘“‘Daph- 
nis and Chloe’’ interpretation, a 
chef d’oeuvre of the Boston band 
and its present chief, is one of the 
gupremie testimonials. ; 
' The modern masterpiece of the 
afternoon was Sibelius’s Seventh 
phony, a wonder of another 
- There can hardly be a purer 
In the past music of the 
apuntal age, composed in set 
forms, has been most often referred 
to as ‘‘pure,’’ ‘‘absolute,”’ or what- 
ever approximate title we have for 
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Here is a singular unity of all mu- 
sical materials, and fusion of all 
the methods. The work seems on 
the one hand a summit and syn- 
thesis of the composer’s knowledge, 
and on the other hand a most im- 
pressive return to a simplicity that 
art so largely has lost. A scale, 
or a plain chord, given a clear and 
transparent color by the string 
choir alone, may be presented. 
Thereafter a single voice-part, or a 
new entering voice may create a 
dissonance, so simple when ex- 
‘amined in score that on paper you 
would marvel at the effect for the 
ear, but extraordinarily momentous 
and significant. All this creates 
the effect of a spaciousness, and 
calm ebb and flow of sonorities 
akin to those of nature. | 

The instrumental resources arise 
from a a similar plainness and 
economy of means. The string 
choir, some modestly introduced 
wind instruments or, long with- 
held, the noble entrance of the 
brasses, bring to completion a cli- 
max which is neither sudden nor 
feverish. The same thing is true 
of the rhythms, so natural, varied 
and powerful. Out of the atmos- 
phere comes this symphony, and 
into the atmosphere it returns, but 
the one who has listened attentive- 
ly has been permitted to behold a 
secret of the universe. 

We do not know how other con- 
ductors interpret this symphony. 
We have only heard Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky do it, and it is a remarkably 
satisfactory experience. Schumann’s 
D minor symphony was played with 
special phrasing and for three 


movements at a slower pace than is | 


customary. There was in it less of 
Florestan fand more of Eusibius 
than most conductors put there. 
This threw into the greater relief 
the joyous, glowing finale. Mr. 
Koussevitzky met the problems of 
the instrumentation in his own way, 
making as much of inner parts as 
was consistent with the essential 
simplicity of the music, allowing 
time for the phrases to foliate from 
the instruments in ways that could 
raise discussion of detail, but speak- 
always as one poet to ther. It 
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Twenty-first Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 12, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 1 3, at 8:15 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


D. S. SMITH Ay eee . Epic Poem, Op. 55 


(Conducted by the Composer) 
[ First Performances] 


ROUSSEL 


ALLEGRO VIVO 
ADAGIO 
VIVACE 


ALLEGRO CON SPIRITO 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMA ; 
NINOFF Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 


in C-minor, Op. 18 
I. ALLEGRO MODERATO 


Il. ADAGIO SOSTENUTO 
III. ALLEGRO SCHERZANDO 


Rimsky-Korsakov Introduction and Wedding 


March from “Le Cog d’Or”’ 


SOLOIST 
WALTER GIESEKING 


(Baldwin Piano) 


The works to be 


i played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 


rown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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BHO QUO fil wy! om Symphony in G minor, Op. 42 
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aky Gives a Notable Performance Here of 
Seyenth Symphony of Sibelius. — 


} dng PY OLIN DOWNES. 


ng which for the most part 
can only be described in superla- 
tives, and one of the most effective 
programs given here of late months, 
marked hte final New York concert 
of the season by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conductor, yesterday after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Koussevitzky repeated the 
suite, ‘‘Tombeau de Couperin’ of 
Ravel, which he had performed the 
preceding evening. There was rea- 
son for his doing so, since this per- 
formance, with the sheer virtuosity 
of the orchestra, especially of the 
woodwinds, is the acme of elegance 
and style and tonal beauty. At the 
end of the concert was more Ravel, 
the Ravel of the second suite from 
‘‘Daphnis and Chloe,’’ which is one 
of the breath-taking and exhilarat- 
ing experiences that a lover of or- 
chestral music can have today. For 


‘if you have not heard Koussevitzky 
‘and the Boston Symphony do this 


harmony; and in which the har- 
monic bodies themselves expand 
and change in a most mysterious 
and fluid manner their shapes—as 
clouds or waters might interchange 
shapes and currents. 

Here is a singular unity of all mu- 
sical materials, and fusion of all 
the methods. The work seems on 
the one hand a summit and syn- 
thesis of the composer’s knowledge, 
and on the other hand a most im- 
pressive return to a simplicity that 
art so largely has lost. A scale, 
or a plain chord, given a clear and 
transparent color by the string 
choir alone, may be _ presented. 
Thereafter a single voice-part, or a 
new entering voice may create a 
dissonance, so simple when ex- 
amined in score that on paper you 
would marvel at the effect for the 
ear, but extraordinarily momentous 
and significant. All this creates 
the effect of a spaciousness, and 
calm ebb and flow of sonorities 
akin to those of nature. 

The instrumental resources arise 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


Twenty-first Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 12, a 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Aprin 13, at 8:1 5, 0 clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


D. S. SmMirH Epic Poem, Op. 


. AA 
D5 
(Conducted by the 40m poser) 
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from a a similar plainness and 
economy of means. The string 
choir, some modestly introduced 
| It may be said indeed that Ravel| wind instruments or, long with- 
‘is fortunate, because he has heard|held, the noble entrance of the 
‘this conductor and this orchestra |brasses, bring to completion a cli- 
| play his ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe,’’ and|max which is neither sudden nor 

The same thing is true 


‘music in their own incomparable 
way, you have not heard the 
/ music. 


| First Performances] 
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i that is a fortune such as older mas- feverish. VIVACE 


‘ters never had. 
it because 
'Ravel’s, there were no such orches- 
‘tras and no such standards of vir- 


They never had 
in periods prior to 


tuoso conducting as there are to- 
day. To the virtuoso orchestras 
of this time, and the reckless mas- 
tery of such conducting as was 
heard on this occasion the ‘‘Daph- 
nis and Chloe’’ interpretation, a 
chef d’oeuvre of the Boston band 
and its present chief, is one of the 
supreme testimonials. 


The modern masterpiece of the | Special 


afternoon was Sibelius’s Seventh 
Symphony, a wonder of another 
kind. There can hardly be a purer 
music. 


contrapuntal age, composed in set) This — 
forms, has been most often referred | the joyous, 


of the rhythms, so natural, varied 
and powerful. Out of the atmos- 
phere comes this symphony, and 
into the atmosphere it returns, but 
the one who has listened attentive- 
ly has been permitted to behold a 
secret of the universe. 

We do not know how other con- 
ductors interpret this symphony. 
We have only heard Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky do it, and it is a remarkably 
satisfactory experience. Schumann’s 


| D minor symphony was played with 


phrasing and for three 
movements at a slower pace than is 
customary. There was in it less of 
Florestan fand more of Eusibius 


In the past music of the| than most conductors put there. 


threw into the greater relief 
glowing finale. Mr. 


to as ‘‘pure,’’ ‘‘absolute,’’ or what- | Koussevitzky met the problems of 
ever approximate title we have for | the instrumentation in his own way, 
a tonal art sufficient to itself, hav- | making as much of inner parts as 


ing no relation to extra-musical 
ideas, consisting entirely in the ar- 
rangement and the play of melodic 
designs. But Sibelius contributes 
an element which was only a minor 
and incidental feature of the con- 
trapuntal period—the element of a 
marvelously subtle and organic har- 
mony, 

In the old period harmony oc- 
curred most frequently as a result 
of the combination of melodic parts. 
In a later time it was an appendage 
of melody. This symphony of 
Sibelius opens to our ears a sonor- 
ous universe, in which melody is 
precipitated from the nimbus of 


was consistent with the essential 
simplicity of the music, allowing 
time for the phrases to foliate from 
the instruments in ways that could 
raise discussion of detail, but speak- 
always as one poet to another. It 
was not astonishing that after each 
of the performances there was spe- 
cial applause, that Sibelius’s sym- 
phony was received with an ap- 
provai rather astonishing in view 
of its profound and unaccustomed 
originality, and that after Revel’s 
suite there should have been cheers 
as well as frenetic applause. This 
was one of the memorable concerts 
of seasons. 


_ 


ALLEGRO GON SPIRITO 


? 


INTERMISSION 
RACHMANINOFF 
d ‘ Wi J | yt i 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 
in C-minor, Op. 18 


I. ALLEGRO MODERATO 


. ADAGIO SOSTENUTO 
ait, ALLEGRO SCHERZANDO 


Rimsky-Ko 
RSAKOV Introduction and Wedding 


March from “Le Cog d’Or”’ 


SOLOIST 
WALTER GIESEKING 


(Baldwin Piano) 


The works to be 


; played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 


rown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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Mr.Gieseking : 


“The tradition in question is-an excel. 
ent one, which does not mean that it 


may not be violated on occasion, As jt 


thappens, though, the more engrossing 


Sets Aside an 


Old Tradition 
13,7932 Vaan 


nt in the Course of an 


Enjoyable Concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra 


se - ——e 


By Moses Smith 

HEN one of the oldest tradi- 

tions associated with the 

concerts of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra — the 
unwritten law against extra numbers— 
was broken yesterday by Walter 
Gieseking, the incident was not witnout 
precedent in these kKoussevitzkian years. 
For the conductor himself had not only 
included two announced performances of 
@ single work (Prokofiev's “Sept, ils sont 
sept!) early in his stay here, but had 
even given an unannounced repetition of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Flight of the Bum- 
ble Bee” a few weeks after he took over 
the orchestra. Not 'since Paderewski 
played at a symphony concert during 
the War. however, has a soloist inter- 
rupted the usual proceedings by playing 
an “encore.” 


The occurrence of yesterday Was not 
without irony. Years and years of 
preaching by the musical Nurists, of 
courageous persistence on the part of 
conductors, had brought our audiences 
to a condition such that they took é& 
symphony concert for what it was. If, 
in the performance of a symphonic work 
like a concerto, a “soloist’’ was neces- 
Sary, he was hired to play his part. The 
custom of engaging soloists in order (to 
attract the public to the concert hall had 


been discontinued. [If a soloist gave a | 


memorable performance, the audience ex- 
pressed its pleasure in applause—without 
thought of reward (as.in a recital) in the 
way of an extra number. Therefore, 
when Gieseking, after having returned 
four or five times to the accompaniment 
of the noisiest demonstration at a sym- 
phony concert in years, unexpectedly sat 
down on the chair at the piano, the audi- 
ence uttered a sizable and most audible 
gasp of amazement. By the time he had 
made his way through his own arrange- 
ment of the ‘“‘St&’ndchen’”’ by Strauss, 
however, the audience had. sufficiently 
recovered to indulge in the usual gurgles 
Of pleasure. 


end thrilling the performance of the 
artist—and, seemingly, the frreater the 
occasion for the violation—the egreater 
the anti-climax if he plays again. Espe. 


cially when the work is such a one as 
the far-flung Second Concerto of Rach- 


maninoyv. Following the magnificent per. 


formance it received at vesterday’s con- 
cert the stormy applause of the audience 
Was not merely an expression of pleasure 
but also a sort of insistent extension of 
the mood generated by composer and 
performers. Mr. Gieseking, whose artis- 
tic standards are of the highest, would 
be sensitive enough to grasp this circum. 
stance readilv enough, if he had realized 
that ‘‘encores”’ are not expected at con 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Being in ignorance of the tradition, he 
essumed the condition here as it is now 
even in Kurope, where a soloist yields to 
the ‘‘demand” of the audience. It was 
unfortunate that such an exalted atmos 
phere as that created during the perforn 
ance of the concerto yesterday should 
Nave been disturbed. Sut it'‘is a saf 
guess that the incident will not be re 
peated at this evening’s concert, 


The performance itself—to turn to a 
bleasanter subject—was sufficiently pro 
vocative to account forall this excitement. 
Gieseking is an extraordinary pianist and 
musician of wide range and taste, yet we 
gecarcely could have predicted such inecan 
gescence as he acquired in his identifi 
cation with Rachmaninov’s music. The 
Score is a lovely one: its loveliness was 
enhanced by Gieseking’s treatment. lt 
was impossible to withstand the propul 
Sive, rhythmical surge of the pianist’ 
playing, its impassioned utterance or, a 
other times, its poetic, melancholic mus- 
ing: The performance was not entirel\ 
‘orthodox,’ because it Was so intense. 


The speed of the fugued section of the last 
| movement was greater than most pianists 
would have dared LO attempt. In 
| Gieseking’s hands everything remained 


_clear—and exciting. His startling vari- 
ations of pace elsewhere were not capri- 
cious but, in every case, justified by the 


| effect. 


They did not make matters easier for 
| the orchestra and Richard Burgin, who 
'was the conductor. Adequately to have 
lkept pace with Gieseking would have re- 
'quired several rehearsals, which are ‘m 
i practicable in these days of heavy sched: 
ules. Yet the orchestral performance 
| proceeded without mishap; with negligi 


ble variations from rhythmic precision: 


and with the same quality of excitement 
that was generated by the pianist. An, 
Other feather in the hat of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and in the little- 
tised one of its assistant conductor. 

Mr. Burgin was, in fact, very much 1P 
| the vein during the concert; and with 


David Stanley Smith’s “Epic 


'with mere mention, although it is perti- 


him the orchestra. , The program ended 
with a brilliant, if slightly noisy, presen- 
tation of the introduction and wedding 
march from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, 
“The Golden Cockerel.’”’ The concerto 
had been preceded by a dynamic, unhesi- 
tant rendering of Roussel’s G minor 
Symphony, during the course of which 
one hundred men played as a single mu- 


sician. If before yesterday there were | 
those who still doubted the abilities of | 
Mr. Burgin as a leader of musicians and | 


sensitive interpreter of music of many 
styles, they received little comfort from 
yesterday's concert. 


The symphony itself invites vigorous | 


treatment, for in many respects it is a 


rhythmic tour de force. In his harmonic | 


and melodie language Roussel here shows 
the influence of Russians especially— 
from Tchaikovsky through Prokofiev and 
Stravinsky. sut the music is good to 
hear, for all of that, almost in the nature 
of a tonic. Its exuberance, as the movie 
press-agent might say, is refreshing. 


The program began with David Stan- 
ley Smith’s ‘‘Mpic Poem,’ conducted, in 
this, its first performance, by the com- 
poser. It is perhaps presumptuous for a 
listener to suggest that the performance 
might readily have been more inspired. 
At any rate, one seeks a basis for the 
pallid impression left by the new work. 
Only rarely did it suggest the epic, which 
the composer set out to do. Its two con- 
nected movements had moments of ex- | 
citement and, for contrast, of repose. But | 
most of the emotion and of the heroics | 
seemed second-hand. The tonal discourse | 
had an unpleasant ring of familiarity. 
Nor was the suaveness of expression | 
Sufficiently compensatory. ... It is DOs- 
sible (a thought that is not new) that 
composers are not always the best inter- 
preters of their music. It is also possible | 
(as is to be hoped) that the piece will 
sound more convincingly on second hear: 
ing this evening, 


Note on Coming 


Symphony Program 


ee we 


Poems” for First Hearing 


ard Burgin, the program consists 
Wholly of twentieth century music 
which, with one exception, is not unfa- 
miliar to listeners in these parts. Of the 
known works, the Introduction and W ed- 


| 
OR the ‘re 9ai1r OF Symphony | 
Concer, to be conducted by Rich- 
ding March from Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Le 


Coq d@’Or” and the Second Piano Con- 


| 


certo of Rachmaninov may be dismissed | 


' 


nent to remark that the distinguis 

pianist, Walter Gieseking, will be heard 
in this work for the first time in this 
city. In the case of Roussel's G minor 
Symphony, composed for the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Boston Symphony Or- 


'Chestra, and first performed Oct. 24, 1920, 


it will be hecessary only to reeall a few 
outstanding facts, But first cohsidera- 
tion must go to the “Epic Poem” by 
David Stanley Smith, dean of the mubfic 
department of Yale University, who him- 


self will conduct its first performance 
| anywhere at the concerts of the week-end. 


Professor Smith has been previously 
represented on the programs of the RBos- 
ton Symphony in 1921 by his “Poem ef 
Youth” and in 1923 by “Féte Galante.” 
He has composed extensively for eorches- 
tra in many forms. Almost a score of 
years before Howard Hansoa had con: 
ceived the notion of Setting “Merry 
Mount’ to musie, Mr. Smith had em- 
bodied it tonally in an operatie work cf 
full dimension, In the field of chaniber 
music, Mr. Smith has been quite prolific, 
There are among his creations six string 
quartets, about half a dozen SOONALIS, B 
quintet, a sextet and miscellaneous 
pieces. 

“Epic Poem’? was conceived and much 
of it written in 1925. but it has been 


Since then newly studied and extensively 
revised. Mr. Smith joins the bulk of ° 


modern composers’ by gainsaying any 
specific or conscious reference in his 
music to a person or an event. He con- 
fesses, however, the presence in the work 
of a broad emotional fecline and succets- 
sion of .moods that are not inconsistent 
with the idea of the epic. 

The “Epic Poem” divides itself into 
two movements, an allegro and an adazio, 
almost in the manner of an “unfinished 
symphony.” The initial movement is 
Somewhat in the nature of the sonata 
form, preceded, in the Haydn manrer, by 
a slow introduction, in which the serics 
of notes (KE, G, F, A), later to become the 
main theme of the sonata movement, is 
prominently announced. The second 


movement, the adagio, is entered with-. 
out pause, The form here is rhapsodic, | 


New themes are used, but the motive of 


_the first movement reappears in the final . 


pages. 

Roussel’s Symphony is marked Opus 
42, and, although not so indicated by the 
composer, is the third that may pe &y)e- 
cifically designated with this title. His 
first Symphony, composed in 1904-06, is 
more familiarly known as “‘Iue Poeme de 
la Forét,’’ given in. this city under 
xeorges Longy’s baton in 1912. The 
Symphony in B-flat was presented . by 
the Boston Orchestra in 1924.. The Third 
Symphony is regular in form, compris- | 
ing four movements,  allegro vivo, | 
adagio, vivace and allegro con Spirito. 
An interesting feature will be recé led-. 
the use of a diminution of the principal | 
theme as the subject of a fugue in the 


slow movement. 
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usual enthusiasm, yet hardly anything 
so frenzied as tuat of yesterday. The 
fact of the matter is that Mr. Gieseking 
‘played, particularly at the end, with 
‘a degree of emotional warmth that the 
| sober Rachmaninoff might scarcely dis- 
|'play even though he has always seemed 
the ideal interpreter of his own music, 
and of this concerto in particular. 
'That warmth added to the propulsive 
‘power of the second theme of the 
|Finale, which returns just before the 
| brilliant coda, plus the energies of con- 
‘ductor and orchestra, was irresistible. 
The plaudits, restrained with difficulty 
‘until the final chord was sounded, « 
thereupon burst like a bombshell. 


A Polished Performance 


So ardent are its melodies, so impor- 
tant the part played-by the orchesira, 
that this concerto is almost sure-fire 
for any pianist who can handle it. But 
ity say this is not to under-rate the ac- 
| complishment of Mr. Gieseking, who at 


With Encore at 
close of a steadily eloquent and 


| the 
Concert | polished performance of the concerto 


precipitated a demonstration well nigh 
‘unparalleled. | 
To come to the less exciting concerns 
the afternoon the concert began 


of 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH -with the first performance of an ‘“‘Kpie 
: oy 7 audience at Poem” by David Stanley Smith, dean 
Like Oliver swiat, sg ‘of the Yale University School of Music, 
yesterday afternoons Symphony con-| with the composer conducting; con- 


me more and, no doubt tinued with the Symphony in G@ minor 
ees 80 ; of Albert Roussel, written for the d0th 


_to its own complete surprise, received ‘anniversary season (1930-31) of the Sym- 


if. phony Orchestra; and concluded with 
; , Intr tj Teddi March 
f T . -oncluded |the Introduction and Wedding 
When Walter Gieseking concl id ‘from Rimsky-Korsakov's Le Coq 
\his performance of Rachmaninofifs | qo,» 


Second Pianoforte Concerto, au-| Mr. Smith’s Ingratiating Music 
dience, clapping, Samp ng and Acmesied | Mr. Smith’s composition, more poetic 
ing, recalled him again and again un- ‘perhaps than epic, is well made, in- 
til the unexpected happened. Mr, ;sratiating music, but hardly timely in 


gor . : ‘its idiom and lacking the individuality 
Gieseking sat himself down at the | which some of his other works have 


piano, the first soloist since Paderew- disclosed. Its reception by yesterday's 


' +s audience was politely cordial. As for 
ski thus to defy tradition, and played 'Rhudsel’s Symphony is desérved re- 
another piece, a transcription of the|hearsing, nor should these porter 
: lances of this week be the last. With 
S . ‘ , - ee . . . . ‘ 
qereuade w eeraas ithe “Concert Music” of Hindemith, it 
'seemed to exceed in worth and interest 
‘the other pieces written on commission 


APPLAUSE FOR ALL 


for the orchestra’s jubilee year by cere | 
On one of his returns to the stage |icin of the most eminent of living com- | 


Roussel has a style of his own, 
most personal in the world, 
identifiable. He writes ordi- 


with him the} posers. 
conductor of |not the 


Mr, Gieseking brought 
modest Richard Burgin, 
3 | but still 

completely 


sue atternoon, whom he narily with more of verve than of sen- 
dwarfs in size, and this was the sig- | timent, though a string quartet recently 


nal for an even more frantic outburst |heard in Cambridge had a moving slow 
of applause. Had the composer been |division; he invents striking themes 
there, too, and had the orchestra been |and handles them expertly. The Sym- 
called upon to bow, credit would have |phony in question summarizes as well 
been assigned to all to whom it was/as any of his larger pieces his best 
due. ‘qualities, 

Three times Mr. Rachmaninoff him-| Mr. Burgin, who conducted it con 
self has played this concerto with the ‘amore, as he did also the other pieces 
‘orchestra, in 1909, 1919 and 1925, and jof the afternoon, is to be thanked for 
each performance has provoked un- lrecalling it to our attention. 


} 
i 


| 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston P34 Lk dh 
The S hy p y y 
memory because of the 


will stand 

superb interpretation, by Walter 
Gieseking, of Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto. Since Dr Kousse- 
vitzky is preparing for the Bach- 
Handel festival, which begins next 
week, the concert was conducted, 
save for the first number, by Richard 
Burgin. The opening piece was the 
“Epic Poem” of Prof David Stanley 
Smith, given first performance, with 
the composer conducting. Roussel’s 
G minor Symphony, written for the 
00th anniversary of the Boston Sym- 
phony, was restored after an unde- 
served silence of nearly five years. 
The afternoon ended with the Intro- 


duction and Wedding March from: 


“Le Coq d’Or,” by Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Mr Gieseking had not visited Bos- 
fon for two years. That is entirely 


too long for such an artist to be} 


absent. 
event.” 
here with orchestra, he had ventured 
only Mozart, Beethoven and a work 
of Casella. As a recitalist he had 
come to be known as a master player 
of 18th Century and modern scores. | 
That he should choose to perform | 
a concerto by one whose sympathies, | 
at the time of composing 35 years | 
ago, were for the 19th Century, was, | 
to say the least, surprising. 

Such an emotionally fervid per- | 
formance of Rachmaninoff’s concerto! 
disclosed another side to Mr Giese-| 
King’s art. Few speak nowadays of. 
his technical excellence; that is taken| 
as a matter of course. But interpre- 
tively he matched to perfection the 
overflowing sentiment and romantic| 
ardors which are Tchaikovskyan in 
Spirit though not in ideas. At 27,, 
Rachmaninoff was already possessed | 
of a forceful voice; thus it was that. 
while still in the shadow of Tchai- 
kovsky, he made of this concerto an. 


He ought to be an “annual 


Hitherto, in his appearances |! 


| lated what he took. On 


‘Rachmaninoff has been so neglected 

f late, In seven years this is the 
second piece by him to be heard in 
Symphony Hall. His other concertos 
and his symphonies are worth hear- 
ing, and so is “The Isle of the Dead.” 

Prof Smith is a musical scholar and 
head of the music department at 
Yale. His “Epic Poem” is a sort of 
abstract tonal incarnation of the ele- 


ments which he considers to be fotind 
in the literary epic. 
in 1925, the score has lately been 


Though written 


revised. It is ably scored, but its: 
basic ideas are not significant; its 
harmonic treatment and instrumental 
vestyre betray preoccupation with a 
variety of styles, modern and other- 
wise. Prof Smith achieved a vigor- 
soe ip samsamt and was received 
well, 

So far as intrinsic substance is con- 
cerned, the G minor Symphony of 


- Roussel is as slight as many another 


work of the contemporary French 
school, But the Gallic musical mind: 


has a genius for clothing platitudes 
in a most charming and fascinating 
manner. Here lies the appeal of M 
Roussel’s Symphony, an exuberant 
work, almost dance-like in its play 
of rhythm, cleverly scored. mocking 
In. light-heartedness. Roussel bore 
rowed from Stravinsky, but assimi- 
( the. whole 
he Is considerably more sentimental. 
n his elusive way, than the youthful 
Stravinsky or the Ravel of some 
years ago. Mr Burgin’s reading was 
admirable, ' 

The concerts next week will begir 
the Bach-Handel festival. Dr Kouss 
sevitzky will conduct the first full 
performance here of Bach's “St John 
Passion,” with Olga Averino, Marie 
Murray, Dan Gridley, Keith Falkner 
and Royal Dadmun as Soloists. The 


| Bach Cantata Club will assist. 


(SYMPH ONY/CONCERT +e 


Thefeist!concert oe the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra was given yesterday 


irresistible poem that prophesied his ®fternoon in Symphony hall. David 
own future estate as a composer more Stanley Smith, visiting composer, con- 


than it reflected the influence of the ducted the first 


past. Mr Gieseking played it poeti- 
cally, with full sweep of emotion 
and no misplaced attempts to under- 
siress its foremost attribute. 


exotic fatuities at 
came as anti-climax. 


handclapping, 
until he seated himself at the piano! 


and broke a precedent of years by 
offering an encore. 


A mental question was also raised 


es e9 d Or” |D. S. Smith 
; r leseking | VOU ge Symphony in @ minor Op. 42); 
was recalled again and again, by Ractm } 
stamping and cheers, | Rimsky-Korsakov... 


performance of his 


Epic Poem. In the rest of the program 
Richard Burgin 
Here, Walter 
the concert ought to have ended. The | soloist. 


led the orchestra. 
Gieseking, pianist, was the 
The program was as follows: 

Epic Poem Op. 55 | 


aninoff...Piano Concertg No. 2 in| 

© minor Op. 18 | 
-Introduction and Wed- | 
ding March from ‘‘Le Coq d'Or” | 


Gieseking’s electrifying performance 


of the Second Rachmaninoff Concerto | 


as to why the orchestral music of oent forth such an ovation yester- 
ici day afternoon that an encore was given. 





Mr. Gieseking played the Strauss Ser- 
enade in order to satisfy the public. 
According to Symphony hall this is the 
first time such a thing has happened 
since 1916 when Paderewski appeared 
for the last time but one with the or- 
chestra. Mr. Gieseking fully deserved 
the storm of applause for his perform- 
ance. The public will remember the 
perfection of his playing in the Mozart 
Concerto in C major; and it is a meas- 
ure of his greatness as a pianist that 
his performance of Rachmaninoff’s 
Concerto was fully as superb. 

Like a great actor who is not bound 
down to one type of part, Mr. Gieseking 


David Stanley Smith, the head of the 
department of music at Yale University. 


| has had two of his. works performed by. 


the Boston Symphony. Yesterday he. 
himsel’, conducted. a third, the Epic 
Poem. In the discussion that current]y 
gues on, or rather rages, about American 
composers one gathers that there are 


only two kinds—those who are repre- 
sented at concerts of the League of. 
Composers in New York and written 
about in the columns of Modern Music. 
and.those who are not. Mr. Smith'| 
belongs to the latter class. Unquestion-| 
ably he writes sincere music, but this 


| 


Epic Poem was a prosy and labored | 


work. Mr, Smith does not give a liter- 


is not a specialist in one kind of music ary source for his music, which is prob- 
or one composer. Nor is he like the old’ ably just as well. A program to a work 
family doctor—‘‘just ali around good.’’; can often cut both ways. The concert 
He may be fairly described as a perfec-| ended with Rimsky-Korsakov’s intro- 
tionist in whatever he plays and an/|ductio. and Wedding March from “Le 


artist so great that he can project this 
perfection to an audience without stoop- 
ing to virtuoso tricks or theatricality. 
His magnificent playing yesterday will 
not be soon forgotten. ’ 
The concert yesterday was rewarding 


in another way than that of the ap- | 


pearance of such a soloist. Mr, Burgin 
revived the Roussel symphony in G 
minor that was written for the 50th 
anniversary of the Boston symphony 
and played in October 1930. Hearing it 
again more recently in New York last 
January played by the Philharmonic 
under Bruno Walter and by our own 
orchestra yesterday we may be _ per- 
mitted to state a personal conviction 
that here is a modern symphony which 
is both interesting and important, 
possessing vigor, clarity and medolic 
beauty. It is moreover a work that is 
highly individual, that has wit as well 
as strength, that is incontestably the 
product of an intelligent and civilized 
mind. The adagio, with its contrast 
of lyric beauty and an impressive fugue, 
may be taken as a fine example of 
original composition. It is a work that 
should certainly endure. 

The audience yesterday took evident, 


if not ecstatic, pleasure in this sym- | 


phony. It was at least heartening to 
compare this enthusiasm with the 
peevish apathy with which the New 
York audience greeted the same work. 
In fairness to the New York audience 
we should say that Mr. Burgin’s inter- 
pretation of the symphony had infinitely 
‘more life than did Mr. Walter's. 
‘Indeed Mr. Burgin’s conducting yester- 
‘day was inspired in its fidelity to the 
‘music, its vision and its pervading in- 
'telli-ence. This was shown both in the 
'nlaying of Roussel’s Symphony and in 
the accompaniment to the Rachman- 
inoff Concerto. 


Coq d’Or.” 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The reguiar concerts next week wil! 
begin the Bach-Handel Festival and 
will be devoted to Bach’s St. John Pas- 
sion music. A. W. W. 


Gies@king Smashes a Tradition 


HE event of the twenty-first 
Friday concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s season 
at home (April 12) was the piano 
playing of Walter Gieseking. He had 
chosen to be heard in Rachmaninov’s 
Concerto in C minor, No. 2. The 
choice seemed an odd one for him. 
Yet this artist, who is so much at 
home with Mozart and Beethoven, 
was able to enter into the musical 
thought of the youthful Rach- 
maninov and to communicate it so 
faithfully and so eloquentiy that a 
Friday afternoon audience in Sym- 
phony Hall actually shouted and 
cheered in. his praise. 

And then the most revolutionary 
event of a generation occurred: a 
‘Boston Symphony soloist played an 
extra piece — Strauss’s Serenade. 
Such a thing had not happened 
since a time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. 
(To be exact, the time was 1916 and 
the artist was Paderewski.) The 
symphony strike of 1919—even the 
anti-war strike of 1935—was nothing 
to this. Yet the walls of Symphony 
Hall were still standing as we left 
the concert. O times, O customs! 
“What shall we not see next? 

Mr. Gieseking’s mannerisms, by 
the way, seem to be growing on him. 


This is Romantic music, and he 
played it with emotion unashamed, 
and with bodily motion unrestrained. 
‘If he had had a mane like that of 
| the Paderewski ef the nineties, and 
like him had fussed with his piano 
stool, he would have made a perfect 
virtuoso of the old school. 

The first number on the program 
was the Epic Poem of David Stanley 
Smith, and the last, the Introduction 

-and Wedding March from Rimsky- 
'Korsakov’s “Coq d’Or.” Mr. Smith, 
'who is Dean of the Yale University 
| School of Music and a prolific com- 
_poser, conducted his Poem, which 
was played for the first time. Dean 
|Smith’s score reveals the fruits of 
'much musical scholarship. It. is 
'rather discursive music, lacking in 
| propulsive power. It was cordially 
| received by the audience. 

| The rest of the concert was con- 
ducted by Richard Burgin, assistant 
| conductor, He reintroduced Roussel’s 
Symphony in G minor, which was 
| one of the more substantial musical 
| tributes produced for the fiftieth an- | 
‘Niversary of the orchestra, and first; | 
Played by it in 1930. It was worth | 
Tevival, for, although it betrays | 
many influences, from Tchaikovsky | 
tO jazz, it is a characteristic product 
of the sophisticated and very French 
senlus of its creator. If the materia] 
is not distinguished, it is used in 
masterly fashion, and there is /| 
charm, wit and rhythmic vigor in | 
the score. It came to superb per-. 
formance under the baton of Mr. 
Burgin, who also obtained fine sup. 
port for Mr. Gieseking. Dr. Kous- 
Sevitzky’s assistant has developed re- 
markably as a conductor in the last 
ten years, L. A. S. 
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' 1 ee | thaf’ Bach himself would not have ap- | 
~ XYMPHONY CONCE : et of yesterday’s arrangement. | 


The USoston Symphony orchest¥a, Both mr. Snow and Mr. aes played | 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the in the best of taste, and thelr con- 
‘ing to St. John by Bach ‘tribution to the success of the whole 
Passion ragsy 6a pedis ify rte: 2°d of the Undertaking should not be underesti- 
ternoon as the 22d of the| aol 

yesterday aiternoo eats | mated. : 
regular concerts. The Bach Cantata! Both the chorus and the orehestra ate 
Mrs. Langdon Warner, conduc- } nowadays larger than those of Bach's 
ached tga she following soloists: | time, but yesterday they were not hope- 
tor, assisted and the folowing 4 Jessly out of proportion. Last year the 
Man Gridley, tenor; Keith Falkner, Handel and Haydn Society gave a per- 
bass: Olga Averino, soprano, Marie Mur-} formance of the St: Matthew Passion in 

ray, contralto, and Royal Dadmun, 


which the huge chorus utterly swa 4 ped 
: ac} @ small orchestra. ‘Yesterday things 
| arpsichord continuo Was 
bass. The harpsichora , | 
played by Putnam Aldrich and the 


were much more even, although some of 
the independent flute and oboe voices 
organ by Albert Snow. This constitu ted } 
the first performance of the St. Jonn 


did not come through. Orchestrally 

there was nothing to complain of. Dr. 
Pession at the Symphony conceris, | Kousse\ itzky’s interpretation was rever- 

Bach’s St. John Passion was the first | ent without being sti ted. Oe 

of this form of music that he com- One can readily understand why the 
posed and was probably periormed iour §t, Matthew Passion has been pref ¢ red 
times during his own life-time and con- to the St, John, The former is a much 
ducted by him in St, Thomas's Church more perfectly wrought work. There 
in Leipzig. Such speciaiy composed are quite definitely long and boring 
music was sung in Leipzig on Good | passages in the St. Jonn and others of 
Friday in alternate years at the’ frequent repetition. None but a fanatic 


= Se Se ee ee > — 


fi 
churches St. Nicholas and St. ‘Thomas in his love for Bach will deny them. | 
: But the musie also hes artas of incom- | 


Charles Sanford Terry says that Bach 


only performed other composers Passion at leading up to the crucifixion, of 


music there. The St. Matthew On great dramatic power. ‘The long! 
wes choruses are not ss impressive as those | 


of Bach, the more famous today, wa 
written at least six years after the St. | that Bach wrote later 
John, (in 1729) and was probably per- Yesterday the Bach Cantata Clup 
formed with some frequency before which Mrs. Langdon Warner had trainea, 
Bach died in 1750. Since then neither | sang better as the Passion proceeded. 
of the great Passions was heard until | The beginning was marked by impreci- 
Mendelssohn revived the St. Matthew in sion, but the chorales were invariably 
1829. sung with great tenderness. Mr, Keith 
Scholars are quite justifiably exer- Falkner, as the bass soloist and in the 

~ “ [i%e Baa . . - 4 s] . 
cised over the problem of a faithful re-' part of Jesus, sang with great dignity 
production of this music in the con- and with simple eloquence. It will be g 
cert hall of today. Naturally the audi- pleasure to hear him Jater on in the 
! in the least resemble the | 7 7 estaal , 
ence does not in the lea L resen : tay | festival. Mme. Averino’s clear and 
congregation of Bach’s day, and that vs PU pininns.. Seale weed 9 4 Peake 
Fei : ‘ont az. | lovely tones were of immense advant- 
congregation wasanot unimportant as- oo“ **. | * a eg et “yl 
pe hale | 48E In the two soprano -arias.. Mr. 
pect of the performance as a whole. | -e. ttle hs 
" itykvy vesterday went a lane | GTidicy, who had the long role of the 

Dr. Koussevitzky yesterday went a long | ~""o: : RE ws deginche tall ‘e 
ta AR Arte svact eoy,. |) eVangelist, gave an uneven performance. 

way towards reproducing the exact con- | {ou e*"* ig | 

2’ aad mise s7, | ALD times, as in the melisma on the 
‘ ditions in most respects. J Le ViOke ’ words +e ind urarnt Hit terly ye there Was a 
' a. he oboe d’amore were} "OMS anc wept bitterly,” there was a 
Ar cssnatd lle a ‘ion “Pl « io. } rather stagv quality to his interpreta- 
ee, cele OF: DS Ure dia not | tion of the role. At others, as in the 

franc, Bernard and Speyer. We did not, oF a Ree yey oT gt eee ight 
: aigpeps at cet ad mot | enor arias and in most of the recita- 
it is true, have an oboe da caccia. Bu tive, his performance was sincere and 
the vitally important continuo was sen- | pleasing Miss Murray san her sec- 

Sibly represented by a harpsichord and | ANssige Vd 4 ¥y Sang ner gs 


“Whe ae ae hilinn | Ona aria sympathetically, but the first 
halos ry ste grt tly pend n hep ct : was hopelessly lost both as to words and 
the continuo: namely that the choruses | melodic line. Mr, Dadmun, in @ minor 
and so forth should be accompanied by | Piri; Was Me least in the spirit of the 
2n organ, but that the simpler recita- | ~ The oni Sohn 
tives and arias should have a harpsi- | end 


chord. There is no reason to suppose 
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did not like the former ana consequent.y pa able beauty and sections, such ai: 
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Passion will he repeated 


‘the notice that the concert is over by 
10 P. M. literally, as it lasts three-quar- 
| ters of an hour longer. A. W. W., 


i tonight. The audience should not take - 
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Duma ly 


On in the Arts 


Boston Bach-Handel Festival Opens 


Oy 20 ) 1435 By L. A. Sloper 
IfH a performance of the 


Passion According to St. 
' John, the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra began on April 19 its 
festival in commemoration of the 
250th anniversary of the births of 
Johann Sebastian Bach and 
|George Frideric Handel. The con- 
.cert was the first of the twenty- 
/second symphonic pair. The fes- 
| tival extends through May 5. 

| The St. John Passion, which pre- 
/ceded by several years the St. 
|Matthew Passion, has been seldom 
presented in America, presumably 
| because it is generally conceded to 
'be a less inspired work. This was its 
first performance at a concert of the 
Boston Orchestra. | 

The St. John Passion illustrates 
both the lesser and the greater sides 
of its composer’s art. There are 
moments when his fertile musica] 
imagination leads him to forget his 
dramatic values and to prolong a 
chorus disproportionately, as in the 
choruses “Art Thou Not One of His 
Disciples?” and “Lie Still, O Sacred 
Limbs.” | 

There are other moments when. 
inspiration nods to the extent of 
admitting passages that are ludi- 
crously oncmatopasic, as in the in- | 
strumental accompaniments to the. 
words, “like a thief was taken,” in 
the Chorale, “He, whose life’; and 
to the tenor recitative, “And be- 
hold, the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain.” And much. of the 
recitative throughout is labored and 
ineffective. 

On the other hand, the genius of 
Bach is often in evidence. It appears, 
for example, at once in the instru- | 
mental prelude, in which the acrid | 
harmonies set the key of tragedy. It. 
reaches heights in the exclamation 
of Jesus, “It is finished,’ which is 
clothed in the simplest and yet most 
poignant musical form: in the con- 
tralto comment (with viola da 
gamba), “All is fulfilled,” and in the 


i 


superb closing Chorale. indeed, most | 
of the closing scenes are profoundly | 
moving. 

The production of the work pre- 
sents problems which were solved 
with artistic insight by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky. The chorus of the Bach Can- 
tata Club (Mrs. Langdon Warner, 
conductor) was balanced by a re- 
duced orchestra. The accompani- 
ments were illuminated variously by 
the use of organ (Albert Snow), 
harpsichord (Putnam Aldrich), viole 
d’amore (Jean Lefranc and Albert. 
_Bernard) and viola da gamba (Alfred 
Zighera). 

The performance, apart from a 
few minor raggednesses, was fluent, 
eloquent and reverent. The choral 
singing was firm in tone and of good 
balance. 

Among the soloists the most dis- 
tinguished work was done by Keith 
Falkner (Jesus and solo bass). This 
young sir ger has a fine voice, which 
he employed on this occasion with a 
musica] and dramatic understanding 
of a high order. 

The onerous duties of the Evan- 
gelist and solo tenor developed upon 
Dan Gridley, who sang his arias 
well, but was far too theatrical in 
the recitatives. Mme. Olga Averino | 
(Maid and solo soprano) did her | 
part faithfully, but her style is not | 
well suited to the réle. 

Mme. Marie Murray (solo con- 
tralto) in her first aria seemed to 
be suffering from some severe handi- | 
cap, nor was she helped much by! 
the accompaniment, in which the 
‘woodwinds, and particularly the first 
oboe, drowned her tones. But in 


her later aria she sang with her 
usual intelligence and beauty of 
tone, and the accompaniment of the 
viola da gamba was perfectly mated 
to the quality of her voice. Royal 
Dadmum sang the réles of Peter and 
Pilate, 

The production was well advised 
and Made an auspicious opening for 
whe festival. 















persuasion before Felix, a ph nta 
maturing musician, was Teen yer ee 
| the score, and, later, the right to prepbre 
| it for public presentation. On March 11 
1829, almost exactly onc hundred years 
| after the “M..tthew Passion” had been 
first presented by Johann Sebastian in 
the Thomaskirche at Leipzig, on Good | 
| Priday (April 15), 1729, Mendelssohn led | 
the epoch-making performance of the 
| same work in Berlin, and repeated the 

1ance jJater . 
birthday done by the month at Bach’s 

‘ithout going into the qd i 

subsequent Bach reviva' we ke * wiie 





From Bacha 
nifies a master work. Some of Bach is 


| | 
SYM QXY LD Pal merely interesting for his amazing \ | 
Boston : phoh che tra |command of polyphony. : ove ty After 
| Both the great and the lesser Bach 


| The Boston Symphony Orchestra | inhabit the “St John Passion,’ which 
: ser the a sion, t ° 
‘yesterday began a_ festival devoted | | T | Cc 
to the music of Johann Sebastian | 2¢ apg ae ach sage pteg oh Paar peat | wo enturles 
Bach and George Frideric Handel, | *e'G; vhimad aingel ia Pateeie. if 
both of whom arn pérdghe oe years | Tr93, Sean All-Father off Wuele, | ‘ eR 
atl ih Re ee nat Was Min ‘when pressed, suffered the inevitable | Hic *Pasai A di 
onor to bach, , ‘consequences of prolixity and medi- ssi0n ccording to 
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doubtedly the first complete concert | pagar nye | hast Th i : more than fi ‘ J 
of ft y attendant upon haste. e : ae . } an fifty years to 1885, 
performance in olga ~—e aba oe ‘great Bach speaks from the chorales, : St. John” to Begin the dred years after Bach’s birth. sic phe 
sion According to saint Jonn. ‘unerringly direct and touching pro- Forthe year at Munich was being presented a 
: b performance of the “St. John Passion.” 





ee tday, cong coger trap lit ifessions of faith; cng — eh ho 
O rlday, tor oA. IY | choruses as “Jesus of Nazareth,” “If 
Lutheran services of which the Pas-' Thie Man.” “Hail, ‘Thou King.” 





In the audience sat :a Am 
. youn can 
organist from Bethle em,. Pa., es 
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sion was composed.  cicify Him,” tl -alted “Lie Still 
za “Crucify Him, tne exalte Ae stil, | ; 
Dr Serge Koussevitzky conducted 'O Sacred Limbs.” This greatness is rp ; ‘ : to the organ works, He was overwhelmed 
, , hin macl ORE ti —_ sao is r by th hor: ore 
a reduced orchestra—from which all «oie, in the contralto aria “A-t le pe a te tao yr bl i? € cnoral -music in much the same 
brass was missing since Bach in hiS\ yo  poieiieg” in the tenor “Behold elapsed nce Johann Sebastian “@Y as. Mejydelssohn had been; “then 
humble way sought to retell in music i en in dont f ti ita- Bach wrote and directed the (27d there” according to Raymond Wal- 
Chri ti Si tragedy of Golgotha. The tive. There Is pel haps no equal in | sion according to St. John,’ which consti. “hea “a summons to make his supreme 
ce et yh Pe of the Bach Can-| religious music to that awesome mo-* | tutes the program for the Boston Sym.- |life-work the interpretation of Bach.” 
: t “eY b ym ‘ned by Mr “Langdon ‘ment at the words: “It Is Finished. phony Orchestra concerts of tomorrow | The organist’s name was J. Fred Wolle 
nts oy! pag of 4 . take The lesser Bach appears il the profit- afternoon and Saturday evening. In that | The result:was, on June 5, 1888, the first 
Lita se ap i. rE ai a ‘Dan [less spinning of vocal and choral time Bach’s reputation and even his name complete American performance of the 
as follows: the Evangelist, DY ‘figuration that is neither musically Apel se almost into oblivion, from whicn “St. John Passion.” Today. almust fifty 
they began to emerge a century ago and years later, the work is Still practically 
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Gridley, tenor; Jesus and solo bas ‘| nor emotionally rewarding. 



























. i Talk al I solo | , continue ‘ise since mn j . 
ena by Sew A cariae: — con-| Dr Koussevitzky’s conducting, Pre | nag 7h aaibiatte a page a enknown @ America from actual hearing. 
’ , . . ' 4t 1 a Y - ; . 7 ; 
tralto, Marie Murray; Peter and Pi- | singing of the chorus, and the ore a boys in doing honor to the genius of the Bach had heen Kapellmeister at Céthen 
late, by Royal Dadmun, baritone. The tral playing were appr gpd pth | PRAAE Ob: ME OMIC. for some years when, in the late spring 
accompaniments to the recitative, | most distinguished of the So101S of view a It thus: seems almost incredible that of 1722 Johann Kuhnau. the Cantor of 
which comprise a large portion of the | Keith Falkner, a newc vane gp wm ee imminent performances will be the the Leipzig Thomasschule, died. For one 
score, were played on the harpsichord | ton, who sang with ust er 7 phd 4 in s Boston concert hall, though Treason or another Bach was attracted to 
by Putman Aldrich, upon the organ: and unaffected style. \ few " > re vee records of two performances the post. It was not until Dec, 21 of that 
by Albert Snow. Viola d’amore ac- jn tone and enunciation were aed Aonola tp he Roker PO gpd in the past. year, however, that there is any record | 
companiments to solo arias were j but not obtrusive. Mr Gridley, ih whose Piha pt oye “9 ara ae eae oe amie A pn ogi only after Georg | 
played by Jean Lefranc and Albert | whom fell most of the burden of rapes hy ite arg i ; piopnprs neg ad equalled ihe ah Telemann, a friend of Bach, had 
Bernard. those for viola da gamba | tative, was not In good voice. ret of: Bach ‘hls sevERenes for the music been appointed and turned down the ap- 
, 7 ‘the security and polish of his ex~- 1; ch, has a way of illustrating how | Pointment. The Leipzig Council, which 
ittle we still know of Bach’s enormous | had jurisdiction aver the choice of Kuh- | 






by Alfred Zighera. an oratorio singer stood 


| ' 'perience as weativa < 
Upon the art of Bach and Handel, | p ‘oll. Neither Mme Murray nor creative output. “The public knows,” nau’s successor, *had arranged, in order 













: ne « » vast adie) HIM W he says , “a ie he is eae 

ere eee he, Tee Mage 2) | Mme Averino revealed their custom~- | png prt gpinnnen. ae apart six celles acs it in its deliberations, for the 
dif Pe Oe aise lary pheauty of tone, though each sang aicaie Measure: aes is ach wrote so Dé ormance of test works by various can- 
All that Bach inherited from his Ger-| @*/ . Dad | edie uch,’”—while he stretches his arms to | didates. Accordingly Bach had on Feb 
man predecessors and others, and) intelligently. Mr Daamun we : an extent that might plausibly embrace 7, 1723, presented his cantata, “Jesus 
uate. Di. Eliot’s five-foot shelf. nahm zu sich die Zwdlife.” Ags a further 






from the ancient polyphony of the) 4 
Roman church, was transformed into 
an expression both new and more) an advisable p 





The decline of. Bach’s position in music proof of his fitness ost 

“a+ 7 + ° e 7 ss for the B 

after ‘ his death in 1750 is sufficiently been asked to compose a Pasaion tor Good 
famihar. The beginning of the Bach Friday. On. that day Bach led the first 


The Passion was given in two parts, 
rocedure, because the 
he concert was 

















susceptible of directly touching the} work Is very long. T en a Np mb 

beert. This was accomplished by | not over until 5 o’clock. Most of the who Wak taken Cae ae ee oT performance of the “St. John Passion, ’ i 

Bach’s. adoption of the tempered! audience received it as a religious : “Passion according to Ppa M pe vad to faa won according to the available evidence, : 

scale, which opened a tonal world | rite, and. as the program book re- manuscript of which iu tanchear. Reiter Mies eR pe at ,Cothen during the few 

for further exploration, and by his} quested, did not applaud. Most at iS said to have ‘purchased as wrapping didate f i, Papago uneertalnty Sa) Can | 

great mind and divinely-bestowed| the chorales were sung with the paper from the. estate of a cheese- in aes 8 ond position. | , | ba ae 

well of inspiration. Much of Bach’s| chorus seated, as probably was the monger. Mendelssohn and his fellow: Terry the beso ye to Charles Sanford hit, oe 

music is noble and exalted, redolent! case when the Leipzig congregation pupils used to sing choruses from that piece betrays pride eaetey as eee the vie 

of that eternal freshness which sig-!in Bach’stimesangthem. C. W.D. fitce ee when ‘ ‘ter grudgingly per- der which he composed a ‘work which” bE 
: : m to do so as a sort of reward [none the less} “‘surpassed al] ‘tte whede: 
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cessors and set a new standard in. its! terday afternoon's concert of the vesevle 
form.” “Bach appears,” says Terry in Symphony Orchestra. For the oihagyd of 
his monumental biography of the com- Bach took place in Germany more than 
poser, ‘to have arranged his own libretto, a hundred years ago; in age hg et 
for whose lyrical movements he drew Bethlehem, almost fifty years ago. Our 
upon the popular text by Barthold Hein- symphony orchestras have given num- 
| rich Brockes.” In spite of the distractions berless performances of various orches- 
amid which it was created, however, Ter- tral works of Bach. His music is the 
ry admits that “it yields only to the ‘Mat- bread and butter of the pianist S reper- 
tius passion in sublimity.” No doubt it toire. Other instrumentalists and singers 
had its effect on the Council, which soon can scarcely avoid it, even if they so 
elected him to the new position choose. Bach is a popular composer in 
Say te the concert hall. 

Although the ‘‘Passion according to St. There are difficulties to be overcome, 
John” is the first of Bach’s four (or, aS 4; js true, in preparing a work like the 
sometimes stated, five) efforts in this «Johannespassion”’ for performance, But 
form, it already indicates his remarkable itpey are no greater than those necessary 
ability to synthesize the best efforts cf for the B minor Mass, the ‘‘Matthew Pas- 
his predecessors and to infuse his crea- gion” and not much greater than for 
tions with his own vital and indeperident many of the cantatas—which are no 
spirit, Musical representations _of the longer known only by name. The fact 
Passion of Christ had taken five 1IM- seems to be that the prejudice against 
portant forms in church history: choral poral music at concerts persists, and 
passion, motet passion, scenic passion, that only familiarity with the repertoire 
oratorio passion and passion orator’o-~ gan break it down; and herein is, of 
in that chronological order. Beginnin&® ¢oyrse, a vicious circle. A courageous 
as early as the fourth century with the. anq hardworking conductor leads the 
simplest kind of chant, the music (and way, the Mass is performed after long 
text as Well): had undergone various’ gnd arduous preparation; it is a pleasant 
changes, the latter of which.were trace- surprise to the public. And thereafter 
able largely to the influence of.the Italian jts future is assured. So, bit by bit, the 
oratorio style. The passion music became repertoire must be enlarged. 
increasingly dramatic and even theat- Wh see | 
-rical, at the same time as it was becom- Granted that, on first acquaintance, the 
ing more elaborate. t “St. John’s Passion’ has not the purely 

By. the time of the beginning of the musical grandeur of the Mass. It seems 
‘eighteenth century, indeed, the tone had more dependent upon the religious emo- 
become frequently so flippant and inde- tions called forth by the text. (This was 
eent that an inevitable reaction set in, even emphasized by assigning the per- 
The first evidence of this was in the “St. fermance under discussion to Holy Week.) 
John’s Passion” of Handel, to the text of Of course We can scarcely quarrel on 
Postel. A few years later Barthold Hein- this account with Johann Sebastian, who 
rich Brockes wrote a text which, while was writing not for the concert hall ot 
popular, avoided the more unseemly more than two centuries later, but for 
lapses of the past; and this text served) his own church. Yet the B minor Mass 
Bach for his “St. John’s Passion” in some! —and to a lesser degree, the ‘'Passion 
sections of that work, as has already, according to St. Matthew’’—written with 
been indicated. But for the most part, similar motive, has a more universal ap- 
Bach wrote his own libretto, returning peal, as music, than the ‘“Johannespas- 
more closely to the spirit of the Bible sion.” 
text. At the same time, realizing the There is magnificent music here, let it 
nature of the Gospel according to St, be clearly understood. But there are also 
John, he gave it a treatment more dra- stretches when Bach writes with a 
matic (and choral) than lyric (and solo). Jess certain hand; when he is, to change 

For the rest the music and text of the figure, treading water. That is one 
Bach will tell their story in the forth- reason why the work seems so long, 
coming performances at Symphony Hall. though it actually requires |-.s than two 
‘The text will be heard in English trans- and a half hours, with a liberal interval. 
\lation, according t- the edition of Ivor (Another reason was that the program 
Atkins. bore an erroneous note to the effect that 
the performance would take only an hour 
and three quarters.) Perhaps the best 


of the music is not in the choruses— 
T is not easy to explain the neglect Seong thse. “ere. wees Wonmbously 


of Bach’s “Passion According to St. qramatic moments—but in the cho- 
John” in this country and more par’ voles beautifully harmonized by Bach. 
ticularly in Boston, in which what) yoy moving some of, them are in their 
is reasonably supposed to be the first simplicity! And how adroitly Bach man- 
complete performance took place at Y€S: apes his modulations, which would dis- 


By Moses Smith 
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concert the listener if less expertly , 
achieved! ‘ally difficult to say after a Single hear- 
The choruses are most telling when !"8- Dr, Koussevitzky had obviously ap- 
they are briefest—short, vivid commen- | Proached this score with the same rever- 
tary on the Biblical narrative. If the @nce, had taken, in his own study and in 
airs seemed the weakest part of the work ®i8 rehearsal of the performers, the same 
at yesterday’s performance it may have pains as in the case of the Mass some | 
been because they were not, on the whole, Years back. But the music seemed to ! 
too discriminatingly sung. Nor did Dr, 8¥it him less. The first part of the worl. 
Koussevitzky’s tempi seem happiest here,| W@8 frequently tentative in performance; | 
On the other hand, what one had ex- oo second, containing richer choral writ- 
pected to be wearisome in the extreme, ", and being in general more dramati-. 
the long stretches of the Evangelist’s C@lly effective, was more sympathetically | 
recitative, which occupy the larger part) Presented. His pace, as I have indi- 
of the text—this had interest for the sym-| a sometimes gave the singers a task 
pathetic listener most of the way. The |“ ch they could not have been reason- 
credit was due not entirely to Bach;| So expected to fulfill. The orchestra, 
whose text is not impeccable and whose) oe te oe the singers, might plaus-. 
music, often movingly expressive, now|*¥ At A tae, te everything a degree 
and then falls flat. But Dan Gridley, in-! pig Soe <n And in the chorales, which 
toning this music and text, made the (yo, ae out beautifully from the 
most of them—more, indeed, than he did 4. a dl a Ror pi accompaniment 
of the airs that were assigned to him. bet Mit ik alanced: the first violins 
Remembering how dull Bach recitative ments cote a solo among the instru- 
can be when perfunctorily delivered, one poet | rather than as one (even if the 
was by so much more grateful to Mr. Th important) of the parts. 
Gridley. e€ Bach Cantata Club’s voices were 
tala clas dequate in quality, th t , 
There are occasional dramatic touches ~\.< 7 v9 ough they were 
in the orchestra, but for the most part ad rich soy this respect. But they 
Bach reserves them for the singers. He Jan don admirably trained by Mrs, 
had, it is true, in his own church noth- 7 ngaon \ arner, and Sang the music jn 
ing like the instrumental opulence of -.,,"8%t Style and in the proper spirit, 


| oe: The only importan rc 
[a chorus ¢ Hall. But neither did he have reserved nt is that the test aia ot 


eS aig Sar te a tee come out clearly, in spite of the fact that 

| Club, so Tt Sstonisn- it was English, < 

| ing aspects of his genius that, in writing, the si ma Basie Moa pe's the listener had 

io apparently ignored such practical -¢, the aclotate the ge printed book. As 
, ‘ fg - sé i thy . x 9 > 25 sin in Ca 

|matters, I say “apparently,” when as Keith Falkner, to whom wal fae 


|a matter of fact, Bach was writing, week. * er 
jin and week out, for a performance as the difficult task of delivering the words 


imminent as the next Sunday. The ox-|°../°SUS: Mr. Falkner’s sonorous bass 
planation is probably not that he haad}*“C°© Was employed with the greatest 
better, if fewer, performers; on the con- | ©*PFeSSiveness, yet always With the dig- 
}trary the available evidence jndicates |™tY Which was obviously the first essen- 
| that he had poorer performers than we /!2#!. Mr. Royal Dadmun’s Singing has 
have nowadays. Rather he had a more | become—at least it was yesterday—un- 
exalted religious and spiritual atmosphere | @Uly rough-edged. Olga Averino sang her 
'in which both to compose and to bring | @fficult airs correctly; but the results 
his compositions to performance. were less spontaneous than they have 
| Such an atmosphere can hardly be |S¢emed to be in her past appearances 
| recaptured in the modern church, not to | Marie Murray’s contralto voice sO effec- 
mention the concert hall. We are there-/|tive in other music, was evidently not 
fore brought back to essaying his work | Suited to this. Nor was she assisted by 
bine pure music. And as music, it remains/|the overbearing orchestra] accompani- 
|uneven, The great Mass in B minor is | ment. 

| also uneven, it may be objected. But in| How much the audience enjoyed the 
compensation it has that marvellous} performance cannot be reported, since it 
| contrapuntal choral writing of which! had been enjoined, by a note in th ; 

— is so little, strangely, in the “Pas-| gram. not to laué 4 , aoe 
sion according to § : ie came 1 Soe applaud, For the most part 
| 3 g to St. John. The “St.|it remained to hear the work through. 


|Matthew Passion” jis stronger in. thi 

| . 3 sio1 S § ger us;Only a seattering few could not re 
respect, even if it has not so unified and \from leaving during the course of pip 
|intimate a character as the “St. John i cert unexpectedly long ae 
Passion.” In seneral, the second part of | nas : 5 


the latter, musically and dramatically 
.more complex, enlists the modern ear 
‘more than the first. 

How much of one’s doubts can be ex- 
\b.ained by the performance it. js natur- 
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SY ONY#COPCERT ‘Van organ, but that the simpler recita- 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitaky, conductor, gave the 
Passion according to St, John by Bach 
yesterday afternoon as the 22d of the 
yegular concerts. The Bach Cantata 
Club, Mrs. Langdon Warner, conduc- 
tor, assisted and the following soloists: 
Man Gridley, tenor; Keith Falkner, 
bass; Olga Averino, soprano; Marie Mur- 
ray, contralto, and Royal Dadmun, 
bass. The harpsichord continuo was 
played by Putnam Aldrich and the 


organ by Albert Snow. This constituted 
the first performance of the St. John 
Pession at the Symphony concerts, 

Bach’s St. John Passion was the first 
ef this form of music that he com- 
posed and was probably performed four 
times during his own life-time and con- 
ducted by him in St. Thomece’s Church 
in Leipzig, Such specially composed 
music was sung in Leipzig on Good 
Friday in alternate years at the 
churches St. Nicholas and St. Thomas. 
Charles Sanford Terry says that Bach 
did not like the former and consequently 
only performed other composers’ Passion 
music there. The St. Matthew Passion 
of Bach, the more famous today, was 
written at least six years after the St. 
John (in 1729) and was probably per- 
formed with some frequency before 
Bach died in 1750. Since then neither 
of the great Passions was heard until 
Mendelssohn revived the St. Matthew in 
1829. 

Scholars are quite justiflably exer- 
cised Over the problem of a faithful re- 
production of this music in the con- 
cert hall of today. Naturally the audi- 
ence does not in the least resemble the 
congregation of Bach’s day, and that 


tives and arias should have a harpsi- 


‘chord. There is no reason to suppose 


that Bach himself would not have ap- 
proved of yesterday's arrangement. 
Both Mr. Snow and Mr. Aldrich played 
in the best of taste, and thelr con-~- 
tribution to the success of the whole 
undertaking should not be underesti- 
mated, 

. Both the chorus and the orchestra are 
nowadays larger than those of Bach's 
time, but yesterday they were not hope- 
lessly out of proportion. Last year the 
Handel and Haydn Society gave a per- 
formance of the St. Matthew Passion in 
which the huge chorus utterly swamped 
a small orchestra. Yesterday things 
were much more even, although some of 
the independent flute and oboe voices 
did not come through. Orchestrally 
there was nothing to complain of. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s interpretation was rever- 
ent without being stilted. 

One can readily understand why the 
St. Matthew Passion has been preferred 
to the St. John. The former is a much 
more perfectly wrought work. There 
are quite definitely long and boring 
passages in the St. John and others of 
frequent repetition, None but a fanatie 
in his love for Bach will deny them, 
But the music also has arias of incom- 
parable beauty and sections. such as 
that leading up to. the crucifixion. of 
great drasiatic power, ‘The long 
choruses are not as impressive as those 
that Bach wrote later. 

Yesteyfay the Bach Cantata Club. 
which Adrs. Langdon Warner had trained, 
sangecbetter as the Passion proceeded. 
The #2Zinning was marked by impreci- 
Sion, yut the chorales were invariably 
isung wth great tenderness. Mr. Keitt 
iFalkner @s the bass soloist and in the 
part of Jesus, sang with great dignity 


congregation was anot unimportant a3- {and wit} Simple eloquence. It will be a 


pect of the performance as a whole. 
Dr. Koussevitzky yesterday went a long 
Way towards reproducing the exact con- 
ditions in most respects. -The viola 
qd’amore and the oboe d’amore were 
properly taken care of by Messrs. Le- 
franc, Bernard and Speyer. We did not, 
it igs true, have an oboe da caccia. But 
the vitally important continuo was sen- 
Sibly represented by a harpsichord and 
an organ. Bach’s son, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel, laid down the principles of 
the continuo: namely that the choruses 
and so forth should be accompanied by 


ibleasure to hear him later on in the 
festival. Mme. Averino’s. clear and 
lovely tones were of immeénse advant- 
age in the two soprano arias. Mr. 
Gridley, who had the long role of the 
evangelist, gave an uneven performance. 
At times, as in the melisma on the 
words “and wept bitterly,” there was a 
rather stagy quality to his interpreta- 
tion of the role. At others, as in the 
tenor arias and in most of the recita- 
tive, his performance was sincere and 
pleasing. Miss Murray sang her sec- 
ond aria sympathetically, but the first 
was hopelessly lost both as to words and 
melodic line. Mr. Dadmun, in a minor 
part, was the least in the spirit of the 
Passion music. 

The St. John Passion will be repeated 
tonight. The audience should not take 
the notice that the concert is over by 
10. P. M. literally, as it lasts three-quar- 
ters of an hour longer. A. W. W. 
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Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1 750) 


The Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of His Birth Will Be Cele- 
my by the Festival at Symphony Hall, Beginning with Performances 
| fs “Passion According to St. John,” Tomorrow Afternoon and Satur- 

: | day Evening 





franc and Albert Bernard, from whom | ? and, in the long run, its beauties will 
came the obbligatti for viole d’amore : be gratefully remembered, its arid 
in two conjoined numbers, and the or- : places readilly forgotten. 
ganist was Albert Snow. 

Since the later Passion, according to , 
St. Matthew, is relatively familiar, and The 


: performance yesterday was ac- 
| the ‘Johannespassion,” as the Germans complished, as might have been expect- 
call it, a musical rarity, inevitably a ed, with deep devotion on the part of 

% hearing of the latler provokes compdadri- all concerned. It would be a privilege 


. sé » on 2 mp - 
sons with the former. The ‘‘John Pas- to hear from the same forces the Pas- 


ion has, for example, proportionatel) ‘sion according to St. Matthew, to which 


' ‘ iin ‘Unda wo ar ms Oe . , tT , , ; . 
nore of narrative and less of commen full justice has not been done here in 
cessor. ' The chorus sang with fine body of 


250 Bars of Chorus tone; the soloists acquitted themselves 
splendidly of their several tasks, It 
in adult lane t6r modern tastes, and, was a particular pleasure to make the 
YG the axpreasion. be hers in place, s acquaintance of Mr. Falkner, who 


. . 2 ‘et thoug Vv y singer , mady 
“Dp ° 93 . more prosaic one. John F. Runcivan, age disiinctio Singer, is already a 
| assion 1ven it whose eSSayv on the two Passions has S55 0 ction. 


already been quoted in these columns, 

points out that the people's choruses 

| d FE: ti ta occupy only about % hars in the ‘‘Mat- 
oloists an anta foi Soy Awl he Rage tba ihc: 
50 in the “John.’’ ‘“‘Barabbas,” as he 


instances. in the ‘‘Matthew,” is a single 
Orus ? shout, whereas in the “John” it con- 
’ < Pi ge | sumes four bars. Yet the single shout 
. w VP 


i 2 4 Ema is far more effective. Despite the great- 

Ay . a J f a er space assigned to them, these peo- 

; . nle’s choruses in the “John’ Passion 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH tend to be co) »ntionalls contrapuntal, 

; ' ‘Jacking the «.amatic force and in is- 

As the first item in the Bach-Han- ae -) tin where. intetections in 
del Festival, with which the Boston | the later work. 


. pes More conventional, too, far less ex- 
4 ‘ .o o ae sc se - S ¥ “o an a : \ 
») mphony O1 che stra this Spring com a pressive on the w hole, are the solo pas- 
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memorates the 250th anniversaries OT | Sages, though nointed exception should 
those composers, Dr. Kousseviteky B90 gota ting of te contra 
offered at Symphony Hall yesterday | gojo, “Au Is Fulfilled,” with its bril- 
afternoon Bach’s Passion according | liant and sharply contrasting outburst 
at the words, “The Lion of Judah 
Fought the Fight.” 
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to St. John, in its first complete con- 
cert performance in Boston. The Bach | 
Cantata Club, Mrs. Langdon Warner, 
conductor, provided the chorus. 
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Dryer Than “Matthew” 


The chorales are beautiful; with Bach 
how could they be otherwise? Yet there 
ee is nothing to match the whe oon of 

. . the one chorale in the ‘“‘Matthew” LPas- 
VOICE AND OTHER SOLOISTS sion, that is heard four times with ever- 
The solo‘ singers, vesterday, to con- increasing intensity in the harmoniza- 
tion. Nor are there any choruses s0 
imposing as those which begin and end 
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tinue with these details, were Dan 


Gridley, who sang the recitatives of the 
Evangelist and the airs for tenor; Keith 
Falkner, who sang the words of Jesus 
and the music for solo bass; Olga 
Averino, who sang the brief part of 
the Maid and the soprano sols; Marie 
Murray, from whom came the contralto 


solos, and Roval Dadmun, baritone, who 
Sang the music of Peter and of Pilate. 


On the instrumental side there was, 


Putnam Aldrich, to play the harpsichord 
accompaniments to the recitatives; A!- 
fred Zighera, to supply the expressive 
viola da gamba obbligatto to the con- 


tralto solo, ‘Ail is .fulfilled’’; Jean Le- 


the “Matthew” Passion and that which 
concludes its first part. For compen: 
sation, the earlier piece offers the in- 
effably sorrowful. opening passages for 
orchestra and the solemn first chorus, 
“Word and Master.” For a time the 
mood engendered by this deeply moving 
beginning prevails, but to offer the tes 
timony of one listeier, much of what 
follows comes close to dryness. 
In sum, that the “Matthew” 
is sung far oftener than the “John” 
Passion becomes fully understandable 
when the latter is heard. Nevertheless, 
we are in Dr. Koussevitzky’s debt for 
giving us the opportunity to hear if: 


Passion 
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Op. 6, No. 6 in G minor 


Kogel) 


St 
tra with Harpsichord, Violin and Flute 


PuTNAM .ALDRICH 


Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, 
Organ 


Concerto for 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 for Orches- 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C 


GEORGEs LAURENT 


hord 


SIC 


Violin: RicHarp Burcin 


Flute 


MUSETTE—ALLEGRO—ALLEGRO 
INTERMISSION 


Bach-Handel Festival 
Harp 


SATURDAY EVENING, 
A TEMPO ORDINARIO 


POMPOSO 
ADAGIO AFFETUOSO 


ALLEGRO 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Leader of Boston Symphony Orchestra is shown above enjoying 
his recent Bermuda vacation. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR AND THIRTY-FIVE 


Twenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 26, at 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 27, at 8:15 o'clock 


Bach-Handel Festival 


HANDEL . :, Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, 
Op. 6, No. 6 in G minor 


LARGHETTO E AFF ETUOSO—-ALLEGRO MA NON TRO PPO— 
MUSETTE—-ALLEG RO-—-ALLEGRO 


HANDEL , Concerto for Two Wind Choirs, with 
String Orchestra (edited by G. F. 
Kogel) 
POMPOSO 
ALLEGRO 
A TEMPO ORDINAR IO 


LARGO 
ALLEGRO 


INTERMISSION 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 for Orches- 
tra with Harpsichord, Violin and Flute 
I. ALLEGRO 
Il, ADAGIO AFFETUOSO 
ITI. ALLEGRO 
Harpsichord: Putnam ALDRICH 


Violins RicHARD BURGIN 
Flute: GrEorcEs LAURENT 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor for 
Organ (transcribed for orchestra by 
Ottorino Respighi) 





® 4 = noes 
} | © Bach intended his composition. As it was, | Boston symphony in difficult times: 
Or ehestr al Musie by Bach and / in an auditorium having perhaps one/| was in 1918. Mr. Higginson had trans- 
) hundred times the cubic content of an | ferred his interest to the trustees and 
° e | eighteenth century salon, much of the| died the following year. Karl Muck. 
Handel, Original and Arranged |p) see necessity’ missed’its marke This fhe" aistinguished “conductor tra ta 
9 ae '|was especially true of the miniature forced to leave under the distressing 
'|tones of the harpsichord. Modern inter- conditions of the war. Finally, Mr. 
'|preters of such music have a difficult Charles A. Ellis, whom Mx. Brennan 
choice, it is true. But since the exigen- had assisted since 1911, resigned his 


- ; ; S e Oncert- ; 0sition. But there was no hesitation 
Dr. Koussevitzky when he arranged his cies of present-day concert-giving include | . as ‘ 
8 large concert halls, it is better, it would in Mr. Brennan’s taking over of the 
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Dr. Koussevitzky Proffers the program, the four numbers offered suf- | ; ; full r ibiliti 

f th ficient opportunity for a comprehensive | seem, to compromise sensibly by substi- itl) responsibilities as manager, no 
Second Program or the exhibit of the orchestra’s admirable quali- ,tuting a modern grand piano for the question but that his tact and capabili- 
? ) ; 'slenderer, though musically purer, harp- %¢s would not only win through, but 
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. ies rosso in G met 
Current Festival | Sede “@nanindes Wage setiaa "Bist 'sichord, In spite of these considerations, ©4'ry On the organization precisely as 

2 5 could produce almost unbelievable son- ‘the performance of yesterday was well ~~: 7m a ene the Boston Sym- 

vi Bas itn "WA ority. The brilliance of tone rivalled ‘received by an audience in the mood to PHOny ety lestra loses far more than a 

wine that of the Philadelphia Orchestra, which applaud. gS ae a ag it mourns a 

1 is d¥scouraging to observe repeat-, has for long been the high standard of ae ge a ape 1 a pens by cs ghee a k bl 

| 9 Pag Ng , ., comparison; at the same time, the Bos- Finally, as a sort of field exercise for : y faceless py 

i ll ety caren Ble “Or ton strings lost none of the warmth and the entire orchestra, there was the Respi- 2d, indeed, incomparable perform- 
certs of the Boston piper x hel aes | color, which are their own distinctive ghian “orchestral interpretation’ of %2Ces yesterday afternoon. The first 
enaeee CO NOt, aene work in ques.| Virtues. The: weakness of the perform- | Bach’s magnificent Passacaglia and Fu- Of tese was Handel's Concerto for two 
Se eae Veen ee ore aot ar| ance was in the exaggerated “expres- gue, Here was magniloquent music on “2d cholrs and string orchestra. Just 
lion be Stravinsky ’ di . oa mt John’? | sion” of the conductor—the super-Han- Which Dr, Koussevitzky might exercise pbb gers mn the Concerto Grosso Dr. 
Bach's “Passion acco! res ” e tt ».| delian breadth of the opening (which is, his greatest powers, and in which the innate had taken the first move- 
arger aah cman aye eg ae after all, marked ‘“‘larghetto”’ not ‘“‘lar- orchestral virtuosity of his assembled res aaraeies s alae Naf oO pica 
kl agaaaagee lise igh | go”), the exaggerated retards and the al- : musicians could be employed with the as a whole. sit ay A pl vip pede 


‘al -..°* With small en-/ . : oy rr 
hearing a choral h ' most inevitable protraction of the pe- greatest effectiveness. The performance on the program the ld b 19" 
was, in deed, dazzlingly brilliant. Pre Po gas ge tebe din e ho such 


thusiasm. Only vy  .8ptional perform- | 
ance and under’ ui “11 circumstances  Multimate, dissonate chords. a (Chl » ey By | complaint. If the movement, “a tempo 
yelp lr ipd at oe 9 Map peppy : the other ‘bax Fone ie, ous. | ane hse De citiiaiene ee ti - took the ordinario,” went a bit fast, the results 
whole-hearted approval. Fortunately we ©" the other ee tne EE ndel Rr maior intention to “be rit 5 isclaiming any were brilliantly justified, We heard 
i 1D POPRe BOUREOV ITER, & SORCUSIDE ice foe ate y nd wind instru: | sense of strain tL at ay oi. gepg But the some fine horn playing in the last 
who can frequently persuade it against Concerto for &® aya i oncerto, but | panies the hearing. ¢ egitimately accom- movement, But above all the magnifi- 
its will, as in the “Damnation of Faust” ments. Not the on noe =6C¢ a) ee : oe 7 oe atin O ine, mae when it cent oboe playing by Messrs. Gillet and 
by Berlioz earlier in the season. Or, Several sections of it were played; and : Vaninhan ‘alten Tr. ated jar performer Speyer in the third movement will be 
again, the presence of a celebrated musi- these in an apparently tasteful arrange- with A . is Iv AC ed, no matter long remembered. 
cian like Stravinsky, rather than the ment of G. F. Kogel. They served well seeubiae aaa 5 eboe more elaborateness, The second event of more than ordi- 
merit of his ‘‘Persephone,”’ can make it to illustrate the felicity ot the Handelian ahaa aft ne 1un ae players. Purther- nary musical importance was the per- 
forget its  rejudice. instrumental technic. The contrasts in PS sy ae & SMestion of taste and per- formance of the Bach 5th Brandenburg 
The same audience which. last week Color had not only quaintness but also ail ¥ DFSLOPeNnce: One may not condemn Concerto as it as intended to be given: 
listened to Bach’s “Passion” more or less, P©2uty. And much of the music was ~ rh epic and arrangements to the concertino v. harpsichord, violin and 
apathetically heard with great pleasure *2/most a tour de force in vivacity. Over | esac he age heap, vet still find certain flute id the orchestra of strings and 
and applauded with equivalent cordiality all was the melodic genius of Handel. hd nt Pups: tasteful than others. Re- reduce n size. The 5th Brandenburg 
SEE Meclormances of ‘four. eatmeetead |The concerto has not often been played hr Fa seems to me, sacrifices the; has been played here with a piano 
works by Bach and Handel at yester- 24 the Symphony concerts. By the evi: aeetiinae pach on the altar of the modern | instead of a harpsichord—by Alexander 
day’s matinee concert. There were mo- ence of the applause following its per bigeye: de “slg Schonberg, employ-| Borovsky in’ 1931 and by Alexander 
ments during the course of these com- formance yesterday it will be welcomed | ah : nt ocHe ly comvlex instrument for) Siloti in 1922. But the way it was given 
positions when the musical giants who Whenever Dr. Koussevitzky has a mind) | Ores pits: hagge. (¥ the Bach E-flat. yesterday is infinitely to be preferred. 
wrote them had become temporarily ‘° repeat it. ew ie a relude and Fugue, glorifies this The piano is either too powerful, be- 
Pee st; Dut the audience overlooked’ 11 great contrast with the reet of the | 2d gpsuiar ‘concerts | that ft does ak ter = edvantaaie 
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such things, as it would not have done oat. . we randenbure : 
if a choral composition were being pre- een acts Vie sae aaagini barn geod ne 23d @egular concert and the of the harpsichord for duplication of 
mes. -There were similarly moments re ib eh Ms satin ast Paes Bere pe | tha eae vagh ee Bach-Handel festival wa; voices. Some people may have felt that 
when the performance lagge but these rhe i Hs ge, Se obecbtae ys Birt cn oe en ae wee a Symphony orches- they did not hear this instrument well 
too were forgotten in the prevailing SSE y acheepiapi oer tad ? USSEVi ky conducting, yes- enough in the lavge hall. But in reality 
SaiGtession of pleasure In both _ performances the violin an i ny afternoon in Symphony _ hall it is merely a question of becoming ac- 
The behavior of the audience can also oan phn gah es ae sn rene esterase fn Putnam Aldrich, harp- customed to it and, above all, of trying 
be partly accounted for by the relative el sea pina kl “es co Bi. gpiing iba Gates, cae mae violin, and not to think of it in terms of the piano. 
simplicity of the music. The Handelian Aledander Borovsky played the piano Was as ictenes” ute. The program - Mr, Aldrich played the harpsichord 
melody and the comparatively simple solo, and the wane) strine orchestra as a Si ; part, with its brilliant solo passage work 
counterpoint of Bach’s orchestral works) cisteq -y Wad tin ® sroach Concerto Gr | in the first movement, with great dex- 
are a pleasant rest for the ears wearied| “egy AiR: On chy TR ge bole gard le minor, Op. 6. No. eg re erence ae terity and with good taste that was 
by reiterated dissonances, Stravinskian }4 ve enio od her 7 yop great wae a Handel ° i neither hidebound nor capricious. We 
or Schénberian, or brains severely taxed stitutes” toe Ps. reds eS ge ge Maal Bao erto for two wind choirs and strings, particulatly admired the nicety of his 
by the intricacies of modern harmony. The peqyceg Sasceibate ‘4 cher her wine. | judgment as he brought in the theme 
minor was more complex, it is true; but iy Mie: cheap gt Alana | Organ eta nd, Fugue in C minor for and the flute. A fine and modest sense 
it was made more palatable for many powlety » ik bomaaroary Ride riieaniory ot. sg Otierino "Reantente ¢ for orchestra — by of ensemble playing was evident in the 
by the rich, frequently bombastic orches-| funn. c+, sCMerevaremy Gare he | Yesterday’ ) playing of all three soloists. Their aim 
eratic omen thard string players in discreetly sympathetir m tha eeooe S concert was saddened by was obviously to present the aia ar 
Oh Seep RAS:. ‘accompaniment. H Brew eo8e of the death of William Bach as it should be hears wi eeciods 
Although it may not have occurred to The result would have been thorough!) pen wing 5 the beloved manager of the Burgin and Laurent are the ek of 
~-* ‘delightful in a small room, for which ga | Brannan ‘or the past 17 years. Mr. artists for this music self-effacing and 

is came to be manager of the perfectly at ease. Dr. Koussevitzky is 


Rae andenbure Concerto No. 5. 





to be warmly congratulated for ae) 


ing and securing a _ performance so 
faithful to the spirit of Bach. 
Respighi’s transcription of the Passa- | 
caglia and Fugue in C minor is cer- 
tainly remote from this spirit. Bach 
himself enjoyed transcribing his own) 
‘and other composers’ work, Later com- | 
posers have itched to set Bach to rights, | 
as they believe. Respighi h aged, | 


with the aid of a huge orchestra, to 
bring about a rather tawdry magnifi- 
cence that is frequently exciting. If} 
Toscanini had to have an Italian tran- | 
scription of this work, when he asked | 
Respighi for it, he would have done | 
better to go to Malipiero, who is well} 
known as the editor of the works of | 
Monteverde as well as a composer of | 
rigorous simplicity. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Koussevitzky led the orchestra in a 
splendid performance of this work. 
The final concerts of the regular | 
Series will take place next Friday and | 
Saturday and will not be a past of the | 
Bach-Handel festival. The program | 
lists Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, Sibe- 
lius’s Tone Poem, “Tapiola,” and the | 
Second Symphony of Brahms. 
| me. We 


SYMPHONY 
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IN HANDEL 


AND BACH 


OLLI Ce 


Two Pieces From 
Fach Make 23d 


Concert 


Four pieces, two from each of the. 


composers whose 20th anniversaries 
are being commemorated, made the 
programme. From Handel came the 
Sixth of the Twelve Concerti Grossi 
for strings, composed within a month 
in the autumn of 1739, that in G minor, 
and a comparatively unfamiliar, but 
Wholly delightful Concerto for two 
wind choirs-with string orchestra. The 
Bach pieces were the Fifth Branden- 
burg Concerto (harpsichord, violin, flute 
and strings) and Respichi’s imposing 
transcription of the organ Passacaglia 
and Fugue in ( minor. 

The records show that all 12 of the 
concertos that make Handel's Opus 6 
have not been played by the Symphony 
Orchestra. Granted that these works 
are not of equal worth, it still seems a 
pity that any of them should go for- 


jever unheard here. That in G minor, 


Which Romain Rolland calls the ‘“‘most 
celebrated” of all, is by no means as 
well Known hereabouts as some of the 
others. Yet it is one of the very best. 


Musette Very Beautiful 


The opening movement has a touch- 
melancholy; the ensuing fugue, with 
it chromatic subject, is stirring; the 
so-called Musette is one of Handel's 
most beautiful movements: and the two 
last divisions are invigorating in their 
forcé and energy. 

Musically, the Concerto with wind 
choirs is less distinguished. But the 
horns, oboes and bassoons brought yes- 
terday an increased richness of sound. 
And the last movement, with its huni- 
ing calls, is exhilarating. Twice Dr. 
Koussevitzky called upon the wind 
players to bow in acknowledgement of 
the applause, 


Harpsichord Used 


The chief glory of the Fifth ‘‘Bran- 
denburg”’’ is the jovous main subiect of 
the first movement, a theme of which 
one can never tire. At each of its many 
recurrences it is welcomed. Yesterday 
a& harpischord, rather than a pianoforte, 
was employed, and Putnam Aldrich 
was the performer, while the violin 
and flute solos were played by Messrs. 


' Burgin and Laurent, respectively. Save 


‘in the most delicate passages, the tone 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A concert entirely devoted to the 
orchestral music of Bach and Handel | 
might easily end in monotony and | 
tedium. That that of yesterday af-. 
ternoon, given as part of the Sym- | 
Phony Orchestra's Bach-Handel festi- 
val, continually refreshed, reflected 
credit upon Dr. Koussevitzky, both | 


as programme-maker and as con- 
ductor. 


of the harpischord was almost inaudi- 
ble. For some ears the slow movement 


‘has made a fii.er effect when the piano 


Was substituted for it. Mr, Aldrich 
played his long solo-passage with all 
the brilliance of which the slender in- 
Strument is capable, and the hearty 
applause at the end returned him and 
his co-artists several times to the plat- 


| form, 


As for the ‘orchestral interpreta- 
tion” of Respighi, which some find su- 
perfluous and inflated, let it here be 
said again that there are those who 
would rather hear the work this way 
than in the form in which the composer 
knew it. 

Certainly the intrinsic vastness of the 
music deserves any degree of sonority 
that can be lent it. By the perform- 
ance yesterday the audience was obvi- 
ously engrossed and excited. 





FADED TEXT 


'Koussevitsky~ and Assembled 
| Forces at the Peak of — 
Their Effectiveness 


eee ~ 


By Moses Smith 

ACH’S MASS in B minor was a 

fitting close to the Bach-Handel 

festival at Symphony Fall and, 
, at the same time, to the  fifty- 
fOurth season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Since the previous Bach 
lestival, in 1981, the performance of this 
Mass has become an almost annual rite, 
as Dr. Koussevitzky said it would be. 
Whether, if this policy is continued, the 
work will begin to lose appeal by in- 
creasing familiarity, is naturally difficuit 
to predict. There was no such indica- 
tion at yesterday's performance. Che 
large audience applauded just as demon- 
Stratively as in the past. The perform- 
ance itself, on the part of the conductor 
and of all the participants, was as in- 
tense as ever. 

The one danger is that the publie will 
begin to take the scheduling of the Mass 
for granted, {f it does, it wil] begin to 
Stay away from the concert hall. forget- 
ful not only of the Sreat difficulty of 
the work, which makes any adequate per- 
lormance a privilege, but also of its tre- 
mendous'_ altitude among the § most 
mountainous musica] masterpieces, Sym- 
phony Hall was not quite full yesterday, 
as it has been at previous performances 
—and this may be a bad omen. Qn che 
Other hand, there were relatively few 
empty seats; and the day was a pleasant 
one, not conducive to attracting people 
from their houses to spend several] hours 
indoors elsewhere. 


The rasant: Tat, } | Cas 
- Presentation of the Mass V&eSter- 


day was an Image, as life-like as ever, 
OL those that have come hefore. The 


chorus was again the Harvard (310 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral soctety, 
now trained by G. Wallace Woodworth 
With the greatest conscientiousness and 
resourcefulness. The voices are thin 
and immature; but to this we have be- 
come accustomed, To compensate, the 
chorus sings with the greatest accura2y 
as to attack: and release, dynamic shad- 
ing and pitch. It sings also with an en- 
thusiasm which a more expert gsroup 
could scarcebhy match, The one im- 
portant incorrect entrance was due to 
the singers’ unfamiliarity with Dr. Kous- 
S€vltzky's beat. For the rest the listine 


R mm | 
olf the chorus’s Virtues is an itemizing | 


' Olga Averino, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Charles Hackett and Keith Falkner con- 
stituted the best quartet of soloists we 
have yet heard. in this Mass. To 
describe Mme, Matzenauer’s rendering of. 
her solo and duet music is to repeat the 
| encomiums previously accorded this 
divining musician, singer and interpreter. 
Mme. Averino was in good voice; th | 
other attributes of her vocah art appar | 
ently never desert her. Mr. Hackett is 
a reliable singer in oratorio as in opera, 
With a rather better voice than most 
oratorio tenors. Mr. Falkner sang the 
difficult and ungrateful “Quoniam tu 
solus sanctus” accurately and in style; 
in the second half delivered “Et «in 
spiritum sanctum” with an expressiyie- 
ness and beauty of voice which consti- 
tuted one of the high points of the whol» 
performance, 

The Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. 
Koussevitzky, played with its customary 
virtues. The orchestra was a much larger 
one, of course, than Bach must have em- 
ployed; but so, too, was the chorus. The | 
various important instrumental  solos| 
were rendered carefully and sensitively. | 
It is necessary to single out. especially, | 
Mr. Burgin’s beautiful performance of! 
the violin solo in the air, ‘“Laudamus | 
te,” a performance that will remain long | 
in the memory. ; 


i 
| 
} 
| 
| 


em 


In command of these forces was the 
inspiring Serge kKoussevitzky, in the very 
midst of his element. so to say. with a 
chorus before him as well as an orches- 
tra, and with soloists at his side. It| 
would be redundant to repeat the degree | 
of his mastery over such forces, He him. | 
Self is inspired by them apparently as 
much as by the music. At such times he 
lends to the proceedings, above and be- 
‘yond their intrinsic value, the air of 
4n occasion. <As _ to particulars, he 
‘moulded the choral tone to its utmost 
}expressiveness. He vielded to a solo voice 
‘Sufficiently to its individual] needs, but 
he exercised the conducior’s right of a 
restraining hand. His choice of tempo is 
an old subject of discussion, on which 
there is bound to be disagreement. . 1] 
found the pace of some of the choruses 
too slow, of others tdo fast. But there is 
Sufficient justification for each of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s decisions; and he follows 
€ach one to ts Jogical conclusions. The 
result is invariably effective,’ 

There is less justification, it seems to 
me, for some of the rhetorical pauses 
and retards. The test is how they sound; 
and they sound illogical, So With certain 
dynamic inflections. There is no ulti- 
mate court of appeal in these matters, 
as there usually is—to the score itself; 
for Bach’s original is silent on most of 


Of perfection, [t may be noted, in con-|these things. But these matters Will be 


that the tenor 
resonant yesterday than customarily in 


the past. Dr. 


section was rather more anyhow, in consideration of the power- 


ful effect that the Mass makes under 
Koussevitzky’s direction. Of this. 
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there can be no question. Nor can there 
be any question ef how the perform- 
ance Hlustyates the varied aspects of 
the genius of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s conductor. The almost frenetic 
applause at the close of yesterday’s per- 
formance showed that the audience was 
indicating its awareness of this genius 
as much as it was applauding music and 
performers generally. .. . It Was a 
fitting way, to repeat, in which to close 
the season. P 
BACH’S ‘B MINOR MXSS 


the “Crucifixus”’ were Sung was quite 
remarkable. Mr. Woodworth deserves 
great credit for maintaining the high 
standard of the Harvard and Radcliffe 
Choruses and getting such capable and 
spontaneous results in the actual per- 
formance. The soloists, too, were ad- 
mirable. Mme. Matzenauer sang with 
perfect ease and wonderful pathos in 
the “Agnus Dei,” which, in fact, she 
interprets incomparably. Her other arias 
were, of course, beautifully sung. Mr. 
Faikner has made an excellent im- 


pression here by his singing in three. 
works in the festival. His natural voice | 


Yesterday’s performance seemed 10) s eT aes 
surpasss those of former years in The a ont ee ie 


emotional intensity and in the sing~ Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the | 
last and 24th concert of the regular | 


ing of me Serene He eorgibed 
zky recreated eloquently those por- cor; 

tions which evidently have a special Frail "The sabe oleae ra pms 
appeal for him. Those pages, INCl=| Strauss was played in memory of Wil- 
dentally, are the most poignant and/ liam H. Brennan, the late manager of 
the most direct in address. Though| the orchestra, who died last week. The 
the work is generally considered a| program was as follows: 

masterpiece among masterpieces, one} Strauss 

listener may express a considered | 


. . Brahms 
dissent, based upon increased fa-| Symphony No, 2 in D major Op, 73 


Tone Poem, “Also Sprach Zarathustra’ 


The seagon of the Boston Symphony ssen 
miliarity, that Bach did not sustain The performance of Strauss’s “Zara- 


‘orchestra was concluded yesterday after- \ eae ach ald 

s gnificent, and his use of it wholly : an even level of inspiration thro =| 4 ta ?? vy 
noon and evening with a performance ‘competent and’ in just the right man- out. : #@ Geena pecans of the -apectht aman | 
The great and unapproachable Bach| cance connected with this occasion. But | 


| of Bach’s Mass in B minor, Dr, Kous- ‘ner for Bach. Both Mme. Averino and 


'sevitzky conducted this concert, which | 
was, incidentally, for the orchestra's 
‘pension fund. The Harvard Glee Club 
‘and the Radcliffe Chorus assisted, Both 
organizations are conducted by G. Wal- | 
lace Woodworth. The soloists were Olga | 
Averino, soprano; Margaret Matzenau- | 
er, mezzo-soprano; Charles Hackett, 
tenor, and Keith Falkner, bass. The 
organ continuo was played by Albert 
Snow, and other soloists in various ac- 
companiments were Richard Burgin, 
viciin: Louis Spever and Jean Devergie, 
oboi d’amore; Georg Boettcher, horn. 

Dr. Koussevitzky received an ovation 
last night at the end of the Mass, which 
was in part due to the nobility of the. 
music itself, but also, probably, to the | 
successful campletion of a brilliant | 
season. In any event soloists, chorus, 
orchestra and conductor deserved all | 
the applause that they received. There | 
were minor exceptions that could be 
taken, such as the question of ritards, 
but on the whole the performance was 
superb. It was interesting to observe 
that Bach’s Mass has now become 
familiar enough so that a good-sized 
part of the audience exercised their | 
privilege of coming only for the last 
half. 

One of the vexing questions in a per- 
formance of this music is the size of 
the chorus. If Bach conducted per- 
fermances of parts of the Mass (which 
he probably did at St. Thomas’s in 
Leipzig), he could only have had a 
handful of singers for each choir. Due 
to the importance of the orchestral 
voices in Bach’s choral music, scholars 
have suggested that the size of the 
choruses be own, The other alter- 
native, and t@® one that is always prac- 
tised, is to YWpcr@ase the size of the 
orchestra and”hope for the best. Thus 
there were six flutes and four oboes, 
to give one example, in the orchestra 
last night. The public would hardly be 
satisfied with anything less than the 
splendid volume of sound to which it 
is accustomed. And the different con- 
ditions under which we hear the music 


Mr. Hackett did well, but the latter was 
less satisfactory than in “Solomon” 


'where the operatic nature of the music 


suited him better. 

Particular mention should be made 
of those members of the. orchestra 
whose obbligato accompaniments were 
uniformly sympathetic. These were 
Messrs. Burgin, Speyer, Devergie and 
Bocttcher. Mr. Snow’s work through- 
sut the festival should likewise, not go 
unpraised. Finally it is impossible to 
conceive of a more glorious way for the 
season to end than by such,a per- 
formance of the B minor Mass. 

A WwW. W, 


SYMPHONY MALE 
Bach-Handel Festival 


| The Bach-Handel Festival and the | 
(54th season of the Boston Symphony , 
Orchestra were ended yesterday with | 


ia performance of the B minor Mass 
of Bach. The concert benefited the 
pension fund of the Boston Sym- 
iphony, and the Mass was divided, as 
‘in past seasons, in two parts, the 
first beginning at 4, the second in the 


evening. The soloists were Olga 


| Averino, Margaret Matzenauer, 
|Charles Hackett and Keith Falkner, 
all of whom have been heard in Han- 


 del’s “Solomon” last 
| choruses were the Har 
‘and the Radcliffe 


‘trained by G. Wallace Woodworth. 


Dr Koussevitzky’s tenure as con- 
‘ductor of the Boston Symphony will 
‘be remembered by many achieve- 
ments, and prominent among them 
will be that of presenting the Mass 
‘here in 1931, as crowning point of 
the Bach Festival, and of repeating 
it three times in the subsequent 
four years. This is especially im- 


may be sufficient warrant. 


Last night both choruses sang excel- 


pressive when it is considered that, 
because of length and difficulty, the 


is found in the Credo, Sanctus, and| whatever the reason, the music sounded 
Agnus Dei, where through the power | as never before. Not that there was any 
of his genius exaltation and austerity change in interpretation, but that there 


and intense emotional feeling are| WS 4M intensity, a sweep of imagina- | 
communicated, as Beethoven intend. | on and majesty of proportion that : 
ed of his Missa Solemnis, “from the |©#" "0b be present every time the work | 


heart to the heart” ‘is heard. “Zarathustra” has become | 
t The first chorus especially prominent in the repertoire | 


‘of the Boston Symphony. Dr. Kousse- |! 


3 the aren and the last of the 
oria in| y 
rea ri ri oan doo ge Pn In| vitzky has recorded it for the gramo- 
, le arid stretches of poly=|phone during this year, and it has 
phony, prodigious. but IN€XPressive | been played this season at a Monday 
of the sonorous text, lacking the|concert and in the regular series, But 
power to enthrall. ‘even so yesterday's performance came 
These finest pages will stand in!aS a revelation of grandeur. It is in- 


memory as heard last night. Mr! deed one of the finest and most per-! 
Woodworth had rehearsed his singers ‘sonal of Strauss’s tone poems. Yester- | 


to a superb degree of technical finish. | wy too, it pigs a moving tribute to 
Dr Koussevit ’ sneeg gs | UE Memory oO Mr. Brennan. 
ussevitzky’s final ministrations| The Brahms Second Symphony kept 


added the ultimate touch of subtlety! 
: of s Y'the ¢ , 
to chorus and to orchestra as well. pi ge ert on the same spiritually 
Of the soloists, Mme Matzenauer—/s IY ave eee ee 
Gis bas et > oMaizenauer— | sistently played throughout the season 
7 Ss appeared at all the performs, with a supreme artis 
ances of this score under Dr Kousse- short of miraculous ae the plier 
a ae ae eo The beauty | of the orchestra are all first vate aioe 
sr tones vied with propriety in/14Ms and, when occasion . 
Style, although the cae Dei "wag | cellent soloists, fney eee ‘ain ke th 
somewhat too sentimental. Mr Falk-|B0Ston Sympltony Orchestra, the great 
ner once more sang with simplicity| provide the {OfUMOlt season iat aneen 
. Mme Averino. , : nos ason for Bos- 
—_ ar oe exhibited vocal skill,| Sib above alr Ge ee importance. 
ire Aoprynd of Mr Burgin, Mr Speyer,| the credit of leadin _ iy ana 
| ge, Mr Boettcher must not’ spirin thi g, we ding and in- 
go unmentioned. 8 vais orchestra into the superb 


organizatio i : 
No such fervent demonstration has has been tha Geeta ee ae 


occurred at Symphony Hall within years. If 

memory, as that last evening. All only a shadow ore tomas a he 
concerned in the performance were Should and _ undoubtedly would! he 
greeted with handclapping, stamping, blamed. But we have the evidence of 
and cries of “Bravo!” The audience °U Own ears that the very reverse ig 


spontaneously rose when Dr Kousse- ,7U® 4nd that the high standard has 


vitzky reappeared 7 en maintained ial 
minutes remained’ ne And eo Oe uhen, that Dr. Kousseviteky should not 
Koussevitzky the Harvard and Rad« Pir inlay cordial praise that is so 
cliffe men and women offercd a Wesco, u® 


merited gift of a large wreath. the atieate made an attempt to discuss 


Stion of programs i : 

: | n 

C. W. we in this paper on Sunday. Just toe tae 
note of sincere congratulation is more 
proper to be sounded. We can only 
say that Dr. Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
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_ Stirred no doubt by this oppor- COmposer provided an_ elaborate 
tunity to pay tribute to a much- Verbal proclamation of his new. 
loved associate, Dr. Koussevitzky and Score, the effect of which unfortu- 
the orchestra rose to superb elo- ately was dissipated by a hearing 
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within recollection. The less admira- Could not make the music interest- 
l€é passages in the score were ing. ; | 3 
reduced to a minor element in a mag- ©. Two violin concertos were intro- 
nifice nt tonal panorama. The or- duced, one of them the work of 
chestra has probably never been in Malipiero, the other that of Szy- 
etter form than it is today, and its Mmanowski, his second’work in this. 
giories of tone and flexibility of ex-' form. Both were remarkably un- | 
Pression were never more in evi- grateful vehicles for a soloist. Szy-| 
dence than in this performance, manowski’s, played by Albert 
cb pe ee Spalding, though very difficult and 
‘The program was completed by by no means ingratiating, seemed 
e Second Symphony of Brahms, % be & well-knit and sincerely felt | S 
work based on interesting material. | TRAUSS , oe Tone Poem, ‘Also sprach Zarathustra’”’ 
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Koussevitzkyan Conclusion 


prey ¥, > “By L. A. Sloper 


of William H. Brennan, late 
manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, there was included 
in the program of the last symphony 
pair of the season (May 3-4) 
Strauss’s tone poem, “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” a composition for 
which Mr. Brennan had often ex- 
pressed a special fondness, as a note 
in the program book recalled. 
Stirred no doubt by this oppor- 


tunity to pay tribute to a much- 
loved associate, Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra rose to superb elo- 
quence in the performance. The con- 
ductor has always been particu- 
larly persuasive in the music of 
Strauss, and this work has been one 
of his more notable successes, but 
on this occasion he and his players 
excelled any other performance 
within recollection. The less admira- 
ble passages in the score were 
reduced to a minor element in a mag- 
nificent tonal panorama. The or- 
chestra has probably never been in 
better form than it is today. and its 
glories of tone and flexibility of ex- 
pression were never more in evi- 
dence than in this performance. 


RO Ga" | 

The program was completed by 
the Second Symphony of Brahms, 
another composer with whom Dr. 
Koussevitzky feels a special sym- 
pathy, and here again the perform- 
ance revealed the splendid qualities 
of the organization. There was a 
rousing au revoir at the close. 

This program, it will be apparent, 
was not a part of the festival in 
honor of the two hundred and 


|: AFFECTIONATE remembrance 


fiftieth anniversary of the births of 


Bach and Handel which the orches- 
tra had inaugurated at the concerts 
of the previous week and continued 
at extra concerts on April 30 and) 
May 1. The festival concludes with | 
the performance of the B minor 
Mass in two concerts on May 5. 

Of the six works which were given 
first performance this season, Ernst 
Toch’s “Big Ben” Variation Fantasy 
was perhaps the most considerable. 
It is an ingenious score which con- 
tains some able contrapuntal writ- 
ing, but it is uneven. Berezowsky’s 
Concerto Lirico for cello and or- 


chestra was notable chiefly tor the 


fact that the solo part was played by 
Gregor Piatigorsky, for whom it was 
written. Dr. Koussevitzky’s Passa- 
caglia on a Russian Theme showed 
good conventional workmanship and 
well calculated effects. 


| ae 

Of the 13 works heard for, the 
first time in Boston, Stravinsky’s 
“Persephone,” conducted by the 
composer, attracted probably the 
most excited attention. As usual the 
composer provided an_ elaborate 
verbal proclamation of his new 
score, the effect of which unfortu- 
nately was dissipated by a hearing 
of the music, which proved to be 
sterile in the best neo-classic 
tradition. 

Hindemith’s so-called symphony, 
“Mathis der Maler,” likewise re- 
quired an advance apologia by a 
German analyst, which, however, 
could not make the music interest- 
ing. 

Iwo violin concertos were intro- 
duced, one of them the work of 
Malipiero, the other that of Szy- 
mahowski, his second work in this 
form. Both were remarkably un- 
grateful vehicles for a soloist. Szy- 
manowski’s, played by Albert 
Spalding, though very difficult and 


by no means ingratiating, seemed | 


to be a well-knit and sincerely felt 
work based on interesting material. 
Malipiero’s, on the other hand, 
showed more accomplishment than 
creative power, and it stirred sym- 
pathy for the soloist, Miss Viola 
Mitchell, who devoted an excep- 
tional talent to a thankless work. 
Malipiero’s “Symphony in four 
tempi, as the four seasons” was 
pleasant but unimportant. 

The Symphonic Fragments from 
Berg’s opera “Lulu,” played for the 
first time in America, proved to be 
Closely related to the music of “Woz- 
zeck.” The music, essentially dra- 


matic, stirs a desire to hear the com- | 
plete work. 


Holst’s Fugal Concerto for flute 
and oboe employs charming ma- 
terial and the work is rhythmically 
and contrapuntally exciting. Filip 
Lazar’s Third Piano Concerto is the 
least interesting of the series. The 
Sinfonietta of Miaskowsky, the Soviet 
composer, was Surprisingly conven- 
tional and even “bourgeois.” Ravel's 
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Strauss and Brahms Bring 
Close to a Symphonic Series 


4, 75 V2 


Season’# End for the Boston 


Orchestra, and Tribute 
To W. H. Brennan 


By Moses Smith 


NLY two numbers fill the final 
program of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, played yesterday after- 
noon and to be repeated this eve- 
ning. Dr. Koussevitzky had, it is true, 
originally planned to present three nuin- 


ticipated ‘‘Tapiola,’”’ which has been 
given here only once, and the Second 
Symphony of Brahms. In memory of 
William H, Brennan, the manager of the 
orchestra, who died last week, “Also 
sprach Zarathrustra” by Strauss, one wf 
Mr. Brennan’s favorite compositions, 
Was substituted for the first two, 
Even without the substitution, how- 
ever, the program would have exempli- 
fied a recent tendency in our orchestral 
concerts. In place of the long and fre- 
quently nondescript collection of items 
that used to be played at symphony con- 
certs years ago, the modern conductor 
favors a program that requires less time 
to play. The number of pieces is consid- 
erably smaller. This means in practise 


ikat audiences are expected to hear a 


few longish compositions rather than 
many that are, on an average, individ- 
ually shorter. Perhaps our audiences ob- 
ject to this procedure, and have no ade- 
quate way (short of cancelling their sub- 
scriptions) of indicating their dissatisfac- 
tion. The evidence seems, though, 70 
point to the opposite conclusion. 
Certainly the audience that heard yes- 
terday’s program, consisting of two num- 
bers, each more than half an hour long, 
was not lacking in cordial expressions of 
appreciation. Part of the heartiness of 
the applause was no doubt due to the 
occasion—the end of the season, when 
one wishes the performers Godspeed. But 


much of it was unquestionably explained | 


by the fact that symphonic audiences 
hereabouts are capable of taking sus- 
tained pleasure in music which makes 
lengthy demands on the attention. 


These considerations assume, of course, 
& high standard of performance. And in 
the case of “Also sprach Zarathustra,” 
wherein the listener has not a moment 


in Which to revive his drooping atten-/ example, 


tion (as in the case of the breaks be- 


chestra, 


tween movements ot a symphony), and 
the threads of the long lines used to be 
considered so difficult to follow—in this 
case yesterday the auditor was assisted 
by orchestral playing of almost unpar- 
alleled warmth and brilliance, Dr, Kous- 
seivitzky and this tone-poem are old 
friends; and his ardent re-creation of 
it is familiar here. He presented it at 
the symphony concerts, indeed, as re- 
cently as November of the current sea- 
son. And only a month opr two ago 
he led performances of it for the phon- 
ograph records. But never within recol- 
lection has Strauss’s music been given 


‘such passionate expression. 
bers—a Haydn symphony, Sibelius’s an-, 


Rarely ha: the Boston Symphony Or- 
whether in the music of 
Strauss or of any other, achieved such 
Vitality of tonal utterance, encompassed 
with instrumental tools such complete 
identification with the composer's every 
wish. Under the conductor’s stick and 
from beyond half a hundred music 
stands the music poured forth in such 
iorrential luxury that for once the lis- 
tener gave scarcely a thought to the 
uneven quality of Strauss’s music, to the 
dross (especially some of the cheap 
dance measures) that is scattered through 
the finer matter. And if here and 
there a brass or woodwind 
gave forth an ugly or obscured tone, the 
listener could ignore it as insignificant 
beside the preponderatingly beautiful 
|}quality of orchestral sound. .. . It 
is Plausible to believe that both conduc- 
tor and players were affected by the oc- 
casion for this performance. te ia 
even likely that the audience, in its turn, 
was Similarly moved to a finer apprecia- 
tien, 


instrument 


———<— ee ~ 


The Brahms symphony: also is scarcely 
& novelty here, and the way of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and his orchestra with it is 
thrice-familiar, In yesterday’s perform- 
ance of it, asin that of ‘‘Alsosprach Zara- 
thustra,’’ there was an occasional inse- 
curity on the part of an instrumentalist. 
But in compensation the performance as 
a whole had even greater warm-blooded: 
ness than had the robust version previ- 
ously familiar. The increased emotional! 
power (except in the last movement, 
which was a replica of Dr. Koussevitz- 
kv's somewhat overblown originals of the 
past) came from the conductor’s driving 
not harder but evener; not from tighter 
reins, but from steadier. 

_- The tempo of the first movement, for 

| seemed measurably changed 

'from that which Dr. Koussevitzky first 


emp lover Ser anne has not actually 
illusion, an e spee the ‘tone poem, “Thus Spake -Zara- 
been altered—which seems difficult to be- thustra,”. by Richard Strauss, “whieh 


ve—-the pace is certainly less wayward | 
ay cabs less subject to alteration replaced the first. half. of the pre- 


+ the slightest suggestion of a modula-' 7 r 
ote tence or a progression to new |©XPression of regard could have been’ 


thematic material. As with tempo, s0 made than the playing of great music, 
wih dynamics. The changes in quantity | Which had touched the heart of him 


of tone are subtler, 


cious. Brahms, in a phrase, has become | scribers to the concerts. 
mellowed. Dr. Koussevitzky seems at, 
last to have arrived at a point from which |symmed in a memorial page in the 
he can regard the place of this SYm-/|program book: “... one who for 24 
phony (except, again, portions of the |yoears served the Orchestra with an 
last movement) somewhere between the experienced hand, a tranquil mind 
old category of a pretty serenade and | ond an entire devotion ” . 
his own earlier concept of it as sheer Players and audience rose to salute 
tonal drama. Dr Koussevitzky, when he appeared 

Mr. Burk’s program notes contain, in- Bie a an " feat pag AB: 
deed, a well-considered resume of the the Second Symphony of Brahms had 


changes that have taken place, during 

several decades, in the regard in which evere’: ye ype rie applause was 
‘the Brahms symphonies are held. They | eartle tie continuing. His rank 
‘also contain (since this is the end of the 4S an artist was unmistakably re- 


‘Symphony Orchestra’s season) the cus- flected in this enthusiasm. One may 


‘'tomary and valuable summaries of con- occasionally disagree with Dr Kous- 


‘certs, repertoire, assisting artists and so Sevitzky’s readings, but none can 
jforth, Perhaps the most startling dis- overlook the perfection to which he 
covery made from perusing these lists has brought and maintained the or- 
is that for twenty-four programs there chestra. The personal and vitalizing 
have been only seventy-three numbers qualities of his literally recreative 
i(seventy-four including the repeated mind, though sometimes misapplied 
“Also sprach Zarathustra’) an average to music ofthe classic masters, has 
|of about three to a program. These fig- in other cases been productive of 
ures illustrate strikingly the reflection superlative interpretations, 
Cone in the beginning of the present! The latter was true yesterday in 
article. 

There are other 
Only one composer was dignified by the theo performance was marvelously 


inclusion of as many as five numbers; . 
and he was not Beethoven, who was rep-. eloquent in detail, and several por- 


resented four times, or Wagner, from ae 
whose music the same number of selec. tomed gee x9 A few errors of 
tions was made, but Ravel. Six composi-| Pitch and attack did not mar the 


tions were given their first performances; total effect. 
twelve others were performed for the, _, >rahms fared as well, although Dr, 


first times in Boston; five others had/ Koussevitsky indulged in fluctuations 
never previously been presented “at|0« tempo that were not indicated in 
these concerts.” That is, twenty-three | the score. It is entirely too easy to 
out of a total of seventy-three numbers | take for granted such playing as that 
in the current season’s repertoire— | of the Boston Symphony. No orches- 
roughly one-third—had not been in the|tta can achieve this station without 
‘repertoire of the orchestra at the begin-| years of working together by talented | 
ning of the season. This means an aver-| players under a conductor, who de- | 
poring — new work per weekly pro-|}rmands not only interpretive subtle- | 
ios pis 2 pas Fhe tre goes on. It is/ty, but the best possible technical . 
Py : aeunmniie cee enough to finish. Nor ought anyone to consider | 
R article. ilightly fine performances of music | 

oston SYMpRpny Urcgestra long in the repertory: The orches- 

A: Shekeied cil enetiokinie* ake tra these past few weeks has labored 
Symone’ ni Ss pervaded the valiantly with rehearsals and cone | 
MA “bts 5 dor the tented after- Py of the Bach-Handel Festival in | 
| , e season’s iti i | 
end, and béchuse of the trintte roa addition to those of the regular series. | 


rib Even the finest orchestra, in these | 

- bs memory of the late ‘William H. times, cannot pay its own way if, 
venta pe Pray passing ‘has ended as in the case of the Boston Sym-' 
poate Decale 10n aS Manager of the pnony, the highest standard of pro- 
ston symphony Orchestra. Mr gram is maintained. This year the 


If this was an{Brennan was particularly fond of | 
viously announced program, No finer | 


and the balance/Whose loss is felt alike by associates | 
among the instruments far more judi-|at Symphony Hall and: by the sub- | 


Mr Brennan’s work was admirably | 


: “Zarathustra,” a work which invites 
challenging figures. and benefits by such intensification. | 


tions were brought out in unaccus- | 
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trustees adopted the excellent method 
of anticipating the inevitable deficit 
by seeking contributions at the be- 
ginning of the season. This was done 
by the formation of the “Friends of | 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra.” | 


deficit can be estimated approximate- 


ly according to those of former years, | 
and the concert-going public know 
about how much must be raised to | 
continue. The “Friends” have thus | 
far responded in encouraging num- 
bers, not only in Boston, but in other | 
cities where the orchestra plays dur- 
ing the course of the season, if 
these “Friends” maintain their sup- 
port year after year, the future of 
the Boston Symphony seems reason- 
ably assured. This orchestra is an 
institution which the city of Boston ' 
cannot afford to lose. 


The Bach-Handel Festival and the, 


Symphony season will end tomorrow 
with a performance, for the benefit 
of the pension fund, of Bach’s B 
minor Mass. Cs Te + ave 


trauss. “Zarathustra” 
_ Played in Memory 
of Brennan 


fr Na 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It is characteristic of Dr. Kous- 
s¢vitzky that he could place upon the 
programme of yesterday’s final Fri- achievement in composition, at once 


day Symphony Concert two pieces 


the concert bulletin, as Symphony Hall | 


styles its programme books, contained 


'a statement of appreciation that de-| 


serves reprinting here. Beneath Mr. | 
Brennan’s name and the dates, Oct. 
8, 1863-April 25, 1935, there appeared | 
the following: 


In Affectionate Remembrance 


“In affectionate remembrance of Mr. 
Brennan, the orchestra wishes to play 
at the concerts of this week a compo- 
sition for which he often expressed a 
special fondness—Strauss’ tone poem, 
‘Also sprach Zarathustra.’ 

“The members of the orchestra and 
its conductor feel sure that. the pa- 
trons of these concerts, including as 
they do many of Mr. Brennan's close 
friends, will join them in a tribute 
to one who for 24 years served the 
orchestra with an experienced hand, 
a tranquil mind and an entire devo- 
tion.’”’ 


A Remarkable Performance 


No doubt it was because they were 
playing “‘Zarathustra”’ under these cir- 
cumstances that the performance tran- 
scended any which Dr. Koussevitzks 
and his orchestra had given of this 
particular work, although that of last 
November had at the time seemed 
quite unsurpassable. Yesterday there 
was an even deeper probing of the 
meaning of the music and a completer 
fusion of its component parts, so that 
each episode grew from the preceding 
one naturally and inevitably. There 
was, besides, a warmth of expression, 
an intoxicating sweep, « bewildering 
play of tonal color. 

In such complete revelation of its 
roatter and manner, “Zarathustra” 
‘seemed more than ever a stupendous 


@ monument of structural skill and a 


: > flaming disclosure of the soul of man. 
both familiar and one of them al- 


ready played during the present year, 
and yet make the occasion a fitting 


Hew futile the. effort of certain ‘ad- 
vaneed’’ -crities. to belittle Strauss or 
to @ispose of him altogether as an 
exploded sensation. After yesterday 


climax to a season of exceptional it is possible to believe that criticism, 


brilliance. 


er ew 


MEMORIAL TO MANAGER 


The programme had, in fact, been 


even the most partisan, has failed to 

rank him high enough; that in the 

future he will be placed, not merely 

with the great, but with the greatest, 
A Stirring Close 


After such playing of such music, 


Bubject to recent revision, Originally even a symphony of Brahms might 
it had included, besides the Second | well. have come as anticlimax, but 
Symphony of Brahms, which retainea | happily it did not. Upon the per- 


its place yesterday at the end, a Sym- 


formance of this D major Symphony 
‘as upon that of Strauss’ tone-poem, 


phony of Haydn and Sibelius’ ‘‘Ta- ‘there descended the white light of in- 


piola.”” Then to someone the thought 


spiration, ana tne stirring close found 
an audience as exultant as itself. 


. 2a? oor " Sane ia Para. . 
Mater then } ale € a nse | One lost count of the number of 
rial to th vic } Atha : eye onyhpae saggy anal |} times that Dr, Koussevitzky was re- 

e orenestras late manager,!tyrneqd to the stage. For once the 


William 4H. Brennan. And it was 


done. 


On the page facing the programme 


company of Friday afternoon, which 
so often seems pressed for«<time, was 
reluctant to leave the hall. 


yi} SYMPHONY HALL 
oston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitzky continues the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s Bach-Handel Fes- 
tival at the “regular” concerts this 
week. Handel is represented by the 
Sixth Concerto Grosso and the Con- 
certo For Two Wind Choirs with 
String Orchestra, Bach by the Fifth 
Brandenburg Concerto and Respighi’s 


“orchestral -interpretation” of the, 


organ Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor. 


Respighi’s magnificent vesture for | 


modern orchestra impresses one more 
favorably at each hearing. It is true 
that the overwhelming sonority in 
climactic passages does attempt to 
increase Bach’s stature by putting 
blocks under his feet. But the 
transcription is faithful to the mood 
of the piece, and it makes this 
marvelous work available to many 
who could not hear it in the original 
form. One of the best things about 
If is the absence of any attempts to 
imitate the organ. The transcription 
stands on its own feet for what it is. 
The performance yesterday was liter- 
ally breathtaking. 

The Fifth Brandenburg Concerto 
provided an interesting example of 
tonal balance, since the concertino of 
harpsichord, flute and solo violin was 
accompanied by six violins. four 
violas, three ’cellos, and two double 
basses. Some of these Brandenburg 
concertos are difficult to perform 
with more than a small number of 
instruments, such as would be heard 
at a chamber concert. The sixth 
offers particular difficulties in this 
respect. If the number of players is 
$60 large, the segues is a heavy mass 
OL tone in which Bach’ 

* dost ' h’s polyphony 
I'he combination heard yester 
avoids all this, and SR A ot vid 
performance was delightful for its 
clarity and interweaving of voices. 
The harpsichord playing of Putnam 
Aldrich was the most brilliant within 
memory. The playing of Mr Burgin 
— Maen: and of Mr Laurent the 

utist, was li irt 
sent ll kewise of virtuoso 

The Sixth Concerto Grosso is a 
fine example of Handel's spacious 
Style and of his inventive powers 
but it is not so engaging as others 
of the set. An intermittent impres- 
sion that padding is being made to 
serve for true thought lessens in- 
erest. Once again, the fine strings 
of the Boston Symphony revealed 
that superb strength and richness 
of tone, among the most treasurable 
characteristics of the orchestra, Dr 
Koussevitzky is still inclined to take 
slow movements at a somewhat drag- | 
8ing pace. Where the peculiar majes- | 
ly of Handel is concerned, that is 


well enough, but Handel was not 
invariably majestic. 
- On the other hand, the Concerto 
for Two Wind Choirs, last heard 
here in 1922, stimulates from first 
to last. Five movements, in the edi- 
tion of Kogel, were played. In the 
total effect, the heterogenous origin 
of its elements in other of Handel’s 
works, counts for nothing. The rol- 
licking allegro with the hunting calls 
is particularly delightful. Here 
‘again conductor and orchestra re- 
‘vealed the music splendidly. 
| ‘The last Friday and Saturday con- 
certs next week are not included 
in the Festival. The program stands: 
'Haydn: Symphony in B-flat, No. 102; 
‘Sibelius: Tone poem, “Tapiola”; 
Brahms: Second Symphony. | 

- C. W. Dd. 


BACH'S MAS 
IN B MINOR 


PERFORMED 
Paty 6,193 Uo 


Season’ of Symphony 
Ends With Pension 


Concert 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


As crown and conclusion to the 
Bach-Handel Festival, in which Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the Symphony Ore 
chestra, with etadry assistants, have 
marked the 250th anniversaries of 
the births of those composers, there 
was offered at Symphony Hall vesters 
day afternoon and evening, in aid of 
the Svmphony Orchestra’s Pension 
Fund, a performance of Bach’s B- 
minor Mass, 

NINE SOLOISTS 


AS In previous performinces of the 
mass under Dr, INoussevitzky’s direce 
tion, the choral eleinent was supplied 
by the Harvard Glee Club and the Rade 


cliffe Choral society (both of Which 





bodies are now directed by G. Wallace | 
Woodworth), and the solo singers were' 
Olga <Averino, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Charles Hackett and Keith Falkner, 
Listed on the printed programme by 
reason of the important obbligati which | 
they had to play were Richard Burgin, 


Summary of 


The Symphonic 


most of the suite is 

The orchestra its sr 
is music several we 

malty heard. It is not necessary to 


i i J to the ef- 
ontinue to pile up evidence 
rat that the season was trying for both 
orchestra and Dr. Koussevitzky. That 


purély orchestral. | 
indeed, to rehearse. 
s before it was, 


on: the Cecilia Society, led by Arthur 


Ijiedler, the Bach Cantata Club. of which 
Mrs. Langdon Warner is the leader. and 
the Harvard Glee Club and. Radcliffe 


Choral Society, conducted by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. 


After eleven years the virtues of Dr. 


under these circumstances the perform- Koussevitzky are familiar though it is 
ances remained on the highest level is | perhaps his greatest asset that he never 
astonishing. It is not mere flattery that exhausts them or permits us to cate- 
causes many a visiting musician to say gorlze them too glibly. We were also 
that the quality of the Boston Symphony fpiteg ed this season by guest conduc- 
eoncerts is, all things considered, the | tors who lent great interest to the con- 


, : 9 * : ' he world. The seven excep- certs, At the six concerts which were 
Dr. Koussevitzky s Eleventh | par oheieasta already mentioned were. led by Adrian Boult, he was unfailingly 
Season, Fifty-Fourth of 


those containing the Bach B minor Mass greeted by both orchestra and audiences 
Symphony Orchestra 


at the end of the season; the same com: with the warmest cordiality. Stravinsky 
g* & ASSS 


“Passion according to St. John.” surprised everyone by the competence of 
By Moses Smith 


violin; Louis Speyer and Jean Debergie, 
Oboi d'amore, and Georg Boettcher, 
horn. Albert Snow was the organist. 


Year, 1934-35 


Better in Evening 


Once more the first two divisions of 
the mass, the “‘kivrie’’ and the “‘Glori::.”® 
were given in the afternoon, while the 
“Credo,”’ “Sanctus” and “Agnus Dei" 
followed in the evening. 

Since Bach hamself was more consise 
tently happy in his setting of the three 
final sections, the evening performance 
made on the whole the more satisface., 
tory impression. In the afternoon there 
Was reason to admire the exaltation of 
the “‘lkyrie,”’ the mystic beauty of the 
“Qui tollis’’ and the exultant exubere 
ance of the “Cum sancto spiritu.’’ 


iposer’s 
4 few weeks ago, Handel's 1 
last week, “The Damnation of Faust by 
Rerlioz, the third act of Wagner's “Sleg- | 
fried,” the third act of Moussorgsky’s | 
“Khovanstchina” and Stravinsky s | 


“Solomon” his baton technique: and it is not often, 

of course, that celebrity so graces our 
| concert halls. Richard Burgin, the able 
and sensitive concert-master of the 
orehestra, now dignified with the addi- 
tional title of “assistant conductor.” was 
similarly able and sensitive in the three 
pairs of concerts that he conducted. He 
has finally established himself with the 


fg } 44 ~~ ad . y are ot} 
N the season Just completed the Ros: Persephone. They barr ee 7 
ton Symphony Orchestra plaved 107 | many respects the most bri cpr “< 
concerts to which admission was | most enjoyable part of the season. In 
ri 1 . ‘ ‘ . _ at - ~ “4 ‘ o . 
Though it be heresy to suggest it, charged. In addition the orchestra the light of their performances It is dif ton audiences as a talented leader 
Bach's writing for solo voice is seldom as qa whole was heard in the free Higgin- ficult to account for the continuing pre- interpreter. 
impressive. Of the solos in this first son Memorial Concert: while a group of judice against choral music. (It is true | a 
mers only Mr. Falkner s “Quoniam tu players paticipated in the second extra | that the insistent Dr. yussevitzky has Thirty-six of the works heard at the 
Solos Sanctus, With its difficult horn concert of the Bach-Handel Festival and ; it begun to break this pr lice down.) Fo! i two longer series—a]most an even half of 
Obbligato beautifully played by Mr in the semi-public meeting of the Friends | the most part the pu received thes¢ | the total—were by composers still ali hing 
Boettcher, made a completely pleasing of Music. Of the 107, seventy were in erformances with clear signs of pleas- Whe in: ta. we alle " "iptea auve. 
tin rosea! : ss tite ok : Pac Pap pha. WD tet AR P ee pn a pia n it ls recalled that there were also 
IMpression, in the evening not only Boston and Cambridge, fifteen in New ure. For the present writer, there were among the others pieces by older “a 
Mr. Falkner, but the other soloists a® York and Brooklyn, and the remainder some reservations in the case of Bach's posers new to the subscriber will 
well, were heard ae excellent advantage. in points as far south as Washington, “Dassion’”’ music and “EKhovanstchina.” readilv he seen that tthe. wie it will 
rhe enthusiasm and devotion which D, C., as far west as Cincinnati and as If for magnificence of effect in perform: | plaints about excessive nov ty eee ig 
these Harvard — and vadcliffe Singers far north as Schenectady, N. Y. This anee one of the ahove works is to DE lon fact Which he no Mis - are eae 
bring tO all performances in which they schedule was not unusually heavy in com- singled out, it is ‘‘The Damnation of | these. complaints, oT} oo pies to justify 
are joined with the Symphony Orches* parison with those of other orchestras or aust.’ which shook many of us out of oe sagt aa es rere is music for 
ira ig an excellent thing In itself, and with those of our own orchestra in pre- our comfortable prejudice against oyeht to be. Tt nannot be pomeat te 
goes a long way toward compensating yjiougs years. But it was exceptionally Berlio | fre a ein cannot be repeated too 
for a certain lack of maturity in the taxing when one takes into account the 8 akbe —— i. that when the concert hall 
voices, There are places in Bach's : = : me : the t¢ | ; yecomes a museum for exhibition of es- 
aise VI. Peeve Po. ere “ie nature of the programs of the Boston There was a long list of soloists and tablished masterpieces it b ee aK 
great Mass where a more brilliant Symphony Orchestra. tng PF sr mek’ ef) eeeetionel é onea masterpieces it becomes instead 
choral tone, particularly from the [Tt has already been pointed out AERRUNE - OPER, SDERY Oe ray ae an antiquarium. No _ self-respecting 
sopranos and tenors. is r ta h; : ‘a a y, ae tes quality, in rare cases mediocre. Such 4 director of a fine arts : 
SU Pts Ss ali Lenors, IS required than example that of the music that made up apy : s ntl tenth ; » a€ItS MUSeum can any 
was forthcoming yesterday " Pal summary aS the present one Cannot at- jonger maintain such a licy 
ey ee Se ee eee the twenty-four programs of the Frida) tempt to be comprehensive. There follow por yp: nder of such.en ae 
: - and Saturday concerts at home (music stank hatinatie a’ selection of those who other and a leadet of such an institution 
W here Chorus Excelled hich . nstitutes almost the entire cur: aipnave oka Oo eee eee pg ar ae “pee ais the Boston Symphony Orchestra must 
WINCH CONSLILUCES & ae made the profoundest impression on this take account of ¢] pe . 
ke is i way APE ee: ae ar y+ rent repertoire of the orchestra), abou' ak FPR 4 eer + inten OW iy (ere the fact that there are 
ie chorus on the whole was most en writer: Olga Averino for her extraord.- potential audiences e se , 
successful where fervent expression or one-third of the numbers had not been | nary singing of the “Lulu” music; ,, “z saad Ta mY een ae OF SROs 
an effect of mystery was needed. The Played by the orchestra previous +9 pate | Chaliapin, personage stil] unique, as he bet cell perce reste ben: peoeide ot training in 
beauty of last evenine’s performance Season. This means that the orchestral deimmnonstrated at the first Pension Fund hashirchiahs ch prerei Pl Verestis drawn mostly 
of the “Qui Tollis’ has already been rehearsals, which were numerous, yoo concert; ‘Walter Gieseking in the Second np a ag repertory. For them, as 
mentioned, and a like quality’ distine rarely devoted entirely to polishing a Piano Concerto of Rachmaninov: Jascha ee ay say Ma oO cesire a shorter 
sae ; P a . ss. 2@s ¢ ; « oo a ‘ - ° ° ~ ° ° v° . ~< mCakh . ay 4 
guished the singing of the “Et Incarnas familiar numbers; and that a large num Heifetz in the Sibelius Violin Concerto; 7.2800) DOL) the Monday evening and 
2 Rg 4 7 Z . ae » . ey . . . ~ nV . “\1* c . re Pen « re . 
tus’’ and the “Crucifixus.” her of them were consumed in becomins Myra Hess, ever-maturing artist. in the |{Uesd#y afternoon serics have been 
planned. The former eontained this sea- 
son a first Boston performance, inciden- 


All but a very few places were taken acquainted with unfamiliar and frequen 5 Fourth Pian&® Concerto of Beethoven; 
last evening by an audience which ly most difficult music. In addition mal Frederick Jagel. who sang eloquently the irst B 
listened reverently until applause was of the programs consisted in whole uF u music of Siegfried: Colin O’More. whos2 tally——\ ariations on a Pius Theme. by 
in order, namely, at the end of each part of music enlisting chorus or ich 4 singing was perhaps the most astonish- the resident composer, Arthur Foote; 
part of the Mass, and then made the soloists or both, and requiring therefore ing feature of the performance of ‘“Per- |“ hile the latter had the Interest that 
Walls of Symphony Hall resound with longer rehearsing. Tnere were seven 0! sephone”’; Gregor Piatigorsky. whose /=°&* With a cycle—-music by the three 
their plaudits. Nor should an account of these programs: and there was the usua! playing of the ‘cello solo part of “Don ileadil German tomantics, Schubert, 
x 7 14 Wo a A se =~ ' Sn " 20 on 
this dual performance be abandoned quota of concerts at which instrumen @uixote” by Strauss was of unsurpassed ‘Schui sun and Brahms. 
' rs ; ( » aie > * 
eloquence; and Paul Wittgenstein, who,/, Yf 2¢ six new Copp ositions heard far. 


without reference to the skilfully guide soloists appeared. 
in the Ravel Concerto, employed an in-§] igh Sih 
“AN JO 204 


ee ee 


ing hand, the constantly animating ; 

| Spirit of Dr. Koussevitzky, who once Such a composition as the “Lulu creCible one-hand virtuosity purely in the ss 

again has brought to our attention @ Sgyite of Alban Berg. furthermore, ¢° service of music. One may also include 

masterpiece of music which for many manded a great deal of extra work, ev in this list, for want of a separate classi- 

| years was unheard hereabouts. though there is but a single soloist an” fication, the choruses which assisted the} 
orchestra so admirably during the sea- 
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bodies are now directed by G. Wallacé 


Woodworth), and the solo singers were Summary of 
The Symphonic 
Year, 1934-35 


Olga Averino, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Charles Hackett and Keith Falkner. 
Listed on the printed programme by. 
reason of the important obbligati which 
they had to play were Richard Burgin, 
violin; Louis Speyer and Jean Debergie, 
Oboi d'amore, and Georg Boettcher, 
horn. Albert Snow was the organist. 


Better in Evening 


Once more the first two divisions of 
the mass, the “‘kivrie’’ and the “Glori: ."° 
were given in the afternoon, while the 
“Credo,” “Sanctus” and “Agnus Dei" 
followed in the evening. 


Since Bach hamself was more consise | 
tently happy in his setting of the three | 


final sections, the evening performance 


made on the whole the more satisface., 


tory impression. In the afternoon there 
Was reason to admire the exaltation of 
the “‘Ixyrie,’’ the mystic beauty of the 
“Qui tollis’’ and the exultant exubere 
ance of the “Cum sancto spiritu.”’ 
Though it be heresy to suggest it, 
Bach's writing for solo voice is seldom 
impressive, Of the solos in this first 
part only Mr. Falkner’s “Quoniam tw 
Solos Sanctus,” with its difficult horn 
Obbligato beautifully played bv Mr, 
Boettcher, made a completely pleasing 
impression. In the evening not only 
Mr. Falkner, but the other soloists ag 
well, were heard to excellent advantage, 
The enthusiasm and devotion which 
these Harvard and Radcliffe singers 
bring to all performances in which they 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s Eleventh 
Season, Fifty-Fourth of 
Symphony Orchestra 


o 
Pyyiey &, AFIS \ Mtr 
By Moses Smith 


N the season just completed the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra played 107 

concerts to which admission was 

charged. In addition the orchestra 
as a whole was heard in the free Higgin- 
son Memorial Concert; while a group of 
Players paticinated in the second extra 
concert of the Bach-Handel Festival and 
in the semi-public meeting of the Friends 
of Music. Of the 107, seventy were in 
Boston and Cambridge, fifteen in New 
York and Brooklyn, and the remainder 
in points as far south as Washington, 
Dy. C., aS far west as Cincinnati and as 
far north as Schenectady, N. Y. This 
schedule was not unusually heavy in com- 


most of the suite 
The orchestra began, 


usic several wee 
eae heard. It is not necessary to 


continue to pile up evidence to oe + 
fect that the season was trying for 90 
orchestra and Dr. Koussevitzky. That 
under these circumstances the perform- 
ained on the highest level is 
It is not mere jury! od that 
s many a visiting musician to say 
hat the quality of the Boston Symphony 
eoncerts is, all things considered, the 
finest in the world. The seven excep- 
tional programs already mentioned were 
those containing the Bach B minor Mass 
at the end of the season, the same com: 
iposer’s ‘Passion according to St. John.” 
4 few weeks ago, Handel's ‘‘Solomon 


anees rem 
astonishing. 


last week, ‘The Damnation of Faust” by | 
Berlioz, the third act of Wagner's **Sleg- | 


fried,’”’ the third act of Moussorgsky's 
“Khovanstchina”’ and Stravinsky s 
“Persephone.” They constituted in 
many respects the most brilliant and 
most enjoyable part of the season. In 
the light of their performances It is dif- 
ficult to account for the continuing pre- 
judice against choral music, (It is true 
that the insistent Dr. © .ussevitzky has 
begun to break this pr-* lice down.) For 
the most part the pu received these 


is purély orchestral. 
indeed, to rehearse. 
ks before it was. 


' 
! 
' 
' 
i 
| 
' 


performances with clear signs of pleas- | 


ure. For the present writer, there were 
some reservations in the case of Bach s 
“Passion’’ music and “‘‘Khovanstchina. 


If for magnificence of effect in perform- 


anee one of the above works is to be 


on: the Cecilia Society, led by Arthur 
Iiedler, the Bach Cantata Club. of which 
Mrs. Langdon Warner is the leader. and 
the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, conducted by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. | 1 

_ After eleven years the virtues of Dr. 
Koussevitzky are familiar though it is 
perhaps his greatest asset that he never 
exhausts them or permits us to cate- 
sorize them too glibly. We were also 
favored this season by guest conduc- 


tors who lent great interest to the con- 


certs. At the six concerts which were 
led by Adrian Boult, he was unfailingly 
greeted by both orchestra and audiences 
with the warmest cordiality. Stravinsky 
Surprised everyone by the competence of 
his baton technique; and it is not often, 
of course, that celebrity so graces our 
concert halls. Richard Burgin, the able 
and sensitive concert-master of the 
orchestra, now dignified with the addi- 
tional title of “assistant conductor,” was 
Similarly able and sensitive in the three 
pairs of concerts that he Conducted. He 
has finally established himself with the 
Boston audiences as a talented leader 
and interpreter. 


Thirty-six of the works heard at the 
two longer series—almost an even half of 
the total—were by composers stil] alive. 
: the first ae ena thara wara alia 
oe “ona ime anywhere, Only Toch’s 

ig Be was by a composer of the 

y first rank; and in spite of the grumbline 
of the composer himself, it made a favor.’ 
‘able impression. Several of these and 


ie 
singled: out, it is ‘‘The ag 0 gorotapied st {ftor the first time. are —— 7 Boston 
Taust.” which shook many of us out 0 cS > are unlike t 
tra is an excellent thing in itself, and with those of our own orchestra in pre- loka dm hat’ prejudice against d Played again, but this is the penalty Fs 
goes a long way toward compensating yjous years. But it was exceptionally Berlioz g being Curious’ and alert. The two out- 
for a certain lack of maturity in the taxing when one takes into account the ee vay , Standing novel orchestral pieces were 
portes. There. are places an pach « nature of the programs of the Boston nti lieia ii a long list of soloists and ce S Symphony, “Mathis der 
great Mass where a more brilliant Symphony Orchestra. assisting artists, many of exceptional i... er, and Berg's Suite, “Lulu.” Both 
choral tone, particularly from the It has already been pointed out, for pa nin, ee in sare. eases mediocre. Such a | peed symphonic excerpts from operatic 
sopranos and tenors, is required than example, that of the music that made up at ep gs as the ‘present one cannot at- works not yet completed or performed. 
was forthcoming yesterday, the twenty-four programs of the Friday tempt to be comprehensive. There follow ¥ Both were warmly received by a minority 
and Saturday concerts at home (music alphabetically a selection of those who dene cee and coolly dismissed (in 
Which constitutes almost the entire cur: made the profoundest impression on this type , ~, @ Lulu,’ even indignantly) by 
rent repertoire of the orchestra), abou' writer: Olga Averino for her extraord!- ‘2 Majority. Neither achieved success 
one-third of the numbers had not been nae ‘singing of the “Lulu” music: “fs New York, where Klemperer and the 
an effect of mysterv was needed. The Played by the orchestra previous to this Ghaltasin. peretnase BUT uniage, as he See had Played ‘‘Mathis der 
beauty of last evening's performance season, This means that the orchestra! demonstrated at the first Pension Fund 44,~ er before we heard it in Boston from 
of the “Qui Tollis’ has already been vehearsals, which were numerous, ‘eh concert; ‘Walter Gieseking in the Second fae Burgin and our orchestra, and 
mentioned, and a like quality distine rarely devoted entirely to polishing ob Piano Concerto of Rachmaninov: Jascha |” deg og A Koussevitzky brought “Lulu” 
euished the singing of the “Et Incarnae familiar numbers; and that a large num- |i Heifetz in the Sibelius Violin Concerto; after he had presented it here. Both, it 
tus” and the “Crucifixus.” ber of them were consumed in becomins Myra Hess, ever-maturing artist, in the i be added, received beautiful per- 
All but a very few places were taken acquainted with unfamiliar and frequent- Fourth Piané Concerto of Beethoven; |}*OF™MAances In this city. 
last evening by an audience which ly most difficult music. In addition ssapaghte I"rederick Jagel, who sang eloquently the ns 
listened reverently until applause was of the programs consisted a” whe let music of Siegfried; Colin O’More, whose “Lulu” had another distinction: it was 
in order, namely, at the end of each part of music enlisting chorus O1 . is singing was perhaps the most astonish-{ the first important composition by a 
part of the Mass, and then made the. soloists or both, and requiring there a } ing feature of the performance of ‘“‘Per-| composer of the Viennese twelve-ton 
walls of Symphony Hall resound with longer rehearsing. Taere were eo sephone”; Gregor Piatigorsky, whose | school writing in characteristic vein % 
their plaudits. Nor should an account of these programs: and there eon tal playing of the ‘cello solo part of ‘‘Don]|be heard in Boston under Dr. Kousse- 
this dual performance be abandoned quota of concerts at which instrum< Quixote” by Strauss was of unsurpassed! vitzky. It wil] be heard here again. we 
without reference to the skilfully guide soloists appeared. eloquence; and Paul Wittgenstein, who.| are promised by Dr. Koussevitzky, who 
| ing hand, the constantly animating ey arta in the Ravel Concerto, employed an in-{ has also said he will present the remark- 
spirit of Dr. Koussevitzky, who once Such a composition as the Lulu | credible one-hand virtuosity purely in the|able ‘‘Lyrische Suite’ ‘of Berg here 
again has brought to our attention @ sSyite of Alban Berg. furthermore, ce | service of music. One may also include |next season. There may be place, it is 
masterpiece of music which for many manded a great deal of extra work, eve | in this list. for want of a separate classi- ‘hoped, for the later Schénberg. For this 
years was unheard hereabouts. though there is but a single soloist an‘ | fication, the choruses which assisted the reason the presentation of ‘‘Lulu”’ was 
, orchestra so admirably during the sea- all the more important. ) 


are joined with the Symphony Orches* parison with those of other orchestras or 


Where Chorus Excelled 


The chorus on the whole was most 
successful where fervent expression or 
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Modern music is a problem that is not so easily disposed of to everyone's 
satisfaction. Nothing could be worse than a bar of public opinion in such 
matters to determine a choice. No one would sensibly consider such a plan. 
though there was one potentially irate question on the occasion of the meet- 








NDER W. WILLIAMS 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra will complete today, with the perform- 
ance of the B minor Mass, its 54th season. Few will deny that that season 
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, bl en momentous achievement. Certainly the ing of the Friends of the Orchestra which indicated that such affairs in 
has been one of considerable, even cb Wkhiesavibhley’ the future might assume the aspect of a forum. If such a gathering should | 
orchestra, — - ofa “ a. Poy gp pee fei: ideas to A "hae ths have any real authority, the results would be tragic and ludicrous. It is only | " 

its surface polis ' ivili i ith what is ning in co i} 
veonnned is far more than a machine that functions smoothly whenever re- : ie oa op sc psy the sil tana is the one ae eet eo | 1 
quired. The personality of its leader would be enough to ensure that. It has ) know. Dr. Koussevitzky is energetic in giving modern music and it is his 
also been proved several times this season, if there remained any who could : privilege, as conductor, to go on being so. | i 
be in any doubt, that the assistant conductor, Mr. Burgin, is a remarkably a vihiiebs may be said with confidence, because the new music piven } 

musician. Mr. Burgin has conducted several con- oe ; | 
skillful and persuasive a : this year contained some interesting examples that would be welcome again. 
certs Pore ee ee eee ‘iy Gale. Gheed 4G: Mena ta It is not possible in an article Ee this sort to maintain for long the attitude 
If the financial clou ‘ , , he “honest broker,” whom Bismarck impersona , Ls 
a substantial dawn. The organization of the Friends of the Boston Symphony : ce rence catres “Persephone” and rp MR a Beere! erage Pm 
under the intelligent and energetic management of Mr. Edward A. Taft is | Symphony were works of decided, if as yet indefinable, merit, Malipiero’s iW 
encouraging for what it may be able to do in the future. At the present time Symphony and his Violin Concerto should not be diemsteiis d enki 7 ni | 
it is only a slightly more lively and corporate body than the subscribers of | differently as was their lot. Szymanowski’s Second Violin Osean wikia 
other years. But the first meeting of the Friends gave signs that there may : ek Ad romibictin Slew. an ‘a = : 
be developments, some of which have aspects that are disquieting, pe Br ‘ oe) ee News of Musie at 
‘ It would be useless to deny that there has always been grumbling about charm. Hiolst’s Fuga Concerto, which j 
the programs that Dr. Koussevitzky chooses. It is our belief that this Adrian Bout brought forward, is a short me and r road it 
grumbling is mostly loose talk, but it is none the less persistent. There prob- : piece that has the eviews advantage ml * y ik LS ‘ | 
ably never was a time when people did not indulge their prejudices in this Jetting us hear two of the orchestra | | 4) a ir 
manner. Our personal conviction is that Dr. Koussevitzky is an extraor- pa ioe uments as mart -m as being | Nate fro a/ Correspondent 
ll rm n itself vigorous and well composed. | r a - 

dinarily shrewd maker of programs, But that is no doubt fully as fi Alaxpndik ‘Bialams's Goanerts atatecdan On Dr. Koussevitzky; | 
a prejudice as any other point of view on the same subject. There can be : a : 
no logical proof. One could set one’s own idea of the “perfect program” and also was a new work well worth hearing. Events in Europe 
insist that all other programs dance around it and be measured by it as ) Nor could one honestly say that Mr. BA ds Se lc 
children around a may-pole. But part of any program’s charm is the per- : Converse’s American Sketches, Toch’s L ao aie course of a season the : 
scnality that is originally interested in it and that sets out to interpret it. “Big Ben,” Ravel’s Concerto were dis- varonker of performances in the | 


The arguments that one usually hears against these programs may be pleasing. 
| classed under two heads: (1) that there is too much modern music; (2) that 
we do not hear the orchestra enough alone (that is without a chorus or 
Soloists). We can not at this time bother with the subscriber who can not 
stand any modern music (which goes to say music that is contemporary 
and unfamiliar). The Monday evening and Tuesday afternoon series have 
been in part devised for him. But it is to the point to consider the past sea- 


concert hall is more likely to par- 
ticularize on vices and virtues than to 
The revivals of Roussel’s Symphony sive a rounded survey. Inevitably, too, 
and Hill's Symphony proved well worth certain aspects and implications of such. 
pi a] performances escape him. Now that the’ 
while, especially the former. Berezow- Boston Symphony Orchestra and its con- | 
sky’s Concerto Lirico was Only a dis- ductor have completed another season it | 
appointment after his other and more iS timely to present, from Professor Ed- 





Ward Burlingame Hi what he @alis “‘a) 
ct interesting work that has been heard few observations a recent Boston | : 
son in the light of the two heads, considering the former first as being easier : here. The Epic Poem of David Stanley Symphony concert,” which speak for| 4 
to resolve. : Smith and Eichem’s “Bali” may slumber themselves: 
ks ; Y | undisturbed as far as we are concerned. That the orchestral conductor of toda 
Choral and operatic music has had a very prominent place in the con Aaron Copland’s Symphony and Berg’s ;. 1. seace aghedss: papas 3 ok he som 

certs this year. We have heard Act III of “Siegfried,” Berlioz’s “Damnation “Lulu” probably will not slumber. but.’ | a4: Se 

cS u brobadly will not slumber, bu grams but often suggests the background 
of Faust,” Stravinsky’s “Perse hone,” Moussorgsky’s “Khovanstchina,” Act we can not record approval of them in*?. PKS) Pa RR PRP ERS hr Fyn " 

Dp y ; Dp from Which it has sprung is increasingly 
III, Bach's St. John Passion and B minor Mass and Handel’s “Solomon.” No : any respéct. Thus we have a whi s¢ evident in’the greatest interpretations. 
one would abolish the three last named. They formed part of a festival, and score of 12-4. If Sherlock Holmes could7, Gone who was present at the special 

, admit the person equation, we could now 

only one came on a regular Friday and Saturday. Stravinsky’s new work was 


concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
apply his famous principle and find tha! tra when Dr. Koussevitzky conducted | 
the remaining solution, however im: Haydn's ‘Farewell’ Symphony can ever 
probable, must be right. In short Dr forget the manner in which he incarnated 
tetligent and the Sew atte areeetiatn, Haydn in mien and gesture ax well 4 fn 
interesting } “musical detail. That experience has 
;, been often repeated, with other com- 
posers but never more forcibly than at 
the recent concert when Bach’s Passion | 
Music atcording to St. John was played 
and sung. Dr. Kgyssevitzky not only 
gave uS a superb performance of Bach’s 
work, he showed a penetrating insight in- 
to the spirit of. the Good Friday services 
otf the Lutheran church, and he became 
also a teacher of spiritual truth at whose | 
hands music. became a medium of re- 
ligious exaltation. Such are the signs 
of the superlative artist. 


neither choral nor operatic, but was probably what most complainants would 
mean when they say they do not hear the orchestra by itself. Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust,” is the sort of work that should most definitely be 


i | heard from time to time. It is not an opera and can not safely be left on 
i Nh | that unsatisfactory ground. 


their music is fascinating. N 
cert form, but there is at leas 


all too long. The same can 
“Die Walkure” in the 1933-1934 sea- 








Classics Versus Me 
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Cémparing Dr. Koussevitzky’s 


Programs with Those of 
His Predecessors 


HE familiar discussions concern- 

ing the programs of Dr. Kous- 

sevitzky’s eleven years with the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra have 
led to a study of the program books 
themselves. They are an impartial rec- 
ord, which shows by exact figures the 
comparative number of performances of 
the works that form the extensive reper- 
tory of the orchestra. Such a record 
more than doubles its value when it is 
placed beside a list of the composers and 
their comparative performances cover- 
ing the immediately preceding period of 
the same length. ‘The result of the In- 
vestigation makes one wonder how con- 
troversy can continue when the figures 
are so even—the classics being played as 
often as ever, the moderns more signifi- 


cantly chosen, ; 
Two sets of figures have been compiled 


and formed into lists that the eye as well 
as the mind may sense the balance. One 
list shows the number of performances 
of composers who have maintained an 
important place throughout the twenty- 


two seasons: 
(Composers whose works have been per- 
formed nine times or more in the past 
twenty-two seasons.) 
) No. of Performances 

during the Seasons 
1913-24 1924-35 


Zach, 
hax 


Borodin 
Brahms 
(Carpenter, 
Chabrier 
Chadwick 
Converse 
Debussy 
Dukas 
Dvorak 

Ke nesco 

De Falla 
Franck 
Glazounov 
Handel 
liaydn 

Hill, FE. 
Honegger 

cl’ J ndy 

1,alo 

Liszt 
Loettler 
Mendelssohn 
Moussorgsky 
Mozart 
Rachmaninov 
Ravel 
Respighi . 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Roussel 
Saint-Saéng 
Schubert 
schumann 
Scriabin 
Sibelius 
Smetana 
Strauss, R, 
Stravinsky ,... 
Tohaikovsky 
Wagner ‘ 
Weber » 
Williams, V, 
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Another list shows separately the com- 
posers whose works have been played in 
the first eleven years but not in the sec- 
ond, and, oppositely, those composers 
who were performed in the second eleven 
years but not in the first. It is interest- 
ing to try to distinguish which list covers 
which period. The two follow: 


Arensky, Agioli, C. P. E. Bach, Bartok, Beck, 
Berg; Berezeysky, Borchard, Borghi, Boulanger, 
Canles land, Corelli, Daniels, _ Delmas, 
Dukelsky, Elgar, Fairchild, Frederick the 
Great, Frid, Gabrieli, Galliard, Gershwin, 
Gruenberg, Halffter, Hanson, Harris, Hindemith, 
Ibert, Jacobi, James, Janin, Josten, Kodaly, 
Koussevitzky, Krasa, Krenek, Lambert, Lan- 
gendoen, Lazar, Locatelli, Lourie, Lorenziti, 
Lotpatnikov, McKinley, Markevitch, Martelli, 
Martinu, Miaskovsky, Morris, Nabokov, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, Pilati, Piston, Prokofiev, Purcell, 
Rigel, Roland, Satie, D. Scarlatti, Sessions, 
Sowerby, Spelman, Sophr, Steinert, J. Strauss, 
Tailleferre, Tansman, A, Tcherepnin, Thomp- 
son. Toch, Tournier, Vivaldi, Vogel, Von Webern, 
Walton, Weinberger, Wetzer, Whithorne, 

Alvarez, Alfven, Balakierev, Ballantine, Mrs. 
Beach, Bingham, Bizet, Bossi, Bowen, Braun- 
fels, Bridge, Bruch, Bruneau, Busoni, Charpen- 
tier, Chopin, Clapp, Cornelius, Davico, Davison, 
Dittersdorf, Dohnanyi, Dubois, Farnaby, Fried, 
Gliare, Goetz, Goldmark, Grétry, Grieg, Guii- 
mant, Hué, Humperdinck, Joachim, Juon, Kalin- 
nikov, Kelley, Klose, Koechlin, Korngold, de 
Lalande. Laparra, Leginska, Liapounovy, May- 
nard, Mason, Massenet, Noren, Paderewski, J. 
kK. Paine. Powell, Reger, Rheinberger, Ropartz, 
Rossini, Salzédo, Saminsky, Scheinpfiug, Schil- 
lings, ~Seott, Shepherd; Sinigagiia, Skilton, 


Stock, Stojowski, Strube, Svendsen, Urack, 
Vassilenko, Viotti, Volbach, Volkmann, Rezhicek, 
Wallace, Weingartner, Ysaye, Zeckwer., 


o_o 


Before looking closely at the lists, Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s predecessors in our com- 
parison must be considered: Karl Muck, 
Henri Rabaud, Pierre Monteux. Dr. 
Koussevitzky has had the advantage of 
being singly in control of his eleven 
vears; the disadvantage of being forced to 
be more varied both in his choice of new 


works and in his repetitions of old ones. 


for the constant freshening of programs 
that might easily become routined in so 
long a period. 

The first and probably the most strik- 
ing appeal of the lists is their extraordi- 
nary balance. Taking the Friday after- 
noon-Saturday -evening series as the 
broadest and most practicable unit of the 
concerts, we observe between 1924 and 
1935 a total of approximately 812 per- 
formances of composers standard enough 
to be heard through twenty-two seasons. 
Oddly enough, this number is in excess 
of the 1913-24 total of 789. Basily ac- 
counted for by reference to the greater 
terseness of composers in the contempo- 
rary idiom, it must not be forgotten that 
the conspicuous absence of non-essential 
soloists often gives room for two:shorter 
scores Where one long concerto would 
suffice. In the interest of breaking 


routine and in giving hearing to the nu- 


merous important smaller pieces this is 
a distinct improvement. The figures are 
so close, however, that their balance 
rather than their difference may be em- 
phasized. 


Similarly remarkable evenness is ob- 


servable all through the comparisons of 
performances of individual composers. 
Here, however, certain tendencies must 
be taken into account. The principal one 
of these is the revival of interest in the 
early. classic and pre-classic composers. 
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- ~~ 3° 3 t and} The correspondent, who seems to be- 
Mh x “@ in both periods, as* do Schuber that tha-mneniberel 
eumvicky “ae exams eyeie'undae hippo vite ‘be "eamsnycee | MEANY) Sectrayt ancy pn out dime [oe iormeg, sate, tua are 
1% gesagt A nen eo Sin tete aan is th or ratesog iw Rosse Rote " Tr oe | 4 “@ principal works remain familiar eae | debted to Dr. Ratupevitaky vs tn ana ; 
the three predecessors. Handel’s per- § the intere nm music In par- | d | | frequent. The same is true of Mendels- jaq learned from his painstaking 
i 5 os 


? Bach's «music, for example, was given | “The Yourtn tenaency, supplementaty | 


ances have been more than doubled, ticular and in northern music in gen- as four against two | sals’; and that Adrian 
fe goer Philip Emanuel Bach has been eral, Expected and inevitable, consider- apenas pcbabeig ATE: maintains his four, | os is conductor, cancelled 
restored to the programs after eleven ing the land of the conductor’s birth, this | The decline from seven to five annual per- 4 Goncert at the last moment in order’ 


years’ absence. Corelli’s name was added: 
he had never been played at the con- 
certs. Also Locatelli, Domenico Scarlatti, 
and, by way of novelty,.Frederick the 
Great. Gluck and Lully have both main- 
tained their places equally; Vivaldi came 
into prominence, Galliard and Gabrieli 
were both introduced—the latter by Dr. 
Boult as distinguished guest. 

Another tendency points toward the 
astonishingly brilliant renaissance of 
English music. Vaughan Williams has 
been heard five times during both periods 
but Bax has seven performances under 
Dr. Koussevitzky against two in the ear- 
lier period. Holst has been heard six 
times to once before—an example of the 
caution with which his “daring” was at 
first accepted: for Holst was once upon a 
time bad boy of English music. Bliss 
stands higher on the list than before; 
Delius very much so; Constant Lambert 
and William Walton were both intro- 
duced to the concerts. Monteux’s experi- 
menting had uncovered Bax, Bliss, Holst 
and Williams. Dr. Muck had known 
Delius. Dr. Koussevitzky notably re- 
turned the unheard Elgar to his deserved 
prominence. 


me 


These two general tendencies have 
been supplemented by a Whird, which has 
been discussed by Aaron Copland in a 
recent issue of the American Mercury, 
and may be termed an active interest in 
American music. For our native music 
has at last taken Shape, shown sub- 
Stance. Mr. Copland’s work, added by 
Dr. Koussevitzky in 1925, has been played 
consistently to an audience ever ready to 
debate its value, but not always open. 
minded to its extraordinary strength, 
sincerity and power. Walter Piston’s 
Synthesis of contemporary feeling and 
academic methods has heen as well re- 
ceived in Boston as it has been in the rest 
of America and on the Continent—nota- 
ably in Russia. His concerto for Orches- 


tra counts as one of Boston’s most no-. 


table world premieres. The Symphonies of 
Edward Burlingame Hill have already 
passed into the active repertoire, as have 
his Concértino and his “Lilacs.” The list 
shows ten performances of his works by 
Dr. Koussevitzky to five before, Roger 
Sessions’ E minor Symphony was heard 
in Symphony Hall for tie first time any- 
Where, as was Roy Harris’s £983" Sym- 
phony. Gruenberg, Hanson, Josten, 
McKinley, Steinert and Sowerby have 
been Introduced; Berezovsky has shown 
promise, Carpenter, Chadwick, Con. 
Verse, Foote, Hadley and aaylor have 
been played during the whole twenty- 
two years, and Loeffler repaid increasing 
performance. , 

The third tendency is not so feneral as 
the first two because it is more the per. 
sonal result of Dr. Koussevitzky’s firm 
conviction that the music of a people 
is its natura] voice, that the composers 
of such music, as spokesmen for their 
fellows, are Worthy of a trial] and hear. 
ing whenever their musical speech 
reaches the international Standard that 
the past has set up, the present proved, 


he success of hi . 
: s us efforts has ins dire 
conductors throug : 


follow his path, 


hout the country to | 


leaning has lent considerable Charm and 
Ppiquancy to the concerts. For Dr. KXous- 
sevitzky has a way with the Russians. 
What is more, he has a Psychological 
understanding and perspicacity that en- 
ables him to project their absorbingly 
detailed music as _ unified and even 
thought. Mr. Fox-Strangways recently 
wrote that under his baton the Sixth 
Svmphony © of Tehaikovsky “achieved 
implicity and an OverpowWwering direct- 
ness.” This example may epitomize his 
Trhaikovsky reviews. 

But even this composer, Sranted that 
he is a specialty, has only increased from 
ceventeen to twenty-four performances 
in the recent period. Rimsky-Korsakov 


has peen increasingly perforried by; 


almost the same ratio—his total being 
higher. Moussorgsky has increased from 


two to thirteen, and Stravinsky from six | 
to thirty-one, partly accounted for by} 


the important new works he has produced 


in the last eleven years, and partly by. 
his presence as guest composer-con-| 
ductor. While Glazounov has but held! 
his own, Borodin has more than doubled | 
his performances, ag have both Papa. 


Glinka and Sceriabin. Balakirev’s seems 


to be the neglected name—it is to be} 
hoped that it may occasionally appear | 
in the future. The fascinating music | 
Of Prokofiev, introduced jn 1929, has | 
been a steady source of enjoyment, Prob- 
ably the most interesting of the young | 
tussians who have appeared is Marke- | 
vitch—but his future may well be dis-. 


puted. This would seem to be a well 
rounded list as it Stands; but supple- 
mented by the very special attention 
Ziven to the increasingly important 
Sibelius, it becomes noteworthy. 

Interest in these groups need not dis- 
tract our attention from the French and 
the Spanish schools Which have been 
considered by many to be quite equally 
worthy of Dr. Ikoussevitzky’s ‘“special’’ 
Status. The performances of Debussv 
have been considerably increased: those 
of Ravel doubled. The brilliant work of 
Roussel and Monegger has held increas- 
ing place, while the more significant 
d’Indy and. Fauré scores remain jn the 
active repertoire. Similarly Franck, 
While the passing of Saint-Saéns need yot 
be regretted, and a revival of Dukas’ 
C-major Symphony might well be added 
to the occasional periormances of ‘‘La 
Péri’’ and “L’Apprenti Sorcier.”’ Chabrier 
and Chausson remain. as do the signifi- 
cant works of Berlioz. The important 
name among the Spaniards is De alla, 
His music has been of increasing interest, 

When the extent Of these excursions 
has been considered. and when the inter- 
est in men like Hindemith, Malipiero, 
Respighi, and Tansman has been taken 
into account, it is with reasonable con- 
cern that one seeks statistics on the 
great continental classic and romantic 


composers. How, it may be asked, can. 
time be found for the necessary repeti- | 
tion of the “big” pieces? Figures chase | 
away doubts. Brahms has been played , 
fifty-two to forty-three times, Wagener | 
forty-seven to thirty-seven. Richard | 


Strauss has a list of performances in- 
creased from twenty-six to forty-two. 
Haydn and Mozart remain virtually even 


formances of Beethoven may be ac- 
counted for by the smaller number of 
soloists, many of whom continuously re- 
peated the concertos, and by the change 
in the custom that would have every 
concert open with an overture, Dr. 
Koussevitzky may be reproved, however, 
.for his consistent neglect of the Second 
Svraphony, which, if records are ac- 
curote, he has performed only once, at 
the eeethoven Festival. 

J O\Wviously, the reason for this extraor- 
dingry balance of both old and new must 
lie In the sensitivity of the conductor to 


‘the imporijant contemporary currents, 
‘in the renrarkable fortune that has fol- 
lowed Tis attempt to seek out the most 


| |significant and lasting of the new works 


ito produce only those compositions 
‘that show themselves worthy of passing 
‘into the list that will be heard again and 
‘again until data for final judgment have 
i been achieved. The listing of composers 
‘whom the last eleven years have passed 
'by shows many names destined for 
‘ Limbo, some that will reappear from 
‘time to time, few that need be too much | 
‘regretted, We may well thank Dr, Kous- | 
lsevitzky for his insight that has served 
| to guide us through a period in which 
ithe direction has been none too clear, 


compliment him on his persistence and 


authority with what he believed to be 
‘valuable. Although it is far too soon to 
'make final decree, the notion that he 
‘has beer uncannily successful in his 
choices carmnot be forsworn. The parade 
across his desk he has justly criticized, 
‘cautiously interrupted. Tie has pastured | 
his fiock wel] ! 
| GEORGE HENRY Loverr SmITH | | 
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‘Koussevitzky and His Boston 


Public; a Double Bass 


Soloist; Miscellany 


2, ¢. 
By Moses Smith iw 
CORRESPONDENT writes to com- 
plain that the summary which 
appeared in this place last Fri- 
day “gave very little idea of the 
tremendous enthusiasm with which or- 
chestra and audiences have greeted. Dr. 
Koussevitzky in London.” If the digest 
of the. London notices did not convey 
Such an impression, apology is due, for 
there was no question about the prevail- 
ingly warm, even excited praise of the 
English press, not to mention the audi- 
ence, 


to permit Dr, Koussevitzky time for eX- 
rehearsal, | | 
The writer (W. Hope Johnstone) con- | 
cludes with the statement that “It seems i 
high time that Boston began to realize | 
the fact, which London and the Contl- | 
nent have known for some time, that in| 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky we have a con- | 
ductor of real genius.” Since this provo- | 
cative remark is of a type with many |! 
that arrive in the mail through the, 
course of,a season it may be considered | 
ie here and now. miki: 
wy 4 questionable whether London and 
especially the Continent have “realized 
before Boston the stature of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky as an artist. On the contrary his 
reputation abroad has grown enormously 
during the years he has spent in Boston, 
Before he came here, and for many years 
after, many European musicians re-} 
garded him as a typical virtuoso con-} 
ductor, master of a limited repertory of 
show-pieces. The justice or injustice 
of this opinion is not, for the present 
consideration, of importance. But it 
was only after years of his Boston ex-] 


i periences, during which he presented 


an extraordinary variety of music, that 
this opinion began to die—and die hard, | 
for there remain obstinate musicians on ' 


{| the Continent who still call Dr. Kousse- | 


vitzky a “dilettante.” 

[It is a mistake, furthermore, to confussa' 
qualified praise with disparagement, The 
greatest geniuses are not infallible. And 
if, in eleven years, one could find nothing 
but the highest praise for every act of 
the peerless artist, it would mean only 
that one’s discernment is poor. To write 
that Kreisler plays now and then out of 
tune does not deny the spell he casts as 
soon as he takes up his bow. Because 
Toscanini is deaf to almost all of the 
recent tendencies in music—good or bad | 
—it does not follow that in music of the| 


past he has not an-extraordinary cath- 
olicity of taste, an uncanny sympathy 
with composers of many periods and 
styles. Nor, because a great genius wroto 
the “Ring des Nibelungen,”’ does it follow 
that every note in the second act of “Bie 
Walkiire” is holy. 
Enthusiasm, it may be granted, ought 
to be a quintessential characteristic of a. 
critic—especially of a newspaper critic. 
But enthusiasm is not everything. ¥ Un- 
| tempered, it becomes gush. We all know 
| the type of reporter who becomes enrap- 
| tured by everything “artistic” that he 
; sees or hears. For him the auspices 
; alone are sufficient to inspire ecstatic 
_praise. After a while no one believes 
| anything he has to gay. I am not at- 
tempting to condone the equally unsound 
practice of disagreeing in order to. estab- 
lish one’s authority, I am only suggest- 
ing that a civilized person does not lose 
his head upon slight provocation. i 
For final footnote it may be well to 
make explicit what is implicit in some of 
| the remarks above. If Boston is enor- 
mously in the debt of Serge Koussévitzky 
—a debt which it is difficult to over-em- 
phasize—our conductor in turn owes 
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/'much to Roston. He 


orch 


scarcely 
xed blessing—of. 


Weekly programs for 
seven months of each year, a task he had 


never known before. 
sured position and, 


He has had an as- 
for the most part, 


sympathetic audiences; audiences which 


remained loyal even 
prejudices were out 


when their fondest 
raged. The Boston 


Symphony Orchestra has had great con- 


ductors. Not one of 
having become a gr 


them left it without 
eater artist, 


WINNER OF 
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SYMPHONY 
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leason Soloist 


at Cambridge 


Concert 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
It has become the custom for the 
winner of the Mason and Hamlin 


pianoforte prize at the New England 


Conservatory of Music to be pre- 
sented during the season following 
as soloist with the Symphony Or- 
chestra in Cambridge. Thus last 
evening Miss Gladys Gleason, the 
city of whose nativity is Jerome, 
Idaho, and who graduated from the 


Conservatory last spring, was heard | 


in Sanders Theatre as soloist in the 
Concerto of Schumann. 


AN HONOR AND AN ORDEAL 


The purely orchestral numbers which 
Surrounded this. perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all the pieces of its kind, were 
Brahms’ “Academic Festival” Overture, 
the Seventh Symphony of Sibelius and 
the second suite from Ravel’s “Paphnis 
and Chloe,” all of Which have been 
heard in recent weeks at Symphony 
Hall. ) 

For a young Pianist to play with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is at once 
an honor and an ordeal. That Miss 
Gleason was a little nervous last eve- 
ning could be seen, not in any lapse of 
memory or technica] slip but in a some- 
What studied repose that: tended for a 
While to rob her playing of spontaneity, 
But before the first movement had pro- 
&ressed very far Miss Gleason could 
forget herself in the music, and while 


at no time did ‘she shed any new light. 


upon a thrice-familiar piece, she néever- 
theless played it as one in sympathy 
with the composer and as a pianist of 
substantial endowment, musical and 
technical]. ony 

The fact that Miss Gleason happens 
to be exceedingly prepossessing in. ap- 
pearance probably gained her additional . 
favor with last evening’s audience, for 
her reception was one of extreme 
warmth and cordiality. At least four 
times she was recalled to the stage. It 
may be added that the accompaniment 
Ziven Miss Gleason by Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra was one that afforded 
her support in the fullest sense of the 
word. 


SANDERS THEATRE 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Igor Stravinsky appeared as con- 
ductor for the first time hereabouts 
at the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Cambridge concert last evening. 
|Sanders Theatre was filled with a 
}@athering whose warmth of greet- 
ing was exceptional. Mr Stravinsky 


‘Was applauded at every opporunity 
‘during the concert, and at the end 
acknowledged the handclapping. -of 
an audience which had spontaneously 
risen to its feet. 

The program was. devoted to the 

‘renowned Russian COmMmposer’s own 
music: the early “Fireworks,” the 
Suite from the ballet “Petrouchka,” 
the revised suite from the ballet ‘The 
Firebird,” and fragments from “The 
Fairy's Kiss,” an allegroical ballet 
Which dates from 1928. The latter 
{was heard for ‘the first time in this 
| locality. 
Thus three-quarters of the list ex- 
‘hibited distinct periods in the earlier 
stages of composer's carrer, and the 
jremainder proved a charming though 
j/Minor score of later years. “The 
IFairy’s Kiss” was written for Ida 
‘Rubenstein, who appeared in it in 
\Paris late in 1928. The present ver- 
'sion was introduced to this country 
in Chicage by the composer just two 
‘months ego. Mr Stravinsky dedicated 
ithe work to “the muse of Tchai- 
kovsky” and employed some melo- 
dies of Tchaikovsky, 

As heard under the composer's 
hand, these fragments show Stravin- 
Sky's fancy in a light and charming 
/mood, intent as usual upon rhyth- 
‘metic effects, and plying the color of 
dissonance with discriminating hand. 
The syncopated bass which he likes 
to distribute among wind instru. 
ments, and which has long been an 
aspect of his style, is prominent in 
parts of this music. 

To hear Mr Stravinsky conduct his 





ne ee thay ee net means Mean = pene? rs 


These numerous illnesses were not 


merely coincidental, nor attributable ¢- Octet for Strings. This was a symphonic 


‘is for rhythm and more rhythm. Yet | 
a y y trifle, it is true, but a most engaging 


at the same time he manages to bring 


out certain orchestral details which 
generally go unheard. The brilliance 
of his readings was memorable. Un- 
like more than a few composers, who 
were not endowed with ability to 
conduct, Mr Stravinsky succeeds as a 
disciplinarian and presents particu- 
larly vital interpretations of his own 
music, 

He will direct, in Symphony Hall 


the rigors of New England climates. 
They had their explanation in last week’s 
Western trip of the orchestra, an annual 
tour that regularly works havoc among 
the personnel. The orchestra's schedule 
last week called for a concert every eve. 
ning. More trying than this, it demanded 
“sleeper jumps” between cities. The men 
came back to Boston—in some Cases 
sick, in all others tired—to begin re. 
hearsing for concerts at home. 

It is pertinent to ask whether the price 


English Guest 
Makes His Bow 
t Cambridge 


trifle, comparable in virtuosity and light- 
ness to the scherzo from the ‘“‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” music. The Eng- 
lish, who are less formal (and perhaps 
more sensible) in their programs than we 
are, do not hesitate to place a short item 
like this Scherzo alongside a classical 
Symphony. In addition to the fact that 
Mendelssohn arranged his music for or- 
chestra, the performance at a symphony 
concert was further justified by the fact 
that chamber works, such as the Octet, 


pt)? 


Au 


this afternoon a igi ; 
4 ne tomorrow night to be paid for the Western tour is not too 


w * +. 
the first American performances of ‘eat. Granted that there is a public ce an Musicians Rise 
his melodrama, “Persephone.” The ie Ania nt itton earar to hear Me. eract Octet, written when Mendelssohn was six- 
: ‘ Ass & , ’ 2 flea 


To Adrian B : 
orche tsarwill be assisted by Eva Boston Orchestra, and that concerts a an Boult at the teen, is definitely of the better Mendels- 


are so rarely heard in Boston. And the 
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the Cecilia Society Chorus. The pro- on the institution which has its home in The rest of the program was occupied 
impression on the annual deficit of the DRIAN BOULT’S first appearance formances under Dr. Koussevitzky. It is 
4 
, home? 

e » ’ : , 

’ acter fe 
The Concert must be found) would it not .be better is ently pleased everyone. The Cambridge the other hand, has appeared on only one. 
Subject to the changes alveady men. ‘Stage and his way with the music. The /|COuUrse, the work is highly valued. If it 
usual high quality of the Symphon: | co-operation during the performances of |™€lee of changed fashions might be un- 

‘Its Toll of the Boston 


gram will begin with the “Firebird” Symphony Hall. Granted even that the with two symphonies.’ The Hasan mene 
orchestra. Are these things worth jeop. : ok tha mers Symphony Or- one of the repertoire pieces of the orches- 
plavY fewer concerts during the week | ‘audience was delighted with the se a previous program of the Boston Orches- 
tioned, it must be confessed that las: musicians were obviously pleased with |»ad been played here several times until 
Orchestra. There was rarely a hint tha the various pieces, but also applauding |@erstandable. But that one of the out- 
centr? Orchestra for his task. Fortunately he had 
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here is not easily comprehensible, 
The symphony is long and elaborate, 
but readily followed by ears that have 


enjoyment in working with the orchestra 
and his approval of the results achieved. 
Almost from the very beginning of each |* 
' listened to much more concentrated 
round of applause he brought the cae | wale 
to their feet and insistently transferred, | Writing from contemporary composers. 


Symphony—an excess no doubt due so to Say, the applause from himself to | It is heavily scored according to current 
Mr. Burgin’s temporary forgetfulness 0! them. standards, which frown upon doubling 
the resonance of Sanders Theater. | | Dr. Boult’s program, which had under. |°f voices, but not according to Elgar’s 
music and applaud the composer in its nounced, began like a _ collection of , | fo , 
led . ids yf : iece it will be pos: trumentation and harmony, as well 
because of the omission of a Sinfonia by Midst. Of the Toch piece it will be p + delectable (and arranged) fragments. § "yen 
Gluck. Second, the program included a Sible 10 eeeee At Janets Bias. Re matt: Gina nat, of the sixteenth century 28 the character and quality + ae 
first performance of a composition by no ec ig gr ing Be gated See to- Ghent Gepriet is not to be confused, ooheeee, ie a ee teat betcen | 
less eminen hance é Irnst G4y. ne s Slaaiay | n iength, style or form, wi 7 , 
Toch, Finally. the Sonat nan condunted pression of remarkable clarity derived of similarly-named tolnboeltion ‘PS nating type: much, for example, grows 
by. Richard Burgin, concertmaster, jin from i ors pur iy 4 alway te’ | thoroughly cultivated and developed inj; 0Ut i pe gg repre of brite gi wey 
place of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, who pede e rection. a i nga sd | the latter part of the eighteenth century ers : me ” a sy pi. pe t eae . 
has been incapacitated by a cold since lant ugue neat e en wa . ss 2 and during the nineteenth. It is short, Short su ject, bu a long Statement o 
early in the week. formance, as clear as daylight. : a requiring but qa few minutes. Its style,j ™4any pages that grows under the 
No previous announcement had been ensemble of the orchestra was meuaually as indicated in these columns yesterday, listener’s €éars. The impassioned nature 
made of Dr. Koussevitzky’s illness, which accurate, its tone uniformly petiaractory. is & mixture of churchly polyphony and of this theme, from the very beginning, 
came to the Cambridge audience as a Mr. Burgin brought out, also, com, Sur of the homophonic treatment which, for suggests a Strauss tone-poem; and the 
‘surprise. Nor could anyone in the audi- A ae A pace character of parts 0! almost three centuries after this piece impression is frequently reinforced in 
ence guess that Mr. Burgin himself was this birin ned ee ; OS was written, was to dominate instru- the course of the symphony. But there 
in poor physical condition, and that he Hearing the remarkable performa! mental music. The instr tal . ae iw. Bitar could: hae 
ought more reasonably to have been con- Of the Brahms BH minor Symphony, on were 7 Press eee aston HA seg a 
of ee ae ‘3 a aie Srouped by Gabrieli antiphonally, written; music recalling the architectural 
fined to his home than to be on the zould hardly.believe that it had not been but such ech ff ot ee stoned - the | 
podium of the Sanders Theat previously rehearsed. Especially since tai ther in ase cre, Scarcely at-| skill of the “Enigma” Variations, the 
eater stage. | sed. ee ainable either in Fritz Stein’s arrange-| religiosity and emotion of “The Dream 
As it happened, too, halt a dozen of the |Mr. Burgin did not let the work play ment for modern brass inst , 3 eecues 
players were absent because of illness. |itself. He might have been pardoned the close! SS instruments or in| of Gerontius. : 
Their absence, it is true, was no sat |for allowing Dr. Kousevitzky’s noble Osely grouped seating made neces. This first impression is at odds with 
’ ; great for Cy - 4s420US€E liar Sary by the Sanders Theater stage. It the prevailing English description of the 
oss on the overcrowded stage and in an | interpretation of the symphony—familia) 18S possible that Dr. B It had i j u It contained moments. 
auditorium possessing such extraordinary |to all the playews—to pursue its course plane #0 - 60u ad other music as joyous. pple! 
) é 4 the r the performances of this after- of joy, no doubt; and perhaps optim sm 
acoustical qualities. 'without hindrance. Instead he paid t noo ee : : 
andi aking | n Symphony is | : 
audience the compliment of ge s @ Hall. and tomorrow evening in Symphony s ectadl Gx sha gk a nalaacholic ae 
sj WS ee e pres- #9 - iy 
ent Wenun ae pa A in is ae outed to At any rate, this music, which stil] almost equal frequency. Somethin of 
conduct he ncert . f' this afternoon sounded sufficiently “antique,” was good Brahms’s melancholy resignation dex 
7 uct the concerts. of t to hear. So, too, was Mendelssohn’s own it. Sometimes this feeling is perilously 
and tomorrow evening. arrangement of the scherzo from his | close to:sentimentalism. The work a8 & 


Gauther; Colin O'More, tenor, and away from home in turn reflect glory | Symphony Concert sonn. aie 
suite. ° ° © / W..D. 5 series OF sedges rap og gaia et Re toe By Moses Smith phony in G@ major (not the “‘Surprise’’) is 
Y ariations in cient revenue to ° pap tte — sufficiently familiar from several per- 
ardizing 2 subsequent concerts at . 
came? Aa iy iboritina: aneabonnias (if one chestra, at Sanders Theater, tra, and deservedly so. The second sym- 
ag sale : Cambridge, last night, appar- Phony of the late Sir Edward Elgar, on 
| tour? Or, if these concerts are so impor. : Bt cto ‘ 
A t Cc | id tant. add a week to the orchestral seaso: gram, with the brilliant orchestral play- ta, in 1911 shortly after it was composed. 
am ri Qs. that the men may rest on their return? ing, with the conductor’s manner on the | Yet elsewhere, especially in England, of 
fe pee ew Sa et. Foti ; the war years and shortly thereafter, its 
| night’s concert was a most enjoyab! the distinguished English guest, accord- it eared. , 
As a Week's Travel Takes occasion. The performance was of th: : ing him not only the most sympathetic |S¥ubSequent neglect amid the post-war 
*, Burgi yas in any way unprepared ‘him as heartily as did th lence, standing compositions of the “English 
Mr. Burgin was in y d tin for Mr. Boult. it wan alee ec ba Brahms” should be practically unknown 
hearsed the men most of the week 
f(J2e L/ Ar. the First Symphony of Edward Bur- 
By Moses Smith 


lingame Hill and “Big Ben’? by Toch 
An excess of brass tone marred slightly 


EVERAL circumstances varied the the pleasure derived from Professor Hi!!’s 


usual course of the concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, last 
night. First, the program originally an- 
nounced was abbreviated and rearranged 
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‘whole, indeed, is marked with the label | 


of class—it is solid, well made, even 
movingly beautiful, but bourgeois. ‘‘Eng- 


lish plum-pudding” one of the musicians | 


called it; and this tells at least part of 
the story. The other part is the twilight 
reminiscence that comes to a@ man who 
has eaten too well, and who reflects on 
the times that change not according to 
his liking. 

The performance of the Symphony 
was warm and passionate, beautiful in 
tone and eloquently expressive. Through- 
out the concert, indeed, the orchestra 
played in the best vein. Mr. Boult was 


fortunate in having at command a band | 
of such virtuosity and plasticity. The. 
conductor, in turn, was equally at home | 


in each composition (which he conducted 
from memory). There was no sugges- 
tion of mere time-beating or routine 
here. An astonishingly flexible left hand 
curved each phrase for the players, with 
the greatest of independence from the 
right. His gestures were sparing. When 
the music was to be vigorous he indi- 
cated it so to the players—but not to the 
audience. His only concern in “interpre- 
tation” apparently was so to direct the 
players that the musie would sound of 
itself. And so it did. 


‘ j ~ 
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| MONDAY EVENING SYMPHONY { 


| The first concert of the Monday evening 


| series Was given last night in Symphony Hall 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
dueted by Dr, Serge Koussevitzky. Pauline 
Danforth, pianist. was the soloist on this 


} occasion. The program was as follows: 


Brahms,...Variations on a theme of Havdn 


| Rachmaninoff .Concerto for piano in F sharp 
, minor, Opus 1 : 


| Franck ...9.........Symphony in D minor 


| These Monday night concerts are al- 
Ways particularly stimulating to hear. 


|The audience is really responsive and 


hevey seems blase either in the face of 


the very new or the very familiar in 
music. The orchestra likewise appears 
to sense this feeling making for some 


often happens, that can be heard any- 
Where. Last night proved no excep- 
tion to this theory. The Brahms Vari- 
ations on a theme of Haydn, surely some 
of the best variations that have ever 
been composed, were heard é¢nthusiasti- 
cally and received an infinitely polished 
performance that had not, at the same 
time, lost any animation. 

A great deal of fuss was made about 
the fact that Pauline Danforth was 
going to play the Original version of 
the origina] Rachmanineff piano con- 
certo, Which, one gathered. had been re- 
trieved in manuscript at least from the 
bottom of the ocean. As a matter of 
fact this original version does not differ 
SO radically as the program book insists. 
from the revised (1917) version. The 
two have the same themes and the 
same general plan. Obviously Rach- 
jnaninoff, in his later years, changed 
this work, realizing its dramatic power, 


FIRST MONDA 
{" 


Padiine ord ee Soloist 


in Rachmaninoff Concerto 
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BY WARREN STOREY ‘SMITH 


Last evening saw the beginning of 


; ; the current serfes of Monday evenin 
of the best symphonic playing, as it. x 


|So that it would be up to his mature 


| standards of orchestration and develop- 
ment. There seems, then. to be no rea- 


| Son, except the delving of an antiquary, | 


| to bring back the original version. In 
| any case the concerto is essentially lit- 
tle more than a highly effective piece 
for the piano with elementary filling in 
by the orchestra. 

Miss Danforth played the concerto 


concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. {tt has been Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s custom to draw the pro- 
srammes of these Monday concerts in 
part, or wholly, from those of the two 
longer series. Thus his list of last eve- 
ning began and concluded with two 
pieces already heard at the concerts of 
Friday and Saturday. 

The first of these was Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Naydn, which Dr. 
Koussevitzky has fortunately revived 
this season: the second, the Symphony 
of Cesar Franck, which this or the 
othér concert-goer may have heard to 
surfeit and satiety. but which is stil] 
an especial favorite with audiences in 
general, a rule to which the company 
of last evening offered no exception, 
There 1s no need to repeat at this time 
the praises alreadv bestowed upon con- 
ductor and orchestra’s present version 
of these two works. 

For semi-novelty. last evening's con- 
cert offered the original and now neg- 
lected version of Rachmaninoff’s First 
Piano Concerto, composed when that 


| distinguished musician was but 1? and 


| 
| 


: 


for all it was worth, injecting into it 
all the fire and vigor of an essentially | 
romantic nature. Thus the perform-. 
a 


nce waS more emotional than measured 
or smooth. Nevertheless it was both 


@ poetic and technically brilliant per- | 


formance and was received by the au- 
dience with enthusiasm. Miss Danforth 
| has a charming personality, which evi- 
| dently did the music no harm. The 
Cesar Franck Symphony, heard at a 
| Tecent pair of concerts, occupied the last 
half of the program. The next con- 
cert in this series will be given on Mon- 
day night, Dec. 3, when Berlioz’s ‘‘Dam- 
fee of Faust”, will be heard. 
Htrala A. W. W. 


revised by him 27 years later. The solo- 
ist last evening was Pauline Danforth, 
who happens to possess the otherwise 
non-existent orchestral parts of this 
original edition, and who has already 
played it here, if memory does not err, 
with the People’s Symphony, Though 
often slight and tenuous, the concerto, 
as played last evening, seemed a re- 
markable work to have come from so 
youthful a music-maker; and. while the 
now accepted version shows a tighten- 
ing of the form and a material strength- 
ening of the orchestration, this boyish 
version was good to hear, if only for 
sentimental reasons. Incidentally, Miss 
Danforth plaved it with contagious en- 
thusiasm, with a warmth and brilliance 
that she has not always bestowed upon 
more substantial material. She was re- 
called many times by an audience ob- 
viously well pleased. 
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sion, which was played last night from 
luscript parts, Was played at a Bos. 


Karly Rachmaninov, #9 Mey 
Brahms and Franek | 1904.77" ON" Bneer Gericke in 
ra M4. 


This original form is far from great 

*,_ |music. It hangs together better than 

Boston Symphony Orchestra might have been expected in the prod. 
e Nich uct of a young student, although there 
Begins Its Monday if t are repetitions and pointless meander. 


ings that obviously suggest the need for 


S ies 0 C nceris editing. In the concerto as a whole ane 
? ¥ (in particular passages, notably in the 
HE audience that attendéd the open- | first movement, there is too evident emu. 


ing of Monday night’s concert of dation bie Tchaikovsky. Much of the 
ae OP music is feebly sentimental; some of it, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was like the scherzo sections of the last move. 
larger than that of last year, substan- ment. isc halloon-like—all display, and 
ly filling Symphony Hall. This is | nothing inside. There are chord-progres- 
sented P it seems, |Sions for the solo piano, in the first 
vee, te ee hag ae na vineule ‘movement, that sound like bad improvisa- 
for as it is scarcely necessar “pes |tion. The slow movement, while not un. 
este concerts are in a measure a yOrt | inspired, presents the Muse in one of 
of training-schoo] for the longer series i her Jesser flights. It suggests a startling 
given by the orchestra. The programs | resemblance to one of Rachmaninov’s 
are drawn from the repertoire of the cur- | jesser piano pieces, “Mciodie”; and it ex- 
rent concerts of the other series and in- | hinits at this early stage the composer’s 
clude not only the works of hallowed |characteristic delight in sustaining tone 
masters but also selections from con-} with the damper pedal, while both hands 
temporary composers. Now and then, es: iseek out sweet harmories on the upper 
pecially when a soloist is scheduled, an ‘part of the piano keyhboaré—the device, 
item appears ae way a! peggy it | of i gd employed in the C-sharp minor 
joy clusively. nd so las ShHt | prelude. 
there was a fred cathe i Set aqainat these things, however, the 
in B-sharp minor, with Paul-| virility and breadth of the principal 
ine Danforth, once of Boston, to play the |theme of the first movement; many in- 
solo part. The concert hs ot 4 stances of sonorous sha. brilliant pian; 
Haydn Variations and ended’ with the [Sms & Bositive approach to the fox 
faving of the César Franck Symphony. preetths Tchaikovsl3 was the mode” The 
To the audience as a whole this PrO-| Concerto was thus worth heafing for 
gram and its performance served as an | itself. As a study in-the,deve ment of 
occasion for a ie > ak oS |a composer + was eh a pet cee 
Siastic applause. The interest of | Despite all of its faults i, presentec 
Tee abeteesional concert-goer, however, | evidence of an astonishingly developed 
was principally, centered in the concerto | musical temperament. Even the glaring 
of Rachmaninov, which bears the Opus i weaknesses of the orchestration. further- 
No. 1, and which was, in fact, his first | more, did not obscure a talent that had 
composition (so far as the ‘records yo). already undergone remarkable discipline, 
It was written during his student days! Miss Danforth played this music with 
at the Moscow ae ae ‘Niger: cy ae or pape ats surprising bri!- 
nly seventeen years old. vach- | liance. If her sonorities were now anc 
Ble avirote it in 1917 “tin the midst | then Submerged beneath those of th: 
of the October revolution, even while | orchestra, the fault was not hers but 
machine-guns were rattling in Moscow,” Rachmaninov’s. The playing of the or: 
according to Mr. Burk’s program notes.  eheasha under Koussevitzky was no per- 
1 remember hearing at least the first | funetory job, either; it closely matched 


movement of the more recent version at | the excitement and virtuosity of Miss 


a Pop concert some years ago. Whether | Danforth’s performance. The audience 


it has been played elsewhere in Boston | applauded al] concerned with the great- 


the records do not show. The original est warmth. M. 8, 


Monday Symphony 


The opening concert of the Mon- 
day evening series of programs by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
given last night in Symphony Hall, 
with Miss Pauline Danforth (Mrs. 


SYMPHONY HAFL 9 
ra 


| Boston Symphony Orchest 
The Monday series of Symph ny 

concerts started off in earnest dast 

evening. Somewhat after the man- 


H. H. Whitman) as pianoforte soloist /ner of the first “regular” concert, 


in Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No. 1, in 
the original version. For orchestral 
numbers Dr. Koussevitzky chose the 
Brahms Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, and the Franck Symphony. 

When the Brahms opus was served 
to a Friday-Saturday audience a 
short time ago in the first perform- 
ance since 1927, great was the en- 
thusiasm; therefore it is not aston- 
ishing that the audience last night 
Should have been equally quick to 
accord conductor and orchestra a 
deserved ovation. 


Again the Franck Symphony | 


roused the audience to applausive 
demonstration despite the trans- 


arencies’ of the k. 5 its. ; i 
P fier, he wor wht ne piano is imbued with the mer- 


severest critics of today, however. 
must have conceded an impressive 
performance last night. 

The musicianly qualities of Miss 
Danforth, now resident in New 
York, have been recognized by 
audiences here in her native Bos- 
ton and elsewhere. As upon other 
occasions when she has appeared in 
concert or recital these qualities 
were again evident last night. Since 
her last appearance here, however 
she has made noticeable advance- 
ment in technica] equipment. She 
how has an ample finger dexterity 
plus the hecessary wrist and arm 
strength to carry her safely through 
& performance with orchestra, Miss 
Danforth might have made a hap- 
pier choice of piano literature (the 
Tivis€q version of this concerto is 
far superior to the original one 
Which she played), yet as an €xposi- 
tion of an early work by a gifted 
living composer (he was 17 only 
when the concerto was composed) 
the experiment of presenting it 
under good conditions had a cer- 
tain merit, if for no other reason 
than to set the musical pace for 


other young composers who may 


have been among: the very many 
young people present last night. 
rier Prarie was accorded pro- 
onged and sponta : 
NOVEAKS RENE BepHS applause 


there was no dallying with music 
thrice familiar to exciusion of that 
less well known. Between Brahms’ 
“Haydn Variations” and the Franck 
Symphony in D minor stood the First 
Piano Concerto of Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, unheard in Boston for many 
years. 

Miss Pauline Danforth was soloist 
in the concerto, written when the 
composer was 17, and considerably | 
revised in 1917, Last evening, how- | 
ever, the original version was plaved, ' 
and paradoxically exhibited the youth- | 
ful Rachmaninoff’s orchestral writing | 
to be more interesting, in some re- 
‘Spects, than the solo part. The shadow 


‘of Tchaikovsky fell heavily over the 


instrumental portion, and the writing 


mults, the displayful fireworks so 
dear to the later 19th Century. | 

No ¢@.shonor is heaped upon the) 
composer if attention is called to the: 
superficial substance of the score, and | 
its long, meandering course. ‘This| 
concerto was experimental. The germ | 
of perceptible individuality Rachman-| 
inoff later developed into such ad-, 
mirable works as the Second Sym-| 


curial sentiment and dramatie We 


‘phony and “The Isle of the Dead.” 
Miss Danforth was justly applauded 


for her brilliant playing, though two 
Or three times she fel] behind Dr 
Koussevitzky’s tempo in the first 
movement, 

Brahms’ variations are among the 
finest examples of pure musical in- 
vention. Each variation is different 
from its fellows, each is scored with 
a good deal of orchestral] color, and 
over all hovers the spirit of a genius, 
makiug fine music for its own noble 
sake. There are few creations in this 
form so verdant as the “Haydn Varia- 
tions.” They were beautifully played. 

Though Dr Koussevitzky began 
Franck’s Symphony rather Slowly, his 
tempi thereafter were just, and his 
interpretation matched the soaring 
thought & its gentle composer. 

lObE Nov. «C, W.D, 
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3ovhioz and “Faust” 


For Third Hearing 
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Fie AN S audi 


ence in Symphony Hall to the third 
performance within 
days of 


the past few 
“The Damnation of Faust”? was 


Dr. Koussevitzky Repeats the 
**‘Damnation”’ 


Monday Audien 
y + | 


for the 


Such as to confirm the belief that the 
time is ripe for a sustained 
the music of Hector Berlioz. 


not be accurate to say that conductor, 


revival of 


It 


would 


orchestra, chorus and soloists were over: 
whelmed by applause, though there was 
vigorous Clapping after every episodc 


and the musicians were 
make several return trip 
After two hours and a 
listening, there is little ] 


called upon to 
S to the stage. 
half of careful 
ikelihood 


of an 


outburst of the livelier emotions; the pre. 


vailing attitude, however, 
found satisfaction in 


Srossing musica] experience, 


Since at least two 


was one of pro- 
& unique and en-.- 


preliminary articles 


and a review of the performance last 


week have appeared j 
extended comment 


place, 


and its presentation ] 


fice, 


tion of Faust” 
ent-day listene 
form and style with Ww 
of today is more or |es 
lioz lived before 
temporary promi 


As to the 


his circle were 


has been 
is difficul 
worked 


Was still alive 
to prevent an 


talented young individualist. 
born a few years 


ner 


and his 


r—here 


in Paris, 


n these columns, 
at this time is out of 
A brief personal view of the work 
ast evening wil] suf. 


qualities in ‘“‘The Damna- 


Which appeal to the pres- 
is a work 
hich the audience 
s unfamiliar. Ber- 
his time; save for the 
hence which Liszt and 


of a 


able to afford, his music 


suffering continuous neglect. It 
t to r 


ealize that .when Berlioz 
Cherubini 
and sufficiently powerful] 
early recognition of the 


strict old 


daring 


Berlioz was 
before Liszt and Wag: 
innovations jn 


PSychological approach and instrumental 


investiture had & marked 
the later work 


The musical 


contributions to th 
through the 


composers who 


way. 


tempts in previous d 
to know the compos 


Now at 


tion of Faust” 


long 


ters and shall co 
- Musical 


for 


cultivated 


influence ons 
s of these composers, 


public has since been | 
making its acquaintance with EBerlioz’s | 


@ art of composition | 
secondary medium 


of the 


adopted his discoveries 
and improved upon them in their own 


last, after occasional at- 


at first hana. 


Stability, 


ecades, we are able 
er of “The Damna- 


We have 
the great German mas- 


We 


ntinue to rely upon them 


have 


,onceé more reflected credit 
‘Fiedler’s training. Dr. Koussevitzky dis- 


called upon the modernists for color and 


;}contrast; we shal] not desert them in the 


future. But for an original music. Vita] 
and stimulating even unto this day— 
thoush admittedly uneven and ineffect. 
ual at times and surpassed by the work 
of Jater composers—we can, for a time, 
turn to Berlioz. Why not attempt his 
“‘Requicm,” his “Harold in Italy” his 
“Funeral and Triumphal Symphony,” or 


even the more familiar “Fantastic Syn. 


phony"’? 


As for the performance last evening-— 
there was reason again to 
‘for the authority and imagination with 
| Which Dr. Kousrevitzky 
\the complicated forces which the score 


be gratefu! 
has organized 


demands. No orchestra lacking the vir-. 


'tuosity of the Boston Symphony players 
would have been able to present this 


music so sraphically: to so Vividly ser 
Off the brilliant Strokes of characteriza- 
tion in which it abounds. The perform. 
ance of the soloists was again disap. 
pointing, except in the case of Miss 
Beata Malkin whose beautiful singing 
in the opening of the fourth part of the 
work was one of the memorable features 
of the evening. There were many other 
highlights. The restraint with which 
Dr. Koussevitzky played the first two 
parts served merely to strengthen the 
dramatic intensity of the final portion, 
The choristers of the Cecilia Society 
upon Mr. 


Closed a new skill in the handling of 

singers, demonstrating the truth that 

While it is possible to conduct an orches- 
tra, a chorus must be led. a Ds a 

M onday Epentng ‘Symphony peevald, 

» 4). 

The second concert of the Monday 
evening series of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor, was devoted to a third performance 
of Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” The 
Same chorus and soloists, as on Friday 
and Saturday, assisted. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s inspiration in giy- 
ing “The Damnation of Faust” three 
times in succession is well worth the 
trial. This usually remarkable and at 
times gloriously conceived music will 
probably not be heard again in such 
excellent performance for some time 
to come, so that three performances 
are none too much. It is also a 
benefit to the reviewer of the concert, 


allowing him as it does the opportunity | 
to wait until the last moment to judge | 
He need not pro-| 


the performance. 
nounce upon the soloists until he has 
had ample chance to hear both their 


capabilities and to appreciate the dif- 
ficulties they have to encounter. It 
must be admitted that on Friday there 
were some discrepancies in performance 
that were smoothed out by Monday. 

In particular one’s respect for Mr. 
Ivan Ivantzoff and Mr. Alexis Tcher- 
kassky increases on a second hearing. 


The excellent dramatic force, the fine | 
vocal competence and the general musi- | 


cal intelligence of their interpretations 
\of the parts of Faust and Mephis- 
topheles can not be too sincerely com- 
plimented. The length and difficulty 
.of these roles, alone, would bring forth 


praises for less competent singers, but 
Mr. Ivantzoff and Mr. Tcherkassky de- 
serve greater commendation. 

The words, especially in English, are 
not easy to enunciate clearly, a fact 
which occasionally brought forth bits of 
unconscious humor. Miss Beata Malkin 
avoided the. staginess of the English 
translation and sang the solo parts of 
her music, in the role of Marguerite, 
in French. Her naturally beautiful, 
even magnificent, voice was heard at its 
best in the “Roi de Thule” ballad. In- 
deed her singing was excellent through- 
out, but one could wish that her dic- 
tion had been more precise. Mr. John 
Gurney, in the unsympathetic role of 
Brander, sang entirely adequately, 

Evidently Mr. Arthur Fiedler had 
trained the Cecilia Society chorus care- 
fully, so that it sang the choruses vig- 
orously and musically, Dr, Koussevitzky 
tempered the orchestra or brought it 
out according to the nature of the 
voices he had to accompany or the 
dramatic story that he had to illustrate. 
There is hardly point at this time to 
Signal one part from another, but cer- 
tainly the combination of Mephis- 
topheles, chorus and orchestra in the 
mock serenade was a marvel of musical 
humor. 

Perhaps because of the efforts of all 
concerned in this performance of the 
“Damnation of Faust,” it was the genius 


of Berlioz that one thought of, both be- | 


fore and after the concert. How was it 
possible that such immense talent could 
have produced such inspired and such 
hum-drum music? Fortunately the in- 
spired is what is most prominent and 
what, naturally, survives, Liszt observed 
Of Berlioz in a letter to Mme. d’Agoult 
(after their relations had been broken 
off): “Poor, great genius in the toils of 
three-quarters of the impossible.” 
Liszt’s meaning is not entirely clear, as 
he may have meant it. But the genera] 
idea is what any one feels after listen- 
ing to “The Damnation of Faust.” 
: A. W. W. 


| Monday Symphony Be, 
anier” second contert. of Jeg 
Monday series, Dr. Koussevit yaad 
the Boston Symphony ei: ~ 
peated, last night in Symphony. 
| Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust.” 
which constituted the program of 
.the Friday and Saturday concerts 
of last week. 

Another hearing of the work 
served to confirm. the impressions 
‘made by the first; and it affords 
opportunity for a few credits which 
were Omitted in Saturday's notice 
for lack of space. Again the con- 
ductor’s interpretation, the orches- 
tras playing and the singing of Mr. 
Fiedler’s Cecilia, Society chorus 
‘(Stirred admiration. Of the Soloists, 
Miss Malkin made the best impres- 
'sion. She sang with a full, rounded 
tone, with precise intonation and 


with musical and dramatic intelli- | 
gence. Her singing of the “King in. 
| Thule” air was exquisite. This and | 


her soliloquy in the fourth part 
probably profited by being sung in 
French. Her dialogue, sung in Eng- 
lish, was well done except in forte 
passages, when her voice took on 
the edge which seems to be charac-. 
teristic of Russian sopranos. This, 
however, was less noticeable last 
night than on Friday. A word of 
praise should be appended for the 
beautiful tone and finished phrasing 
of Mr. Lefranc’s viola in the obbli- 
gato to the “King in Thule” air. 

Mr. Ivantzoff’s Faust was well con- 
ceived, but suffered from vocal 
faults. Mr. Tcherkassky’s gifts, it 
appeared from his Mephistopheles, 
are dramatic rather than lyric: Mr, | 
Gurney did an excellent job with 
his small part as Brander, Of course 
all three of these yocal parts were 
written against the voice. 

The revival has been of much in- 
terest, both historically and for the 
— of the many pages of beauty 
and of humor in the score itself, 

Deen 4. L.A. S. 
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ie Dr. Boult’s Farewell 


As his farewell concert to a Bos- 
loi: audience, Dr. Adrian Boult gave 
the patrons of the Monday evening 
series of Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra concerts the cream of the num- 
bers played during the eminent 
Englishman’s brief season of con- 
ducting the orchestra during Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s mid-season furlough. 
Opening the program last night 
with Holst’s Fugal Concerto for 
flute and oboe (Messrs. Laurent. 
and Gillet, soloists) he proceeded 
to the Mendelssohn Scherzo in G 
minor from the Octet. Op. 20 
(orchestrated by the composer), the 
Haydn Symphony in G major, No. 
88 and the Schubert Symphony in 
C major, No. 7. 

Each item listed has been under 
review in this column, yet mention 
must again be made of the charm 
of the concerto by Holst and the 
virtuosity displayed by Messrs. 
Laurent and Gillet. together with 


the orchestra, in the performance | | 
tnemselves, His performance of Haydn’s 


of it. The Mendelssohn Scherzo also 
delighted the Monday audience as 
it had the Friday and Saturday 


audiences previously, and while we | 


are scmewhat more accustomed to 
& diminished orchestra for Haydn, 
the measures last night again as- 
sumed an opulence probably * un- 
dreamed of by the composer, and 
Possibly not in line with the origi- 
nal endowments of the work. The 
Schubert, however, was the songful 
symphony its composer certainly 
must have intended it to be, and | 


Dr. Boult lost no opportunity to | 


bring forward its lyricism: 

Dr. Boult has proved himself an | 
ingratiating musical ambassador in| 
behalt of works by nis compatriots. | 
His sense of propriety and his. di- 


rect. methods of conductorial AD- | 


proach have won for him the 2al~ | 
Jant regard of his audiences and | 
the very obvious respect of the 
members of the superb orchestra 
placed at his disposal, He has been 
a welcome visitor. G. M. 8, 


Adrian Boult Takes 


| Leave of, Boston 


JRING th 

ment as guest-conductor of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Adrian Boult has been regarded with in- 
creasing appreciation by the Boston 
public. The regular Monday concert in 
Symphony Hall last evening, in which 
the English conductor made his farewell 
appearance, produced a happy combina- 
tion of the many favorable factors pre- 
viously noted. The program was drawn 
entirely from the earlier concerts and 
there is little need to review the separ- 
ate items in detail. It contained Holst’s 
Fugal Concerto for Flute and Oboe, with 
Messrs. Laurent and Gillet as the solo 
musicians; Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in G 
minor arranged from the Octet of Opus 
20° Haydn’s Symphony in G major, No. 
88 (B. & H. No. 13), and Schubert’s Sym- 
Phony in C major, No. 7. 

Mr. Boult’s. guiding principle as an 
orchestral conductor—to clearly transmit 
the compositions of his choice—was more 
apparent than ever before. He permit- 
ted the frank English phrases, lucid 
harmonies and incisive modern implica- 
tions of Holst’s Concerto to speak for 


Symphony was one of unforced elo- 
quence. Under his baton, grew the 
sustained and thrilling beauty of Schy- 
bert’s lyrical symphony. 

Both audience and plavers responded 
to Mr. Boult’s clear purpose. In Schu- 
bert’s Symphony, indeed, the orchestra. 
equalled anything it has previously 
achieved by way of technica] accuracy, 


flexibility and delicacv of Shading. The 


applause of the audience was exceed- 
ingly cordial from the start: while the 
Ovation at the close thrice recalled Mr. 


‘Boult to the stage, and he returned only 


to insist that the members of the orches~ 
tra, share in tho axclaim, N. M. J. 


course of his engage- 


TORN PAGE 


MUSIC ie 435 


MONDAY SYMPHONY 
f such as last night’s shold cause a 


The Boston Sywmphony Orchestra, Seree 

Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the _ fourth 
concert of the Monday evening series last 
night in Symphony hall. The program was 
as sollowe: 
Mendelssohn, 
ees Symphony _ No. 4 in A major, “Italian” 
George Foote. Variations on a Pious Theme 
Tschaikowsky, : H 

Symphony No. 6 in B minor, ‘‘Pathetique 


Mr. T. S. Eliot said in one of his. ées- 
says that the best way for an aspiring 
young man to learn to write poetry was 
to study Dante. Mr. Eliot recommended 
this not because Dante was necessarily 
a better poet than Shakespeare but be- 
cause the student could do _ himself 


least harm by following Dante. The 
same might be observed in music with 
regard to Mendelssohn. There are few 
symphonies that are more perfectly 


Wrought, more successful in conveying 


aJmood without giving out more than 
is wanted than the “Italian.” The 
charn Sad beauty of the themes and 


their expression, the conciseness of the 


orchestratioi},. the unpretentiousness of 
the music, all prcvide a model of sym- 
phonic writing. Perhaps a_ student 
could not by assiduous-imitation pro- 


duce an “Italian” Symphuox»y; but at | 


feeling of shame to those who consider 


Mendelssohn “old hat,” an attitude 
which will, with such intelligent con- 
ductors as Dr. Koussevitzky who are 
impervious to it, eventually disappear. 
Indeed the whole concert was superb- 
ly played from this symphony to the 
“Pathetique” of Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. George Foote’s “Variations on a 
Pious Theme” were played for the first 
time in Boston at this concert. The 
“pious theme” is the well-known hymn, 
“Saviour, when inydust to thee, low we 
bow th’adoring knee” (No. 130 in the 
New Hymnal). Musically it offers, with 
its spare simplicity of melody, rhythm 
and harmony, very little opportunity 
fo: variation. Emotionally, and by con- 
L.otation it brings back memories of 
many a stuffy congregation and wheezy 
organ droning it forth during a Len- 
ten service. Mr, Foote obviously did not 
Choose it for its satiric or whimsical 
possibilities. The Variations are well 
Written, make the most of the theme 
and are novel without being bizarre. 
They sound like a highly intelligent ex- 
ercise in writing variations on a given 
theme. If the spice of orchestration 


least, as Mr. Eliot points ouf-in. the | were taken away, one may hazard an 
case Of Dante, he would not maké a | Opinion that they would amount to an 
fool of himself. .Jimprovieat competent and . original 


Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 


improvisation. Mr. Foote was_in-the 


performed this symphony with the ‘audience and acxnowiédged the ap- 


most graceful suavity. A performance 
Ne ete oe, “ ee tn a ” 


The fourth Monday - evening 
Symphony concert began with the 
carnival elan of the “Italian” 
Symphony, by Mendelssohn, and. fin 
ished in a tremulous hush up the 
funereal diminuendo of Tehaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” Symphony. In between 
came a set of variations, “Upon a 
Pious Theme,’ by George Foote, a 
Boston composer whose music is new 
to the repertory of this orchestra. 


. 
a ee ve Be 


ot ee ee te. = 4 ' ~ * ‘s ee 
apt fouch, Mir Foole has set a plagal | 


Dlause, A. W. W. | 


or “amen” chord. 

The composer appeared on the 
stage at the end of his piece and 
shared cordial applause with Mr 
Koussevitzky. 

The “Italian” Symphony is to a 
certain extent Mozart and Beethoven 
seen through the small end of a tete- 
scope. But no matter what its origtns 


| 


t 
| 


| 
| 


the work is without false pretense | 
and flows from beginning *o end 1n' 


seductive melody and gay rhythms, 


seven or eight years ago, and have | terpretation is effervescent, thor- 
been heard in Rochester, N Y, and|Oughly in accord with the nature of 


Providence. Although Mr Foote’s in-| 


genious title suggests humor, his 
variations seek neither to be amusing 
nor emotional. They are based upon 
a hymn tune that stubbornly clings 
to a far corner of one’s memory and 
refuses to come forward and be re- 


the music and revelatory of its con | 
‘sistent charm. | 
The conductor’s unsurpassed read- 


which Mendelssohn at his best eculd | 
The variations were composed some |devise so well. Dr Koussevitzky's in- 


| 
| 
| 


ings of Tchaikovsky have become. 


a familiar story and the “Pathetic” | 


Symphony is no exception. In the 


last movement especially Dr Kous-. 
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sevitzky transmutes ashen despair. 
into a sort of desperate exaltation. | 
This movement was, of all, the best 
played last evening. Strangely 
enough, the violas fell drastically off 
the pitch in the allegro of the first | 
movement. The jie hin bed over- 
layed, yet it,was indee rilling, 

spied 4 a Wt Co: Wee D: 


cognized. The program book did not 
State the number of variations, but 
there are four distinct sections, and 
In these one counted 10 or 11 seem-| 
ing changes of pattern. The Style) 
emphasizes rhythm above all, and is| 
characterized by a type of dissonance. 
once much in vogue. At the end, with 





the orchestra, If only Mr, l*oote couid 
have avoided a certain monotony which 
creeps in ere the piece is done, if only 
he had been willing to depart more 
radically from the general character 
of his theme for the sake of shedding 


The slow movement, with its gentle | 
Italian lyricism was enjoyable, and 
so was the finale. Miss Posselt’s com- 
mand of styles has been a character- 
istic of her fine musicianship, but 
there are occasions when she might 
accent rhythms more boldly than she 
does. This was true of the finale. Her 
general interpretation was free from 
poth superficiality and cloying senti- 
ment, thus falling into the proper 


‘Two Sym phonies ANA | whan tney sounded. “Mr. Foote one ie 
Foote ariations 


never previously appeared on a Boston 

Symphony Orchestra program, has 

rAf + | scarcely written music of challenging | 
I A. . | Originality or even of great vitality. On | new light upon it. The title, ‘Varia- 
IT the perf rmances of Steinert’s the other hand, the music is not dull. | tion on a Pious Theme,” suggested that 
Concertino Sinfonico”’ and Con- The later variations are rather more im-| the treatment might prove engagingly 
verse’s “American Sketches” Jast pressive than the beginning—which is But if it were the composer's 
Hriday afternoon and Saturday evening|T@re.in the case of compositions by lesser heel 


“nd the single presentation, last night, of | ®@nds. The composer takes his churchiy audl- 
veorge Foote’s Variations on a Pious|meme seriously, not satirically. His 


satirical. 
intention so to be, he did not 
eether succeed, Present in the 


Theme, Dr. Koussevitzky and the Sym-| 


Sized festival of music by Boston com- 
posers over the prolonged week-end. The 


novelty of last evening was flanked by ®Choees of a decade earlier. Yet the music 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” and Tchaikov- 20€8 its way pleasantly, often engrossing: | : | 
y. Within the limits he has set hin : 
His Var 


Sky’s ‘‘Pathetic’ Symphonies. The per- 
formances of these established works of 


harmonic vocabulary is not up-to-date: 
Phony Orchestra held, in effect, a small-€ has a fondness for major sevenths 


and minor ninths. 


American-Gallic style, circa 1920, wit 


self Mr. Foote has succeeded. 


It is mild modernism, For begining Dr. 


ence, Mr, Foote was called to the stage 
by Dr, Koussevitzky and there warmly 
‘applauded by his fellow-townsmen, 
Koussevitzky chose 
h Mendelssohn's ‘‘Italian’’ Symphony; for 
conelusion a very different master- 
niece in that form, also already heard 


le at the regular concerts of this season, 


l- | 'T'chaikovsky’s “Pathetic.’’ The unini- 


the repertoire was of the usual standard | &tions were cordially received by the au- | l\tiated might imagine that the ‘“‘Italian’”’ 


of the Monday evening concerts, a stand- dience, which applauded even more loud- 


ard Which is very high, 


grams of the Symphony Orchestra’s ‘‘ex- 
tra” concerts, principally for two rea- 
sons. First, the audiences are, so far as 
one may generalize safely, less ex perl- 
enced concert-goers than those of the 
Friday and Saturday series, and by so 
much may be presumed to desire almost 
exclusively the more familiar works from 
the classic and Romantic composers. 
second, the orchestra’s heavy schedule 
leaves comparatively no time for rehears- 
ing new works aside from those played 
at the longer series. There have been 
occasional exceptions in the case of the 
Monday: concert: Joseph Achron’s Vio- 
lin Concerto some eight years ago, a 
Symphony by Nicolas Berezovsky some- 
what more recently, the first Piano Con- 
certo of Rachmaninov early this season— 
to list a few from memory. 

It is natural that Dr. Koussevitzky, 
selecting from the new scores that he 
receives, should be influenced in his de- 
Cision (so far as the extra concerts are 
concerned) by the fact that a work will 
require relatively little rehearsing. Mr. 
Foote’s Variations were apparently in 
this category. It was also apparent that 
the Variations did not receive the mini- 
mum amount of necessary rehearsing. 
The performance was off to a bad start; 
and whether or not the ear, hearing the 
piece for the first time, was able to de- 
tect minor mishaps, the listener was be- 
set by a general feeling of uncertainty 
until the final cadence, a sort of quadri- 
syllabic ‘“‘Amen.”’ Even Dr. Koussevit- 
zky, whose conscientiousness and enthusi- 
astic regard for careful performance of 
new works has placed him almost in a 
class by himself among the more cele- 
brated conductors, seemed unwontedly 
detached. Or perhaps it was not SO 
‘Much a question of detachment, as of 
concern with the purely mechanical as- 
|pects of the performance. 


| Symphony of Mendelssohn would be 


: ly when Dr. Koussevitzky led the com- | | child’s play to an orchestra wonted to 
Novel items are infrequent on the pro- POS€r on stage, M.S 


FOOTE’S MUSIC 


. BY SY 
FAN [35 


“Variation 


Theme” for First Time 


Se ee _ 7 ee 
—- — 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
The third 


be performed by the Boston Symphon: 
orchestra 


American 


within the 


days, George Foote’s “Variation on 


TY; -_ ry ‘* 
Pious Theme,’ was played for the firs: 
time in this city, the city of the com- 


poser’s present 


Monday series. Taking together Mr. 


steinert’s “Concerto Sinfonico,”’ Mr. 


Couverse’s ‘‘American 
Mr. Foote’s variations, it may ] 
that the native composer is SuUCCeSS- 
fully” holding up his end. More than 
che KHuropean Importation has failed 1 
be as interesting or, in one 
another, as expert as the 
positions mentioned above. 
it might be said that Mr. 
Variations on a tune to be 
the Kepiscopal hymnal is SO 
Piece that one wishes it were 
ter, 


respect o1 
three com- 
Moote’s 
found jin 
£00d n 


of us, has its own 
Several variations 
contrapuntal 


appeal, 
show 


PHONY 


on a Pious | | nowhere 


composition to 


space of four 


residence, at the con- 
cert of last evening, the fourth of the 


Sketches’’ and 


e said | 


() 


a even bet- | 
the theme, long known to many | 
and the | 
scholarship, | 
resource, able handling of | 


‘Strauss and Stravinsky. Yet a  per- 


‘formance such as that of last evening 
1 
bespoke 


Hee 
| Se played the 
j 


virtuosity of the highest sort. 


‘Ttalian’”’ 
freshness 
high 


and a 
spirits, that 


Mendelssohn has a 
‘charm, a flow of 
‘make it easy to 
‘other 100 vears of life. Of the 
‘formance of the Symphony of Tcechai- 
'kovsky, one of Dr. Koussevitzky’s war 
horses, it may be Said again that 
else in the world would one 
‘expect to find it equalled, 


per- 


-_—* 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Ruth Posselt was soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for the. 
first time, last evening. The young 
Medford-born violinst was applauded 
with extreme enthusiasm by an audi- 
ence which listened attentively to her 
creditable performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky concerto. Dr Koussevitzky 
began the evening with the second of 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” overtures, and 
finished it with the ever radiant tone 
poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” ty 
Richard Strauss. 

The qualities of Miss Posselt’s art 
are too familiar to need lengthy de- 
scription. Throughout her perform- 
ance the tone of her violin was of 
exceptional beauty. At the outset of 
the concerto, however, she was obvi- 
ously nervous and did not reveal her 
customary aplomb and almost infalli- 
ble accuracy of pitch, until the Ca- 
denza of the first movement. This 
cadenza was admirably played. In 
the closing pages of the movement, 
she revealed remarkable poise by 
playing on, quite unconcerned, when 
a ruffile of her dress caught: the point 
of her bow and had to be removed 
quickly by Mr Burgin. 


Symphony of! 


prophesy for it an-. 


category between, 

Compared with most dramatic 
overtures of the 19th Century, 
Beethoven’s second “Leonore” is head 
and shoulders above. But even this 
lacks the formal and expressive sta- 
ture of ‘“Leonore” No, 3, that marvel- 
cus symphonic drama. Dr Kousse- 
vitzky accorded overture, concerto, 
and tone poem exciting readings, but 
the overture was not free from error. 
The two entrances of the reprieving 
trumpet were late, and the beginning 
of the presto confused. 
'  YZarathustra spoke as he always 
‘does, with utmost fervor, of life and 
passion and philosophical groping. As 
usual, his pleas were irresistible, 

C. W.: id 


HUB GIRLS 


DEBUT WITH 
SYMPHONY 


Apaaok 25,1138 
Ruth Posselt Plays 


Tchaikovsky’s Big 


Concerto 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra last evening brought 
a repetition of two of the most effec- 
tive performances of the current sea- 
son, those of Beethoven’s Second 
“Teonore”’ Overture and Strauss’ | 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” and was | 
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the occasion for the first appearance 
under these auspices of Ruth Pos- 
selt, resident violinist of growing) 


reputation. 
For her piece Miss Posselt chose, 


and wisely, the Concerto of Tchai- 
kovsky, with which: she made her 
orchestral debut here a few seasons 
ago as soloist with the People’s Sym- 


phony. 


~~ eee 


MR. BURGIN’S SERVICE 


Of its performer Tchaikovsky's Con- 
certo exacts a large, brilliant, sensuous 
tone, an ample technique and the vari- 
ous qualities that come under the head 
of temperament. These things Miss 
Posselt can give it. Her playing. last 
evening provoked applause that was 
more than mere commendation, ap- 
plause that deserved the overworked 
characterization, enthusiastic. 

From Dr. Koussevitzky and his or- 
chestra she received generous and el- 
oquent support, and from at least one 
‘member of it a very special service. 
In the course of the first movement a 
hair of Miss Posselt’s bow became un- 
loosened at one end and hung trailing 
down until Mr. Burgin arose from the 
concert master’s chair and snapped it 
off while Miss Posselt in apparent un- 
concern continued her performance. 


-rfetpeonipss. | MONDAY | 
The fifth concerfKof the Monday scries 


by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr.) 
Koussevitzky conducting, took place 


program was as follows: 


Beethoven.....Overture to ‘‘Leonore”’’ No. 
Tehaikovsky 


“Mais si j’ose parler avec  sincerite 
En etes-vous reduit a cette extre-mite?” 


It is possible that concertos do not 
wear as well as other symphonic works 
and we become fussy in consequence. 
At any rate there was no doubt as to 
the vigor and brilliance (without being 
at all unmusical) of the performance. 


Miss Posselt was recalled many timés 
to the stage. 

Certain critics have thought that the 
philosophic implications of Strauss’s | 
“Zarathustra” would not last with pos-. 
terity as well as the other tone poems.) 
But it is possible that, whereas we 
sometimes resent the sentimentalities | 


‘of the “Heldenleben,.”’’ we cannot follow | 


the more abstruse program of “Zara- 
thustra” and so are forced to listen to) 
it as plain music. It is to us almost 
the best of Strauss whether one is 
letter perrect in the literary inner 
meaning or whether one has lost one’s 
program under the seat. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra have recently 


‘recorded this work for the gramophone 


and have always played it magnifi- 
ently, though perhaps never more so 
than last night. It sometimes takes a 
performance such as yesterday’s to re-| 
mind us what a superb orchestra the 
Boston Symphony is. A. W. W. 


FINAL MONDAY 


BY LN 


last evening in Symphony hall. The Ravel, /Sibelius and Beet- 


scloist was Ruth Posselt, violinst. The 


: hoven on List 


Concerto for violin in D major, Op. 895 


Strauss 


ed 


‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,’ Tone Poem 


Miss Posselt was heard here in 


Last evening at Symphony Hall an- 


4 other division of the season's Sym- 


recital only a few weeks ago and then phony Concerts was brought to a close. 
impressed her audience with her re- l'or this sixth and final concert of the 


markable technique, her musicianly| 


current Monday evening series Dr. 
‘IWoussevitzkyvy had prepared a pro- 


talents and her maturity in performs gramme which lacked neither interest 
ance. Nothing that was said at that nor variety. Each of the three num- 
time in her praise need be retracted by bers which made it had been heard at 
her playing of the Tchaikovsy Concerte the regular concerts. Not long ago at 
which, on the contrary, should add tO these concerts Dr. Koussevitzky paid 
her reputation. Her playing had 4 tribute to Maurice Ravel, who had just 
splendid sweep and firmness to it. She passed his 60th birthday. One of the 
did not give in, as it were, to the music. numbers then offerad was that French 
but played the concerto for all it was composer’s delicious suite in the an- 
worth. Dr. Koussevitzky and the or- cient manner, ‘The Tomb of Couperin.” 


chestra gave her excellent support. 


Its rare felicities of musical content and 


Even with so fine a performance the orchestral investiture were heard again 
iolin concerto is hardly the sturdiest last evening. | 
or the most sympathetic of Tchaikov- ‘fhis ‘*‘Tombeau de Couperin” is music 
sky's works, One wonders why Miss for the connoisseur. Hardly is it music 
Posselt or Dr. Koussevitzky chose it, to stir an audience to enthusiasm. Not 
Since it was heard here only last season. unnaturally, there was mére applause 
One feels like asking with Pharnace in Jast evening for the Seventh Symphony 


Racine’s “Mithridate:” 


pf Sibelius which followed, 


Ravel, Sibelius and 
Beet vor o Close 
a 
HE al pro m oO e Monday 


seri of the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra last evening in Syvm- 
phony Hall, was made up wholly of 
items which had been heard earlier in 
the season at the regular weekly per- 
formaneces. The presentation was some- 
what.in the way of a “review” concert 
at which Dr. Serge Koussevitzky_ re- 
vived three of his most notable interpre- 
tations of the. current reportoire—name- 
ly Ravel’s ‘‘Le Tombeau’ de Couperin.” 
the Seventh Symphony of Sibelius, and 
the Beethoven Fifth. In a program so 
aptly suited to his abilities, it was inevi- 
table that the conductor should afford 
sustained pleasure and real edification to 
the auditors. 

As earlier in the season Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky projected the music of Ravel with 
all the respect for nuance and propor- 
tion that may be legitimately demanded 
of any interpreter of these morsels. This 
is art in miniature if ever there were 
such art. And the mentor of the Boston 
Orchestra did everything in his power to 
preserve the fragile texture. In his at- 
tempt to resuscitate the manner of 
Couperin Ravel, has found it quite unnec- 
essary to digress from his normal style. 
An archaic flavor which seems to relate it- 
self to such musical ancestors as the 
Chambonniéres the Couperins and Ra- 
meau has always manifested itself, par- 
ticularly in short piano pieces, of which 
the four movements of ‘‘Le Tombeau de 
Couperin’’ are orchestral transcriptions. 
This music has the inoffensiveness and 
yet the exquisite charm, of a one-time 
species whose sole “raison d’étre”’ was, 
ostensibly, to serve as a gentle back- 
ground for the not too arduous pastimes 
of the court of Louis XIV; and a great 
deal of this creative output, authorities 
would have us: believe, was merely “table 
music.’’ Such collections as the ‘‘Airs for 
the King’s Supper” by a contemporary 
Philidor bear evidence to this point. 

The warmth and conviction of Kous- 
sevitzky’s Sibelius readings are too well 
known to require re-stressing at this 
time. Suffice it to report that his per- 
formance makes the music to some de- 
gree impressive even to one who is 
frankly out of sympathy with the cur- 
rent Sibelius vogue. 


| It is remarkable how little known to 
'us, in their essential properties, are some 
| of the most familiar and hackneyed 


/works, as for example, the Fifth Sym- 
phony, by Beethoven. The occasional 
revivals by a master serve to remind us 
of virtues which inferior conductors re- 
peatedly obscure. Dr. Koussevitzky dis- 
pensed with much needless lingering over 
obvious details, which marks the routine 
manner of performing this work; there 


was an intent forward movement in tne 
performance last evening, yet there was 
no rushing. The music inevitably moved 
towards stirring climaxes. The audience 
was quite demonstrative, especially after 
the Sibelius. Extended applause at the 
end expressed gratitude for Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s offerings of the season, Amorg 
works performed at the Monday con- 
certs, were “‘The Damnation of Faust” 
by Berlioz; symphonies by Franck, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Schubert; and 
concertos by Holst, Rachmaninov, and 
Tchaikovsky. A. V. B. 


~ 1 eer MONDAY § 
Thé! Boston’ Symphony orchestra, | 


SergeWKoussevitzky, conductor, gave the | 
final concert of the Monday evening 
series yesterday in Symphony hall. The 
program was as follows: 
Ravel 
Suite for orchestra, ‘Le Tombeau de 
Couperin” 
Sibelius—---—--—---—-Symphony No.7 Op. 1085 
Beethoven Symphony No. 5 in C minor Op 67 


Ravel’s “Tombeau de Couperin” ls 
charming and graceful music, but ds 
sometimes and unworthily regarded as 
Slight. When it was played in its or- 
chestral form in Paris one whimsical 
critic wished that he had heard a suite 
by Couperin called the “Tombeau de 
Ravel.” Meanwhile, as Roland Manuel, 
who relates the incident in his book on) 
Maurice Ravel, points out, the “Tom- 
beau de Couperin” was rising to great 
popular success as a ballet. Roland} 
Manuel further believes that the suite 
is much nearer in spirit to Domenico 
Scarlatti than to Couperin. But what- 
ever the model that Ravel had in mind 
he has given us a work filled with deli- 
cate wit and the most subtle and felici- 
tous orchestration. 

It is not necessary that all music be 
as noble as Sibelius’s Seventh Symphony 
and he would be a fanatic indeed who 
would deny us Ravel and who would! 
think that the “Tombeau de Couperin’ 
was flippant, because it was exquisite, | 
or insignificant, because it was polished. 
Dr. Kousgevitzky and the orchestra 
played splendidly in this suite, and Mr. 
Gillet, the first oboe, was deservedly 

| singled out for particular applause. 

Sibelius’s 7th and last symphony 
(Since there seems no prospect of his 
8th, which was at one time announced) 
is often conceded to be his finest. It is 
probably true that for some time to 
come his 2nd will continue to be the 
most popular, and his 4th may be re- 
garded as the strangest and most indi- 
vidual. But it will not be long, one can 
prophesy, before the 7th will be just as 
popular as the former and considered 
just as: individual as the latter. Sir 
Donald Tovey is quoted in the program 
book as finding the music of the 7th 
symphony highly suitable to the film 
(for which some of it was used) de- 

scribing the flight over Mt. Everest. We 
had the advantage of seeing that film 
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in London last September, ana: it is 
perfectly true that Sibelius’s music 
does convey the awe and majesty of 
the superb photography of the Him- 
alayan heights. Unfortunately the film 
‘descended from these to indulge in 


| breezy talk apparently to give the whole | 


/a personal touch, which was just what 
(it did not want. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
| sympathetic and moving conducting of 
this symphony has done much to reveal 


its beauty to the public. Last night the 
audience seemed especially absorbed. 

The concert concluded with a stirring 
performance of the Beethoven No. 5. 
Dr. Koussevitzky does not allow this 
classic to slumber. Some, perhaps, 
would have it that he arouses it too 
vigorously, but better that than a per- 
functory reading. The Monday audi- 
ences this year have been about the 
same as last. That is: an enthusiastic 
body, but one that does not entirely fill 
the hall. The latter can hardly be the 
orchestra’s fault, since the playing has 
‘been exceptionally brilliant and the pro- 
' grams well chosen. A. W. W. 

| L 


e247 | 
SY MPHON Y HAL | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra : 


Another series of Monday evening | 
Symphony concerts came to a con- | 
-elusion last evening in the triumphant | 
sonorities of Beethoven’s § Fifth | 
Symphony, and in the fervid applause | 
Of a deeply stirred audience. The 


@€nd of any of the Boston Symphony’s | 
Series is always something of an. 
“occasion,” when the subscribers, re- | 

luctantly aware that five long months. 
Separate them from another season, | 
express their.feelings with unchecked | 


enthusiasm. Dr Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra once again received such 
unmistakable tokens of regard. | 

The program began with Ravel’s 
Suite, “Le Tombeau de Couperin,” 
and continued with the Seventh 
‘Symphony of Sibclius, the latter | 
heard for the first time here outside 
(of the “regular” concerts. Ravel’s 
/nhecromantic reincarnation of the style 
of Couperin exercised its magnetism | 
and charm in a precise reading. Mr 
Gillet, as usual, played the oboe solo 
of the prelude with sheer virtuosity, 
Ravel is old-fashioned to that younger | 
generation of composers which finds | 
Joy in compiling catalogues of tech-. 


- 4 
| 
' 
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Dr Koussevitzky accorded the’ 
Sibelius Symphony a superbly im-. 
aginative interpretation, though not. 
one which attempted to clothe’ 
esthetic simplicity in unbecoming’ 
sophistication. The composer himself 
has praised a recording of the work 
made by this conductor; one hopes— 
out of admiration for Dr Kousse-| 
vitzky’s treatment of all Sibelius— 
that this authoritative compliment is 
applicable to the preceding six 
symphonies. 

Beethoven fared as well, so far as 
emotional intensity was concerned, 
but the reading was too personal, not 
free from rough tone, obscured in- 
strumental detail, and the architec- 
tural smoothness that Beethoven re- 
quires, The general effect, however, 
was stirring. C. W. D. 
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QO the Tuesday afternoon audienc2s 
44 of the Boston Symphony Orchestre 

Mr. Koussevitzky  profters orches- 
tral programs of more definitive range 
but of no less solid substance than to the 
regular Friday and Saturday subserib- 
ers. By so doing he is substantiating 


and broadening the taste of this partien-, 


lar assemblage of listeners, who yester- 
day afternoon appeared to take the first 
fruits of Mr. Koussevitzk /’s efforis in 
calm and resigned appreciation. It is 
not a matter of blind speculation to won- 


der in what way many members of this. 


same audience would have reacted to a 


performance of Brahms’s D major Svm- | 


Phony ten years ago. To many. perhaps 
to the majority, it would have seemed 
dull, impenetrable. practically meaning- 
less. After repeated seasons of sym 
Phonic classics at this series of concerts, 
the musical sensitivity ana capacity of 
this type of audience has been so heicht- 
ened by = gradual enlightenment that 
Brahms is not only accepted but expected, 

Even though he may now rely with 
sreater ease and self-pride on the recep- 
t10i of his audiences. Mr. Koussevitzky 
Still builds his programs With his parental 
eye upon them. His listeners yesterday 
were ushered into a serious program of 
Symphonic music with the light, simple, 
still unspoiled ballet music from Schu.- 
bert’s “ cosamunde,” which was foilowed 


by Schumann’s Fourth Symphony to fill. 


the first part of the program. Brahms’s 


Second was plaved after intermission. | 
That the program grew more substantial | 
as it progressed is easy to see at a glance, | 
if one rejects the time-worn and baseless | 
view pertaining to the “idvilic”’ charac. | 


ter of the Second Symphony. There was 
no indication in the performance yester- 
day that this Symphony lacks depth in 
comparison to Brahms’s other three. Pon- 
derous it is not. nor, we believe, is it 
intended to be. Its first movement is not 
built with the same superb architechtonic 
structure as the first movements of the 
first and fourth Symphonies; the alle- 
srettoO movement has an emotionally 
quiet appeal like the corresponding move- 
ment of the third; the last movement is 
short, unlike that of the first and the 
fourth symphonies. But what symphony 
is tonally more full-bodied and vigorous 
than the first movement of the D major 
Symphony, despite its serene beginning? 
Is not the tense emotionality of the sec- 


To the performance of Sehumann’s 
Fourth Symphony Mr. Koussevitzky 
brought a warmth and richness which 
many an able conductor is at loss fo find. 
This symphony, like the rest of Schu- 
mann's, is flooded with melodies, rhythms, 
and counter-rhythms which in them. 
selves make fine symphonie material. | 
Iiven as reorchestrated by Franz and 
others, in performance these symphonies | 
need the stern hand of genius to hold 
them together in structurally composite | 
wholes. Under such guidance, the Pourth 
Symphony blossomed in its fullness yes- 
terday afternoon. If a highlight were 
sought, it could easily V6 found in the 
opening measures of the first two move-. 
ments, the smooth-flowing figures for 
Strings and bassoons. No less admirable, 


| however, were the energetic scherzo and 
| brilliant finale, ea 


SYMPHONY 
IN FIRST 
TUESDAY 


Schubert, Brahms and 


Schumann Provide 


Programme — 
U3 534 7 


BY WARRREN STOREY SMITH 


Gentle Schubert, romantic Schu- 
mann and, by contrast, heroic 
Brahms, made the programme yester- 
_day afternoon of the first of the 
Tuesday series of Symphony Con- 
certs, which this year will be devoted 


PRS ts ; 
Aish OR et 


nical stunts—all handy for reference, 
But in their secret heart, one is prone. 
to believe, they must envy him his'| 


to the music of the above composers. 
The heroic Brahms in question. was 
that of the Second Symphony, which, 
in its own day, had seemed to certain 
of Brahms’ friends and admirers 
slight almost to the point of inconse. 


ond movement to be compared with the 
modally darker adagio movement of the 
1€ ; Ki minor Symphony? And the conclusion 
tantalizing gift for instrumentation, of the finale, despite a lack of repeated 
of which “Le Tombeau” furnishes a chords on the tonic, remains one of the 
typical example. | most exciting climaxes in symphonie 
literature. 
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quentiality, coming as it did soon 
after the more imposing First. 


SCHUMANN’S MUSIC 


In the concert hall, however, as in 


other walks of life, everything is rela- 


tive. Yesterday, following on Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, that of 
Brahms, for all its pervading lyricism, 
Seemed full of stride and clamor, while 
the exultant close of the finale reached 
to high heaven, Of late Dr. Ko1isse. 
vitzky has neglected this Symphony of 
Schumann, and for that it was all the 
more welcome yesterday. Here at least 
is one standard work that has not hbe- 
come in the least staled by repetition. 
If the Symphony of Brahms is truly 
deserving of that title, then that of 
Schumann may hardly aspire to it; its 


“Rosamunde,” the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Schumann and. the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Brahms; Schu- 
bert charming, Schumann tender, 
Brahms touching the heights. 

Once more the Tuesday subscrib- 
ers are fortunate. A series fash- 
ioned from the music of these three 
masters will be not only instructive 
but enjoyable and inspiring., Schu- 
mann was not the greatest of sym- 
phonic composers, but he was a lyric 
genius, and the comparatively sim- 
ple delights of his orchestra] scores 
have not lost their appeal. The re- 
sponse of the audience to his D 
minor Symphony yesterday was 
heartfelt. 

The Brahms D major has been 


body may be that of a symphony, but} Often underestimated, but not by Dr. 


it has a chamber-music soul, and there 
is often a feeling that certain passages 
would have been quite as effective if 
Set down for the Pianoforte. This sym- 
phony that William J. Henderson once 
characterized as an “autobiography of 


Koussevitzky. Under his baton it 
may appear; while one is listening 
to it at least, as the biggest achieve- 
ment of its composer. This faculty 
of making the most of whatever 


triumphant love,” is intimate and| Work is in hand is one of the con- 


tender; there are measures that touch 
the heart as Symphonic music from 
any composer seldom touches it. The 
work carries, moreover, a curious 
definiteness of time and place; it seems 
to breathe the very atmosphere of mid- 
nineteenth century Germany. 

As it was an afternoon of delightful 
music, so was it an afternoon of fin- 
ished playing, of Sympathetic under- 
Standing of the composers represented. 


ductor’s characteristics that most 
praise him. For him, there is noth- 
ing “pretty” about the Brahms Sec- 
ond: It is a thrillingly dramatic ex- 
perience, which he shares with his 


BbAX Unk IRS, Hither 


In drafting the programs for the 


The ballet music from ‘“Rosamunde,” Boston Symphony’s Tuesday after- 
with which the concert opened, was0On series, Dr Koussevitzky again 
set forth with singular deftness, the adheres to the tradition inaugurated 
performance of the Schumann. was by himself several seasons past: that 
Wholly in the vein, and although of devoting the entire course of six 
Brahms’ Second is one of Dr. Kousse.- concerts to a compact and coherent 


vitzky'’s steeds of battle, he approaches 


The performance yesterday inspired 
that emotion in the audience, which 


' proa view of a particular period or trend 
it each time with fresh enthusiasm. jn music. This season the conductor 


has elected to dedicate this popular 


had received the preceding pieces with M@tinee series to a consideration of 


the warmth which their performance 
ceserved, 


LEG et 


The Tuesday afternoon series of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra opened in Symphony 
Hall yesterday, with Dr. Koussevit- 


zky con lucting. The series this year 


will be devoted to Schubert, Scliu- 
mann and Brahms. The first pro- 
stam was made up of the first Bal- 
let from the incidental .music to 


the orchestral works of three 19th 
century romantics—Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms: a threesome ofte:: 
mentioned in one breath, particular- 
ly in the evolution of the art-song. 

Yesterday’s program—the first in 
the series—listed the familiar Ballet 
Music from “Rosamunde,” Schu. 
mann’s fourth Symphony in D 
minor, and Brahms’ second Sym- 
phony, D major—an excellent vista 
of the period. 

Though the play for which Schu- 
bert’s Ballet was incidental musi- 
was So wretched that it was with- 


drawn from the Viennese playhouse and right. One admired also the pre- 
after two performances, the music~— Cision with which he held it, nav ama 
like most of Schubert’s—has lived on; Of the four movements o e 


lived on because of its simple, un- |™4nn Symphony, the Romanze and pos- 


forced, felicitous grace and beauty. vein. The Romanze is exquisite | tir 


For its period, the music is curiouslv Burgin played that most fragrant and 
unstudied; contrast the sudden and gajicious phrase for solo violin in a way 


modest ending with the prolonged that can never be forgotten, Each time: 
and turgid orchestra adieu common jt returned seemed too good to be true, | 


‘sibly the Scherzo are alone in his best. 


to the time. as startling as an explosion. Jean Coec-’ 


When even now the evolution in teau wrote of his friend Raymond Radi- | 
orchestration in the Schumann sym- guet (author of Le Bal du Compte 


Ony seems striking, how much d’Orgel), “he threatens us with a rose 
ee is must it have impressed con- as with a bombshell.” Mr. Burgin has 
temporary ears. Indeed, a critic of been known to do as much. 


: - The Brahms Symphony was performed | 
its first performance chided Schu in a way that was more exciting than | 


mann, saying the music possessed no 


calmness, no clearness of elaboration. mane lig agar peta 
: movement was the & 
Today, naturally, it appears the soul oddly encugh, the movemoat tama 


of placidity to the listener, though usually played the worst, The melody 
despite the remaining freshness and Vo’ hrased wit, a kind of plasticity 
validity of the themes and their treat’ which it essentially needs, but very sel- 
ment, there are many moments which 4, gets. There was also fine playing 


expose infelicities of orchestration. jy the «iow movement, especially toward: 


The climaxes, quick to arrive, and a8 the close. What was objectionable in 
soon over, hold a hint of the blatant. the performance of the first movement 
And there are passages where the was the violence of the contrasts. There 
registration is thick and unresonant, was no serenity to it. This lack was 
Possibly the Schumann suffers in especially distressing at the end of the 
consideration with the Brahms to movement. There was no quietness in 
come, The Brahms second Symphony the way the coda began. It was con- 
is the most easily digested of his | tinually broken by emotional retchings. 
t orks. To many portions—| Music is the language of love, but love 
on ~olarl the adagietto graziosc— 1s connected with emotion only in a 
pep mad aA a pastoral tinge, con | fleeting way. Emotion is something to 


, ) *;be quieted when possible. The finale 
tear =. yee ages Me ing ams: a: suf fered from cuntontary overempiiagls: 
more - os bof al ongy The audience was of large size an 
The vague similarity between Schu- warmly responsive. The next concert 


mann and Brahms served to make! of this series takes place Nov. 20. The 

even more coy iene the — sont be program has not been announced. _ 

incomparable deftness and sensibility | | : 

of orchestration. In the Brahms sym- | VY 2, 1933 drome Cy 
Tuesday Symphony Concert . 


phony, Dr Koussevitzky and his | 


musicians more nearly’ excelled The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


themselves, though the thought struck 'with Mr. Richa 

one listener that nt ag May | 
had better sustained its initia : | 

sener pod power when the component | Concert of its Beethoven cycle in 


rd Burgin, concert- 


: 


master, conducting, gave the second | 


items of a program varied widely. ) Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. | 


The program was made up of the 
Second Symphony, the “Fmperor” 


OA 3h 427 » rad : Concerto and the Overture “Leo- 


” No. 2 
By THEODORE CHANLER _ nore a. 
The first: of the Tuesday afternoon (The soloist was Mr. Egon Petri, 
; é hony Or- who recently made a deep impres- 
concerts by the Boston Symp sion as soloist in a Mozart concerto. 
chestra took place yesterday afternoon Yesterday he proved that he could 


Siulee'e atte Fos Toit teaaiaes ane, adapt his style to a vital and revea]- 


Schubert’s Ballet Music from ing performance of Beethoven’s 
eamanine Schumann’s Symphony No, great work. Both power and deli- 
4 and Branms’s Symphony No, 2. cacy are demanded by the composer 

Dr. Koussevitsky struck a tempo for | of this concerto, and both were sup. 
the Schubert that; was most delicate plied by Mr. Petri. The lyricism of. 


a LEA I, oo - es Se ae + ‘wy “ or 
“« : “= . 





his phrasing and the purling effect | 
of his runs were conspicuous de- 
tails in a performance that took ac- 
ceunt of architectural as well as of 
incidental beauties. 

Mr. Burgin, with the codperation 
of the superb orchestra, secured an 
excellent performance of the sym- 
phony. His inclusion of the 
“Leonore” Overture No. 2 added in- 
terest to the concert, since it gave 
the subscribers opportunity to com- 
pare it with the more familiar No. 
_3. They must have discovered that it 
was not without reason that the 
master decided to revise his first 
_version of the overture to his only 
| opera; for its inferiority to the No. 
3, in both structure and orchestra- 
tion, is readily apparent. 

_ Soloist, conductor and orchestra 
were justly rewarded with warm ap- 
_ plause. L. A. S. 


Close of the Cycle 
Of pmantic Music 
{? tPF. AB. 


of the Brahms-Schubert-Schumann 
Supplmentary series of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra which came to a 
close yesterday afternoon at Symphony 
Hall, was the opportunity it afforded 


()*< the most gratifying features 


local concert-goers to hear all four of. 


the last named composer’s symphonies, 
which, for one reason or another, are 
somewhat less well-known than works 
of this genre by other masters of the 
form, Perhaps a good deal of their re- 
markable freshness and vigor is due to 
this very circumstance. Nevertheless, 
an appreciable share of these and other 
qualities is certainly intrinsic in the 
music, | 

While it would seem in certain circles 
that Schumann’s music is now under- 


going a renaissance and a re-evaluation to. 


his benefit, it is none the less not long 
since this composer’s larger works were 
depreciated. So ardent a Symphonist as 
Felix Weingartner valued the sympho- 
nies as “in no wise among his most 
important works.” The distinguished 
orchestral expo:-ent wrote further, ‘he 
(Schumann) did not know how to handle 
the orchestra, either as director or com- 
poser.” Having heard from Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s thoroughly sympathetic baton 
.three of this composer’s Symphonies in 
their entirety and half of one (the C 
major), the present writer casts off any 


notions that had been prematurely jn. 
grained perhaps by the dictates of the 
otherwise estimable Weingartner and 
Such—as to the inadequacy of either 
Schumann’s instrumentation or his hana- 
ling of the sonata form. One should 
have no qualms in placing this creator’s 
orchestral works beside the best of Beet- 
hoven, and easily beside those of Brahms, 

Schumann's B-flat major Symphony, 
familiarly known as the “Spring” Sym.- 
phony, was played yesterday afternoon 
at Symphony Hall with Schubert's over: 
ture “in the Italian style” in Cc major. 
Opus 170, as a “curtain-raiser.” and 
Brahms’s First Symphony to cluse. The 
subtitle to Schubert’s work has no refer- 
ence, as it may possibly be surmised, to 
the Scarlatti ‘“‘fast-slow-fast’? form. of the 
overture, which was obsolete by the 
early part of the nineteenth century, but 
to the fact that the composer wrote this 
piece “a la maniére de’’ Rossini, who 
was then much the vogue. The influence 
of Rossini is quite manifest, notably in 
the expeditious sections; but in the slow 
introduction the basis might equally 
have been Mozart, whose style Schubert 
frequently emulated in his early orches- 
tral works. 

It is needless to comment at any 
length at this time on Brahms or the 
thrice-familiar symphony performed yes- 
terday. Suffice it to report that Dr. 


‘Koussevitzky conducted this work with 


‘the vitality and feeling that he has 
‘been known to bring to previous per- 
formances of it. The instrumentalists 
were, as usual, eloquent. 

In reviewing the six programs in the 
Tuesday series, one cannot but observe 
how admirably Dr. Koussevitzky has 
done while setting upon his choice of 
works a limitation. Nor has he by any 
means exhausted the store of valuable 
works that could be performed under 
the same restriction. There remain the 
Serenades and the “Haydn” Variations, 
‘for examplé, by Brahms; more sym: 
phonies and @vertures of Schubert: and, 
most desirable, perhaps, the Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale, the ’Cello Concerto 
in A minor, a works, other than the 
‘familiar Concert&, for piano and orches- 
itra, by Schumann. 

The performances throughout the 
series have been of" a high level: and Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s protound comprehension 
and natural aptitude\ for this music have 
been uniformly observable. A. :‘V. B. 


Attn mem SYMPHONY IN 


The adventures of the Tuesday 
afternoon symphony audience. among 
nineteenth-century masterpieces con- 
tinued in Symphony Hall yesterday, 
when they encountered, under the 
guidance of Dr. Koussevitzky, the 
Schubert Symphony in B flat, the 
Adagio and the Scherzo from Schu- 
mann’s in C, and the Brahms E 
minor. Thus the pvogram was a 
chronological and a musical cre- 


scendo, 

It was a pleasure to hear again 
this work of the boy Schubert. To 
say that it is Mozartean or Haydn- 
esque is after all to compliment it, 
for how many of the successors of 
those, two masters have been able 
to conceive themes or to invent tonal 
patterns that will stand comparison 
with theirs? 

No doubt the performance, with 
reduced orchestra, was a great help 
to appreciation. It was a perform- 
ance which brought out the native 
and natural beauties of the score, 
without ever attempting to make it 
seem to foreshadow the greater 
works that were to follow it. Every 


phrase was rounded, every voice) 
heard in its true proportions, every | 


accent justly placed. The tempi were 


just right; the Andante for once not | 
phony in B-flat than does the composer 


too slow, the Finale not too quick. 


And while Dr. Koussevitzky thus. 
watched over every detail, he pre- verbot The 18-year-old Scubert is 


served at the same time the long 
line of the composition. A perform- 


ance of exquisite taste. finely con-. 
'The applause that greeted the lively 
| finale was unmistakably genuine and 
| Was inspired by the music as well as by 


csived and finely executed. 
The conductor was kind to Schu- 


mann, picking the most ingratiating 
sections of his C major Symphony | 


for exhibition. He served him ‘faith- 
fully, too, as faithfully as he hard 


2D) TUESDAY 
decane 


ert, Schumann and 
Brahms’ Works Played | 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The second of the Tuesday afternoon 
Symphony concerts brought yesterday 
at Symphony Hall yet another pro- 
sramme devoted to the musie of Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms. As at 
the first concert of the series lpr. Kous- | 
sevitzky presented the three composers . 
in that suitable chronological order, so 
that the volume of orchestral tone 
Swelled gradually as the afternoon pro- ! 
gressed. | 

Schubert’s boyish Symphony in B-flat | 
major, No, 5, brought to the stage only | 
part of the strings and a pair edch of | 
flutes, oboes, bassoons and horns, With | 
the Adagio and Scherzo of Schumann’s | 
Segond Symphony there appeared the. 
remainder of the string choir, two elar- | 
lrets and two trumpets and Mr. Ritter 
of the drums, while for Brahm’s Fourth | 
Symphony the conductor produced his | 
trombones, the two more horns that | 
Brahms required and extra woodwinds | 
for juster tonal balance. | 

The composer of the ‘Unfinished” 
Symphony no more appears in this Sym- 


of ‘Tristan’? appear in “Das Lierbes- 


quite willing to take Haydn and Mozart 
for his models, though it must be ad- 
mitted that he handles their medium 
with engaging confidence and dexterity. 


the sparkling performance of it. 
From the Schubert of 1816 to the Schu- 


-TMmann of 1845 is a far cry, and a gulf 
inearly as wide separates that Schu- 


Schubert, in performance. The! mann from the Brahms of 40 years later, | 
Adagio is full of very Schumannian | Dr, Koussevitzky did well to extract the 
emotion, and the Scherzo which was | ‘¥° middle movements from Schumann’s | 
played after it, is representative of |SY™Phony. The first and last move- 


the composer in playful mood. For 
close, a superb promulgation of the 


;ments are wearing none too well, and 
eveg. the Scherzo seemed yesterday to 
i/ have its vain repetitions. The Adagio, 


Brahms Fourth. Which of the | however, is Schumann at his orchestral 
BSrahms symphonies do we prefer? | richest. To let the tedium of the rest 


The one we have last heard. 
pa ele L. A. S. 


‘keep that one movement from the -rep- 
‘ertory would be tragedy indeed. 
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Yesterday, as on so many other occa- 
‘sions, there came the thought of what 
it would have meant to the composers | 
.themselves to hear their music so in- : 
terpreted and performed. Schubert, 
who heard his Symphony only from an By 
amateur orchestra, would probably have | 
found it hard to believe his ears, while | 
surely no orchestra known to Schu- | 
mann could have so well voiced his | 
yearnings in the Adagio or played his | 
Scherzo with such beguiling deftness. 


Three German 


Renewed Vigor 


Second Tuesday Matinee of. 
The Symphony Orchestra; 
Klaus Goetze Blays 


And; Afr. 

HEN at the start of this sea- 

son Schubert, Schumann, 

and Brahms were announced 

to comprise the programs of 
the Tuesday afternoon Symphony series, 
it may have occurred to some subscribers 
that here indeed was a problem for the 
program-maker. Six concerts devoted to 
the music of these three might arouse 
apprehension as well as anticipation, 
were not one confident that the combina- | 
tion in each case would exhibit an ar- 
tistic and emotional balance, and not 
burden the listener with too much ro- 
manticism. At the close of the second 
concert, one’s faith in Mr. Koussevitzky 
aS a program-maker is once more vindi- | 
cated. Yesterday afternoon the concert | 
commenced with the long, meticulous, 
agreeable Symphony No. 5 in B-flat ma- 
jor by Schubert, followed by two move- 
ments of Schumann’s Second Symphony 
in C major; and to complete the program 
after intermission, Brahms’s Fourth in 
E minor. 

If the B-flat major Symphony of 
Schubert cannot be censured for undue 
length (the traditional abuse suffered by 
his immortal C major Symphony), its 
nicety, one might almost say its 
preciousness, is a bit taxing When com- 

C major and the “Unfin- 

Certainly the material in the 

slow movement wears itself out before 
the finish, a remark which, from our 


personal point of view, cannot justly he 


made of any single movement of the 


C major. Perhaps if the orchestra were 
in its finest form at the beginning of the 


concert yesterday, a Suggestion of tira. 


someness might never have occurred to 
us in regard to the Symphony; as it was, 
there appeared a slight discrepancy be. 
tween the perfection of the symphony 
aS a composition (perfection sometimes 
irks the senses), and the imperfection of 
the performance. The orchestra once or 
twice missed its usual precision, and the 
vibrant glow of the strings occasionally 
lost its luster. 

Mr. Koussevitzky and _ his orchestra 


had to bow to time by sacrificing the 


Romantics in | 


first and last movements of the Schu- 
mann C major Symphony. As arranged 
yesterday, first was heard the third 
movement, adagio espressivo, wherein the 
great lyrical genius of Schumann is 
paramount. One looks to his songs for 
melody comparable in bea ty. And in 
this adagio the orchestra once again as- 
cended to its usual standard, for Mr. 
Koussevitzky showed no leniency in 
making the strings truly “espressivo.’ 
As finale, he chose the second movement, 
scherzo, and the two succeeding trios, 
Which served admirably as climax. 

One has a feeling of gratitude as well 
aS appreciation after hearing a perform- 
ance of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony by 
the Boston Orchestra. What is left to be 
desired so far as this composition is con- 
cerned? Its superior strength, the im- 
pact of its content, its tragedy and fate- 
ful resignation in classic mold, all the 
Biant qualities which make this sym- 


‘phony what it is are materialized in 


terms of sound. Structurally the first 
movement always looms as the example 
Par excellence of tonal equilibrium, the 
hesitating melodic line which halts after 
€ach two-note group to produce the mavr- 
vellous see-saw effect of suspended bal- 
ance. Even heard so recently as at the 
memorial concert at Symphony Hall last 
Sunday, the passacaglia movement once 
more transcended the rigidity of its clas- 
sical variation form and became the 
richly compacted finale so resourceful and 


| yielding in discoverable beauties. 


“Torso te Shae AA 
TUESDAY SYMPHO | 


Yesterday afternoon the second of 
ne Tuesday series of concerts by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kous- 


eevitzky, conducting, was given in Sym- 
phony hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: 


} 
} 


Schubert. , .Symphony No. 5 in B flat maior | 


Schumann 
(adagio and scherzo) 
Brahms 


Symphony No. 2 in C major | 
Symphony No, 4 in E minor | 


It is a remarkably shrewd policy to. 


combine Schubert, Schumann and 


; 
| 


Brahms on these Tuesday programs. In 
the first place it shows up the differ- 
ences in style and conception of each 
composer, especially in the symphonic 
form. More important is the opportun- 
ity it gives for an audience to hear the 
less frequently heard works of Schu- 
bert and Schumann, Brahms has been 
played faithfully in recent years, but 
Schumann has had too rare a hearing. 
Thus Dr. KousSsevitzky’s intention this 
year is both fair and intelligent. 

The last time the Schumann 2d Sym- 
phony was heard here was immediately 
after the intermission of the concert 
when the Ravel Bolero had its first 
Boston performance. The audience had 
hardly got through its stamping and 
cheering before this beautiful symphony 


was played. And many a subScriber 


had a hard time getting over his emo- 
tional hysterics in order to listen to it 
quietly. Yesterday Dr. Koussevitzky 
tried the experiment of playing only 
two movements and of shifting the or- 
der of the scherzo and the adagio in 
order to end with the quicker move- 
ment, It was an experiment that was 
entirely justified. The brilliance of the 
scherzo and its two trios was well placed 
after the romantic passion and haunt- 
ing loveliness of the adagio. Schumann 
almost always wrote extraordinarily 
brilliant scherzos which are difficult 
for any but a virtuoso orchestra to play 
properly. Yesterday the performance 
was superb. 

Eugene Goossens once wrote that the 
oth Symphony of Schubert was the best 
of the first six, that is before the “Un- 
finished” and the © major. It is a 
straightforward work of amiable charm. 
Schubert, then a boy of 19, adhered 
closely to established forms and did not 
seek to exhibit his youth in any revo- 
lutionary fashion. But, as Mr. Goos- 
sens pointed out, the scoring for wood- 
Winds is particularly graceful. Dr. 
Koussevitzky has always interpreted 
Schubert in an especially tactful way, 
a talent which did not fail him yester- 
day. 

The noble 4th Symphony of Brahms, 
which has an unreasonable reputation 
with many.people for austerity, received 
a really magnificent performance yester- 
day. Seldom has the orchestra, under 
Dr. Kéussevitzky, brougnt out the lyri- 
cal and deeply emotional qualities of 
Brahms while maintaining the clarity 
of the form of this particular symphony. 
It was, in brief, an exceptionally beauti- 
ful concert. The next concert in this 
Series will occur on Dec. 18. Bronis- 
law Huberman, violinist, will be the 
soloist. A. W. W. 


«0 SYMPHONY ‘HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Bronislaw Huberman appeared 
yesterday as the first soloist in the 
Tuesday series of Symphony con- 
certs, playing the Brahms Violin 
Concerto. The remainder of a 
“Romantic” program was given over 
the Schumann’s “Manfred’ over 
ture, and the “Unfinished” S#mphony 
of Schubert. 
| There has been no such distinctive 
performance of the Brahms concerto 
in this city since Adolf Busch played 
it three years ago. Mr Huberman 
last appeared here in 1923. His ab- 
sence since then is regrettable, for 
we have been deprived of hearing 
a first rate musician. His training 
included instruction from Joachim, 
one of the truly great musicians of 
the 19th Century, who found Huber- 
man at an early age a violinist of 
great promise. There has been in 
Mr Huberman’s career no pre-occu- 
pation with virtuosity for its own 
sake. His art is rounded and 
balanced by intellectual perception 
and sound musical instincts. 


There is an especial bond between 


the Brahms concerto and the artist, 
for Mr Huberman played it before 
Brahms himself, who was greatly 
pleased. This may account partially 
for the reverence which seems to 
permeaie his interpretation. But the 
strict rectitude of style which makes 
every measure a joy, the obvious 
and complete understanding of the 
music comes from the brain of one 
lavishly endowed by nature. Mr 
Huberman would doubtless please 
the Friday and Saturday subscribe 
ers as he did the audience of yester- 
day. 

Lhe overture to the “Manfred” 
music is slowly vanishing from sym- 
phony programs, together with other 
of Schumann’s work. It is perhaps 
an evidence of unfortunate in- 
difference or sophistication that 
Schumann today seems quaint rather 
than great. The emotional power 
of his music has been weakened by 
the flight of years. Wagner and 
Brahms have obscured him by their 
more fervid and largely-proportioned 
scores, Schumann is now a striking 
figure in a vanished period rather 
than a_ giant, whose forceful in- 
dividuality obscured others of his 
time. 
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“The Manfred” overture is exce!- | 
lent music, although it suffers from 
Schumann’s proverbial ineptitude at 
orchestration. But unlike some of 
his symphonies, this overture is not 
scored too heavily or without regard | 
for the effect of combinations of in- | 
struments. Its weakness lies in the 
composer’s habit of thinking in terms 
of the piano. There is no balance) 
and interplay of choirs; all is either | 
solid from top to bottom, like chords | 
upon the piano, or light as a singie | 
piano key tracing a melody. 

Concerto, overture, and Schubert’s 
symphony were played admirably by | 
Dr Koussevitzky, whose inherent | 
gifts as a conductor have become 
mellowed by time. : 

The next 


on Fea & & {4% C D. | 
Huberman After a 


Decade of 
| T is Vee (4 nf] 2. Amer 


to witness an interpretation of a 

standard nineteenth century work 
by one whose authority in its perforin- 
ance has been acknowledged by the very 
composer himself: Such, however, was 
the opportunity afforded to subscribers 
to the Tuesday afternoon series of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the cone 
cert yesterday at Symphony Hall under 
the direction of Dr. ICoussevitzky, For 
Bronislaw Huberman. who Was: soloist 
in the Brahms Violin Concerto, had 
played this work as a boy of thirteen in 
the presence of the composer, Who ex- 
pressed enthusiastic approbation of the 
youth’s efforts. As Brahms’ reliable bi- 


ographer, Max Kalbeck, relates the in- 


cident, “At the very first stroke of the 
bow he [Brahms] bent forward in aston- 
ishment. During the adagio he wined 
his eyes. After the finale he went down 
to the artists’ room and embraced and 
kissed ‘little Bronislaw .. .” 

It must be confessed with some amazre- 
ment that this reviewer observed noth- 
ing authoritative or convineing jin Myr 
Huberman’s Playing of the powerful 
opening arpeggios, If judgment were to 
be passed on the basis of this alone-—- 
and some would contend this basis legiti- 
mate—it would he difficult to compre- 
hend not only Brahms’ encomium but 
also the unusual attention that has bean 
bestowed upon this executant in Buro- 
pean circles. In the first solo measures, 
as also in the announcement of the en- 
gaging main theme of the last movement, 
there was entirely lacking that breadth 
and sonority which are demanded by the 
nature of the material. Mr. Iluberman 
seemed to be exerting an enormous effort. 


But the result of this was that to thin. 
ness of tone was added an unpleasant 
forced quality. Nor was it limited to 
these measures alone but manifested 
itself wherever power and depth of tone 
were required. ' 

It may seem incongruous to turn from 
this rather sorry preliminary to a dis- 
cussion of Huberman’s rare qualities as 
a musician and intelligent approach to 
his art. But the writer KNOWS no better 
Way of recreating the sequence of im. 
pressions he received at yesterday’s con. 
cert. Ifuberman has the ability, as few 
artists today, to envisage a ‘musical 
phrase complete in all its curves and 
shades before he sets himself to the task 
Of translating it into audible Sound, And 
even if his capacities in Passaves such 
as those cited are limited, the complete- 
ness of this conception notwithstanding 
sometimes makes itself felt. Neeilless 
to say the impression was most peifect 
when, to this well-rounded conception, 
was added technica] agility, which was 
not infrequent in lighter technical Das- 
sages, notably in the cadenzas. 

But over and above all, the most 
memorable feature at yesterday’s concert 
was the beauty of the Polish violinist’s 
performance in cantilena passages. The 
smaliness of tone noted above in a rather 
deprecatory context blossomed forth here 
into an extraordinary virtue. More than 
once Dr. koussevitzky seemed at odds to 
eet his men to match the SOloist’s pianis- 
simo-——a pianissimo so rich in color, vet 
marvellously subdued. ‘Vhroughout the 
lyrical portions, Mr. fluberman succeeded 
in obtaining an opulence of tone which 
was entirely free from that trivial sweet- 
ness that is frequently offered up by 
Violin virtuosos. 

The orchestra sounded particularly son- 
orous yesterday in all the works Dlayved 
Which included, in addition to the one 


mentioned, Schumann’s “Manfred” Over- 


ture and Schubert's “Unfinished” Sym. 
poony.: The first of these compositions 
far exceeds the usual dimensions of the 
Overture, It offered, to this reviewer ai 
least, some of the most stirring experi- 
ences of yvesterday’s concert. 

The audience was most partial to the 


, popular Schubert Symphony. Mr. Hubher- 


man, however, received the largest ova- 
lion of the afternoon. A. V. B. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SYMPHONY 
Yesterday afternoon the Boston Sym- 
|Phony orchestra and Dr. Koussevitzky. 
having returned from a week’s tour of 
the middle West, gave the third concert 
In the Tuesday afternoon series, which 
'i5 devoted this year to the works of 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, was the 


soloist. The program was as follows: 


_ Schumann—Overture to Byron's ‘Man- 
red.” Op. 118. 


Schubert—Symphony No. 8 in B minor, 
‘Ti nfinished.” 

Brahme—Concerto for violin and orchestra. 

Bas Os ; 

The program book printed an anec- 
dote relating the success achieved by 
Bronisiaw Huberman when, as a child. 
he played the Brahms Violin Concerto 
before the composer, One might casu- 
ally think from this that Mr. Huberman 
might find it hard to give.a freshly 


inspired reading of a work with which | 


HUBERMAN | 


he was so thoroughly at home, Never- | 


theless, and particularly in the second 
and third movements, Mr. Huberman 
gave an interpretation that was com- 
pletely and perfectly poetic. The beauty 
of his tone and the subtlety of his 
phrasing was most to be admired in the 
slow movement, the crispness and dra- 
matic vigor of his playing in the last, 
At times one might captiously find al- 
most too refined an interpretation in the 
first movement, but the concerto as a 
whole was splendidly played. Moreover, 
the orchestra was led by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky with fine sympathy, so that Mr. 
Huberman’s subtleties could be the more 
effectively heard. 


The audience showed great apprecia- | 


tion of this performance and of the} 


Schubert ‘‘Unfinished” Symphony which 
preceded the intermission. There was 
less reason for the latter enthusiasm, 
however, inasmuch as Dr. Koussevitzky 
chose to take the first movement at too 


deliberation. The beauties of this sym- 
phony should emerge naturally and not 
with the conscious effort that was ex- 
pendéd on it yesterday, 


; 
' 
' 


Schumann succeeded in capturing the | 


rather Faustian spirit of Byron’s “Man- 


erary sympathy with both “Faust’’ and 
“Manfred” when he read them that 
enabled him emotionally to write such 
good music for both poems. Byron him- 
self refused to recognize anv indebted- 
ness to the Faust theme, especially of 
Marlowe’s play; but there is an unde- 
niable affinity between “Manfred” and 
the first part of Goethe’s “Faust.” 


Schumann, regardless of what he may 
have done to the original poem, has 
written beautiful music on its inspira- 
tion. The “Manfred” overture received 
& fine performance by the orchestra 
yesterday. The next concert in this 
series will be Feb. 5. A. W. W. 
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- for Brahms | 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Only infrequently are soloists of. 
high repute bestowed upon the two 
1 too | supplementary series of Symphony 
Slow a pace, With a certain anxious l Concerts. -One of the happy excep- | 
tions to this rule came yesterday af- | 


|ternoon at the third of the six con-. 


certs that Dr. Koussevitzky is this 


season devoting to the music of Schu- 
fred” to an extraordinary degree. It | 


may have been due to Schumann’s lit- | 


bert, Schumann and Brahms. On 


this occasion the last named com-| 
poser’s Violin Concerto was played, | 
and in memorable fashion, by Bron- | 


islaw Huberman. 


ee ee 


PLAYED BEFORE BRAHMS 


One of the more articulate among 
musicians, a man of many sides and | 
Interests, Mr, Huberman has recently | 
figured in the public prints through his | 


refusal to appear in Nazi Germany and 
his espousal of the Pan-European 


movement with which he has long been | 
identified. The seriousness and jintelli- ' 
gence of the man show in his face, in 
his deep set eyes. They are no less ap-| 
parent in his playing. As a boy of 13 | 


Mr. Huberman played the Concerto of 
Rrahms before an audience that in- 


cluded the composer himself. That was | 
nearly 40 years ago, but Mr. Huber- |} 
man’s performance of the concerto has | 
not staled. Ana, surely, it has deep-. 
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ened; for no lad in his early ‘teens, no 
matter how gifted, could be expected to 
Play that exacting work with the sen- 


‘sibility, the resourcefulness, the wide 


comprehension, the searching penetra- 


tion that Mr. Huberman yesterday 


brought to it. 
When Dr. Koussevitzky has a soloist 


'of real distinction heside him he fur- 


nishes an orchestral support that re- 


flects and intensifies that artist’s per- 


Sonalityv, his conception of the work 
in hand. The qualities which vyester- 
day marked Mr. Huberman's plaving 
of the solo part in the Concerto of 
Brahms were no less conspicuous in the 


orchestral accompaniment. It is ‘not’ 


easy to recall a time, to cite a single 


detail, when the introduction to the. 
Adagio has sounded with such flawless’ 


beauty of tone and expression. 


performances of Schumann's Overture 
to Byron's ‘‘Manfred,” the romantic 
fires of which are now beginning to 


concerto, proved to ve an unaerstanaing 
and thoroughly competent pianist. At 
the beginning and indeed in a part of 
the second movement she seemed some-~ 
what_ill at ease, as though she felt that 


her “interpretation and the orchestra’s 
Were at odds. Certain of the arpeggios 
in the first movement were almost in- 


audible; yet it did not appear that the 
orchestra was nlaying too loud. Again 
there were passages which were played 
a bit too loud. But as the concerto pro- 
gressed it became evident that these de- 
fects, which were slight enough. might 
well have been caused by nervousness. 
Miss Rosanska’s performance of the 
Slow movement was thoughtful and 


poetic and the last movement had an 


exquisite lightness of touch. Miss 
Rosanska evidently knows the concerto 


well and knows what she wants 
Before the Concerto there had come! . ts to do 


With it, so that it was a pity that the 
first movement Was not entirely suc- 


' cessful. 


Dr. Koussevitzky gave a Stirring read- 


cool, and the “Unfinished” Symphony|ing of the Schumann “Rhenish” Sym- 


'of Schubert which kept its iba 


fragrance undimmed. 


TUESDAY ‘SYMPHONY 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


FAs MYSIC 


| Serge Koussevitzky conducting, gave the 


fourth Tuesday concert yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony hall. Josefa Rosan- 
ska, pianist, was the soloist. The prod- 


‘gram was as follows: 


Schubert a 
Andante from the Symphony No. 4 in C 
minor 


| Schumann 


Symphony in E flat major, No 8g 
*“Rhenish’”’ 

Brahms i 
Concerto for piano in B flat major No. 2 
It seems a pity that a few more people 


‘do not take advantage of these par- 


‘ticularly interesting programs that Dr. 


Koussevitzky has arranged for the Tues- 
day series. The combination of 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms on 
| each program is not in the least 
;monotonous as one might superficially 
‘suppose. Moreover, here in Boston, at 
least, we do not hear the Schumann 
‘and Schubert symphonic works, outside 
| of the best known symphonies, so much 
‘that a musical public can afford to 
pass them by when they are performed. 
It is true that the Tuesday afternoon 
'audience is never very enthusiastic, 
which, so odd is the public attitude, may 
discourage someone who has once been. 
For anything accept a symphony con- 
_cert the audience would be considered 
exceptionally large; but there are small 
gaps that ought to be filled for so fine 
a concert as yesterday’s. 


Miss Rosanska, who was the soloist 
yesterday in the Brahms second piano 


phony. This is a most engaging work 
and one with delightful contrasted 
moods, Perhaps if it had not title at- 
tached to It we should never think of 
applying this particular one. But as a 
piece of fancy, the title seems highly 
appropriate to the spirit of the sym- 
Phony. One should be exceedingly 


| grateful to Dry. Koussevitzky and the 
|Orchestra for Showing that the sym- 
'phonies of Schumann have every right 
'to be heard frequently. A. | 


' “SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Perhaps Robert Schumann was 
thinking about Spring—as most of us 
are doing today—when he wrote his 
“Rhenish” Symphony in the late 
Autumn of 1850. At any rate, there 
are few scores in the symphonic rep- 
ertory to surpass it for vernal 
warmth and cheerful buoyancy of 


mood. More than that, it is a work 
of sustained inspiration, one of the 


best of his symphonies, orchestrated 


with a lighter hand than was Schu- 
mann’s custom, and by reason of 
sprightly rhythms, fully suggestive 
of convivial evenings along the 
Rhine. 


Dr Koussevitzky’s performance of. 
it yesterday, though somewhat heter- | 
odox in certain of the tempi, proved | 


the climax of the Tuesday Symphony 
concert, He read the score felicit- 
ously, not attempiing to make the 
superficially “solemn” fourth move- 
ment an interlude of emotional pro- 
fundity. His interpretation of the 


andante from Schubert’s “Tragic” | 


Symphony was equally effective, in 


spite of the fact that his tempo was | 
adagio rather than a true andante.. 


hamed composer was represented by 


his Second Concerto for the piano- 


forte, in the performance of which 


It would have been better, perhaps, the soloist Josefa Rosanska, an 


to have set aside this fragment—be-. 
cause the concert was long—until the | 
symphony could have been heard, 
complete. Single movements of sym-' 
phonies only aggravate one’s appe- 


tite. 
Josefa Rosanska, a young American 

pianist, who has spent the past 10 

years in Europe, made her Boston 


debut in the superb Second Piano 
Concerto of Brahms. Miss Rosanska 


was more than competent technically, 


but her performance was at no time 
‘jnspired. She seemed to have more 


feeling for rhythm than for imagin- 
ation or emotional stimulation. Nor 


was the orchestral part impeccable; 


not a few phrases were inelegantly 

turned, and there were frequent 

errors of intonation, 
The next concert in this series will 


‘take place March 5. GC.” Ws i 


SYMPHONY 
IN FOURTH 
OF SERIES 


Josefa Rosanka Pianist 


Soloist in Brahm’s 


Second _ 
he 7 Me 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The fourth of the current series of 
Tuesday afternoon Symphony con- 
certs brought to Symphony Hall yes- 
'terday afternoon a fourth programme 
devoted to the music of Schubert, 

Schumann and Brahms. The last 


American-born pianist who, although 
still young, is much better known in 
Kurope, where she has been heard 
for the past dozen years, than in thig 
country, 


-_————— a 


SCHUBERT’S ANDANTE 


The piecé by Schubert on this ocea- 


‘sion was the andante from his Fourth, 


so-called ‘Tragic’ Symphony, last 
played here as a whole at the concert 
that marked the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the composer’s death in the 
autumn of 1928. From Schumann came 
the Third or ‘‘Rhenish’”? Symphony. H. 
lL. Mencken has written ecstatically 
about this Andante of the ‘Tragic’ 
Symphony, but the movement is hardly 
the masterpiece he proclaims it to be. 

It is, however, typically Schubertian 
in its lyrie feeling, its occasional wist- 


ful tenderness, and for that reason 
‘more prophetic of what the 19-year-old 


composer was yet to become than any 
portion of the Fifth Symphony, which 
derives from Haydn and Mozart but 
is more expertly written, 

Hearing the Symphony of Schumann 
yesterday, it was easy to see why 
I'rederick Stock a few years ago was 
moved to reorchestrate it in order that 
Schumann's ideas, themselves still 
fresh, charming, vigorous or impres- 
sive, might be more clearly and ef- 
feclively presented, 

lt is Dr. Koussevitzky’s practise not 
fo tamper with Schumann’s.§ scoring, 
but merely to play his musie with ex- 
ceeding care for balance of tone. That 
he did again yesterday and the sym- 
phony, for all the frequent ineptness 
of Schumann's orchestration, made its 
way by virtue of its intrinsic vitality 
and of Dr. WKoussevitzky's sympathetic 
interpretation of it. 

A. young woman of imposing physical 
presence, Miss Rosanska, is a pianist 
deserving of the adjective formidable. 
Her playing of Brahms’ music was in 
the general sense authoritative. That 
she impressed herself upon her hear- 
ers of yesterday was plain to be seen. 
They applauded her heartily after each 
movement of the concerto, finally re- 
calling her to the stage many times, 

One would like to hear Miss Rosanska 
in other music, preferably in a solo 
recital, before committing oneself to 
the decision that her playing is more 
conspicuous for power than for poetry, 
that her tone lacks warmth and mel- 
lowness and even resonance, though 
there is force a-plenty. 


! 


j 
| 


| 





Chronicle of 
Events in the 


Concert Halls 


Brahms, Koussevitzky, and a 
New Pianist; the Apollo 
_ Club and Dr. Stone 


T was a courageous move on the 
part of the young Josefa Rosanska 
to choose for her first appearance 
before a Boston audience the exact: 

ing Concerto in B-flat of Brahms. Doubt 
less there are concertos of Beethoven, 
Mozart and others, which demand an 
equal degree of musicianship, technical 
capacity, and such, but there is no work 
in the standard repertoire of the con- 
certo that requires the same type of 
endurance, physical intensity and ability, 
to shift quickly from one taxing device! 
to another, as the Brahms work that was! 
offered Symphony-goers yesterday after- 
noon under Dr. Koussevitzky’s ‘baton.: 
Such difficulties as this work presents 
have attracted in the past mainly those 
or acclaimed accomplishment and eéa- 
pacities fortified by experience. 

The performance of Miss Rosanska 
was creditable, therefore, to the extent 
that she played the formidable solo part 
yesterday without noticeable upset or 
technical slips, and at the same time 
without misrepresenting dynamic mark- 
ings and indications of tempo. Indeed 
the confidence and contro] exhibited 
must certainly have amazed those who 
appreciated the exigencies of the task, 
The pianist gave the impression of being 
so perfectly at home with the music that 
there was scarcely cause to question the 
performer’s choice of metier—a doubt 
which not infrequently enters the mind 
in the case of a local debut. There were 
other qualities also to recommend the 
debutant. One of the most laudable of 
these was the careful avoidance of mere 
prettiness for its own sake. There was a 
serious and businesslike approach to be 
‘ oSserved, and this was all the more wel- 
wyme in the performance of the Brahms 
work which is in no sense a bauble for 
display as some concertos of this com- 
poser’s contemporaries. 

But if the absence of artificiality was 
a virtue, the lack of other more essen- 
tial qualities—a lack arising possibly 
from the same good intention that had 
eliminated prettiness—was sorely felt. 


TORN PAGE 


Perhaps the artist confused with the 
superficial adornments traits that give 
finish and distinction to a performance. 
It is not a submission to preciosity to 
fondle notes and phrases with lingering 
care, to describe the are of one melodic 
line with completeness before proceeding 
t» the next, to temper loudness with 
sonority, and softness with liquid reso- 
nance, It is only by such accomplishment 
that a musical performance is lifted from 
the realm of the ordinary to the sphere 
of the memorable and unusual. 

Dr. Koussevitzky, by way of example, 
conjured forth from his instrumentalists 
such sounds as seemed to emanate from 
this more exalted region. In the Brahms 
the contrast had an unfavorable effect 
upon Miss Rosanska’s playing. Such con- 
trast was all the more evident since it 
will be recalled this concerto has been 
more descriptively termed “a symphony 
with piano obbligeto.” Dr. Koussevitz- 
hy’s directions wexé vibrant and’ moving, 
and the response, of necessity, sincere 
and vigorous. ¥¢ 

The conductor wes in his. element 
throughout the program which included, 
in addition to tke Brahms work, the An- 
dante from thd “Tragic” Symphony of 
Schubert and‘ Schumann’s ‘“Rhenisn” 
Symphony. There are very few living 
Car Asch) me exelegy can eofelv afford to 
match their interpretations of these 
Romantic composers with those of Dr 
Koussevitzky. The eonductor’s interpre- 
tation of the exuberant Schumann work 
had the proper spontaneous quality of 
speech which is really one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of this composer. 

he Va Be 


SYMPHONY HALL st 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


There were two notable perform- 
ances at the fifth Tuesday afternoon 
Symphony concert. The first was that 
of Jesus Maria Sanroma as, soloist in 
the Schumann A minor Piano Con- 
certo; the second that of Dr Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra in Brahms’ 
“Academic Festival’ overture. The 
program began with Schubert's Sev- 
enth Symphony, in C major. oi 

Mr Sanroma revealed an unfamiliar 
aspect of his art. Much of his envi- 


able reputation has been won in mod- 
ern music, for which he possesses an 


exceptional flair. A season or two, 


ago his capacity for sympathetic in- 
terpretation of “Romantic” music 
seemed distinctly less, as indicated in 
a performance of a Liszt concerto. 
His interpretation of Schumann yes- 
terday, however, was not only sympa- 
thetic but brilliant and authoritative. 

The rhapsodic qualities of the first 
and last movements, so characteristic 
of 19th century music, were present 
in just the right degree. Perhaps a 
pianist of an elder generation might 
have dwelled a little more tenderly 
upon the adagio. Nevertheless, Mr 
Sanroma did not slight it. 

A fine performance of any musIc 
generally is so fervent as to produce 
an illusion that the whole thing is oc- 
curring spontaneously. Both the solo 
and orchestral portions of the con- 
certo were so intensified. This was 
likewise true of Brahms’ genial over- 
ture, a rare example, in all music of 
polished expression of humor and 
good spirits. Once the student tunes 
appear in somewhat sublimated ver- 
sion, thought inevitably turns to a 
jolly crowd hoisting steins about a 
table. But when “Gaudeamus Igitur” 
is reached, with such keen sense of 
climax, one’s impulse is to sing. 

Since less than two months have 
passed since Dr Adrian  Boult 
achieved so magnificent. a reading 
here of Schubert’s symphony, com- 
parisons naturally will be made by 
all who heard that and the perform- 
ance yesterday. In point of style and 
vitality, Dr Boult’s was the more fe- 
licitous. Dr Koussevitzky is prone to 
iramatize the work, something alien 
to the inherent simplicity of the sym- 
phony, 

The first movement he took too 
slowly, and the second too fast. The 
sense of persistent x»hythmic stress 
was lost by bold fluctuations in tem- 
po, and thus the score could not be 
heard, metaphorically, in perspective. 
Only the finale was accorded that im- 
petuous sweep which first movement 
and scherzo also require. 

"eet. C.-W. D. 
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‘terday afternoon in Symphony hall. ' 


} 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave the 


fifth concert of the Tuesday series yes= | 


Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, was the 


soloist. The program wag as follows: 


Schubert Symphony in C major No, 7 
Schumann Concerto in A minor for 
piano and_ orchestra 
Acatemic Festival Overture 
D. 


The orchestra returned from New 
York this week and gave one of the 
most inspired concerts of the season 
yesterday afternoon. The policy that 


Dr. Koussevitzky has adopted for this 
series of playing Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms has worked surprisingly 
well, and the orchestra has responded 
splendidly to his conducting. As a re- 
sult we have heard remarkably beauti- 
ful concerts on these Tuesday after- 
noons. YeSterday all the music played 
was familiar and has been frequently 


Brahme 


heard in Symphony hall. Naturally it 


‘lost nothing by being heard again, but 


rather gained by the inspiration of the 
conducting and the perfection of the 
orchestral ensemble. 

Mr, Sanroma’s performance of the 
Schumann Concerto was both spirited 
and sensitive. His phrasing was parti- 
cularly graceful and poetic. Nor was 
there any lack of animation or vigor. 
Mr. Sanroma is heard so much in Bos- 
ton in chamber music of all descrip- 
tions that it is possible that an audi- 
ence might listen to him in this con- 
certo without giving him _§ sufficient 
credit for the excellence, the good taste 


and the polish of his interpretation. We 


may be apt to take the achievements of 
an artist who is familiar to us too much 
for granted. Let us hope that this wil] 
never be really the case with Mr. San- 
roma. Dr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
cheStra gave him perfect support. 

It is inconceivable that this lovely 
music of Schumann could have once 
been incomprehensible to an audience 
and to the players. We know that the 


latter found great difficulty in the syn- 


copated passages in the last movement. 
The critics and the audiences seemed to 
think the work extravagant. ‘‘A curious 
rhapsody that paSses for music” was 
what one thought of it. Today and as 
played yesterday there is nothing that 
is not beautiful. 

The Schubert C major Symphony, 
which also suffered in its day from 
misunderstanding, was heard here in 
January under Adrian Boult, when it 
was excellently performed. Under Dr. 
Koussevitzky yesterday it was no less 
so. In some respects it seemed even 
better played yesterday, at least with 
more vitality if with less precise move- 
ment. Dr. Koussevitzky gave a superbly 
energetic reading of the Brahms Aca- 
demic Festival Overture. The orchestra 


has seldom seemed in better form. 


A. W. W. 
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. The Schumann Concerto occupied the S q versal consent the Englishman’s read- Thus Dr, Koussevitzky’s scheme this! 
Soloist, Or chestra ‘i second half of the program, - with | 4 (ing of this Symphony was a singularly pres was both shrewd and liberal. We 
Le Brahms’s “Academic Festival” Overture t } felicitous and revealing one, It may! were permitted to hear relatively un- 
And Le d r fae ata for a harmless coda. The fare of the q ! be held that, in contrast to the “Unfin- || familiar works of Schubert and heard 
: , ‘earlier part of the afternoon was not |ished’’ Symphony the C major is classic ‘| again the symphonies of Schumann and 
quite as gratifying—but this was not q 3 rather than romantic in spirit; that it|| Brahms. It is, too, fair to state that 
3 { h entirely due to the performers. The : ' is not to be interpreted either as incip-'| Schumann has been neglected on sym- 
Mr. anroma ays SCHUMANN) music was Schubert’s not wholly success- ; ient Schumann or belated Beethoven; || phonic programs. There has grown up 


. pe ful C major Symphony, No. 7, and though 4 that what it requires, and what Dr. |} a vicious notion that he could not write 
Concerto in the Vein at Dr. Koussevitzky made every effort to : | Boult contrived to give it, is a sense | symphonies and that he was an incom- 


S h Cc cover up the weak parts of this long 4 of repose in motion; that it must move | petent orchestrator, Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
ymphony LUoncert work, the unevenness was apparent. The j forward with an untroubled inevita- | initiative this season has shown us 
| conductor, in fact, was so zealous in his y i bility. Hach and every tempo must, |again what superbly beautiful ideas the 
| HE periodic appearances of Jesus| efforts, as to attempt to counteract the i therefore, be rightly chosen and then | Schumann symphonies contain, what 
Maria Sanroma as soloist with the|/composer’s polixity by playing some 4 | adhered to with a persistency that in |imaginative and vigorous development 
Boston Symphony Orchestra are! portions a shade faster than is conven- q the case of any other music would be | these ideas receive. The rhythmic prob- 
generally pleasurable experiences—not! tional, as, for example, the introduction 4 | fatal, but that alone can lend this par- !lems that Schumann sets himself and 
merely because of the pianist’s unusual; to the first movement, and the oboe i ticular music the wings to carry it |solves are marvelous examples of crafts- 
musical endowments, but also as a result;theme in the second. Although the re. é above the earth, manship, and the buoyant and emotion- 
of the singular rapport which in these! viewer was unsympathetic towards these 4 In the Scherzo and Finale, Dr. Kous-' ai nature of the composer’s creative } 
instances invariably prevails between tempi, the fact that the means served to a sevitzky came close to realizing this spirit gives this craftsmanship life. | 
orchestra and soloist in their joint efforts,; deduct about ten minutes from the cus- , ideal. In the first two movements his Nor is it necessarily true that Schu- | 
It need scarcely be pointed out that one| tomary performing-time somewhat abated & | pace was not always the just and mann’s orchestration is as incompetent | 
who has been associated with a body of his displeasure. Y : proper one, and there was a tendency as critical legend will have it. In the | 
musicians, both as a member of the} Schubert’s Symphony in C major has a toward the very over-interpretation that ‘Spring’ Symphony there is nothing | 
group and solo performer, for about a; some stirring developments and at times 4 the Symphony not only does not requlre trat is muday or ineffective when the | 
decade, is very likely better equipped tojreally sublime music. But the effect of 3 : but actually cannot withstand. y work is performed as magnificently as | 
perform sympathetically with that body; these 8 marred by the recurring banal , Nor can it be said that Mr. Sanroma if was yesterday, The theory that} 
than a stranger who has had but an hour’ themes which offset the richer sections. is the ideal pianist for such romantic Schumann was only a piano composer 
or so of musical concourse with the en- Indeed, in respect to the effect of the ’ | music as the Concerto of Schumann. is one that :t would repay scholastie la- | 
semble before the performance. It is, Whole, the “Unfinished” Symphony may ; | His performance was, however, tech- bor to dispél. Dr. Koussevitzky evidente | 
perhaps, for this reason that soloists fre- be said to be superior. It is not incon- : 'nically brilliant and musically polished ly does not agree with the pedants in! 
quently play ‘versus’ the “ripieno’”’ sistent with what historians tell us of t throughout, In the slow division he this matter. He conducts Schumann as) 
rather than ‘‘with’”’ it. the informal, purely personal, and im- : achieved niceties of tone and phrasing, though he really loved the music, and 
Sanrom& was in every sense “with” | provisatory motives which gave birth to “ and the final movement was played wit! > addition the orchestra played the | 
the orchestra in the performance of the | Schubert's music, that, While some of ; refreshing verve. Here, at least, Mr. “Sprine” sy¥Ymphony splendidly, 
Schumann Piano Concerto at yesterday his works evolved, indeed, as perfect ’ Sanroma was in his element. A sound A charming Overture of Schubert. 
afternoon’s concert of the Boston Sym- masterpieces by sheer intuitive force, and sympathetic performance of the (‘one of the three in Italian style) be- 
phony Orchestra at Symphony Hall. And others should have escaped the objective Overture brought the concert to a more van the program. Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
above all he was in perfect harmony scrutiny which might have transformed ¢ than satisfactory close, ducted it as though it was designed for 


with Dr. Koussevitzky’s, as usual, excel- them into unified art products, 73 | ri 5 (bak the opera house: that 1s, he interpreted 
lent Schumann reading. This was a dem- A. V. B. 1. fd, SYMPHIONY  \ it dramatically. This is, moreover, the 


onstration utterly free from obtrusive ThA sixth and last concert of the W&y that overtures as a class sound best 
showmanship as also from the affectation 
which characterizes many a performance 


Tuesday series of the Boston Symphony —With the flavor of the theatre about 
of this essentially intimate concerto. 


orchestra was given yesterday after- them and not that of the oratorio socie- 
Only very few artists before the public 
today are so tempered that they can take ! THE S \ MPHON 
liberties with this work and vet yield | 


noon in Symphony hall. Dr. Kousse- 'tY hall A fine performance of the 
wholly satisfying results. Ot) _rs only 


vitzky chos2 the fellowing program: Brahms No. 1 concluded the concert 
mar the natural flow—either because the | 


AERTS i 


aad 


Overture in the Italian style in © major ly prilliant. A. W. W. 
ehumann: ) * 

Symphony No, 1 in B flat major Op, 3S — | * : : 
D oe we . Y) , ir : i] . ri} ! 7° yi) 1s 
Drahms..Symphony No, 1 iu C minor ¢ | Me hd 


| ge | 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s plan of perform- SY} P] f JALIL, 
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Shivtuts Vadkit and a series that has been conservative- 
liberties are taken indiscriminately or | 
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because the artist has had recourse to 


Schubert's C Major Main 
such freedom, despite personal incompat- -| 


ibility, in subservience to an equivocal | . 
tradition. Schumann’s music, to be sure, onday Attr ctl 
does submit itself to graceful rubati, fre- An 2) 


quent arpeggiated chords, and the like; 


but it is a mistake to think that it can- BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Pata “sae 
not sound as well, and, velative to the . Beethoven programs of last year, Su- Gay, enjoying the late snow and Hast 


, Fre .r K sse itzky ; Swin. | ; . ane . " 
temperament of the executant, at times rom Dr. Koussevitzky and the Sym- | perficially one might have thought that Wind, gathered in Symphony Hall to 
even better, in a straightforward inter- phony Orchestra there came at Sym- | 2 neither policy would succeed. An audi- eclebrate the Spring. The concert was 
pretation. phony Hall yesterday afternoon yet an- | pal gaa ik ‘hi e phys Tu ave ving the op ol ms Tuesday , anverne 

‘ : AIC ce LNs oO ; .Uesaay se ? y ¢ 

Such was the rendering of Sanroma at other programme devoted to the music knows precisely what it wants to hear— ibaa oe if ag thls Fee oe peek tat : 
yesterday’s performance. And not only ¢ okies. . ha precisely what 1t wi ae ay heard ever to three great Romanticists, 
was it refreshing in contrast to the pre- oF schubert, Schumann and Brahms. a CLASSICS ae et 00 ts acy eats Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. 
tentious presentations of some who have Phis time the chosen pieces were schu- rhea Mey peony tak " . a if “ar rik its Phere 'Dr Koussevitzky’s especial votive of- 
previously attempted this concerto, but, bert’s C major Symphony, the piano ; bi ace es ai aa eae a Thy ‘fering to the season was the B flat 
by virtue of the perspicuity and neatness concerto of Schumann, with Mr. San- conservative public, But it is probable nics ‘Snring” Symphony of Maumee 
of the technical delivery, asserted itself roma as soloist. and Brahms’ “Aca« that public did not really like programs pring ymp sf , 
as a notable performance in its own /| demic Festival’ overture. that contained nothing but Beethoven. | 4 delectable work even on such a day. 

There was unquestionably some grum-| The second of the overtures which 


right. The audience figuratively over- In listening yesterday to the Sym- : “ss 
flowed with enthusiasm and recalled the phony of Schubert it was impossible to bling last year and certainly a lack of | Schubert wrote ‘in the Italian style” 
|anticipatory excitement, without which | during his 2lst year, began the pro- 


performer several times—which is not forget the recent performances of that | ; _ 4 
| any public entertainment is dull. This | gram; the power and majesty and 


customary behavior for Tuesday after- masterpiece here under the baton of | - | . Rar : 
noon auditors. Dr. Koussevitzky patted Dr. Boult. And in commenting upon ,attitude may be unreasonable where a! apocalyptic visions of Brahms’ First 


Sanrom4& gently upon the shoulder, ex- the performance of yesterday, it is al-| composer such as Beethoven is con- Symphony brought an exalted con- 
pressing by this gesture, as well as in most as difficult to ignore those under cerned, but it 1s certainly quite human. ¢jysion, | 
mien, paternal approval and pride. the guest-conductor. By almost uni- 


ing only works of Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms at these Tuesday concerts Posto7 Symphony Orchestra 
has worked exceedingly well. Indeed, 
the series has been more interesting 
“sid much better balanced than the all 
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| mphonies are invariably captions. . om ¢ beginning of the end of the Sym- | 
ig eve _ when, as yester Dr ' /Phony season came yesterday afternoon — 






‘Kousse zky's readings lack their When Dr. Koussevitzky and his orches- | | | 
Istomé nesse orna- ‘tra concluded the series of six Tuesd B S h Q h : . 
rath nn ay ; 
‘ ply i seca co ae io the concerts. Devoted to the essentially OS ton symp ony TC és tra , i 
. of the “spring” SyM~- companionable. music of Schubert, .: 
was obscured. Now Schu- Schumann and Brah : 
ma nn at ranms, this series this. D S 
mann’s instrumentation is a matter year has proved highly enjoyable. r, SERGE KoussEvITzky, Conductor i 
“ell rerbal cant, ai this movement For the most part the compositions ‘ ie 
1as better layed by conductor) have been the familiar ones. Out of | £ La 
rchestra. r Koussevitzky no), Schubert, however, since the range of : aa \ 
E iasicives the brass ih the| Ds orchestral music is limited, Dr. i) 
> of the symphony by Brahms.|. Koustsevitzky chose three more or less 
“were rough places, and the ‘musical items: the Andante from the 


“Tragic Symphony,” No. 4: the littl 
arek ge teatiio taken from Symphony in B-flat major, No. 6, re TUESDAY EVENING - APRIL 3° 


wt slowly | t ae 
and Berhape the Of+| giyis" tr -enich weteirey ve ee naan ah 
e hest ‘han been busy, however, pre- 20 paid R | See 
nom g for the Bach-H festival: | pa ossini the flattery of imitation. eee 

ig é Bach-Handel festival. ‘There are in the piece pages which - ) ¥ 
eae ; series has proved to be most actually suggést Rossini, and there is 
in terest riage in view of certai kl 
he es ag, pa ain sparkle in the instrumentation, 
Pi less- music by Schubert albeit a paler sparkle than Rossini’s 
an Schumann. All the best music own. But the piece is agreeable to hear, 
e three could not be included, as And it enabled Dr. Koussevitzky to rep- | 
al ell, en but six concerts. Thus it was Tesent that composer on his final list. . 
Po eben to omit Brahms’ F major Of Dr, Koussevitzky’s essentially ro- 
‘Syn mphony and his First Piano Con- mantic, completely sympathetic inter- 

to. Why not, next season, a sort pretation of Schumann’s Symphony in 


Fa revi of compara B-flat major and of his impressive pres- 
Zerlio: ign d in'Ttaly.” the Syme. entation of Brahms’ Symphony in C 
ay 


Ps» minor, which filled out the remainder 
ania deta A De etz, Chadwick's Eines * Q’ of the concert, there is nothing new to 
ane ar > ry e Falla’ “Nights in the: ‘be said. The audience ‘yesterday re- 

no apsin. Elgars Violin Con- ceived the concert: with the enthusiasm 
erto, some of the symphonies by which it deserved. 
lahler, much of Rachmaninoff’s or-| it 
tral works, the “Reformation” | es 
nphor of Mendelsechn come read- | | 
ge mind. And Dvorak wrote more 
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Whatever may have been Schu- 
bert’s notion in writing two over- 
tures in the popular Italian orchestral 
style of his day, *his in C i.ajor is 
only slightly more Italianate than 
Mozart at his lightest. Schubert, like 
, Mozart, was a true Austrian and 


of Vienna once exercised upon most 
who dwelled there. Beneath the ex- 
ternal decoration of the overture lies 
Viennese lyricism. The performance 
was enjoyable and the first, in- 
cidentally, to occur at Symphony 
Hall in some years. 

schumann and Brahms of these 
symphonies are invariably captivat- 
ing even when, as yesterday, Dr 
Koussevitzky’s readings lack their 
customary finesse. Much of the orna- 
mental detail for the strings in the 
slow movement of the “Spring” Sym- 
phony was obscured. Now Schu- 
mann’s instrumentation is a matter 
for verbal cant, but this movement 
has been better played by conductor 
and orchestra. Dr Koussevitzky no 
longer overdrives the brass in the 
finale of the symphony by Brahms. 
But there were rough places, and the 
chorale, instead of being taken from 
the first at one tempo, began slowly 
and gathered speed. Perhaps the or- 
chestra has been busy, however, pre- 
paring for the Bach-Handel festival. 

This series has proved to be most 
interesting, particularly in view of 
the less-familiar music by Schubert 
and Schumann. All the best music 
of the three could not be included, as 
well, in but six concerts. Thus it was 
necessary to omit Brahms’ F major 
Symphony and his First Piano Con- 
certo. Why not, next season, a sort 
of review of comparative rarities? 
Berlioz’ “Harold in Italy,” the Sym- 
phony by Goetz, Chadwick’s “Tam o’ 
Shanter,” De Falla’s “Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain,” Elgars Violin Con- 
certo, some of the symphonies by 
Mahler, much of Rachmaninoff’s or- 
chestral works, the “Reformation” 
Symphony of Mendelssohn come read- 
ily to mind. And Dvorak wrote more 
than the “New World” Symphony. 
C. W. D. 


SYMPHONY IN 


_ » List for Matinee _ 
iv OAD Joh 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The beginning of the end of the Syvm- 
phony season came yesterday afternoon 
when Dr. Koussevitzky and his orches- 
tra concluded the series of six Tuesda v 


concerts, Devoted to the essentially 
companionable music of Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms, this series this 
year has proved highly enjoyable. 

For the most part the compositions 
have been the familiar ones. Out of 
Schubert, however, since the range of 
his orchestral music jis limited, Dr. 
JKoustsevitzky chose three more or Jess 
musical items: the Andante from the 
“Tragic Symphony,” No. 4: the little 
Symphony in B-flat major, No. 5, and 
yesterday the “Overture in the Italian 
Style’? in which Schubert at the age of 
-’ paid Rossini the flattery of imitation. 
There are in the piece pages which 
actually suggést Rossini, and there is 
certain sparkle in the instrumentation. 
albeit a paler sparkle than Rossini's 
own. But the piece is agreeable to hear, 
and it enabled Dr. Koussevitzky to rep- 
resent that composer on his final list. 

Of Dr. Koussevitzky’s essentially ro- 
mantic, completely sympathetic inter- 
pretation of Schumann's Symphony in 
B-flat major and of his impressive pres 
entation of Brahms’ Symphony in ¢ 
minor, which filled out the remainder 
of the concert, there is nothine new to 
be said. The audience vesterday§ re- 
ceived the concert with the enthusiasm 
Which it deserved. 


FINAL TUESDAY 


imbued with that magic and now evi-! 
dently vanished spirit which the city | 
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Spmphonp Dall - Boston « Solomon”? 


ARGUMENT 


Part I— Tue Piety oF SOLOMON. THE DEDICATION OF THE ‘TEMPLE. 
(I. Kings viii. II. Chron. v., vi., vil.) His CONJUGAL 
HAPPINESS. : 


Bach-Handel Festival 


Part II— THe Wispom oF SOLOMON. His JUDGMENT IN THE DISPUTE 
BETWEEN THE Two Moruers. (I. Kings iii., 16-28.) 


Part II] — Tue Ricues, SPLENDOUR, AND SKILL OF SOLOMON. THE VISIT 
OF THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. (I. Kings x., 1-13. II. Chron. ix., 
1-12.) 


TUESDAY EVENING, Apriz 30, 1935 


PART I 


OVERTURE 


SCENE — Jerusalem: The Temple ’ 


SOLOMON, ZADOK, the Priests, ELDERS, and CONGREGATION of ISRAEL, assembled at the 
dedication of the Temple 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO 


‘* Solomon” 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DousLE Cuorus — Priests, &c. 


Your harps and cymbals sound 
To great Jehovah’s praise; 
Unto the Lord of Hosts 
Your willing voices raise. 


Arr —A Levite 


That gleamy light, 
Profusely bright, 
Declares the Lord of Hosts is come. 


Air — Zadok 


Sacred raptures cheer my breast; 
Rushing tides of hallow’d zeal, 
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Joys too fierce to be express’d, 


Dr. SERGE KoussEvitzky, Conductor 
In this swelling heart I feel 


Praise ye the Lord for all His mercies past; 
Whose truth, whose justice will for ever 
last. Warm enthusiastic fires 
In my panting bosom roll; 
Hope of bliss, that ne’er expires, 
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DOUBLE CHORUS 
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HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 


G. WALLACE Woopwortu, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 


Solomon KeITrH FALKNER 
Kadok (the High Priest) 
A Levite Jutius HureHn 

Queen (Pharaoh’s Daughter) MARGARET MATZENAUER 
Nicaule (Queen of Sheba) 
First Woman 

Second Woman 


CHARLES HACKETT 


OxuGA AVERINO 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 


OLGA AVERINO 


With pious heart and holy tongue 
Resound your Maker’s Name; 
Till distant nations catch the song, 

And glow with holy flame. 


RECITATIVE — Solomon 


Almighty Pow’r, who rul’st the earth and 
skies, 

And bade gay order from confusion rise; 

Whose gracious hand reliev’d Thy slave 
distress’d, 

With splendour cloth’d me, and with 
knowledge bless’d; 

Thy finish’d Temple with Thy presence 

ace, 

And shed Thy heav’nly glories o’er the 

place. 


RECITATIVE — Zadok 


Imperial Solomon, thy pray’rs are heard: 
See from the opening skies, 
Descending flames involve the sacrifice 
And lo! within the sacred dome, 


Dawns upon my ravish’d soul 


DOUBLE CHORUS 


Throughout the land Jehovah’s praise 
record, 
For full of pow’r and mercy is the Lord. 


RECITATIVE — Solomon 


Blest be the Lord, who look’d with gra- 
cious eyes 

Upon His vassal’s humble sacrifice; 

And has, with an approving smile, 

My work o’erpaid, and graced the pile. 


Air — Solomon 


What though I trace each herb and flow’r 
That drinks the morning dew; 

Did I not own Jehovah’s pow’r, 
How vain were all I knew! 


Say, what’s the rest but empty boast, 
The pedant’s idle claim, 

Who, having all the substance lost, 
Attempts to grasp a name. 
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RECITATIVE 
Solomon 


And see, my Queen, my wedded love, 
You soon my tenderness shall prove; 
A palace shall erect its head, 

Of cedar built, with gold bespread; 
Methinks the work is now begun, 
The axe resounds on Lebanon. 


Queen 


O monarch! with each virtue bless’d 
The brightest star that gilds the east; 
No joy I know beneath the sun, 

But what’s comprised in Solomon. 


AIR — Queen 


With thee th’ unsheltered moor I’d tread, 
Nor once of fate complain, 

Tho’ burning suns flash’d round my head, 
And cleav’d the barren plain. 
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Thy lovely form alone I prize, 
‘Tis thou that canst impart 
Continual pleasure to my eyes 
And gladness to my heart. 


RECITATIVE — Zadok 


Search round the world, there never yet 
was seen ) 
So wise a monarch, or so chaste a queen. 


CHORUS 


May no rash intruder disturb their soft 
hours; 

To form fragrant pillows, arise, O ye 
flowers; 

Ye zephyrs soft breathing their slumbers 

rolong; 

Whilst nightingales lull them to sleep with 

their song. 


PART II 


SCENE — The Palace of Solomon 
SOLOMON, ZADOK, Priests, LEviTEs, and ATTENDANTS 


DOUBLE CHORUS 


From the censer curling rise 
Grateful incense to the skies; 
Heav’n blesses David’s throne, 
Happy, happy Solomon. 

Live for ever, pious David’s Son, 
Live for ever, mighty Solomon. 


RECITATIVE 
Attendant 


My sov’reign liege, — two women stand, 

And both beseech the King’s command 

To enter here. Dissolved in tears, 

The one a new-born infant bears. 

The other, fierce and threat’ning, loud 

Declares her story to the crowd, 

And thus she clamours to the throng — 

“Seek we the King, he shall redress our 
wrong.” 


Solomon 


Admit them straight, for when we mount 
the throne, 
Our hours are all the people’s, not our 
own. 
[ATTENDANT goes out and returns 
with the two WOMEN] 


First Woman 


Thou Son of David, hear a mother’s grief, 

Thy suppliant hear, and deign to give 
relief: 

This little babe — my hope and joy — 

This smiling infant is my own dear boy. 

That woman also bore a son, 

Whose vital thread was quickly spun; 

One house we both together kept, 

But once, unhappy as I slept, 


She stole at midnight, where I lay, 

Bore my soft darling from my arms away, 

And left her child behind, a lump of life- 
less clay; 

And now, oh impious! dares to claim 

My right alone—a mother’s name. 


TRIO 
First Woman 


Words are weak to paint my fears; 

Heartfelt anguish, starting tears, 
Best shall plead a mother’s cause; 

To thy throne, O King, I bend, 

My cause is just, be thou my friend. 


Second Woman 
False is all her melting tale. 


Solomon 
Justice holds the uplifted scale. 


Second Woman 
Then be just, and fear the laws. 


RECITATIVE 
Solomon 


What says the other to th’ imputed 
charge? — 

Speak in thy turn, and tell thy wrongs at 
large. 


Second Woman 


I cannot varnish o’er my tongue, 

And colour fair the face of wrong: 

This babe is mine, the womb of earth, 
Entomb’d conceals her little birth. 
Give me my child, my smiling boy, 

To cheer my breast with new-born joy. 


Solomon 


Hear me, ye women; and the King regard, 

Who from the throne thus reads the just 
award; 

Each claims alike, let both their portion 
share; 

Divide the babe; thus each her part shall 
bear; 

Quick, bring the falchion, and the infant 
smite, 

Nor further clamour for disputed right. 


Air — Second Woman 


Thy sentence, great King, 
Is prudent and wise; 

And my hopes on the wing 
Quick bound for the prize. 


Contented I hear 
And approve the decree, 
For at least I shall tear 
The lov’d infant from thee. 


RECITATIVE — First Woman 


Withhold the executing hand! 
Reverse, O King, thy stern command. 


Air — First Woman 


Can I see my infant gor’d 

With the fierce relentless sword? 
Can I see him yield his breath, 
Smiling at the hand of death? 
And behold the purple tides 
Gushing down his tender sides? 
Rather be my hopes beguil’d; 
Take him all, but spare my child. 


RECITATIVE — Solomon 


Israel, attend to what your King shall 
say; — 

Think not I meant the innocent to slay; 

The stern decision was to trace with art 

The secret dictates of the human heart; 

She, who could bear the fierce decree to 
hear, 


Nor send one sigh, nor shed one pious tear, 

Must be a stranger to a mother’s name; 

Hence from my sight, nor urge a further 
claim. 

But you, whose fears a parent’s love attest, 

Receive and bind him to your beating 
breast; 

To you, in justice, I the babe restore, 

And may you lose him from your arms no 
more. 


CHORUS 


From the east unto the west, 
Who so wise as Solomon? 

Who like Israel’s king is bless’d; 
Who so worthy of a throne? 


RECITATIVE — Zadok 


From morn to eve I could enraptur’d sing 

The various virtues of our happy King, 

In whom, with wonder, we behold com- 
bin’d 

The grace of feature with the worth of 
mind. 


Air — Zadok 


See the tall palm, that lifts its head 
On Jordan’s sedgy side, 

Its tow’ring branches curling spread, 
And bloom in graceful pride. 


Each meaner tree regardless springs, 
Nor claims our scornful eyes, 

Thus thou art first of mortal kings, 
And wisest of the wise. 


CHORUS 

Swell the full chorus to Solomon’s praise, 

Record him, ye bards, as the pride of our 
days. 

Flow sweetly the numbers that dwell on 
his name, 

And rouse the whole nation in songs to his 
fame. 


PART III 
SINFONIA 


SCENE — The Palace of Solomon 
SOLOMON, the QUEEN of SHEBA, ZADOK, and ATTENDANTS 


RECITATIVE 
Queen of Sheba 


From Arabia’s spicy shores, 
Bounded by the hoary main, 

Sheba’s Queen these seats explores, 
To be taught thy heavenly strain. 


Solomon 
Thrice welcome Queen! with open arms 


Our court receives thee, and thy charms; 
The temple of the Lord first meets your 


eyes, 
Rich ivith the well-accepted sacrifice; 
Here all our treasures free behold, 
Where cedars lie o’erwrought with gold; 
Next, view a mansion fit for kings to own, 
The forest call’d of tow’ring Lebanon, 
Where Art her utmost skill displays, 
And ev’ry object claims your praise. 
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Air — Queen of Sheba 


Ev’ry sight these eyes behold 

Does a different charm unfold; 

Flashing gems, and sculptur’d gold, 
Still attract my ravish’d sight; 

But to hear fair truth distilling, 

In expression choice and thrilling, 

From that tongue so soft and killing, 
That my soul does most delight. 


RECITATIVE — Solomon 
Sweep, sweep the string, to soothe the royal 
fair 
And rouse each passion with th’ alternate 


But Heav’n the monarch’s hopes with- 
stood, 
For ah! his hands were stain’d with blood. 


Air — Zadok 


Golden columns, fair and bright, 
Catch the mortal’s ravish’d sight; 
Round their sides ambitious twine 
Tendrils of the clasping vine: 
Cherubim stand there display’d, 
O’er the ark their wings are laid; 
Ev’ry object swells with state, 

All is pious, all is great. 


DOUBLE CHORUS 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


CLOSING CONCERTS OF THE SEASON 


air. 
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SOLO (Solomon) AND CHORUS 


Music, spread thy voice around; 
Sweetly flow the lulling sound. 


AiR (Solomon) AND DOUBLE CHORUS 


Now a diff’rent measure try: 

Shake the dome and pierce the sky, 
Rouse us next to martial deeds, 
Clanging arms and neighing steeds 
Seem in fury to oppose; 

Now the hard-fought battle glows. 


RECITATIVE (Solomon) AND CHORUS 


Then, at once, from rage remove, 
Draw the tear from hopeless love; 
Lengthen out the solemn air, 
Full of death and wild despair. 


RECITATIVE — Solomon 


Next the tortur’d soul release, 
And the mind restore to peace. 


AIR (Solomon) AND CHORUS 
Thus rolling surges rise, 
And plough the troubled main; 
But soon the tempest dies, 
And all is calm again. 


RECITATIVE — Zadok 


Thrice happy King! to have achiev’d 
What scarce will henceforth be believ’d; 
When seven times around the sphere 
The sun had led the new-born year, 

The Temple rose, to mark thy days 


Praise the Lord with harp and tongue, 


Praise Him, all ye old and young, 
He’s in mercy ever strong. 


Second Chorus 
Praise the Lord through ev’ry state, 
Praise Him early, praise Him late, 
God alone is good and great. 


Full Chorus 
Let the loud Hosannas rise, 
Widely spreading through the skies, 
God alone is just and wise. 


RECITATIVE — Solomon 


Adieu, fair Queen, and in thy breast 
May peace and virtue ever rest. 


DUET 
Queen of Sheba 


Ev’ry joy that wisdom knows, 
May’st thou, pious monarch, share. 


Solomon 


Ev’ry blessing heav’n bestows, 
Be thy portion, virtuous fair. 


Gently flow the rolling days; 


Queen 
Sorrow be a stranger here; 


Both 


May thy people sound thy praise, 
Praise unbought by price or fear. 


DOUBLE CHORUS 


zt 


BACH-HANDEL FESTIVAL 
Sunday Afternoon and Evening, May 5 


IN TWO PARTs: at 4:30 and 8:30 


BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR 


(PENSION FUND CONCERT) 
Harvard Glee Club Radcliffe Choral Society 


SOLOISTS 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
OuGcA ALVERINO 


CHARLES HACKETT 
KeitH FALKNER 


zt 


TWENTY-FOURTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, May 3, at 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, May 4, at 8:15 o’clock 
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With endless theme for future praise; The name of the wicked shall quickly be 
Our pious David wish’d in vain, ast, 


By this great act to bless his reign; But the fame of the just shall eternally last. 


STRAUSS . . Tone Poem, “Also sprach Zarathustra” 
(freely after Friedrich Nietzsche), Op. 30 
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vived on the evening of April ' 

30 by the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra as part of its Bach-Han- 
del festival. The orchestra was as-~- 
sisted by the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society (G. 
Wallace Woodworth, conductor) and | 
by distinguished soloists. a 

“Solomon” had not been per 

forméd in Boston for more than fifty 
years, Its revival was justified for 
its historical interest, for the op- 
portunity it gave. to satisfy curi- 
osity about a work that has been 
much praised but seldom heard. The 


H wirecon “Solomon” was re- 


upon the virtues of “Solomon.” It 
would have been easier to believe | 
them if one had not heard it. For, 
this is certainly very inferior 
Handel. 

Handel was not only a great 
composer; he was also a facile 
worker. He had a formula. When the 
formula was ignited with the fire 
of his genius; as in “The Messiah,” 
it shone with a great light. When 
the spark smoldered, as in “Solo- 
mon,” it was just a formula. The, 
work may-have sounded better in | 
1749 (though it was a failure). To- 


musical historians have insisted | 


day it is for the most part obvious 


and dull. 

The librettist (possibly Morell) 
wasn’t much help. Many of his lines 
are silly, the King is represented as 


an unconscionable prig and the en-. 


tértainment of the Queen of Sheba 


ture, The volume of sound, the grad- | 
uated dynamics, the balance of | 
choirs, the beauty of tone, all served 
to concea] the poverty of the mate- 
rial and the weakness of the facture. | 

The performance, except for one'| 
bad slip on the part of some mem-| 
bers of the chorus, was admirable. | 
Dr. Koussevitzky had his forces well | 
in hand and he certainly brought. 
out all there was in the score. Keith | 
Falkner as Solomon confirmed the | 
good impression he had made in the 
St. John Passion. He has a superb 
voice and a fine musical intelligence. 
Charles Hackett did what he could 
with the ungrateful measures allot- 
ted to Zadok. Margaret Matzenauer 
as usual paid the composer and the 
audience the compliment of singing 
from memory the parts of the Queen, 
and the First Woman in the judg- 
ment scene. Vocally she was not at 
her zenith. Olga Averino as Nicaule | 
and the Second Woman sang pleas-. 
ingly, and Julius Huehn did well in 
a small réle. 


L. A, S. 
SYMPHONY HAGL ™ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitzky has once again in- 
debted local concert-goers by reviv- 


ing an almost forgotten score by a 
great master. If available records are 
accurate, the oratorio ‘‘SSolomon,” by 


' Handel, had gone unheard in Boston 


for more than 50 years until the first 
extra concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s Bach-Handel Festi- 
val last evening. 

The choruses were sung by the 


was one of the most tiresome parties | Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 


we ever. attended. 
-But the poor quality of the libretto 


would matter little if the music had | 


been. inspired. Unfortunately it is 
not much better than the words it is 
set to. Thére is a singular lack of 
melodic invention, and the construc- 
tion is repetitious and mechanical. 
There are moments when we get a 
glimpse of the composer’s quality, as 
in an occasional chord in the 
choruses or in the woodwind passages 


of the Sinfonia that introduces Part | 
Ill But the recitatives and arias | 


never rise above the commonplace, 
and often stir merriment. 


The choruses have been much 


praised by the musicologists. Yet. 
they are remarkably unimpressive, 


and what value they had seemed to 
derive more from their vigorous ren- 
dition than from their musical tex- 


‘Choral Scciety, trained by G. Wal- 
| lace Woodworth. The soloists were 


as follows: Olga Averino, soprano; 
Margfiaret ~ Matzenauer, contralto; 
Charles Hackett, tenor; Keith Falk- 
ner, baritone, and Julius Huehn, bass- 
baritone. 

The performance revealed a side of 
Handel with which few are acquaint- 
ed nowadays. In “Solomon” Handel 
was not the creator of an exalted re- 
ligious masterwork, nor the crafts- 
man of the charming Concerti Grogsl, 
but a delineative composer 9) 
could be sentimental, lyrical, dra- 
matic, given to pathos and even to 
attempts at tone-painting. For “Solo- 
mon” is a “sacred” oratorio only in 
the choice of its libretto from pass- 
ages in the Old Testament. The 
origin and the disconnected story of 
“Solomon” have already been told in 
last Sunday’s music section of the 
t Globe. 


/ 
; 
! 


The tale of Solomon’sspiety, wis- 


Handel with great scope for massive 
and. intricate .choruses. Some of 
these, particularly the double chor- 
uses in eight parts, are not only ex- 
amples of Handel’s technical skill, but 
marvels of inspiration and freshness. 


The recitative is of proverbial | 
breadth and dignity; cut to <«. pattern, 
after all, but yet of particular fasci- | 


nation. But Handel, the tone painter, 
is a Startling figure. How cleverly he 


dom, .and_= graciousness furnished © 


BACH-HANUEL’ FESTIVAL \ 
The Bach-Handel festival continued 
last night with a performance of Han- 
del’s oratorio, “Solomon.” Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky led the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra and the combined Radcliffe and 
Harvard choruses, which had been 


| 


trained by G. Wallace Woodworth. ‘The 


soloists were Margaret Matzenauer, Olga 


-Averino, Keith Falkner, Charles Hack-_ 


; 


imitated orchestrally the sound of | ett and Julius Huehn. Apparently this 
hoofbeats and the tumult of battle | oratorio has not been performed in. 
(thereby anticipating Wagner by’ 100 


years) in the chorus “Shake the | 


Dome.” Languishing affection is un- 
mistakable throughout “Draw the 
Tear From Hopeless Love.” Now and 


del who delighted in arias of long 
phrases and exhausting roulades. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan learned a lot 
from Handel—as has long been known 
~—-but he came pretty close to literal 


imitation when, writing the finale 
to “The Gondoliers,” he borrowed 
from the chorus which ends the sec- 
ond part of “Solomon”; “Swell the Full 
Chorus.” The text of “Solomon,” con- 


|Sidered but not definitely known to 
be the work of Dr Thomas Morell, is 
for the most part jingly verse, often- 


A TT LT 


times unintentionally humorous. W. 

5. Gilbert must surely have chuckled 

over the lament of the woman claim- 

ing the child: 

“Can I see my infant gor’d with the fierce 
relentless sword? 

Can I see him yield his breath, smiling at 
the hand of death? : 

And behold the purple tides, gushing down 
his tender sides? 


Boston since 1880, when it was given 
by the Handel and Haydn Society. It 


‘is also almost unknown in America at 


| large. 
then appears the conventional Han-. 


Rather be my hopes nests take him all, , 


but_spare my child. 
Dr Koussevitzky conducted the re- 


vision made by Sir Michael Costa 
in 1865, one which omits several of 
the numbers—the work is too long, 
anyway—and which calls for an or- 
chestra unusually large where Han- 
del is concerned. The performance 
was divided in three parts. The 
choral singing and the orchestral 
playing were admirable. 

Mme Matzenauer alone exhibited 
impeccable style in both arias and 
recitatives. Mme Averino sang her 


Handel, whose successes and failures 


jin London, whose bruisings by Fortune, 


never broke his indomitable spirit, 
climbed back into glory in 1746 with 
“Judas Maccabaeus.” The reason Wwas 
Jewish patriotism, and this particular 


oratorio was performed again and again 
with undiminished triumph. But when, 
in 1748, he produced both “Solomon” 
and “Susanna’’ the wave of feeling had 
subsided and these works failed. It is 
not easy in the case of “Solomon” to 
understand why, since Handel’s powers 
were seldom more buoyant and melodi- 
ous even if his health was growing 
steadily worse. ‘The marvellous sus- 
tained beauty and majesty of the chor- 
uses, the grace and charm of aries and 
recitatives, the vigor of the Sinfonia to 
Part III, should certainly have made 
this oratorio as popular as any. 

But 18th century popular taste in 
music was curious, At the time it quite 


' definitely rejected ‘Messiah’ (at least 
in London) and “Israel in Egypt” be- 


mee — Ee S eee 


arias well, and so did Mr Hackett, | 


who, however, imparted an unbecom- 
ing early-Verdi theatricalism to his 
recitatives. Mr Hackett’s customary 
fine control of breath was observed 
in the arias allotted to Zadock, the 


‘High Priest. Mr Falkner, as in the 


“St John Passion” of Bach, sang with 
beautiful tone, though he, too, lacked 
ultimate polish in recitative. Mr 
Huehn had a short part, but sang the 
air of the Levite well. 

At the end there were applause, 
stamping and cheers of the most en- 
thusiastic sort. The Bach-Handel Fes- 
tival continues this evening with a 
program of instrumental music in 
smaller forms of both Bach and Han- 
del. . C. W.D. 


cause of their purer biblical text and 
preponderance of choral narrative. The 
public much preferred an artificial, 


verse text and a form that more nearly | 
resembled opera. Thus it does not do. 


to be too contemptuous of the naivetes | 
and silly passages in the text of “Solo- , 
mon,” attributed to Thomas Morell. | 
And in any case Handel’s music sub- | 
limates the whole, except perhaps the | 
line: “On Jordan’s sedgy side,” 

Dr. Koussevitzky has done a courage- 
ous and an entirely praiseworthy act by 
reviving this splended example of Han- 
del’s art, a side with which we are all 
too unfamiliar. Handel much preferred 
to write operas and oratorios or, it Is 
thought, he would not have been so 
eager to leave Hanover for London. In 
the former he could only compose 
chamber music and organ and clavier 
works, whereas in the latter his op- 
portunities were immeasurably wider. 
The performance that presented ‘“Solo- 
mon” last night was altogether com- 
mendable. The orchestra, naturally, 
played excellently. What orchestration | 
was used we do not profess to know. 
Handel surely did not employ clarinets 
even in his revision of “Solomon” or. 
indeed at any time. But in any event 
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Chamber and 
Solo Music in 
Festive Dress 


} ; 
Last Program but One in the 
Current Commemoration 


Of Bach and Handel 


By Moses Smith 
OT for a modern concert room 
of the size of Symphony Hall 
but for the church or chamber 
were intended the various items 
on last evening’s program of the Bach: 
handel Festival. In the case of 
the organ music that Bach played in his 
chureh, represented on this program by 
the Prelude and Fugue in G major and 
|the Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in © 


|raajor, there were no great acoustical | 


handicaps, except that in Symphony Ha!l 
the music sometimes seemed excessively 
brilliant. At the other extreme, Bach's 
|Italian Concerto, played on the eighteenth 
/century harpsichord, sounded forth with 
‘reassuring clarity. The lightest addi- 
tion of accompanying parts (as in tne 
Brandenburg Concerto played at recent 
concerts) suffice to smother the light and 
sensitive tone of the instrument. Last 
night, however, when the instrument 
was heard by itself it fared very well. 

A Handel Concerto for oboe and string 
orchestra also came off with surprising 
effectiveness. One of the reasons Was 
that the strings were reduced to cham- 


ber-orchestra size, and thus did not ob-| 


scure the oboe tone. Another was the) piaying of the oboe in the Handel Concer- 


remarkably apt direction of these strings 
by Richard Burgin, substituting (with- 
out any indication on the printed pro- 
gram) for Dr. Koussevitzky. Still another 
was the penetrating quality of the oboe 
tone, which last night was obscured 
only when: it was used by Hande] to re- 
inforce a string part—and then the eifect 
was that which the composer had pre- 
sumably intended. 

Finally, there was an unaccompanied 
“Suite No. 3 in C major’’—so the program 
labelled it—for ‘cello. Here only did the 
listener regret the wide spaces, of Sym- 
phony Hall, wish for the intimacy of a 
smaller room. Under the most favorable 
conditions a ’cello playing alone offers 
such problems as result from its lack 
of great tonal variety, the increasin 
nasality and hardness of tone in pro- 
portion to the ascending pitch, and the 
relatively poor carrying quality of some 
of the tones in the middle of the range. 
When the instrument is played in a large 


|) concert hall these disadvantages are mag- 


nified many times. 
Jean Bedetti, the ‘cellist of last eve- 


‘ning, was cordially applauded by the 


‘audience after he had done with the. 
music. But it is a good guess that the 
audience was as much expressing its 
appreciation for his able fulfillment of 
‘his duties in the post of principal cellist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra as 
it was indicating its enjoyment of the 
immediate performance. Mr. Bedetti, in- 
deed, though he followed the outlines and 
inflections of Bach’s music with consci- 
entious care and understanding, was by 
no means at his best. He wants a music | 
of warmer utterance, of more varied | 
matter. 

It was a pity, anyhow, that he did not 
play, instead, the originally announced 
sonata of Handel for ’cello and harpsi- 
‘chord. For the program was unequally | 
: balanced between Bach and Handel—four | 
| numbers for the former, a single for the 
latter, A recently recorded organ con- 
| certo would have given variety to the 

program and would undoubtedly have 

suited the talents of the organist of the 

evening, Carl Weinrich. Not that the 
‘listener did not derive great pleasure 
from his playing of the solo organ music 
iby Bach. Mr. Weinrich is clearly an 
able musician as well as master of man- 
uals and pedals. What his talent for 
(‘registration is could not be very well 
‘observed, since the Symphony Hall organ 

gave him small opportunity for exercis- 
ing it. It may have been the unequal 

responsiveness of the instrument, as 

well as a slight nervousness, that ac- 

counted for the few instances of 

uncertainty that were evident in his 

performance. 


a 


Ralph Kirkpatrick’s presentation of 
the Italian Concerto was quite delightful, 


not only because of its own musically en- 
grossing virtues but also because of the 


contrast it offered to the customary per- 


formance on the piano. The same was 


true of the Chromatic Fantasy, which he | 
played as an extra number. Mr. Gillet’s; 


to was perhaps the rarest pleasure of the 
program, a program which, in spite of 
the reservations offered above, gave en- 
joyment. Hearing Mr. Gillet as first obo- | 
ist of the Symphony Orchestra through } 
concert after concert, season after sea: | 
son, no listener can be unaware of his| 
apparently unerring precision in the! 
matters of rhythm and tone. Last night, | 
when he was, so to say, on his own, he! 
revealed even greater sensitivity in these | 
regards and poetic qualities to a degree | 
hitherto unsuspected. The subtlest im- | 
plications of the Handelian phrase did not | 


escape him, Hewas fortunate, moreover, in 


the rare accompaniment offered him by 


the string orvhestra under Mr. Burgin. 
» | Rather this was no accompaniment at. 

all; it was a case where the conductor, ' 
the soloist and apparently all the other 
performers were at one in their concep- | 
tion of the music and in their means for. 
executing this eonception, | 


eas 


SYMPHONY HALL 


is scarcely Handel at his finest, never- 
‘theless of considerable charm. The 


R -Handel sft ‘accompanying orchestra, sensitively 
f 2 in t 


A seco! &y 


conducted by Mr Burgin, was wisely | 
> ‘limited to 13 players. Thus a finely 


Bach-Handel Festival of the Boston adjusted volume of tone furnished 
Symphony Orchestra last evening, |the right background for the oboe. 


was devoted to instrumental music 
of almost chamber proportions. There 
were two sudden changes in the pro- 
sram involving replacement of Han- 
del’s Cello Sonata by the third Suite 
for unaccompanied cello by Bach, 
and substitution by Richard Burgin 
for Dr Koussevitzky as conductor of 
«4 small string orchestra in the Con- 
eerto Grosso for Oboe of Handel. 
The evening began with organ 
music, a Bach prelude and fugue in 
G major played by Carl Weinrich of 
New York. This musician, hitherto 
unheard here in concert, WasS ap- 
plauded for his fluent technique of 
fingers and feet. He concluded the 
program with Bach of the Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue, a difficult and 
occasionally displayful piece. A 
seeming unfamiliarity with the Sym- 
phony Hall instrument did not de- 
tract from the vitality of his playing. 
Only such a fine musician and tech- 
nician as Jean Bedetti can make real 
music from Bach's suite. Any stringed 
instrument heard by itself demands, 
except in the lightest air, particular 
concentration upon the part of a 
listener, and unless the playing comes 
from a true virtuoso, the result is 
apt to lack interest, mildly speaking. 
But Mr Bedetti intensifies such a 
piece as Kreisler used to do with the 


Bedetti’s chord playing was excep- 
tionally fine, and so were his rhythm 
and intonation. He thoroughly mer- 
ited the warm approval that he re- 
ceived. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick achieve a good 
| performance of the Bach Italian Con- 
‘certo upon the harpsichord. Purists 
‘would say that this concerto ought 
lt) be heard only upon the harpsi- 
‘chord, whose delicate tone matches 
‘the texture and contours of the 
‘music. Yet the Chromatic Fantasy, 
‘which Mr Kirkpatrick offered as an 
' eneore, sounds only half as bold and 
vigorous as when played upon the 
‘modern piano. Mr _ Kirkpatrick's 

gusto was admirable. 

Another interval of virtuosity oc- 
curred in Fernand Gillet’s perform- 
ance of the solo part of the Handel 
Concerto Grosso for Oboe. He is one 
of the Boston Symphony’s finest ar- 
tists. a master of his instrument and 
4 musician of great taste and imagin- 


ation. The composition last figured |. 


upon a Boston Svmphony program, 
according to record, in 1909, when 
Max Fiedler was conductor and 
Georges Longy the soloist. The worxk 


| 
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ORCHESTRA FRIENDS 
HOLD FIRS MEETIN 


400 Attend—Dr. oussevitzk 
Leads Orchestra 


The first meeting of the “Priends of 
the Orchestra,’ which was organized 
this season, was held yesterday after- | 
noon in Symphony hall. A short ad-) 
dress Was made by Edward A. Taft, in 
his capacity of chairman; and Bentley 
Warren, the president of the trusteés, 
cjJso spoke. There were questions from 
the floor. Dr. KoussevitzKy then led @ 
string orchestra in three selections, and 
the meeting ended with an informal 
tea. There were approximately 400 
present of the 1228 enrolled Boston 
members of the society. 

Mr. Taft told briefly of the financial 
<tyuation that the orchestra faced. After 
sli expenses had been reduced to the 
runimum consistent with the decent 
celf-respect of the Boston Symphony, 
‘here remained $90,000 estimated extra 
requirement over the normal revenue 


Bach partitas for solo violin. Mr |from the sale of tickets, Of this, 


'¢62.000 has already been received from 
the newly constituted Society’ of 
Friends. It is interesting to note that 
there are 192 members who have con 
‘tributed from outside Massachusetts. 
Mr. Taft said that he thought the or- 
‘ganization of the society had been fully 
iustified and ought to continue. Indeed 
lhe saw no other alternative. 

The responsibility of the trustees and 
friends was pointed out by Bentley 
Warren. He said that it had been Mr 


(Hiigginson’s great concern that the or-. 


lchestra which he had supported for 35 


vears should not go by the board. He. 
also emphasized that the cultural, 


srestige of the city of Boston would 

en ey irreparably if the orchestra 

hould or could not be carried on. And 

‘ny recent times,” said Mr. Warren, “the 

city has needed all aoe lustre and 

estize that it can get.” 

re Warren said that it was foolish 

not to face the fact that there had been 

some falling off in attendance, especi- 

‘ally on Saturday night. But he went 

‘on to say, if that was any satisfaction, 
d not been nearly 

is serious as her cities,» 

iticularly New del 

In answer to aq 

Mr. Warren said 

;valuable in that they 
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agement to offer a musiclan & contract|! The organ at Symphony Hall is —_ : 
of 40 instead of only 30 weeks, so that |the most flexible inistini wnat in a | — * ; ach tag Ae aoe 
the additional salary’ made a greater|/ world. Playing it last evening, Mr. r’ oboe in Handel's time was fingered 
inducement for musicians of the high- | Weinrich did not court subtleties and yp 1 rather differently from the modern in- 
est quality both to come and to stay. | refinements of registrations. Relying, J strument and more closely resembled 
Another member from the floor asked | rather, upon what are technically known CY the flute 
if the trips which the orchestra took | as ‘‘mixtures,’’ he achieved a certain i ‘ “dl 
to New York and farther afield were not | brilliance of effect. In the C major Suite, y Thus some old music is harder to 
too costly. Mr. Warren replied that, on | Mr. Bedetti interpolated the well-known i: play than would be normally imagined. 
the contrary, these trips were pro- |G major Bourree, His performance, like This Concerto, though it is a charming 
fitable and, naturally, enhanced the | that of Mr. Weinrich bore witness to a work. -h t b frequent] laved 
reputation of the orchestra. his admiration for the composer. | eo ee ee ees eee 
A resolution was offered by Mr. | Similarly devout in spirit was Mr. Kirk- is here. It was performed at the regular 
William Richardson that the “Society | patrick’s playing of the Concerto. To i concerts of the Boston Symphony 1n 
of Friends” be made a permanent in- | perform the piece upon the harpsichord ih 1888 (M. Sautet, soloist), and in 1909 
stitution and that Mr. Taft continue his ; was an act of piety; yet the music gains 3 (M. Longy). Handel’s music has been 
good work of this year. This motion | materially by its customary transfer to . tampered with by editors far more than 
Was passed unanimously as were two | the modern pianoforte. P, Bach’s, This Concerto, for exampie, 
other motions of thanks to those who; The Concerto of Handel is not one of ty, exists in a thoroughly bad edition by 
had made the society possible. At this, his more important works, but it is. \ Max Seiffert. Mr. Gillet, fortunately, 
time it was discovered that there were | marked by the fluency and _ stability Y, chose to disregard this version and to 
four friends of the orchestra in the that is never absent from his music, | \y play it purely as Handel might be ex- 
hall who had attended the first concerts | Mr. Gillet, who played the solo part i pected to have published it. His per- 
of the Boston Symphony in 1881. } with his accustomed finish, was sup- ‘ formance was marvellously clear, with 
The meeting was adjourned and Dr. | ported by an orchestra of chamber ny lovely phrasing and great variety of 
Koussevitzky spoke a few words of!) music proportions, conducted by Rich- ; tone. The orchestral support was 2x- 
thanks to the friends and Mr. Taft and ard Burgin. An audience, which did not ‘ cellent. 
the trustees. He also declared that he completely fill the hall, received this t Bach’s Italian Concerto is a magnifi- 
considered yesterday's meeting to be one unassuming concert with every sign of ( cent work whether played on the piano 
of the most important occasions in the jj Pleasure, ‘ or the harpsichord. ast night Mr. 
history of. the orchestra. Dr. Kous- I ' t Kirkpatrick let us hear it on the the 
sevitzky then led the small orchestra of } latter and in the manner originally in- 
strings in a selection from Handel, the ¢) . ( ff 3 tended by Bach. His performance was 
Arensky and Mozart's “Eine kleine Last evening’s concert in the Bach- marked by extraordinary dexteriry. 


oan a ee Ae Ms Handel Festival consisted of chamber © Me. Kirkpatrick, in Desc presongy ‘m9 the 28 
music. : : plause, gave an encore by paying 2 
CONCERT OF Pinks ‘Oita, els, UE Vuk < . Chromatic Fantasia, The concert be= 


gan and closed with two organ solos 
small string orchestra conducted by | (one an early and the other a later 
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the best of taste. He has won for him- 
self a considerable reputation as an in- 
terpreter of Bach in other cities. Yes- 
terday a Boston audience was given the 
chance of appreciating the exact truth 
of this. A. W. W. 


Richard Burgin. Otherwise solo in- example of Bach's style for this instru- 
struments, unaccompanied were played. ; ment). Mr. Weinrich played these with 


The soloists were Carl Weinrich, organ; 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord, and 
Jean Bedetti, cello. The program was 


Lesser Bach-Handel Pieces as oulows: 


Prelude and Fugue in G major for organ 


Mark 1995)? Suite No. 3 in C major for ‘celle ac 

( Italian Concerto for harpsichord ac 

An 21999 Concerto for oboe and string orchestra 
Tocecati Adagio and Fue in € wae 

BY WARKE STOREY SMITH ‘for orcan......:05...00005+ ¥ 

Following upon the pomps of the __ We did not get our full measure of 
iis somnoser’s “Holomon.” the eves Handel in this concert of the festival, 
‘ since the program was altered at the 
ning before, the Bach-Handel Festival last minute. The Third Suite for ’cello 
at Symphony Hall brought last evening by Bach was substituted for a Handel 
a concert of intimacies, with a brace of S0nata. But one could hardly complain, 
Dh. anide te Carl Weinrich’ for both because the Handel Sonata was an 
| y seieg oO” arrangement and because Mr. Bedetti’s 
sonorous contrast. Mr. Weinrich began playing was so exquisite. Bach wrote 
the programme witn Bach’s Prelude a great deal of chamber music while he 
and Fugue in G major and ended it with Was Kapellmeister at the small court of 
the Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C Cothen. Much of his violin music and 
major. For the rest, Jean Bedetti, as the Brandenburg Concertos were com- 
solo violoncellist, of the Symphony posed at this time, as ‘vell as six suites 
Orchestra offered Bach’s Suite in C for unaccompdhied ’cello. The third of 
major for ’cello unaccompanied; Ralph these was heard last night and was 
Kirkpatrick played upon the _ harpsi- played by Mr. Bedetti with the most 
chord the same composer's “Italian graceful clarity and delightful finish. 
Concerto,’”’ and Handel, a poor second Handel is the most sympathetic of 
on this occasion, was represented by an |composers for the oboe. presumably be- 
unfamiliar Concerto Grosso for oboe, ‘cause he knew how to play the instru- 
with string orchestra, in which Fernand ;ment. There is good evidence that 
| Gillet, first oboist of the Symphony Or- |modern composers are writing more for 
| chestra, was the soloist. the oboe and its literature in various 
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High Seriousness 


Nomorrow Evening at Symphony Hal, 


the Symphony Orchestra and A 


English Bass-Baritone, Solo 
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